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FOREWORD 
* 


In this edition we present several new features: a word section with 
some exclusive material; a section devoted to recipes furnished by 
many world-famous restaurants, some of which have never before 
revealed the secrets of their art; a section giving tax help, with 
emphasis on the important provisions of the new law; reviews of the 
year by top writers in different fields; and many other additions. 

It was possible to add these new features to our large volume of 
information because we increased the size of the book to 960 pages. 
We were pleased to be able to make these additions, which we think 
will broaden the Almanac’s usefulness, without any sacrifice of basic 
reference material. 

We had a lot of fun planning and developing the new material and 
we sincerely hope our readers will have the same experience in read- 
ing and using these sections. 

It should be apparent to the reader that in choosing editors for our 
new sections, we have kept strictly to the rule that governs the 
preparation of the entire INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC: 
this is to select the outstanding authority in each field. After we 
select an authority to work on our plan for a new section, it is the 
practice of our editorial staff to consult with them on the material, 
the interpretation and the presentation. They are not always in 
agreement with our staff, but the final decision is always feft to the 
authorities. After all, who are we to argue with Red Smith on sports, 
or Merriam-Webster on words, or Louis, the chef of Jack and 
Charlie’s ‘21,” on recipes. 

You readers can argue with them if you want to and maybe you 
will. If you do not like ‘“O Sole Mio” with an omelet or Webster’s 
pronunciation of February, throw the bricks—we’re strong. Or roses 
—we love them. 


DAN GOLENPAUL, Editor 
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NEWS RECORD OF 1954 
* 


(Separate articles beginning on Page 22 give more specific information about these items: Eisenhower Record, Indo- 


China War, McCarthy Story, Western European Union, Hurricanes, U.N. 


JANUARY 1954 


AMOUS MEN got into trouble and fa- 

mous women got into love. Papa Ernest 
Hemingway had two plane crack-ups in 
Africa, and became one of the few persons 
in history to read his own obituary 
notices (since the newspapers for a time 
thought him lost).... Arthur Godfrey 
was accused of buzzing the control tower 
of an airport in a momentary fit of pique 
while piloting his own plane; he was 
grounded in punishment. Marilyn 
Monroe, of architectural fame, was mar- 
ried to Joe DiMaggio, of baseball fame; 
they went to Japan and Korea on their 
honeymoon, and there were riots by GIs 
when one of them appeared on the stage. 
..-.In a New York hotel suite, Barbara 
Hutton, a woman of means, began her 
fifth honeymoon; the bridegroom was Por- 
firio Rubirosa, a diplomat by courtesy 
of the Dominican Republic, whom the 
tabloids called “The Big Dame Hunter.” 
(See March) ... Us ordinary people got 
excited about the soaring price of coffee— 
over a dollar a pound and still heading 
skyward. Restaurants boosted the price to 
15 cents a cup, and some urged their 
customers to drink tea instead. . . . Broad- 
way lost an old friend—South Pacific 
closed after a 5-year run during which 
34% million persons had seen it. ... Sad 
mystery of the month was why those 21 
American soldiers in Korea chose to exile 
themselves behind the Iron Curtain in- 
stead of returning home. 


1 Robert F. Wagner, Jr., becomes Mayor 
of New York. 

4 Hisenhower pledges 
means” 
pression. 


6 2nd session of 83rd Congress convenes. 


10 British jet Comet airliner crashes off 
Italy, killing 35; Britain grounds Com- 
ets pending technical examination. 

12 Dulles says new U. S. defense policy is 
based on instant massive retaliation. 

19 General Motors announces $1 billion 
expansion program. 

20-21 India turns over to Allies over 21,000 
Chinese and North Korean prisoners 
who spurn communism; they are re- 
leased Jan. 23. 


Eisenhower calls for $65.6 billion bud- 
get, cutting spending by $5.3 billion. 


“every legitimate 
will be used to avert a de- 
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General Assembly, Trieste, 1954 Elections.) 


21 1st atomic-powered submarine, Nauti- 
lus, launched at Groton, Conn. 


22 Russian veto in U. N. Security Council 
kills plan for settling Syrian-Israeli dis- 
pute. 


23 Tariff cuts urged by Eisenhower’s For- 
eign Economic Policy Commission. 


23-24 Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hemingway 
survive 2 plane crashes in Africa. 


25 Sen. McCarthy agrees to change com- 
mittee rules; 3 Democrats resume Mem- 
bership Jan. 26. 


26 Senate ratifies (81-6) mutual security 
treaty with Republic of Korea. 


28 21 pro-Red American soldiers in Korea 
go into custody of Communists. 


DIED: 19—Sydney Greenstreet, 74. 


FEBRUARY 1954 


S THOUGH we didn’t have enough wor- 
ries already, stories kept popping 
into the papers suggesting a connection 
between lung cancer and cigarette smok- 
ing. A magazine pole of advertising execu- 
tives indicated that 23% of them had quit 
smoking. Scared tobacco companies rushed 
into the market with new brands of filter- 
tip cigarettes, and people switched to them 
in droves—not knowing, of course, whether 
the filters filtered out the right thing. 
. .. For those who chose a different line 
of worrying, there was the slacking off of 
business, the rising unemployment. Were 
we going to fall on our economic face? 
Nope, said Eisenhower; Uncle Sam will 
step in if necessary. ... Out in Los An- 
geles, Jimmy Roosevelt was busy apolo- 
gizing to 9 women whom he had named 
as playmates in a letter to his wife, and 
darned if she didn’t make it public when 
she sued him. °Twasn’t true, Jimmy 
moaned. ... The beauties of television 
were appreciated by a frozen-food com- 
pany which put out a “TV Dinner”’— 
turkey, sweet potatoes and peas already 
cooked on a little compartmented tray; 
warm it up, take it into the living room 
and wolf it off your lap while staring at 
the set. 


3 Over 300 Hindus killed in stampede 
near Allahabad, India, to bathe in holy 
river water. 


6 U. S. sends additional bomber planes 
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and Air Force technicians to help 
French in Indo-China, ; 


% Maxwell Bodenheim, poet and novelist, 
and wife found slain in New York; 
slayer confesses Feb. 10. 


10 Molotov offers Europe 50-year security 
treaty; U. S. would be excluded. 


10 Robert R. Young defeated in bid to 
take command of New York Central 
Railroad; proxy battle begins. 


15 Two French naval officers descend 
13,284 feet below surface of Atlantic 
for depth record. 


16 Government now estimates January 
unemployment at 3,087,000 (previous 
estimate: 2,359,000). 


17 Eisenhower urges we ease atom secrecy 
to aid allies and industry. 


18 Big 4 Foreign Ministers conference in 
Berlin ends; only agreement is for Far 
East parley in Geneva, Apr. 26. 


18 Sen. McCarthy grills Gen. Ralph W. 
Zwicker, war hero; calls him “not fit 
to wear that uniform.” 


20 Army Secretary Stevens defies Sen. Mc- 
Carthy by ordering officers to ignore his 
subpoenas. 


24 Army Secretary Stevens yields to Sen. 
McCarthy, promising officers will testify. 


24 James Roosevelt ordered to pay wife 
$1,625 a month temporary support. 


25 Senate defeats Bricker Constitutional 
amendment to _ restrict President’s 
treaty-making power. 


DIED: 13—Frederick Lewis Allen, 63; 26— 
Dean William R. Inge, 93. 


MARCH 1954 


HE MIGHTIEST explosion known to man 

rocked the islands of the far Pacific 
and sent a chill into hearts all over the 
world. American scientists who set off 
the great H-bomb were awed when the 
blast turned out to be far more powerful 
than they had predicted. Radioactive ash 
rained on a Japanese fishing boat 80 miles 
away; 23 men of the crew were hospitalized 
for burns. The Atomic Energy Commission 
gave us the grim news that the H-bomb 
now could wipe out a city—any city—and 
showed us color movies of the first one 
we set off in 1952. . . . Quite erroneously, 
some people took to blaming the H-bomb 
for a mysterious epidemic that hit auto- 
mobile windshields. City after city in the 
United States and Canada reported that the 


> windshields were suddenly pock-marked, 


as though hit by invisible, miniature fly- 
ing saucers. Probable explanation: normal 
erosion, plus publicity, plus mass psychol- 
ogy. ... No myth was that check Howard 
Hughes wrote in Hollywood for $23,489,478. 


; 9ere 


It didn’t bounce (his personal fortune has 
been estimated at $500 million) and it 
made him the first individual ever to be 
sole owner of a major motion picture pro- 
ducing company—RKO Pictures. .. . Bar- 
bara Hutton’s fifth marriage had lasted 
73 days when she announced separation 
from Porfirio Rubirosa. 


1 5 Congressmen wounded as 3 Puerto 
Rican nationalists fire from House 
tourist gallery. 

3 Eisenhower rebukes Sen. McCarthy for 
“disregard for standards of fair play.” 


11 Army report accuses Sen McCarthy of 
using pressure on behalf of ex-aid, 
Pyt. G. David Schine. 


12 Sen. McCarthy accuses Army of trying 
to blackmail him. 


13 Inter-American conference at Caracas 
adopts U. S. resolution against inter- 
national Communist intervention. 


16 23 Japanese fishermen were burned 80 
mi. away from bigger-than-expected 
U. S. hydrogen blast in Marshall Is. 
on Mar. 1. 


23 Senate rejects Republican effort to 
oust Sen. Dennis Chavez, Dem., New 
Mex., because of alleged voting irregu- 
larities. 


26 East Germany is granted “sovereignty” 
by Russia, but Russian troops will con- 
tinue occupation. 


26 2nd hydrogen explosion set off in 
current Marshall Is. test series. 


29 Dulles warns U. S. military action 
possible to keep Reds from conquering 
Southeast Asia. 


29 Israeli raid on Jordan village of Nahha- 
lin; 9 Arabs killed. 


DIED: %—wWilliam (Bill) H. Hays, 74; 26— 
Lou Silvers, 64. 


APRIL 1954 


EOPLE BEGAN yelling “Point of order!” 

at each other. They weren’t really crazy 
—just groggy from listening to too much 
Sen. McCarthy on radio and TV. The cast 
of characters on this extraordinary morn- 
ing-and-afternoon show also included a 
rubber-faced Tennessee homicide lawyer 
(Jenkins), a youth who looked as though 
he were perpetually pouting (Cohn), a 
sober-sided Secretary of the Army (Ste- 
vens) who appeared somewhat bewildered 
by it all, and his special counsel (Welch) 
who looked like a character out of Dickens 
and who solemnly informed McCarthy, in 
response to a question, that a pixie is a 
close relative to a fairy. ... But there 
was a far more ominous cloud on the 
horizon. Would the United States plunge 
into another war in Asia? We came within 
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a hair of sending our warplanes into 
action to fight Communist. rebels in Indo- 
China, but were held back by a “No” from 
Prime Minister Churchill....On the 
home front, there were a couple of firsts. 
The first RCA color TV sets rolled off the 
production line, to sell for a mere thou- 
sand bucks. Also rolling were the first 
traveling stockbroker’s offices—busses sent 
out by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane to roam New York’s suburbs and 


lure people in to listen to their radio 
telephones bringing the latest stock mar- 
ket quotations. 


2 New York’s longest dock strike (29 
days) called off by International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 


4 Arturo Toscanini announces retirement 
as conductor of NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


8 Armed Forces to bar Reds and oust 
all security risks. 


8 British jet Comet airliner blows up over 
Mediterranean, killing all 21 aboard; 
Comets again grounded. 


12 Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, father of 
the atomic bomb, has been suspended 
by AEC as possible security risk. 


12 FHA scandal disclosed; its commissioner 
resigns. 


13 Britain and U. S. agree to examine 
possibility of a NATO-type security or- 
ganization for Pacific. 


16 Vice President Nixon advocates send- 
ing U. S. troops to defend Indo-China 
if French withdraw. 


16 Patrick B. McGinnis, broker, wins con- 
trol of New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad from Frederic C. 
Dumaine. 


21 U.S. Air Force planes fly French troops 
from Paris to Indo-China to reinforce 
Dienbienphu. 


22 Army vs. McCarthy inquiry opens. 


26 19-nation conference on Korea and 
Indo-China peace opens in Geneva. 


DIED: 2—William (Pudge) Heffelfinger, 86; 
2—Gen. Hoyt Vandenburg, 55; 8— 
Fritzi Scheff, 74. 


MAY 1954 

EIRD by-product of the atomic age: 

Some of the dumbest gambling in 
America’s wild gambling history was 
sweeping the country. Millions of shares of 
uranium stock—wildcat ventures—were be- 
ing snapped up at prices ranging from 
one cent to a couple of dollars. So intense 
was the fever that housewives shot the en- 
tire family savings in unknown companies 
that just might strike uranium. ... An- 
other weird phenomenon that flourished 
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was the “bootlegging” of new automobiles. 
Panicky dealers, overstocked, would defy 
the rules of the manufacturers and sell 
off surplus new cars at the wholesale 
price in order to get back their cash, thus 
bringing anguish to the hearts of the 
dealers who stuck by the rules....On 
firm financial ground was Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. The movies paid him what was said 
to be the highest price Hollywood ever paid 
for a book—in the neighborhood of a 
million dollars—for his best-selling auto- 
biography, Tne Spirit of St. Louis. . . . The 
good old term “home run” was disappear- 
ing from baseball; television announcers 
called it a “Ballantine blast” or a “White 
Owl wallop”... And a future televiewer 
was being born every minute; we were in 
the midst of a. birth-rate boom. The na- 
tion’s under-18 population was up to 53.6 
million as compared to 40.3 million in 1940. 


4 Cpl. Edward S. Dickenson sentenced to 
10 years hard labor by Army for inform- 
ing on fellow prisoners in Korea. 


6 Roger Bannister runs mile in 3 min. 
59.4 sec. at Oxford, England. 


7 Congress passes bill to build St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 


Dulles says free world may have to 
fight to stop Reds in Asia. 


Senate kills bill to revise Taft-Hartley 
Law. 


Dienbienphu falls to Indo-China Red 
rebels. 


8 French ask quick truce in Indo-China, 
outlining terms at Geneva conference. 


10 Intl. Longshoremen’s Assn. and 8 locals 
fined $92,500 for contempt in failing 
to end waterfront strike. 


13 Successful completion of 1954 hydrogen 
explosion tests in Pacific announced by 
AEC. 

15 Queen Elizabeth II and Duke of Edin- 
burgh return to London after 6-month 
world tour. 


17 Supreme Court unanimously bans racial 
segregation in public schools. 


17 U. S. State Dept. says Guatemala got 
shipload of arms May 15 from Red 
Poland. 


19 Pakistan signs 1-year defense pact with 
U.S.; will get arms. 


21 Senate kills Eisenhower-proposed 
amendment to lower voting age to 18. 


26 Egyptian archaeologist discovers funeral 
boat of Cheops near Great Pyramid of 
Giza. 


26 New York Central railroad stockholders 
vote; result (June 14) ousts manage- 
ment, puts in Robert R. Young. 

2% Explosions and fire aboard aircraft 


carrier Bennington off Rhode Island 
kill more than 100. 
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8 White House calls McCarthy usurper of 
_ Executive power in seeking secret infor- 


oT mation from Federal employees. 
29 FBI arrests 7 top Connecticut Com- 


munist-party leaders. 
DIED: 29—Anne O’Hare McCormick, 72. 


JUNE 1954 


Ni Bes HOUSEWIVES could get back to work, 


for the televised Army-McCarthy 

hearings were over—after 36 days and 2 

million words. Among other things, the TV 

audience heard that McCarthy followed a 

maxim taught him by “an Indian named 

Charlie” with whom he once worked on a 

farm. If another person approaches you in 

a not completely friendly fashion—advised 

Indian Charlie—start kicking that person 

as fast as possible below the belt. . 

A famous Britisher named Charlie (last 

name Chaplin, age 65) received good news 

at his self-exile home in Switzerland; his 
devotion to the Communist party line won 
him a Stalin, peace prize, value about 
$14,000. . . . In New York, a man named 

Bob (last name Young, age 57) won the 

greatest railroad battle of the century. 

Backed by two Texas oil millionaires, he 

seized control of the New York Central, 

the world’s second biggest railroad.... 

Latest trend in industry: diversification. 

For example, the Stanley Warner Corp., 

operator of a big movie chain, began 

manufacturing girdles, baby pants and 
foam pillows. . . . A confession came from 

Proctor & Gamble, makers of Ivory Soap 

(“It Floats”). In the 75 years of this 

sOap’s existence, there have been seven 

scandalous and mysterious instances in 
which a bar sank to the bottom and stayed 
there. 

1 Special AEC panel recommends Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer be dropped as 
atomic consultant and denied secrets, 
though he is called “loyal and discreet.” 

5 Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey an- 
nounce new Balkan military alliance. 

8 Dulles announces U. S. will not inter- 
vene alone in Indo-China. 

12 Premier Joseph Laniel resigns. His 
successor (June 18) is Pierre Mendés- 
France. 

14 Revealed that late Harold G. Hoffman, 


former Governor of New Jersey, left let- 
ter confessing he embezzled $300,000. 


15 Allies end negotiations for Korea peace 
at Geneva conference, blaming Com- 
munist intransigence. 

17 Army-McCarthy inquiry ends. 


18 Anti-Communist exiles invade Guate- 
mala to overthrow Red-infiltrated gov- 
ernment. 


21 American Cancer Society reports “heavy” 


cigarette smokers aged 50 to 70 have 


death rate up to 75% higher than non- 
smokers. 


22 Don Hollenbeck, 49, radio news com- 
mentator, kills himself. 


28 Eisenhower-Churchill communique calls 
for Southeast Asian defense treaty like 
NATO. 


29 Quentin Reynolds awarded $175,001 in 
libel suit against Westbrook Pegler. 


29 AEC votes 4-1 that Dr. J. Robert Oppen- ° 
heimer is security risk. 


29 Steel industry grants package wage rise 
equivalent to 12 cents. 


DIED: 6—Gabriel Pascal, 60; 19—Sen. Les- 
ter C. Hunt (Dem., Wyo.), 61. 


JULY 1954 

OR TWENTY-TWO years—up until this 

month—the world had never been 
without a shooting war on some spot of 
the globe. (Remember the little wars that 
ushered in the big one—Japan vs. China, 
Italy vs. Ethiopia, the Spanish Civil War?) 
Now, at last, no man was Officially as- 
signed to kill a fellow man. A truce was 
reached in Indo-China after nearly eight 
dreary years of jungle-and-swamp war- 
fare. But the cost of peace was. ominous: 
France turned over 14 million people of 
northern Viét-Nam to Communist rule. 
... Here at home, a mean old professor 
at the University of Chicago complained in 
solemn print that the words of most of 
our popular songs are unspeakably bad. 
Fiddlesticks! Hadn’t he heard the new song 
that went: “If a Hgttentot taught a tot to 
talk ere the tot could totter ...’? And 
didn’t the professor know that “I Saw 
Mommy Kissing Santa Claus” has now sold 
some 2 million copies? . . . At the movies, 
either we were getting nostalgic, or else a 
new generation was coming along, or both. 
That 17-year-old veteran, Gone With the 
Wind, was revived in its original three- 
hour version, and it went almost to the 
top of the money-maker list. (Top was The 
Caine Mutiny.) ... As for parlor games, 
maybe we were a wee bit whacky. The 
Bingo boom took on such proportions that 
it became a political issue in New Jersey, 
and in Los Angeles a dog-food manufac- 
turer put it on TV under the name of 
Marco. 


1 French abandon 1,000 sq. mi. of Indo- 
China Red River delta area to Com- 
munists. 


2 Guatemala revolt ends; Communists 
ousted from government and outlawed. 


4 British meat rationing ends-last of 
wartime controls. 


5 Russia has demanded recall of 2 U. S. 
diplomats in Moscow, apparently re- 
taliating for our expulsion of 3 Soviet 
diplomats caught spying in U. S. 


7% Bisenhower indicates he opposes Sen. 
Knowland’s move to take U. S. out of 
U.N. if it admits Red China. 


’ 8 Col. Castillo Armas, who led Guatemala 
revolution, is head of ruling junta. 


12 Eisenhower asks $50-billion highway 
program. 


13 House kills health reinsurance plan. 


20 Roy M. Cohn resigns as chief counsel to 
Senate Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee. 


Indo-China truce signed at Geneva 
conference; Reds get half of Viét-Nam. 


22 Dr. Otto John, head of West German 
political secret service, defects to East 
Germany. 


23 2 Red Chinese planes shoot down Brit- 
ish airliner in South China Sea. 


26 U.S. carrier-based planes shoot down 2 
attacking Red Chinese planes off 
Hainan Island, where British airliner 
was downed July 23. 


26 Pres. Rhee of Korea confers with Eisen- 
hower in Washington; addresses joint 
session of Congress July 28; urges war 
on Red China. 


27 Britain agrees to abandon Suez Canal 
Zone; promises Egypt to withdraw all 
troops in 20 months. 


\ 
27 13-day filibuster in Senate 
atomic-energy bill passed 57-28. 


31 France proclaims internal autonomy for 
Tunisia; riots follow in Morocco. 


AUGUST 1954 


OT CONTENT with all the gold pouring 
N in from his magazines Time, Life and 
Fortune, Mr. Henry Luce put out a new 
one called Sports Illustrated. The heading 
on the advertisements for it was: “The 
Golden Age.”’ Well, maybe it was. ... At 
Reno, Barbara Sears Rockefeller, Known as 
“Bobo,” got a divorce from Winthrop 
Rockefeller. Her record settlement was $2 
million in cash and $3.5 million in trust 
funds and allowances for herself and son 
Winnie, 5. The total fell short of the sum 
the United States paid Russia for Alaska. 
.. . At the White House, President Eisen- 
hower felt confident enough to announce 
flatly: “The paramount fact about the 
economy at midyear is that the recent de- 
cline in economic activity has come to a 
halt.” (He was in a good mood, too, about 
how well the 83rd Congress had behaved; 
according to his figures, it had passed 54 
out of 64 measures in his Republican pro- 
gram.)°. . . The Rev. Dr. Norman Vincent 


21 


ends; 


: : ? : 
Peale, minister of the Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York City, must have felt 
that the age was fairly golden; his book, 
The Power of Positive Thinking, topped 


the nonfiction best-seller list on which it — 


had happily roosted for 94 weeks. . . . And 
in a nonmercenary sense, a golden age had 
dawned in man’s eternal footrace against 
time. Never before had man run a mile in 
less than four minutes. But now two men 
were doing it—Bannister of England and 
Landy of Australia. 


4 Eisenhower outlines “good partner” phi- 
losophy for U. S. foreign relations. 


5 3-year Anglo-Iranian oil dispute set- 
tled; Iran will pay $85 million for 
nationalizing British properties. 


6 Emilie Dionne, 20, one of the quintup- 
lets, dies after epileptic seizures. 


10 Congress approves flexible farm-price 
supports. 


10 Construction of St. Lawrence River 
power project inaugurated. : 

10 Studebaker workers vote to take wage 
cut rather than risk end of ailing auto 
company. 

17 Herbert Hoover, Jr., named Under Sec- 
retary of State. 


19 Congress passes bill outlawing Com- 
munist party. 


0 Congress adjourns. 
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22 6-nation Brussels conference on revising 
European Defense Community ends in 
disagreement. 


24 Pres. Getulio Vargas of Brazil kills him- 
self after Army overthrows him. 


27% Chinese Communists reveal they raided 
Nationalist island of Quemoy in For- 
mosa Strait on Aug. 23. 


30 French National Assembly kills Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty, 319— 
264. 


31 Subcommittee reports on Army-Mc- 
Carthy inquiry blame both sides. 


31 Hurricane Carol rakes Long Island and 
New England; more than 50 dead. 


SEPTEMBER 1954 


a1 Was A GLOOMY month for the men. 
That old spoil-view, Christian Dior of 
Paris, was flattening down the female 
architecture at its most outstanding points. 
He tagged his new gowns the “H-line.” 
Scoffed Jane Russell: “If a woman’s got 
it, you can’t do anything to suppress it.” 
Retorted a Dior man: “She presents no 
problems we can’t handle.’ Those in favor 
of the H-line argued that Dior was doing a 
favor to the vast majority of women by 
cutting down the advantages enjoyed by 
such persons as Jane Russell, Marilyn Mon- 
roe and Gina Lollobrigida. . .. Six of his 
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_ colleagues solemnly ruled that Sen. Mc- 


Carthy’s conduct was unbecoming to a 
Senator, and that he should be censured. 
. .. The H-bomb claimed its first victim— 
a Japanese fisherman who died in Tokyo 
as the result of radioactive fall-out from 
the American test explosion in the Pacific 
six months previously. ... Our own far- 
sighted Railway Express Agency burrowed 
into Iron Mountain, near Hudson, N. Y., 
and hollowed out a huge ventilated cave 
containing concrete vaults. For a rental 
of $10 the first year, $5 thereafter, you 
could seal up your precious documents, 
Safe from either A-bombs or H-bombs. 
Couldn’t seal yourself up, though. 


4 Dulles pledges U. S. will automatically 
defend Philippines in case of attack. 

4 Russian planes shoot down U. S. Navy 
patrol bomber off Siberia. 

6 Eisenhower launches world atomic pool 
without Russia. 

7 Gov. Dewey won’t run for 4th term. 

8 8-nation Southeast Asia defense treaty 
signed at Manila. 

11 Hurricane Edna does much damage at 
Cape Cod. 

13 Maine elects Democratic Governor, Ist 
in 20 years. 

13 Senate Watkins committee ends public 
hearings on whether to censure Sen. 
McCarthy. 

17 Russia announces new atomic weapon 
explosions. . 

19 U. S. charges Red China with “warlike” 
acts and piracy on high seas. 

21 U. N. postpones for this year decision 
on admitting Red China. 

22 Lt. Col. Harry Fleming found guilty by 
court martial of collaborating with Reds 
while prisoner in Korea; sentenced to 
dismissal. 

26 Typhoon tips over Japanese ferry, kill- 
ing 1,172. 

27 Senate select committee recommends 
censuring Senator McCarthy on 2 
counts. 

29 Britain offers to keep troops indefinitely 
on Continent if Western Europe devises 
unified security system. 

30 U. S. bars steel merger of Bethlehem 
and Youngstown as an antitrust viola- 
tion. 

DIED: 3—Eugene FPallette, 65; 7—Bud 

Fisher, 69; 7—Pop Warner, 83; 28—Sen. 
Pat McCarran, 78; 28—Bert Lytell, 69. 


OCTOBER 1954 


ONSTERNATION had filled the free na- 
tions of the West in the last days of 
August when France killed the European 
Defense Community—the project, two years 
in the making, for uniting the democracies 


against the menace in the East. Now, be- 
fore our happily astonished eyes, a miracle 
took place. In the incredibly short time of 
7 weeks, a new structure for Europe was 
built—the Western European Union. Ger- 
many, the bitter foe of 9 years ago, was 
invited into NATO as our new ally and 
urged to rearm. .. . At home, the voices of 
politicians filled the air, and their faces 
scowled at us on TV. The issue in this 
Congressional-election year was simple: 
Coattails. Could Republicans (even some 
who didn’t love him) ride into the Senate 
and the House on the popularity of Ike? 
. . . Marilyn Monroe’s skirt was sent flying 
high for the edification of photographers 
by a wind machine underneath a subway 
grating on a New York City sidewalk. Not 
many days later, the 9-month-old “romance 
of the century” busted up; she and Joe 
DiMaggio fanned out. ... On the subject 
of romance, Liberace had this to say: He 
knew a girl he’d like to marry if she’d 
wait a year. ... Great things were stir- 
ring in the doll industry. A New York 
firm manufactured a doll that could kneel 
as though praying. A jealous New Jersey 
firm created a doll that could acquire a 
sun-tan. But good old Gimbels claimed the 
championship with a double-action doll 
that could not only wet, but also blow its 
nose. 


3 9 nations sign Protocol of London as 
substitute for EDC. 


4 Marilyn Monroe to get divorce from Joe 
DiMaggio. 

Italy and Yugoslavia agree to divide 
Trieste. 


7 Owen Lattimore indicted again as per- 
jurer on Communist sympathies. 

9 Joseph S. Petersen, Jr., employee of 
Natl. Security Agency, accused of mis- 
handling classified documents. 

411 Secy. of Defense Wilson says he likes 
bird dogs better than kennel-fed dogs; 
remark causes political furor through- 
out nation. 

11 Russians give Port Arthur to Commu- 
nist China. 


16 Hurricane Hazel hits 8 states in Eastern 
UES; 

16 Rep. Douglas R. Stringfellow, Utah Re- 
publican, admits his story of war 
heroism was hoax; quits race Oct. 18. 

17 Clifford P. Case, N. J. Senatorial candi- 
date, calls attack on sister’s loyalty false 
and “dirty.” 

18 Trial of Dr. Samuel H. Sheppard, 
charged with bludgeoning wife to death, 
begins in Cleveland. 


19 Sen. Irving M. Ives, N. Y., links guber- 
natorial opponent Averell Harriman to 
1930 scandal. 


C1 


20 Anthony Eden made Knight of Garter. 
21 3 Americans share Nobel Prize for medi- 
cine and physiology for fight against 
polio: Dr. John F. Enders, Harvard; Dr. 
Thomas Weller, Harvard; Dr. Frederick 
Robbins, Western Reserve. 

Protocols signed in Paris giving West 
Germany sovereignty and admitting it 
to NATO and Western European Union. 
France and Germany settle their Saar 
quarrel. 

First televised Cabinet meeting; Dulles 
reports on new Western European Un- 
ion. 

Queen Mother Elizabeth of England 
reaches U. S. for 3-week visit. 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission con- 
firms a new series of Russian nuclear 
tests. 


23 


25 


26 


26 


Information Pleas 


28 Ernest Hemingway 
prize for literature. 

DIED: 9—Justice Robert Jackson, 62; 22— 
George McManus, 70 


NOVEMBER 1954 

1 Gen. Fulgencio Batista elected President 
of Cuba after his only opponent with- 
draws, charging irregularities. 

2 Democrats win control of House of 
Representatives and possible control of 
Senate in mid-term elections. (See Page 
27 for election story.) 

3 Dr. Linus Pauling, of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, wins 1954 Nobel 
chemistry prize. Dr. Max Born and Dr. 
Walther Bothe, both of Germany, win 
prize for physics. 


DIED: 3—Henri Matisse, 84. 


REVIEWS of THE YEAR 


* 


SPORTS 


by RED SMITH 


Sports Columnist, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


N 1954 a novel was published under the 
terse title, The Year the Yankees Lost 
the Pennant. In 1954 the Yankees lost it. 


In the fictional account, a Washington 
fan sold his soul to the devil in order to 
accomplish New York’s overthrow. In real 
life, the Yankees sold their pitcher, Vic 
Raschi, to Gussie Busch, a cherubic St. 
Louis brewer. Raschi had won 18 games 
toward New York’s fifth successive cham- 
pionship in 1953. With Raschi pitching for 
the Cardinals, the Yankees lost the 1954 
race to Cleveland by 8 games. 


The 4-minute mile, unattainable goal of 
footracers since man learned to tell time, 
became a commonplace in 1954. But then, 
it was a year of haste all over, with owners 
of baseball teams in a frantic race to fire 
their managers and move their clubs out 
of town. 


At the close of the 1953 season, the im- 
poverished St. Louis Browns had jumped 
to Baltimore and become Orioles in the 
hope of duplicating the astonishing finan- 
cial success enjoyed by the Boston Braves 
after shifting to Milwaukee in the spring. 
That was the start; here’s what followed: 


The Cincinnati Reds fired their manager, 
Rogers Hornsby, and hired Birdie Teb- 
betts. After leading the Dodgers to two 
Consecutive pennants, Charley Dressen was 
eased out of Brooklyn because of his wife’s 
inability to spell the term, “one year.” He 
was replaced by Walter Alston, a school- 
master from the minor leagues. 


Jimmy Dykes was sacked by the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, who promoted Eddie 
Joost to the vacancy. Baltimore dropped 
Marty Marion and picked up Dykes. The 
Chicago Cubs bounced Phil Cavarretta in 
favor of Stan Hack. The Philadelphia Phil- 
lies nudged Steve O’Neill aside and em- 
ployed Terry Moore. 


Paul Richards quit the Chicago White 
Sox to take Dykes’ job in Baltimore and 
Marion inherited Richards’ portfolio. The 
Washington Senators canned Bucky Har- 
ris and brought Dressen back. The Boston 
Red Sox streeted Lou Boudreau and called 
in Pinkey Higgins. The Detroit Tigers 
waved farewell to Freddy Hutchinson and 
welcomed Harris. The Phillies got rid of 
Moore and went to the bushes for Mayo 
Smith. 
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Joost waited to learn where the Ath- 
letics’ franchise would go and whether 
he would accompany it. The merry-go- 
round whirled on. 


The year began on a cultural note, with 
undergraduates furthering their education 
in football “bowl” games promoted to 
stimulate tourist business in Southern 
California, Florida, Louisiana, Texas and 
Way-points. For the next two months, 
basketball players gangled across varnished 
floors, without a single betting scandal, 
and televised fist fighters punched each 
other’s faces 4 or 5 nights a week for the 
benefit of the razor-blade and beer trade. 


Then it was March, and the baseball 
teams were in training camps, and the 
sports year was really under way. In his 
first day in uniform, Ted Williams, the 
lean and hungry batsman of the Boston 
Red Sox, fell down and broke his collar 
bone. In his first exhibition game, Mil- 
waukee’s Bobby Thomson slid and broke 
an ankle. 


Thomson, whose memorable home run 
against Brooklyn had won the 1951 pen- 
nant for the New York Giants, was to have 
performed a similar service for Milwaukee. 
Playing without him until August, the 
Braves finished third. 


Williams got into the Boston batting 
order in May with a metal pin holding 
his shoulder together. In a double-header 
in Detroit he went to bat 9 times, made 
8 hits including two home runs. “It hurt 
like hell,” he said. 


“When. they take that pin out,” said 
‘the Yankees’ Casey Stengel, “I want it. 
Wanta stick it into a couple of my guys.” 


Though their pitching was a trifle thin 
and some of their key players were grow- 
ing old, the Yankees won 103 games, 4 
more than their best in 5 championship 
years under Stengel. Inasmuch as Cleve- 
land won 111, this entitled them to go 
bird shooting the day after the season 
closed without tarrying for the World 
Series. 


For that matter, the Indians didn’t tarry 
long. They were widely favored to win the 
World Series from the New York Giants, 
even though the Giants had an implausible 
outfielder named Willie Mays who had won 
the National League batting championship 
in his first full season in the big league, 
and a remarkable young pitcher named 
Johnny Antonelli, obtained from Milwau- 
kee in the trade for Bobby Thomson, Ex- 
cept for these two, the Giants were essen- 
tially the same team that had finished fifth 
in 1953; they were considered a lucky 
club. 

They stayed lucky. A pinch-batter named 
Dusty Rhodes won the first World Series 
game for New York with a pop fly home 


run in the tenth inning. Rhodes tied the 
second game with a single and made vic- 
tory secure with another home run. He 
won the third with a 2-run single. 


The Giants completed Cleveland’s de- 
struction in the fourth game without even 
calling upon Rhodes. They were saving 
him in case they should need somebody 
to walk on water. 


Two fights for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world topped the year’s 
operations in boxing. The same men en- 
gaged in both, with widely dissimilar 
effect. 

In June Ezzard Charles, bull fiddle virtu- 
oso, former champion and perennial chal- 
lenger, faced up to Rocky Marciano for 
15 rounds, scarcely flinching from the 
champion’s terrible fists. Though he lost 
the decision by an indisputable margin, 
Charles won wild applause for stoicism 
when he walked unaided from the ring, 
his face a gibbous bubble of pain. 


In September, Charles was clubbed to 
the floor 3 times inside of 8 rounds. After 
the third fall he got up at the count of 
10, a fraction of a second too late. Or, as 
some ringsiders reasoned, just late enough 
to avoid unnecessary additional punish- 
ment. 


This time it was Marciano’s face that 
looked like a detour on Highway 66. His 
nose was split lengthwise. Blood from a cut 
near his left eye impaired his vision. He 
needed only one eye, though, to survey 
the heavyweight picture, barren of quali- 
fied contenders. 


In the divisions below the heavyweights, 
it was a relatively quiet year. Kid Gavilan, 
the welterweight champion, tried for Bobo 
Olson’s middleweight title and missed by 
considerable. Before the bout Gavilan and 
his brain trust denied reports that he had 
an injured hand; afterwards they allowed 
that the hand might have been injured, 
after all. 


Scheduled to defend his title against 
Philadelphia’s Johnny Saxton, in Septem- 
ber, Gavilan backed out for an unusual 
reason. He had the mumps. When the 
match was rescheduled, Saxton found an 
equally good reason for calling it off but 
didn’t take advantage of it. He was under 
sentence to jail. 


Fined $600 and given a 15-day sentence 
for ignoring a raft of traffic summonses, 
Saxton talked a New York court into 
leaving him at liberty until he could fight 
Gavilan on October 20. Since the time of 
Yankee Sullivan a century ago, plenty of 
jailbirds have fought for titles. Up to 
Saxton’s time, the record books listed no 
instance of a jailbird-elect fighting for a 
championship. After winning the decision 
and title in a wretched exhibition, Saxton 
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persuaded the judge to suspend the jail 
sentence. 

As every year must, 1954 meant the last 
of some headlined sports figures. Ted Wil- 
liams insisted it was his last season of 


baseball but some of the men who knew . 


him best took the announcement with 
mental reservations. There was no doubt 
at all about Native Dancer, greatest race 
horse of his time and the most popular 
)(because of television) of any day. 


Suffering a recurrence of the sore foot 
that shortened his 1953 campaign, the 
glamorous gray was returned to stud on 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Sagamore 
Farm in Maryland. As though to balance 
the scales, Sugar Ray Robinson, the best 
fighter of his generation, announced his 
unretirement after two years as a song- 
and-dance man. 


Among the 3-year-olds of 1954, there 
was no such standout as Native Dancer 
had been a year earlier. A little California 
horse, Determine, won the Kentucky 
Derby, and an hour or two later a stable- 
mate won another $100,000 race on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Possibly this unprecedented double per- 
suaded Andy Crevolin, owner of the win- 
ners, that no metal could touch him. At 
any rate, he submitted to a tape-recorded 
interview in which he confessed, among 
other things, that his stable didn’t try to 
win with a young horse the first 2 or 3 
times out, preferring to educate the horse 
(and those who bet on him) in the facts of 
racing. Scandalized California racing au- 
thorities suspended Crevolin and his stable 
temporarily. 


Determine passed up the Preakness, 
second item in the 3-year-olds’ spring 
triple, and that stakes went to Hasty Road, 
the blaze-faced colt that was second in the 
Derby. Then the clever veteran among 
trainers, Max Hirsch, sent a newcomer 
named High Gun out to win the Belmont 
Stakes, and when autumn arrived High 
Gun still looked best of the lot. 

Meanwhile a handsome bay 2-year-old 


was picking up some of the following 
Native Dancer left behind. This was Nashua, 
trained by 80-year-old Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons and ridden by Eddie Arcaro. In 
60-odd years on the turf, Mr. Fitz had 
had winners of virtually every American 
race of note except Saratoga’s Hopeful 
and Belmont’s Futurity. Nashua expunged 
the exceptions, became the long-range 
pin-up colt of 1955. 


College football lost a personage who 
occupied a position comparable with Na- 
tive Dancer’s on the track. Frank Leahy, 
coach of almost unbeatable Notre Dame, 
took heed when an ahbdomenal spasm 
knocked him out during the Notre Dame- 
Georgia Tech game of 1953. He retired, suc- 
ceeded by 26-year-old Terry Brennan, a 
Notre Dame halfback of recent vintage. 


“Why did you pick Brennan as your 
successor?” Leahy was asked. 


“TI didn’t,” he said. “The priests at Notre 
Dame did. Every man on my staff was 
capable of handling a job as head coach 
for any college. I wrote a letter describ- 
ing each man’s qualifications as I saw 
them. Then the fathers made their own 
decision.” 


“You don’t think for a moment,” it was 
suggested, “that your letter conditioned 
their thinking?” 


Mr. Leahy suddenly become interested in 
a picture on the wall. 


In its first game under Brennan, Notre 
Dame polished off a powerful adversary, 
Texas. Then Notre Dame lost to Purdue, 
and the heat was off the young coach. 
From here on his teams would win or lose, 
same like anybody else’s. 


Vic Seixas, 31-year-old heir to a Phila- 
delphia bathtub fortune, won the national 
tennis championship. Ed Furgol, a profes- 
sional with a withered arm, took the 
National Open golf title. This was a great 
victory, encompassing the defeat of a 
genuinely great competitor—Ben Hogan. 
We may not see Ben’s like again, 


1954: THE YEAR OF NONFICTION 
by JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 


Book Critic, San Francisco Chronicle 


ae OR EIGHT years ago it seemed that, 
with the war safely past, American 
fiction might well be in for a vigorous 
renewal. There was in fact a flurry; several 
new young novelists appeared, all notably 
articulate and all technically able, and it 
looked as though a fresh generation might 
have something important to say in fiction. 


It did not happen. Too many of the new 


young men shot their bolt in their first 
novels. Too many of the older ones were 
bewildered by the rapidly changing world. 
As 1954 came to its close, the popular 
sport among critics was the holding of 
symposiums on such questions as “Is the 
novel dead?” 


Laments are doubtless premature. The 
year saw such fine fiction as Harriette 


Arnow’s The Dollmaker and Wright Morris’s 
The Huge Season. There was William 
Faulkner’s uneven yet towering fiction- 
edifice, A Fable. A 35-year-old first novel- 
ist, Milton Lott, turned up with The Last 
Hunt, a tale of the last days of the buffalo, 
to which he brought a maturity seldom 
granted to first novelists and even more 
seldom applied to a theme so easily con- 
fused with the “Western.” In spite of these 
and a few more, the fiction-level was 
mediocre-to-low. 


Various reasons have been assigned 
for this. Book publishing is not actually 
big business; its annual take is something 
like half of that of the dog-food industry, 
for instance. But it is big enough so that, 
when economic pressures tend to make 
mediocrity the safest commodity, pub- 
lishers’ selections can affect American 
reading to a considerable degree. In 1954, 
partly due to the mushrooming growth of 
soft-cover book publishing, the regular 
publishers by and large plumped for for- 
mula-fiction as at least a fairly sure bet 
—and the safest in that field is the stand- 
ard “historical” costume-piece, which 
reached a kind of costumed (and uncos- 
tumed) peak. For this and other reasons 
—chiefly perhaps a generalized public 
uneasiness about today’s world which was 
translated into the desire to know more 
about it—nonfiction found a new and 
surprisingly large body of readers. 


A good deal was frankly of the escape 
sort. There was the exciting and very well 
done Of Whales and Men by R. B. Robert- 
son. There were the mountain-climbing 
books, headed by Sir John Hunt’s Con- 
quest of Everest, and there was a parallel 
upturn in books about far places; Heinrich 
Harrer’s Seven Years in Tibet was one of 
the really good ones. There were a dozen 
or so now-it-can-be-told narratives con- 
cerning war adventures; here the best 
came out of England, with Ewen Montagu’s 
The Man Who Never Was a prime example. 
And there was a sound literary-historical 
performance of an exceptionally high order, 
The Reason Why, in which an English- 
woman, Cecil Woodham-Smith, examined 
in fascinating detail the background of the 
disastrous charge of the Light Brigade in 
the Crimean War. 


But it was serious nonfiction, informa- 
tive, sometimes hortatory, always purport- 
ing to answer the reader’s questions about 
his world, that led the lists. 


Elmer Davis’s But We Were Born Free 
remained a country-wide best-seller for 
months. Among several thoughtful analyses 
of modern man and where he seems to be 
going, The Measure of Man by Joseph 
Wood Krutch was least dogmatic, best 
written, and best calculated to help bridge 
the gap between the social philosopher and 


the lay reader. Two men, both widely in- 
fluential among American opinion makers, 
published books made up of lectures they 
had delivered to university audiences. One 
was Adlai Stevenson’s nonpartisan Call to 
Greatness, the other was George F. Ken- 
nan’s Realities of American Foreign Policy; 
both urged a more honest facing of world 
situations, greater awareness that the idea 
of world-without-conflict may remain long 
unattained, and especially an intelligent 


humility as the basis of any American ~ 


approach in dealings with other nations, 
particularly our potential friends. 


The last four volumes of Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s massive Study of History appeared 
late but reached an audience far larger 
than the most sanguine publisher of such 
a work could have hoped for, even a few 
years ago. Pearl Buck’s autobiographical 
My Several Worlds was expected to reach 
the large body of her admirers; but it 
found many more who read it because 
they were troubled about Asia and hoped 
to make contact through a writer who 
knew that continent at first hand. This 
was true also of The Memoirs of Aga Khan, 
even after it became clear that the book 
was no gossipy chitchat by a rich man 
who liked horse-racing, but a serious com- 
mentary on Far Eastern politics from the 
viewpoint of one who took part in large 
affairs for more than half a century as 
leader of some 70 million Ismaili Muslims. 


Americans, Moreover, wanted to under- 
stand more of the less familiar parts of 
their own country, not 6nly politically but 
physically, wherefore they read (to note 
only two among many) such outstandingly 
well done books as Wallace Stegner’s Be- 
yond the 100th Meridian and Paul Horgan’s 
poetically written and richly informed 
Great River: The Rio Grande, both of 
which related regional understanding to 
the whole American scene. 


In sum, then, the swing to nonfiction in 
1954, although partly due to publishing 
economics and lessened confidence in our 
novelists, also derived from the phenomen- 
ally larger number of Americans who 
wanted to form opinions (and perhaps 
relieve their fears) and so needed back- 
ground information to help them. The 


\ eager reception accorded books about The 


Bomb and several discussions of global 
strategy—Thomas Finletter’s Power and 
Policy, for example—confirms this belief. 


Yet it is plain that in the public’s judg- 
ment, expressed in what it actually read 
in 1954, the novel is running weakly. Bar- 
ring a powerful reorientation, which can 
come only through the presence on pub- 
lishers’ lists of novels with something 
serious to say, the present trend may well 
continue in 1955, and fiction will find it- 
self again in a poor second place. 
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TELEVISION-RADIO 


by MERRILL PANITT 


Managing Editor, TV Guide 


NN THE AVERAGE home, surveys reported, 
Americans spent more time sleeping or 
working than they did watching television 
—but not much more. The exact figures 
were 5 hours a day during peak winter 
viewing months and 3 hours and 40 min- 
utes a day during the summer ebb. 


They watched I Love Lucy and Dragnet, 
_ The Lone Ranger and Comedy Hour, Super- 

man and Howdy Doody and Arthur God- 
frey. They also watched what proved to be 
a combination of these—the Mundt Com- 
mittee Hearings on Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy and Army Secretary Stevens. 


While the television industry busied 
itself with plans for adding color to the 
sight-and-sound medium and producing 
elaborate star-studded ‘“spectaculars” and 
“extravaganzas,” housewives parked in 
front of their television sets for weeks to 
follow the big soap opera from Washington. 
When it finally ended, the ladies went 
back to their housework, each of them 
happily convinced that the men they had 
picked as heroes were still heroes and 
the ones they had labeled villains were 
still villains. 


To the public, the introduction of color 
television was interesting, the way a 
chinchilla coat is interesting. Demand 
from consumers was practically nonexist- 
ent, for the first sets introduced bore a 
$1,000 price tag and boasted a 12-inch 
picture—about half the size of the average 
black-and-white picture. 


So, partly to arouse more excitement 
over color, and partly to add some variety 
to television entertainment, NBC’s presi- 
dent, Sylvester (Pat) Weaver, announced 
that his network would colorcast a series 
of once-a-month “spectacular” programs 
featuring movie and stage stars in their 
TV debuts. CBS promptly grabbed the ball 
by announcing a series of color ‘‘extrava- 
ganzas” and ABC hired Walt Disney as 
an antidote. 


Some of the first spectaculars and ex- 
travaganzas were, at least, artistic succes- 
ses. All but the few industry executives 
who had color sets in their homes, and 
the few thousand curious viewers who 
watched color sets in dealers’ showrooms, 
saw the programs in black and white. But 
newspaper critics weren’t always too kind, 
and most viewers considered each $250,000 
production another show, to be dialed in 
only if it promised to be better than what 
was on competing stations. 


There was no doubt about it, though, 


Color was definitely on its way. Two com- 
panies began manufacturing 21-inch 
color tubes, and before too long, they 
promised, sets would sell for $500. The 
networks continued their spectaculars and 
extravaganzas, and telecast more and more 
of their regular shows in compatible color. 


Meanwhile, back in the living room, the 
ladies were “oh”’ing and “ah”ing over 
Liberace, a chubby, toothy, wavy-haired 
piano player whose virtuosity at winking 
into a camera, some thought, exceeded his 
piano technique. That other great favorite 
of the ladies, Arthur Godfrey, made head- 
lines by conducting the most public firing 
since Lincoln dismissed McClellan. 


One of Godfrey’s male vocalists, Julius 
LaRosa, had hired himself an agent. He 
also was in love with one of Godfrey’s 
female vocalists—who happened to be 
married. Godfrey fired LaRosa in full view 
of his television audience and within ear- 
shot of his radio audience. A few months 
later Godfrey, flying his own plane, buzzed 
an airport tower in New Jersey. For this 
he got more headlines and suspension of 
his pilot’s license. 


Betty Hutton did one television show, 
her debut in the medium, and promptly 
announced she was retiring not only from 
television, but from all of show business. 
Jackie Gleason slipped during a comedy 
skit and broke a leg—on the air. During 
a rehearsal Red Skelton ran head-on into 
a trick door that was supposed to fall 
apart. It didn’t and he went to the hospital 
with a concussion. Mario Lanza sang 
beautifully during an extravaganza but it 
turned out that he was merely moving his 
lips in time to recordings made several 
years earlier. Wally Cox got married—on 
and off the air—so that now there is a 
Mrs. Peepers and a Mrs. Cox. 


Television shows covered life—real and 
fictional—literally from the womb to the 
tomb. Medic (so closely patterned after 
the realistic Dragnet that wags promptly 
labeled it “Drugnet’’) presented a Caesarian 
birth. Dr. Francis Horwich’s Ding Dong 
School, Howdy Doody, Pinky Lee and others 
acted as TV baby sitters. There were edu- 
cational programs on local stations and 
networks for school-age children, and TV 
covered .the adventures of teen-agers in 
Meet Corliss Archer, Father Knows Best 
and a slew of others. For those who were 
engaged to marry, there was Two in Love 
(“Tell all about how he proposed and win 
prizes”); and for those who favored a wed= 
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ding on TV, Bride and Groom was at hand. 
When you had children but couldn’t afford 
them, succor was offered by Strike It Rich. 
If you needed appliances or a nest egg for 
middle age, On Yowr Account, Dollar a 
Second, Beat the Clock, Stop the Music 
and Break the Bank came to the rescue. 
Life Begins at Eighty was for oldsters; and 
for those interested in funny adventures 
even after death, Topper starred ghosts. 


The dramatic programs already had 
skimmed through most plays in the public 
domain, from Aeschylus to Ibsen, but they 
found some more and could always re- 
peat Shakespeare. Then they did Broad- 
way hits, Broadway flops and some plays 
that couldn’t have reached Broadway by 
any stretch of even a TV producer’s im- 
agination. Robert Sherwood, Ben Hecht, 
William Faulkner and other literary lights 
tried writing TV plays but flopped. Yet 
unknowns like Paddy Chayevsky, Robert 
Alan Aurthur and Horton Foote ground 
out TV play after TV play and scored with 
critics. New books, old books, books that 
hadn’t been published yet were adapted 
for the medium—and still the problem was 
material. The gaping entertainment maw 
could not be satisfied—but the schedule 
read 8 hour-long dramas a week and the 
shows had to go on. Sometimes one won- 
dered why. 


There really were no startlingly new 
ideas. Dragnet had been a success showing 
Los Angeles detectives at work, so the new 
shows included Medic (Los Angeles doctors 
at work), Alarm (Los Angeles firemen at 
work) and Lineup (a switch—San Fran- 
cisco detectives at work). I Love Lucy, al- 
ready imitated, copied and rewritten for 
other situation comedies, turned up in 
still more guises. 


Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca, successful 


comics together, fell prey to declining — 
ratings and split up. Caesar got a show of 
his own. So did Miss Coca. Critics agreed 
there was something lacking in their new 
programs—each other. Bob Hope’s contri- 
bution to TV comedy was chiefly osculatory 
(his writers kept him busy bussing his 
pretty guest stars when they ran out of 
jokes), and Milton Berle continued to offer 
the new, humble Berle. 


One bright new comic stood out like a 
thoroughbred in a glue factory corral— 
George Gobel. Without slapstack or fan- 
fare, he was funny. 


As usual, home television had 39 weeks 
of good entertainment during the cool 
months and 13 weeks of repeats, quizzes 
and other time-fillers during the summer. 
The industry simply couldn’t forget its 
background—radio and its yearly summer 
hiatus—and no one was daring enough to 
offer a really good summer schedule to 
attract viewers. 


As for radio, its summer entertainment 
hiatus was stretching into fall, winter and 
spring. Disc jockeys and soap operas filled 
the air during the days, warmed over 
dramas and whodunits during the nights 
—until the disc jockeys took over again. 
There was even room for some fine (un- 
sponsored) music. 


But many radio stations were making 
more money than ever before. No broad- 
caster looks forward to great profit from 
network shows, and the number of net- 
work shows was steadily decreasing. The 
more time spent on local disc jockeys and 
local advertising, the more money flows 
into a station’s coffers. So in 1954, radio 
was a profitable business indeed. Not too 
entertaining for the listener, of course, 
but business is, after all, business. 


THEATER 
by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Drama Critic, Time Magazine 


HATEVER VERDICT the history books 

may bestow upon the past year on 
Broadway, there is no doubt of its almost 
spectacular superiority over the year that 
preceded it. During that deplorable earlier 
-period, it proved something of an achieve- 
ment for a show not to be downright bad; 
during the more glowing stretch of which 
I write some twenty-odd productions have, 
at the very least, been easy to sit through. 
Recently, indeed, there has been an abso- 
lute spate of adequacy, an over-abundance 
of slightly-better-than-averageness. Play 
after play has at any rate been good 
enough to start an argument. 


But the striking and encouraging fact 
is less how superior the past year seems 


‘in relation to its predecessor than how 


different. The difference, in the future per- 
spective of history, may well seem a matter 
of geography. For what broke down last 
year was happily not Broadway itself, but 
the rigid and rather comically snobbish dis- 
tinction between Broadway and Off-Broad- 
way. Where a show lived ceased to be the 
key to what it was: the Lower East Side 
suddenly had a certain dash, Greenwich 
Village a certain propriety. Much the most 
encourging single event in the recent 
theater is the founding of the Phoenix on 
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lower Second Avenue—an organization 
that, even in its upsy-downsy first year, 
was always plainly working with some- 
thing, and toward something. There were 
vital flaws in its production of, say, Corio- 
_lanus, but the important thing was: that 
Coriolanus got produced. And at least once, 
with a musical that went on to Broadway 
—with The Golden Apple—the Phoenix 
offered something very successfuly indi- 
vidual. 


And other Off-Broadway productions— 
Calder Willingham’s End as a Man, Alfred 
Hayes’ Girl on the Via Flaminia—not only 
got to Broadway but also contributed 
something alive and refreshing. And on 
Broadway or off, it became a year of prom- 
ising newcomers and of interesting first 
plays: not only End as a Man and The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia, but Jane Bowles’ 
brilliantly imperfect In the Summerhouse, 
Louis Peterson’s chronicle of a young 
Negro’s ‘growing up, Take a Giant Step, 
Julian Foss’ spotlighting of “Madison Ave- 
nue” careerism, The Magic and the Loss; 
and most successfully in box-office terms, 
Robert Anderson’s tale of a prep-school boy 
unjustly accused of homosexuality, Tea and 
Sympathy. These newcomers proved a very 
saving thing, for virtually none of Broad- 
way’s better-known old-timers—whether 
Robert Sherwood or Arthur Miller or John 
van Druten or Moss Hart or Lillian Hell- 
man or Tennessee Wililams or Thornton 
Wilder or George Kelly or Mary Chase— 
so much as put in an appearance. Among 
all the hits of ’53-’54, about the only old- 
timer to be represented was George S. 
Kaufman with The Solid Gold Cadillac; 
and even he collaborated with Howard 
Teichmann. 


The odd thing about such a better-than- 
average period is the number of things it 
didn’t feature or even include. Besides the 
dearth of name playwrights, there was a 
decided dearth of musicals, there was an 
almost total lack of thrillers, and—on 
Broadway itselfi—a complete lack of re- 
vivals. But if neither Hamlets nor who- 
dunits, there has yet been a fair enough 
showing in terms of comedy and of drama 
alike—with the newcomers forming the 
backbone of the drama squad. If the big- 
gest smash of all, John Patrick’s Teahouse 
of the August Moon, is a comedy, the next 
biggest, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
is a piece of excellent theater. Comedy 
has turned up in a great variety of forms 
—not only the usual domestic and farcical 
trifles, but philosophical comedy in T. S, 
Eliot’s Confidential Clerk, psychoanalytical 
comedy in Edward Chodorov’s Oh Men, 
Oh Women, the comedy of manners in 
Samuel Taylor’s Sabrina Fair, and in Liam 
O’Brien’s bigamistic The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker, a sort of Double-Life with 
Father. And if comedy, in Teahouse, gave 
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Broadway its biggest popular lift, it also 
in Kind Sir (with Mary Martin and Charles 
Boyer) gave it its biggest letdown. 


Kind Sir is one of several events that 
have made for an era of mild surprises. 
Quite as unforeseen was the triumph, on 
the last night of the 5354 season, of the 
musical Pajama Game; and the success, 
very early in ’54’55, of the British spoof 
of musicals in the ’20s, The Boy Friend. 
Nor could even his warmest night-club 
admirers have supposed that Victor Borge’s 
one-man show would still be flourishing a 
year after it opened. Surprising, too, was 
the fate of Kismet, a lush fandango that 
was never reviewed because of the news- 
paper strike, and that, in defiance not so 
much of the critics as of commonsense, 
became a tremendous smash. Not so sur- 
prising is the success of a tinny trifle 
called Dear Charles, since it provides a field 
day for Tallulah Bankhead. And leading 
ladies have generally enriched the scene 
—whether Audrey Hepburn in Ondine, De- 
borah Kerr in Tea and Sympathy, Ina 
Claire in The Confidential Clerk or Shirley 
Booth in By The Beautiful Sea. 


’ The season now advancing got off to 
nothing vast in the way of trends or tri- 
umphs. Having established itself as a place 
worth visiting, Off-Broadway was full of 
plans for soirees. Having enjoyed a period 
of relative privacy, musical comedy was 
very much back in the public eye: among 
its major events were Fanny, with an S. N. 
Behrman-Joshua Logan book and a Harold 
Rome score; Silk Stockings, with a book by 
Mr. & Mrs. George S. Kaufman and a Cole 
Porter score; and The House of Flowers, 
with a book by Truman Capote and music 
by Harold Arlen. And several oldtime play- 
wrights—Maxwell Anderson, Clifford Odets, 
Noel Coward and Sidney Kingsley among 
others—had also arranged to be seen in 
public. 


As for the prevailing somewhat-better- 
than-average level of achievement, it per- 
haps signifies that any number of plays 
have good writing in them, and any num- 
ber of others have good playwrighting, but 
that extremely few have both. Too many 
effective theater pieces, like Tea and Sym- 
pathy, quite lack distinction; too many 
talented performances with language, like 
In the Summerhouse, aren’t really plays. 
This glaring division plainly suggests that 
the “natural” playwrights have too much 
of the mere carpenter about them, while 
the natural writers—many of them pri- 
marily fiction writers—have a great deal 
to learn about the theater. As between the 
two, if producers really seek quality, it is 
the born writers who deserve particular 
help. For the skill they need to become 
good playwrights can be acquired, where 
the talent needed to become a good writer 
cannot, 
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MOVIES 
by T. H. WENNING 


Movie Critic, Newsweek 


ACK IN 1950, producers and exhibitors 
joined forces to ballyhoo pictures un- 
der the rousing slogan, “Movies Are Better 
Than Ever.” They weren’t, and the cam- 
paign didn’t fool anybody. The industry 
had to wait almost until 1954 before it 
could start pointing with legitimate pride, 
and by that time Hollywood didn’t need 
any catch phrase to market its product. 
Making fewer films, and making them with 
more attention to story and quality, pro- 
ducers found that TV competition was 
more of a spur than a threat; that the 
choice fewer pictures commanded larger 
grosses than twice as many of the whole- 
sale harvest. 


The chances are that the potential movie 
public was a little sated with TV and 
just about ready to return to its former 
loyalty. But perhaps the biggest factor 
in luring the customers out of their par- 
lors was CinemaScope, 20th Century-Fox’s 
clamorously publicized parlay of the wide 
screen and the anamorphic lens, It came 
at the psychological moment. Three-D 
had caused a flutter of excitement, and a 
few 3-D pictures made money on their 
novelty value. But the public didn’t take 
to wearing uncomfortable polaroid glasses, 
and the general story level of 3-D films 
was so primitive that this particular form 
of projection in depth disappeared un- 
mourned. 


In contrast, CinemaScope’s first offer- 
ing, The Robe, promised to become one of 
the greatest box-office attractions of all 
time; and since that auspicious start, the 
anamorphic lens has taken a firm hold on 
film exhibition throughout the world. 


In October of 1954, Paramount, with 
White Christmas, introduced another proc- 
ess called VistaVision, which gave the 
wide screen added height, clarity of color 
and a sharper definition of image. With 
the release of The Big Rainbow, RKO 
offered another technique, Superscope, 
which proved to be compatible with both 
wide screen and CinemaScope’s projection 
equipment. Meanwhile Cinerama, the first 
in the field, wound up its second year as 
a box-office bonanza. Although This is 
Cinerama has been exhibited in only 13 
major cities, it drew more than 9,000,000 
customers for a tariff of over $17,000,000. 


The stuff that the year’s celluloid dreams 
were made of didn’t show any notable 
trends beyond the aforementioned atten- 
tion to quality, increased footage and an 
understandable weakness for the kind of 


story material that could fill up the wide 
screen with spectacle and scenery. And 
Gone With the Wind took to the wide 
screen for its fourth tour of the country, 
and promised to add another 6 or 7 million 
dollars to its record-breaking gross of 
$26,000,000. 

Two of the year’s truly notable films 
were On the Waterfront and The Caine 
Mutiny. The first starred Marlon Brando 
in what is probably the best performance 
of his career, and introduced Eva Marie 
Saint, a talented newcomer from TV. 
Directed by Elia Kazan and written by 
Budd Schulberg, this realistic and absorb- 
ing exposé of gangsterism along the New 
York waterfront looks like a ripe field for 
Academy Awards. Similarly The Caine 
Mutiny, produced by Stanley Kramer, was 
a shrewd job of shaping Herman Wouk’s 
fully-packed best-seller to the exigencies 
of the screen without losing any of the 
novel’s drama and fine sense of charac- 
terization. . 


Alfred Hitchcock was represented b 
two slick melodramas—Dial M for Murder, 
and Rear Window—this last measuring 
up to the best exercise in suspense the 
Old Master has ever turned out. (Both 
films co-starred Grace Kelly, who, along 
with Audrey Hepburn, is one of the few 
new players Hollywood has found with 
the talent and the personal magnetism to 
rate genuine stardom.) 

Of other first rate dramas and comedies 
there were plenty: Executive Suite, Beat 
the Devil, Broken Lance, and Suddenly!, 
a taut little melodrama in which Frankie 
Sinatra demonstrates that his fine per- 
formance in From Here to Eternity was 
no flash in the pan. 

Billy Wilder improved on the stage hit, 
Sabrina, with a large assist from Audrey 
Hepburn. Danny Kaye’s Knock on Wood 
was his funniest comedy to date, and It 
Should Happen to You not only gave Judy 
Holliday a calculated field day but, in 
Jack Lemmon, discovered a young actor 
with an infinite capacity for being amus- 
ing. Riding high in the documentary field, 
Walt Disney released The Vanishing Prairie, 
the second in his remarkable series of full- 
length nature studies. 


The foreign invasion maintained a steady 
pressure, adding to the gaiety ef the na- 
tion without threatening any dangerous 
competition. Italy’s Bread, Love and 
Dreams increased the prestige of Gina 
Lollobrigida as a glamor girl and a box- 
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Office attraction. France, while not match- 
ing its previous years, was able to send 
such worthy emissaries as The Earrings of 
Madame De, Mr. Hulot’s Holiday and The 
French Touch. England came off cheerfully 
with the delightful Genevieve, Hobson’s 
Choice, The Pickwick Papers, The Little 


_ Kidnappers, High and Dry, and an extra- 


ordinarily handsome Italian-made version 
of Romeo and Juliet. Ugetsu, Japan’s single 
entry, attracted the same people who were 
impressed with the brilliant Roshomon of 
1952. 

' The problem of censorship within and 
without the movie industry presented an 
apparently insoluble problem, The Su- 
preme Court upset state bans on the films 
La Ronde and M, but a half dozen censor 
boards announced their determination 
“to continue to bar objectionable films in 


terms of our respective state laws.” In a 
letter to Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, 
Samuel Goldwyn sought to have the film 
industry liberalize its own self-imposed 
code of morality: “Unless the code is 
brought reasonably up to date, the tend- 
ency to by-pass it, which has already 
begun, will increase.” Late in the year the 
MPAA came up with what it undoubtedly 
regarded as a big step in the right di- 
rection. New amendments permitted the 
treatment of miscegenation and the use 
of hard liquor on the screen—‘within the 
limits of good taste.” The board also re- 
moved the ban against the use in dialogue 
of such basic words as “hell,” “damn,” 
“fanny,” and “nerts,” and, as a greater 
concession, permitted jokes about traveling 
salesmen and farmers’ daughters, 


HEADLINE STORIES OF 1954 


EISENHOWER RECORD 


In August 1954, soon after the 83rd Con- 
gress adjourned, President Eisenhower 
made a radio-television speech saying every 
American “can be proud” of its record. 
According to his figures, the Administra- 
tion program was embodied in 64 legis- 
lative projects, and 54 of them were en- 
acted into law. The President said that 
made the batting average .830. 

In some instances, however, the bills as 
passed did not fully correspond to what 
the Administration had requested. Follow- 
ing is the record on major legislation: 


SUBSTANTIAL ADMINISTRATION 
VICTORIES 

St. Lawrence Seaway—Participation with 
Canada in development of the waterway 
was authorized. ; 

Tax reform—Tax laws were extensively re- 
vised, with $1.3 billion in relief granted 
to corporations and individuals. 

Farm price supports—Instead of a rigid 
90% price support for 5 major crops, the 
support level was made flexible at 82144% 
to 90%. The Administration had asked 
for 75% as the minimum. 

Social Security—The system was expanded 
to give old-age pensions to 10 million 
more, mostly farmers. 

Atomic energy—The law was revised to 
allow exchange of data with friendly 
nations, and to permit private industry 
to develop atomic power. 

Antisubversive measures—Peacetime espi- 
onage was made punishable by death. 


Witnesses can be forced to testify under 
certain conditions by granting them im- 
munity. Citizenship is to be revoked for 
those convicted of conspiracy to over- 
throw the government. Communist-infil- 
trated labor unions are to be deprived 
of government protection of their rights. 
The Administration failed to get a law 
to permit wire-tap evidence in espionage 
cases. The Administration did not re- 
quest, but did get, a law depriving the 
Communist party of all legal rights. 

Housing—Congress. authorized 35,000 pub- 
lic housing units in one year, but hedged: 
about with restrictions. The President 
had asked for 140,000 units in the next 
4 years. 

Foreign trade—The Reciprocal ‘Trade 
Agreement Act was. extended for one 
year instead of 3; the President failed 
to get authority to make additional 
tariff cuts. 

Mutual aid—Requested funds were cut to 
$5.2 billion. 


ADMINISTRATION DEFEATS 


Labor—Revision of the Taft-Hartley law 
was pigeonholed in the Senate, 

Voting age—A Constitutional amendment 
to give the vote to 18-year-olds failed in 
the Senate. 

Statehood—Granting statehood to Hawaii 
failed in the House, 

Health—Congress refused a $25-million 
Federal fund for a health reinsurance 
program to extend private systems. 
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feadline Stories of 1954 


INDO-CHINA STORY 


HE FRENCH won control of Indo-China 

‘in the 19th century, and lost it to the 
Japanese in World War II. The native 
peoples had resented French exploitation, 
and when Japan surrendered, they pro- 
claimed independence. Since no French 
troops were available, British forces moved 
into Indo-China, restored order and 
handed it back to French authorities early 
in 1946. 


Late in 1946, the native nationalists 
started the warfare against the French 
which was to continue unil 1954. In the 
beginning there were relatively few Com- 
munists, but with techniques taught by 
Moscow they wormed their way into the 
native nationalist movements. The leader 
was Moscow-trained Ho Chi Minh. 


The war dragged on in a weary stalemate 
over the years. The great difficulty of the 
French was that they did not have the sup- 
port of the population as a whole. In an 
effort to win the people, the French re- 
luctantly, bit by bit, granted more self- 
government. The U. S. kept urging France 
to do so. By 1954, the 3 Associated States of 
Indo-China—Viét-Nam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia—were technically independent states 
within the French Union. But France 
supervised their foreign and military af- 
fairs. The nominal chief of state of Viét- 
Nam was former Emperor Bao Dai, who 
was installed by the French in 1949. He 
did not succeed in arousing the enthusiasm 
of the people. 

In 1950, both the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China accorded diplomatic recog- 
nition to Ho Chi Minh and his rebel 
Vietminh regime. He then controlled sub- 
stantial areas of Viét-Nam; but there was 
no organzed rebel movement in the two 
smaller states of Laos and Cambodia. 
Soon after Russia’s recognition, the State 
Department announced that U. S. aid 
would be sent to Indo-China to develop 
“senuine nationalism.” However, the Ko- 
rean War broke out, and American aid 
started out as just a trickle. By 1954, the 
U. S. was ready to spend $785 million to 
help France and Viét-Nam in their losing 
fight against the Communist rebels. The 
American contribution had risen to ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the cost of the 
warfare. 

Despite American aid, the drain on 
France was terrific. Nearly one-third of the 
total French officer corps was involved. 
The combined French Union military 
forces in the field were estimated at 
460,000, of whom 260,000 were Viét-Nam 
soldiers. The rest were French regulars, 
units of the Foreign Legion, Senegalese 
and Moroccans. 


Up until almost the end, the fighting 


was mainly guerrilla warfare in mountains, 
jungles and rice paddies, with no fixed 
lines of battle. In 1954, the largest single 
battle was fought for Dien Bien Phu, an 
isolated fortress which the French had 
created in northwest Viét-Nam. At Dien 
Bien Phu it became evident that Red 
China was supplying massive aid in mili- 
tary equipment to the Communist rebels— 
heavy artillery, antiaircraft guns and 
trucks of Russian make. On May 7, Dien 
Bien Phu and its garrison of at least 10,000 
French Union forces fell to the Commu- 
nists. 

Shortly before that disaster, a conference 
had been convened in Geneva, Switzerland, 
on April 26, 1954, to seek peace in the 
Far East. Participants were the U. S., 
Britain, France, Russia, Communist China 
and the 3 states of Indo-China. 

The conference bogged down until June, 
when France got a new Premier, Pierre 
Mendés-France; and he announced his de- 
termination to get peace in Indo-China 
by July 20 or else resign. The armistice 
agreements were signed on July 21, only a 
few hours after his deadline. 

Under the truce terms, France surren- 
dered to the Communist Vietminh the 
northern half of Viét-Nam from the 17th 
parallel up to the border of Red China. 
This lost area of about 60,000 square miles 
had a population of 14 million. It in- 
cluded Hanoi, largest city of northern 
Indo-China, and the seaport of Haiphong. 
The agreement called for holding elections 
throughout all of Viét-Nam in 1956. The 
two smaller states of Laos and Cambodia 
were left virtually intact, free of Commu- 
nist rule. 

The U. S. declined to sign the tryice 
terms on the ground that we would not be 
a party to handing people over to Com- 
munist control. However, we announced 
that we would respect the agreement and 
not try to upset it. 


Trieste 


The map on page 417 went to press be- 
fore the settlement of the Trieste dispute 
was reached. However, it illustrates approx- 
imately the division of the territory which 
was agreed upon. Italy received control 
over Zone A, which includes the city of 
Trieste and a coastal strip stretching north 
to the Italian border. Yugoslavia received 
Zone B (with a small addition from Zone 
A), which constitutes the hinterland south 
of the seaport. The withdrawal of Amer- 
ican and British occupation troops was 
conducted in October. The Trieste settle- 
ment also came too late for notation under 
“Significant Changes in Political Status 
Since 1945” on page 427. 
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McCARTHY STORY 


| eet Army-McCartHy inquiry began on 

April 22, 1954, and ended on June 17 
after more than two million words of testi- 
mony. It was televised in full across the 
nation for 187 hours, which set a record 
for Congressional hearings visible to mil- 
lions. 


~The clash between Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, Republican of Wisconsin, and 
Civilian leaders of the Department of the 
Army arose out of the case of Dr, Irving 
Peress, an Army dentist who, on Jan. 30, 
1954, appeared before the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee headed 
by McCarthy and refused on grounds of 
possible self-incrimination, pleading the 
Fifth Amendment, to answer questions 
about Communist connections. 


Peress had been drafted into the Army 
as a captain, and had been stepped up to 
the rank of major; an order for his honor- 
able discharge had been issued Jan 18, and 
the discharge was made effective Feb. 2. 
McCarthy regarded this as indication that 
the Army was “coddling” Communists, and 
sought to find out who was responsible. 
Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, on the wit- 
ness stand, refused to name Army Officers 
involved in the promotion and discharge 
of Peress. McCarthy told Zwicker that he 
“should be removed from any command,” 
and that he was ‘not fit to wear that 
uniform.” 


Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
intervened with a statement that he would 
never allow Army personnel to be “brow- 
beaten or humiliated.” He ignored Mc- 
Carthy’s demand for names of officers in 
the Peress case. Shortly afterward, how- 
ever, he was persuaded by Republican 
members of the investigating subcommit- 
tee to promise to supply the names. 


On March 11, it became known that 
the Department of the Army had prepared 
a detailed and explosive report charging 
that McCarthy and Roy M. Cohn, chief 
counsel of his subcommittee staff, had ex- 
erted pressure on the Army over the course 
of 8 months to get favored treatment for 
G. David Schine, a former unpaid sub- 
committee consultant and close friend of 
Cohn, Schine failed to get a commission 
and was drafted. 


McCarthy promptly struck back with 
accusations that the Department of the 
Army had attempted to blackmail him into 
halting investigation of the Army by 
threatening to make public the Schine 
report. He also said the Army used Schine 
as a “hostage.” 


After considerable Congressional discus- 
sion, it was decided that the charges and 
countercharges would be the subject of an 


inquiry by the Senate Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee itself. But for the 
duration of these hearings, Sen. McCarthy 
would step off the committee. Sen. Karl E. 
Mundt, South Dakota Republican, would 
be acting chairman. Other subcommittee 
members were Republican Senators Dirk- 
sen, Potter and Dworshak (the latter sub- 
stituting temporarily for McCarthy) and 
Democratic Senators McClellan, Symington 
and Jackson. 


The subcommittee employed as its spe- 
cial impartial counsel Ray H. Jenkins, of 
Knoxville, Tenn. The Army employed as its 
special counsel Joseph N. Welch, of Boston. 


When the hearings began on April 22, 
Secretary of the Army Stevens was on the 
witness stand for the first 14 days. He 
said that since July 1953 there had been 
19 conferences and 65 telephone calls be- 
tween Army personnel and McCarthy or 
his aides regarding Schine. First the effort 
had been to get Schine a commission; 
later to get him passes to be absent from 
Fort Dix, N. J., ostensibly to do subcom- 
mittee work; and to get him assigned to 
New York. Stevens said: “The Schine case 
is only an example of the wrongful seeking 
of privilege, of the perversion of power.” 


Stevens denied under oath that he had 
at any time suggested that the subcom- 
mittee investigate the Navy or Air Force, 
Counselor Adams later made the same de- 
nial on the witness stand. Adams also testi- 
fied that Cohn exploded with wrath when 
it was suggested that Schine might be 
sent overseas. Adams quoted Cohn as 
saying: “‘Stevens is through as Secretary 
of the Army....We will wreck the 
Army.” 


It was not until late in May that Roy M. 
Cohn went on the witness stand, followed 
by Sen. McCarthy. They had developed 
their case against the Department of the 
Army to a considerable extent through 
questioning earlier in the inquiry, and as 
witnesses they stood by their allegations 
of an Army “blackmail attempt” to curb 
the subcommittee investigation. 


A Constitutional issue was raised in the 
course, of the hearings. The Constitution 
gives separate but equal powers to the 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
branches. The question—a perennial one— 
was: When does one branch encroach on 
the powers of another? 


The issue arose following the introduc- 
tion of a document by Sen. McCarthy, 
which purported to be a carbon copy of a 
letter written by J. Edgar Hoover, FBI 
director. It developed that Hoover had not 
written such a letter, but that McCarthy’s 
document did contain 7 paragraphs iden- 
tical with a section of a classified confi- 
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_ dential memorandum which the FBI sent 
to the Army in 1951, dealing with persons 
who were possible subversives. 


McCarthy said he got the “letter” from 
@ young intelligence officer whom he re- 
fused to name. Attorney General Brownell 
ruled that the Senator was not authorized 
to have possession of the classified infor- 
mation therein. McCarthy challenged the 
Executive branch by saying he would 
not be bound by their secrecy decisions. 
The Senator later expanded his position by 
saying he would continue to get informa- 
tion from within the Executive department 
whenever he could, and would protect his 
sources of the information. In effect, he 
invited Federal employees of the Executive 
branch to divulge to him any indications 
of wrongdoing, even though that might 
entail violation of law or Presidential 
directive. 


With the support of President Eisen- 
hower, a statement was issued by Attorney 
General Brownell, which said: “The Exec- 
utive branch of the government has the 
sole and fundamental responsibility under 
the Constitution for the enforcement of 
our laws and Presidential orders. That 
responsibility cannot be usurped by any 
individual who may seek to set himself 
above the laws of our land or to override 
orders of the President of the United States 
to Federal employees of the Executive 
branch of the government.” 


On Aug. 3, the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Sen. Mundt issued two reports 
—one by the 4 Republican members, the 
other by the 3 Democrats. 


The 4 Republicans held that Sen. 
McCarthy was not shown to have been 
personally guilty of exercising improper 
influence on the Army in behalf of Pvt. 
Schine; but that Roy Cohn was “unduly 
aggressive and persistent” in behalf of 
Schine. Secretary of the Army Stevens was 
held not to have been guilty of bad faith, 
but to have ‘followed a course of placa- 
tion, appeasement and vacillation... 
when he should have asserted himself” in 
resisting Cohn’s efforts. 

The Democratic report held that both 
McCarthy and Cohn “merit severe criti- 
cism”’—McCarthy because he ‘fully ac- 
quiesced in and condoned” the “improper 
actions” of Cohn. Secretary Stevens was 
held to be not guilty of attempted black- 
mail, was severely criticised for “inexcus- 
able indecisiveness and lack of sound 
administrative judgment” in his handling 
of the Cohn-Schine case. 


Cohn had resigned as chief counsel to 
the investigating subcommittee on July 20. 
There were indications that a majority of 
the subcomittee would have voted to dis- 
miss him had he not quit. 


Meanwhile, in July, Sen. Ralph E. 
Flanders, Republican of Vermont, had 
made a series of charges against McCarthy 
on the Senate floor and had introduced a 
resolution to censure him. Instead, the 
Senate voted in August to create a select 
committee of 3 Republicans and 3 Demo- 
crats to weigh the charges. Named to the 
committee were Republican Sens. Arthur 
V. Watkins, Utah, chairman; Frank Carl- 
son, Kans.; Francis Case, S. Dak. Demo- 
cratic Sens. were Edwin C. Johnson, Colo.; 
John C. Stennis, Miss.; Sam J. Ervin, N. C. 


Public hearings were held by the com- 
mittee Aug. 31-Sept. 13. 

The committee issued its unanimous 
report on Sept. 27, and recommended that 
the Senate censure McCarthy for conduct 
unbecoming a Senator on two counts. The 
first count pertained to his refusal to 
testify before a Senate investigating com- 
mittee in 1952. The verdict of the Watkins 
committee was that he should in 1952 
have explained whether funds collected to 
fight communism were diverted to “other 
purposes inuring to his personal advan- 
tage”; whether “certain of his official ac- 
tivities were motivated by self-interest”; 
and whether “certain of his activities in 
Senatorial campaigns involved violations 
of the law.’ McCarthy’s conduct was held 
to be “conduct contumacious toward the 
Senate and injurious to its effectiveness, 
dignity, responsibilities, processes and pres- 
tige.” 

The other count on which censure was 
recommended pertained to McCarthy’s 
treatment of Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker 
when questioning him. The committee said 
McCarthy’s conduct “in reprimanding and 
ridiculing him, in holding him up to pub- 
lic scorn and contumely was inexcusable.” 

On 3 other counts the committee criti- 
cized McCarthy, but did not recommend 
censure. His invitation to Federal employ- 
ees to give him confidential documents 
was “deemed improper.” McCarthy was 
held to have “committed grave error” in 
offering to make public confidential FBI 
information at the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings. And he was held to have made “highly 
improper” remarks about Sen. Flanders. 


The Senate was called into special ses- 
sion November 8 to act on the Watkins 
committee report; that is, to vote censure 
or clear McCarthy. McCarthy predicted in 
advance that the Senate would vote to 
censure him. “I don’t expect more than a 
very few Senators to go in there with an 
open mind,” he said. 

It was the old Senate of the 83rd Con- 
gress, not the new Senate, and therefore 
it contained Senators who were temporary 
appointees and others who would not sit 
in the new Senate by reason of defeat in 
the November 2 election. 
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THE WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


The European Defense Community treaty 
was signed in Paris in May 1952. It pro- 
vided for a merger of the armed forces of 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg. The parlia- 
ments of 4 of the countries had ratified 
it by mid-1954. Ratification by France and 
Italy was lacking, but the Italien parlia- 
ment was considered sure to ratify. On 
Aug. 30, 1954, France effectively killed the 
EDC by voting to break off indefinitely the 
debate on ratification. 

A substitute for EDC was urgently 
sought by European diplomats. The ob- 
jective was to find a formula by which the 
West German Federal Republic could re- 
arm, subject to controls, and join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. An- 
thony Eden, British Foreign Secretary, 
sponsored a plan to revise the Brussels 
Treaty of 1948 and invite West Germany 
and Italy into it. The original treaty bound 
5 nations—Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg—to go auto- 
matically to the aid of any signatory na- 
tion that might be attacked. 

Eden’s plan was adopted in substance at 
a conference of 9 nations which signed 
(subject to parliamentary ratification) the 
Protocol of London on Oct. 3, 1954. The 
U. S. and Canada participated in the con- 
ference along with the 7 aforementioned 
European nations. 


The Protocol of London provided that 
West Germany was to receive sovereignty, 
join NATO and the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
zation, and create an armed force of 500,000 
men. Germany agreed not to manufacture 
atomic, chemical or biological weapons; or 
guided missiles, warships larger than 3,000 
tons or bomber aircraft for strategic pur- 
poses. Britain agreed to maintain part of 
its armed forces on the European Conti- 
nent as long as a majority of the Brussels 
Treaty powers deemed it advisable. Sec- 
retary of State Dulles promised that he 
would recommend continuing maintenance 
of American troops on the Continent. 

The principles agreed upon at London 
were put into precise diplomatic language 
in the form of a 57-page set of agreements, 
schedules, protocols and exchange of letter, 
all of which were signed in Paris on Oct. 
23. The name of the Brussels Treaty Or- 
ganization was changed to the Western 
European Union. 

On the same day, Premier Mendés-France 
and Chancellor Adenauer reached a settle- 
ment of the controversy between West Ger- 
many and France over the status of the 
Saar. The coal-rich Saar is to remain tied 
economically to France. Politically, it is to 
be autonomous, subject to the supervision 
of the Western European Union. 

For more details about the Saar, see page 
638. 


HURRICANES 


HE NAME “hurricane” is derived from 

the West Indian term for “big wind,” 
and is most frequently applied to massive 
storms that arise in the region of the 
Caribbean Sea. Pacific typhoons and Indian 
Ocean cyclones are related phenomena, ac- 
cording to the National Geographic Society. 
A hurricane is a whirlpool of air with 
winds from 75 to 150 miles an hour; in 
the center is a calm spot; or “eye.” The 
lurricane season is from June through 
November. 

A quarter of a century ago, the hurricane 
was most frequently associated with Flor- 
ida and other parts of the southern 
sea frontier of the U. S. In 1938, a hurri- 
cane struck New England, taking about 500 
lives. In 1954, no less than 3 hurricanes 
swept through states on and near the 
Eastern Seaboard. 

Since 1953, the hurricanes have been 
called by names of girls in alphabetical 
order. Originally, they were called Storm 
One, Storm Two, etc., by the meteorol- 
ogists. The names of girls proved to be 
more convenient in radio transmission 
from the Navy and Air Force planes that 
explored their courses in order to alert 
people to their paths. As many as 21 hur- 
ricanes have been known in a June- 
November season; the names of Una, Vicky 


and Wallis have not yet been called into 
use. 

There were the following hurricanes in 
the 1954 season: 

1. Alice. Hit Mexico near the Texas bor- 
der June 25. 

2. Barbara. Blew out in the Caribbean 
July 28-30. 

3. Carol. Hit Long Island and New Eng- 
land Aug. 31, causing 68 deaths and doing 
damage estimated at $500 million. 

4. Dolly. Went past New England, far out 
at sea Sept. 1-2. No damage. 

5. Edna. Hit New England on Sept. 11. 
Estimated deaths: 11. 

6. Florence. Blew out in the Gulf of 
Mexico Sept. 12. 

7. Gilda. Like Florence, Sept. 26-27. 

8. Hazel. Discovered near the island of 
Grenada off the top of South America on 
Oct. 5. Hit Haiti Oct. 12, causing an esti- 
mated 98 deaths. Hit the U. S. Oct. 15, 
moving from South and North Carolina up 
through Virginia, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Canada, where it died out Oct. 16. Caused 
deaths in the U. S. estimated at 98 in 
10 states and the District of Columbia. 
Deaths in Canada were estimated at 79. 


(A list of famous storms is on Page 739.) 
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UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Sse NINTH annual session of the United 
i Nations General Assembly opened in 
New York on Sept. 21, 1954. The first meet- 
ing had barely started when Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, 
introduced his familiar motion to admit 
Communist China to the U. N. and oust 
the Nationalist government on Formosa 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek. The U. S. 
moved to postpone any action on China 
until the following year. The postpone- 
ment was voted, 43-11, with 6 nations 
abstaining. 


Secretary of State Dulles, in his address 
at the beginning of the General Assembly 
session, invited the U. N. to sponsor a 
scientific conference in the spring of 1955 
to consider how best to spread knowledge 
of the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. He said the U. S. program of 
pooling atoms-for-peace information in- 
cluded setting up an international agency 
‘open to all nations; also the U. S. would 
open an atomic reactor training school for 
scientists from friendly nations abroad. He 
noted that Russia has not indicated will- 
ingness to join an atoms-for-peace pool 
arrangement. 


Vishinsky, in his opening address, laid 
before the U. N. a proposal for interna- 
tional reduction of armaments. His for- 
mula appeared to be a little nearer the 
point of view of the West than it was in 
earlier versions. He proposed a two-stage 
program of arms reduction, in which 
the first stage would be a lowering of the 
amount. of military budgets and of the 
number of persons under arms, The second 
stage would include a ban on atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, with an international 


commission empowered to make inspec- 
tions. ei 


The disarmament topic was debated for 
nearly two weeks, and then it was decided 
that a subcommittee which failed to get 
any ‘agreement last summer would be re- 
activated and resume talk of arms reduc- 
tion behind closed doors. Members: U. S., 
Britain, France, Canada and Russia. 


Most of the items on the General As- 
sembly agenda were familiar ones which 
had been discussed before. Among the new 
items were two territorial disputes. 


1. Greece wanted possession of the island 
of Cyprus, which the British have made 
their foremost military base in the Med- 
iterranean. Cyprus is a British crown 
colony. The population is Grecian, and 
Greece hoped for a plebiscite of the people 
of Cyprus to determine whether they 
wished to remain under British rule or 
rejoin Greece. 

2. Indonesia demanded possession of 
West Irian, which is the western part of 
the island of New Guinea in Dutch posses- 
sion. 


Russia introduced two new items 
which apparently were designated for So- 
viet propaganda purposes. They were: 


1. A charge that Nationalist China, 
with the support of the U. S., is commit- 
ting piracy along the China coast by 
seizing foreign freighters, including one 
Russian vessel. 


2. A charge that the U. S. has forcibly 
seized and occupied Formosa and is taking 
part in Chinese Nationalist raids against 
the Red China mainland. 


ELECTIONS OF 1954 


& 
HE Nov. 2 elections afforded some of 

4 the closest contests in many years. The 
Democrats captured control of the House 
of Representatives in the 84th Congress 
convening Jan. 3, 1955. Unofficial returns, 
subject to later recount, indicated that 
the Democrats might be able to take con- 
trol of the Senate if they chose to do so. 
However, in the opinion of the President 
the elections did not signify a popular 
repudiation of his Administration, and he 
planned to press his program. 

- The Republicans lost 5 Senate seats and 
gained 3 on the basis of unofficial returns. 
That would make the standing in the new 
Senate: 48 Democrats, 47 Republicans and 
1-independent, Wayne Morse, who had said 
he would vote with the Democrats on or- 
ganizing the Senate. 

In the House, the Democrats won con- 


trol by a margin of 29 seats. That would 
enable them to name the chairmen of all 
House committees in the new Congress. 
The veteran Sam Rayburn, D., Texas, was 
in line to resume the Speakership which 
he lost two years ago to Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts. 

In the gubernatorial elections, the New 
York race between Averell Harriman, D., 
and Sen. Irving M. Ives, R., was the closest 
ever. Harriman apparently won by an un- 
official margin of 9,657, subject to Official 
canvas. His victory failed to carry into 
office the Democratic candidate for State 
Attorney General, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., who lost to Jacob K. Javits, R. (Roose- 
velt’s brother, James, won a seat in Con- 
gress in California.) Close Senatorial 
elections occurred in the states of New 
Jersey and Oregon. 
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SPECULATION ON THE CAREER OF THE 84TH CONGRESS 


OPULAR BELIEF to the contrary, the party 

in power, at least since 1900, has not 
een turned out very frequently in be- 
isveen-terms elections. The fact is, in the 
“ast half century, in only 3 elections out 
of 13 did the ruling party lose control of 
one or both houses of Congress. In 1908, 
with a ticket headed by William Howard 
Taft of Ohio, the Republicans swept the 
Presidency, the lower house, and the Sen- 
ate. In the between-terms elections of 
1910, however, the Democrats were able to 
triumph in the lower house. In the 62nd 
Congress, elected in 1910, there were seated 
228 Democrats and 162 Republicans; the 
Republicans, however, retained control 
over the Senate, their seats being 49 
against 42 Democrats. Insurgency was 
notably strong in the Senate, and on many 
issues insurgent Republicans combined 
with the Democrats to frustrate the pro- 
gram of President Taft. 

In 1918, after the Democrats had swept 
the Presidency and both houses in the pre- 
vious election of 1916, and largely because 
of the unpopularity of President Wilson’s 
plans for a world peace, the Republicans 
succeeded in winning both houses. To the 
66th Congress the Republicans elected 237 
members against 191 Democrats in the 
lower house. The Senate was also organized 
by the Republicans but by a narrow mar- 
gin of one, for the Republicans had 48 
Senators against 47 for the Democrats. 


It was not until 1946 that again the 
party in power was repudiated as far as 
the Congress was concerned. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had died in April 
1945, and he had been succeeded by Vice 
President Truman. Because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the continued existence of war- 
time controls, the Republicans succeeded 
in capturing both houses. In the Congress 
elected in 1946, the 80th Congress, there 
sat 246 Republicans to 188 Democrats in 
the lower house and 51 Republicans to 45 
Democrats in the upper house. 

Following the election of 1910, there was 
no significant legislation that could be 
carried by both houses, and indeed no 
efforts were made to do so because the 
Presidential veto would have been signifi- 
cant in overriding any such bills. But, the 
Democrats, by organizing the lower house 
and appointing powerful members at the 
head of committees, did yeoman work in 
preparing for the election of 1912 through 
public hearings and the preparation of 


those bills which were enacted so quickly 
by Woodrow Wilson under the general 
banner of the New Freedom. It may be 
said, therefore, that one of the results of 
the capture of a between-terms elections 
is that through control over committees 
new legislative programs may be explored. 
This opportunity, obviously, will help the 
Democratic party in preparing for 1956. 
The pattern was somewhat different fol- 
lowing the election of 1918. In the 66th 
Congress that was returned, the chief cen- 
ter of interest was the nature of the peace 
and more particularly the Covenant of the 
League of Nations that Woodrow Wilson 
had brought back with him from Versailles. 


In consequence, the Senate spent its 
time debating the character of the peace 
treaty and the Covenant for the League 
incorporated in it, and it ended up by 
rejecting both. In the area of domestic 
legislation, the Republicans also made 
ready for the victory of 1920. The House 
Ways and Means Committee sat down to 
prepare tariff legislation and in fact as 
soon as the Congress assembled following 
the election of 1920 (67th Congress) the 
Emergency Tariff Law of 1921 was passed. 


In 1946, the Republicans captured both 
houses of the 80th Congress. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the legislation enacted 
by it was much more significant than had 
been that of other Congresses of this na- 
ture. This was largely due to the fact that 
Republicans, by combination with con- 
servative Southern Democrats, were able 
to draw up bills which, while they were 
vetoed by President Truman, nevertheless 
were carried over his veto. This was notably 
true of the elimination of wartime con- 
trols and the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This Republican Congress also ful- 
filled many of its campaign promises of 
economy, and cut appropriations for the 
Agriculture and Interior Departments. 


Certain general conclusions, therefore, 
may be drawn from these experiences. In 
the new 84th Congress, one may anticipate 
that the Democrats will introduce and 
possibly carry legislation in those areas 
which have attracted popular attention. 


In the area of foreign policy, Democrats 
and liberal Republicans are more likely to 
uphold the hand of the President than was 
the case when the Congress was wholly 
Republican. 


In any case, the Democrats are likely to 
use their victory to get ready for the con- 
test of 1956. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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PARTY STRENGTH IN 80TH TO 84TH CONGRESSES 


The Senate* The House+ 
80th 81st 82nd 83rd 84th 80th zs 
1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1947 foi Bist $953 i958 
Democratic ..... 188 2%3 235 21 3 
3 232 
ae miele 246 171 199 221 203 
DORs. tice kw 2 1 1 1 1 0 


* *49 necessary for majority. + 218 necessary for majority. 


THE EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 
THE SENATE 


The expiration date of each Senator’s term is Jan. 3 of the year shown in parentheses. An 
asterisk (*) indicates that the Senator was returned to office in the 1954 elections. 


ALABAMA 
Lister Hill, D (1957) 
*John J. Sparkman, D (1961) 
ARIZONA 
Carl Hayden, D (1957) 
Barry M. Goldwater, R (1959) 
ARKANSAS 
*John L. McClellan, D (1961) 
J. W. Fulbright, D (1957) 
CALIFORNIA 
William F. Knowland, R (1959) 
*Thomas H. Kuchel, R (1957) 
COLORADO 
Eugene Millikin, R (1957) 
Gordon Allott, R (1961) 
CONNECTICUT 
Prescott Bush, R (1957) 
William, A. Purtell, R (1959) 
DELAWARE 
John J. Williams, R (1959) 
*J. Allen Frear, D (1961) 
FLORIDA 
Spessard L. Holland, D (1959) 
George A. Smathers, D (1957) 
GEORGIA 
Walter F. George, D (1957) 
*Richard B. Russell, D (1961) 
IDAHO 
*Henry C. Dworshak, R (1961) 
Herman Welker, R (1957) 
ILLINOIS 
*Paul H. Douglas, D (1961) 
Everett M. Dirksen, R (1957) 
INDIANA 
Homer E. Capehart, R (1957) 
William E. Jenner, R (1959) 
IOWA 
B. B. Hickenlooper, R (1957) 
Thomas Martin, R (1961) 
KANSAS 


*#A. F. Schoeppel, R (1961) 
Frank Carlson, R (1957) 


KENTUCKY 
Earle C. Clements, D (1957) 
Alben W. Barkley, D (1961) 
LOUISIANA 


*A. J. Ellender, D (1961) 
Russell B. Long, D (1957) 


MAINE 
*Margaret C. Smith, R (1961) 
Frederick G. Payne (1959) 
MARYLAND 


John M. Butler, R (1957) 
J. Glenn Beall, R (1959) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Leverett Saltonstall, R (1961) 
John F. Kennedy, D (1959) 
MICHIGAN 

Charles E. Potter, R (1959) 

Patrick V. McNamara, D (1961) 
MINNESOTA 

Edward J. Thye, R (1959) 

*H. H. Humphrey, D (1961) 
MISSISSIPPI 

*James O. Eastland, D (1961) 

John C. Stennis, D (1959) 


MISSOURI 
T. C. Hennings, Jr., D (1957) 
Stuart Symington, D (1959) 
MONTANA 
*James E. Murray, D (1961) 
Mike Mansfield, D (1959) 
NEBRASKA 


Carl Curtis, R (1961) 
Roman Hruska, R (1959) 


NEVADA 


Alan Bible, D (1957) 
George W. Malone, R (1959) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Styles Bridges, R (1961) 
Norris Cotton, R (1957) 

NEW JERSEY 


H. Alexander Smith, R (1959) 
Clifford P. Case, R (1961) 


NEW MEXICO 


Dennis Chavez, D (1959) 
*Clinton P. Anderson, D (1961) 


NEW YORK 


Irving M. Ives, R (1959) 
Herbert H. Lehman, D (1957) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


*Sam J. Erwin, Jr., D (1957) 
W. Kerr Scott, D (1961) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


William Langer, R (1959) 
Milton R. Young, R (1957) 


OHIO 


John W. Bricker, R (1959) 
George H. Bender, R (1957) 


OKLAHOMA 


*Robert S. Kerr, D (1961) 
A. S. Mike Monroney, D (1957) 


OREGON 


Wayne Morse, Ind (1957) 
Richard Neuberger, D (1961) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward Martin, R (1959) 
James H. Duff, R (1957) 


RHODE ISLAND 
*Theodore F. Green, D (1961) 
John O. Pastore, D (1959) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Olin D. Johnston, D (1957) 
J. Strom Thurmond, D (1961) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


*Karl E. Mundt, R (1961) 
Francis Case, R (1957) 


TENNESSEE 


*Estes Kefauver, D (1961) 
Albert Gore, D (1959) 


TEXAS 
*Lyndon B. Johnson, D. (1961) 
Price Daniel, D (1959) 

UTAH 


Arthur V. Watkins, R (1959) 
Wallace F. Bennett, R (1957) 
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VERMONT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN . 
1957) 
George D. Aiken, R (1957) Warren G. Magnuson, D (1957) | Alexander Wiley, R ( 
Ralph E. Flanders, R (1959) Henry M. Jackson, D (1959) Joseph R. McCarthy, R (1959) 
/ VIRGINIA WEST VIRGINIA WYOMING 
Harry Flood Byrd, D (1959) Harley M. Kilgore, D (1959) Frank A. Barrett, R (1959) 


*A. Willis Robertson, D (1961) | *Matthew M. Neely, D (1961) |! Joseph O’Mahoney, D (1961) 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


The day we went to press, it was still not certain which party would organize the Senate. 
We are, therefore, playing safe and listing the Republican Senators who served as Committee 
chairmen of the 83rd Congress and the Democratic Senators whom their party has named as 
probable committee chairmen of the 84th Congress, if the Democrats control the Senate.t 

Since it was certain that the Democrats would organize the House, we list only the senior 
Democratic members of the House committees on the assumption that they are most likely to 
be chairmen of the committees. 
1Sometimes chairmanships are reassigned by agreement. 


Committees of the Senate . 

Agriculture and Forestry (15) Interior and Insular Affairs (15) 

Rep.: George D. Aiken (Vt.) Rep.: Hugh Butler (Nebr.) 

Dem.: Allen J. Ellender, Sr. (La.) Dem.: James E. Murray (Mont.) 
Appropriations (23) Interstate and Foreign Commerce ({5) 

Rep.: Styles Bridges (N. H.) Rep.: John W. Bricker (Ohio) 

Dem.: Carl Hayden (Ariz.) Dem.: Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.) 
Armed Services (15) Judiciary (15) 

Rep.: Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) Rep.: William Langer (N. Dak.) 

Dem.: Richard B. Russell (Ga.) Dem.: Harley M. Kilgore (W. Va.) 

Labor and Public Welfare (13) 

Banking and Currency (15) 

Rep.: Homer E. Capehart (Ind.) Rep.: H. Alexander Smith (N. J.) 

Dem.: J. W. Fulbright (Ark.) Dem.: Lister Hill (Ala.) 


Post Office and Civil Service (13) 
Rep.: Frank Carlson (Kans.) 
Dem.: Olin D. Johnston (S. C.) 

Public Works (13) 

Rep.: Edward Martin (Pa.) 


District of Columbia (9) 
Rep.: Francis Case (S. Dak.) 
Dem.; Matthew M. Neely, (W. Va.) 


Finance (15) 


Rep.: Eugene D. Millikin (Colo.) \ Dem.: Dennis Chavez (N. Mex.) 
Dem.; Harry F. Byrd (Va.) Rules and Administration (9) 

Foreign Relations (15) Rep.: William E. Jenner (Ind.) 
Rep.: Alexander Wiley (Wis.) Dem.: Theodore F. Green (R. I.) 


Dem.: Walter F. George (Ga.) JOINT COMMITTEE 


Government Operations (13) Atomic Energy (i8) 
Rep.: Joseph R. McCarthy (Wis.) Rep.: Repr. W. Sterling Cole (N. Y.) 
Dem.; John L. McClellan (Ark.) Dem.: Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (N. Mex.) 


Committees of the House 


Agriculture (33) Interstate and Foreign Commerce (31) 
Dem.: Harold D. Cooley (N. C.) Dem. J. Percy Priest (Tenn.) 
Appropriations (50) Judiciary (30) 


Dem.: Clarence Cannon (Mo.) Dem.: Emanuel Cellar (N. Y.) 
Armed Services (39) 


Dem.: Carl Vinson (Ga.) Merchant Marine and Fisheries (30) 
Banking and Currency (30) Dem.: Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Dem.: Brent Spence, (Ky.) Post Office and Civil Service (25) 
District of Columbia (25) Dem.: Tom Murray (Tenn.) 

Dem.: John L. McMillan (S. C.) 


Public Works (29) 


Education and Labor (28) Dem.: Charles A. Buckley (N. Y.) 
Dem.: Graham A. Barden (N. C.) Rules (12) 


Foreign Affairs (30) Dem.: Howard W. Smith (Va.) 
Dem.: James P. Richards (S. C.) 


- Un-American Activities (9) 
Government Operations (30) d 

Dem. William L. Dawson (IIl.) Dei.; Francis By Walter (2a) 
House Administration (25) Veterans’ Affairs (28) 

Dem.: Omar Burleson (Tex.) Dem.: Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 
Interior and Insular Affairs (30) Ways and Means (25) 


Dem.: Clair Engle (Calif.) Dem.: Jere Cooper (Tenn.) 
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The numerals indicate the Congressional Districts of the states, and the designation At-L 


means At-Large. An asterisk (*) indicates that the Congressman was returned to office in the © 
1954 elections. The terms of all Representatives end Jan. 3, 1957. 


ALABAMA 3. *Albert W. Cretella, R 4. *E. Ross Adair, R 
1. *Frank W. Boykin, D 4. *Albert P. Morano, R 5. *John V. Beamer, R 

_ 2. *George M. Grant, D 5. *James T. Patterson, R 6. *Mrs. Cecil M. Harden, R 4 
3. *George W. Andrews, D At-L. *Antoni N. Sadlak, R 7. *William G. Bray, R Es 
+ 4. *Kenneth A. Roberts, D DELAWARE 8. Winfield K. Denton, D 
i 5. *Albert Rains, D 9. *Earl Wilson, R pi 
_ 6. *Armistead I. Selden, Jr., At-L. Harris B. McDowell, Jr., | 10. *Ralph Harvey, R ‘ 

D D 11. *Charles B. Brownson, R 


7. *Carl Elliott, D FLORIDA IOWA Bec. 
8. *Robert E. Jones, Jr., D Joa 


1. William C. Cramer, R 1. F 
7 ’ . Fred Schwengel, R 
) Soe o>, Huddleston, Jr. D 2. *Charles E. Bennett, D 2. *Henry O. Tale, R 
ARIZONA 3. *Robert L. F. Sikes, D 3. *H. R. Gross, R 1 
. 4. Dante B, Fascell, D 4. *Karl M. LeCompte, R A 
1. *John J. Rhodes, R 5. *A. S. Herlong, Jr., D *Paul h R ‘ 
2. Stewart Udall, D : -¢ et eee 
: 2 “: t, Phot eens D 6. *James I. Dolliver, R 
- “James A. Haley, 7. *Ben F. Jensen, R 
ie lap 8. *D. R. (Billy) Matthews, D| g. *Charles B. Hoeven, R 
. *E. C. Gathings, 
2. *Wilbur D. Mills, D MEGEGIA KANSAS 
3. *James W. Trimble, D 1. *Prince H. Preston, D 1. William H. Avery, R 
4. *Oren Harris, D 2. *J. L. Pilcher, D 2. *Errett P. Scrivner, R 
5. *Brooks Hays, D 3. *E. L. Forrester, D 3. *Myron V. George, BR 
6. *W. F. Norrell, D 4. John J. Flynt, Jr., D 4. *Edward H. Rees, R 
5. *James C. Davis, D 5. *Clifford R. Hope, R 
CALIFORNIA 6. *Carl Vinson, D 6. *Wint Smith, R 
* 7. *Henderson Lanham, D 
© fae mes sa 8. Mrs. Iris Blitch, D KENTUCKY 
3. *John E. Moss Ir. D 9. *Phil M. Landrum, D 1. *Noble J. Gregory, D 
* ‘ ‘illias 10. *Paul Brown, D 2. *William H. Natcher, D 
4. *William S. Mailliard, R 
* 3. *John M. Robsion, Jr., R 
5. *John F. Shelley, D IDAHO 
6. John F. Baldwin, R 4, S¥rank ds eOReitaey 
* ; 1. *Mrs. Gracie Pfost, D 5. *Brent Spence, D 
7. *John J. Allen, Jr., R 
* 2. *Hamer H. Budge, R 6. *John C. Watts, D 
8. *George P. Miller, D 
9. *J. Arthur Younger, R 7. *Carl D. Perkins, D 
ec : ILLINOIS 8. Eugene Siler, R 


10. *Charles S. Gubser, R 


11. *Leroy Johnson, R x ees sie pias D LOUISIANA 
12. B. F. Sisk, D : arra *Hara, 5 
13. B. Charles Teague, R 3. James C. Murray, D “ ei bagdies D 
14. *Harlan Hagen, D 4. *William E. McVey, R z Began sa a 
15. *Gordon L. McDonough, R| 5. *John C. Kluczynski, D + *OQverton pees 
16. *Donald L. Jackson, R 6. *Thomas J. O’Brien, D 5 *Otto Pankitioel 
) eee Pion oa lha ap ayn ieee 6. *James H. Morrison, D 
18. *Craig Hosmer, R 8. *Thomas S. Gordon, D ae stig pecan 7 
19. *Chet Holifield, D 9. *Sidney R. Yates, D aces fir Ani ’ 
20. *Carl Hinshaw, R 10. *Richard W. Hoffman, R 8. *George S. Long, 
21. *Edgar W. Hiestand, R ia Gee Se Sed R MAINE 
22. *Joe Holt, R 0 REE So EINe. * Hale, BR 
23. *Clyde Doyle, D 13. *Marguerite 8. Church, R | 3° ,fepbert MG: con, B 
24. *Glenard P. Lipscomb, R 14. *Chauncey W. Reed, R 3. “Clifford G. McIntire, R 
25. *Patrick J. Hillings, R 15. *Noah M. Mason, R : 
26. James Roosevelt, D 16. *Leo E. Allen, R MARYLAND 
Bae *Harry R. Sheppard, D 17. *Leslie ce Arends, R 1. *Edward T. Miller, R 
28..*James B. Utt, R 18. *Harold H. Velde, R 2. *James P. 8. Devereux, BR 
29. *John Phillips, R 19. *Robert B. Chiperfield,R | 3 «zaward A. Garmatz, D 
30. *Robert C. Wilson, R 20. *Sid Simpson, R 4. *George H. Fallon, D 
21. *Peter F. Mack, Jr., D 5. Richard E. Lankford, D 

COLORADO 22. *William L. Springer, R 6. *DeWitt S. Hyde, RB 
1. *Byron G. Rogers, D hg atest Se bee be 7. *Samuel N. Friedel, D 
2. *William S. Hill, R : , 
3. *J. Edgar Chenoweth, R_ | 25. Kenneth J. Gray, D MASSACHUSETTS 
4. *Wayne N. Aspinall, D *John W. Heselton, BR 


*Edward P. Boland, D 
*Philip J. Philbin, D 
*Harold D. Donohue, D 
. *Thomas J. Dodd, D . *Charles A. Halleck, R % 
*Horace Seeley-Brown, Jr., *Shepard J. Crumpacker, ged Edith Nourse Rogers, 
R R 


INDIANA 


CONNECTICUT *Ray J. Madden, D 
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BON 


*William H. Bates, R 
*Thomas J. Lane, D 
Torbert H. Macdonald, D 


. *Donald W. Nicholson, R 
. *Laurence Curtis, R 


*Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., D 


. *John W. McCormack, D 


*Richard B. Wigglesworth, 
R 
*Joseph W. Martin, Jr., R 


MICHIGAN 


. *Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, 


D 
*George Meader, R 


. August E. Johansen, R 


*Clare E. Hoffman, R 


. *Gerald R. Ford, Jr., R 
. Don Hayworth, D 


*Jesse P. Wolcott, R 


. *Alvin M. Bentley, R 


*Ruth Thompson, R 


. *Elford A. Cederberg, R 
. *Victor A. Knox, R 

. *John B. Bennett, R 

. Charles C. Diggs, Jr., D 


*Louis C. Rabaut, D 


. *John D. Dingell, D 


*John Lesinski, D 


. Martha W. Griffiths, D 
- *George A. Dondero, R 


MINNESOTA 


. “August H. Andresen, R 
. *Joseph P. O’Hara, R 

. *Roy W. Wier, D 

. “Eugene J. McCarthy, D 
. *Walter H. Judd, R 

. *Fred Marshall, D 

. *H. Carl Andersen, R 


*John A. Blatnik, D 


. Mrs. Coya Knutson, D 


MISSISSIPPI 


. *Thomas G. Abernethy, D 
. *Jamie L. Whitten, D 

. *Frank E. Smith, D 

. *John Bell Williams, D 

. *Arthur Winstead, D 

. *William M. Colmer, D 


MISSOURI 


. *Frank M. Karsten, D 


*Thomas B. Curtis, R 


. *Leonor K. Sullivan, D 


George H. Christopher, D 
*Richard Bolling, D 

Wi Re Hull, Jr:; D 
*Dewey Short, R 

*A.S. J. Carnahan, D 


. *Clarence Cannon, D 
- *Paul C. Jones, D 
. *Morgan M. Moulder, D 


MONTANA 


- *Lee Metcalf, D 
. Orvin Fjare, BR 


NEBRASKA 


. Phil Weaver, R 
. Jackson B. Chase, R 
. *Robert D. Harrison, R 


*A. L. Miller, BR 


NEVADA 
At-L. *Clifton Young, R 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. *Chester E. Merrow, R 
2. Perkins Bass, R 


NEW JERSEY 


1. *Charles A. Wolverton, R 

2. *T. Millet Hand, R 

3. *James C. Auchincloss, R 

4. Frank Thompson, Jr., D 

5. *Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., 
R 

6. *Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
D 

7. *William B. Widnall, R 

8. *Gordon Canfield, R 

9. *Frank C. Osmers, Jr., R 

10. *Peter W. Rondino, Jr., D 

11. *Hugh J. Addonizio, D 

12. *Robert W. Kean, R 

13. *Alfred D. Sieminski, D 

14. T. James Tumulty, D 


NEW MEXICO 


At-L. *John J. Dempsey, D 
At-L. *Antonio M. Fernandez, 
D 


NEW YORK 


1. *Stuyvesant Wainwright, 
2d, R 

2. *Steven B. Derounian, R 

3. *Frank J. Becker, R 

4. *Henry J. Latham, R 

5. *Albert H. Bosch, R 

6. *Lester Holtzman, D 

7. *James J. Delaney, D 

8. Victor L. Anfuso, D 

9. *Eugene J. Keogh, D 

10. *Mrs. Edna F. Kelly, D 

11. *Emanuel Celler, D 

12. *Francis E. Dorn, R 

13. *Abraham J. Multer, D 

14. *John J. Rooney, D 

15. *John H. Ray, R 

16. *Adam C. Powell, Jr., D 

17. *Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., 
R 

18. *James G. Donovan, D 

19. *Arthur G. Klein, D 

20. Irwin D. Davidson, D 

21. Herbert Zelenko, D 

22. *Sidney A. Fine, D 

23. *Isidore Dollinger, D 

24. *Charles A. Buckley, D 

25. *Paul A. Fino, R 

26. *Ralph A. Gamble, R 

27. *Ralph W. Gwinn, R 

28. *Katharine St. George, R 

29. *J. Ernest Wharton, R 

30. *Leo W. O’Brien, D 

31. *Dean P. Taylor, R 

32. *Bernard W. (Pat) Kear- 
ney, R 

33. *Clarence E. Kilburn, R 

34. *William R. Williams, R 

35. *R. Walter Rielman, R 

36. *John Taber, R 

37. *W. Sterling Cole, R 

38. *Kenneth B. Keating, R 


39. *Harold C. Ostertag, R 
40. *William E. Miller, R 
41. *Edmund P. Radwan, R 


42. *John R. Pillion, R 
43. *Daniel A. Reed, R 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1. *Herbert C. Bonner, D 
2. *L. H. Fountain, D 

3. *Graham A. Barden, D 

4. *Harold D. Cooley, D 

5. *Thurmond Chatham, D 
6. *Carl T. Durham, D 

7. *F. Ertel Carlyle, D 

8. *Charles B. Deane, D 

9. *Hugh Q. Alexander, D 
10. *Charles Raper Jonas, R 
11. *Woodrow W. Jones, D 
12. *George A. Shuford, D 


NORTH DAKOTA 


At-L. *Usher L. Burdick, R 
At-L. *Otto Krueger, R 


OHIO 


1. *Gordon H. Scherer, R 
2. *William E. Hess, R 

3. *Paul F. Schenk, R 

4. *William M. McCulloch, R 
5. *Cliff Clevenger, R 

6. *James G. Polk, D 

7. *Clarence J. Brown, R 
8. *Jackson E. Betts, R 
9. Thomas L. Ashley, D 
10. *Thomas A. Jenkins, R 
11. *Oliver P. Bolton, R 
12. *John M. Vorys, R 

13. A. D. Baumhart, Jr., R 
14. *William H. Ayers, R 
15. John E. Henderson, R 
16. *Frank T. Bow, R 

17. *J. Harry McGregor, R 
18. *Wayne L. Hays, D 

19. *Michael J. Kirwan, D 
20. *Michael A. Feighan, D 
21. Charles A. Vanik, D 
22. *Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, R 
23. William E. Minshall, R 


OKLAHOMA 


1. *Page Belcher, R 

2. *Ed Edmondson, D 

3. *Carl Albert, D 

4. *Tom Steed, D 

5. *John Jarman, D 

6. *Victor Wickersham, D 


OREGON 


1. *Walter Norblad, R 
2. *Sam Coon, R 

3. Mrs. Edith Green, D 
4. *Harris Ellsworth, R 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1. *William A. Barrett, D 

2. *William T. Granahan, D 
3. *James A. Byrne, D 

4. *Earl Chudoff, D 

5. *William J. Green, Jr., D 
6. *Hugh Scott, R 

7. *Benjamin F. James, R 
8. *Karl C. King, R 

9. *Paul B. Dague, R 


10. *Joseph L. Carrigg, R 6. 
11. Daniel J. Flood, D sy 
12. *Ivor D. Fenton, R 8. 
13. *Samuel K. McConnell,| 9. 
Jr., R F 
*George M. Rhodes, D 
15. *Francis E. Walter, D 2. 
16. *Walter M. Mumma, R 2. 
17. *Alvin R. Bush, R 3. 
18. *Richard M. Simpson, R 4. 
19. James M. Quigley, D 5. 
20. *James E. Van Zandt, R 6. 
» 21. *Augustine B. Kelley, D fir 
22. *John P. Saylor, R 8. 
23. *Leon H. Gavin, R 2 
24. *Carroll D. Kearns, R 10. 
25. Frank M. Clark, D 11. 
26. *Thomas E. Morgan, D 12. 


27. *James G. Fulton, R 13. 
28. *Herman P. Eberharter, D | 14. 
, 29. *Robert J. Corbett, R 15. 
30. *Vera D. Buchanan, D 16. 
Bid 


RHODE ISLAND 


1. *Aime J. Forand, D 
. *John E. Fogarty, D 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


tb 


4. *Joe L. Evins, D 


At-L. *Martin Dies, D 


Roy Bass, D 
*Tom Murray, D 
*Jere Cooper, D 
*Clifford Davis, D 


9. Pat Jennings, D 
10. *Joel T. Broyhill, R 


WASHINGTON 


1. *Thomas M. Pelly, R 
2. *Jack Westland, BR 

3. *Russell*V. Mack, R 
4. *Hal Homes, R 

5. *Walt Horan, R 

6. *Thor C. Tollefson, R 
At-L. *Don Magnuson, D 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1. *Robert H. Mollohan, D 
2. *Harley O. Staggers, D 
3. *Cleveland M. Bailey, D 
4. M. G. Burnside, D1 

5. *Mrs. Elizabeth Kee, D 
6. *Robert C. Byrd, D 


WISCONSIN 


1. *Lawrence H. Smith, R 
2. *Glenn R. Davis, R 

3. *Gardner R. Withrow, R 
4. *Clement J. Zablocki, D 
5. Henry S. Reuss, D 

6. *William K. Van Pelt, R 
7. *Melvin R. Laird, R 


TEXAS 


*Wright Patman, D 
*Jack B. Brooks, D 
*Brady Gentry, D 
*Sam Rayburn, D 
Bruce Alger, R 

*Olin E. Teague, D 
*John Dowdy, D 
*Albert Thomas, D 
*Clark W. Thompson, D 
*Homer Thornberry, D 
*W. R. Poage, D 
Jim Wright, D 
*Frank Ikard, D 
John J. Bell, D 
Joseph M. Kilgore, D 
J. T. Rutherford, D 
*Omar Burleson, D 
*Walter Rogers, D 
*George H. Mahon, D 
*Paul J. Kilday, D 
*O. C. Fisher, D 


*Burr P. Harrison, D 


1. *L. Mendel Rivers, D 
2. *John J. Riley, D UTAH 8. *John W. Byrnes, R 
3. *W. J. Bryan Dorn, D 1. H. A. Dixon, R 9. *Lester R. Johnson, D 
4. *Robert T. Ashmore, D 2. *William A. Dawson, R 10. *Alvin E. O’Konski, R 
* - 
oe VERMONT —wvomina 
Ss fz 
SOUTH DAKOTA At.-L. *Winston L. Prouty, R} At-L. E. Keith Thomson, R 

1. *Harold O. Lovre, R VIRGINIA ALASKA 
2. *E. Y. Berry, R 1. *Edward J. Robeson, Jr., D *E. L. (Bob) Barlett, D2 
2. *Howard H. Baker, R 2. *Porter Hardy, Jr., D 

3. *J. Vaughan Gary, D HAWAII 

BERNESSEE 4. *Watkins M. Abbitt, D *Mrs. Elizabeth P. Farring- 

1. *B. Carroll Reece, R 5. *William M. Tuck, D ton, R? 
3. *James B. Frazier, Jr., D 6. *Richard H. Poff, R 

7, PUERTO RICO 
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5. *J. Percy Priest, D 


1 Subject to recount. Republican candidate; 


sioner. Does not have a Vote. 


GOVERNORS E 


. *Howard W. Smith, D 


A. Fernés-Isern, Pop. Dem. 


Will E. Neal. 2 Delegate. Does not have a vote. 4 Resident) Commis- 


LECTED IN THE 1954 ELECTIONS 


(An asterisk denotes incumbent) 


Alabama: James E. Folsom, D 
Arizona: Ernest W. McFarland, D 
Arkansas: Orval E. Faubus, D 
California: *Goodwin J. Knight, R 
Colorado: Edwin C. Johnson, D 


Connecticut: Abraham A. Ribicoff, D 


Florida: LeRoy Collins, D 
Georgia: Marvin Griffin, D 
Idaho: Robert E. Smylie, RB 
lowa: Leo A. Hoegh, R 
Kansas: Fred Hall, R 
Maine: Edwin S. Muskie, D 


Maryland: *Theodore R. McKeldin, R 


Massachusetts: Christian A. Herter, 
Michigan: *G. Mennen Williams, D 
Minnesota: Orville L. Freeman, D 
Nebraska: Victor E. Anderson, R 


Nevada: *Charles H. Russell, R 
New Hampshire: Lane Dwindell, R 
New Mexico: John F. Simms, Jr., D 
New York: Averell Harriman, D 
North Dakota: *Norman Brunsdale, R 
Ohio: *Frank J. Lausche, D 
Oklahoma: Raymond Gary, D 
Oregon: *Paul L. Patterson, R 
Pennsylvania: George M. Leader, D 
Rhode Island: *Dennis J. Roberts, D 
South Carolina: George B. Timmerman, Jr., D 
South Dakota: Joseph J. Foss, R 
Tennessee: *Frank G. Clement, D 
R Texas: *Allan Shivers, D 
Vermont: Joseph B. Johnson, R 
Wisconsin: *Walter J. Kohler, R 
Wyoming: Milward L. Simpson, R 
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WORD SECTION 


New and Newly Important Words and Meanings 
Troublesome Pronunciations . . . Words Frequently Misspelled 
Words Frequently Confused . . . Forms of Address 


p Lepared by 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of 


Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 


_ New and Newly Important Words and Meanings 


Note: This is a selected list of words, from a wide variety of subject areas, that have be- 
come of fairly recent general interest. Many, as radar, colorcast, and dynel, are new in the 
sense that they were recently introduced into the language. Some, as omnibus, libretto, and 
alligator, are recently acquired new or extended senses of well-established terms. Others, as 
rocket ship, snollygoster and fission, are terms that have been in limited use within certain 
circles for a considerable time but have only recently become generally used and known. It 
would be out of keeping with the spirit of a list like this and beyond the space available 
to treat the entries in formal dictionary fashion. In general, only the commonest spellings and 
the most basic and important of the new senses have been given. 


ABSTRACT: Characterized by designs in 
which an artist, using lines or blocks of 
color rather than pictures of actual objects, 
attempts to set forth his feelings or ideas. 

ACETATE RAYON: A rayon fiber made with 
cellulose acetate. 

ACK-ACK: An anti-aircraft gun; 
fire of such a gun. 

ACRONYM: A word formed from the initial 
letters or the first and last syllables of the 
words in a compound (jato from jet as- 
sisted take-off; motel from motorists’ 
hotel). 

ACTH: A compound obtained from the pi- 
tuitary gland, used especially in the treat- 
ment of arthritis. 

ACTINOMYCIN: An antibiotic isolated from 
certain soil bacteria. 

ADDITIVE: Any substance which, when added 
to another product, such as gasoline or a 
storage battery, is supposed to make it 
more powerful or longer-lasting. 

AEROEMBOLISM: An abnormal bodily condi- 
tion, called also air bends, due to the for- 

_mation of nitrogen bubbles in the blood 
and spinal fluid brought about by rapid 
ascent into high altitudes, 

AGITPROP: Serving as a means for spreading 
propaganda intended to promote militancy 
among the common people;—applied origi- 
nally to pro-Communist activities. 

AIRLIFT: A supply line operated by aircraft. 

AIRSTRIP: A hard-surfaced runway for the 
take-off and landing of aircraft; also, a 
portable runway made of steel sheets. 

ALCOMETER: A device for detecting drunk- 
enness by measuring the amount of alco- 
hol in a sample of exhaled air. 

ALERT: A signal to warn of danger, as from 
hostile aircraft; also, the period of time in 
which the signal is in effect. 


also, the 
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ALLIGATOR: A flat-bottomed, armored mili- 
tary vehicle for use on land or water. 

ALL-OUT: Making use of all available power 
and resources (as, an all-out effort). 

AMPLITUDE MODULATION or AM: A system 
of radio broadcasting in which the ampli- 
tude of the carrier wave is modulated in 
accordance with the form of the sound or 
signal wave. 

AMTRAC: An amphibious tractor, used chiefly 
as a military vehicle. 

ANGLE: A special approach or technique for 
achieving an end, as for writing a news 
story or promoting an interest. 

ANTIBIOTIC: A substance produced by a liv- 
ing organism, especially by a bacterium or 
fungus, that is used to kill or stop the 
growth of disease germs. 

ANTIHISTAMINE: An agent used in the pre- 
vention or treatment of allergic reactions. 

AQUACADE: An elaborate water show consist- 
ing of exhibitions of swimming, diving, 
and acrobatics, accompanied by music. 

ARENA THEATER = THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND. 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION: Introduction of 
semen into the genital tract of a female 
animal by other than the natural means. 

ASTRODOME: A transparent dome on the up- 
per surface of an airplane from which the 
navigator makes celestial observations. 

ATEBRIN: An antimalarial drug, quinacrine 
dihvdrochloride. 

ATOMIC BOMB, ATOM BOMB, or A-BOMB: A 
bomb with violent explosive power that is 
due to a sudden release of atomic energy. 

ATOMIC COCKTAIL: A radioactive substance 
such as sodium iodide, dissolved in water 
and given as a drink to cancer patients. 

AUDIO: Pertaining to or used in the trans- 
mission or reception of sound in TV. 


AUDIOPHILE: One who is enthusiastic about 


sound, especially music from high-fidelity 
broadcasts or recordings. 

AUDIOVISUAL: Involving both hearing and 
seeing (as, audiovisual education uses films, 
slides, phonograph records, and the like, to 
supplement instruction). 

AUREOMYCIN: An antibiotic isolated from a 
soil microorganism. 

AUSTERITY: A severe or enforced economy 
characterized by a lack of luxuries (as, 
postwar austerity in Great Britain). 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION: Automotive 
transmission in which the gears are shifted 
automatically. 


AUTOMATION: The substitution of machines 
or mechanical devices for human beings in 
a manufacturing process. , 

BABUSHKA: A triangular kerchief worn over 
the head and tied under the chin. 

BABY SITTER: One who is hired, usually for 
a few hours, to care for children while 
the parents are absent from the home. 

BALL-POINT PEN: A fountain pen in which 
the writing point is a tiny ball that rotates 
freely against an inking magazine. 

BAMBOO CURTAIN: The military, political, 
and propaganda barrier isolating territory 
controlled by the Chinese Communists. 

BANK: A place for storing a reserve supply; 
—occurs in such combinations as blood 
bank, eye bank, bone bank, skin bank. 

BANKROLLER: One having a sizable bankroll 
or a ready and ample supply of funds. 

BARBITURATE: One of a large group of drugs 
often used as sedatives or antispasmodics. 

BARREL: To move at a high speed in a 
straight course;—used especially of vehicles. 

BASIC ENGLISH: A copyrighted system in- 
tended to simplify the learning of English 
by the use of a vocabulary limited to the 
850 most essential words. 

BATHYTHERMOGRAPH: An instrument for 
recording the temperature variations of sea 
or fresh water according to depth. 

BAZOOKA: A portable rocket-launcher, used 
chiefly as an antitank weapon. 

BEACHHEAD: An area on an enemy shore 
which an advance force occupies and de- 
fends. 

BEAM: A directional radio signal for guid- 
ing aircraft, audible as a continuous tone 
as long as the aircraft stays on course, but 
as a broken tone if it veers to the left or 
right. 

BEBOP: A style of jazz with many notes to 
the measure, usually played loud and fast 
and characterized by changing of key and 
accenting of odd beats. 

BELLYLAND: To land an airplane on the 

‘uniier side of its fuselage without using 
the landing gear. 

BENTHOSCOPE: A steel sphere used for deep- 
sea diving and observation. 

BETATRON: An apparatus in which electrons 
are accelerated to high speed and formed 
into beta rays for use in generating high- 
voltage X-rays or for nuclear bombard- 
ment. 

BIG WHEEL, slang: An important, impressive 
person; sometimes one who only feels him- 
self important. 


BIKINI: A woman’s two-piece bathing suit 
of abbreviated style. 


BINAURAL SOUND: Sound recorded or trans- _ 


mitted by pairs of equipment in order to 
give the listener the effect of having heard 
the original with his own two ears. 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE: Warfare in which 
living organisms, especially disease germs, 


are used against human, animal, and plant 


life; also, warfare involving the ‘use of 
synthetic chemicals against plants. 

BIRD, slang: An enthusiast (as, a bird about 
music) ; also, any person thought to be odd 
or strange. 

BITCH, slang: To gripe; to complain. 


BLACK MARKET: Trade in violation of official — é 


controls or restrictions, especially those 
concerning price ceilings, rationing, and 
priorities; also, a market or group carrying 
on such trade. 

BLISTER: A compartment, often covered by‘ 
a transparent dome, that protrudes from’ 
the fuselage of an aircraft and is terion 
occupied by a gunner or observer. 

BLITZ: A violent, swift military attack; Re 
any sudden, overpowering attack;—short’ 
for blitzkrieg. it 

BLOCKBUSTER: A huge, high-explosive dem~ 
olition bomb, usually one weighing two,! 
four, or six tons. : 

BLOODMOBILE: An automobile equipped for 
collecting blood from volunteer donors. 

BLUEPRINT: A detailed plan for a project or 
program of action (as, a blueprint for 
mobilization) . x 

BLUE RIBBON JURY: A panel of jurors sen, 
lected for qualifications such as education’ 
or property ownership, that may be called 
to sit in complicated cases. 

BOBBY SOCK: A girl’s sock reaching above 
the ankle. 

BOBBY SOXER: A young girl, especially one 
in the early teens;—from the wearing of, 
bobby socks. 

BOMB: A small container in which a liquid, 
as an insecticide, is held under pressure 
and released as a spray. 

BOOBY TRAP: An explosive device concealed. 


and attached to some harmless-looking ob-— 


ject; also, any trap for the unsuspecting. 
BOOGIE-WOOGIE: A style of playing blues on 
the piano, characterized by a persistent. 


bass rhythm and elaborate treatments of a‘ 


simple melody, often in contrary motion to 
the bass. : 
BOOKBURNING: Systematic destruction, usu- 


ally by a government, of books believed to. 
hence, the sup-' 


contain dangerous ideas; 
pression of ideas. 

BOOKMOBILE: A_ closed autotruck with 
shelves of books, which serves as a travel- 
ing library or bookstore. 

BOOSTER: A device for strengthening radio* 
or television signals in areas where the 
reception is weak. 


BOP: Short*for bebop; also, one fond of be-* 


bop 


BOTTLEN ECK: To delay progress; to hold up 


a process, especially at a critical point. 

BOYS’ TOWN: A farm or school for homeless 
or delinquent boys, organized like a town 
and governed by the boys themselves. 
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~ BRAINWASHING: The forcible replacement of 

_ one set of political ideas by another set, 
_, especially through indoctrination or mental 
torture. 

4 BRASS: Military and naval officers of high 

. rank or position, especially those in top 

ot commands. 

_ BREAK: A short rest period, often one set 
aside from the working day. 

_-BRIEF: To give final, last-minute instructions 

Le or information (as, to brief the crew of a 
bomber before a mission). 

it . BROWNOUT: A dimming of street lights and 

iy various other outdoor lighting, chiefly to 
conserve fuel supplies. 

“BRUSHOFF: A curt or offhand dismissal (as, 
to give someone the brushoff). 

"_ BUDGIE: Short for budgerigar, the zebra para- 

.  keet. 

- BUILD-UP: Extremely favorable notice, as by 
the press or radio, designed to popularize 
a product, personality, or organization. 

BUILT-IN: Functioning as a part of, but sep- 

arately identifiable from, a given unit (as, 

- built-in shelves); also, conditioned (as, a 
built-in reaction) . 

_.BULLDOZER: A tractor-driven machine with 

* a broad, blunt horizontal blade or ram, 
used especially in road building and clear- 
ing land. 

._ BUMP: To push (a person) out of his place 

~ jin order to take it for oneself (as, to bump 

. & man from his job). 

,BURGER: A sandwich usually made of a flat 
roll cut in half and filled either with ham- 
burger or another food specified (as, pork- 
burger or beefburger). 

BURP GUN: A machine pistol. 

_ BUTADIENE: A colorless gas, made from pe- 
troleum and alcohol, used in the making 
of synthetic rubber. 

BUY, slang: To accept; to agree to; to assent 
(as, to buy an idea or an argument). 

BUZZ: To fly an airplane fast and at a low 

_ altitude over (as, to buzz an airfield). 

CABANA: A beach shelter resembling a cabin, 
usually with an open side facing the sea. 

CADRE: A nucleus of thoroughly indoctri- 
nated leaders who actively promote the 
interests of a communist or revolutionary 
party. 

CAFE CURTAINS: Plain, straight-hanging cur- 
tains, usually hung on poles by loops or 
rings, used to cover the lower part of a 
window or door. 


'CAFE SOCIETY: People who frequent fash- 
ionable cafés and night clubs. 

CALYPSO: A ballad in African rhythm, often 
a parody or a satire on current events, 
sung especially by natives of the British 
West Indies as part of a pre-Lenten carni- 
val. 

CANDID CAMERA: A camera, usually a small 
one with a fast lens, used for taking 
unposed, informal pictures, usually with- 
out the subject’s knowledge. 

CANNIBALIZE: To dismantle a machine in 
order to get parts for use as replacements 
in other machines. 

CAPSULE: Of a small type or in a condensed 
or streamlined form (as, a capsule review, 
criticism, or sirbenarine). 


CAPTIVE AUDIENCE: An audience obliged to 
stay within hearing of a speech or broad- 
cast, often being subjected to advertising 
or propaganda. 

CARD-CARRYING MEMBER: A Communist to 
whom a party membership card has been 
issued and who presumably carries it on 
his person. 

CARHOP: A waiter or waitress at a drive-in 
restaurant who serves food and drinks to 
customers in their parked cars. 

CARPORT: A roofed shelter for an automo- 
bile, usually attached to another building, | 
and with two or more open sides. 

CARTRIDGE: A removable pickup in the tone. 
arm of a phonograph. 

CASUAL: Of clothing, designed in a simple, 
easy style suitable for informal or sports 
events. 

CEILING: A maximum, as for a price, wage, 
fee, or rent, which is fixed as the upper 
legal limit by government authority, usu- 
ally on the basis of the level prevailing at 
a certain date. 

CERAMAL = CERMET. 

CERMET: A strong, heat-resistant metallic al- 
loy. 

CHAIN REACTION: In chemistry and physics, 
a process which can continue itself be- 
cause one of its resulting products is al- 
ways able to start the process anew until 
the original material is used up. 

CHALKBOARD: A smooth flat surface, often 
of slate or composition, for writing on with 
chalk, 

CHALKTALK: A talk or lecture which the 
speaker illustrates by making drawings or 
cartoons as he talks. 

CHANNEL: A narrow band of frequencies on 
which a radio or television program may be 
transmitted. 

CHARACTER ASSASSINATION: The attempt 
to discredit or destroy the reputation of 
another person, often by making vague, 
unproved accusations. 

CHEAP: Having a depreciated purchasing 
power or value, especially as the result of 
a currency inflation (as, cheap dollars). 

CHEESECAKE: Photography or photographs 
intended to display or accent female 
charms or attractions; also, any photo- 
graph having a considerable amount of 
sex appeal. 

CHICHI, slang: Stylish; chic; 
also, affected or esoteric. 

CHLORAMPHENICOL: An antibiotic effective 
against certain rickettsiae and viruses. 

CHLORDANE or CHLORDAN: An odorless liq- 
uid insecticide. 

CHORAL SPEAKING: Interpretive reading or 
recitation, usually of poetry or rhythmic 
prose, by a group of voices known as a 
speech choir. 

CHOREOGRAPH: To compose and arrange a 
ballet or dance; also, to provide a subject 
or a piece of music with a ballet or dance. 

CHOROSCRIPT: A system of notation used in 
teaching and recording dance figures and 
steps. 

CINCHER: A wide, snug-fitting ornamental 
belt for women. — 


CLASSIFIED: Forbidden to be revealed out- 


fashionable; 


side authorized circles, for reasons of na- 
tional security. 

CLOAK-AND-DAGGER: Of literature, dealing 
in intrigue and melodramatic action; usu- 
ally of characters in a colorful historical 
setting, and involving espionage, duels, 
or the like. 

CLOBBER, slang: To beat or pound merci- 
lessly; also, to defeat overwhelmingly. 

CLOSED CIRCUIT: Television transmission in 
which the signal is not broadcast but can 
be received only by interconnected re- 
ceivers. 

CLOUD CHAMBER: A closed vessel containing 
saturated water whose sudden expansion 
makes visible by a trail of white drop- 
lets the passage of an ionized particle. 

CLOUD SEEDING: The introduction of a sub- 
stance, as dry ice or silver iodide, into cer- 
types of clouds in order to cause rain- 
all. 

CLOVERLEAF: A road plan resembling a 
four-leaf clover, in which one road passes 
over another, permitting traffic to merge 
without left-hand or abrupt turns or di- 
rect crossings. 

CLUTCH: A critical point; a pinch (as, to 
come through in the clutch). 

CLUTCH BAG: A woman’s purse or bag, usu- 
ally small and without a handle, which is 
carried in the hand. 

COAXIAL CABLE: A cable used in the trans- 
mission of telegraph, telephone, and tele- 
vision signals, consisting of a tube of 
conducting material surrounding but in- 
sulated from a central conductor. 

COFFEE BREAK: A rest period during the 
working day, allowing the employee time 
for a cup of coffee. 

COLD FRONT: In meteorology, the forward 
boundary of a mass of cold air. 

COLD WAR: A struggle between two nations 
or groups of nations, waged by use of 
political and economic strategy, propa- 
ganda, and other measures short of armed 
combat. 

COLD WAVE: In hairdressing, a permanent 
wave produced by a chemical solution. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY: Security of all the 
members of an association of nations 
from aggression by any other nation or 
nations. 

COLORCAST: A television broadcast in color. 

COMBO: A small group of musicians, usually 
jazz players;—from combination. 

COMIC BOOK: A paper-bound book made up 
of a series of cartoons or comic strips, 
sometimes humorous, often telling a story 
of adventure or crime. 

COMMANDO: A band or unit of troops spe- 
cially trained for making surprise raids 
into enemy territory; also, a member of 
such a unit. 

COMMERCIAL: That portion of a sponsored 
radio or television program devoted to 
advertising; also, the script prepared for 
the advertising announcement. 

COMMIE: A member or agent of the Com- 
munist party; also, a fellow traveler. 

COMPATIBLE: Designating a system in which 
color television broadcasts may also be re- 
ceived in black and white on receivers not 
specially equipped for color reception. 


COMPOUND F: A hormone used in the treaten 


ment of arthritis. 

CONDITIONER: A substance which, when 
added to soil, improves aeration, worka- 
bility, and crop yield. 


CONSCRIPT: To enroll by compulsion’ for 


military service. 

CONTACT LENS: A lens of glass or plastic 
fitted to the eyeball, worn instead of the 
usual eyeglass to correct defects of vision. 

CONTAINMENT: Restraint; specif., the re- 
striction of Communism to fixed territorial 
limits. 

CONTOUR FARMING: A system of farming in 
which plowing and planting follow the 
contour lines of sloping land, thus retard- 
ing erosion from the runoff of rainwater. 

CONVERSATION PIECE: Any unusual or dis- 
tinctive article, as of clothing or furniture, 
which is likely to attract attention and 
provide a subject for conversation. 

CONVERTER: A device for adapting a televi- 
sion receiver to receive channels other 
than those for which it was designed. 

CONVERTIPLANE: An aircraft that takes off 
and lands like a helicopter but flies like a 
conventional airplane. 

COOKOUT: An outing at which a meal is 
cooked and eaten in the open. 

CORN: Corny acting or playing. 

CORNY: Trite, stale; old-fashioned, or 
countrified; also, of music, played or sung 
in a bland, unsophisticated style. 

CORONARY THROMBOSIS: A blood clot (a 
thrombus) occurring in an artery of the 
heart. 

CORTISONE: A compound used in treating 
rheumatoid arthritis and certain allergies. 

COUNTER-INTELLIGENCE: Organized activi- 
ties of military intelligence services de- 
signed to block enemy sources of informa- 
tion and deceive the enemy by ruses, 
misinformation, and the like. 

COUNTERWORD: A word used in popular 
speech in such a variety of situations that 
its original, specific meaning is lost and it 
serves only as a counter or token used 
in place of a more definite word (examples: 
swell, awful, nice). 

COURTESY CARD: An identification card 
which supposedly assures its holder of 
favors or special treatment, as from the 
police. 

CRACK UP: To crash or cause to crash, as an 
airplane; hence, to break down; collapse; 
go to pieces. 


CRASHLANDING: An airplane landing in 
which the plane is either damaged or de- 
stroyed. 


CREDIT LINE: A line, note, or name published 
with an article, news story, photograph, or 
the like, acknowledging the source. 

CREEPING: Making, or thought to be mak- 
ing, inroads or undesired progress (as, 
creeping socialism) . 

CREW CUT: A short-cropped, bristly haircut 
for men. 

CURVACEOUS: Having a feminine figure 
which is well-proportioned and marked by 
pronounced curves. 

CUTBACK: A reduction in a prevailing rate, 
amount, or number (as, a production cut- 
back). 


_ CYBERNETICS: Comparative study of the 
control system in the human brain and 
* nervous system with that in such mechan- 
ical-electrical communication systems as 


3° computing machines. 


©CYCLOTRON: An apparatus used for impart- 
ing high speeds to electrified particles, 


| used especially to bombard the nuclei of 


°' atoms in order to produce transmutations 


® and artificial radioactivity. 


DAISY: A circular cheese, usually about 12 


1 to 14 inches in diameter and weighing 


between 18 and 24 pounds. 

DDT: A colorless, odorless insecticide, used 
“especially against body lice, flies, mosqui- 
toes,.and agricultural pests. 


“DEAD DUCK: Anything doomed or past re- 


. 


covery. 

DEADPAN: A completely expressionless, im- 
mobile face. 

°DECAMISADO: A member of the Argentine 

1 working class. 

_DECONTROL: To remove control from (as, to 
decontrol the price of eggs). 


z 


_ *DE-EMPHASIZE: To diminish in importance; 


to make less prominent (as, a move to de- 

. emphasize football at a college). 

DEEP- FREEZER: A cabinet where food may 
be quick-frozen and stored. 

"DEFICIT SPENDING: Spending in excess of 
income;—usually applied to a government. 

DEGREE DAY: A unit that represents one 

~ degree of declination from any given point 
in the mean outdoor temperature for a 
day, often used in measuring fuel require- 
ments for a building. 

‘DE-ICER: Any system or mechanism used to 
rid or keep free of ice the wings and tail of 
an aircraft. 

DELTA WING PLANE: A fast, high-flying air- 
plane, triangular in shape, like the Greek 
letter delta. 

‘DELTIOLOGY: The hobby of collecting post 
cards. 

DENAZIFY: To rid, (the people or institutions 
of a Nazified country) of Nazism and its 
influence. 

DESENSITIZE: In psychiatry, to free from a 

* neurotic state; to make immune to a mor- 
bid emotional domination. 

DETECTAPHONE: A _ telephone apparatus 
equipped with a microphone transmitter, 
used especially for listening secretly. 

DETERGENT: A soluble or liquid preparation, 
often called ‘‘soapless soap,” that resembles 
soap in its ability to emulsify oils and hold 
dirt in suspension. 

DIAL TONE: A steady hum, audible in a tele- 
phone receiver, indicating that the line is 
free and a number may be dialed. 

DILLY: Something of superior or remarkable 
quality; often, something presenting un- 
usual difficulties or complications. 

DIM OUT: To obscure in dimness, as by re- 
stricting illumination to specks or slits of 


light, lights shaded from above, or blue 
lights. 
DIRECTIVE: An order or instruction as to 


plan or procedure, such as might be issued 
by a military official, or by a government 
or business executive. 


DISC JOCKEY or DISK JOCKEY: One who 


conducts and announces a program of 


musical records, usually with advertising 
or nonmusical comments interspersed. 

DISCOGRAPHY: A descriptive, classified cata- 
-logue or listing of phonograph records, 
usually including dates and performers. 

DISCOPHILE: An enthusiastic collector or 
student of phonograph records. 

DISPLACED PERSON or DP: A person driven 
or deported from his home country during 
World War II as a prisoner of war, or for 
forced labor, or because of his race, pol- 
itics, or religion. 

DOCUMENTARY: A film that depicts in artis- 
tic form a factual and authentic presenta- 
tion, as of an event or a social or cultural 
phenomenon. 

DOODLE: An aimless, somewhat automatic 
design, sketch, or scribbling made while 
one’s mind is occupied with something else. 

DOSIMETER: A device for measuring the 
amount of radioactivity absorbed by the 
body. 

DOUBLE-DOME: A highbrow; an intellectual. 

DOUBLE-TAKE: A delayed reaction to the 
importance or meaning of something that 
at first escaped notice;—usually in the 
phrase, to do a double-take. 

DOUBLE TALK: Talk or writing that appears 
to be earnest and meaningful but is actu- 
ally a mixture of sense, gibberish, and un- 
intelligible verbiage. 

DOUBLE-THINK: The ability to have in mind 
at the same time two contradictory beliefs 
and accept both;—coined by George Orwell 
in the novel Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

DRIVE-IN: A place of business, as a theater or 
restaurant, designed to permit patrons to 
remain in their automobiles while watching 
a performance or making purchases. 

DRONE: A pilotless airplane controlled by 
radio from the ground or another plane; 
also, a vessel similarly controlled. 

DRUNKOMETER: A device for detecting and 
measuring the degree of alcoholic intoxica- 
tion by analysis of the breath. 

DUB: To provide (a film) with a new sound- 
track; to blend music or sound effects into 
(a radio or television broadcast). 

DUCK: An amphibious military vehicle hav- 
ing wheels and a propeller, that can be 
used as either a truck or a barge. 

DYNEL: A synthetic textile fiber in staple 
form; also, the material made from this 
fiber. 

EARMOLD: The portion of a hearing aid that 
fits into the ear. 

ECDYSIAST: A_ strip-teaser;—a humorous 
term coined by H. L. Mencken, 

EGGHEAD: An intellectual; a highbrow. 

ELDER STATESMAN: A man who has retired 
from active public life but continues to act 
as an unofficial advisor, especially to gov- 
ernment Officials. 

ELECTRONICS: The branch of physics that 
deals with the emission, motion, and effects 
of electrons. 

ELECTROSHOCK: A state of shock induced by 
_the passage of an electric current through 
the brain and useful in the treatment of 
certain mental disorders. 


EMCEE: A master of ceremonies;—from M. C. 
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ENRICH: To improve (a food) in nutritive 
value by adding vitamins and minerals to 
it during processing. 

ESCALATOR CLAUSE: A clause in a contract 
providing adjustment to cover such possi- 
bilities as increases or decreases in costs of 
labor, material, or living. 

ESCAPE LITERATURE: Literature or writing 
providing mental escape or distraction 
from routine or reality. 

EXPEDITER: One whose job it is to ensure an 
adequate supply of raw materials for ful- 
filling production contracts and to direct 
the movement of processed goods to where 
they are needed or wanted. 

EXPOSURE METER: An instrument used by 
photographers for indicating the correct 
amount of exposure under varying light 
conditions. 

EXPRESSWAY: A superhighway. 

FADE: In radio and television, to change 
gradually in loudness or distinctness (as, 
to fade a picture or a sound in or out). 

FAIR-TRADE AGREEMENT: An agreement be- 
tween the manufacturer and the distribu- 
tor of a trade-marked article, prescribing a 
minimum price for its sale. 

FALTBOAT: A collapsible boat similar in size 
and shape to a kayak. 

FAST BUCK: Money that can be made readily 
or quickly, usually with little effort. 

FEATHERBED RULE: A union rule that re- 
quires an employer to hire unneeded work- 
men or to pay for duplication of jobs; also, 
one limiting the amount of work that 
workmen may do in a day. 

FEATHER MERCHANT, slang: One who tries 
for easy jobs or is thought to be lazy; also, 
military slang, a civilian. 

FEATURETTE: A short feature; specif., a 
motion picture of less than the usual 
length. 

FEEDBACK: A partial return of the effects or 
product of a process to its source or to a 
preceding stage;—used especially of social, 
psychological, or biological systems. 

FELLOW TRAVELER: One who sympathizes 
with and, often, furthers the program or 
ideals of, a group (originally, the Com- 
munist party) without being a member of 
the group. 

FIFTH COLUMN: Secret supporters of an en- 
emy engaged in sabotage or other subver- 
sive activity within defense lines. 

FINGER PAINTING: A technique in which 
splotches of pigments (finger paints) are 
applied to wet paper and spread with the 
hands or fingers to form a picture or de- 
sign. 

FISSION: The splitting of the nucleus of an 
atom into two nearly equal parts, resulting 
in a tremendous release of energy. 

FISSIONABLE: Capable of undergoing fission. 

FIVE PERCENTER: One who undertakes to 
aid businessmen in obtaining contracts or 
doing other business with the government, 
usually for a fee of five per cent. 

FLAME-OUT: A sudden blowing-out of the 
fire of a jet engine, caused by improper 
functioning of the fuel-supply system. 


FLIPOVER CARTRIDGE: A phonograph car- 
tridge that has separate needles for playing 


both microgroove and standard records and 
that may be turned to bring the proper 
needle into playing position. 


FLUFF: To bungle or stumble in delivering 


one’s lines during a performance; also, to 
miss a cue. 

FLUID DRIVE: An automotive power couplin 
between the flywheel of the engine and the 
transmission gears that operates on a 
hydraulic turbine principle. 

FLUORIDATION: Treatment of drinking water 
with a fluoride to prevent tooth decay. 

FLYING SAUCER: Any of various unidentified 
objects, usually described as disc- or saucer- 
shaped, reportedly seen in the air. 

FOAM RUBBER: A spongy, fine-textured rub- 
ber used especially for cushions, mat- 
tresses and the like. 

FOLD: To discontinue production or business 
for lack of patronage or because of public 
neglect (as, the stage play folded after 
only two performances). 

FRAME OF REFERENCE: The environment of 
personal knowledge or experience in which 
an idea is conceived or interpreted. 

FREELOADER: A ‘‘sponge’”’; one who fre- 
quently obtains something (as food or 
drink) that is paid for by someone else. 

FREEWAY: An express highway that bypasses 
towns and is largely free of intersections; 
a superhighway. 

FREEZE: To fix inflexibly, as by an executive 
order, at a given level or in the status on a 
given day (as, to freeze a price or a design). 

FREQUENCY MODULATION or FM: A virtually 
static-free system of radio broadcasting in 
which the frequency of the carrier wave is 
modulated in accordance with the form of 
the sound or signal wave. 

FRINGE AREA: An area on the outer edges of 
one having a greater strength or concen- 
tration (as, a fringe area for television 
reception). 

FRINGE BENEFIT: Any benefit, such as health 
insurance or sick leave, not included in the 
basic wage, that workers receive from their 
employers. 

FROGMAN: A person equipped for extended 
periods of underwater swimming, usually 
for military reconnaissance or underwater 
demolition. 

FRONT: A person or group serving as public 
representative for a pressure group or sub- 
versive organization, often unwittingly, 
while thinking to act in public or patriotic 
interests. 

FUSED COLLAR: A collar, especially one on a 
man’s. shirt, that has been lined or other- 
wise treated to retain its shape. 

GADGETEER: An inventor or maker of gad- 
gets; also, one given to buying or using 
them. 

GAGSTER: A writer of gags or jokes, espe- 
cially for radio and television programs. 
GAMMA GLOBULIN: A fraction of blood 
plasma rich in antibodies and used against 

diseases such as polio and hepatitis. 

GAPA: A rocket-powered guided missile used 
against aircraft and against other missiles; 
—from ground-to-air pilotless aircraft. 


GENOCIDE: A calculated attempt to destroy 
systematically a racial, religious, or polit- 
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© “ical group; also, an effort to destroy the 

a language, religion, or culture of a group. 

~ GERIATRIC: Of or pertaining to geriatrics, the 
branch of medicine dealing with old age 
and its diseases; also, aged (as, the geriat- 

_ rie patient). 

* GHETTO: A quarter of a city in which mem- 

~ bers of a racial group are segregated by 
social and legal pressure. 

“Gl: A person who is serving or has served 
as an enlisted member of the U. S. armed 
forces. 

GIMMICK: A trick; a clever or artful device or 

_, scheme. 

- -GISMO: A gadget; device; contraption; also, 
. anything without a name. 

*GIVEAWAY: A radio or television show in 
which members of the audience participate 
and receive prizes. 

GOBBLEDYGOOK: Involved or obscure lan- 

* guage such as is frequently found in of- 

' ficial pronouncements. 

_GOLDBRICK, slang: To shirk or find excuses 

_ to evade assigned work. 

-GOOFBALL, slang: A sleeping tablet, especially 

~ one of the barbiturates. 

GOOGOL: In mathematics, the figure 1 fol- 

_ lowed by 100 zeros. 

“GRASSROOTS: The farming districts of the 

* country; also, the people living in them, 
thought of as a politico-economic group 
holding firm and independent views. 

GRAVEYARD SHIFT: The third of three daily 
shifts, as in a factory, usually beginning at 
midnight. 

GREEN THUMB: A special or unusual ability 
to make plants grow;—usually in the 
phrase, to have a green thumb. 

GREMLIN: An impish gnome, whimsically ac- 
cused by airmen of tampering with motors, 
instruments, and the like. 

G SUIT: An inflatable suit worn by aviators 
during rapid aerial maneuvers to counter- 
act the effects on the body of pressure 
greater than gravity. 

GUIDED MISSILE: Any missile whose course 
may be directed during passage by a 
built-in target-seeking device or by radio 
control. 

GUN: To open the throttle of (an engine) to 
increase the speed. 

GYROPILOT: A control mechanism, sometimes 
called automatic pilot, that keeps an air- 
plane in level flight and on a set course. 

HALF-TRACK: One of the endless chain-tracks 
used instead of the rear wheels on a certain 
type of vehicle; also, a tractor or truck 
with half-tracks and front wheels. 

HARDTOP: An automobile having most of the 
characteristics of a convertible, but with a 
stationary steel top. 

HASSLE: A mix-up; 
fight. 

H-BOMB or HYDROGEN BOMB: An extremely 
powerful fusion bomb. 

HEDGEHOP: To fly an airplane so low that it 
has to “hop” over trees and hedges. 

HELIPORT: A place for helicopters to land in 
order to discharge or receive passengers or 
cargoes. 

HEPCAT: A musician in a jazz band; also, a 
devotee of jazz. 
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also, an argument or 


HEX: A spell or enchantment; a jinx (as, to 
put the her on someone). 

HIGH FIDELITY or HI-FI: The reproduction of 
sound, usually by a radio or phonograph, 
with a high degree of faithfulness to the 
original. 

HIT PARADE: A listing, as of popular songs or 
books, in order of current public prefer- 
ence. 

HOOD, slang: A hoodlum; a rowdy. 

HOOPER or HOOPERATING: An indication, 
based on the results of telephone polling, 
of the popularity of a radio or television 
program. 

HORSE’S TAIL = pony TAIL, below. 

HOT: Radioactive; also, having to do with 
radioactive material (as, a hot laboratory) . 

HOT ROD, slang: An out-of-date automobile 
with the trimmings stripped off and the 
engine stepped up to permit high speeds. 

HOWGOZIT CURVE: A running graph of the 
progress of an aircraft flight, especially a 
transoceanic one. 

HUCKSTER: One whose business is commer- 
cial advertising, especially the preparation 
of clever, effective advertising programs for 
radio and television broadcasts. 

HYBRID CORN: A crossbreed of Indian corn 
developed from selected strains and having 
the best characteristics of each. 

HYDROPONICS: The growing of plants, es- 
cially vegetables, with their roots in water 
that contains the essential minerals, in- 
stead of in soil. 

HYPERTENSION: Abnormally high arterial 
blood pressure; also, the resulting systemic 
condition. 

INFLUENCE PEDDLER: One who tries to get 
special privileges, especially from the gov- 
ernment, for his clients; a five-percenter. 

IN-SERVICE: Taking place or continuing 
while in service (as, in-service training) . 

INSTITUTE: A short program of instruction 
or conferences for people already at work 
in a given field (as, a farmers’ institute or 
a bankers’ institute). 

INTERCOM: A two-way short-distance com- 
munication system with microphones and 
loud-speakers at each end;—short for 
intercommunication system. 

IRON CURTAIN: A barrier created by such 
means as censorship. and prohibition of 
free travel to isolate Russian-controlled 
territory from outside contacts; hence, any 
similar barrier against communication. 

IRON LUNG: A tank device for artificial res- 
piration that forces air into and out of the 
patient’s lungs. 

ISOBAR: One of two atoms or elements hav- 
ing the same atomic weights but different 
atomic numbers. 

ISRAELI: Of or relating to the Jewish state of 
Israel, in Palestine. 

ISSEI: A Japanese immigrant to the U. S.; 
legally, an alien. 

JATO UNIT: An auxiliary means of propulsion 
in which rocket engines are used to assist 
the take-off of an airplane;—from jet as- 
sisted take-off. 

JEEP: A small, rugged multipurpose motor 
vehicle; originally one having four-wheel 
drive. 
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JET PROPULSION: Propulsion of a body by 
forces resulting from the rearward dis- 
charge of a jet (a high-speed stream of 
fluid) through an orifice. The forces are 
a reaction to the discharge of the jet, in 
accordance with the Newtonian law that 
to every force there is an equal and oppo- 
site reaction. 

JIVE: The slang or jargon used by swing 
musicians and jitterbugs; also, any similar 
slang. 

JUKEBOX: A coin-operated automatic phono- 
graph-record player. 

JUNKIE, slang: A narcotics user or addict. 

KEYNESIAN: Of or pertaining to a system 
of economics (often associated with the 
New Deal) advocating considerable gov- 
ernment participation in the economic 
affairs of a country. 

KICKBACK: The return of part of a sum 
received, as of wages or fees, prompted by 
a previous confidential agreement or by 
coercion. 

KINESCOPE: A form of cathode-ray tube 
with a screen at one end on which televi- 
sion pictures or oscillographs may be pro- 
duced;—called also picture tube. 

KINESICS: The study of such body motions 
as winks and waves as related to communi- 
cation between people. 

KNOW-HOW: Technical skill and practical 
ability; competence in planning or pro- 
ducing something. 

LANDING CRAFT: Any of numerous naval 
warcraft designed for putting ashore troops 
or equipment in beach assaults. 

LATCH ON TO: To attach oneself; also, to 
appropriate; to take over. 

LEFTIST: One who belongs to a radical or 
revolutionary party; also, one who holds 
or advocates ultraliberal principles. 

LEPROMIN TEST: A test for the recognition 
of immunity to leprosy. 

LIBRETTO: The plan or scenario for a ballet. 

LIQUIDATE: To kill secretly; also, to eradi- 
cate ruthlessly. 

LOAFER: A man’s or woman’s low leather 
‘step-in shoe, resembling a moccasin but 
having a flat heel and stiff outsole. 

LOBOTOMY: A leucotomy; an incision into 
the frontal lobe of the brain to sever nerve 
fibers in an attempt to relieve certain 
mental disorders. 

LOCKER PLANT: A business establishment 
having quick-freezing equipment and 
lockers for storing frozen foods. 

LONGHAIR: Idealistic; intellectualized; high- 
brow (as, longhair music or longhair writ- 
ing). 

LOYALTY OATH: A signed statement of loy- 
alty, often one in which the signer affirms 
loyalty to the U. S. and denies any Com- 
munist connections or sympathies. 

LYSENKOISM: A biological doctrine advanced 
by T. D. Lysenko, Russian agronomist, in 
defiance of orthodox genetics. 

MAE WEST: A yellow life-saving jacket that 
can be inflated by two cartridges of carbon 
dioxide, worn especially by airmen in 
flights over water. 

MEGADEATH: One million deaths (as, the 
power of an atomic bomb may be indicated 
in terms of megadeaths). 


MEGATON: A million tons; also, an explosive 
force equal to that of a million tons of 
TNT;—used especially with reference to a 
hydrogen bomb. 

MERCY KILLING: Euthanasia; killing, es- 
pecially in a quick, painless manner, to put 
the victim out of extreme pain or misery. 

ME-TOO-ISM: The echoing of another’s opin- 
ions or attitudes, usually implying an in- 
te es or unwillingness to think for one- 
self. 


MICROFILM: A strip of film on which a re- ~ 


duced-size photographic record of printed 
matter may be Kept in a small space. 

MICROGROOVE: A narrow V-shaped groove 
used on phonograph records intended to 
play at speeds of 331/3 or 45 revolutions 
per minute. 

MIDDLEBROW: Middle-class; midway between 
highbrow and lowbrow. 


MILK BAR: A place where milk, ice cream, | 


and other dairy products are sold and may 
be consumed. 

MOBILE: A _ delicately balanced type of 
sculpture, usually having movable parts 
which can be set in motion by air currents 
or other means. 

MOLOTOV COCKTAIL: A crude explosive de- 
vice, typically, a gasoline-filled bottle 
capped with an oil-soaked rag that is 
ignited just as the bottle is thrown at the 
target. 

MOMISM: A supposed excessive admiration 
and sentimentalizing of mothers, thought 
to permit a possessive mother to deny her 
offspring emotional independence, 

MONITOR: To check (a radio or television 
transmission) for quality or fidelity to 
band; also, to check (as a broadcast) for 
military or political significance. 

MONOLITHIC: Consisting of one large, un- 
differentiated whole, exhibiting one har- 
monious pattern throughout (as, a mon-= 
olithic party or culture). 

MONTAGE: The production of one complete 
picture by combining several distinct ones, 
often in such a way that they blend with 
or into each other. 

MORETIC: Pertaining to mores or social con- 
ventions. 

MOTEL: A hotel or group of furnished cabins 
or attached cottages, situated near a high- 
way, Offering accommodations to automo- 
bile tourists. 

MOTHBALL: That which has been placed in 
indefinite, protective storage (as, a moth- 
ball fleet or airplane). 

MOTORCADE: A parade or procession of auto- 
mobiles. 

MOTOR POOL: A group or fleet of motor ve- 
hicles for use as needed by different organ- 
izations or individuals. 

MULTIPHASIC: Having or considered in terms 
of many aspects or phases (as, a muiti- 
phasic approach to a problem). 


_ MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY: A hereditary disease 


in which there is progressive wasting away 
of the muscles. 

NAPALM: A thickener used to gel gasoline 
for incendiary bombs and flame throwers. 
NEEDLE: To vex or annoy by repeated sharp 

gibes; also, to goad or prod. 


NEWSCASTER: One who broadcasts news, as 
on radio or television; also, a commentator. 

NIACIN: A member of the B-vitamin group 
useful in the prevention of pellagra;— 
called originally nicotinic acid. 

NISEI: A U.S. oitizen born of Japanese im- 
migrant parents. 

NONOBJECTIVE: In art, creating effect 
through shapes and colors not intended to 
represent actual objects; abstract. 

NO-SHOW: A passenger who, after making 
a reservation on an airplane, does not show 
up to claim it at flight time and has made 
no cancellation. 

NUCLEAR: Having to do with the atomic 
nucleus (as, nuclear physics). 

NURSERY SCHO@L: A center for children, 
usually under 5 years of age, providing 
supervised play and social training for a 
few hours a day. 

NYLON: A synthetic material that can be 
fashioned into tough, strong, elastic threads 
and used in making brush bristles, hosiery, 
textile fabrics and the like. 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY: The treatment of 
disease or injury by giving the patient 
regulated work that will help his recovery 
or rehabilitation. 

OMNIBUS: A book of reprints, usually one 
containing works of the same type or by a 
single author. 

OPPOSITE NUMBER: A person or position in 
one system corresponding to one in an- 
other (as, an ensign is the opposite num- 
ber of a second lieutenant). 


OSCAR: One of the statuettes awarded an-_ 


nually for highest excellence in motion 
picture work; hence, any annual award 
for excellence. 

PACKAGE: A fully constructed, prearranged 
program or plan, such as a radio show or 
tour, usually offered for sale at a flat sum; 
also, any finished product made ready for 
immediate use by preassembling all essen- 
tial elements into a unit. 

PAN: To move (a camera) in order to fol- 
low a moving object or secure a panoramic 
effect. 

PANIC SWITCH: The control on the ejector 
mechanism that throws a jet pilot from 
his plane in case of emergency. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A branch of psychology 
concerned with investigating evidence for 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and the like, and 
with experiments in the field of extrasen- 
sory perception. 

PARA-RESCUE TEAM: A team of rescuers who 
drop by parachute, as to the scene of a 
plane crash, in order to give immediate aid 
to anyone in distress. 

PARITY: The balance between the prices the 
farmer receives for his products and the 
prices he has to pay for the things he 
must buy. 

PARTISAN: A member of a guerilla band 
working behind enemy lines and engaged. 
in such activities as sabotage, demolition, 
and diversionary attacks. 

PARTY DISCIPLINE: The discipline imposed 
on its members by a party;—usually ap- 
slie! tc the Communist party. 


PARTY LIN: 


‘ihe policy or course of action 
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followed by a party, originally specifically 
by the Communist party. 

PATCH TEST: A test for determining suscep- 
tibility, made by applying to the skin small 
pads soaked with the allergy-producing 
substance in question. 

PEDAL PUSHERS: Women’s trousers, usually 
calf-length, for sports wear. 

PENICILLIN: An antibacterial substance ex- 
tracted from green mold, useful in treating 
infections. 

PERIL POINT: The lowest rate to which a 
tariff can be reduced without injuring the 
industry of the country levying it. 

PHOTOMURAL: An enlarged photograph, usu- 
ally several yards long, affixed to a wall 
as decoration. 

PICTURE TUBE = KINESCOPE. 

PICTURE WINDOW: An extra-large window, 
usually in a living room, framing a desir- 
able outside view. 

PIGGY-BACK PLANE: A small airplane carried 
aloft on the “back” of a larger one, from 
which it is released in mid-air. 

PIPE: In radio and television, to transmit 
(a program) by wire or coaxial cable. 

PIZZA: A large flat tart made of bread dough 
spread with pieces of tomato, cheese, and 
shreds of meat, anchovies or the like, 
flavored with herbs, and baked thoroughly. 

PIZZERIA: A restaurant or bakery where 
pizzas are made and sold. 

PLATTER: A phonograph record. 

PLUNGING NECKLINE: A very deep V-neck- 
line in women’s apparel. 

PLUSH: Luxurious; over-elegant (as, a plush 
summer resort). 

POLICE STATE: A totalitarian state having 
repressive government control of radio, 
press, culture, and economic and political 
life. 

POLITIC: To campaign for political office; 
also, to seek to further a special end. 

POLLEE: One who is questioned in or gives 
answers for a poll. 

POLO SHIRT: A close-fitting pullover jersey 
or sport shirt of cotton knitwear, originally 
patterned after jerseys worn by polo 
players. 

PONY TAIL: A hairdo for women, in which 
the hair is drawn back tightly from the 
face and up from the neck, and tied. 

POODLE CUT: A very short, curly hairdo for 
women, in imitation of a poodle’s coat. 

POP: Short for popular;—used especially of 
music other than classical. 

PORTAL-TO-PORTAL: Pertaining to the time 
a workman spends traveling from the por- 
tal or gate of company property to his 
actual place of work and in returning at 
the end of the work shift. 

PREFAB: A prefabricated house or structure, 
construction of which consists merely of 
assembling and uniting standardized parts. 


PRESSING: A phonograph record made from 
a matrix; also, the whole number of such 
recordings made at a single time. 


PRESSURE GROUP: A minority group that 
brings pressure to bear on legislators or 
public opinion, often by lobbying or use 
of propaganda, to force legislation or 
change public policy. 


PRESSURE SUIT: A suit worn by pilots flying 
at high altitudes, which inflates auto- 
matically when pressure inside the plane 
is lost. 

PRESSURIZE: To maintain near-normal at- 
mospheric pressure inside (the sealed cabin 
of an airplane) during high-level flight. 

PRIVATE EYE: A private detective. 

PROFILE: A_ vivid, concise biographical 
sketch; also, a concise’ analysis of any 
subject. 

PROXIMITY FUZE: A device for making a pro- 
jectile explode near the target. 

PSYCHODRAMA: A spontaneous drama in 
which the actors exhibit their natural 
psychological reactions to a given situation, 
used especially in treating the mentally 
ill. 

PSYCHOMETRICS: A branch of psychology 
that deals with the use and application of 

* mental measurement; also, the technique 
of such measurement. 

PSYCHOSOMATIC: Of or pertaining to the 
influence of mental factors on bodily dis- 
orders. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: The activities of a cor- 
poration, government, or other organization 
in building and maintaining good relations 
with the general public or with special 
groups. 

PUNCH CARD: A data card with punched 
holes in particular places, each having an 
assigned significance, used in certain auto- 
matic business machines. 

PURGE: To rid (a state or party) of members 
suspected of disloyalty. 

-PUSHOVER: An opponent easily defeated or 
a victim incapable of effective resistance; 
also, any problem presenting no real diffi- 
culties. 

QUARTERBACK: To direct; to make plans 
and give instructions for carrying them 
out. 

QUICK-FREEZE: To freeze (food) so rapidly 
that the natural juices and flavor are 
preserved. 

QUICKIE: Anything hastily prepared or made; 
anything done without much preparation. 

RABBIT EARS: A small indoor television an- 
tenna composed of two rods projecting 
upward from a ball-base in the form of a 
Vs 

RACISM: The assumption that certain races 
are naturally superior to others; also, any 
doctrine or program based on such an 
assumption. 

RADAR: A powerful radio detecting device 
capable of establishing the distance, alti- 
tude, and direction of motion of any ob- 
ject in the path of its beam. 

RADIANT HEATING: The heating of u house 
or room by heat radiated from large sur- 
faces, such as floors, walls, or baseboards, 
that have first been warmed by heating 
coils or hot-air ducts. 

RADIATION SICKNESS: An illness that results 
from exposure to radiation, as in radio- 
therapy or an atom bomb explosion. 

RANCH HOUSE: A one-story dwelling, usu- 
ally with an informal interior plan and a 
low-pitched roof. 


REACTOR: An arrangement of  fissionable 
material designed for the production and 
control of a chain reaction;—called also 
nuclear reactor and pile. 

RECESSION: A slowing down of commercial 
and industrial activity, less severe than a 
depression; also, a period of such slacken- 
ing. 

RECONVERSION: The process of converting 
(especially a war plant) back to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. 

RED-BAITER: One who baits, attacks, or 
harasses communists or radicals. 

REFRESHER: Providing reinstruction after a 
period of inactivity or instruction designed 
to keep one abreast of new developments 
in a field (as, a refresher course in auto 
mechanics). 

RESISTANCE: An organized underground 
movement in a conquered country made 
up of groups of fighters engaged in sabo- 
tage and secret operations against occupa- 
tion forces;—often with the. 

REV: To raise or lower the number of revolu- 
tions per minute;—originally, of an air- 
plane motor. 

Rh FACTOR: A factor present in the red blood 
cells of 85 per cent of white persons (Rh- 
positive) and absent in 15 per cent (Rh- 
negative), so called because discovered in 
the blood of Rhesus monkeys. Rh incom- 
patibility is manifested by red cell destruc- 
tion and occurs when the two types are 
mixed in one person, especially as in the 
infant of an Rh-positive father and Rh- 
negative mother. 

RHUBARB: A heated argument or dispute, 
often one that takes place on the field 
during a baseball game. 

RIBOFLAVIN: Vitamin Bz, the growth-pro- 
moting substance of the vitamin-B group. 

RIGHTIST: In politics, a member of the right; 
a conservative or royalist. 

ROBOT BOMB: A small, pilotless jet-propelled 
airplane, steered by a gyroscopic device and 
loaded with explosives, that falls as an 
aerial bomb when its fuel supply is gone. 

ROC: An aerial bomb with a television appa- 
ratus that transmits information back to 
the bombardier, who may then correct his 
initial aim by remote radio control. 

ROCKET SHIP: An aircraft propelled by 
rocket power. 

ROLLER DERBY: A form of sport in which 
teams on roller skates race around a track. 

ROTATION: The military system of exchang- 
ing individuals or units assigned to com- 
bat or arduous duties with personnel more 
comfortably situated. 

RUMPUS ROOM: A room in a home, often in 
the basement, set apart and _ suitably 
furnished for games and recreation. 

RUPTURED DUCK: The symbol of an eagle 
with wings outspread depicted in the dis- 
charge emblem for personnel of the U. 8. 
armed services. 

RUSSIAN ROULETTE: A game or act of 
bravado in which the “player” puts one 
cartridge into a revolver, aims it at him- 
self, spins the cylinder, and pulls the 
trigger. 


SATELLITE: A state or country. politically 
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and economically dominated by a more 
powerful neighboring one. 

SCAN: In radar, to cause (a certain area) to 
be traversed by a directive beam. ‘ 

SCARE BUYING: Sudden buying, often involv- 
ing an overstocking, of certain goods be- 
cause of the fear that they may become 
scarce or unobtainable. 

SCHMOE or SCHMO, slang: A stupid person; 
a misfit; a jerk. 

SCIENCE FICTION: Imaginative or fantastic 

' fiction, dealing especially with such sub- 
jects as life in the future, interplanetary 
travel, and life on other planets. 

SCRATCH TEST: A test for determining sus- 
ceptibility; made by rubbing an extract of 
the allergy-producing substance into the 

‘ skin. : 

SCREEN: To pass through a standardized test 
for sorting out candidates according to 
abilities or eliminating the unfit; hence, to 
examine or select methodically. 

SCREWBALL: Someone whose ideas or actions 
are crazy or fantastic; also, anything ridic- 
ulously absurd or zany. 

SCRIPTER: A writer of scripts, as for movies, 
radio, or television. 

SEND: In swing music, to perform with or 
inspire to spontaneous improvisations; also, 
to ‘play so as to elate a listener. 

SHAKEOUT: A moderate slowing down of 
commercial and industrial activity with a 
decrease in prices and employment, usu- 
ally regarded as a readjustment toward 
normal after a period of inflation. 

SHARP, slang: Conspicuously attractive; in 
keeping with the latest styles, as of cloth- 
ing or speech. 

SHOCK THERAPY: Treatment of mental dis- 
orders by means of a coma induced arti- 
ficially by the administration of drugs or 
electric shock. 

SHOOTING WAR: Conflict involving actual 
participation of armed forces in combat, as 
opposed to a war of nerves or a propa- 
ganda war. 

SHOPPING CENTER: A group of retail stores 
or other business places, sometimes in one 
building, and usually provided with a large 
parking lot. 

SIGNATURE: A tune or sound effect used to 
identify a particular radio program or 
feature;—called also theme. 

SILK SCREEN PROCESS: A stencil method in 
which a design is made on a fine-mesh silk 
screen and transferred to another surface 
by forcing pigment through the screen 
with a squeegee. 

SIMULCAST: A simultaneous broadcast of a 
program by radio and television; also, a 
program thus broadcast. 

$64 QUESTION: The most baffling question in 
a given situation, often one that defies 
direct answer. 

SiKIP-STOP: Not stopping at all points (as, 
skip-stop elevator or subway service). 

SKYSWEEPER: A radar-aimed anti-aircraft 
weapon. 

SKYTYPING: A technique, similar to sky- 
writing, in which seven equally spaced 
aircraft emit puffs of smoke to form the 
letters of a message. 


SLICK or SLICK PAPER: A large-circulation 
magazine printed on glossy paper;—usually 
implies slightness of content and technical 
smoothness. 

SMAZE: A combination of smoke and haze. 

SMEAR: To defame or blacken the reputa- 
tion of a person or group by name-calling 
or by maliciously spreading exaggerated 
charges or rumors. 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN: A concentrated program 
of vilification and smearing. 

SNACK BAR: A counter or bar at which light 
refreshments and lunches are sold or 
served. 

SNEAK PREVIEW: An unannounced showing 
of a new motion picture, usually to de- 
termine audience reaction to it. 

SNOLLYGOSTER: A rascal or an unscrupu- 
lous person, especially an unprincipled 
politician. 

SNOW: Small, moving, bright or dark spots 
on a television screen, resulting from the 
same causes as static in radio. 

SOAP OPERA: A daytime radio or television 
serial drama performed on a commercial 
program chiefly for housewives. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE: Administration by a 
government or other organized group of 
medical and hospital services for all mem- 
bers of a class or all members of the popu- 
lation. 

SONAR: An apparatus that detects the pres- 
ence and location of submarines or other 
underwater objects;—from sound mnaviga- 
tion and ranging. 


SOUFFLE: Tiny multicolored beads of glass 
or metal, used for embroidery. 

SOUND CONDITIONING: The control of sound, 
as in an auditorium, by eliminating un- 
wanted noise and excessive reverberations. 

SOUP UP: To step up the horsepower of a 
motor, aS on an airplane or a jalopy. 

SPACE: Popularly, the region beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere, lying between and be- 
yond the planets and the stars. 

SPACE MEDICINE: A suggested branch of 
medicine which would try to study condi- 
tions of outer space and their effect on 
the human body. 

SPACESHIP: An imaginary aircraft for inter- 
planetary travel. 

SPEECH CLINIC: A clinic for the diagnosis 
and correction of speech disorders. 

SPELUNKER: One whose hobby is exploring 
and studying caves and underground phe- 
nomena. 

SPIV, slang: One who contrives to make a 
living without working; a slacker. 

SPLINTER GROUP: In politics, a group broken 
away from a larger, original organization. 

SPLIT-LEVEL HOUSE: A house built on dif- 
ferent levels, usually with the floor level of 
a single-story section about midway be- 
tween the floor levels of an adjoining two- 
story section. 

SPOTTER: A civilian who watches the sky to 
report and identify approaching aircraft. 
STATELESS: Without a state or nationality, 
as a person who was a citizen of a country 

no longer in existence. 

STATESIDE: Of, pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or coming from the continental U. S. 


(as, a transfer from Alaska to stateside 
duty). 

STATIONARY FRONT: In meteorology, a 
boundary between two air masses which 
show little or no movement. 

STATION BREAK: In radio and television, the 
Pause in a program or between programs 
to permit stations to identify themselves. 

STATION WAGON: A sedanlike automobile 
having a tail gate and back seats that can 
be removed or folded so the vehicle can 
be used for light trucking. 

STATISM: Government. control or direction 
of important aspects of the economic life 
of a citizen. 

STEREOPHONIC: Of reproduced sound, giving 
the effect of coming from two or more 
directions. 

STOCK CAR RACING: Automobile racing in 
which ordinary cars are used rather than 
specially constructed racers. 

STOCKPILE: A reserve supply of any essential 
material accumulated and stored as a 
safeguard against a shortage. 

STORM COAT: A tailored winter coat for 
men or women, usually having a heavy 
lining and a mouton collar, and often 
made of gabardine. 

STRAWHAT CIRCUIT: A summer theater cir- 
cuit, often including the more popular 
resort areas. 

STREPTOMYCIN: A substance extracted from 
certain soil bacteria and used against the 
bacteria of certain diseases, as typhoid 
fever, tularemia, and tuberculosis. 

SULFA: Of or belonging to a class of drugs 
that are related to sulfanilamide and have 
a destructive action against certain types 
of bacteria. 

SUPERHIGHWAY: A highway consisting of 
four or more lanes, designed for fast-mov- 
ing traffic. 

SUPERMARKET: A large, departmentalized 
retail store, usually self-service, selling 
foods and other household merchandise. 

SUPERSONIC: Designating a speed greater 
than that of sound (about 738 miles per 
hour); also, moving or capable of moving 
at such speed (as, a supersonic aircraft). 

SWING SHIFT: The work shift between the 
day and night shifts in a factory operating 
on a 24-hour basis, usually from 4 p.m. to 
midnight. 

SYNC: In motion pictures and television, 
short for synchronize or synchronization. 

TAKE-HOME PAY: The remainder of a per- 
son’s gross wages after deductions, as for 
income-tax withholding, retirement, and 
union dues, have been made. 

TAPE: A magnetized ribbon on which sounds 
may be recorded.— To record (sounds) on 
such a ribbon. 

TELECAMERA: A television camera. 

TELECAST: A program broadcast by televi- 
sion. — To broadcast by television. 

THEATER-IN-THE-ROUND: A theater so ar- 
ranged that the action area is in the center 
and the audience is seated on all sides of 
it;—-called also arena theater. 

THERMONUCLEAR: Pertaining to the heat 
energy resulting from or connected with 
changes in the nuclei of atoms. 


THIAMINE: A vitamin, also known as vita- 
min Bi, that prevents beriberi and certain 
kinds of neuritis. 

THOUGHT CONTROL: Repressive control or 
domination of individual ideas and think- 
ing by another person or group. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL or 3-D: Giving the il- 
lusion of depth or varying distances;— 
applied to pictures, especially stereoscopic 
motion pictures. 

TONE ARM: The movable part of a phono- 
graph that contains the sound box or 
pickup and permits the needle to follow 
the grooves in the record. 

TOP-DRAWER: Of the highest or first order 
of rank, excellence or importance. 

TRACE ELEMENT: A chemical element, usu- 
ally a metal, essential in minute amounts 
to the welfare of a plant or animal. 

TRACKMOBILE: A lightweight tractor used 
for moving railroad cars in a switchyard. 

TRANSISTOR: An electronic device similar in 
use to the electron tube. 

TWEEDY: Given to or fond of wearing 
tweeds;—usually implying a certain matter- 
of-factness, robustness or informality of 
manner. 

TWEETER: A small loudspeaker that re- 
sponds only to high sound frequencies and 
is used to reproduce sounds of high pitch. 

2,4-D: A white crystalline compound used 
as a weed killer. 

ULTRAHIGH FREQUENCY or U.H.F.: In radio 
and television, any frequency in the range 
from 300 to 3000 megacycles. 

VEEP: A vice-president. 

VERY HIGH FREQUENCY or V.H.F.: In radio 
and television, any frequency in the range 
from 30 to 300 megacycles. 

VIDEO: Television. Pertaining to or used in 
sending or receiving the image (as, video 
frequency). Contrasted with audio. 

VIDEOCAST: A television broadcast. 

VIP: A very important person; sometimes, 
one using an assumed name for security 
reasons. 

WALKIE-LOOKIE: A _ portable, 
ated television camera. 

WALKIE-TALKIE: A compact, battery-oper- 
ated transmitting and receiving radiotele- 
phone that is carried like a knapsack and 
especially adapted for communication in 
the field. 

WATER SKIS: Wide skis towed by a fast 
motorboat and ridden like a surfboard. 
WEEDICIDE: Any weed killer, especially a 

chemical one, as 2,4-D. 

WELFARE STATE: A state that, by its con- 
cern with public health, insurance against 
sickness and unemployment, and similar 
measures, assumes a large share of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of its citizens. 


WETBACK: A person who enters the U. S. 
illegally from Mexico by wading or swim- 
ming the Rio Grande River. 

WHAMMY: A curse or jinx (as, to put the 
whammy on a person). 

WITCH-HUNT: A searching out of victims, 
especially liberals, professedly to expose 
them as disloyal or subversive, but actu- 
ally to harass them for political reasons. 


battery-oper- 


WOOFER: A loudspeaker, larger than a 
tweeter, that responds only to lower sound 
frequencies. 

WORKSHOP: A course or seminar emphasiz- 
ing free discussion, exchange of ideas and 
practical application of skills and princi- 
ples, chiefly for people already working in 
the field. 


wow: A distortion in reproduced sound con- 
sisting of a slow rise and fall in pitch due 
to variations of speed in the sound-repro- 
ducing system. 

ZOOT SUIT: A flashy suit of extreme cut, 
usually having a long jacket with broad 
shoulders, and high-waisted peg-top trou- 
sers. 


Troublesome Pronunciations 


These transcriptions indicate, as closely as possible in a system lacking symbols with clearly 
defined values, the pronunciations that we believe to be now most widely used in everyday 


speech in the United States. We do not imply that any pronunciation not shown here is 


unacceptable. 


A syllable printed in capitals has heavy stress, a syllable printed in italics has light stress 
(stress intermediate between heavy and none at all). Example AL-ba-kurr-kee (Albuquer- 
que). The symbol = preceding a few pronunciations means ‘‘widespread but its acceptability 


is contested by many.” 


abdomen: AB-dum-un, ab-DOME-un 

absent: (verb) ab-SENT 

absolve: ab-SOLV, ab-ZOLV 

absorb: ab-SORB, ab-ZORB 

abusive: a-BEW-siv, a-BEW-ziv 

accessory: ak-SESS-r-ee 

acclimate: a-KLY-mut, ACK-lum-ate 

accurate: ACK-yer-ut 

acorn: EIGH-korn, EIGH-kern 

acoustic: a-KOOHS-tik 

acumen: a-KEW-mun 

addict: (noun) ADD-ikt 

address: (noun) a-DRESS, ADD-ress 

Adenauer, Konrad: AHD-n-our 

adhesive: ad-HEE-siv, ad-HEE-ziv 

adobe: a-DOUGH-bee 

Adonis: a-DONN-us, a-DOUGH-nus 

adult: a-DULT, ADD-wilt 

advertisement: add-ver-TYZE-munt, ad-VURT- 
uz-munt 

aerial: (antenna) AIR-ee-ul 

aero-: AIR-o or EIGH-er-o (not AIR-ee-o) 

aggrandizement: agg-run-DYZE-munt, 
a-GRAN-dyze-munt, a-GRAN-diz-munt 

agile: ADG-ul, ADG-yle 

ague: EIGH-gew 

aigrette: eigh-GRETT, EIGH-grett 

albino: al-BYE-no 

Albuquerque: AL-ba-kurr-kee 

Algonquin: al-GONN-kwun 

alias: EIGH-lee-us 

allbi: AL-a-bye 

ally: (noun) AL-eye, a-LYE 

alma mater: AL-ma MAHT-r, AHL- 

almond: AHM-und, AL-mund, AMM-und 

altercation: awl-ter-KAYSH-n 

alternate: (noun, adj.) AWL-ter-nut; (verb) 
AWL-ter-nate 

altimeter: al-TIMM-at-er, AL-tum-eet-er 

alumnae: a~-LUMM-nee 

alumni: a-LUMM-nigh 

amateur: AMM-a-turr, AMM-a-toor, AMM-a- 
cher 

amen: AH-MENN, when not sung also EIGH- 
MENN 

amenable: a-MENN-ub-l, a-MEEN-ub-1 

amenity: a-MENN-ut-ee 

amortization: amm-er-tuz-AYSH-n, 
uz-AYSH-n 

amortize: AMM-er-tyze, a-MOR-tyze 

amphitheater: AMM-fa-THEE-ut-r 

anchovy: ANN-choa-vee, ann-CHOA-vee 

anemone: a-NEMM-un-ee 


a-mort- 


angina pectoris: ann-JINE-a PEKT-r-us, ANN- 
ja-na ; 

Ankara: ANK-r-uh 

antarctic: ant-AHRK-tik, + ant-AHRT-ik 

antepenult: ANT-ee-PEE-nwilt : 

anti-: ANT-ee, ANN-tigh 

antipodes: ann-TIP-ud-eeze 

apotheosis: a-poth-ee-OH-sus, 
us-us 

Appalachian: app-a-LATCH-n, app-a-LAYCH-n 

apparatus: app-a-RATE-us, app-a-RATT-us 

applicable: APP-lik-ub-l, a-PLICK-ub-l 

apposite: APP-uz-ut 

appreciate: a-PREE-shee-ate 

apricot: APE-ra-kott, APP-rik-ut 

aqua-: ACK-wa 

aquatic: a-KWATT-ik, a-KWOTT-ik 

Arab: ATR-ub; in “wild Arab,” “young Arab,” 
EIGH-rabb 

arbiter: AHR-but-er 

arbutus: ahr-BUTE-us 

arch-: followed by an English word: AHRTCH 
(but archangel is AHRK-aynge-l) 

archi-: AHRK-a or AHRK-ee (but archipelago 
is either ahrk-a-PELL-a-go or ahrtch-a- 
PELL-a-go) 

archivist: AHRK-a-vust, AHRK-eye-vust 

arctic: AHRK-tik, + AHRT-ik 

argot: AHR-gut, AHR-go 

argyle: AHR-gwile 

aria: AHR-ee-a, AIR-ee-a 

-arily: the -ar- usually has heavier stress 
than any preceding syllable—for example, 
pry-MEHR-ra-lee (primarily) , temp-r- 
EHR-ra-lee (temporarily) 

aristocratic: a-risst-a-KRATT-ik 

Arkansas: (state) AHRK-n-saw; (river) the 
same or ahr-KANZ-us 

armistice: AHRM-us-tus 

artisan: AHRT-uz-n 

Aryan: AIR-ee-un, AHR-ee-un 

Asia: EIGH-zha 

Asiatic: eigh-zhee-ATT-ik 

asparagus: not -grus or -grass 

aspirant: us-PYRE-unt, ASP-r-unt 

asthma: AZZ-ma 

athlete: not ATH-a-leet 

atoll: ATT-tahl, a-TAHL 

attaché: att-a-SHAY 

Audubon: AWD-ub-n, AWD-ub-ahn 

au gratin: oh (or aw) GRATT-n, GRAHT-n 

auld lang syne: AWLD (or OHLD) lang SIGN 
(or ZIGN) ; y 


app-a-THEE- 


* 


A HT-a-moe-BEEL, AUGHT-a- 
tught-a-MOE-beel 
g-ZILL-yer-ee, + -ZILL-r-ee 
ave-ee-AYSH-n, avv-ee- 
AV OC jo: avv-a-KAHD-o 
moupels AVV-er-da-POIZ 


bacilli: ba-SILL-eye 
bade: badd, bayed 
badinage: BADD-n-ahzh 
_ bakelite: BAKE-light, BAKE-a-light 
_ ballet: BAL-eigh, bal-EIGH 
“4 banal: ba-NAL, ba-NAHL, BANE-1 
‘Bao Dai: BOW DYE (BOW rhymes with cow) 
barbiturate: bahrb-a-TOOR-ate, bahr-BITCH- 
r-ate 
Beste: pl. of base, BAY-suz; pl. of basis, BAY- 
geez 
bas relief: BAH-ree-LEEF, BASS-ree-LEEF 
batik: ba-TEEK 
baton: ba-TAHNN 
Baton Rouge: BATT-n ROOZH 
bauxite: BAWKS-ite, BOAZ-ite 
bayou: BUY-oo 
Beau Brummel: BO BRUMM-1 
bedizen: ba-DIZE-n, -DIZZ-n 
behemoth: bee-HEE-muth, BEE-a-mahth 
beige: bayzh 
bellows: BELL-oez, BELL-us 
_ beneficiary: benn-a-FISH-r-ee, benn-a-FISH- 
ee-ehr-ee 
Ben-Gurion, David: BENN-goor-YOAN 
_ benzedrine: BENN-za-dreen, ben-ZEDD-run 
bequeath: rhymes with either wreathe or 
wreath : 
berserk: bur-SURK, bur-ZURK, BURR-surk 
bestial: BESS-chul 
Bethlehem: BETH-lee-um, BETH-la-hemm 
betroth: o as in cloth or clothe; th as in lath 
or kathe 
Bevan, Aneurin: un-EYE-run BEVV-un 
bicycle: BUY-sick-1 (see motorcycle, tricycle) 
bifurcate: BUY-fer-kate, buy-FUR-kate 
_ Bijou: BEE-zhoo 
bikini: ba-KEE-nee, BICK-a-nee 
billet-doux: BILL-eigh-DOO 
biography: buy-OGG-ra-fee 
bison: BIZE-n, BICE-n 
bituminous: ba-TOO-ma-nus, buy- 
_ blackguard: BLAGG-ahrd, BLAGG-rd 
» blancmange: bla-MAHNDJ 
blasé: BLAH-ZAY 
blatant: BLATE-nt 
blouse: rhymes with louse or Howe’s 
-boatswain: BOCE-n 
Boccaccio: bo-KAHTCH-ee-owe 
Bohéme, La: LAH boh-EMM, -AIM 
Boise: (Ida.) BOYCE-ee, BOIZE-ee 
Bologna: (city) ba-LONE-ya; (sausage) ba- 
LONE-ee, ba-LONE-a 
bona fide: BONE-a (or BONN-a) figh-dee (or 
= fighd) 
Bonneville: BONN-a-vill 
boudoir: BOOD-wahr 
bouillon: BOOL-yonn, BOOL-yun, BOO-yonn 


ee 


ao 


Bourbon: | (tamily) " “BOOR-bun, 


BURR-bun 
bourgeois: BOOR-zhwah 
boutonnicre: BOOT-n-EAR tae 
bowie knife: BOO-ee, BOWE-ee “poe 
Brahma: (cattle) BRAY-ma, BRAH-ma 
Brahman: (caste) BRAH-mun 
brassard: bra-SAHRD, BRASS-ahrd 
-rassiere: bra-ZEER, BRASS-ee-AIR | 
bravo: (shout) BRAH-voe 
breeches: BRITCH-uz (but BREATCH-uz_ 

breeches buoy) 
bronchial: BRONK-ee-ul (not BRONN-ik- 
Bronté: BRONT-ee 
brooch: broach, brewch C 
brougham: BRUE-um, BROE-um ‘ “a 
brusque: brussk, broosk ) 
Bucharest: BOO-ka-rest 7 
Buenos Aires: BWAY-nus (or BOH-nus) AIR 

eez (or EYE-reez) 
buffet: (slap) BUFF-ut; 

EIGH, boof-EIGH 
buoy: boi, BOO-ee 
buoyant: BOY-unt, BOO-yunt He. 
bureaucracy: bew-ROCK-ra-see ( ee 
business: BIZZ-nus 
butte: bewt 
Byelo-Russia: bee-ELL-oe-RUSH-a 
Byzantine: BIZZ-n-teen, -tyne; 

teen, -tyne 


(sideboard) hae e 


bizz-ANN= — ; 


cabana: ka-BANN-a : .. 

cadaver: ka-DAVV-r ; 

cadre: (military) KADD-ree t 

Caesarea: SEEZ-r-EE-a, SESS-r-EE-a 

caffeine: KAFF-EEN, KAFF-ee-in 

Cairo: (U. S. places) CARE-oh or KAY-roh; 
(Egypt) KYE-ro 

caisson: CAY-sonn, CASE-n 

Calais: (France) CAL-ay, cal-AY 

caliph: CAY-lif, CAL-if 

calliope: (instrument) ca-LYE-a-pee, + CAL-= 
ee-oap 

calyx, calyces: CAY-licks, CAY-la-seez 

camellia: ca-MEAL-ya 

Camembert: CAMM-um-bair 

camouflage: CAMM-a-flahzh, 

canapé: CANN-a-pee 

candelabra: can-da-LABE-ra, -LAHB-ra 

canine: CAY-nyne 

cantaloupe:.CANNT-1l-oap 

cantilever: CANNT-1-eve-r, -evv-r 

cantonment: cun-TONN-munt, 
munt 

ecaoutchouc: COW-chook, COO-chook 

capricious: ca-PRISH-us, ca-PREESH-us 

capsule: CAPP-soole, CAPPS-I 

Caracas: ca-RACK-us, ca-RAHK-us 

caramel: CAIR-um-l, —CAHRM-1 


sie 


-flahdj 


cun-TONE- 


carbine: CARB-eyne, CARB-een 
carburetor: CARB-a-rate-r, CARB-ya- 
Caribbean: cair-ub-EE-un, ca-RIBB-ee-un 


caricature: CAIR-a-ca-choor, -ca-cher 

carillon: CAIR-ul-onn : 

carmine: CARM-un, CARM-eyne : 

carnauba: (wax) kar-NAW-ba, kar-na-OO-ba, 
kar-NOW-ba, kar-NOO-ba 


Carnegie: CAHRN-a-gee, ker-NEGG-ee, cahr- 
NEGG-ee 
carrousel: CAIR-a-sell, -zell 


cashew: CASH-oo, ca-SHOO 
catastrophe: ca-TASS-tra-fee 
catastrophic: cat-a-STRAHF-ik 
eatch(er): KATCH(-r), KETCH(-r) 
catchup: KETCH-up, KATCH-up, KATS-up 


cater-cornered: 
CATT-ee- 


CATT-r-CORN-rd, CATT-a-, 


 eatsup: KETCH-up, KATCH-up, KATS-up 


Caucasian: caw-CAYZH-n, -CAZH-n 

cay: (West Indian island) kee 

Cayenne pepper: KYH-enn, KAY-enn 

cayuse: KYE-yooss, kye-YOOSS 

Cecil: SEECE-1; less often in U. S., usually 
in England, SESS-1 

cello: CHELL-oh 

Celt: selt, kelt 

cement: sim-ENT 

centenary: SENT-n-ehr-ee, sen-TEN-r-ee 

centimeter: SENT-a-meet-r, SAHNT-a- 

cerebral: sa-REEB-rul, SEHR-a-brul 

cerements: SEER-munts, SEHR-a-munts 

chaise longue: SHAZE LONG, ~— SHAZE LOUNJ 

chamois: SHAMM-ee 

Chantilly: (lace) shan-TILL-ee 

chaparral: SHAP-r-AL 

chargé d’affaires: SHAHR-zhay-da-FAIR 

charivari: (noisemaking) shiv-r-EE, SHIV-r-ee 

chartreuse: shar-TROOS, -TROOZ 

chassis: SHASS-ee, CHASS-ee 

chastisement: chas-TIZE-munt, 
munt 

chasuble: CHASS-ab-1, CHAZZ- 

chauffeur: SHOAF-r, shoaf-URR 

chenille: sha-~-NEEL 

Chiang Kai-shek: jee-AHNG KYE-SHEKK 

Chicago: sha-KAHG-o, sha-KAWG-o 

chicanery: shi-KANE-r-ee 

chiffon: shif-ONN, SHIFF-onn 

chignon: SHEEN-yonn 

chimerical: kye-MEHR-uk-l, kye-MEAR-, ka- 

chimpanzee: chim-pan-ZEB, shim-; chim-PAN- 
zee, shim- 

chiropodist: kKuh-ROPP-ud-ist, — shuh- 

chivalric: shiv-AL-rik, SHIVV-ul-rik 

choleric: kuh-LEHR-ik, KOLL-er-ik 

Chopin: SHOW-pan 

Chou En-Lai: DZUH ENN-LYE 

chou paste: shoo 

cicatrix: SICK-a-tricks, si-KAY-tricks 

elcerone: cheech-r-OAN-ee, siss-r- 

clgarette: SIG-r-ETT, -ett 

clandestine: clan-DEST-n, CLAN-dus-tyne 

elangor: CLANG-r, CLANG-ger 

elapboard: CLABB-oard, -urd 

Cleopatra: Klee-a-PAT-ra, -PAY-tra, -PAH-tra 

ellentele: KLY-un-TELL 

elique: cleek, click 

eloche: cloash 

eloture: CLOACH-r 

eoadjutor: coh-a-JOOT-r 

@oax: (persuade) cokes; (coaxial cable) coh- 
AKS, COH-aks 

eocaine: koh-KANE 

-eocci, -coccus: COCK-sye but COCK-us 

cochineal: COTCH-n-eel, COACH- 

codify: CODD-a-fye, CODE- 

cognizance: COG-niz-uns 

coiffure: kKwah-F'URE, KWAHF-uwre 

colander: CULL-un-der, COLL- 

Colombia: cul-UMM-bee-a 

Colorado: Kahl-a-RADD-o, -RODD-o 

column: KAHL-um 


CHAS-tiz- 


columnist: KAHL-um-ist, -um-nist 

combat: (noun) COMM-batt; (verb) cum- 
BATT, COMM-batt 

combatant: cum-BATT-nt, COMM-ba-tunt 

comely: CUMM-lee 

comfortable: CUMF-tub-1, CUMM-fert-ub-l 

Cominform: COMM-in-form : 

communal: cum-YOON-l, COMM-yun-1 x 

communiqué: cum-YOON-a-KAY 

comparable: COMM-prub-l, COMM-per-ub-l, 
+ cum-PARE-ub-l 

composite: cum-POZZ-ut, British COMP-a-zit 

comptroller: cun-TROLE-r, comp-TROLE-r 

comrade: COMM-radd, -rud 

concerto: cun-CHEHRT-oh 

conch: conk, contch 

concord: CONN-cord; CONK-rd prevails for 
some places so named 

concubinage: cun-CUBE-n-idj 

condolence: cun-DOE-luns, CONN-da-luns 

conduit: CONN-doo-it, CONN-dit 

confiscate: CONN-fis-keight, cun-FIS-keight 

confrere: CONN-frehr 

congeries: cun-JEER-eez, CONN-jer-eez 

conjure up or with: CUNN-jer, CONN-jer 

connoisseur: CONN-a-SURR 

consignee: conn-sa-NEE, cun-sine-EE 

consignor: conn-sa-NOR, cun-sine-OR 

constable: CONN-stub-l, CUNN- 

consummate: (verb) CONN-sum-eight; (adj.) 
cun-SUMM-ut 


contemplative: cun-TEMP-la-tiv, CONN-tum- 
plate-iv 

contractor: (builder) CONN-track-r, cun- 
TRACKT-r 

contrary: (opposite) CONN-trehr-ee; (stub- 
born) also cun-TREHR-ee 

controversial: con-tra-VURR-shul, -VURR- 
see-ul 

contumacy: cun-TOOM-a-see, CONN-ta-ma- 
see 


contumely: cun-TOOM-l-ee, CONN-ta-mee-lee 

conversant: CONN-ver-sunt, cun-VERSE-unt 

Copenhagen: cope-n-HAY-gun, -HAH-gun 

copra: COAP-ra 

coral: CAWR-ul, CAHR-ul 

corduroy: CORD-a-roy 

corollary: COR-ul-ehr-ee (cur-OLL-a-ree is 
British) 

corral: cur-AL 

corrugate: COR-a-gate, COR-ya-gate, CAHR- 

corsage: cawr-SAHZH, CAWR-sahzh 

Coty, René: cut-TEE 

coup: coo 

coupé: coo-PAY, 
with group) 

coupon: CUE-ponn, COO-ponn 

Courant: (Hartford newspaper) Hartford peo- 
ple usually say CURR-unt or COOR-unt; 
the paper’s editorial writers prefer coo- 
RAHNT 

courier: CURR-ee-er, COOR- 


informally coop (rhymes 


couturier: coo-TOOR-ee-eigh, -ee-er 

covert: CUVV-rt; the cloth is also called 
COAV-rt or COVV-rt 

coxswain: COCKS-n 


coyote: KYE-oat, kye-OAT-ee 
créche: cresh, craysh 
credenza: cree-DENZ-a 


creme de cacao: CREAM da COKE-oh, or 
something approaching the French 


; creme de menthe: CREAM da MINT, or some- 


thing approaching the French 

cretonne: cree-TONN, CREE-tonn 

euckoo: COOK-00, COO-coo 

cuisine: cwee-ZEEN 

culinary: CULL-a-nehr-ee, CUE-la- 

eum laude: cum LAWD-ee, coom LOUD-ee 

cupboard: CUBB-rd 

cupola: CUPE-a-la, -a-loe 

euracao: CURE-a-soe 

curator: cure-EIGHT-r 

Curie: cure-EE 

cushaw: COO-shaw, coo-SHAW 

eycle: SIKE-1 

eyclical: SICK-lik-l1, SIKE-lik-1 

cynosure: SYNE-a-shure (don’t confuse with 
sinecure, SYNE-a-cure) 


dachshund: DAHKS-hoont 

dahlia: DAL-ya, DAHL-ya 

daiquiri: DIKE-r-ee, -EE 

dais: DAY-us, dace 

Dali: (Salvador) The Spanish is dah-LEE 

data: DATE-a, DATT-a, DAHT-a 

debacle: da-BAHK-1, da-BACK-1 

debauch: dee-BAWTCH, -BOTCH 

debouch: dee-BOOSH 

debris: da-BREE, DAY-bree 

Debussy: DEB-ya-SEE, da-BEW-see 

debut: DAY-bew, day-BEW 

debutante: DEB-ya-TAHNT, -TANT 

decade: DECK-aid. 

decadent: dee-CADE-nt, DECK-a-dunt 

decal: DEE-cal, dee-CAL, DECK-1 

decisive: dee-SISE-iv, -SIZE-iv 

décolleté: DAY-coll-a-TAY 

décor: day-CORR 

decorous: DECK-r-us, dee-CORE-us 

decoy: dee-COY, DEE-coy 

defalcation: dee-fal-CASHE-n, 
deff-1- 

de Gaulle, Charles: SHARL dug-OAL 

deficit: DEFF-a-sit 

Dethi: (India) DELL-ee (certain places in 
North America are DELL-high) 

deluge: DELL-ywge, + DELL-ooge 

de luxe: da LOOKS, LUCKS, LUKES 

demagogic: demm-a-GODJ-ik, -GOGG-ik 

demagogy: DEMM-a-godj-ee, -gogg-ee 

demesne: dee-MAIN, -MEEN 

demonstrable: dum-ONN-strub-l, DEMM-un- 
strub-1l 

demonstrate: DEMM-un-strait 

dengue: DENG-ghee, DENGH-ee, DENG-gew 

denier: (of nylon, for instance) DENN-yer 

depot: DEE-poh 

derby: DURR-bee 

derisive: der-EYE-siv, -ziv, -IZZ-iv 

derriére: DEHR-ee-EHR 

Des Moines: da MOIN 

desperado: dess-per-AID-o, -AHD-o 

despicable: des-PICK-ub-l, DESS-pick-ub-l 

desuetude: DESS-wa-toode 

desultory: DESS-1l-tore-ee, DEZZ- 

detail: DEE-tale, deé-TALE 

deterrent: dee-TURR-unt 

Detroit: dee-TROIT 

de Valera, Eamon: EIGH-mun devv-l-AIR-a 

devotee: DEVV-a-TEE 

diabetes: dye-a-BEET-us, -BEET-eez 

diamond: DYME-und, DYEH-a-mund 

dictator: DICK-tate-r, dick-TATE-r 


dee-fawl-, 


diesel: DEEZ-1, DEES-1 

digestion: didj-ESS-chun, dye-JESS- 

digitalis: didj-a-TAL-us 

dilettante: DILL-a-TANT, -TAHNT, -TANT-ee, 
TAHNT-ee 

diminution: dimm-a-NOOSH-n (not dimm-ya- 
NISH-n) 

diocesan: dye-OSS-a-sun, -zun 

diocese: DYE-a-seece, -suss 

dioceses: DYE-a-seece-uz, -suss-uz, + -seeze 

diphtheria, diphthong: The ph is pronounced 
forp 

direct: dur-EKT, dye-REKT 

dirigible: DEAR-a-jub-l, dur-IDJ-ub-l 

discretion: dis-CRESH-n 

dishabille: DISS-a-BEEL 

dispersion: dis-PURZH-n, -PURSH-n 

disputable: dis-PUTE-ub-l, DISS-pya-tub-l 

dissoluble: diss-OL-yub-1l 

distillate: DIST-l-eight, diss-TILL-ut 

distrait: diss-TRAY 

diva: DEEV-a 

divan: (couch) DYE-vann, dye-VANN 

diverge: dye-VURDJ, duv-URDJ 

divers: DIVE-rz 

diverse: dye-VURCE, DYE-vurce, duv-URCE 

divert: dye-VURT, duv-URT 

divest: dye-VEST, duv-EST 

divisive: div-EYE-siv, -ziv, -IZZ-iv 

divorcee: duv-ore-SEE, -SAY 

docile: DOSS-1, DOSS-yle (DOE-syle is chiefly 
British) 

doldrums: DOLL-drumz 

domicile: DOMM-us-l, -a-syle 

donkey: DONK-ee, DUNK-ee 

Don Quixote: DONN kee-HOAT-ee, QUICKS-ut 

dos-a-dos: DOZE-a-DOE; in square dancing, 
DOCE-ee-DOE 

dour: rhymes with hour, less often with tour 

drama: DRAHM-a, DRAMM-a 

dramatis personae: DRAMM-a-tis pur-SOAN-ee 

dramatist: DRAMM-a-tist, DRAHM- 

dromedary: DROMM-a-dehr-ee, DRUMM- 

drought: drout, drouth 

drouth: drouth, drout 

drowned: dround (not DROUND-ud) 

Dumas: (novelist) DOO-mah, doo-MAH 

Duclos, Jacques: du-CLOE 

duodenum: doo-a-DEAN-um, doo-ODD-n-um 

Dvorak: da-VORR-zhahk, VORR-zhahk 

dynasty: DINE-us-tee 


ebullient: ee-BUL-yunt, ee-BOOL-yunt 

echelon: ESH-a-lonn 

éclair: EIGH-clare, eigh-CLARE 

economics: eke-n-OMM-ics, eck-n- 
equally common) 

ecru: AKE-roo, ECK-roo 

eczema: ig-ZEEM-a, EKS-m-a, EGZ-m-a 

Edam: EED-m, EE-dam 

edict: EE-dikt 

effort: EFF-rt, EFF-awrt 

egotism: EE-go-tizz-m, EGG-o- 

egret: ee-GRETT, EE-grett, EGG-rut 

Eiffel Tower: IFE-1] 

eighth: aytth, + ayth 

Einaudi, Luigi: eigh-NOW-dee 

Eire: EIGH-ra, -ree 

either: EETHE-r, NEETHE-r are strangers to 
no part of the U. S.; EYTHE-r, NEYTHE-r 
are 

Eleanor: ELL-a-ner 


(about 


electoral: 11-ECKT-r-ul 

electricity: ee-leck-TRISS-ut-ee 

‘ eleemosynary: ell-um-OSS-n-ehr-ee 

4 elegiac: ell-a-JYE-ack, il-EEDJ-ee-ack 

elephantine: ell-a-FAN-tyne, -FAN-teen, 

-FANT-n 

eleven: ul-EVV-n, ul-EBB-m; in rapid speech 
the first syllable may be lost 

elite: eigh-LEET 

elixir: il-ICKS-r 

elongate: ee-LAHNG-gate, -LAWNG-gate 

Elysian: 11-IZH-n 

emendation: ee-men-DAYSH-n, em-un- 

émigré: EMM-a-GRAY 

employee: emm-ploi-EK, im-PLOI-ee 

encore: AHN-core, AHNG- 

encyclical: en-SICK-lik-l, -SIKE-lik-l 

endive: EHNN-dyve 

ennui: AHN-WEE 

en route: ahn ROOT, enn, inn 

ensemble: AHN-SAHM-pbul 

ensign: (Officer) ENN-sn, (flag) also ENN-syne 

entente: AHN-TAHNT 

entrails: ENN-trulz 

entree: AHN-tray, ahn-TRAY 

entrepreneur: AHN-tra-pra-NURR, -pa-NURR 

envelope: ENN-vul-ope, AHN- 

envoy: ENN-voy, AHN-voy 

epaulet: EPP-1-ETT 

ephedrine: if-EDD-rin, EFF-a-dreen 

epicurean: epp-a-cure-EE-un 

epitome: ee-PITT-m-ee 

epizootic: epp-a-zoh-OTT-ik 

epoch: EPP-uk, EPP-ock, EE-pock 

equator: ee-KWATE-r, EE-kwate-r 

equine: EE-kwyne 

equipage: ECK-wa-pidj 

equitable: ECK-wut-ub-1 

era: EAR-a, EE-ra 

err: urr, ehr 

errant: EHR-unt 

error: EHR-er 

ersatz: EHR-zahts, ehr-ZAHTS 

erudite: EHR-ya-dyte, EHR-a-dyte 

erysipelas: ehr-a-SIPP-l-us, ear- 

ospalier: ess-PAL-yer 

espionage: ESS-pee-a-NAHZH, -NAHDJ, -nidj 

esplanade: ESS-pla-nahd, -naid 

éspouse: see SPOUSE 

esquire: ESS-kwyre, es-KWYRE 

ete.: un(d) SO foarth, et SETT-r-a, et 
SETT-ra 

Eustachian: yoo-STAYSH-n, -STAKE-ee-un 

evangelical: ee-vann-JELL-ik-l, evv-n-JELL- 

evening: (time of day) EEV-ning; (making 
even) EEV-n-ing, EEV-ning 

evidently: EVV-a-dent-lee, -dunt-lee, -DENT- 
lee 

evolution: evv- (eev- is chiefly British) 

ewe: yew; by sheep raisers also yoh 

ex cathedra: eks ca-THEDE-ra, eks CATH-a- 
dra 

excretory: EKS-cra-toar-ee (iks-CRETE-r-ee 
is chiefly British) 

exculpate: EKS-cul-pate, eks-CULL-pate 

executive: ig-ZEKK-ya-tiv, ~ -ZEKK-a-tiv 

exemplary: ig-ZEMP-ler-ee, EGZ-m-plehr-ee 

exigency: EKS-a-jun-see (ig-ZIDJ-n-see is 
chiefly British) 

exile: EGZ-yle, EKS- 

exotic: egz-OTT-ik, eks- 

experiment: iks-PEHR-a-ment, + iks-PEAR- 


se Alr 


nl 


Information Pe 


expert: EKS-purrt or, more often for adj. 
than noun, eks-PURRT 

explicable: EKS-plik-ub-l, eks-PLIK-ub-l 

exploit: EKS-ploit or, more often for verb 
than noun, eks-PLOIT 

exposé: EKS-po-ZAY 

exquisite: EKS-kwa-zit, eks-KWIZZ-ut ¥ 

extol: eks-TOAL, -TOL 

extraordinary: eks-TRORD-n-elr-ee 

exude: eg-ZOOD, eks-OOD 


facade: fus-AHD 

facet: FASS-ut 

facile: FASS-1 

Fahrenheit: FATR-un-hyte, FAHR- 

faille: file 

Falange: (Spanish) ful-AHNG-hay 

falcon: FAWL-cun, FAL-cun, FAW-cun 

fantasia: fann-TAY-zha, fant-a-ZEE-a 

farina: fer-EEN-a 

fascist: FASH-ist 

Fatima: (cigarette) fa-TEEM-a; (Mohammed’s 
daughter, Bluebeard’s wife) fa-TEEM-a, 
FAT-m-a; (place in Portugal) FAT-m-a 

faux pas: FOE PAH 

February: FEBB-a-wehr-ee, FEBB-yu-ehr-ee, 
FEBB-roo-ehr-ee 

fecund: FECK-und, FEEK-und 

ferrule: FEHR-ul, -ool 

fete: feight 

fetish: FEET-ish (the British apparently often 
say FETT-ish) 

fiancé(e): FEE-ahn-SAY, fee-AHN-say 

fidelity: fye-DELL-ut-ee, fud-ELL- (but the 
fye- pronunciation is rare in high-fidelity) 

figure: FIGG-yer (FIGG-er, though the only 
common British pronunciation, is widely 
regarded as substandard in the U. S.) 

filet: fil-EIGH, FILL-eigh, FILL-ee 

filet mignon: FILL-eigh, or FILL-ee, meen- 
YOH (with -YOH pronounced through the 
nose) 

filet of sole: FILL-ee uv SOLE 

finale: fin-AHL-ee, -AL-ee 

finance: FYE-nants, fun-ANTS, fye-NANTS 

financial: fye-NANTCH-1l, fun-ANTCHL-1 

financier: FINN-un-SEER, fye-nann-SEER 

finesse: fin-ESS 

finis: FYE-nis, FINN-is 

fiord: fyord, fee-ORD 

fission: FISH-n, FIZH-n 

flaccid: FLAK-sid, ~ FLAS-id 

flagrant: FLAY-grunt 

fluoroscope: FLOOR-a-skope (FLOOR- rhymes 
with TOUR), FLOO-er-a-skope 

forbade: -BADD, -BAYED 

forehead: FAWR-ud, FAHR-ud, FOAR-hedd 

formidable: FORM-ud-ub-l, fer-MIDD-ub-1l 

fortnight: FORT-nite, -nut 

fortune: FORCH-n 

foyer: FOI-er, FOI-yay, FWAH-yay 

fracas: FRAY-kus, FRACK-us 

fragile: FRADJ-1 

frequent: (verb) free-KWENT, + FREE-kwunt 

frontier: FRUN-TEER, FRON- 

frontispiece: FRUNT-us-peece, FRONT- 

fungi: FUN-jye, + FUNG-guy 

futile: FUTE-1 


gala: GALE-a, GAL-a 
Galapagos: gul-AHP-a-guss 


- 


Saal gis GANG-GREEN, GAN-GREEN 


gallant: (brave) on eet cate eee 


often gul-ANT or gul-AHNT 


: gayp, gapp 

sitece: ger-AHDJ, -AHZH 

Garand: (rifle) GATR-und, gur-AND 

garrulous: GAIR-ya-lus, GAIR-a- 

gaseous: GASS-ee-us, GASH-us (the British 
usually say GAZE-ee-us) 

genealogy: jenn-ee-AL-a-jee, + -OLL-a-jee 

genuine: JENN-ya-wun, + -wyne 

gerrymander: GHEHR-ee-MAND-r, 

gherkin: GHURR-kin 

gibber(ish) : JIBB-r(-ish), GHIBB-r(-ish) 

Gila monster: HEEL-a 

gimmick: GHIMM-ick 

glacier: GLAYSH-r (the British usually say 
GLASS-ee-ur) 

gladiolus: glad-ee-OAL-us, gla-DYE-a-lus 

Goethe: GATE-ee (or as German) 

golf: gahlf, gahf, gawf, gawlf 

gondola: GONND-1l-a, = gonn-DOAL-a 

gooseberry: GOOCE-behr-ee, GOOZE- (the 
last is less common in U. S. than in Eng- 
land) 

gourmet: GOOR-may 

government: GUVV-ur(n) -munt, GUBB-m-unt 

governor: GUVV-n-ur (the first r is seldom 
pronounced) 

granary: GRAIN-r-ee, GRANN- 

gratis: GRATE-is, GRATT-is 

grease: (verb) greece, greeze 

greasy: GREECE-ee, GREEZE-ee 

grievous: GREEV-us (not GREE-vee-us) 

grimace: GRIMM-us, grim-ACE 

Gromyko, Andrei: groe-MEE-koe 

grosgrain: GROE-grane 

guarantee: GAIR-un-TEE (GAHBR- is regional) 

gubernatorial: gwbe-r-na-TORE-ee-ul, goob-r- 

Guiana: ghee-AHN-a, -ANN-a 

guimpe: ghimp, gamp 

Guinea: GHINN-ee 

gynecology: jinn-a-COLL-a-jee, 
jyne-a- 


JEHR-ee- 


ghine-a-, 


Haakon: HAWK-n 

habitué: ha-BITCH-a-WAY 

Haile Selassie: HIGH-lee sul-ASS-ee 

halibut: HAL-a-but, HOLL- 

hallowed: in the Lord’s Prayer, often 3 syl- 
lables 

Halloween: HAL-a-WEEN, HOLL- 

Hammarskjéld, Dag: HAMM-r-shulld 

handkerchief: HANK-r-chif, -chief 

hangar: HANG-r, HANG-ahr 

harass: ha-RASS, HARE-us 

hauteur: hoe-TURR, haw- 

Hawaii: ha-WYE-ee, ha-WAH-ee, ha-WAW- 
ee, -ya 

hegemony: hee-JEMM-a-nee, HEDJ-m-un-ee 

height: hyte, ~hightth 


heinous: HANE-us (not HEEN-ee-us_ or 
HANE-ee-us) 
Helena: .(Arkansas, Montana) HELL-a-na; 


but St. Helena Island is saint-1-EEN-a 
helicopter: HELL-a-copt-r 
herb: urb, hurb 
Herculean: hur-CUE-lee-un, hurk-ya-LEE-un 


Hereford: (cattle) HUR-ferd 
heretic: HEHR-a-tic 
heretical: hur-ETT-ik-1 
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hermaphrodite: her-MAFF-ro-dyte (not MORF- 


a-dyte) 

hero: HEE-roe, HEAR-oe 

heroine: HEHR-a-win 

heroism: HEHR-o-izz-m 

hiccough: HICK-up 

hilarious: hil-ATR-ee-us, high-LAIR- 

Himalaya: him-a-LEIGH-a, him-AHL-ya, him- 
AHL-a-ya 

Hirohito: Aee-roe-HEE-toe 

Hiroshima: hear-o-SHEEM-a, hear-OSH-a-ma 

Ho Chi Minh: HOE CHEE MEAN 

Holstein: (cattle) HOAL-steen, -styne 

homicide: HOMM-a-syde, HOME- 

Homo sapiens: HOE-moe BAY -peo nna -ene, 
SAPP-ee- 

Honolulu: honn-1-OO-loo, hone-l- 

hors de combat: ORR (or HORR) duh cOMM- 
batt 

hors d’oeuvres: ORR DURV(Z), ORR wep his! 

hosiery: HOE-zher-ee 

hospitable: hoss-PITT-ub-l, HOSS-pitt- 

hostage: HOSS-tidj 

hostile: HOSST-1 

Houston: (Texas city) HUCE-tun; 
street, Ga. county) HOUCE-tun 

hover: HUVV-r, HOVV-r 

human: HUME-un; esp. by urban speakers, 
also YUME-un 

humble: HUMM-bul, UMM-bul 

humor: HUME-r; esp. by urban speakers, also 
YUME-r 

hurricane: HURR-a-caine, HURR-ik-n 

hybrid: HIBE-rid 

hydrangea: hye-DRAIN-ja, -DRANN-ja 

hygiene: HYE-jean 

hygienic: hye-JEAN-ik, hye-jee-ENN-ik 

hyperbole: hye-PURB-l-ee 

hysteria: hiss-TEER-ee-a, -TEHR- 


(N. ¥. C. 


identical, -tity: eye-DENN-, id-ENN- 
ideology: eye-dee-OLL-a-jee, idd-ee- 
ignominy: IGG-num-inn-ee 

ignoramus: igg-ner-AIM-us, -AMM-us 


Mini: 11-EYE-nye 

Illinois: ill-a-NOY 

illustrate: ILL-us-trate, much less often il- 
USS-trate 

impasse: IMM-pass, imm-PASS 

impetigo: imm-pa-TYE-goe, -TEE-goe 

impious: IMM-PYE-us, IMP-ee-us 


implacable: im-PLAKE-ub-l, -PLACK-ub-l 

improvisation: imm-provv-a-ZAYSH-n, imm- 
pra-va- 

inaugurate: in-AWG-yur-ate, + -AWG-r-ate 

inchoate: in-KOE-it, INN-koe-eight 

incognito: in-COG-na-toe, + in-cog-NEE-toe 

incomparable: see COMPARABLE 

inculcate: in-CUL-cate, INN-cul-cate 

indefatigable: INN-dee-FATT-ig-ub-l 

indisputable: see DISPUTABLE 

indissoluble: see DISSOLUBLE 

inexorable: in-EKS-r-ub-l, -EGZ-r- 

inexplicable: see EXPLICABLE 

infantile: IN-fun-tyle, -till, -teel 

ingenious: in-JEAN-yuss 

ingenue: ANN-ja-700 

ingenuous: in-JENN-ya-wuss 

inherent: in-HEAR-unt, in-HEHR-unt 

inimical: in-IMM-ik-1 

initiative: in-ISH-a-tiv, in-ISH-ee-a-tiv 


i h- e 
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inquiry: 
kwur-ee 

insular: INS-l-ur, IN-shul-ur 

integral: IN-tee-grul, in-TEG-rul, in-TEE-grul 

intelligentsia: in-tell-a-JENTS-ee-a, -GHENTS- 
ee-a 

internecine: int-r-NEECE-yne, 
-NESS-yne, -NESS-n 

interstices: in-TURR-sta-suz (not -seez) 

inundate: IN-un-date, in-UN-date 

invalid: (ailing) IN-vu-lid, (not valid) in- 
VAL-id 

inveigle:. in-VEEG-1, -VAGUE-1 

iodine: EYE-ud-yne, -ud-n, -ud-een 

lowa: EYE-a-wuh, -a-way (not eye-OH-a) 

Iran: ir-AHN, ir-ANN, eye-RANN 

Iranian: ir-ANE-ee-un, eye-RANE-ee-un, ir- 
AHN-ee-un 

Irene: eye-REEN (the British say eye-REEN- 
ee) 

irrefutable: see REFUTABLE 

Irrevocable: see REVOCABLE 

Islam: IZZ-lahm, IZZ-lamm, 
LAMM 

isolate: ICH-l-ate, ISS-l-ate 

Israeli: iz-RALE-ee 

Italian: it-TAL-yun (eye-TAL- is humorous 
or nonstandard) 

-itis: (as in appendicitis) 
ally -EET-is 


in-KWIRE-ee, IN-kwire-ee, IN- 


-NEECE-n, 


is-LAHM, is- 


-ITE-is, occasion- 


jaguar: JAG-wahr 

Jekyll: JEEK-1, JECK-1 

jocund: JOCK-und, JOKE-und 

Joust: rhymes with soused, less often with 
bust 

Jowl: rhymes with hovwl, less often with hole 

jugular: JUGG-yul-r, JOOG- 

juvenile: JOOV-n-yle, -n-l 


ketchup: KETCH-up, KATCH-up, KATS-up 

khaki: CACK-ee, COCK-ee 

Khrushchev, Nikita: nyee-KEE-ta 
CHAWF 

kiln: kill, kiln 

kimono: kum-OAN-a 

kindergarten: KINN-dur-gahrt-n, -gahrd-n 

Kleffens, Eelco van: AIL~koh vahn KLEFF-nce 

kowtow: Ist syllable rhymes with cow (less 
often with go), 2d with cow 


hroosh- 


lambaste: lam-BAYST, -3ASST 

lamentable: LAMM-un-iub-l, lum-ENT-ub-l 

languor: LANG-r, LANG-gur 

Laniel, Joseph: lann-YELL 

Laos: louce (rhymes with house noun), LAY- 
Oss 

lapel: la-PELL 

larynx: LATR-inks (not LAHR-niks) 

lasso: LASS-oh (lass-OO is probably non- 
standard) 

lava: LAHV-a, LAVV-a 

legume: LEG-yoom, lee-GYOOM 

Le Havre: luh HAHV, HAHV-ra, — HARV 

leisure: LEEZH-r, LEZH-r 

length: leng(k)th, — lenth 

Lenin: LENN-in 

lever: LEEV-r, LEVV-r 

levis: (jeans) LEE-vyze 

liaison: LEE-a-zonn, -ZONN (or 
-SONN), lee-AZE-on, lee-AZE-n 

libertine: LIBB-r-teen (-tyne is chiefly Brit- 
ish) 


-sonn, 
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libido: 1ib-EYE-doh, -EE-doh 

library: LIBE-rehr-ee, LIBE-r-ee, LIBE-ree 

lichen: LIKE-n 

licorice: LICK-rish, LICK-r-ish, -riss, -r-iss 

lilac: LILE-uk, -ack 

lingerie: LAHN-zhur-EE, -AY, LANN-zher-EE, 
-jur- 

liqueur: lic-KURR 

literati: litt-r-AHT-ee, -EIGH-tye 

literature: LITT-r-uh-choor, -chur, 
LITT-ruh-, LITT-r-cher 

loath: (adj.) rhymes with both 

loathe: (verb) rhymes with clothe 


loathsome: first part rhymes with both or 
clothe 

loge: loazh 

longevity: lahn-JEVV-a-tee 

long-lived: LONG-LYVED, -LIVVD 

Los Angeles: loss ANDJ-l-us, ANG-gul-us (the 
first has been “officially’’ adopted in Los 
Angeles) 

Louisiana: LOO-uz-ee-ANN-a, luh-WEEZ-ee-, 
in the state also LOO-zee-ANN-a 

Louisville: (Ky.) LOO-ee-vill, -eev-1l 

Louvre: loov, LOO-vruh 

Jower: (look dark) rhymes with tower 

luxury: LUKSH-r-ee, LUGZH-r-ee 


-tyoor, 


macabre: ma-CAHB-r, -CAHB-ruh 

Mach: mahk 

machete: ma-SHETT-ee, ma-SHETT 

machination: mack-n-AYSH-n 

macron: MAY-kronn, -krun (MACK- is chiefly 
British) 

madame: usually MADD-um (like madam) 
when preceding a name; elsewhere also 
mudd-AMM, madd-AMM, -AHM 

mademoiselle: MADD-um-uz-ELL, 
muz-ELL, mamm-ZELL 

madras: (fabric) MADD-rus, mud-RASS, mud- 
RAHS 

maelstrom: MALE-strum 

maestro: MICE-troh, mah-ESS-troh 

Magdalene: (Mary) MAGG-dul-een, magg-dul- 
EE-nee 

Magi: MAY-jye 

Magsaysay, Ramon: 
EYE 

Magyar: MAGG-yahr, MAHD-yahr 

maintenance: MAINT-n-unts, MAINT-nunts 
(not main-TAIN-unts) 

Malan, Daniel: mul-AHN 

Malenkov: Russian seems to be mahl-yun- 
KOFF 

malinger: mul-ING-gur 

maflana: mun-YAHN-a, -YANN-a 

maniacal: mun-EYE-uk-l 

Mao Tse-tung: MOW DZUH DOONG (MOW 
rhymes with HOW) 

maraschino: mare-us-KEE-noh, ~ 
SHEE-noh 

Mardi gras: MAHR-dee GRAH 

margarine: MAHRDJ-r-in, -een 

Marguerite: MAHRG-r-EET, -yur-EET 

marijuana: mare-a-WAHN-a, -HWAHN-a 

marital: (“of marriage’) MARE-ut-l (don’t 
confuse with martial, ‘of war,’’ MAHRSH-1) 

Marseilles: MAHR-SAY, -SAILZ 

marshmallow: MAHRSH-mal-o, -mel-o 

massacre: MASS-a-ker (not -kree) 

mausoleum: mawce-l-EKE-um 

mauve: mohyv 


# 


MADD- 


rah-MUNN mahg-suss- 


mare-a=- 


. oF bap dae : 


: mud-ISS-n-1 - 

mee-dee-EEV-l, medd-ee- 

mediocre: mee-dee-OAK-r 

melee: may-LAY, MAY-lay, mul-AY 

membranous: MEMM-brun-us 

Menderes, Adnan: ahd-NAHN mend-r-ESS 

Mendés-France, Pierre: PYAIR mann-dess- 
FRAHNCE 

menstruate: MENN-stru-ate, — MENN-strate 

mercantile: MURK-n-teel, -tyle, -till 

mesdames: may-DAHM, -DAMM 

mesquite: mus-KEET 

messrs.: MESS-~-urz 

metamorphosis: mett-um-ORF-us-us, 
FOCE-us 

-meter: when a vowel precedes (as in barom- 
eter, hezameter), mut-r, except in metric- 
system terms, in which it is meet-r (as 
in KILL-um-eef-r kilometer); when no 
vowel precedes, meet-r, as in VOLT-meet-r 
voltmeter 

migraine: MY-grane 

minute steak: MINN-it 

mirage: mir-AHZH 

miscellany: MISS-l-ane-ee (miss-ELL-un-ee is 
British) 

mischievous: MISS-chuv-us (not miss-CHEVE- 
us or miss-CHEVE-ee-us) 

misled: MISS-LEDD (not MIZZ-1ld) 

mobile: (adjective) MOBE-1, MOE-beel; (orna- 
ment) MOE-beel, MOBE-l; MOE-byle is 
infrequent for either in U. S. 


-orr- 


Mobile: (Alabama) moe-BEEL 
moiré: (adjective: ‘‘watered’’; verb: “to 
water’; noun: “watered appearance or 


fabric’) mwah-RAY or morr-AY. For the 
fabric some consider moire, pronounced 
mwahr or morr, the preferable or the only 
proper term. Since most English type fonts 
have no é, one often cannot be sure how 
many syllables are intended by moire. 

molecule: MOLL-i-kKewl (MOHL- is chiefly 
British) 

molester: mo-LEST-r 

Molotov: MOLL-uh-toff 

momentous: mo-MENT-us (not mo-MENCH- 
us) 

monetary: MONN-a-tehr-ee, MUNN- 

Mongol: MONG-gul 

mongrel: MUNG-grul, MONG- 

monsieur: mus-YUH 

monsignor: monn-SEEN-yur 

montage: monn-TAHZH, mun- 

Montevideo: monn-tuv-id-EIGH-oh, monn- 
tuv-IDD-ee-oh 

Monticello: (Jefferson’s) monn-ti-CHELL-oh 

mores: MOAR-eez 

Moscow: last syllable rhymes with how or 
hoe 

motif: moe-TEEF 

motorcycle: MOTH-r-sike-1 (see bicycle, tri- 
cycle) 

Mrs.: MISS-uz, -us; in the South eommonly 
MIZZ-iz, mizz, or (before a given name) 
miss 

Muenster: (cheese) MUNN-stur, MOON- (OO 
as in wood) 

mulatto: mull-ATT-oh or -a, mew-LATT-oh 

municipal: mew-NISS-up-l 

Mufioz Marin, Luis: moon-YAWS mah-REEN 

museum: mew-ZEE-um : 

mustache: muss-TASH, MUSS-tash 


naked: NAY-kud, + NEKK-ud 
napalm: NAY-pahm 
nape: napp, nayp 
naphtha: NAP-tha, NAF- 
nascent: NASS-nt, NACE-nt 
nauseated: NAWSH-ee-ayt-id, 
NAW2Z-ee-, NAUCE-ee- 


Nazi: NAHTS-ee, NATTS-ee, NAHZ-ee, NAZZ- : 


ee 

nee: nay 

Nehru, Jawaharlal: juh-WAH-hur-lahl NEIGH- 
roo : 

neither: see EITHER 

Nenni, Pietro: NANE-nee 

nephew: NEFF-yew 
British) 

Neufchatel: NOO-sha-TELL 

Nevada: nuv-ADD-a, -AHD-a 

Newfoundland: NOOF-n-lund, -land, -LAND 

New Orleans: ORL-ee-unz, ORL-nz (or- 
LEANZ seldom used there) 

niche: nitch 

nightingale: NITE-n-gail 

nomad: NOAM-add, NOMM-ud 

nomenclature: NOAM-un-clay-cher, 
MENN-cla-choor 

nonagenarian: nonn-a-jun-EHR-ee-un, noan- 

nonchalant: NONN-shul-unt, -AHNT 

Norfolk: NORF-uk, -awk 

Notre Dame U.: NOAT-er DAME (rhymes with 
tame) 

nougat: NOO-gut 

nuisance: NOOCE-nts, NOO-us-nts 


noe- 


oasis: oh-ACE-us, OH-us-us 

obdurate: OBD-r-ut, obb-DOOR-ut 

obeisance: oh-BACE-nts, oh-BEECE-nts 

obesity: oh-BESS-ut-ee, -BEECE- 

obligatory: ub-LIGG-a-toar-ee, OBB-lig-a- 

oblique: ub-LEEK, -LIKE (the 2d is the usual 
military pron.) 

oboe: OAB-olt 

obscenity: Ob-SENN-ut-ee, -SEEN- 

obscurantist: ob-SCURE-un-tist, 
ANT-ist 

octave: OCK-tiv, -tayve 

octopus: OCK-tup-us 

often: OFF-n, OFF-tun 

oleomargarine: See MARGARINE 

omega: oh-MEGG-a, oh-MEEG-a, oh-MAYG-a 

omelet: OMM-lut, OMM-1-ut 

orang-outang: Oh-RANG-a-tang 

orchestra: ORK-us-truh 

ordeal: OR-DEAL, OR-deal 

Oregon: ORR-ig-n, -a-gonn 

orgy: ORDJ-ee 

ornery: ORN-r-ee, ORN-ree, ONN-r-ee, ONN- 
ree 

overalls: not -haulz 

overt: oh-VURT, OH-vurt 


Pagliacci: pahl-YATCH-ee, pal- 

palaver: pul-AVV-r, -AHV-r 

panorama: pann-r-AMM-a, -AHM-a 

pantheon: PANN-thee-omn, -un, pann-THEE- 
un 

Papagos, Alexander: pah-PAH-gawss 

papier-maché: PAPE-r-muh-SHAY 

paprika: puh-PREEK-a, PAPP-ree-ka 

Paraguay: PAIR-a-gwye, -gweigh 

paresis: pur-ECE-is, PARE-us-is 

pariah: pur-EYE-a 

parliament: PAHRL-um-unt, + -yum-unt 


obb-scure- 


NAWZH-ee-, 


(NEVV-yew is chiefly 


eee en ee . P — 
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Parmesan: PAHRM-uz-ann, -uz-n 

partner: PARD-ner is substandard 

passé: PASS-AY 

pasteurize: PAST-r-ize, PASS-chur- 

patent: (right) PATT-nt; (clear) PATE-nt; 
(in ‘patent leather’) PATT-nt in U. S., 
usually PATE-nt in England 

patina: (film) PATT-n-a, + puh-TEEN-a 

patio: PAHT-ee-oh, PATT- 

patriot: PAY-tree-ut (PATT-ree-ut is British) 

patronage, -ize: PAY-trun-, PATT-run- 

pecan: pee-CANN, -CAHN, PEE-cann, -cahn 

pekoe: PEE-koe (PECK-oe is chiefly British 
but possibly not the usual British pron.) 

pellagra: pul-AIG-ra, -AGG-ra 

penalize: PEEN-l-ize, PENN- 

pendulum: PENJ-l-um, PEND-l-um 

penicillin: penn-a-SILL-un 

peninsula: pin-INS-l-a, -IN-shul-a 

penult: PEE-nwlt 

peon: PEE-un 

peony: PEE-un-ee (PINE-ee is dialectal) 

percale: pur-KALE, PURR-kale, pur-KAL (the 
last prevails in the South) 

percolator: PURK-l-ate-r (not PURK-yul-) 

per diem: pur DEE-um, DYE-um 

peremptory: pur-EMPT-r-ee, -EMPT-ree 

perfect: (verb) pur-FEKT,.— PURR-fikt 

pergola: PURG-l-a, ~ pur-GOAL-a 

permit: (verb) pur-MIT; (noun) PURR-wmit, 
pur-MIT 

Peron, Juan: per-RAWN 

per se: PURR SAY, SEE 

persist: pur-SIST, -ZIST 

persona non grata: pur-SOAN-a nonn GRATE- 
a, GRAHT-a, GRATT-a 

perspiration: purce-pur-AYSH-n (not press- 
pur-) 

petite: puh-TEET 

petit jury: PETT-ee joor-ee 

pharynx: FAIR-inks (not FAHR-niks) 

Phi Beta Kappa: FYE bate-a KAPP-a, beet-a 

philately: fil-ATT-l-ee 

Philistine: fil-IST-un, FILL-us-teen 

phlegm: flemm 

phlegmatic: fleg-MATT-ik 

photogravure: FOAT-o-gruv-YOOR, -GRAVE- 
yur 

pianist: pee-ANN-ist, PEE-un-ist 

pianoforte: pee-ANN-o-FORT-ee, -o-fort 

picot: PEE-koe 

piéce de résistance: 
TAHNCE 

Pinay, Antoine: pee-NAY 

pince-nez: PANCE-NAY, PINCE- 

pincers: PINCH-rz, PINCE-rz 

piquant: PEEK-unt, PICK-wunt, PEEK-wunt 

pistachio: pis-TASH-ee-oh, -TASH-oh, pis- 
TAHSH- 

pituitary: pi-TOO-a-tehr-ee 

pizza: PEET-sa 

placard: (noun) PLACK-ahrd, -urd; 
plac-KAHRD, PLACK-ahrd 

placate: PLAKE-ate, PLACK-ate 

placer: (mining) PLASS-r 

plenary: PLEEN-r-ee, PLENN- 

poignant: POIN-yunt, POIN-unt 

poinsettia: poin-SETT-ee-a, + -SETT-a 

Politburo: po-LITT-byoor-o, POLL-it-, POLE- 
it- 

polka: POLE-ka probably more common for 
the dance, POKE-a in polka dot 


pee-ESS duh ray-zeece- 


(verb) 


, 
portentous: porr-TENT-us (not -TENCH-us) 


Portuguese: PORCH-a-GHEEZ 

positively: POZZ-a-tiv-lee; in sense ‘‘“emphati- 
cally yes,” also POZZ-a-TIV-lee 

posthumous: POSS-chum-us 

potpourri: POE-poo-REE, pott-POOR-ee 

Prague: prahg, much less frequently praig 

praline: PRAHL-een 

precedence: pree-SEED-ns, PRESS-ud-uns 

precedent: (noun) PRESS-ud-unt 

prelude: PRELL-yood, PREE-lood, + PRELL- 
ood, PRAY-lood, PRAYL-yood 

premature: PREE-ma-TOOR, -CHOOR 

premier: (prime minister) prum-EAR, prum- 
YEHR, PREEM-ee-ur 

premiere: prum-YEHR, prum-EAR 

preparatory: pree-PAIR-a-toar-ee, PREPP-r-a- 

presentation: pree-zen-TAYSH-n, prez-n-, 
preez-n- 

president: PREZZ-ud-unt, -ent, PREZZ-dunt 

prestige: pres-TEEZH, -TEEDJ 

pretty: (adjective) PRITT-ee, POORT-ee; (ad- 
verb) POORT-ee, PRITT-ee, purt-ee (1st 
syllable unstressed) : 

pristine: PRISS-teen, -tun, -tyne 

probably: PROBB-ub-lee, PROBB-lee 

probity: PROBE-a-tee, PROBB- 

process: PROSS-ess (PROE-sess is chiefly 
British) 

processes: PROSS-ess-iz (not a Latin plural, 
and hence not PROSS-a-seez) 


produce: (noun) PRODD-ooce, PROAD-ooce, 
-yooce 
productivity: proe-duck-TIVV-a-tee, prodd- 
uck- 


program: PROE-gramm, -grum 

Progress: (noun) PROGG-ress, PROGG-riss, 
(PROAG- is chiefly British) 

promenade: PROMM-un-AID, -AHD 

promulgate: proe-MULL-gate, PROMM-1-gate 

promulgation: proe-mull-GAYSH-n, promm-l- 

pronunciation: proe-nunn-see-AYSH-n, > 
-she-AYSH-n (the vowel between the two 
n’s in the second syllable is neither spelled 
nor pronounced o1) 

propaganda: propp-a-GAN-da, proap-a- 

pro rata: proe RAYT-a, RAHT-a 

protégé or protégée: PROAT-a-ZHAY 

protein: PROAT-ee-in, PROE-teen 

protestation: prott-us-TAYSH-n, 
proa-tess- 

protocol: PROAT-a-cahl, -cawl 

Provost: (education official) PROE-vust, 
PROE-voast, PROVV-ust; (itt ‘provost 
marshal’) PROE-voe 

psychiatry: suh-KYE-a-tree, sye-KYE- 

ptomaine: TOE-mane, toe-MANE 

pueblo: PWEBB-loe, pew-EBB-loe (the sec- 
ond is the pron. of Pueblo, Colorado) 

puerile: PEW-er-ul, -yle 

Puerto Rico: POART-a REEK-o, PWEHRT-a 

ebb OE first syllable rhymes with full or 
hull 

pumpkin: PUNK-in, PUM-kin 

purported: pur-POART-id, PURR-poart-id 

putt: Rhymes with nut 

pyramidal: pear-AMM-ud-] 


proat-us-, 


quandary: KWOND-r-ee; kKwonn-DAIR-ee, in- 
frequent in U. S., seems to be common in 
England 

quasi: KWAY-zye, -zee, -sye, -see, KWAH- 
zee, -see 


~ Queuille,. Hoarlc CUR-yuh (approximate) 
F 5 ety ened cla (the British say kwin- 


quintuplet: kwin-TUPP-lit, kwin-TOOP-lit, 
EKWIN-ta-plit 

Quixote, Don: DONN kee-HOAT-ee, DONN 
KWIK-sut 


quoin: coin, kwoin 
quoit: kwate, kwoyt 
quote: Kwoat, + coat 


rabies: RABE-eez, - RABB-eez 

radish: RADD-ish, + REDD-ish 

rapine: RAPP-un 

rarebit: RATR-but 

ration: RASH-n, RAYSH-n 

rationale: RASH-n-AL, -AHL-ee 

Reading: (Pa. & Eng.) REDD-ing 

recess: REECE-ess, ree-SESS (the verb is 
more often ree-SESS than the noun) 

recluse: ree-CLOOCE, RECK-looce 

recondite: RECK-un-dyte, ree-KONN-dyte 

recuperate: ree-KYOOP-r-ate, — -KOOP- 

refutable: ree-FUTE-ub-l, REF-yut-ub-l 
regime: ree-ZHEEM, ray- 

relevant: RELL-uv-unt (not REVV-l-unt) 

remonstrate: ree-MONN-strate 

renaissance: RENN-a-ZAHNCE, -SAHNCE, ree- 
NACE-nce (the last is probably rare for 
the Renaissance that began in the 14th 
century) 

rendezvous: 
-OOZE 

renege: ree-NIGG, -NEEG 

reparable: REPP-r-ub-l 

repercussion: reep-r-KUSH-n, repp-r- (KUSH 
rhymes with mush) 

repertoire: REPP-u(r) -twahr, -tworr 

reprise: (music) ruh-PREEZ 

requiem: RECK-wee-um, REAK- 

research: REE-surtch, ree-SURTCH 

reservoir: REZZ-u(r)-vorr, -vwahr, -vworr, + 
-voy 

resources: REE-soarce-iz, ree-SOARCE-iz, ree- 
ZOARCE-iz 

respiratory: ree-SPIRE-a-toar-ee, RESP-r-a- 

respite: RESS-pit, -pyte, ree-SPYTE 

restaurant: REST-r-unt, -ahnt 

résumé: REZZ-m-EIGH 

retro-: RETT-ro, rarely REE-tro 

reveille; REVV-l-ee 

revocable: REV-uk-ub-l, ree-VOKE-ub-1 

revolt: ree-VOALT (ree-VAWLT also occurs 
but is not widespread) 

Reykjavik: RAKE-yah-veek 

Rhee, Syngman: SING-mun REE 

ribald: RIBB-1ld (but Browning rhymed it 
with piebald PYE-bawld) 

ricochet: RICK-a-SHAY 

rigmarole: freqvently so spelled but usually 
pronounced RIGG-a-ma-roal 

rigor mortis: RIGG-r MAWRT-is 

rinse: rince (rence, rench, rinch, though 
widespread, are usually considered dialectal 
or substandard) 

Rio de Janeiro: REE-o day (or dee) 
EHR-o, -EAR-o, zhun- 

Rio Grande: REE-o (or REE-a) GRAND (less 
often GRAND-ee), RYE-o (or RYE-a) 
GRAND 

rise: (noun) ryze (ryce is a sporadic pron. 
considered by most persons artificial) 


singular RAHN-duvy-OO, plural 


jun- 


risqué: riss-KAY 

Riviera: rivv-ee-EHR-a 

robot: ROBE-ut, ROBE-ott, ROBB-ut 
robust: roe-BUST, ROE-bust, ROE-bust 


rodeo: ROE-dee-oh, much less often roe- 
DAY-oh e 

rotogravure: ROAT-o-gruv-YOOR, -GRAVE- 
yur 


route: though there seem to be more Amer- 
icans who rhyme this with doubt than 
with hoot, many of the latter believe that 


theirs is the only pron. suitable for an — 


educated person 
ruckus: RUCK-us, ROO-kus 


Saar: ZAHR 

sabotage: SABB-a-TAHZH, -TAHDJ 

sacrifice: SACK-ruf-yce, less often -iss 

sacrilegious: — sack-rul-IDJ-us, -EEDJ-us 

sacroiliac: SACK-ro-ILL-ee-ack, SAY-cro- 

sadism: SADE-iz-um, SADD-, SAHD- 

safari: suf-AHR-ee, -AIR-ee | 

saga: SAHG-a 

sail: as the second element in compounds, 
as mainsail, topsail, pronounced -sl by 
seafarers 

Saint Helena: (Island) see HELENA ; 

St. Laurent, L. S.: sann law-RAHN (the nn 
and N merely to indicate that the preced- 
ing vowel is nasal) 


saith: seth, SAY-ith 

Salazar, A. de 0.: sal-uz-AHR 

salmon: SAMM-un 

salon: sul-ONN 

salve: (ointment) savv, sahv; (salvage) 


rhymes with valve 
Santa Claus: SANT-a klawz, + SANT-ee 
sarsaparilla: sasp-r-ILL-a, sarsp- 
satiety: suh-TYE-a-tee 
satyr: SATT-r, SATE-r 
Saud, ibn: 
LOUD) 
Saudi Arabia: sah-OOD-ee, SOWD-ee 
savant: suv-AHNT, or with full French pro- 
nunciation 
scallop: SKOL-up, SKAL-up 
Scelba, Mario: SHELL-bah 
scenario: sun-AIR-ee-oh, -AHR- 
scenic: SEEN-ik, SENN-ik 


Scheherazade: shuh-HEHR-uz-AHD, -AHD-uh 
Schiaparelli: skapp-r-ELL-ee, skyahp-r- 
schism: SIZZ-m 

schist: shist 

schizophrenia: skize-a-FREEN-ee-a, skits- 
scintillate: SINT-l-eight 


scion: SYH-un 

secretive: see-KREET-iv, SEE-krit-iv (the sug- 
gestion of secrete, “exude,” in see-KREET- 
iv is abhorrent to many) 

SEMM-ee, SEMM-eye 


semi-: 
senile: SKEN-yle, less often SENN-yle 
sesame: SESS-um-ee 


short-lived: SHORT-LYVED, -LIVVD 

simultaneous: sime-1-TANE-ee-us, simm-l- 

sinecure: SYNE-a-cure (don’t confuse with 
cynosure SYNE-a-shure) 

Sioux: soo 

siren: SIRE- -un 

sirup: — SURR-up, SEAR-up 

ski: skee (the British seem to prefer “shee”’) 

Slav: slavv, slahv 

sleazy: SLEEZ-ee, SLAZE-ee 


sah-OOD, SOWD (2d rhymes with 


pitieal 


F\, sloth: sloath, slawth 


slough: (castoff skin) sluff; (miry spot) 
rhymes with who or, esp. in New England, 
with how; (in “Slough of Despond’’) 
rhymes with how or who 


smorgasbord: SMORR-gus-board 


snafu: snaff-OO 

sociology: soe-shee-AHL-a-jee, soe-see- 

sojourn: (noun) usu. SOE-jurn; (verb) usu. 
soe-JURN (the British commonly say 
SODJ-urn for both) 


solace: SAHL-us 


solder: SODD-r 

solon: SOE-lun 

sonorous: sun-OAR-us, less often SONN-r-us 

soot: rhymes with foot or ~ cut or boot 

soporific: sopp-r-IFF-ik, soap-r- 

sotto voce: SOTT-oe VOE-chee 

sovereign: SOVV-urn, SOVV-run, 
ur-un, SUVV- 

Soviet: SOE-vee-et, -ut, SOVV-ee-et, -ut 

Spaak, Paul Henri: SPAHK 

spayed: spade (not SPADE-ud) 

sphinx: sfinks (not spinks) 

spinet: SPINN-it, spin-ETT 

Spokane: spoe-KANN 

spouse: rhymes with lowse, much less often 
with brows; but espowse rhymes with 
brows 

squalor: SKWAHL-r, SKEWALE-r 

stalactite: stul-ACK-tyte, STAL-uk-tyte 

stalagmite: stul-AGG-myte, STAL-ug-myte 

Stalin: STAHL-in, STAL-in, -een 

status: STATE-us, STATT-us; in New Eng- 
land, especially, also STAHT-us 

«stein: (in proper names) styne or steen; 
steen probably prevails in ‘‘Holstein” (cat- 
tle) and “Gravenstein”’ (apple) 

stevedore: STEEV-a-doar 

stirrup: STURR-up, STEAR-up 

stomach: STUMM-uk, — -ik 

strafe: strayf 

stratosphere: STRATT-us-fear 

Strauss, Lewis: strawz 

strength: streng(k)th, ~ strenth 

strychnine: STRIK-nin, -nyne, -neen 

suave: swahv, much less often swayv 

suavity: SWAHV-a-tee, SWAVV- 

subpoena: suh-PEEN-a (-PEEN-ee is common 
but usually avoided in formal speech) 

succinct: suk-SINKT, ~ sus-INKT 

Suffolk: SUFF-uk, -awk 

suggest: sug-JEST, sudj-EST 

suite: sweet; (of furniture) also ~ sute 

sumac: SHOO-mack, SOO- 

surrealism: sur-REE-ul-ize-m 

surveillance: sur-VALE-nts, -VALE-yunts 

suspect: (adj.) more often sus-PEKT; (noun) 
more often SUSS-pekt 

svelte: sfelt 

swastika: SWOSS-tik-a, — swoss-TEEK-a 

swathe: usually rhymes with -oth- in bother; 
the rhyme with bathe that dictionaries 
usually give seems to be quite rare 

syringe: sur-INDJ, much less often SEAR- 
indj 

syrup: see SIRUP 


SOVV- 


table d’héte: TAHB-1 DOAT, TABB-1 
Tahoe: TAH-hoe 

Taj Mahal: TAHDJ muh-HAHL, TAHZH 
talesman: TAILZ-mun, TAIL-eez-mun 


talisman: TAL-uz-mun, -us- hy 


tarantula: tur-ANTCH-l-a 

tarpaulin: tahr-PAWL-un, 
tahbr-POLE-yun 

tassel: TASS-1, dialectal TOSS-1 

taximeter: TACKS-ee-meet-r 

tedious: TEED-ee-us, TEEDJ-us ‘ 

Teheran: tay-uh-RAHN 

telegram: TELL-a-gram; 
South 

tenet: TENN-ut (TEEN- in chiefly British) 

Terpsichorean: turp-sick-r-EE-un, turp-sick-r- 

Terre Haute: TEHR-a HOAT, TEHR-ee, = 
HUTT 

tester: (canopy) TEST-r; also TEEST-r in the 
South 

textile: TEKST-yle, TEKST-1 

Thailand: TYE-land, -lund 

Thames: (in England) temmz; (in Connecti- 
cut) thaimz, temmz, occasionally taimz 

thresh: (grain) also spelled thrash; how- 
ever spelled, more often pronounced thrash 
than thresh by farmers 

thyme: tyme 

tiara: tye-AIR-a, tee-AHR-a 

Togliatti, Palmiro: toal-YAHT-tee 

tomato: for the middle syllable: -MATE- is 
heard in all parts of the U. S.; -MAHT- is 
universal in England and is frequent in 
New England and New York City; -MATT- 
is a less frequent New England pronuncia- 
tion 

totalitarian: toe-tal-a-TEHR-ee-un 

toupee: too-PAY 

tournament, tourney: First syllable TURRN-, 
TOORN-, or TORN- 

tourniquet: first syllable TOORN- or TURRN-; 
third syllable -kut, -kett, or -kay 

toward: (‘in the direction of’’) toard, tuh- 
WAWRD, twawrd 

tragacanth: TRADJ-a-kanth, -kunth, TRAGG- 

transient: TRANTCH-nt (the usual British 
pronunciation seems to be TRAN-zee-unt) 

travail: A book word that has no pronuncia- 
tion tradition; truv-ALE or TRAV-ale will 
probably make you understood. 

traverse: (verb) truv-URCE (TRAV-erce 
seems to be usual in Great Britain but is 
infrequent in the U. S.) 

tremendous: tree-MEND-us (not -MENDJ-us) 

tremor: TREMM-r, less often TREEM-r 

trespass: ,TRESS-pus; the last syllable may 
also, more often in the verb than in the 
noun, be pronounced -pass 

tribunal: trybe-UNE-l, tribb- 

tribune: TRIBB-yune, tribb-YUNE 

tricycle: TRY-sick-1 (see bicycle, motorcycle) 

Trieste: tree-ESST, tree-ESS-tay 

trio: TREE-ol (most dictionaries also give 
TRY-oh, but this pronunciation is seldom 
heard) 

troche: (lozenge) TROE-kee; the British also 
say troak, troash, troatch 


troth: trawth, troath 


trough: troff, nonstandard troth; U.S. bakers 


often rhyme with hoe, British bakers with 
how 


truculent: TRUCK-yul-unt, TRUKE- 
tryst: rhymes with mist or iced 


tuberose: (flower) TOOB-roaz, TOOB-r-oace, 
TOOB-r-oaz 


TAHRP-l-un, + 


also -grum in the 


ee a gaa Sree 


7, as 


? URB-n, -yne 
urquoise: TURRekoiz, -kwotz 
tyrant: 


_ tyranny: TEAR-un-ee 
-unt 


ultimatum: wllt-m-ATE-m, much less often 
-AHT-m 

Uruguay: YOOR-a-gwye, -gweigh, OOR- 

usage: YUCE-idj, YUZE- 

usurp: yew-SURP, -ZURP 

usurpation: yuce-r-PAYSH-n, yuze-r- 


vagary: vug-EHR-ee, VAGUE-r-ee 

van Gogh: van GO (Anglicized pronunciation: 
the Dutch pron. is impossible for one who 
knows only English sounds to pronounce) 

variegate: VAIR-a-gait, VAIR-ce-a- 

vase: vayce, infrequently vayze; 
Britain: vahz, infrequently vawz 

vaudeville: VAWD-uv-ill, VAWD-uv-l, VAWD- 
vill, VODD-; VOAD-vill 

vegetable: VEDJ-tub-1, VEDJ-uh-tub-l 

vehement: VEE-um-unt 

vehicle: VEE-ick-1, -hick-1 

Venus of Milo: VEE-nus; MEE-loe, MYE- 

vermouth: vur-MOOTH 

Versailles: vehr-SIGH, vurr-SIGH,  vurr- 
SALEZ 

version: VURZH-n 

vertigo: VURR-tig-oe, 
TEE-goe 

veterinary; VETT-r-un-ehr-ee, VETT-n-ehr-ee 

via: VYE-a, VEE-a 


in Great 


vurr-TYE-goe, vurr- 


Vice versa: VYCE-a VURCE-a, + VYCE, 
VYCE-ee 
Vienna: (Austria) vee-ENN-a; some U. S. 


places so named are vye- 


viola: (instrument) vee-OAL-a, vye- 

violoncello: VYE-ul-un-CHELL-oe, VEE-; but 
usually spelled cello and pronounced 
CHELL-oe 


virile: VEAR-ul; VYRE-, though recorded in 
most dictionaries, seems to be rare 

virulent: VEAR-ya-lunt, VEAR-a- 

vis-a-vis: VEEZ-a-VEE 

viscount: VYE-count 


visor: ine: rarely VIZZ-r © 


say VITT- 
viva voce: VYE-va VOAS-ee 


waft: a as in whack or as in what 

Waikiki: WYKE-a-KEE 

warrior: WAWR-ee-ur, WAWR-yur, WAHR- 
ee-ur 


wash, Washington: WAWSH(-) or WAHSH(-); 


avoid WORSH(-) 
wassail: WAHSS-1 
water: WAWT-r, WAHT-r 


Westminster: three syllables, not four: WEST- — 


minst-r, not WEST-MIN-ust-r 

wh-: with many (esp. in cities), not different 
from w-, what and watt being identical in 
sound 

why: most speakers who pronounce hwye in 
asking a question pronounce wye in other 
situations, as in “Why of course!” 

wistaria, wisteria: usually pronounced wiss- 
TERE-ee-a, however spelled 

wont: (custom) rhymes with bunt or don’t 
or want 

worsted: (cloth) first syllable rhymes with 
puss or + purse 7 

wrath: (U. S.) rhymes with path; (England) 
rhymes with cloth 

wrestle: RESS-1, = RASS-1l 

wroth: rawth, roath 


Xavier: ZAY-vee-ur, much less often ZAVV 
ee-ur 
xylophonist: ZYLH-a-foan-ist 


yearling: YERE-ling; by farmers also YURR- 
ling 
Yosemite: yoe-SEMM-a-tee 


zeal: zeel 

zealot: ZELL-ut 

zealous: ZELL-us 

zinnia: ZINN-ee-a, ZINN-ya, ZEEN-ya 
zoology: zoh-OLL-a-jee, ~— zoo-OLL- 
zwieback: SWEE-back, SWYE-, ZWEE-, ZWYE- 


Words Frequently Confused 


to make suitable 

to take as one’s own; to accept 
to influence 

effect: to accomplish 

altar (noun): communion table 

alter (verb): to change 

berth: sleeping place 

birth: being born 

callous (adjective): unfeeling 

callus (noun): hard skin tissue 

capital (adjective) : important 

capital (noun): seat of government; accumu- 


lated wealth; total stock 
capitol (noun): building where legislature 


meets 
complement: something that completes 
compliment: expression of approval 


corps: military unit 
corpse: dead body 


adapt: 
adopt: 


affect: 


council: deliberative body 

counsel: advice, consultation, purpose 

desert: due reward or punishment; waste land 

dessert: sweet course at close of meal 

dual (adjective): twofold 

duel (noun): combat between two persons 

dyeing: coloring 

dying: at the point of death 

ingenious: clever, skillful 

ingenucus: frank, open, artless 

loose (verb): to cut loose; to sever 

lose (verb): to mislay; not to win 

pedal (noun): lever worked by foot 

peddle (verb) : sell from house to house 

principal (adjective): chief 

principal (noun): head of school 

principle (noun) : basic truth, rule of conduct; 
the way anything works or is made 

stationary: fixed, unchanging 

stationery: writing materials 


vitamin: VITE-um-in; the British frequently — 


“3 


to them 
there (adverb): in, at, or to a certain place 


abbreviate 
abeyance 
abolition 
abridge 
abscess 
absence 
absorption 
abstinence 
abysmal 
abyss 

accede 
accelerate 
accessory 
accidentally 
acclaim , 
accommodate 
accompaniment 
accordance 
accredit 
accumulate 
accuracy 
achieve 
acknowledge 
acoustic 
acquaintance 
acquiescent 
acquire 
acquisitive 
acquit 
acrimony 
across 
adaptation 
addition 
address 
adept 
adequacy 
adolescence 
adventitious 
advocacy 
affable 
aggravate 
aggregate 
aggressive 
aghast 

align 

alleged 
allegiance 
allotment 
all right 
allure 
amateur 
amenable 
analogous 
analysis 
annals 
annihilate 
annually 
annuity 


their (pronoun, adjective): of or belonging 


rain or shine 


Words Frequently Misspelled 


annul 
‘annulment 
anomaly 
anonymous 
answer 
antechamber 
antediluvian 
antenna 
anticipate 
antidote 
apologize 
apoplexy 
appalling 
apparatus 
appreciation 
appurtenance 
argosy 
argument 
arraign 
ascend 
ascension 
ascertain 
asinine 
aspirant 
assassinate 
assistance 
association 
assurance 
attendance 
attenuate 
attorney 
audible 
audience 
autumn 
auxiliary 
azalea 


babyhood 
bacchanalia 
bachelor 
baggage 
banana 
barbecue 
barbiturate 
battalion 
believe 
beneficiary 
benefited 
benign 
bereave 
beseech 
beverage 
bibliography 
bicycle 
biennial 
bigoted 
bilious 
blasphemous 


bleach 
bonnet 
bouillon 
boundaries 
bouquet 
bourgeoisie 
brilliant 
browse 
bullion 
bunion 
buoyancy 
bureaucracy 
business 


cafeteria 
callously 
calorie 
candidacy 
cantaloupe 
canteen 
capitalize 
captaincy 
caress 
carillon 
carriage 
carrot 
cartilage 
casualties 
ceiling 
cemetery 
chalet 
challenge 
chamois 
champagne 
changeable 
character 
chauffeur 
chemise 
cherub 
chicory 
chief 
chilblain 
chivalrous 
choosing 
chronicle 
chrysanthemum 
cipher 
circuit 
circumstantial 
civilize 
civilly 
clumsily 
coarsen 
cocoa 
codicil 
column 
coming 
commencement 


(Here spelled correctly) 


commissary 
commission 
committee 
commodore 
comparable 
compatible 
compel 
compelling 
complexion 
compromise 
concede 
conceit 
conceive 
concomitant 
concupiscence 
concurrence 
condemn 
condescension 
connoisseur 
conscience 
conscientious 
conscious 
consecrate 
consistent 
conspicuous 
conspiracy 
constituency 
constituent 
consulate 
contaminate 
contemptible 
contemptuous 
contentious 
continually 
controversy 
convalescent 
convenient 
convertible 
cooing 
cordially 
corollary 
correlate 
counterfeit 
counterrevolu- 
tion 
courageous 
courteous 
court-martial 
crescent 
critically 
crochet 
croquet 
cruelty 
cunning 
curriculum 
cursory 
custodian 
customary 


whether (conjunction): if, in case 


cyclone 
cygnet 
cylinder 
cylindrical 


daffodil 
dahlia 
damage 
dearth 
debatable 
debilitate 
decadence 
deceased 
deceitfully 
deceive 
decision 
defendant 
deference 
defiant 
definitely 
delegate 
delicacy 
demise 
denouement 
descendant 
desecrate 
desiccate 
despair 
desperate 
despicable 
despise 
despondent 
detachable 
deterrent 
development 
diabetes 
diaphragm 
dictionary 
diesel 
different 
diffident 
dilapidated 
dilatory 
dilemma 
dilettante 
diligent 
dimension 
dimity 
dining room 
diphtheria 
diplomacy 
disappear 
disappoint 
disapprove 
disastrous 
discern 
discipline 
disconsolate 


ee 


nite 


disillusion 
‘disinter 
disparage 

_ disperse 
dissatisfaction 
_ dissemble 
dissenter 
dissimilar 
dissipate 
dissolve 

| distention 
’ 


divine 
dizziness 
dizzy 
dogged 
domain 
domicile 
dormitory 
dotage 
doughnut 

. dour 

_ duly 

- dutiable 

dutiful 


earnest 
eavesdropper 

_ ebony 
eccentric 
echoes 
echoing 
ecstasy 
edible 
editor 
effervescent 
efficiency 
effigy 
effusive 

- egress 
eider down 
eighth 
elegy 
elementary 
eligible 
eliminate 
emanate 
embarrassment 
emigrant 
eminent 

_ emphatically 
emulate 
enable 
encourage 
endear 
endorse 
energetic 

- enervate 
ennoble 
entail 
enumerate 
enunciation 
enviable 
environment 
equalize 


equaity. 


equipped 
erratic — 
especially 
ethereal 
evanescent 
eventually 
evidently 
evilly 
exaggerate 
exasperate 
exceed 
excel 
excellent 
exception 
excerpt 
excess 
excessive 
excise 
excitement 
excrescence 
execrable 
exhaust 
exhibit 
exhilarate 
exhort 
exhume 
existence 
exorbitant 
expedient 
experience 
extension 
extenuate 
extinguish 
extraordinary 
extravagant 
exuberant 
exultant 


fallacy 
fallible 
fascinate 
fiery 
filament 
financier 
fissure 
flaccid 
fluorescent 
forcible 
foreboding 
foresee 
forsythia 
fracas 
fragility 
friar 
friend 
frivolous 
fugue 
fulsome 
functionary 
fundamentally 


gabardine 
gagged 
gamut 
garrulity 
gaseous 


gauze — 
genealogy 
genre — 
ghastly 
gibber 
giblets 
gingham 
gizzard 
globule 
government 
gradient 
grammar 
grateful 
gratitude 
grievous 
grimace 
gruesome 
guaranteed 
guidance 


haggle 
hallucination 
handkerchief 
harass 
harness 
heifer 

height 
heresy 
hideous 
historically 
hoary 
homogeneous 
horoscope 
hygiene 
hypnotic 
hypocrisy 
hypocrite 
hypocritical 
hysterically 


idiocy 
idiosyncrasy 
idolatrous 
illegitimacy 
illegitimate 
illiterate 
illogical 
imaginary 
imbecile 
imitate 
immaculate 
immeasurable 
immediately 
immorality 
immune 
impeccable 
impertinent 
implement 
improvise 
incensed 
incessantly 
incidentally 
incise 
incongruous 
incorruptible 
incredible 
indebted 


indefatigable 
indefeasible 
indefensible 
indelible 
independence 
indict 
indigenous 
indiscriminate 
indispensable 
individuality 
indivisible 
inexhaustible 
infallible 
influential 
inimical 
innate 
innocuous 
inoculate 
insensate 
inseparable 
insistence 
intellectually 
intercede 
interpret 
interracial 
interrupt 
intimidate 
introvert 
irreconcilable 
irrefutable 
irresistible 
irrespective 
irreverent 
irrigate 
isosceles 


jaundice 
jealousy 
jeopardy 
jockey 
jollity 
journeyman 
joviality 
jovially 
jugular 


kaleidoscope 
khaki 

kiln 

kimono 
kindergarten 
knead 
knowledge 


laboratory 
labyrinth 
lacquer 
ladle 
ladylike 
language 
laryngeal 
larynx 
lascivious 
latitude 
lattice 
leaven 
legacy 


legendary — 


legitimate 
leisure 
leprosy 
lettuce 
liable 
librarian 
ligament 
likelihood 
limousine 
liquor 
litany 
livelihood 
loathe 
loneliness 
lonely 
loosely 
lunacy 
luscious 


mackerel 
mackintosh 
maddening 
maggot 
maintenance 
malaria 
manacle 
maniacal 
manufacturer 
marmalade 
massacre 
mayonnaise 
measles 
mediocre 
mediocrity 
mellifluous 
metamorphosis 
meteorology 
millionaire 
mimicking 
mimicry 
miniature 
miscellaneous 
mischievous 
misspell 
moccasin 
mortgage 
mountaineer 
mountainous 
mulatto 
murmur 
mysterious 


naphtha 
narcissus 
nascent 
naturally 
nausea 
nauseous 
necessarily 
necessitate 
niece 
niggardly 
ninth 
noncombatant 
noticeable 
notoriety 


obedience 
obeisance 
obligate 
obscene 
obsession 
obstacle 
obstinate 
occasion 
occurrence 
oddity 


offensive 


official 
ominous 
omission 
oneself 
operator 
opportunity 
opposite 
optimist, 
origin 
oscillate 
ostentatious 
outrageous 
oxidize 


palatable 
pamphlet 
panacea 
pantomime 
parallel 
parliamentary 
paroled 
parricide 
participle 
particularly 
pastime 
patience 
pavilion 
pedant 
pedestal 
penicillin 
perceive 
perennial 
peripatetic 
permissible 
perseverance 
persistent 
personality 
personnel 
perspiration 
persuade 
physician 
pianos 
eicnic 
picnicking 
piecemeal 
pierce 
pigsty 
pilgrimage 
pillory 
pinion 
piteous 
playwright 
plebiscite 
pneumatic 


pneumonia 


pompous 
pontiff’ 
pontificate 
portrait 
possessive 
possibility 
potatoes 
practicability 
precede 
precedence 
precedent , 
precocious 
predecessor 
preferable 
prejudice 
presence 
presumptuous 
prevalent 
primeval 
privilege 
probably 
proceed 
professor 
promenade 
pronunciation 
propaganda 
propeller 
protein 
pseudonym 
psychoanalysis 
psychology 
ptomaine 
publicly 
pursuit 
pyramid 


quadruped 
quandary 
quarantine 
quarrelsome 
quay 
querulous 
queue 
quixotic 
quizzes 
quizzical 


racketeer 
ragamuffiin 
raillery 
rapidity 
ravenous 
realize 
really 

rebus 
recalcitrant 
recede 
receipt 
receive 
recipe 
recipient 
recognition 
recollect 
recommend 
recoup 
recruit 
redolent 


referable 
referee 
reference 
referendum 
refraction 
rehearsal 
relevant 
religious 
reminiscence 
renaissance 
renounce 
renown 
renunciation 
repellent 
repercussion 
repertory 
repetitious 
reprieve 
rescind 
resemblance 
reservation 
reservoir 
residual 
resilient 
resistance 
resonance 
respectively 
respite 
responsible 
restaurant 
resurrect 
retaliate 
retina 
retrieve 
reveille 
revelation 
reverence 
reversible 
revolution 
rhapsody 
rhetorically 
rheumatic 
rhinestone 
rhinoceros 
rhododendron 
rhythm 
rickety 
ridiculous 
righteous 
riotous 
riveter 
rueful 
rummage 
runaway 
rutabaga 


sabotage 
sachet 
sacrament 
sacrificial 
sacrilege 
sacrilegious 
sadism 
saffron 
salient 
sanatorium 
sanctuary 


sanitarium 


succeed 


sassafras 
scandalous 
scenario 
scentless 
schedule 
schism 
scintillate 
scourge 
scurrilous 
scythe 
secede 
sedentary 
seesaw 
segregate 
seize 
self-reliant 
sensitive 
sensual 
sententious 
separate 
serviceable 
severely 
shellacking 
shield 
shriek 
siege 

sieve 
significance 
similar 
sirocco 
skein 
skillet 
sleigh ride 
sleight of hand 
slimy 
slovenly 
sluggish 
sluice 
smorgasbord 
so-called 
soccer 
solder 
solecism 
soluble 
solvable 
somersault 
sophisticated 
souvenir 
spacious 
spatial 
specimen 
spigot 
sponsor 
squalid 
squalor 
stabbing 
staccato 
statue 
stoically 
straightway 
strait-laced 
stubbornness 
subsidize 
substantial 


subtle 
subtlety 


success 
succor 
sufferance _ 
superintendent 
supervise “4 
supplement 
suppress 

surfeit 

surfeited 
surprise 
surveillance _ ‘ 
susceptible - 
syllable : 
symbolically 
symmetrical 
symmetry 
syphilis 
systematically 


taffeta 
talisman 
tariff 
tattooing 
technicality 
temperament 
temperature 
tempestuous 
temporary 
tenacious 
tendon 
tenement 
tension 
tentacle 
testament 
theirs 
thief 
thoroughfare 
thousandth 
threshold 
thunderous 
tidiness 
timorous 
tinselly 
titillation 
tobacco 
toboggan 
tolerant 
tomatoes 
tonsillectomy 
tonsillitis 
toque 
torrential 
tortoise 
tournament 
tourniquet 
trachea 
tradition 
trafficking 
tragically 
transcendent 
transept 
transient 
transparency 
transubstantia- 
tion 
trauma 
tread 


trek © 


tyrannical untenable virile 

tremendous tyranny unwieldy virtual wees Bika 
(Santa tyrant upbraid visibility wield 
sap utary usually visionary withhold 
Ticycle ukulele utensil vitality witticism 
triennial ulcerous utilize vitally wizard 
trollop ultimate utopia voluminous wondrous 
trough unadulterated voluntarily wooing 
trousseau unalloyed vaccinate : worried 
truant unanimous vacillate warrior worrying 
truism uncomplimen- vacuum weakling wrapper 
truly ' tary . valet weasel wreak 
tuberculosis unconscionable’ vanilla weather vane wrestle 
tumultuous unctuous vegetable weighing 

turpentine - undoubtedly vehicle weird yacht 
tussle unexceptionable venereal welcome yield 
tweezers unguent vengeance whalebone 

tycoon unparalleled vermilion wheedle zealous 
typhoon unprecedented vigilance whimsical zoology 
typical unpredictable vilify whirl zwieback 
typify unrequited villain wholly 


Forms of Address 


Reprinted by permission. From Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition, copy- 
right, 1934, 1939, 1945, 1950, 1953, 1954, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Abbot. Address: The Right Reverend 
, Abbot of . Begin: Right 
Reverend and dear Father. 
Alderman. Address: Honorable 
Begin: Dear Sir. 
Ambassador. Address: His Excellency, 
, Ambassador of at 
Begin: Sir; or Excellency. 
Ambassador and his wife. Address: His Excel- 
lency, The Ambassador and Mrs. 
. Begin: Your Excellencies. 


Archbishop 


(Anglican). Address: The Most 
Reverend His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of . Begin: My Lord Archbishop; or 
Your Grace. 

Archbishop (Roman Catholic). Address: The 
Most Reverend amp mey 
Archbishop of Begin: Your Ex- 
cellency. 

Archdeacon. Address: The Venerable The 
Archdeacon of . Begin: Venerable 
Sir. 


Army Officers. Address: The Commander in 
Chief, Army of the U. S.; or (use Officer’s 
rank) , U.S.A. Begin: Sir; 
or My dear General 

Assemblyman. Address: The Honorable 

, Member of Assembly; or Assembly- 
man . Begin: Sir; or My dear Mr. 

Assistant Secretary (Assistant to a Cabinet Offi- 
cer). Address: Honorable 
Assistant Secretary of 
or Dear Mr. 

Associate Justice. 


. Begin: Sir; 


Address: The Honorable 
United States Supreme 
Court; or Mr. Justice , rhe Supreme 
Court. Begin: Mr. Justice; or Dear Justice. 
Baron. Address: The Right Honourable Lord 
; or The Lord . Begin: My 


’ 


Lord. 


Baroness. Address: The Right Honourable the 
Baroness 3_ or The, Lady, saa 
Begin: Madam. 

Baronet. Address: 
Bart. Begin: Sir. 

Baronet’s wife. See Lady, below. 

Baron’s wife. See Baroness, above. 

Bishop (Anglican). Address: The Right Rev- 
erend the Lord Bishop of ; or The 
Lord Bishop of . Begin: My Lord 
Bishop; or My Lord. 

Bishop (Methodist). Address: Reverend Bishop 

. Begin: Dear Sir; or My 


Sir John , Bt. or 


dear Bishop 

Bishop (Protestant Episcopal). Address: To the 

Right Reverend , Bishop of 
. Begin: Right Reverend and Dear 
Sir; or Dear Bishop ; 

Bishoo (Roman Catholic). Address: The Most 

Reverend ; Bishopryor 
. Begin: Your Excellency; or Most 
Reverend Sir. 

Cabinet Officers (U. S.). Address: The Honor- 
able the Secretary of State (or Labor, etc.) ; 
The Secretary of State, etc. Begin: Sir; or 
My dear Mr. Secretary. 


Canon. Address: The Very Reverend Canon 
; or The Very Reverend 
, Canon of . Begin: ves Rev- 


erend. Canon; or Dear Canon 
Cardinal. Address: His Eminence John,  Car- 


dinal . Begin: Your Eminence. 
Cardinal (if also an Archbishop). Address: His 
Eminence , Cardinal , Arch- 
bishop of . Begin: Your Eminence. 
Chargé d’Affaires. Address: The Chargé d’Af- 
faires of Ol , Esq., 
Chargé d’Affaires. Begin: Dear Sir; or My 


dear Mr. 

Chief Justice of the: U. S. Address: The Chief 
Justice of the U. S.; or The Chief Justice, 
The Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 
Begin: My dear Mr. Chief Justice; or Sir. 


“ Clergyman. 


Address: The Reverend 
______; or (if doctor of divinity) The Rev. 
1D ty ou ale a . Begin: Dear Sir; or 
Reverend Sir. 


Clerk of Senate or House. Address: The Honor- 
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Begin: Sir; or Dear Sir. 


“Commissioner of Bureau. Address: The Honor- 


able , Commissioner of the 
Bureau of . Begin: Sir; or Dear 
Sir. 

Congressman. Address: Honorable James H. 


Smith, House of Representatives. 
Sir; or Dear Sir. 


Begin: 


' Consul. Address: To the American Consul at 


>» OTF 


=e se , Esq., American 
Consul at 


. Begin: Dear Sir. 


Countess. Address: To the Right Honourable 


The Countess of 


Dame. Address: Dame 
Madam. 


Deacon. (Anglican and Protestant Episcopal). Ad- 
dress: The Reverend Deacon = 
Begin: Reverend Sir. 


Dean (Ecclesiastic). Address: 
erend the Dean of 
Reverend Sir; or Sir. 


Dean, Rural (Roman Catholic Church). Address: 
The Very Reverend 1a BS 
or V.F. Begin: Very Reverend Father. 


Dean of a College or Graduate School. Address: 
Dean . Begin: Dear Sir; or 
Dear Dean 

Divorced woman. Adaresé: Ordinarily use the 
maiden name with Mrs. Some divorced 
women prefer to resume the Miss. 

Doctor of Divinity. Address: 
D.D.; or Rev. Dr. 


. Begin: Madam. 
. Begin: 


The Very Rev- 
. Begin: Very 


. Begin: Dear Sir; 


or Dear Dr. 

Doctor of Philosophy, sas Medicine, etc. Ad- 
Pitre eer eee PH DL (LEDs) 
(M.D.); or Dr. Begin: 


Dear Sir; or Dear Dr. 
Dowager. See Widow, below. 


Duchess. Address: Her Grace the Duchess of 
; or The Most Noble the Duchess of 
. Begin: Madam; or Your Grace. 
Duchess of the Blood Royal. Address: Her 
Royal Highness The Duchess of ____. 
Begin: Madam; or May it please your 
Royal Highness. 
Duke. Address: His Grace the Duke of 
; or The Most Noble the Duke of 
. Begin; My Lord Duke; or Your 
Grace, 
Duke of the Blood Royal. Address: His Royal 
Highness The Duke of . Begin: 
Sir; or May it please your Royal Highness. 


Earl. Address: The Right Honourable The 
Earl of ; or The Earl of 
Begin: My Lord. 


Earl’s wife. See Countess, above. 

Envoy. Same as Minister (Diplomatic). 

Esquire. Address: , Esq. 
Begin: Sir; or Dear Mr. . (Note.— 
Esq. is never used if the person is addressed 
bv anv other titie. even Mr.) 


Governor. Address: (In Mass. and by courtesy 


in some other states) His Excellency, The 
- Governor of ; or His Excellency 
=; or (in other states of the 
U. S.) The Honorable the Governor of 
; or Hon. _ +", Goverzyer 
of . Begin: Sir; or Dear Sir. 
Governor-General of Canada. Address: His Ex- 
cellency The Right Honourable : 
____, (plus rank or title, if any). Begin: 
My Lord; o7 Sir. 
Governor-General’s wife. Address: Her Excel- 
lency . Begin: Madam. 
Judge Address: The Honorable 
~ baa eee U. S. District Judge. 
Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear Judge - 
King. Address: The King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty; or His Most Gracious Majesty, 
King . Begin: Sir; or May it please 
your Majesty. 
King’s Counsel. Address: To 
Esq., K.C. Begin: Sir. 
Knight. Address: Sir John (initials of 
his order, if any, as K.C.B.). Begin: Sir. 


Knight’s wife. See Lady, below. 


Lady. Address: Lady , or (it daughter 
of a baron or viscount) Hon. Lady ¥ 
or (if the daughter of an earl, marquis, or 


(U.S.A.). 


a 


duke) Lady Florence Begin: 
Madam; or Your Ladyship. 

Lawyer. Address: , Esq.; or 
Mr. eS 


Attorney at Law. 
Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear Mr. ________. 
Lieutenant Governor. Address: The Honorable 
, Lt. Governor of . Begin: 
Sir; or Dear Sir. 


Maid of Honor. Address: The Honourable Miss 
. Begin: Madam. 
Marchioness. Address: The Most Honourable 
the Marchioness of . Begin: Madam. 
Marquis. Address: The Most Honourable the 
Marquis of ; or The Marquis of 
. Begin: My Lord Marquis. 
Mayor (in Canadian cities and towns, and Eng- 
lish boroughs). Address: The Right Worship- 
ful the Mayor of (English); His 


Worship, The Mayor of (Canadian). 
Begin: Sir. 

Mayor (in the U. S.). Address: The Honorable 

4 ae tt, 6Mayor sor 7 2107. 

The Mayor of the City of . Begin: 


Sir; or Dear Mr. Mayor. 


Member of Parliament (or of a Provincial Legis- 
lative Council or Legislature, 
ordinary form of address add M.P. 
M.P.P.; or M.L.A., etc.). Begin: Sir. 


Minister (Diplomatic). Address: The Honorable 
wie ee | NE eter gai eee 
Begin: Sir; or My dear Mr. Minister. 


Minister (Religious). See Clergyman, above. 


Moderator (Presbyterian Church). Address: The 
Right Reverend . Begin: Right Rev- 
erend Sir. 


Monsignor. Address: The Right Reverend Mon- 
signor . Begin: Right Rev- 


arand and a att oS RA eee 


(or 


ee! 


etc.) To the 


Mother Superior of a Sisterhood. Address: The 


Convent of 
55. 
Begin: 


Reverend Mother Superior, 
; or Reverend Mother 
(or other initials of the order): 
Reverend Mother; or Dear Madam. 
Naval Officers. Address: The Admiral of the 
Navy of the U. S.; or Captain 
, U.S.N. Begin: Sir; or Dear Com- 
mander ; but for officers below the 
rank of commander, Dear Mr. 
Nun. See Sister of a Religious Order, below. 


Papal Nuncio or Internuncio or Apostolic Dele- 
gate. Address: His Excellency, The Papal 
Nuncio (or Internuncio or Apostolic Dele- 


gate) to . Begin: Your Excellency. 
Patriarch (Eastern Church). Address: His Be- 
atitude the Patriarch of wToroHis 


Beatitude the Lord , Patriarch of 
. Begin: Most Reverend Lord; or 
Your Beatitude. 


Pope. Address: To His Holiness Pope ; 

Begin: Most Holy Father; or Your Holiness. 

President of a College or University. Address: 

, LL.D. (or if he is 

not an LL.D., use the initials of his highest 

degree), President of University; 

or President, University. If he isa 
clergyman, address as Reverend 

, LL.D., President of Uni- 

versity. Begin: Dear Sir; or Dear President 


President of a Theological Seminary. Address: 
The Rev. President . Begin: 
Dear Sir; or Dear President 

President of State Senate. Address: The Hon- 
orable , President of the 
Senate of . Begin: Sir. 

President of the Senate of the U. S. Address: 
The Honorable, The President of the Senate 
of the U. S.; or The Honorable 

» President of the Senate. Begin: 
Sir. 

President of the U. S. Address: The President, 
The White House; or His Excellency, The 
President of the U.S. Begin: Mr. President; 
or The President; or My dear Mr. President. 

Priest (Roman Catholic Church). Address: Rev- 
erendemwee ets se 2 OSM. (or other 
initials of his order). Begin: Dear Father 

(religious name). 

Prime Minister of Canada. Address: The Right 
Honourable _____—_—s,_~*P.C., Prime Minister 
of Canada. Begin: Sir. 


Prince of the Blood Royal. Address: His Royal 
Highness Prince . Begin: Sir. 


Prince of Wales. Address: His Royal Highness 
The Prince of Wales. Begin: Sir; or May it 
please your Royal Highness. 


Princess of the Blood Royal. Address: Her Royal 


Highness the Princess (Christian 
name). Begin: Madam. 
Privy Councillor (British Imperial). Address: 


To the Right Honourable * 
P.C. Begin: Sir. Note—If other titles are 
used, they should come after The Right 
Honourable; as, The Right Honourable Sir 


John 


. 


. 


Privy Councillor (of Canada). Address: 
Honourable . Begin: Sir. 


Professor in a College or University. Address, 
Professor eS OT een 

, Ph.D. (or LL.D., M.D., etc., using 

only the initials of his highest degree, i 
the degrees are in the same field), Professor 


The 


of . Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear ~ 
Professor. ’ 

Professor in a Theological Seminary. Address: 
The Reverend Professor 4 
or The ‘Rev. 2 J na DID heoine 
Dear Sir; or Dear Professor ___«. 


Queen. Address: The Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty; or Her Gracious Majesty, The 


Queen. Begin: Madam; or May it please — 


your Majesty. 
Gueen Mother. Address: Her Gracious Majesty 


Queen . Begin: Madam; or May it 
please your Majesty. 

Rabbi. Address: Rabbi 5.) O77 
The Rev. . Begin: Reverend 


Sir; or My dear Rabbi . (If he holds 
a doctor’s degree, Dr. may be substituted 
for Rabbi.) 


Rector of a Religious House or of a Seminary. 
Address: The Very Reverend 

, O.S.B. (or other initials of order), 
Brothers of St. Francis. Begin: 

and dear Father (or 


Rector, 
Very Reverend 
Brother). 
Representative. See Congressman, above. 
Senator (U. S.) Address: The Honorable 
, the U. S. Senate, Washing- 


ton, D. C. Begin: Dear Sir; or My dear 
Senator. 
Sister of a Religious Order. Address: Sister 


(followed by the initials of the 
hadi Dear Sister; or My dear 


order). 

Sister 
Speaker of the House of Commons 

Address: The Honourable 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Begin: Dear Mr. Speaker. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
U. §S. Address: The Honorable 

Speaker of the House of Repre- 

Begin: Sir; or My dear Mr. 


(Canada). 


sentatives. 
Speaker. 

State Senator. Like Senator (U. S.). 

Undersecretary of State (U.S.A.). Address: The 
Undersecretary of State; or The Honorable 

, Undersecretary of State. 
Begin: Sir; or Dear Mr. 

Vice-President. Address: The Vice- President} or 
The Honorable , Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Begin: Mr. Vice-President; 
or Sir. 

Viscount. Address: The Right Honourable the 
Viscount ; or The Viscount 
Begin: My Lord. 

Viscountess. Address: The Right Honourable 
the Viscountess ; or The Viscount- 
ess . Begin: Madam. 

Widow. Address: Ordinarily address by her 
former title; as, Mrs. John Smith, not 
Mrs. Mary Alice Smith, unless the latter 
form is preferred by the person herself. 


RECIPES of FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
| Clited by | 


Maxwell A. Kriendler 
President, Jack & Charlie’s ‘‘21” 


ae PLAN to include a recipe section in 


our Almanac has intrigued our edito- 
rial staff for many years. It didn’t come to 
life until this edition because we were 
searching for an idea that would not fol- 
low the pattern of standard recipe books 
but would present something unusual. We 
found the answer when we hit upon the 
idea of collecting recipes from the famous 
dining places throughout the world. It’s 
a sort of gourmet’s travelogue which in- 
cludes the masterpieces of the world’s 
great kitchens from Milwaukee to Madrid. 

To the best of our knowledge, such 
recipes of world-famous restaurants have 
never before been available in one volume. 
We enlisted two outstanding food experts 
—Mr. Maxwell Kriendler and Miss Clemen- 
tine Paddleford—as our mentors. 

Maxwell Kriendler is president of Jack 
& Charlie’s “21,” which is universally con- 
sidered the outstanding institution of its 
kind, famous for its food, its clientele and 
its superb management. Mr. Kriendler is 
more than a restaurateur. He has been host 
to famous people from all over the world. 
He is on intimate terms with the owners of 
the finest hotels and restaurants in Europe. 
It was because of this that we asked him 
to select our European restaurants and 
their recipes. 


For the United’ States, we logically 


turned to Miss Clementine Paddleford; 


Clementine Paddleford 
Food Editor, This Week Magazine 


food editor for the New York Herald Trib- 
une and This Week magazine. Miss Paddle- 
ford is no rocking-chair food expert. She 
has done it with knife and fork in hand, 
zig-zagging the U. S. Last year, for in- 
stance, she traveled 50,000 miles visiting 
restaurants in major cities, not only the 
glamour spots but out-of-the-way places. 


Miss Paddleford is as enthusiastic about 
which she found in 
Memphis, Tennessee, as she is about the 
wonderful Lobster Savannah from Locke- 
Ober’s in Boston or a famous sauce from 
the Pump Room in Chicago or Grenadine 


Pappy’s hot rolls, 


* of Beef from Chasen’s celebrated restau- 


rant in Hollywood. 


All the recipes selected by Miss Paddle- 
ford from the U. S. and Mr, Kriendler 
from Europe have been set down in a form 
that can be followed by any housewife who 
is adventurous with a mixing bowl and 
skillet. 


The list of restaurants represented in 
this section include the finest of the 
world. Many people have visited them in 
their travels—more have not. That is why 
we thought it would be a good idea to 
open the doors of these restaurants to you 
by bringing their famous recipes into your 
home. 


Have fun as you eat your way around 
the world. Bon appétit!—The Editor. 
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RESTAURANTS OF THE U. S. 
Curried Cream of Chicken Soup 
‘ (*'21,’? New York) 


2 tablespoons but- 
ter 2 tablespoons 


1 cup cream 


2 tablespoons flour 
2 teaspoons curry 


chicken breast, 
finely cut 


powder Salt and pepper 
3 cups chicken 2 teaspoons chives, 
stock minced 


Melt butter, add flour and curry powder 
and stir until well blended. Slowly add 
chicken stock, bring to a boil and simmer, 
stirring occasionally until mixture thick- 
ens. Add cream and cook until heated 
through. Do not allow to boil. Stir in 
chicken and chill. Season to taste. Serve 
each cup of soup garnished with one-half 
teaspoon chives. Approximate yield: one 
quart. 


Scallopine of Veal al Marsala 
(Sardi’s, New York) 


2 pounds veal 
cutlet 

Salt and pepper 

% cup flour 

Y% cup butter 


1%, cup broth or 
water 

¥% glass Marsala 
or medium 
Sherry wine 


Cut veal in small slices, pound very thin 
(about 6 inches square) and sprinkle pep- 
per and salt on both sides. Dip lightly in 
flour. Put butter in large frying pan. As 
soon as it sizzles, lay each slice of veal 
individually in pan. Allow to brown on 
both sides. Add broth, and allow to cook 
for 3 minutes. Add Marsala and cook one 
more minute on high heat. Serve. Yield: 
6 to 8 portions. 


Chicken in Pineapple 


(Trader Vic’s, San Francisco) 


1 teaspoon 


¥, cup curry sauce 
chopped onion 


Y% cup medium 
white sauce ¥% teaspoon A-1 
1 cup chicken Sauce 
meat, coarsely Salt 
diced Dash monosodium 
¥% cup hard cooked glutamate 
egg, chopped Whipped cream 
2 teaspoons Duchess potatoes 
crushed pine- 
apple 
1 teaspoon 
chopped green 
pepper 


Combine all ingredients except cream and 
potatoes; let simmer slowly over heat 20 
minutes. Serve in halves of hollowed pine- 
apple shells, green spike left on. Cover with 
whipped cream and broil until lightly 
browned. Border edge of pineapple with 
Duchess potatoes. Yield: 2 portions. Note: 
Mixture may be placed in casserole, topped 
with cream and broiled. 


Poached Columbia River Salmon 
Bordelaise 
(Chasen’s, Hollywood) © 


1 10-pound fresh 1 sprig fresh tar- 


salmon ragon 
4 tablespoons 1 bay leaf 
butter, melted 3 cups Burgundy 
4 shallots, wine 


chopped fine 

1 clove garlic, 
chopped 

2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley 


Salt and pepper 

2 cups brown 
gravy 

¥, pound butter 


Filet the salmon, cutting four steaks from 
each filet. Add to butter in sauté pan, 
along with shallots, garlic, parsley, tarra- 
gon, bay leaf, wine, salt and pepper. Let 
poach very slowly for 10 minutes; remove 
salmon steaks from pan; keep warm. Let 
the stock reduce to about one pint; strain, 
return to pan. Add gravy and boil for 2 
minutes. Take off heat. Slowly stir in 
butter. (Do not put back on heat.) Pour 
sauce on top of salmon steak. Sprinkle 
with chopped parsley and serve. Yield: 8 
large portions. 


Hollandaise Sauce 
(Antoine’s, New Orleans) 


1 cup clarified but- 1 tablespoon 
ter minced onion 


2 tablespoons tar- 8 peppercorns 
ragon vinegar 4 egg yolks 
1 tablespoon water Juice of 1%, lemon 
To clarify butter: slowly melt butter, let 
stand until clear part can be skimmed 
off easily. In saucepan place vinegar, 
water, onion and peppercorns. Cook over 
very low heat to reduce liquid to one 
teaspoon. Remove peppercorns. Cool. Add 
egg yolks; beat slightly. Gradually add 
melted butter, beating constantly. Add 
lemon juice. Serve immediately. Yield: 
4 portions, 


Caesar Salad 
(Gourmet “ryt Terrace Plaza Hotel, 


salt 


1 clove garlic, cut 
in half 

3 heads washed 
and dried ro- 
maine 


6 fillets of ancho- 


vies, reduced to 
paste 


4 tablespoons gar- 


lic flavored oil 


innati) 


4 drops Worcester- 
shire 

Black pepper to 
taste 

8 tablespoons 
grated Parmesan 
cheese 

1 2-minute cooked 
eges 

Juice of 2 lemons 

2 slices white 


sandwich bread 


Sprinkle salt with a generous hand over 
inside of wooden bowl. Rub well with cut 
clove of garlic. Break romaine into 2-inch 
pieces and drop in bowl. Add anchovies to 
greens with garlic flavored oil and toss 
well. Add Worcestershire, pepper and Par- 


_ mesan. Toss. Break egg over greens, squeeze 


lemon juice directly over egg. Toss salad 
lightly and thoroughly. Remove crust from 
bread and cut each slice into 16 cubes; fry 
golden in oil well scented with garlic. Drop 
into salad; toss again and serve. This pro- 
vides 4 large portions if used as main dish, 
6 portions as a first course salad. 


Sauerbraten 
(Mader’s, Milwaukee) 


4 pounds beef 2% tablespoons 


round, chuck flour 
or sirloin 2 tablespoons 
14% tablespoons granulated 
salt sugar 
1 onion, sliced 5 to 6 small gin- 
10 peppercorns gersnaps, 
3 bay leaves crushed 
3 cloves Salt and pepper 
1 cup vinegar to taste 
y pound un- ¥% cup red wine 


smoked bacon 
2 tablespoons 

drippings or 

lard 
Wipe meat with damp cloth and trim off 
gristle; rub with salt, place in earthenware 
crock or a glass bowl. Pour over a pickling 
brine made with the onions, spices, vinegar 
and enough water to cover meat. Allow to 
marinate 48 hours, turning the meat twice 
daily. Remove meat from liquid reserving 
2 cups of brine. Cut bacon into strips one- 
third inch thick and 2% to four inches 


Sweet or sour 
eream 


‘long. Pierce meat with a pointed knife and Be 


insert bacon. Heat drippings in skillet 
and lightly brown meat on all sides. Re- 
move from skillet and place in roasting 
pan. Prepare the following sauce. Brown 
flour in the skillet with the drippings, 
add sugar, gingersnaps, salt and pepper to 
taste and 2 cups brine; boil until smooth 
and creamy. Pour over the meat and roast 
in a 400° F. oven, allowing 20 to 30 minutes 
per pound. Baste frequently during the 
roasting. Add the red wine % hour before 
end of roasting time. Strain gravy; if too 
thick or sour, add water, or, if not sour 
enough, add vinegar to taste. Sweet or 
sour cream may be added to gravy before 
serving. Yield: 8 portions. 
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Chicken Mascotte 
(21,”” New York) 


1 chicken about 8 ozs. of white 
21% pounds, wine 


quartered 2 cooked artichoke 
Salt and pepper to hearts, quartered 

taste 4 or 5 mushrooms, 
4 tablespoons but- quartered 

ter 


Season chicken. Place in hot butter in a 
pan and brown on both sides (about 20 
minutes). Add wine, artichokes and mush- 
rooms. Simmer 8 to 9 minutes until mush= 
rooms are done. Serve with sautéd pota- 
toes. Serves 2. 


Pompano en Papillotte 
(Antoine’s, New Orleans) 


3 medium sized \Y% clove garlic, 
pompano minced 
3 cups water 8 chopped onions, 
1 chopped shal- (14% cups) 
lot, or 2 table- Pinch thyme 


spoons chopped 1 bay leaf 
onion 2 cups fish stock 

6 tablespoons 2 tablespoons 
butter flour 

21%: cups white 2 egg yolks 

wine Salt 

1 cup crabmeat Pepper 

1 cup diced 


cooked shrimp 


Clean pompano; cut into six fillets, remov- 
ing head and backbone. Combine head, 
bones and water; simmer until there are 
2 cups stock, Sauté shallot and fillets. in 


2 tablespoons butter; add 2 cups wine. 
Cover; simmer gently until fillets are ten- 
der, about 5 to 8 minutes. Sauté crabmeat, 
shrimp and 4 garlic clove in 1 tablespoon 


butter. Add onion, remaining % garlic 
clove; cook 10 minutes. Add thyme, bay 
leaf and 134 cups of the fish stock; simmer 
10 minutes. Blend together 2 tablespoons 
butter and flour, gradually add remaining 
¥%, cup fish stock. Add to crabmeat mixture 
with wine stock drained from fillets. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until thickened. Beat 
egg yolks; add hot sauce and 14 cup wine. 
Mix thoroughly. Place in refrigerator to 
chill until firm. Cut six parchment-paper 
hearts 8 inches long, 12 inches wide. Oil 
well, place spoonfuls of sauce on one side 
of heart; lay poached fillet on sauce; fold 
Over. Hand-seal edges. Lay sealed heart on 
an oiled baking sheet. Bake in 450° F. oven 
15 minutes, or until paper hearts are 
browned. Serve immediately in paper. 
Yield: 6 portions. 

Note: Fresh salmon, sea trout or striped 
bass may be used in this recipe instead of 
pompano. 


Wild Rice Stuffing 
(Pump Room, Chicago) 


1 cup wild rice % pound fresh 


1 teaspoon salt mushrooms, 
4 cups boiling wa- chopped 
ter 3 tablespoons 
2 egg yolks butter or mar- 
¥Y, cup Sherry wine garine 
1 pound chicken 1 tablespoon flour 


% cup chicken 
stock 
Salt to taste 


livers, cut into 

small squares 
2 medium-sized 

onions, minced 


Wash rice thoroughly. Add salt to boiling 
water, then add rice slowly so water con- 
tinues to boil. Do not stir; shake pot to 
prevent rice from sticking. Cook until 
tender, about 25 to 45 minutes. Beat egg 
yolks with Sherry and add. Fry chicken 
livers in small amount of fat until done 
and add to rice. In separate pan sauté 
onions and mushrooms in butter. Add flour 
blend; add chicken stoc kand bring to boil, 
stirring constantly. Add to rice mixture 
with salt. Cut squabs down back; remove 


all bones and stuff. Yield: 5% cups stuffing 
(enough for 4 small pigeons) or 4 portions. | 


Edelweiss Torte 
(Swiss Chalet, Bismark Hotel, 
Chicago) 


Prepare puff paste from a recipe using 2 
cups of flour. Divide dough into 3 parts 
and roll each piece into a 10-inch round; 
prick with a fork. Bake at 450°F. for 10 
minutes; reduce heat to 350° F. and bake 
about 10 minutes longer, or until browned. 
Cool. Spread Pastry Cream on bottom layer 
of puff paste. Add another layer of puff 
paste and spread with 2 cups sweetened 
whipped cream. Cover with third layer of 


puff paste and pour Icing over top and = 


sides. Let cake dry. Decorate with edelweiss 
flowers made from Butter Cream Frosting. 
Yield: 8 to 10 portions. 


Pastry Cream 


2 cups milk ¥% teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons extract 
butter 2 tablespoons 
Y%cup sugar cornstarch 
Pinch of salt 3 egg yolks, 
slightly 
beaten 


Bring 114 cups milk to boiling, Stir in 
butter, sugar, salt and vanilla. Mix remain- 
ing milk with cornstarch; add egg yolks 
and pour into boiling milk, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Chill. 


Icing 


12 tablespoons 1 drop red color- 


confectioners’ ing 

sugar 1 drop yellow col- 
2 tablespoons wa- ing 

ter 


Mix all of the ingredients to make a 
smooth paste. 


Butter Cream Frosting 
(for edelweiss flowers) 


¥, cup butter 9 tablespoons 


2 tablespoons confectioners’ 
shortening sugar 
2 drops vanilla 
extract 


Cream ingredients thoroughly until well 
blended, Place in pastry bag. 


-¥, cup 


Pappy’s Southern Rolls 
(Pappy & Jimmie’s Lobster Shack, Memphis) 
1 yeast cake or ¥, cup milk (room 
one envelope of temperature) 
granular yeast 1 tablespoon su- 


lukewarm gar 
water 1 teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 8 cups sifted all- 
¥ cup shortening, purpose flour 
melted ¥Y, pound butter or 


margarine 


Dissolve yeast in water for 10 minutes. 
Drop eggs into mixing bowl, add melted 
shortening, milk, dissolved yeast, sugar 
and salt. Beat well and begin working in 
the flour. Knead continuously in the bowl 
until it’s a good dough, smooth and elastic. 
Cover and let rise in warm place 45 min- 
utes or until double in bulk. Punch down 
dough. Cut off small pieces about the size 
of a walnut. Place in greased muffin pans. 
‘Let rise in a warm place until roll is high 
as the pan. Then bake in a hot oven 
(400° F.) for 8 to 12 minutes. Hot from the 
oven brush over butter or margarine to 
give extra flavor. Yield: 2 dozen rolls. 


Lindy’s Cheesecake 
(Lindy’s, New York) 


2% pounds cream Pinch of vanilla 

cheese bean (inside 

1%, cups sugar pulp) or 4 

3 tablespoons teaspoon  va- 
flour nilla extract 


14% teaspoons 5 eggs 
grated orange 2 egg yolks 
rind Y% cup heavy 

1% teaspoons cream 


grated lemon 
rind 


Combine cheese, sugar, flour, grated orange 
and lemon rind, and vanilla. Add eggs and 
egg yolks, one at a time, stirring lightly 
after each addition. Stir in cream. 


Cookie Dough Mixture 


1 cup sifted all- 
purpose flour 

Y% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 


Pinch vanilla bean 
(inside pulp) 
1 egg yolk 
Y% cup butter 


Combine flour, sugar, lemon rind and va- 
nilla. Make a well in center and add egg 
yolk and butter. Work together quickly 
with hands until well bended. Wrap in 
wax paper and chill thoroughly in refrig-~ 
erator. ahout one hour Roll owt 14 inch 


thick and place over oiled bottom of 9-inch 
spring-form cake pan. Trim off the dough 
by running a rolling pin over sharp edge. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 20 minutes or — 
until a light gold. Cool. Butter sides of 
cake form and place over base. Roll re- 
maining dough % inch thick and cut to 
fit the sides of the oiled band. Fill form 
with cheese mixture and bake in very hot 
oven (550°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Reduce 
temperature to slow (200° F.) and continue 
baking one hour. Let the cake cool for at 
least two hours before cutting. Yield: 12 
portions. 


Cherry Cheese Pie: Using pie pastry 
roll it out % inch thick and line an 
11-inch oiled pan. Bake in a hot oven 
(400° F.) 20 minutes. Add half cheese fill- 
ing recipe, bake 10 to 12 minutes longer 
at 450° F. Remove pie from oven and when 
cold add fruit mixture made by combining 
2 cups of sour cherries with %% cup of 
sugar, a pinch of cinnamon and % tea- 
spoon lemon juice. Bring fruit to boil and 
add 2 teaspoons of cornstarch blended with 
2 tablespoons of cherry syrup. Again bring 
to a boil and immediately remove from 
heat. Cool. Cover pie with strips of the 
pastry laid lattice-wise and into a very hot 
oven (555° F.) for 10 minutes or until the 
strips are brown. Yield: 10 servings. 


Shrimp Clemenceau 
(Brennan’s, New Orleans) 


2 pounds fresh enne pepper 


shrimp 2 tablespoons salt 
2 quarts’ boiling 2 bay leaves 
water 1 sprig of thyme 


Y% teaspoon  cCay- 6 to 8 pepper pods 
Drop shrimp into seasoned boiling water 
and let come to a rolling boil; cook for 5 


minutes. Drain, peel and de-vein shrimp. 


Sauce 
2 large potatoes, 4 cloves garlic, 
diced chopped fine 
8 large mushrooms, 2 tablespoons but-= 
sliced ter 
2 sprigs finely 8 to 10 ounces 


chopped parsley small green peas 


Deep fry potatoes. Sauté shrimp, mush- 


‘rooms, parsley and potatoes together in 


garlic butter. When ready to serve add 
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Shashlick Caucasien 
(Old Warsaw, Dallas) 


4 pounds boneless 
young lamb (leg 


1 leaf laurel 
1% teaspoon salt 


or loin) 16 bacon strips, cut 
Juice of 3 small in fourths 
lemons 10-12 medium on- 


1 cup olive oil ions, cut in 4- 


Few grains black inch slices 
pepper Boiled rice 

Cut lamb into one-inch pieces. Combine 
lemon juice, oil, pepper, laurel and salt 
and pour over meat in a stone crock. 
Cover. Keep in cool place for two days 
stirring occasionally. Lace meat chunks 
on long skewers alternately with onion 
slices and bacon folded in half. Broil over 
charcoal or under a broiler. Serve on bed of 
hot rice. Yield: 8 portions. 


Rognons de Veau a la Liégeoise 
(Brussels, New York) 


2 small veal kid- 
neys 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 

2 tablespoons but- 
ter 

1 small wine glass, 


2 tablespoons 
crushed juniper 
berries 

3 tablespoons 
melted meat 
glaze 

Chopped parsley 


burned gin 


Trim kidneys leaving a slight coating of 
fat all around them and slice in two or 
three. Season with salt and pepper. Toss 
in butter over a high heat until kidneys 
are brown on both sides; transfer to a 
casserole. Swirl into the saucepan gin, 
berries and meat glaze; heat. Pour over 
kidneys. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
Serve very hot in casserole. Yield: 1 por- 
tion. 


Black Bean Soup With Red Wine and 
Frankfurters 
(Menger Hotel, San Antonio) 


1 pound black 
beans 

3 medium sized 
potatoes, diced 

¥Y cup diced celery 

1 medium-sized 
onion, chopped 

2 small carrots, 
chopped 


2 teaspoons salt 
¥Y, teaspoon pepper 
2 garlic cloves, 

chopped 
¥Y% pound frank- 
furters, diced 
1 pint Burgundy 
Tabasco to taste 


Pick over beans carefully and wash; soak 


overnight. The 


following morning wash 


again and cook in just enough water to 


cover, for 144 hours. Add vegetables, sea- 
sonings and garlic. Add water to cover and 
cook until vegetables and beans are tender. 
Put through sieve. Add frankfurters, wine 
and Tabasco. Simmer until frankfurters 
are heated through. Yield: 6 to 8 portions. 
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Sweetbreads 
(Flame Restaurant, Phoenix) 


4 pairs sweet- ¥ teaspoon pepper 


breads Y% cup butter or 
2 quarts water margarine 
2 teaspoons salt 1 cup fresh mush- 
2 tablespoons room buttons 
vinegar 1 cup Sherry wine 
1 bay leaf Y% cup stock or 
Pinch of rosemary consommé 
Pinch of thyme 8 thin slices Vir- 
Y% cup flour ginia ham 


1 teaspoon salt 


Cover sweetbreads with water, adding salt, 
vinegar and herbs. Bring to a boil and 
simmer 20 minutes; drain and cover with 
cold water. When cool, remove membrane 
and split sweetbreads in half. Dredge in 
flour seasoned with salt and pepper. Heat 
butter in skillet, add sweetbreads, mush- 
rooms and fry until golden. Add sherry and 
stock; cover and cook 30 minutes. Place 
thin slice of ham on toast; add sweet- 
breads and sauce. Yield: 8 portions. 


Bigarade Sauce 
(Pump Room, Chicago) 


3 cups thin brown 3 oranges 
drippings from 2 lemons 
roasting pan 1 jigger Burgundy 

1 cup currant 1 jigger Madeira 


jelly Y% jigger Cointreau 
Mix drippings with jelly and simmer slowly 
for 1144 hours. If necessary skim from time 
to time. Peel rind from oranges and lemons 
without disturbing white pulp. Cut into 
fine strips; squeeze juice of fruit into sepa- 
rate pan; add strips. Simmer 15 to 20 
minutes. Add fruit juice, strips, wines and 
Cointreau to beef-jelly mixture and sim- 
mer 10 minutes. Strain through fine 
cheesecloth. Dip slices of bird into sauce 
prior to serving. Approximate yield: 2 cups 
sauce. Note: 2 cans condensed bouillon 
plus enough water to make 3 cups can he 
substituted for drippings. 
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Haigayan Kebab 
(Omar Khayyam’s, San Francisco) 
4 squares parch- 1 medium onion, 


ment paper quartered 
2 pounds lamb 1 small eggplant, 
shoulder, cut quartered 


into four pieces 
2 green peppers, 
halved 
2 tomatoes, halved 


1 potato, quartered 
Salt and pepper 
to taste 


- Place in center of each square of paper one 


piece of lamb, half a pepper, half a tomato, 
one-fourth onion, one-fourth eggplant, 
one-fourth potato, salt and pepper. Wrap 
each unit into a compact package and 
place side by side in a roasting pan. Bake 
in a 350° F. oven 2% to 3 hours. Do not 
turn packages; do not use water, as there 
will be enough moisture in the vegetables 
to make a delicious natural gravy. To serve, 
leave in the individual packages. The 
aroma, as the meat is unwrapped, is a great 
stimulant to appetite. Guests are intrigued, 
wondering what in tunket waits inside. Let 
it be a surprise! Yield: 4 portions. 


Green Goddess Dressing 
(Palace Hotel, San Francisco) 


(or sugar and honey) with cinnamon, salt 


and lemon juice. Add fruit and toss lightly 
to mix. Arrange in pastry-lined plate. Dot’ 
with margarine. Moisten edges of crust” 
and cover with top crust which is then 
gashed to allow escape of steam. Fold up-~ 
per crust under lower crust and seal edges 

with fork. Bake in a very hot oven 

(450° F.) 10 minutes; reduce heat to 350° F, 

and bake 40 to 50 minutes longer, or until 

apples are tender. Yield: 6 portions. 


Steak and Kidney Pudding 
(Colony, New York) 


clove garlic 
anchovy fillets, 
finely cut 
tablespoons 
chopped onion 
1 teaspoon 


bo Pe 


1 teaspoon 
chopped tarra- 
gon 

2 teaspoons 
chopped chives 

1 teaspoon tar- 


chopped pars- ragon vinegar 
ley 14% cups mayon- 
naise 

Cut garlic clove in half; rub cut sides over 
salad bowl. Add anchovy, onion, parsley, 
chopped tarragon, chives and vinegar, Add 
mayonnaise; gently mix until thoroughly 
blended. Yield: 134 cups. Serve over ro- 
maine, escarole and chicory. 


Congressional Apple Pie 
(U.S. Congress dining room, Washington, D.C.) 


1 standard recipe ¥% teaspoon cinna- 


plain pastry mon 
8 large tart apples 3% teaspoon salt 
% cup sugar 1 tablespoon 


% cup brown su- lemon juice 
gar or honey 1 tablespoon mar- 
garine 
Line a 9-inch pie plate with pastry. Peel 
apples, thinly slice. Combine the sugars 


¥% 1b. chopped 1 veal kidney, 
suet cubed 
3 cups flour 2 teaspoons salt 
14% tablespoons 1%, teaspoon pep- 
salt per 
1% cup water ¥% teaspoon nut- 
3 lbs. lean beef, meg 
cubed 2 tablespoons 
1 beef kidney, onion 
cubed 2 tablespoons 
parsley 


Put suet through fine blade of meat chop- 
per. Combine flour, suet and salt; add 
water to hold ingredients together. Roll 
2, pastry as thin as possible and line 3- 
quart casserole, moistening edge with water. 
Trim excess fat off meat and kidneys and 
place in casserole. Season with salt and 
pepper. Add nutmeg, onion and parsley. 
Roll out remaining pastry, place over meat, 
Trim edges and pinch edges together: Wrap 
casserole in cloth; set on rack in kettle; 
add boiling water to come one-half way up 
side of casserole. Boil slowly 5 hours, adding 
more water as needed. Yield: 8 to 10 serv- 
ings. 


Grand Central Oyster Bar Stew 
(Family Style) 


(New York) 
28 oysters Y% teaspoon celery 
1 cup oyster juice salt 
6 tablespoons 1 teaspoon pap- - 
butter or mar- _ rika Pi? 
garine 1 cup light cream 
2 teaspoons ' 1 pint milk : 
Worcestershire Salt to taste 
sauce 


Pick over oysters removing bits of shell. 
Reserve liquid. Put four tablespoons but- 
ter or margarine into 
Worcestershire, 


saucepan. Add ” 
celery salt’ and paprika. «! 
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Recipes. 
Add oysters; bring to a simmer; add oyster 
juice, bring to a boil. Add milk and cream. 
Stir once or twice. Bring almost to a boil; 
salt to taste and turn into bowls. Add to 


each portion 144 tablespoon butter or mar- 
garine. Yield: 4 servings. 


Crabmeat Tetrazzini 

(Cape Cod Room, Hotel Drake, Chicago) 
4 shallots, 1% cup heavy cream 

chopped Salt and pepper 
34 cup butter 2 pounds spa- 
2 pounds lump ghetti, cooked 

crabmeat 3 ounces Parme- 
Pinch of paprika san cheese, 
¥% cup Sherry wine grated 
Cream sauce (see 

below) 
Simmer shallots in butter for 3 minutes. 
Add crabmeat and paprika. Flame with 
Sherry wine. Add cream sauce and cream. 
Season to taste. Bring to a boil and re- 
move from heat. Serve with buttered 
spaghetti -on side dish; sprinkle with 
cheese. Yield: 8 to 10 portions. 


Cream Sauce 


6 tablespoons but- 2 cups hot milk 
ter Salt and pepper 


6 tablespoons flour 
Melt butter in saucepan and stir in flour 
to make a smooth paste. Add milk gradu- 
ally and stir constantly until smooth and 
thickened. Season to taste. Simmer and 
stir for 15 minutes. 


Old-Fashioned Pound Cake 
(Sautter’s, Philadelphia) 
1 pound butter 1 tablespoon va- 
1 pound sugar nilla extract 
_1 pound shelled 2 teaspoons orange 


eggs, separated extract 
(about 10 eggs) 1 pound all-pur- 


pose flour, sifted 
Cream butter and beat in sugar gradually. 
Cream together well. Add the egg yolks 
bit by bit and continue beating until 
thoroughly blended. Add flavorings; lightly 
fold in flour. Beat egg whites until just 
barely stiff; fold/in, oh so gently. Pour into 
two loaf pans (8 x 4 x 3) lined with heavy 
waxed paper a id buttered. Bake 1% hours 
in a 325° F. We 
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Grenadine of Beef, Béarnaise 
(Chasen’s, Hollywood) 


1 whole 8-pound 2 tablespoons 
beef tenderloin flour 
(fat and sin- Y% cup Sherry 
ews removed) wine 

243 by %-inch 1 cup water or 
strips of salt stock 
pork Y% cup Béarnaise ~ 


Salt and pepper sauce (See p. 
14% cups flour 73.) 

Y% cup butter 
Cut beef tenderloin into 24 slices. Pound 
slices to 44-inch thickness. Insert a strip 
of salt pork in each piece of tenderloin. 
Season with salt and pepper; dip in 1% 
cups flour. Sauté in butter to desired done- 
ness; remove from pan and keep warm. 
Add 2 tablespoons of flour in pan, let 
brown. Add wine and water or stock; heat. 
Pour sauce into platter; arrange the grena- 
dines of beef interlocking. Put Bearnaise 
sauce on each slice of beef. Yield: 12 por- 
tions. 


Omelet Espagnole 
(Antoine’s, New Orleans) 


1 No. 2 can to- 6 chopped shal- 


matoes lots, or 4% cup 
3 tablespoons minced onion 
butter 5 tablespoons 


1 teaspoon salt chopped green 


Few grains pepper pepper 

Few grains Cay- Y% cup white wine 
enne Y% cup canned 

1 sprig thyme button mush- 

1 tablespoon rooms 
minced parsley ¥% cup cooked peas 

1 bay leaf 4 eggs 

2 cloves garlic, 1 tablespoon olive 
minced oil 


1 tablespoon flour 


Combine tomatoes and 1 tablespoon butter; 
simmer ten minutes stirring occasionally. 
Add salt, pepper and Cayenne; cook 10 
minutes. Add thyme, parsley, bay leaf and 
garlic. Cook 15 minutes, or until sauce is 
thick. Melt one tablespoon butter, blend-in 
flour; cook until brown. Add shallots, green 
pepper, brown slightly. Add wine stirring 
constantly until slightly thickened. Add 
mushrooms and peas. Beat eggs until well 
blended; add tomato mixture. Heat re- 
maining butter and olive oil in skillet, 
pour in egg mixture. Shake skillet until 
eggs begin to set, lifting edges of omelet 
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_ to allow uncooked mixture. to flow under 
omelet. When cooked fold over. If desired, 
garnish with chopped parsley. Yield: 4 


portions. 


Mincemeat Muffins 
(Camelback Inn, Phoenix) 
Y% cup shortening 2 cups sifted all- 
¥% cup sugar purpose flour 
1% teaspoons salt 1 tablespoon 


1 egg, beaten baking powder 
1 cup milk Y% cup mincemeat 


Cream together shortening, sugar and salt. 
Combine egg and milk; add to creamed 
mixture. Mix in sifted flour and baking 
powder. Fold in mincemeat. Pour into 
greased muffin pans. Bake at 400° F. for 20 
to °5 minutes. Approximate yield: 1 dozen 
medium sized muffins, 


pan from the heat and stir in enki and 
paprika. Taste and add as much salt and 
pepper as you like. Pile the filling into the 
lobster shell. Mix together bread crumbs 
and cheese and sprinkle over top of filling. 
Transfer lobster to a shallow pan. Bake at 
375° F. for 15 minutes or until topping 
is golden brown. Remove from oven and 
place on hot serving dish. Sprinkle the top 
with several tablespoonsful Sherry. Serve 
with lemon wedges. Yield: 1 generous 
serving, or 2 medium portions. 


Arroz Con Pollo 
(Columbia, Ybor City, Fla.) 


# cup oil 
1 frying chicken, 
quartered 
1 onion, chopped 
2 cloves garlic, 


3 cups water 

1 bay leaf 

1 tablespoon salt 
Pinch of saffron 

1 cup raw rice 


Lecke-Ober’s Baked Lobster Savannah 
(Locke-Ober’s, Boston) 


1 3-pound live 
lobster 

Boiling water 

1 tablespoon but- 
ter, melted 

y% teaspoon salt 

1 cup standard 
Newburg sauce, 
using 2 table- 
spoons Sherry 
wine 

y% cup chopped, 
fresh mush- 
rooms 


% cup diced green 
pepper 

1 red pimento, 
sliced 

1 teaspoon 
rika 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 

¥ cup fresh bread 
crumbs 

Y% cup grated Par- 
mesan cheese 

Sherry wine 

Lemon wedges 


pap- 


minced 1 2-ounce can 
1 green pepper, small green peas 
chopped 2 pimentos, cut 


34 cup tomatoes into strips 


Heat oil in frying pan. Add chicken and 
brown well on both sides. Add onion, garlic 
and green pepper; cook 5 minutes. Add 
tomatoes and water; cook for 5 minutes. 
Stir in bay leaf, salt, saffron and rice. 
Cover and bake in a 350° F. oven for 20 
minutes or until tender. Garnish with peas 
and pimentos. Yield: 4 servings. 


Crépes Louise 
(imperial House, Chicago) 


% cup thick cream 4 crépes, about 5 


Plunge lobster into boiling salted water, 
cover and boil for thirty minutes. Remove 
lobster and cool. Cut off claws and legs so 
that only the body is left. Hold lobster 
with its top side up and using kitchen 
shears, cut an oval opening in the top of 
the shell from the base of the head to 
the tail. Remove all the meat from the 
body and the claws (the legs are dis- 
carded). Cut the lobster meat in cubes and 
place in a buttered baking pan along with 
butter and salt. Bake at 375°F. for 20 
minutes. Remove pan from oven and drain 
off accumulated liquid. Add lobster to 
Newburg sauce along with mushrooms and 
green pepper. Cook over low heat, stirring 
occasionally, for 15 minutes. Remove the 


sauce 


Y% teaspoon 


chopped parsley 

1 tablespoon tar- 
ragon vinegar 

1 tablespoon 
chopped tarra- 
gon leaves 

Salt and pepper 
to taste 


Y% teaspoon Wor- 


cestershire 
sauce 

1 cup fresh lump 
crabmeat 


inches 

4 whole mush- 
room caps 

1 tablespoon 
(rounded) stif- 
fly whipped 
cream 

1 tablespoon 
(heaping) MHol- 
landaise sauce. 
(See p. 64.) 

1 cup thin cream 
sauce 

Grated Parmesan 
cheese (op- 
tional) 


Bring thick cream sauce to a boil in 
saucepan; add parsley, vinegar, tarragon, 
salt, pepper and Worcestershire. Add crab- 
meat, being careful not to mash it too 


the fish mietare in center of each crepe, 


a ‘roll up and place in a casserole with a 
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mushroom cap on top of each. Fold cream 
and Hollandaise into the thin cream sauce 
and pour over the pancakes. Sprinkle with 
grated Parmesan cheese, if desired. Brown 
under broiler and serve very hot. Yield: 
2 portions. 


Béarnaise Sauce 
(Arnaud’s, New Orleans) 


1 cup butter 1 teaspoon 
4 tablespoons ' chopped chives 


flour ¥Y% cup capers 
2 cups hot milk ¥% cup tarragon 
Salt and pepper vinegar 
1 teaspoon 2 egg yolks, 


chopped parsley slightly beaten 
Melt 34 cup of the butter and stir in flour 
to make a smooth paste. Add milk gradu- 
ally and stir constantly until smooth and 
thickened. Season to taste. Add parsley, 
chives, capers and vinegar. Simmer 10 min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Remove from 
heat. Stir in egg yolks slowly along with 


remaining butter. Yield: about 314 cups: 


sauce. 


Brown Derby Black Bottom Pie 
(Brown Derby, Hollywood) 


1 envelope unfia- 1 cup evaporated 
vored gelatin milk, whipped* 

34 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

¥ teaspoon salt 1 9-inch baked 

1 egg yolk pie shell 

3%, cup milk 1 cup whipping 

4 squares un- cream 
sweetened 
chocolate 


Mix gelatin, sugar, salt, egg yolk and milk 
in top of double boiler; add three squares 
of the chocolate. Cook over hot water 
until chocolate is melted, stirring occa- 
sionally; remove from heat. If necessary, 
beat with egg beater until smooth. Chill. 
Fold in whipped evaporated milk and 
vanilla. Pile into cooled pie shell. Chill. 

Whip cream, sweetened to taste, and 
spread over top of pie. Shave remaining 
chocolate into curls. Sprinkle over topping. 
Yield: 1 9-inch pie. 

*To whip evaporated milk pour one 
cup into freezer tray. Chill in freezing 


compartment until tiny ice crystals fo 
at edges (about % hour). Pour into cold 


bowl; whip rapidly with a cold beater until 


stiff. 


Canlis’ Salad 
(Canlis’, Seattle) 


2 tablespoons Y% cup chopped 
olive oil green onion 

Salt 6 tablespoons 

3 cloves garlic olive oil 

2 peeled tomatoes Juice of 1 lemon 

2 heads romaine 


lettuce ground black 

1 pound bacon, pepper 
finely chopped 1 soft-coddled egg > 
and fried 1 cup croutons 


cup freshly 

grated Romano 

cheese 

Pour 2 tablespoons olive oil into salad 
bowl. Sprinkle generously with salt. Using 
3 fingers, press garlic and rub the bowl 
with it. (The oil will act as a lubricant 
and the salt as an abrasive.) Cut tomatoes 
into quarters or eighths and put in hbot- 
tom of bowl. Cut romaine into 1-inch 
strips and put of top of tomatoes. (Other 
salad vegetables may be used but always 
put heavy vegetables on bottom of bowl 
and romaine on top.) Sprinkle bacon, 
cheese and onion over greens. In a separate 
bowl, combine 6 tablespoons olive oil, 
lemon juice, pepper and egg; beat well. 
Add dressing to greens only when ready 
to serve. Add croutons, toss and serve. 
Yield: 6 to 8 portions. 
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Homard aux Aromates 
(Brussels, New York) 
3 large lobsters, ¥% cup brandy 
split Y, cup white wine 
Y% cup butter Eee cups fish stock 


YY teaspoon 1 cup heavy 
thyme cream 
2 bay leaves 1 cup julienne 
1 cup chopped celery, cooked 
celery 1 cup julienne 
¥% cup chopped string beans, 
parsley cooked 
¥% cup chopped 1 cup julienne 
onions carrots, cooked 
1 garlic clove, 
chopped 


Split lobster lengthwise, crack claws. Re- 
move any coral; chop. Brush lobster with 
butter, broil 5-10 minutes. 


meat from shell. Sauté lobster in butter; 


Y% teaspoon freshly | 


¥ 
Remove lobster. ¥ 


74 
add thyme, bay leaf, celery, parsley, onion 
and garlic. Pour brandy and white wine 
over all; flame it. Add fish stock; cook 15 
minutes; strain. Reduce sauce to one cup. 
To the stock add cream, coral, cooked vege- 


tables and lobsters. Heat; season with salt 
and pepper. Yield: 4 servings. 


Trifle Pudding 
(Cock ’n Bull, Los Angeles) 


2 tablespoons ¥, pound almond 


cornstarch macaroons 
2 cups milk ¥% pound ladyfin- 
3 tablespoons gers 
sugar % cup raspberry 
3 egg yolks am 
3 tablespoons wa- Whipped cream 
ter Maraschino cher- 
¥Y% cup Sherry wine ries 


¥%, cup Brandy 

Dissolve cornstarch in 4% cup of the milk. 
Heat remaining milk in double boiler over 
‘hot water; stir in cornstarch paste. Beat 
together sugar, egg yolks and water; stir 
gradually into hot milk. Cook until thick- 
ened, about 5 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Cool; add Sherry and Brandy. Crumble 
macaroons and ladyfingers, mixing the two 
together. Line a 1144-quart dish with part 
of the jam; sprinkle with crumb mixture. 
Combine remaining jam, crumbs and cust- 
ard sauce. Pour into crumb-lined dish. 
Chill for several hours or overnight. Just 
before serving, cover thickly with whipped 
cream and decorate with cherries or other 
fruit. Yield: 6 to 8 portions. 


Long Island Bay Scallops, Provengale 
(‘'21,’” New York) 


' pound scallops 

alt and pepper to 
taste 

Flour for dredging 

1 tablespoon but- 
ter 


Season scallops with salt and pepper and 
dredge in flour. Brown half of butter in 
frying pan. Put scallops in pan and cook 
about 2 minutes on each side until golden 
brown. Place scallops on serving dish. 
Brown rest of butter and add finely 
chopped garlic. Put 1 tablespoon of stewed 
tomatoes on each portion of scallops. First 
pour lemon juice over scallops and to- 
matoes and then butter with garlic. Serves 
2 to 3. 


3 tablespoons of 
stewed tomatoes 
2 cloves garlic 
Juice of % lemon 
Parsley to sprinkle 
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Cherry Torte, Black Forest Style 
(Luchow’s, New York) 


1 quart large 
black Bing 
cherries, 
washed 

% cup Kirsch 
1144 pounds confec- 
tioners’ sugar 

3 tablespoons 
cornstarch 


3 egg yolks 

¥% cup light 
cream 

2 8-inch sponge 
layers, one inch 
thick 

1 cup finely 
shaved bitter- 
sweet chocolate 


¥ pound butter 


Remove stems and pits from cherries. Mix 
Kirsch and one cup sugar; pour over fruit 
in a bowl; let stand two hours; heat to 
boiling. Mix cornstarch with about 2 table- 
spoons cherry juice and stir into cherries. 
Cook and stir until thickened. Remove 
from heat and cool. Beat butter and re- 
maining sugar; cream together until 
smooth and well blended. Beat egg yolks 
into this and continue beating until mix- 
ture is light and fluffy. Place layer of cake 
on serving plate. Make a border around 
edge with butter mixture and spread but- 
ter cream in circle in center of cake. 
Spread cooled, thickened cherry mixture 
over layer. Place second layer on top. Make 
border around edge of top layer with but- 
ter cream. Heap center with remaining 
cherry mixture. Coat sides with butter 
cream. Yield: 6 to 8 portions. 


Chicken Victoria 
(Arnaud’s, New Orleans) 


4 chickens, 1% cut in %-inch 
pounds dressed, cubes 
boned ¥% pound bacon, 


Seasoned flour 

% cup butter 

2 medium onions, 
chopped 

6 fresh mush- 
rooms, chopped © 

6 large 


finely chopped 
Y% cup Sherry wine 
Salt and pepper 
8 toast rounds 
Y% cup’ Béarnaise 

sauce (See p. 
potatoes, 73.) 
Cut chickens in half. Coat with flour. Fry 
in butter until golden brown and partially 
tender. Add onions, mushrooms and pota- 
toes. Sauté together with chicken. Add ba- 
con and cook until chicken and potatoes 
are done, about 15 minutes. Add wine and 
heat. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Place chicken on toast round in center of 
plate. Arrange vegetable mixture around 
the chicken. Top chicken with Béarnaise 
sauce, Yield: 8 portions. 
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- Callie’s Pecan Pie 
’ Rich's, Atlanta, Georgia) 


3 whole eggs Y% cup sugar 

2 tablespoons 1% cups dark corn 
melted butter syrup 

2 tablespoons 1% cups broken 
flour é pecan halves 

Y% teaspoon va- 1 unbaked 
nilla 8-inch pie shell 


¥% teaspoon salt 


Beat eggs; blend in melted butter, flour, 
vanilla, salt, sugar and syrup.. Sprinkle 
nuts over bottom of unbaked pastry shell, 
and more nuts, if like Callie, you are 
Open-minded on the subject. Pour on 
syrup mixture and bake in a 425° F. oven 
10 minutes. Reduce heat to 325°F. and 
bake about 40 minutes. Yield: 6 portions. 


Creole Jambalaya 
(Corinne Dunbar, New Orleans) 


1 onion, minced 4 sprigs parsley, 
1 clove garlic, minced 
minced 2 sprigs thyme, 
1 tablespoon minced 
flour 2 cups hot water 
1 tablespoon Salt and pepper 
shortening to taste 
14% pounds raw 1 cup rice, boiled 
shrimp, peeled and dried 
and cleaned 2 tablespoons 
% pound ham butter 


Chopped parsley 


3 pork sausages 
Pimento strips 


1 6-ounce can 
tomato paste 
Brown onion, garlic and flour in shorten- 
ing. Add shrimp, cut into medium-size 
pieces. Cook, stirring for several minutes, 
until shrimp are slightly pink. Cut ham 
and sausages into mouth-size pieces and 
fry in separate skillet until light brown. 
Add to shrimp with tomato paste, parsley 
and thyme. Stir in 2 cups hot water; sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Cook until 
shrimp are tender and gravy is the con- 
sistency of a stew, about 1 hour. Add rice 
to shrimp mixture and stir well but gently 
to prevent mashing. Put into double boiler, 
add butter, cover and let steam slowly for 
about % hour, stirring carefully to prevent 
sticking. When rice is dry and flaky, the 
Jambalaya is cooked. Serve on a large 
platter garnished with chopped parsley and 
pimento strips. Yield: 8 to 10 portions. 


Cocktail Sauce | 
(Grand Central Oyster Bar, New York) 


14% 14-ounce bot- sauce 
tles ketchup 1 cup horse- 
¥% 12-ounce bot- radish 
tle chili sauce Few dashes 
6 tablespoons Tabasco 


Worcestershire 


Mix all ingredients well and let stand to — 


blend flavors for one day before using. 
Yield: 1 quart. 


Holiday Eggnog Pie 
(Camelback Inn, Phoenix) 
1 envelope un- ¥% teaspoon nut- 


flavored gelatin meg 
¥, cup cold water ¥%, teaspoon cream 
Y% cup sugar of tartar 


% cup sugar 
Rum flavoring 
1 9-inch baked 
pie shell 
Whipped cream 


\% teaspoon salt 
% cup milk 

¥ cup light cream 
3 eggs, separated 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Dissolve gelatin in cold water. Combine 1% 
cup sugar, salt, milk, cream and beaten 
egg yolks in a double boiler. Cook over 
hot water until mixture thickens. Add 
gelatin and stir until dissolved. Add va- 
nilla and nutmeg. Pour into a bowl and 
place in a pan of ice cubes. 

Beat egg whites and cream of tartar 
until foamy; gradually beat in % cup 
sugar until stiff. Fold into cooled mixture. 
Add rum flavoring to taste. Pour into 
cooled pie shell. Chill and top with 
whipped cream. Sprinkle with more nut- 
meg if desired. Approximate yield: 6 por- 
tions. 


Crab Imperial 
(Chesapeake, Baltimore) 


1 green pepper, 2 eggs 
finely diced 1 cup mayon- 
2 pimentos, naise 
finely diced 8 pounds lump 
1 tablespoon crabmeat 
English mus- Mayonnaise for 
tard topping 
1 tablespoon salt Paprika 


¥ teaspoon white 

pepper 
Mix pepper and pimento. Add mustard, 
salt, pepper, eggs and mayonnaise and 
mix well. Add crabmeat and mix in with 
fingers so lumps are not broken. Divide 
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mixture into eight crab shells or casseroles, 
heaping it in lightly. Top with a light 
coating of mayonnaise and sprinkle with 
paprika. Bake at 350° F. for 15 minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. The traditional Balti- 
more garnish is a creamy cole slaw, to- 
mato slices, crisp lettuce and French-fried 
potatoes. Yield: 8 portions. 


Vanilla Soufflé 
(Voisin, New York) 


2 cups milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 

3 egg yolks extract 

6 tablespoons. 4 egg whites, stiffly 
sugar beaten 


6 tablespoons flour 


Boil milk. While it is boiling, mix egg 
yolks and sugar. Add flour; mix well. Stir 
in milk and vanilla; place in a saucepan. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until mixture 
thickens and comes to a boil. Let cool 
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thoroughly. Fold in egg whites and pour 
into a soufflé dish which has been buttered 
and sugared on the bottom. Place in a pan 
of hot water. Bake at 350° F. for 50 to 60 
minutes, or until firm. Serve at once with 
Vanilla Custard Sauce. Yield: 6 portions. 


Vanilla Custard Sauce 
(Voisin, New York) 


4 egg yolks 1 cup boiling milk 
6 tablespoons 1% teaspoon va- 
sugar nilla or Kirsch 
1 teaspoon corn- to taste 
starch 


Mix yolks and sugar; add cornstarch and 
pour in the milk. Mix thoroughly and place 
in a saucepan. Add vanilla. Cook stirring 
constantly until mixture thickens and 
comes to a boil. If you prefer Kirsch sauce, 
eliminate vanilla and add liqueur after 
custard has been cooked. 


FOREIGN RESTAURANTS 


Fish Souffié 
(Croustade de Barbue Lagrene) 
(La Tour d’Argent, Paris) 


2 filets of sole, 
about 4 ozs. 
each 

4 ozs. white Bor- si 
deaux wine white sauce 

2 cups mashed (Béchamel) : 
potatoes 2 tablespoons of 

1 tablespoon melted butter 
bread crumbs tablespoons of 

1 tablespoon flour 
melted butter 1 cup milk 

6 tablespoons 
grated Parme- 
san cheese 


2 eggs separated 
Salt and pepper 


Ingredients for 


1% 


To prepare white sauce: Add flour to 2 
tablespoons of melted butter. Mix well. 
Bring milk to a boil and add to butter and 
flour mixture allowing it to cook for about 
10 minutes and stirring frequently. Re- 
move from fire. 

Simmer fish in wine 8 to 10 minutes. 
Add 4 tablespoons of cheese, egg yolks, 
salt and pepper to white sauce. Mix well. 
Mash fish in its own stock and add to 
sauce. Beat egg white until stiff and fold 


into the fish mixture with a wooden spoon. 
Place mashed potatoes in a buttered bak- 
ing dish. Scoop out a hollow in the mid- 
die and pour in the fish mixture. Bring 
edges of potatoes up so that the mixture 
doesn’t spill over the sides. Mix bread 
crumbs with remainder of cheese (2 table- 
spoons) and scatter over the whole thing. 
Sprinkle with the rest (1 tablespoon) of 
the melted butter. Place in a medium 
oven for 30 to 35 minutes. 


Beef Filet Excelsior Style 
(Hotel Excelsior, Rome) 


1 beef filet, about 6 ozs. Madeira 


4 pounds wine 
Y% cup of good Y% pound each 
olive oil carrots, lima 


2 ozs. foie gras 
2 heads of truf- 
fie, sliced 


beans, peas, as- 
paragus and 
squash 
1 pound potatoes 
Slit filet lengthwise to a depth of a little 
over half the thickness. Fill with foie gras 
and truffle slices, distributing both evenly 


‘ 
t 
. 


“througndut the length. Close up and tie 
with string. Heat oil in shallow pan and 
in it brown meat con both sides. When 


brown place in medium hot oven for 20 
to 25 minutes. Cook vegetables separately. 
When beef is done remove to large serving 
platter. Discard grease from pan but do not 
wash. 


To prepare Madeira sauce: 

Pour 6 ozs. of Madeira winé in pan and 
add about 2 cups of brown gravy. Bring 
to a boil and strain over the beef. Garnish 
with vegetables. Serves 6 to 7. 


Rognons Flambés 
(Alex Humbert, Paris) 


3 veal Kidneys, 1% tablespoons 
trimmed and butter 
cut cross-wise 1 teaspoon Dijon 
into 4 slices mustard 

Salt and pepper % cup brown 
to taste gravy 

2 tablespoons Chopped parsley 
butter to sprinkle 


2 ozs. brandy 
Season kidneys. Heat 2 tablespoons of 
butter until golden brown in saucepan. 
Add kidney slices and cook for 1 to 2 
minutes. Pour on brandy and tip the pan 
so that it flames up. Put kidneys on a 
platter. Mix 14% tablespoons butter with 
Dijon mustard. Add gravy and pour this 
mixture into the kidney stock. Cook on a 
slow fire from 5 to 6 minutes and pour 
over kidneys. Sprinkle with parsley and 
serve. Serves 3. 


Potatoes Taillevent 
(Taillevent, Paris) 


4 tablespoons 6 eggs 

butter 3 large potatoes, 
% cup water cooked or baked 
¥% cup milk 1 quart oil 


1 cup flour 

a large pan pour milk, water and butter 
and bring to a boil. Add 1 cup of flour 
slowly, beating constantly. Cook 4-5 min- 
utes. Remove from fire. Add 6 eggs ohe by 
one, mixing with wooden spoon. Pass po- 
tatoes through a ricer and stir into mix- 
ture. Heat to medium hot about 1 quart 
of oil (deep enough to submerge potato 
balls). Drop in 1 tablespoon at a time by 


usitig 2 tablespoons, one to shape the balls, _ 
the other to push off into the oil, Cook 
until golden brown. 


Sole au Sherry Wine 
(L’Escargot, Paris) 


2 filets of sole minced mush- 


Salt and pepper rooms 

2 ozs. Sherry 1 egg yolk 
Y% cup cream 1 tablespoon 
2 tablespoons cream 


Into a lightly buttered shallow pan place 
filets. Add salt and pepper, minced mush- 
rooms over the top and pour in wine. 
Place on a slow fire, well covered, steaming 
for 10 minutes. In the meantime, simmer 
the cream until it thickens. Remove stock 
from fish and pour slowly into thickened 
cream, stirring constantly. Mix egg yolk 
with tablespoon of cream and add to 
sauce slowly. Now pour sauce over the 
fish and place under broiler until brown. 


Albufera Chicken 
(Hotel Ritz, Madrid) 


1 chicken about either Malaga or 


24% Ibs. Port 
Salt and pepper to 1 pt. cream 
taste Chicken liver, 
A little oil or but- cooked and 
ter chopped (about 


4 ozs. of wine, 2 ozs.) 


Season chicken with salt and pepper. Rub 
butter or oil over skin and ‘roast either 
whole or in quarters slowly so that it 
doesn’t get too brown. After about 40 or 
more minutes, when chicken is doné, place 
in a serving dish, and keep warm. Heat 
wine in the same roasting pan for a few 
minutes. Add cream, simmer slowly 10 to 
15 minutes. Then mix in chopped liver. 
Pour over chicken. This is to be served 
with rice prepared as follows: 
A few cooked peas 
1 tablespoon of 
chopped ham 


Sprinkle of 
chopped saffron 


¥% onion, chopped 
fine 
a little oil 
Y% eup rice 
2 cups water 
1 whole pimento, 
diced 
Heat oil in pan, put in onion and let cook 
until golden brown. Add rice. When brown 
add salt and pepper. Add water, pimento. 
Sprinkle with peas, ham and saffron. Bring 
to a boil. Simmer slowly, about 20 minutes 


until water has been absorbed. 


Caneton Soufflé a la Chatelaine de 
Tourbillon . 


(The Dorchester, London) 
1 duckling, about ¥% pint heavy 


5 lbs., boned cream 
1 lb. fresh, Salt and pepper 
ground pork to taste 


Y% tablespoon but- 4 ozs. Madiera 
_—ter 1 cup brown 
1 large onion, gravy 
chopped fine Seedless grapes 
6 mushrooms, and chopped 
chopped walnuts 
1 clove garlic, 
crushed 
To bone duckling, lay it breast-side down. 
Slit down the back and with a knife care- 
fully cut bone away from meat. Melt but- 
ter in a skillet and simmer onion, mush- 
rooms and garlic for 2-3 minutes. Add to 
pork. Stir in cream little by little until 
mixture becomes a paste. Stuff duck 
through the back so that duck retains its 
original shape. Sew up opening. Rub a 
little melted butter over skin and place in 
oven. Cook slowly for 1 to 14% hours, bast- 
ing often. When duck is done, place on a 
serving platter and keep hot. Discard 
grease but do not wash pan. Put Madiera 
in ‘pan and add gravy. Simmer for 5-6 
minutes and strain. Add a few grapes and 
walnuts. Pour over duckling. 


Spaghetti with Sea Food 


(San Francisco Restaurant, Paris) 


1 pound thin spa- 


Y% pound scallops 
ghetti 


¥% pound mussels 


4 quarts water or oysters, 

1 small onion, cut chopped or cut 
fine in 4 

1 small clove gar- % cup dry white 
lic wine plus 1 

Y¥ small carrot, tablespoon 
cut fine 1 tablespoon 

1 tablespoon purée of to- 
diced celery mato 

2 tablespoons Salt and pepper to 
olive oil taste 

Meat of 1 lobster Pinch powdered 
cut into pieces red pepper 


or 1 pound 

shrimps 
Heat oil. Add onions, garlic, carrot and 
celery and cook until golden brown. In 
the meantime, steam mussels in 1 table- 
spoon of white wine. Remove mussels from 
shells, reserving the liquid in the pot. Add 
lobster to cooking vegetables. After about 
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3 minutes add wine, tomato and season- 
ings. Add scallops, mussels and liquid 
from steaming pot. Simmer not more than 
8 to 10 minutes. Serves 8 to 10. 

Boil spaghetti in salted water 10 to 12 
minutes. Drain well and serve with sauce. 


“The Joppe’’ Shrimp Salad 
(Restaurant Riche, Stockholm) 
8 shrimps cooked 2 slices of toma- 
and de-veined to 


6 asparagus tips Lettuce, shredded 
1 egg, hard-cooked, 


quartered 
Dressing: 
2 small mush- Pinch of fresh dill, 
rooms (cooked or chopped 
raw) chopped 2-3 tablespoons 
mayonnaise 


Place bed of lettuce in center of dish. 
Place 3 asparagus tips at either side and 
a slice of tomato at the top and bottom. 
Put an egg quarter between each slice of 
tomato and asparagus. Place shrimps on 
the lettuce. Mix mushrooms, parsley, dill 
and mayonnaise together and pour on 
shrimp. 


Breast of Chicken Carignano Style 
(Hotel Excelsior, Rome) 


2 chicken breasts 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 

2 ozs. brandy 


4 ozs. cream 
1 large mushroom, 
quartered 


Cut each breast through the breastbone 
to make two halves. Remove breast meat 
from bone, keeping upper half of wing 
with bone. Season chicken. Melt butter 
in skillet and place chicken in it, skin- 
side down. Brown slowly. Then brown the 
other side. Cook mushroom in same pan 
for the last few minutes. When chicken 
is brown add brandy and simmer (cov- 
ered) for 10 minutes. Remove breasts 
and mushroom. Pour cream into the same 
pan, cooking for a few minutes until it 
begins to thicken. Add a pat of butter 
agitating the pan so that it mixes. Re- 
move from fire. Pour over the chicken 
breasts and serve very hot, using the 
mushroom to garnish. 
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rloin of Veal Paxuetto Style 


Ristorante “Passetto,” Rome) 
2 ‘yeal tenderloins _ Little garlic juice 


Salt and pepper to or garlic salt 
taste 1 slice of cooked 
1 tablespoon but- ham (about 1 
ter - oz.) cut into 
White wine to small pieces 
sprinkle 1 tablespoon ca- 
8 mushrooms, pers 
chopped fine -1 fresh, diced, 


peeled tomato 

Season tenderloins. Place them in hot but- 
ter in saucepan. Sprinkle with wine and 
cook. for 10 to 15 minutes on a hot stove. 
Add mushrooms, garlic, ham, capers and 
tomato. Cook together for 10 to 15 minutes 
so that the meat becomes well flavored. 
Remove the meat and continue simmering 
sauce until it is only moist. Pour over the 
meat and serve. 


Steak Pudding 
Gnade preferably with venison) 
(Buck’s Club, London) 


2 pounds venison Salt and pepper to 


(or beef), cut taste 
into cubes; save A little powdered 
bones clove 
1 large onion, 18 oysters 
chopped fine 1 tablespoon but- 
ter 
Thin brown gravy: 
Venison (or beef) chopped 
bones Water 
A little flour Salt and pepper to 
1 fresh tomato, taste 
peeled and 
Crust: 


1 pound plain 
flour 
Cold water 


%, pound beef 
suet, chopped 
fine 

Brown venison (or beef) bones in a skillet, 

sprinkle with flour and add tomato and 

enough water to cover. Simmer covered 
for 2 to 3 hours. Strain and season. Brown 
venison (or beef) and onion in butter in 
large pan. Add salt, pepper and clove. Add 
gravy and simmer slowly for 5 hours. In 
the meantime, mix suet and flour. Add 
enough cold water to make a bread-like 
dough. Roll out and line a casserole. Be 
sure to reserve enough dough for the top 
crust. Add meat mixture and cover with 
top crust. Put pudding in oven and cook 
for 1 hour slowly so that the top crust 
does not burn. In the meantime, simmer 


oysters in a little water about 10 minutes. 
When pudding is done, remove from oven, 
lift top crust and place oysters over the 5 
meat mixture. Replace crust and serve 
with: | 


Hot Port wine satice: 


3 cloves 

1 clove garlic 

3 tablespoons Wor- 
cestershire sauce 

1 tablespoon thin 
strips orange rind 


2 tablespoons red 
currant jelly 

4 tablespoons Port 
wine 


Boil cloves, garlic, and orange rind in 
Worcestershire sauce. Add jelly and wine. 
Heat thoroughly. , at 


Gazpacho a la Andaluza 
(Hotel Ritz, Madrid) 


1 clove garlic a little cumin 

¥% teaspoon of a little red pepper 
Olive oil a dash Worcester- 

1 small cucumber shire sauce 
with peel (cen- 1 water roll (or a 


ter containing slice of bread) 
seeds removed) soaked in 2 cups 
4 tomatoes of water 
1 small green 1 teaspoon of 


wine vinegar 
1 pt. light cream 


sweet pepper 
a pinch of salt 


Pass garlic, dil, cucumber, tomatoes and 
green pepper 4 or 5 times through a grinder 
until it becomes a paste. Add salt, pepper 
and Worcestershire sauce. Then add bread 
and water, beating with a rotary beater. 
Mix in wine vinegar, then cream. Serve 


very cold. 
eee 


Gratin of French Lobster ‘‘Georgette”’ 
(Restaurant Lapérouse, Paris) 
1 lobster, about ¥, cup eréam sauce 
iy pounds (for preparation 
Salt and pepper to sée recipe for 


taste Fish Soufflé, 
4 mushrooms, cut page 76.) 

in quarters Grated Parmesan 
1 teaspoon butter cheese 


1 oz. brandy 

Cook lobster 8 minutes in a little sea- 
soned water in a covered pot. Drain and 
remove meat from shell. In the mean- 
time cook mushrooms over a low fire. 
Now add the lobster meat and about 1 
teaspoon butter. Sauté 8 to 9 minutes. 
Add brandy and cream sauce. Bring to a 
simmer. Then remove from fire to platter. 
Sprinkle with Parmesan cheese and place 
under broiler or in oven until brown. 


Veal Escalope a la ‘‘Don Quijote”’ 
(Ristorante Horcher, Rome) 


2 veal cutlets, 
about 6 ozs. 


Y% cup cream 
6 orange segments 


each (without mem- 
Salt and pepper to brane) 

taste 6 slices figs 
Flour for dredg- (fresh or 

ing canned) 
2 tablespoons 

Biaer Rice: 
1 banana ¥, cup rice 


2 cups cold water 
Salt to* taste 
1 pinch saffron 


Piquant sauce: 

Dash of sherry (or 

lemon juice) 
Flatten veal cutlets until very thin. Season 
with salt and pepper and dredge in flour. 
Heat butter in skillet. Fry cutlets and 
banana, cut lengthwise, until golden 
brown. Place meat on serving platter with 
half banana on each slice. To prepare 
piquant sauce pour cream into saucepan, 
and heat until it begins to thicken. Add 
sherry, orange and figs, stirring constantly. 
Bring to a boil and pour over veal. 

To cook the rice put the saffron into 
the water in a saucepan. Add the rice, 
bring to a boil. Remove from the fire. 
Cover and allow it to stand in a warm 
place on the stove or in the oven for 20 
minutes, when the water should be ab- 
sorbed. Serve together. 


Capon Recamier 
(H6tel de la Céte d’Or, Saulieu) 


1 capon Few sprigs of 
Salt and pepper parsley 

to taste 1 bay leaf 
Y% lb. butter Small pinch of 
Flour to dredge thyme 


1 large or 2 me- 
dium carrots, 


6 or 7 mush- 
rooms, cut up 


sliced 1 pat butter 
1 large onion, Juice of % lemon 
diced 14% pints cream 


About 41% ozs. 4 egg yolks 
dry white wine Sliced truffles 
34 cup water (optional) 


1 clove garlic 


Cut capon into quarters and season with 
salt and pepper. Dredge in flour. Melt the 
butter in a shallow pan and add capon, 
carrots and onion. Cook for-15 minutes, 
browning capon on both sides. Add wine, 
water, garlic and herbs. Cook slowly about 
40 minutes. 
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In the meantime, cook cut-up mush- 
rooms in a very little butter for 7 to 8 
minutes. Add lemon juice. 

Put chicken into another metal pan and 
cover to keep it hot. Skim off fat from 
gravy and strain. Beat cream with egg 
yolks until thick. Mix in gravy slowly. 
Add mushroom mixture. Pour over chicken 
and warm slowly, taking care that it 
doesn’t boil. 


Breast of Chicken San Francisco 
(San Francisco Restaurant, Paris) 
1 breast of chicken 


(for preparation 
see recipe for 


1 egg, beaten 
Flour to dredge 
Bread crumbs 


Breast of 2 tablespoons but- 

Chicken Cari- ter 

gnano, page 2 slices of foie gras 

78) Madiera sauce (for 
Salt and pepper to preparation see 

taste recipe for Beef 
2 slices of cooked Filet Excelsior, 

ham 


page 76.) 

When chicken has been prepared, pound 
the breast meat between 2 pieces of 
waxed papper until very thin. Season 
lightly. Dip one side of each ham slice in 
the beaten egg and place one on each half 
of the chicken breast so that it adheres. 
Dredge in flour, egg and bread crumbs on 
both sides. Heat butter in shallow pan 
until golden brown. Then put the chicken 
in and cook until brown on both sides. 
Place in a medium hot oven for 10 min- 
utes. Serve with Madeira sauce and garnish 
with slices of foie gras. Serves 2. 


Shrimps Excelsior Style 


(Hotel Excelsior, Rome) 


14% pounds shrimp 
Salt and pepper 


2 large 
cut fine 


onions, 


to taste 4 ozs. white wine 
Y%cup of good 2 tablespoons 
olive oil 


finely chopped 
parsley 


Clean shrimp. Put them in heated oil in 
a large saucepan. Add pepper, salt and 
onions. Fry for 5 minutes on a fairly high 
flame. Add wine and parsley. Remove 
shrimp and place on a serving dish. Pour 
over the sauce. Serve with slices of French 
bread, fried or toasted. 


— Waterzoi_ 
(Caprice Restaurant, London) 


- 1 young chicken cream 
- 2 leeks” Salt and pepper 
1 head celery to taste 
2 medium sized 3 tablespoons 
onions butter 
2 egg yolks 214 tablespoons 
1 tablespoon or flour 


more heavy 


Clean and cut the vegetables into fine 
strips. Slice the onions. Boil the chicken 
and vegetables in enough salted water to 
cover for 45 minutes. Remove the chicken; 
discard skin and cut into serving portions. 
Place on serving platter and keep hot. 
Strain off stock and reduce to 1% pints. 
Melt butter, mix in flour, add the stock 
gradually and cook slowly for 10 to 15 
minutes stirring constantly. Strain. Mix 
cream and egg yolks and add to sauce. 
Season to taste (add more cream or broth 
if sauce becomes too thick). Pour sauce 
over chicken and garnish with vegetables. 


Filet of Turkey Alfredo Style 
(Ristorante ‘‘Alfredo,’? Rome) 

1 turkey breast cut 8 tablespoons but- 

lengthwise mak- ter 

ing 3 filets out Flour to dredge 

of each half 1 egg, well beaten 
Salt and pepper to 

taste 
Season filets. Dip in flour, then in egg. 
Heat butter in frying pan. Place filets in 
pan, cooking very slowly (10 to 12 minutes 
on each side) until golden brown. Serves 3. 


Baby Chicken ‘‘Doctor”’ 


(Restaurant Lapérouse, Paris) 


1 chicken, about (or veal or beef 
2% pounds stock) 

Salt and pepper 4 ozs. of red Port 
to taste wine 


4 thin, small 
slices of veal 
Y, teaspoon 
chopped, fresh 
tarragon 
Season chicken. Heat butter on stove and 
brown the chicken slowly on all sides. 
When brown place in a medium-hot oven. 
When about % cooked, add wine and cook 
until it has been absorbed. Add gravy (or 
stock) and continue cooking until done, 


2 tablespoons and 
1 teaspoon but- 
ter 

1 pint veal gravy 


basting when necessary so that the chicken — 
doesn’t get dry. 

Cook chicken liver in 1 teaspoon butter. 
When it is still partly rare, cut in quarters 
and wrap a slice of veal around each seg- 
ment. Fasten with toothpicks. Put back 
in pan, sprinkle with tarragon and con-— 


tinue cooking until veal is golden brown. _ 


Place chicken in a serving dish. Pour 
sauce over the chicken and garnish with 
veal and liver. Serves 2. 


Filet of Sole Elisabeth 
(Restaurant Riche, Stockholm) 


2 filets of sole 1 tomato 
Salt and pepper 1 small clove gar- 
to taste lic, crushed 
Little flour Y% cup bread 
2 tablespoons crumbs 
mayonnaise 2 lemon slices 
1 egg yolk Little chopped 
3 tablespoons oil parsley 
Salt and pepper filets; dip lightly in flour. 
Combine egg yolk and mayonnaise. Mix 
well. Dip filets in mayonnaise mixture. 
Cook quickly in hot oil until golden brown. 
In the meantime, cut off ends of tomato. 
Cut into 3 thick slices. Mix crushed garlic 
and parsley with bread crumbs. Roll to- 
mato slices in bread crumb mixture and 
sauté in a little butter. Serve with filets 
garnished with lemon slices. Serves 1. 


La Sole de Ma Tante ‘‘Marie’’ 
(Restaurant Lucas Carton, Paris) 


8 medium filets of 8 or 9 mushrooms, 


sole chopped fine 
Salt and pepper to 1 pint cream 
taste 1 tablespoon but- 


8 ozs. of white wine ter 
Butter to thickly 1 tablespoon of 
cover bottom of unsweetened 
pan whipped cream 
Season sole. Place in buttered pan. Pour 
in wine and cook until done. Remove 
filets and place on a serving dish. Con- 
tinue cooking stock until it thickens. Add 
cream and simmer until it thickens again. 
Remove from fire. Add 1 tablespoon butter 
and whippéd cream. In the meantime, 
cook mushrooms 5 to 8 minutes in a tea- 
spoon of butter. Put on top of each filet a 
tablespoon of mushrooms, Pour sauce over 
the whole and place under broiler to 
brown. Serves 6. 
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Crusted Lobster ‘‘Jockey’’ 
(Jockey Restaurant, Madrid) 


1 lobster, about 1 small onion, cut 
14% pounds, split fine 


lengthwise. 1 tablespoon but- 
Salt and pepper to ter 

taste 2 ozs. brandy 
2 tablespoons good 8 ozs. cream 

olive oil Grated Parmesan 


cheese 


Cut lobster lengthwise into two pieces. 
Season with salt and pepper. Heat olive 
oil in a shallow pan and sauté lobster in 
the oil 5 to 6 minutes. Place in a medium 
hot oven for 5 minutes. In the meantime 
cook onion in butter until half done. Re- 
move lobster from shell and cut up meat 
into large pieces. Add lobster meat to the 
onion on the fire. Sprinkle with brandy 
and add cream. Boil until sauce is reduced 
to one-half, adding seasoning if necessary. 
Place in a glass baking dish. Sprinkle with 
Parmesan cheese and brown in oven or 
under broiler. Serves 2. 


Volaille 4 la Fagcon du Chef 
(Hotel Canterbury, Brussels) 


2 breasts of 
chicken (for 
preparation see 
recipe for 
Breast of 
Chicken Cari- 
gnano, page 


2 fresh tomatoes 
Asparagus tips— 
enough for 4 
4 slices of truffle 

(optional) 


Red wine sauce: 


78) 4 shallots, cut 
Salt and pepper fine 

to taste 1 tablespoon 
4 teaspoons foie butter 

gras 4% ozs. red wine 
Flour to dredge 1% cup brown 
2 tablespoons gravy 

butter 


When chicken has been prepared stuff 1 
teaspoon of foie gras in hollow space be- 
tween the meat in each half of breast. 
Season and dredge lightly in flour. Place 
chicken in heated butter in pan, allowing 
it to cook slowly until brown on both sides. 
To prepare wine sauce, simmer shallots in 
butter 4 to 5 minutes. Add wine and allow 
to simmer until it is reduced to about 
half. Add brown gravy and continue cook- 
ing for 8 to 9 minutes. In the meantime, 
cook asparagus tips and broil halved to- 
matoes. Place chicken breasts on serving 


dish. Pour over red wine sauce. Garnish 
with sliced truffles. Serve with broiled 
tomatoes and asparagus tips with 1 table- 
spoon of white sauce mixed with 1 table- 
spoon of unsweetened cream. Serves 2, 


Lobster Lammenais 
(Taillevent, Paris) 


1 lobster, about 8 ozs. Madeira 
14%, pounds, wine 
split lengthwise % pint cream 

4 tablespoons ¥%, pound mush- 
butter rooms, cut up 


Split lobster lengthwise. Remove gravel 
and set coral aside. Crack claws. Brown 
butter in frying pan. Into this place lob- 
ster and cook it until it turns red (8 to 9 
minutes). Add wine and simmer for about 
2 minutes. Pour in cream and cook for 
15 minutes more. Remove lobster to a 
platter. Reduce stock until it becomes 
thick enough to stick to the spoon. In 
the meantime, cook mushrooms slowly in 
a covered pan with a pat of butter until 
they are almost dry. Add coral and mush- 
rooms to the strained lobster stock. Sim- 
mer until it thickens. Remove meat from 
shell and claws and add to sauce. Serve 
in the half shell. Serves 2. 


Omelette Flambée ‘‘O Sole Mio”’ 
(Ristorante ‘‘Alfredo,’’ Rome) 


5 eggs Granulated sugar 
2 pats butter to sprinkle 
2 tablespoons ap- 1 oz. rum 


ricot jam 


Beat eggs until fluffy. Heat butter in fry- 
ing pan over a fairly high flame. Pour in 
eggs. When creamy on top spread jam in 
the middle. Fold from 2 opposite edges 
of the omelette so that they meet in the 
middle. Turn onto a serving dish. Sprinkle 
with sugar and decorate by making a de- 
sign with a hot metal bar. At the table 
pour the rum over the omelette and strike 
a match to it. A darkened room and a 
musical accompaniment of “O Sole Mio” 
are recommended. Serves 3. 
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and social security. We give the 
this area that everybody is affected. 


INCOME TAX HELP | 


In this section we cover the Federal income tax law as well as gift and estate taxes 
greatest emphasis to income tax help because it is in © 


We included this section because we felt that having this information around the 
nouse or office months in advance of the fateful due date will give you plenty of time 


to study it carefully. 


We couldn’t possibly answer every question or cover every situation in these few 
pages. But we do think that you will find most of the answers you need spelled out 
so that you will be able to tackle your return with understanding and confidence. 
If this section leaves some of your questions unanswered, we suggest that you consult 
your District Director of Internal Revenue, who is prepared to help you at no cost. 
In view of the pressure of work in that office around tax time, it would be wise to 
bring your problems there well ahead of time. 


WHO MUST FILE A RETURN? 


If you are a citizen or a resident of the 
United States, and if your gross income 
for a year amounts to $600 or more, you 
are required to file a return. This require- 
ment applies to minors, as well as adults. 


If you are more than 65 years old, you 
are required to file only if your gross in- 
come is $1,200 or more. 


MUST [I FILE A RETURN EVEN IF 
I DO NOT OWE ANY TAX? 


Yes, if your income meets the foregoing 
requirements. In fact, some people re- 
quired to file a return will be entitled to 
a tax refund. 


WHEN AND WHERE MUST INCOME 
TAX RETURNS BE FILED? 


By April 15 of the year following that 
covered by the return, with the District 
Director of Internal Revenue, whose ad- 
dress is shown on the instruction sheet 
which you receive with your blank forms, 


WHAT FORM DO I USE? 

There are two forms—Form 1040 and 
Form 1040A. 

Form 1040 is the basic form, and every 
taxpayer is allowed to use it. 

Form 1040A is a simpler form but only 
certain wage-earners are entitled to use 
it. Form 1040A is easier to use because the 
government computes your deductions and 
tax for you. All you do is provide the in- 
formation about your income and exemp- 
tions. However, you may use this form 
only if your gross income is less than 
$5,000 and only if it consists of wages and 
not more than $100 in dividends and in- 
terest. 

In computing your deductions under 
Form 1040A, the government will allow you 
only deductions for your dependents plus 
a “standard deduction” equal to approxi- 
mately 10% of your income. If you are 
entitled to larger deductions than this, 
you can obtain them only by filing Form 
1040. 
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WHEN MUST I PAY MY TAX? 


You must pay part of your tax in in- 
stallments in the year in which you earn 
the income. This is the “pay-as-you-go” 
system. You are generally required to pay 
the rest of your tax when you file your 
return. It may turn out that you don’t 
owe any additional tax when you file your 
return, or you may even be entitled to a 
refund, in which case the refund will be 
paid to you automatically after your re- 
turn is filed. " 


HOW DOES THE “PAY-AS-YOU-GO” 
SYSTEM WORK? 

The “pay-as-you-go” system works 
two ways, through withholding and decla- 
ration of estimated tax. You may he sub- 
ject to either or both of these require- 
ments. 

(a) Withholding. Each time your em- 
ployer pays you wages or salary, he is re- 
quired to withhold and pay over to the 
government an amount which represents 
your income tax on the payment. The 
amount which he is required to withhold 
is set by law and varies with the number 
of dependents you have. At the end of 
each year, your employer will give you a 
form showing the amount of taxes with- 
held from your pay during the year. 
See table pages 89-90. 

(b) Declaration of estimated tar. The 
declaration of estimated tax is a device 
whereby taxpayers are required to estimate 
their income for the current year and to 
pay the tax on this income in advance in 
quarterly installments during that year. 
Generally, the declaration of estimated tax 
must be filed and the first installment 
must be paid on April 15th, the same day 
on which the income tax return for the 
previous year is due. 

Whether you are required to file such a 
declaration depends on how much gross 
income you expect to earn during the year. 
You are required to file a declaration if 
you expect your gross income to exceed 
$5,000. This $5,000 is inereased to $10,000 
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(joint income) if you are eligible to file 
a joint return. If you qualify as the head 
of a household, the $10,000 figure also 
applies, 


However, if you receive gross income 
of $100 or more from sources other than 
wages, you may have to file a declaration 
even though your total earnings come to 
less than $5,000 (or $10,000 as the case may 
be). The test is as follows: 


First, multiply $600 by the number of 
exemptions you are entitled to and then 
add $400. If you expect your gross income 
to be more than this sum, you are required 
to file a declaration. Example: You are 
married and have no children. You expect 
your income for 1955 to consist of $200 in 
interest and $2,500 in salary: 


$ 600 
x 2 Number of exemptions 


1,200 
+ 400 


$1,600 


Since your expected income will be more 
than $1,600, you are required to file a 
declaration. 


Declarations are filed on Form 1040ES, 
which can be obtained from your District 
Director of Internal Revenue. Declarations 
can be amended if your financial circum- 
stances change. If you file a declaration, 
you must make quarterly payments which 
together equal the amount of income tax 
which you expect to owe (on the basis of 
your estimated income) minus amounts 


you expect to be withheld by your em- 
ployer. 


WHAT IS A JOINT RETURN AND 
WHAT ARE ITS ADVANTAGES? 

If you are married, you and your wife 
are allowed to report your combined in- 
come and your combined deductions on a 
single return. This is called a joint return. 
Your combined income is then taxed as 
though half were yours and half hers. This 
will usually result in a lower tax. The table 
on pages 91-92 will tell you what your tax 
will be if you file a joint return. 

Sometimes, in unusual cases, a joint 
return will result in a higher tax. In such 
a case you may file separate returns. 


You are permitted to file a joint return 
for the year in which your husband or 
Wife dies. This privilege is extended for 2 
additional years, provided you maintain a 
household, and a child for whom you are 
entitled to an exemption lives with you. 


WHAT TAX PRIVILEGES ARE ACCORDED 
TO THE “HEAD OF A HOUSEHOLD”? 


An unmarried person who pays more 
than half of the cost of maintaining a 
household will qualify as the “head of a 


household,” but only if all of the following 
conditions are met: 


1. The taxpayer cannot be a person who 
is allowed to file a joint return. 

2. There must reside in the household 
either an unmarried child or grandchild 
of the taxpayer or a relative for whom the 
taxpayer is entitled to an exemption. (See 
page 86). 

3. Either the taxpayer himself or a 
parent for whom the taxpayer is entitled 
to an exemption must reside in the house- 
hold. 

The “head of a household” is taxed at 
lower rates than apply to other unmarried 
persons. The tax savings available to the 
“head of a household” are about one-half 
of those available to persons filing joint 
returns. 


WHAT IS INCOME? 


Income, for purposes of determining how 
much income tax you must pay, includes 
money and property which you receive for 
certain things, and excludes money and 
property which you receive for other 
things. To figure out how much tax you 
owe, you must first add up all of the 
items you receive which are subject to 


income tax. (See below.) You then 
subtract the deductions which you are 
allowed. (See page 86.) The amount 


which remains is known as your “taxable 
income,” and you can figure your tax by 
applying the rate table to it. 


WHAT ARE THE TAX RATES? 


The income tax rates are printed in the 
tables on pages 91-92. You will see that in- 
come tax rates are not equal to a fixed 
percentage of your income, but that the 
percentage increases as your income in- 
creases. 


WHICH ITEMS ARE SUBJECT TO TAX? 


1. Wages, salary, commissions and other 
pay for services which you perform. 

2. Income which you receive from a 
business which you operate. 

3. Your share of the income of partner- 
ships in which you are a partner. The 
income of a partnership is considered to 
be taxable income to the partners and 
they are taxed on it directly, whether it 
is paid as salary or profits or left in the 
business. 

4. Interest which you receive on bonds 
(except state and municipal bonds) or 
interest which you receive on debts owed 
to you. Interest on bank accounts must be 
included in the year credited by the bank, 
even if you do not withdraw it until later. 

5. Dividends received from corporations 
whose stock you own. (See page. 88 for 
fuller discussion.) 


6. Rents which you receive on property 
owned by you. 
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‘7. Royalties which you receive. 
_ 8. Gains from sales and exchanges of 
property. (See page 88 for discussion of 
capital gains.) 

9. Alimony which anyone receives peri- 
Odically. This does not include lump-sum 
settlements or payments for the support 
of minor children. 


_ Examples: 

_(a) In 1954 you receive $4,000 in alimony 
from a former husband, plus $2,000 for 
the support of his minor children who are 
in your custody. The $4,000 is subject to 
income tax, but the $2,000 is not. 

(b) In 1954 you receive $25,000 in a 
lump-sum in satisfaction of all your claims 
against your divorced husband, including 
his. obligation to support you. This sum is 
not subject to income tax. 

10. Prizes and awards where you take an 
action to enter the contest or where you 
are required to perform future services. 
All prizes not given for “religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational, artistic, liter- 
ary or civic achievement” are also subject 
to income tax. 

Examples: 

(a) In 1954 you won a prize of $250 in 
a beauty contest. In order to obtain the 
money, you had to pose for pictures after 
the contest. The $250 must be included by 
you as subject to income tax. 

(b) In 1954 you won a Nobel Prize for 
literature. In order to obtain the prize 
money, it was not necessary for you to take 
any steps to enter the contest or to_per- 
form any future services. The prize money 
is, therefore, not subject to income tax. 


WHICH ITEMS ARE NOT 
SUBJECT TO TAX? 


1. Gifts which you receive. 


Example: 

In 1954 you receive $1,000 as a gift from 
your father and $500 called a gift, but in- 
tended as a bonus, from your employer. 
The $1,000 is not subject to income tax. 
However, the $500 really constitutes addi- 
tional compensation, and is therefore sub- 
ject to income tax. 

2. Amounts which you inherit after an 
estate is settled. 

8. Life insurance paid to you on the 
death of the insured person. 

4. Death benefits, up to $5,000, paid by 
the employer of a person who has died. 

5. Interest which you receive on state 
and municipal bonds. 

6. Repayments of money which you have 
loaned to others. 

7. Amounts received for injury or sick- 
ness (your own or your family’s) such as 
workmen’s compensation or accident or 


(up to $100 a week) paid in lieu of salary 


’ 


health insurance. This includes amounts ; 


J 
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under a wage continuation plan. If you are — 


sick but not hospitalized, this exemption 
does not apply to the first week's payment. 
If you are injured, it applies to the first 
week even if you are not hospitalized, How- 


ever, if any part of this income reimburses _ 
you'for expenses which you have previously _ 


claimed as a deduction that part becomes 
subject to tax. 


Example: In 1954, you contracted influenza 
and were required to remain at home for 


2 weeks. Because of this illness you re- © 


ceived health insurance of $75 undw a 
policy which you paid for, and an addi- 
tional $40 under a policy your employer 
paid for to reimburse you for medical ex- 
penses, While you were ill at home, your 
employer continued to pay you your regu- 
lar salary of $110 per week. 


Items subject to tax 


$110 first week’s pay 
10 part of second week’s 
pay in excess of $100 


$120 


Items not subject to tax 


$100 exempt part of second 
week’s pay 
75 insurance 
40 insurance 
$215 
Note: Of the salary paid to you by your 
employer, the first week’s pay is fully sub- 
ject to tax because you were not hospital- 
ized; and only $100 of the second week’s 
pay may be excluded. 


8. Amounts received on a scholarship or 
fellowship, but only that portion which is 
not payment for teaching or other services. 
Undergraduate scholarships usually meet 
this requirement. If you are not a candi- 
date for a degree, this provision applies 
Only to the first $300 per month weceived, 
ahd only for a period of 36 months, 


9. Meals and lodgings furnished to you 
on your employer’s premises for his con- 
venience. 


10. Combat pay received by members of 
the U. S. Armed Forces but, in the case of 
commissioned officers, only up to $200 a 
month. Combat pay includes all pay for 
Service in Korea, as long as it continues 
to be designated a “combat zone,” and all 
pay received while hospitalized as a result 
of service in Korea. 


11. Mustering-out payments received by 
members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 


12. A profit made on the sale of your 
home provided the entire proceeds are used 
in the purchase of a new home within a 
year before or after the sale. 
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“WHICH ITEMS CAN BE DEDUCTED IN 


COMPUTING TAXABLE INCOME? 


and 
(a) An additional $600 exemption for. 


1. A $600 “exemption” for the taxpayer, 


the taxpayer’s wife if joint returns are 
filed (see above) or if she has no income 


_ of her own. 


A 
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(b) An additional $600 exemption for 

the taxpayer and his wife as each reaches 
the age of 65. 

(c) An additional $600 exemption for 
the taxpayer and/or his wife if either is 
blind. 

(d) An additional $600 exemption for 


each child who is under 19 years old or a 


full-time student. If the child is married 
and files a joint income tax return, the 


parent may not claim this deduction. 


(e) An additional $600 for each person 
in the following categories whose own 
gross income is less than $600, provided 


_ the taxpayer furnishes more than half of 


his or her support: son; daughter; grand- 
son; granddaughter; stepson; stepdaughter; 
brother; sister; stepbrother; stepsister; 
mother; father; grandmother; grandfather; 
great grandmother; great grandfather; 
stepfather; stepmother; nephew; niece; 
uncle; aunt; son-in-law; daughter-in-law; 
father-in-law; mother-in-law; brother-in- 
law; sister-in-law; any other person who is 
a member of the taxpayer’s household (ex- 
cluding servants). 


Where no one taxpayer furnishes more 
than half of the support of such a person, 
but two or more together furnish such 

4Support, they may agree on which one is 
entitled to the $600 exemption, if certain 
forms are filed. However, the taxpayer who 
claims this exemption must furnish more 
than 10% of the support. Note: An exemp- 
tion obtained in this manner does not 
qualify the taxpayer for status as the head 
of a household. 


2. Expenses of a trade or business which 
you own, including salaries paid to other 
persons and rent for your office or factory. 
Travel and entertainment expenses in con- 
nection with your business are also de- 
ductible, but, as with all other deductions, 


you should be able to prove the amount 
spent. 


3. The cost of an employee’s travel, meals 
and lodgings while away from home in con- 
nection with his job. 


4, The expenses of a salesman (who sells 
at places other than his employer’s place 
of business) in connection with his job. 


5. Losses from the sale or exchange of 
property originally purchased for profit. 
This does not include your home or other 
property of a personal nature. (See Page 88 
for discussion of capital losses.) 


6. Expenses of employees (other 


their jobs. This does not include the cost © 
of transportation between your home and 
your office or other place of business. 

7. Expenses which you incur in an ac- 
tivity which you engage in for the produc- 
tion of income even if it is not your trade 
or business. 

8. Interest which you pay on mortgages, 
bank loans and other loans. 

Installment purchases will often entitle 
you to a deduction for interest: 

(a) Any interest which is stated sepa- 
rately on your bill of sale, is deductible in 
full. 

(b) If your bill of sale shows only a 
carrying charge with no interest specified, 
you may claim 6% of the average unpaid 
balance as interest, and deduct it accord- 
ingly. 

Example: On July 10, 1954 you bought a 
washing machine on the installment plan 
for $240 plus carrying charges (separately 
stated on your bill) of $30. You paid $50 
down, and agreed to pay the balance of 
$220 at the rate of $20 on Aug. 10th and 
each month thereafter until June 10, 1955. 


To compute your interest deduction for 
1954, you must first find your average un- 
paid balance for that year. You do this by 
adding together what you still owe on the 
first of every month following the pur- 
chase. 

You still owe 


Aug. 1, 1954 $220 
Sept. 1, 1954 200 
Oct. 1, 1954 180 
Nov. 1, 1954 160 
Dec. 1, 1954 140 

Total $900 


To find the average you divide this total 
by 12. 
12 / $900 
$ 75 average unpaid 
balance for 1954 


multiply by .06 
you get $4.50, the interest 
which you may 
deduct 
(c) If neither interest nor carrying 
charges are stated separately on your bill 
of sale, no deduction is allowed. 


9. Real estate taxes (except assessments 
for improvements such as streets or sew- 
ers), sales taxes, state or local gasoline 
taxes, state stock transfer taxes and state 
income taxes are deductible. The folowing 
taxes are not deductible: federal income 
taxes, federal excise taxes, import duties, 
gift taxes and federal and state death taxes. 

10. Losses which you sustain in any 
transaction entered into for profit, except 
losses already deducted under paragraph 5.. 


those already covered) in connection with 
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11. Losses from storms, floods, explo- 
sions, automobile collisions (except those 
caused by your own gross negligence) and 
thefts. However, you must subtract the 


_ amount of any insurance which you re- 
_ ceive to compensate you for the loss. 


12. Debts owed to you which become 
worthless during the year. Personal bad 
debts are treated as short-term capital 
losses. (See Page 88.) 


13. Depreciation of buildings, machinery, 
furniture and vehicles used in your busi- 
ness or for the production of income. 

14. Contributions to: the United States; 

a state, county or city; a religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary or educational or- 
ganization; or a war veteran’s organization. 
Any such contributions which you have 
made are deductible up to 20% of your 
adjusted gross income*. In addition, you 
can deduct another 10% to cover your 
contributions to churches, schools and 
hospitals. 
Example: In 1954 you contribute $1,100 to 
a cancer research foundation and $600 to 
your church. If your adjusted gross income* 
is $5,000 you are entitled to deduct up to 
$1,500 (20% of $5,000, or $1,000 for the 
first type of contribution plus 10% of 
$5,000, or $500 for the second type of con- 
tribution). The remaining $200 is not de- 
ductible. 

15. You can deduct a part of your medi- 

cal expenses. To determine how much is 
deductible, you should list all of the medi- 
cal expenses of yourself and your depend- 
ents for which you have not been reim- 
bursed. These include payments to doctors, 
dentists, hospitals and nurses as well as 
premiums for medical or health insurance. 
To these items you may add the cost of 
medicine and drugs, but only as much of 
the cost as exceeds 1% of your adjusted 
gross income*. To arrive at the amount 
deductible you add these items together 
and subtract 3% of your adjusted gross 
income*. 
Example: In 1954 your medical expenses 
consist of the following: Doctor’s bills, 
$1,100; Hospital bills, $475; Drugs, $160. 
Let us suppose that your adjusted gross 
income* is $9,000: 


Add: DMeectors)) Pilisw se - 4. a $1,100 

Hospital bills ....: 475 

DTU S gere.s cs $160 

Minus 1% 
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gross 
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$1,645 

Now subtract 3% of adjusted 
PLOSSMMCOME® <9 tls .esee acvh « 270 
The remainder is deductible.. $1,375 


* This means your total income subject to tax minus 
the deductions described in paragraphs 2-5, 12 and 13. 


Note: If you or your wife is 65 or older, 
your combined medical expenses may be 
deducted in full. 


However, there are limits to the amount 
you may deduct. You may not deduct more 
than (a) $5,000 if you do not file a joint 
return, or (b) $10,000 if you file a joint 
return or if you qualify as the head of a 
household. In any case you may not de- 
duct more than $2,500 multiplied by the 
number of exemptions which you are en- 
titled to, except exemptions for age and 
blindness. (See paragraph 1.) 

16. Amounts paid by a woman or wid- 
ower for the care of a child under 12 years 
of age (or any other dependent who is 
mentally or physically incapable of taking 
care of himself) so that the taxpayer can 
work. The amount cannot be paid to a 
person for whom the taxpayer is entitled 
to an exemption. This deduction cannot 
exceed $600 in any event. In the case of a 
woman married to a man who can support 
himself, two additional limitations apply. 
First, a deduction is allowed only if they 
file joint returns. Second, if their joint 
adjusted gross income* comes to more 
than $4,500, the excess must be subtracted 
from the $600 maximum deduction and 
only what is left may be claimed as a 
deduction. 


Examples: 

(a) You are a widow. In 1954 you pay 
$800 for the care of your one-year-old son 
so that you can work. You are allowed the 
$600 maximum deduction. 

(b) You are married and file a joint re- 
turn with your husband. In 1954 you pay 
$800 for the care of your one-year-old son 
so that you can work. Your joint adjusted 
gross income* is $4,800. 


From $4,800 joint adjusted 
gross income* 

you subtract 4,500 

this leaves $ 300 


This must be subtracted from the $600 
maximum deduction, leaving $300, which 
you may deduct. 

(c) You are married, but do not file a 
joint return. You are not allowed any de- 
duction under this provision. 

17. Alimony paid by a husband, to the 
extent that it is included in his wife’s 
gross income. (See above.) 

18. The proportionate share of interest 
and real estate taxes paid by a tenant of a 
cooperative apartment or housing project. 

19. You may be entitled to a larger de- 
duction by claiming a “standard deduc- 
tion” instead of deductions 6-11 and 14-18. 
The standard deduction is 10% of your 
adjusted gross income*. But in no case 
can it be more than $1,000. 

In order to claim the standard deduc- 


tions 6-11 and 14-18. Before claiming the 


standard deduction, you should make sure 
that it would be larger than the other de- 


ductions that you would thereby lose. 


If a husband and wife do not file a joint 
return there are two limitations on the 
standard deduction. Both of them must 
claim the standard deduction or neither 
of them will be entitled to it. In addition, 
the standard deduction cannot be more 
than $500 for either hunband or wife. 


If you use Form 1040 and your adjusted 
gross income* is less than $5,000, you do 
not actually compute the 10% standard 
deduction. If you wish to claim this deduc- 
tion, you must instead find your tax on 
the rate chart on the back of the form. 
The standard deduction has been included 
in making up that chart. If you wish, in- 
stead, to “itemize” the deductions de- 
seribed in paragraphs 6-11 and 14-18, you 
may do so. 


If you use form 1040A (see page 83), 
the government automatically allows the 
standard deduction in computing your tax. 


HOW ARE DIVIDENDS TREATED FOR 
INCOME TAX PURPOSES? 


Dividends which you receive on corporate 
stock generally constitute a type of income 
which is subject to tax. However, there are 
two ways in which dividends are specially 
treated. The first $50 of dividends which 
you receive during the year is tax-free. In 
addition, you are entitled to a _ credit 
against your income tax equal to 4% of all 
dividends above $50 received during the 
year; but this credit cannot be more than 
2% of your taxable income for 1954, or 
more than 4% of your taxable income for 
any later year. Another limitation on this 
credit is that it applies only to dividends 
received after July 31, 1954. 


Example: On December 1, 1954, you receive 
dividends of $1,000 on stock of the XYZ 
Corporation. If this is the only dividend 
which you received during 1954, $950 of it 
($1,000 minus $50) is subject to tax. In 
addition, you are entitled to a credit 
against your tax equal to 4% of the divi- 
dend above $50, or 4% of $950, which is 
$38, However, this $38 is allowed only if it 
comes to not more than 2% of your taxable 
income for 1954. Therefore, if your taxable 
income were only $1,500, this credit would 
be reduced to $30 (2% of $1,500). However, 
if your taxable income were $1,900 or more, 
you would be entitled to the full $38 credit. 

Dividends paid by a corporation are, 
under special circumstances, not subject 
to income tax at all. If any dividends 
which you receive are of this type, the 
corporation should so advise you. Because 
such dividends are not subject to income 


* This means your total income subject to tax minus 
the deductions described in paragraphs 2-5, 12 and 13. 


tion, you must give up the right to deduc- 


tax, you are not entitled to take them into 


account in determining your 4% credit. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY “CAPITAL GAINS” 
AND “CAPITAL LOSSES”? : 


When you sell stock, securities or many 
other types of property, the profit which 
you make is known as a “capital gain” and 
any loss which you sustain is known as a 
“capital loss.” This rule does not apply, 
however, if you operate as a dealer in the 
property which you have sold. 

Capital gains and capital losses are 
broken down, for income tax purposes, ac- 
cording to the length of time you owned 
the property. In the case of property which 
you owned for more than 6 months, they 
are known as long-term capital gains 
or long-term capital losses. Where you held 
the property for 6 months or less, they are 
known as short-term capital gains or short- 
term capital losses. 


HOW ARE CAPITAL GAINS AND CAPI- 
TAL LOSSES TREATED FOR INCOME 
TAX PURPOSES? 


If you have capital gains you must first 
separate them into short-term and long- 
term capital gains. Short-term capital 
gains are fully subject to income tax. On 
the other hand, only one-half of your 
long-term capital gains are subject to 
income tax. There is a further tax privi- 
lege on long-term capital gains of benefit 
only to taxpayers whose taxable income 
is at least $18,000 ($36,000 for joint re- 
turns and $24,000 for head of household). 
No matter how high your income tax rate, 
your tax on long-term capital gains is 
never more than 25%. 

Capital losses, whether long-term or 
short-term, are deductible, but only up to 
$1,000 in a year. If your capital losses ex- 
ceed $1,000 in a year, the balance can be 
used to offset capital gains over the next 
five years; and it can also be used during 
the five-year period as a deduction at the 
rate of $1,000 a year until it is used up. 
The way in which capital gains and capital 
losses offset each other is clearly indicated 
on the form. 


Income Tazes of Taxpayers Other 
than Individuals 


1. Corporations are required to file re- 
turns and pay income taxes on their “tax- 
able income.” The taxable income of a cor- 
poration is determined in much the same 
manner as the taxable income of indi- 
viduals. There are, however, a number of 
differences in computing the taxable in- 
come of individuals and corporations. The 
present rate of tax is 30% of the first 
$25,000 of taxable income, plus 52% of 
taxable income in excess of $25,000. Cor- 
porations whose taxes are expected to be 
more than $100,000 are also required to file 
declarations of estimated tax. 

2. Partnerships are required to file re- 


== ape 
turns, but are not required to pay income 
“taxes. (See paragraph 3 under “Which 
items are subject to tax?” above.) 

3. Trusts and estates are required to file 
returns and to pay taxes on their in- 
come which is not distributed to bene- 
ficiaries. If income is distributed, the bene- 
ficiary, rather than the trust or estate, is 
required to pay taxes on it. 


Estate Taxes 

The Internal Revenue Code levies an 
estate tax upon the “taxable estate” of 
persons who die. Included in a person’s 
taxable estate is all of the property which 
he owned at the time of his death, his life 
insurance, and certain other items. Debts 
owed by the person and amounts left to 
charitable, educational and religious or- 
ganizations are deductible. A deduction is 
also permitted for property left outright to 
the husband or wife of the person who 
has died, or amounts left in certain types 
of trusts for such a person, but only up 
to half of the taxable estate. No tax is 


levied on the first $60,000 of a person’s 


taxable estate. (This means that no estate _ 


tax will be payable on the death of a per- 
son whose estate amounts to $120,000, if he 
leaves at least half to his widow.) 


Gift Taxes 

The Internal Revenue Code imposes a 
tax on gifts. The tax is levied upon the 
person who makes the gift. However, the 
first $3,000 which you give outright to any 
one person during a year is exempt. In ad- 
dition, each person is entitled to an addi- 
tional exemption of $30,000 which he can 
claim any time during his life. Gifts to 
charitable, educational and religious or- 
ganizations are exempt from the tax. One- 
half of any outright gift to your wife or 
husband is also tax free. In addition, mar- 
ried persons can treat gifts actually made 
by one of them as being made half by one 


and half by the other. Gift tax returns | 


must be filed by April 15. Forms can be 
obtained from your local District Director 
of Internal Revenue. 


Withholding Table for Employees Paid Weekly 


If the wages are— 


And the number of withholding exemptions claimed is— 


10 or 
0 1 2 4 5 6 ve 8 9 more 
At least But less than The amount of tax to be withheld shall be— 
18% of 

CUhehoeanenae A © tepid ee alee wages $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 
+3 Earn ae LS ie rac Re (oi $2.40 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
oo te anoeiae SLi eee. 2.60 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
. Ge ee aoe SIGS ers ee. 2.80 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SiGe ces dts SL] S32 acces 3.00 70 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Se aie siciotie SIS exec lee: 3.20 80 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SS Rare Se cle ixe « B19 DANS. Feet, 3.30 1.00 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SoD se eet: S20 vers s,s 3.50 1.20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
v1 Es Oe VA ee aes 3.70 1.40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Sh 2 SSSR oe oe = SEE ot Oe 3.90 1.60 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ele brap Gass be EO Ocoee 4.10 1.70 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
VEL eee senate SZAS Si tatteee 4.20 1.90 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Cale Ses Hae S25. ot tan 4.40 2.10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SANE ae S26 ce ee 4.60 2.30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
S20 epee S27ESaccjoeece 4.80 2.50 .20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
DLT m cae, fetates« CYL Seas 5.00 2.60 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 See ey telsicss Ae Ae 5.10 2.80 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
“S CReda 0 ser : Me oe 5.30 3.00 70 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ORLOS ane cece $31 ears. ek 5.50 3.20 90 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ; 
C3 ee ise $32 es ot 5.70 3.40 1.10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ; 
CRS Bede s aee S336 asec 5.90 3.50 1.20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
bes eee CE) elena 6.00 3.70 1.40 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
Oe) eens as SSOR Te ee 6.20 3.90 1.60 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 j 

SoU ear) seat S364 4aq- ee 6.40 4.10 1.80 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(Race aoe We An ea 6.60 4.30 2.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
337 Sere ocho apt aseoe 6.80 4.40 2.10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
SSS Seyaites ats $398 Cen 6.90 4.60 2.30 0 0 0 0 0 0 ° : 
S30 Steers. a\acacs SAQK Sy Rees: 7.10 4.80 2.50 .20 0 0 0 0 0 : 4 
SAO ees, 305 3s SAT Oo eches 7.30 5.00 2.70 40 0 0 0 0 0 * . 
SAL Ber coyt corse GAZ hers sistant 7.50 5.20 2.90 50 0 0 0 0 0 : 3 
Ce ne OREO GAS etre t,a15i2 7.70 5.30 3.00 10 0 0 0 0 ; p i. 

SAS Re asta «2.01 A A ee corsets 7.80 5.50 3.20 90 0 0 0 0 
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9.50} 7.10] 480] 2.50] 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 

960 | 7.30] 5.00} 2.70} .40 0 0 0 0 0 0 

980} 7.50} 520} 290] .60 0 0 0 0 0 0 

10.00} 7.70} 540} 3.10} 80 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1020} 790} 560} 320} .90 0 0 0 0 0 0 

10.40 | 800} 570] 340} 1.10 0 0 0 0 0 0 

10.50} 820} 590] 3.60} 1.30 0 0 0 0 0 0 

10.70} 8.40} 610} 3.80} 1.50 0 0 0 0 0 0 

$11.00 | $8.70} $6.40} $4.10 | $1.70] $0 $0} $0 $0 $0 $9 

11.30} 9.00} 670} 440} 2.10 0 0 0 0 0 C 

11.70] 940] 7.10} 480| 250] 20 0 0 0 0 0 

12.10} 980] 740) 510} 280] .50 0 0 0 0 6 

12.40 | 1010} 7.80} 5.50] 320] 90 0 0 0 0 0 

1280 | 10.50] 820] 590} 3.50] 1.20 0 0 0 0 0 

13.10 | 10.80] 850| 6.20] 390] 1.60 0 0 0 0 0 
13.50 | 1120] 890] 6.60] 4.30] 2.00 0 0 0 0 0 
‘ 

13.90 | 1160] 920} 690] 4.60] 2.30 0 0 0 0 0 

14.20 | 1190] 960} 7.30} 5.00} 270 40 0 0 0 0 

14.60 | 12.30 | 10.00] 7.70] 5.30] 3.00 70 0 0 0 0 

14.90 | 1260 | 1030] 8.00] 5.70] 3.40] 1.10 0 0 0 0 

15.30 |'13.00 | 1070] 840] 610} 380] 1.50 0 0 0 0 

15.70 | 13.40} 11.00} 8.70] 640] 4.10] 1.80 0 0 0 0 

16.00 | 13.70} 1140] 910] 680} 4.50} 2.20 0 0 0 0 

16.40 | 14.10 | 1180] 9.50} 7.10] 480] 250] .20 0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

90 0 0 

0 0 

40 0 

1.30 0 

2.20 0 

3.10 80 

4.00 | 1.70 

4.90 | 2.60 

5.80} 3.50 

7.10} 4.80 

8.90 | 6.60 

10.70 | 8.40 

12.50 | 10.20 

14.30 | 12.00 


18 percent of the excess over $200 plus— 


26.80 


$200 and over............... 36.00 | 33.70 | 31.40 | 29.10 24.50 


22.20 | 19.80 | Bales | 12.90 
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Rate Table for Separate Returns q 

If your taxable income is: Your tax is: , 

ME OVOL, 62,0000 oe. os cee ts k Sivoewme -20% of the taxable income 

Over $ 2,000 but not over $ 4,000....... $ 400, plus 22% of excess over $ 2,000 
Over $ 4,000 but not over $ 6,000....... $ 840, plus 26% of excess over $ 4,000 
_ Over $ 6,000 but not over $ 8,000....... $ 1,360, plus 30% of excess over $ 6,000 
Over $ 8,000 but not over $ 10,000....... $ 1,960, plus 34% of excess over $ 8,000 
Over $ 10,000 but not over $ 12,000....... $ 2,640, plus 38% of excess over $ 10,000 
Over $ 12,000 but not over $ 14,000....... $ 3,400, plus 43% of excess over $ 12,000 
Over $ 14,000 but not over $ 16,000....... $ 4,260, plus 47% of excess over $ 14,000 
Over $ 16,000 but not over $ 18,000....... $ 5,200, plus 50% of excess over $ 16,000 
Over $ 18,000 but not over $ 20,000....... $ 6,200, plus 58% of excess over $ 18,000 
Over $ 20,000 but not over $ 22,000....... $ 7,260, plus 56% of excess over $ 20,000 
Over $ 22,000 but not over $ 26,000....... $ 8,380, plus 59% of excess over $ 22,000 
Over $ 26,000 but not over $ 32,000....... $ 10,740, plus 62% of excess over $ 26,000 
Over $ 32,000 but not over $ 38,000....... $ 14,460, plus 65% of excess over $ 32,000 
Over $ 38,000 but not over $ 44,000....... $ 18,360, plus 69% of excess over $ 38,000 
Over $ 44,000 but not over $ 50,000....... $ 22,500, plus 72% of excess over $ 44,000 
Over $ 50,000 but not over $ 60,000....... $ 26,820, plus 75% of excess over $ 50,000 
Over $ 60,000 but not over $ 70,000....... $ 34,320, plus 78% of excess over $ 60,000 
Over $ 70,000 but not over $ 80,000....... $ 42,120, plus 81% of excess over $ 70,000 
Over $ 80,000 but not over $ 90,000....... $ 50,220, plus 84% of excess over $ 80,000 
Over $ 90,000 but not over $100,000....... $ 58,620, plus 87% of excess over $ 90,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000....... $ 67,320, plus 89% of excess over $100,000* 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000....... $111,820, plus 90% of excess over $150,000* 
Perea OOO mE! “ene st awienee. Sa sk. ss $156,820, plus 91% of excess over $200,000* 


, * The tax cannot in any event be more than 87% of taxable income. 


Rate Table for Head of Household Returns 


If your taxable income is: Your tax is: 
MRCOG, OOOlE .. ost dete v2 as aed. a to 20% of the taxable income 
Over $ 2,000 but not over $ 4,000....... $ 400, plus 21% of excess over $ 2,000 
Over $ 4,000 but not over $ 6,000....... $ 820, plus 24% of excess over $ 4,000 
Over $ 6,000 but not over $ 8,000....... $ 1,300, plus 26% of excess over $ 6,000 
Over $ 8,000 but not over $ 10,000....... $ 1,820, plus 30% of excess over $ 8,000 
Over $ 10,000 but not over $ 12,000....... $ 2,420, plus 32% of excess over $ 10,000 
Over $ 12,000 but not over $ 14,000....... $ 3,060, plus 36% of excess over $ 12,000 
Over $ 14,000 but not over $ 16,000....... $ 3,780, plus 39% of excess over $ 14,000 
Over $ 16,000 but not over $ 18,000....... $ 4,560, plus 42% of-excess over $ 16,000 
Over $ 18,000 but not over $ 20,000....... $ 5,400, plus 43% of excess over $ 18,000 
Over $ 20,000 but not over $ 22,000....... $ 6,260, plus 47% of excess over $ 20,000 
Over $ 22,000 but not over $ 24,000....... $ 7,200, plus 49% of excess over $ 22,000 
Over $ 24,000 but not over $ 28,000....... $ 8,180, plus 52% of excess over $ 24,000 
Over $ 28,000 but not over $ 32,000....... $ 10,260, plus 54% of excess over $ 28,000 
Over $ 32,000 but not over $ 38,000....... $ 12,420, plus 58% of excess over $ 32,000 
Over $ 38,000 but not over $ 44,000....... $ 15,900, plus 62% of excess over $ 38,000 
Over $ 44,000 but not over $ 50,000....... $ 19,620, plus 66% of excess over $ 44,000 
Over $ 50,000 but not over $ 60,000....... $ 23,580, plus 68% of excess over $ 50,000 
Over $ 60,000 but not over $ 70,000....... $ 30,380, plus 71% of excess over $ 60,000 
Over $ 70,000 but not over $ 80,000....... $ 37,480, plus 74% of excess over $ 70,000 
Over $ 80,000 but not over $ 90,000....... $ 44,880, plus 76% of excess over $ 80,000 
=~ Over $ 90,000 but not over $100,000....... $ 52,480, plus 80% of excess over $ 90,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000....... $ 60,480, plus 83% of excess over $100,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000....... $101,980, plus 87% of excess over $150,000 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000....... $145,480, plus 90% of excess over $200,000* 
Cniae CAOOGWNE Seas 5 See 8 acon: Ho bn an ocr $235,480, plus 91% of excess over $300,000* 


* The tax cannot in any event be more than 87% of taxable income. 


Rate Table for Joint Returns 


If your combined taxable income is: Your tax is: 

PCD MO VEL 84,000 cae che cic cepa - eeunieasneneanus ages °l)2 20% of taxable income 

Over $ 4,000 but not over $ 8,000....... $ 800, plus 22% of excess over $ 4,000 
Over $ 8,000 but not over $ 12,000....... $ 1,680, plus 26% of excess over $ 8,000 
Over $ 12,000 but not over $ 16,000....... $ 2,720, plus 30% of excess over $ 12,000 


Over $ 16,000 but not over $ 20,000....... $ 3,920, plus 34% of excess over $ 16,000 


Tia aa SS ee eee 


If your combined taxable income is: 

Over $ 20,000 but not over $ 24,000....... 
Over $ 24,000 but not over $ 28,000....... 
Over $ 28,000 but not over $ 32,000....... 
Over $ 32,000 but not over $ 36,000....... 
Over $ 36,000 but not over $ 

Over $ 40,000 but not over $ 

Over $ 44,000 but not over $ 52,000....... 
Over $ 52,000 but not over $ 

Over $ 64,000 but not over $ 

Over $ 76,000 but not over $ 88,000....... 
Over $ 88,000 but. not over $100,000....... 


» Over $100,000 but not over $120,000....... 


Over $120,000 but not over $140,000....... 
Over $140,000 but not over $160,000....... 
Over $160,000 but not over $180,000....... 
Over $180,000 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000 
Over $300,000 but not over $400,000....... 
ReetIa LOO UO bonsai. on sec cs ee ew og eee 


Rate Table for Joint Returns (contd,) 
Your tax is: 
$ 5,280, plus 38% of excess over $ 20,000 

-$ 6,800, plus 43% of excess over $ 24,000 
% 8,520, plus 47% of excess over $ 28,000 
$ 10,400, plus 50% of excess over $ 32,000 
$ 12,400, plus 53% of excess over $ 36,000 


14,520, plus 56% of excess over $ 40,000: 
16,760, plus 59% of excess over $ 44,000 


$ 21,480, plus 62% of excess over $ 52,000 
$ 28,920, plus 65% of excess over $ 64,000 
$ 36,720, plus 69% of excess over $ 76,000 


45,000, plus 72% of excess over $ 88,000 


$- 53,640, plus 75% of excess over $100,000 


68,640, plus 78% of excess over $120,000 


$ 84,240, plus 81% of excess over $140,000 
$100,440, plus 84% of excess over $160,000 
$117,240, plus 87% of excess over $180,000 
$134,640, plus 89% of excess over $200,000* 
$223,640, plus 90% of excess over $300,000* 
$313,640, plus 91% of excess over $400,000* 


* The tax eannot in any event be more than 87% of combined taxable income. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security Act was passed in 
1935 and amended in 1939, 1950, 1952 and 
1954. Of its 11 programs, 2 are insurance 
systems financed by payroll taxes: federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance and fed- 
eral-state unemployment insurance. The 
other 9 provide federal grants-in-aid to 
the states for needy persons who are 
aged, blind, or permanently disabled, for 
dependent children, and for services in 
behalf of maternal health, child health, 
crippled children, child welfare, public 
health and vocational rehabilitation. 

The administration of the Act is the 
responsibility of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Within the De- 
partment, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, headed by the Commissioner, con- 
ducts most of the program. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
WHO IS COVERED? 

In addition to the people previously 
covered, the new law of 1954 provides cov- 
erage for about 10 million more people. 
Among these are owners and operators of 
farms, clergymen (treated as self-em- 
ployed under the law), professional en- 
gineers, architects, accountants and funeral 
directors. It includes many more hired farm 
workers, household workers, state and 
local government workers, even if they are 
under a retirement system, and federal 
employees not covered by any other retire- 
ment system. The law extends coverage to 
American citizens working abroad for Amer- 
ican firms. This includes Americans work- 
ing on vessels or aircraft even of foreign 
registry. The new law liberalizes the cover- 
age for fishermen and ‘home-workers”— 
people who do piece work at home, 


In the self-employed category, about 
the only people not subject to the social 
security old-age tax are lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, osteopaths, yeterinarians, chiro- 
practors, naturopaths and optometrists. 

If you are eligible for coverage under 
the old-age insurance provisions of the 
social security system and you do not have 
a social security card, you may apply for 
one at the nearest social security office. 
Also the officials will be able to clear up 
any questions you have about the new law. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE INSURANCE 
AND HOW MUCH? 


The social security tax will increase 
gradually from the present 2% to 4% in 
1975. The following table gives the sched- 
ule: 


Workers and 


Calendar Employers Self-Employed 
Year Each to Pay to Pay 
195459 eons oe 2% 3% 
1960-642.2- ee kre 22% 3% % 
1965-69; he 3% Wn% 
1970574 0.3% 3: 3”2u% 5% % 
1975 & after........ 4% 6% 


HOW MUCH DO YOU OR 
YOUR SURVIVORS GET? 


The regular payments to persons already 
retired have been increased by the new 
law by $5.00 or more a month. Similar in- 
creases will go to the worker and his wife 
(over 65) and to widows (of any age) 
with dependent children. The table on page 
93 summarizes the amounts payable in 
Sept. 1954 to persons already on the 
rolls prior to August 1954, 

A worker will not be fully covered by 


Comparisons of Payments Under the Old Law and the New 


(To Persons already on the rolls prior to Aug. 1954) 
ee eee eee 


Worker Worker and Wife 
Avg. Monthly Wage Old law 1954 Amendments Old law 1954 Amendments 
ERDNOIOL TOSS. wo. ic ccc scenes $25.00 $30.00. $ 37.50 $ 45.00 . 
TST, <2) GRA SS 40.00 45.00 58.40 67.50 

NU be See er 55.00 60.00 80.00 90.00 

“a TAN a ee Ad eee 70.00 78.50 105.00 117.80 

EMM OU Bee defo fee. lsic's Lowes s ve 85.00 98.50 127.50 147.80 — 

ona at ee ay ee Se re eeNeR jon yee 


Widow, Widower 


Parent, or Child Widow and one child Widow and two children 

Avg. Monthly Old 1954 Old 1954 Old 1954 

Wage law Amendments law Amendments law Amendments 

$ 45.00 or less..... $18.80 $30.00 $ 37.60 $ 45.00 $ 45.10 $ 50.20 
Teh: 2 30.00 33.80 58.40 67.60 58.50 67.60 
HOOOGE Pe... %. - 41.30 45.00 80.00 90.00 80.00 90.20 
200.0008 f:.. 66: 52.50 58.90 105.00 117.80 140.10 157.10 
SOU OO Rare cscccis 63.80 73.90 127.60 147.80 168.90 197.10 


the new law, that is, he will not be en- 
titled to all of its benefits until his security 
taxes have been paid for at least 6 quarters 
(1% years) after 1954. 

The amount you get depends on your 
average monthly earnings. The new law 
allows you to bring your average up by 
omitting about 5 years of low or no earn- 
ings in figuring your average earnings. If 
a worker is totally disabled for a relatively 
long period (more than 6 months) before 
he reaches 65, his wages can be “frozen” 
at the level just before his disability. 
Under the old law, average wage for retire- 
ment purposes was determined by count- 
ing all the months before retirement, 
whether a man was idle or not. The new 
law allows the dropping out of years of no 
earnings or very low earnings, or periods 
of total disability. Payments would begin 
only at age 65, as with regular retirement. 
Applications for the total disability freeze 
will be accepted by the nearest social se- 
curity office after Jan. 1, 1955. Under an 
older law veterans are permitted to count 
service time at the rate of $160 per month 
in computing average wage. 

The maximum yearly earnings subject 
to tax has been raised to $4,200 (in place 
of $3,600) and the benefits have been in- 
creased accordingly. 

The benefits paid to the retired worker 
at 65, or to his survivors, are shown on 
the table on page 94. 

A retired worker may be fully covered 
and still not receive the full benefits 
of his insurance. He loses his benefit 
checks for any month in which he renders 
substantial services in self-employment. 
He also loses some benefits if he earns 


more than $1,200 during the year. This 
applies only to money earned, not to 
other sources of income such as other 
pension payments, gifts or dividends. 
From 65 to 72, he cannot earn more than 
$1,200 without losing at least one month’s 
payment. If he earns more than $1,280, he 
loses a second month’s payment. If he 
earns more than $1,360, he loses a third 
month’s payment, and so on for each 
additional $80 earned. If his annual earn- 
ings exceed $2,080, he loses all the monthly 
payments. However, there is an important 
qualification to this rule. No matter how 
high his total earnings for the year, he 
does not lose the payments for any month 
in which he earns only $80 or less. Thus, 
if a retired worker earns $200 every month 
of the year, he loses his retirement bene- 
fits for all 12 months, but if he earns the 
entire $2,400 in a single month, he loses 
only one month’s benefits. 

After he has reached the age of 72, the 
insured worker receives his full pension 
no matter how much he earns. 

In addition to retirement benefits at 65, 
this insurance also pays a lump-sum death 
benefit to survivors of at least $90 to $225, 
or three times the worker’s monthly retire- 
ment benefit. If you are covered by social 
security and die leaving dependent chil- 
dren under 18, with or without a widow, 
those dependents will receive substantial 
monthly payments until all the children 
have passed 18. Under the 1964 law, these 
payments will range from $30 monthly for 
one child to $200 maximum for widow and 
2 or more children, according to your 
average monthly wage, as shown in the 
table on page 94. 
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What You Get Under The New 1954 Law 


/ Retirement Benefits 


Survivors’ Benefits 


———E— 
( —$— $—$ |] | 


_—3— — — ei — 


1 After drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest or no earnings. 


plicable to workers retiring or deceased after August 1954. 


The law provides benefits to certain 
other survivors under conditions too com- 
plicated for our limited space. 


Public Assistance 


The original Social Security Act pro- 
vided for needy persons not covered by 
the old-age pension system. Eventually the 
number of needy persons requiring public 
assistance should diminish, since they will 
be getting old-age pensions and survivors’ 
insurance under the new provisions of the 
law. 


Aid to the needy is conducted jointly 
by the states and the federal government. 
The federal contribution to the states for 
assistance to the needy aged and blind per 
month is: $20 of the first $25 and 50% 
of any amount between $25 and $55. The 
blind are permitted to earn up to $50 a 
month and still get full assistance. For 
dependent children, the federal govern- 
ment pays $12 of the first $15 and one-half 
the remainder up to $30 per month. To 
be eligible the child must be under 16 
(or under 18 if still at school), without 


Average 
Monthly Earnings Worker's Worker Widow, Widow and Widow and 
after 19501 monthly benefit and Wife? child, ete 1 child 2 children 
Bete idem ascnas 30.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 45.00 $ 50.20 
hee Sorosesoe eee 3 55.00 82.50 41.30 82.60 82.60 
IDI) et -e SOAS Saeee 60.50 90.80 45.40 90.80 90.90 
10100 Sn AOS 62.50 93.80 46.90 93.80 96.00 
LEU Seabee: Sane 64.50 96.80 48.40 96.80 104.00 
SUL. Shaan eae 66.50 99.80 49.90 99.80 112.00 
SOc sek cod « 68.50 102.80 51.40 102.80 120.00 
RBOES eS cticece ces f 70.50 105.80 52.90 105.80 128.00 
MORAN 72.50 108.80 54.40 108.80 136.00 
NSO ra seistiee arcs vs 74.50 111.80 55.90 111.80 144.00 
NOOR eStart sc 76.50 114.80 57.40 114.80 152.00 
200), Beas Stee ea 78.50 117.80 58.90 117.80 157.10 
SUDA AS ee oe 80.50 120.80 60.40 120.80 161.20 
721A Rs eee 82.50 123.80 61.90 123.80 165.10 
OU MR coc sc se 84.50 126.80 63.40 126.80 169.20 
PAU aR cents si gsi 86.50 129.80 64.90 129.80 173.10 
21 Ne, SS SRS Soe 88.50 132.80 66.40 132.80 177.20 
218 a pe 90.50 135.80 67.90 135.80 181.10 
PSUS ee A a 92.50 138.80 69.40 138.80 185.20 
“CUES RAIA cas eee 94.50 141.80 70.90 141.80 189.10 
“SURES Re SSE eae 96.50 144.80 72.40 144.80 193.20 
BOQ iris Alea’ 98.50 147.80 73.90 147.80 197.10 
LOA Ere ta fecniedes ures: 100.50 150.80 75.40 150.80 200.00 
Be Ue iitrsates oe 102.50 153.80 76.90 153.80 200.00 
BS Ea ea aeke'escmy 104.50 156.80 78.40 156.80 200.00 
SS ae i ae Rae age 106.50 159.80 79.90 159.80 200.00 
BAAN: cok < cea 108.50 162.80 81.40 162.80 200.00 


2 She, too, must be 65 or over. % These rates are ap- 


parental support or care and living with 
a member of the family. 


Unemployment Insurance 

Unlike the old-age pension law, which 
is completely run by the federal govern- 
ment, unemployment insurance is man- 
aged jointly by the states and the national 
government. Wisconsin had its own law in 
1934; most other states began paying bene- 
fits in 1938 and 1939. 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS CAN 
THE WORKER COLLECT? 


The laws vary from state to state. In 
general, a waiting period of one week is 
required before collecting unemployment 
insurance; the worker must be able to 
work, must not have quit without good 
cause or have been discharged for mis- 
conduct; he must not be involved in a 
labor dispute; above all, he must be willing 
to take a job in his field at prevailing 
wage rates. Other restrictions on paymenis 
involve leaving for marriage, pregnancy or 
further education. Also, workers receiving 
vacation or dismissal pay, workmen’s com- 


ll te ete ee 


pensation or veteran’s allowances are con- 
sidered ineligible. 

The unemployed worker must go to the 
local state unemployment office to register 
his claim for unemployment benefits and 
must register for work. If a suitable open- 
ing is available in his field, he must ac- 
cept it or lose his unemployment payments. 
If a worker moves out of his own state, he 
can still collect at his new residence; the 
state where he is now located will act as 
agent for the other state, which pays his 
benefits. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE INSURANCE AND 
HOW MUCH? 


The unemployment tax maximum is 3% 
of payroll; of this 0.83% must go to the 
federal government to pay for administer- 
ing the law in the states; the remaining 
2.7% or less is used solely for benefit pay- 
ments by the state. The employer pays the 
complete tax in all states except in Ala- 
bama and New Jersey; in Alabama the 
employee pays from 0.1% to 1.0%; in New 
Jersey the employee pays %, of 1%. Tax 
payments are payable on only the first 
$3,000 of a worker’s pay, except in Nevada 
where the limit was set at $3,600 in 1954. 

Under the “merit-rating’” system, used 
in most states, employers with records of 
steady employment (that is, few layoffs) 
are rewarded with rates lower than the 
standard 2.7%. This system rewards the 
employers in industries with little or no 
seasonal fluctuation, or where the employ- 
ers have been able to eliminate seasonal 


ups and downs. Highly seasonal businesses 
are penalized by this device. The average 
tax rate in states with “merit-rating” is 
approximately 1.4%. 


WHO IS COVERED AND WHO IS NOT? 


Unemployment insurance must be paid 
by an employer having eight or more em- 
ployees over 20 weeks in a year. Exempt 
workers include self-employed farm work- 
ers, domestic workers or members of the 
employer’s family, railroad workers, in- 
surance agents, workers in non-profit or- 
ganizations, student nurses, internes and 
casual labor. Maritime workers have been 
included in most states since 1946. 


Railroad Workers 


These are covered by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, passed in 1935 and amende.. 
in 1937 and 1946. The social security pro- 
visions of this act are administered by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. It is paid for 
by taxing both empioyer and employee. 
The present rate is 64%. 

It provides retirement benefits at 6& 
or over (in some cases at 60), dependents’ 
and survivors’ benefits and disability al- 
lowances. 

The Board also administers the Railroad 
Insurance Act, which provides unemploy- 
ment insurance, sickness compensation 
and maternity benefits. The present costs 
are paid by the employer at 144% on wages 
up to $300 a month. If benefits are in- 
creased, the rate may go from %% to as 
high as 3%. 


State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 


Weekly Duration Weekly Duration 
State benefit (in weeks) State benefit (in weeks) 

PIAA ae er Yejcrstetole oe oi sles syciare'- - $22 20 MO Atanas oss gaat ies ssa’ are $23 20 
PNAS Kae ete Bars ci cralajnrs.7s/c0atSs we = 35 26* NepiaSKka dadete cles acim eine 26 20 
[NTE Ss RRA eee ee 20 20* Nevada Sacen hse oasnev en an 30 26* 
REMANSAS garam aretse iia ic. sjs)atg:ays.0 3 22 16 New Hampshire.............. 30 26 
RMON HAG eereen's ccc ot ss te tac: - 30 26 New Jersey................ ; 30 26 
ROlOLAUO ee etctc toss ook eaiias « - 28 20 New Mexico alt-242.. 2. ee ey 30 24 
CONNECTICUT s eecace sock ses sss 30 26* New Von rey wscrste oes 30 26 
Delaware aerescnweess owes 25 26 NorthiGarolinaiz.cur,sectne ae 8 30 26 
DAC He oss os el M83 20 20* North Dakota................. 30 20* 
WED 56 6oscnperptaea ase 20 16 OWio: parc setae ered 30 26* 
GEORGIA renee oie ae teloialn die * 26 20 Oklahoma: masse teen os ; 28 22 
EVE se coc seernoe aceon anaes 25 20 OTegotnse wet ey ele i ee 25 26 
‘KEIO 509 0 cop Ana SpE ODEs mune eas: 25 26 Pennsylvania............ eas 30 26 
(EOS: Sac So Ot a eee enone 27 26 Rhodesisland ere iasec. ee 25 26 
Wdidtianv eset sageracrs sie yei-- * 27 20 South: Garalinaas.ii-0c-0--- nae 20 18 
Ee Seo rbot Coe Onn ae eae 26 20 South: Dakota. socsc.aecs ete: 25 20 
KaRSASeeertel cis Seti sec diceinss 28 20 MERMESSEC ee: fal eet ese sta ¢ 26 22 
Re TUCKY Sere percrecsrstes cntecei)oeienescio,a 28 26 MCX A SIME yar s siecattizcs esey Teams Bloke 20 24 
CUTE) gee eeeneee ee seam 25 20 tales terpbe tee. isureracieke = 27.50 26 
ETHS:. cea Sul nae 5 aeee eden 27 20 Vermont. ..... Rit one 25 20 
Manviandperetycsinc scinctes - - - 30 26* GUC MARU S: ovone seer 24 16 
MassacnusoltSeccroscosccsl: I< tec. 25 26* Washington..............+.:. 30 26 
Mighiganinine:< cntcssccte- ess: « 30 26 West Virgitilass.m.accsns se 30 a 
WintGSOtdenctec ean cles vce ici are 30 26 WisconStnitts.e.natescae carn 33 26 
INSSISSIDDlrcamiates Sela eiviesies eich 30 16 WYO NTINE © Saori ccieerctocte eta 30 26 
WUSSOUTIEME..ceriten ckteh snes 25 24 | 


* This amount will be increased for unemployed persons with dependenis. 
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Since most persons who can read and write occasionally or frequently indulge 
in the indoor pastime of working crossword puzzles, this section is offered as a 
handy help to solvers who may be stumped for a two-letter word meaning 
“three-toed sloth” or a three-letter word meaning “native of Mindanao.” 


We have those two words here, and plenty more. We have the Greek, Roman, 
Norse and Egyptian deities of myth and legend. And we have those “Greek 
letters” and “months of the Jewish year” so often needed to fill out little gaps. 


The reader is warned that in mythology there are many confusing and even 
conflicting accounts of the identities and adventures of the various gods, god- 
desses and lesser figures. There is also considerable variation in the spelling of 
names, places and things. For instance, you may spell it ICON, IKON or EIKON, 
and similar options are plentiful all along the crossword line. If the reader will 
keep further possible variations in mind, it may help at a critical point. 


Various other sections of our book will be found of use to the crossword 
puzzler—especially the section of world geography and statistics which begins 
on page 713. 


First Aid to Crossword Puzzlers 


(We cannot, of course, begin to list all the odd words you will meet with in your daily and Sunday cross- 
word puzzles, for such words run into many thousands. But we have tried to include those which turn 
up faces reauencty, as well as many others which should be of help to you when you are unable to go 
any further. 

Also, we do not guarantee that the definitions in your puzzle will be exactly the same as ours, although 
we have checked every word with a standard dictionary and have followed its definition. 

In nearly every case, we have used as the key word the principal noun of the definition, rather than 
any adjective, adjective phrase, or noun used as an adjective. And, to simplify your searching, we have 
grouped the words according to the number of spaces you have to fill.) 


Words of Two Letters 


Ambary, DA From the (French), DU Month: Jewish, AB 
And (French, Latin), ET God: Babylonian, EA, ZU ‘**Mouth, OS 
Article (Arabic), AL Egyptian sun, RA Mulberry: Indian, AL 
(French), LA, LE, UN Hindu unknown, KA Native: Burmese, WA 
(Spanish), EL, LA, UN Semitic, EL Note: Of Scale, DO, FA, MI, 
At the (French), AU Goddess: Babylonian, AI LA, RE, TI 
(Spanish), AL Greek earth, GE Of (French, Latin, Spanish), 
Behold, LO Gold (heraldry), OR DE 
Bird: Hawaiian, OO Gulf: Arctic, OB Of the (French), DU 
Birthplace: Abraham’s, UR Heart (Egy. relig.) AB One (Scotch), AE 
Bone, OS Indian: South American, Pagoda: Chinese, TA 
Buddha, FO GE Plant: East Indian fiber, DA 
Butterfly: Peacock, IO King: Of Bashan, OG Ridge: Sandy, AS, OS 
Champagne, AY Language: Artificial, RO River: Russian, OB 
mann oa nal Assamese, AO Sloth: Three-toed, AI 
ief: Burmese, : Soul (Egy. relig.), BA 
Coin: Roman, AS ip Sy as N Sound: Hindu Seis, OM 
Siamese, AT ep ee MU; NU, Et, guage Comiparanves iti 
Concerning, RE The. See Article 
Dialect: Chinese, WU CREE Ns i ee To the: French, AU 
Double (Egy. relig.), KA Lily: Palm, TI Spanish, AL 
Drama: Japanese, NO Measure: Annamese, LY Tree: Buddhist sacred, BO 
Egg (comb. form), OO Chinese, HO, HU, KO, LI, Tribe: Assamese, AO : 
Esker, OS MU, PU, TO, TU Type: Jumbled, PI 
Eye (Scotch), EE Japanese, GO, JO, MO, RI, Weight: Annamese, TA 
Factor: Amplification, MU SE, TO Chinese, LI , 
Fifty (Greek), NU Metric land, AR Danish, ES 
Fish: Carplike, ID Netherlands, EL Japanese, MO 
Force, OD Portuguese, PE Roman, AS 
Forty (Greek), MU Siamese, WA Whirlwind: Faeroe Is., OE 
From (French, Latin, Span- Swedish, AM Yes (German), JA 
ish), DE Type, EM, EN (Italian, Spanish), SI 
(Latin prefix), AB Monk: Buddhist, BO (Russian), DA 
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Adherent, IST 


Again, BIS 
Age, ERA 
Antelope: African, GNU, 
KOB 
Apricot: Japanese, UME 
Article (German), DAS, 
DEM, DEN, DER, DES, 
DIE, EIN 
(French), LES, UNE 
(Spanish), LAS, LOS, 
UNA 
Banana: Polynesian, FEI 
Barge, HOY 


Bass: African, IYO 
Beak, NEB, NIB 
Beard: Grain, AWN 
Beetle: June, DOR 
Being, ENS 
Berry: Hawthorn, HAW 
Beverage: Hawaiian, AVA 
Bird: Australian, EMU 
Crowlike, JAY 
Extinct, MOA 
Fabulous, ROC 
Frigate, IWA 
Parson, POE, TUE, TUI 
Sea, AUK 
Blackbird, ANI, ANO 
Born, NEE 
Bronze: Roman, AES 
Bugle: Yellow, IVA 
By way of, VIA 
Canton: Swiss, URI 
Cap: Turkish, FEZ 
Catnip, NEP 
Character: In “Faerie 
Queene,” UNA 
Coin: Afghan, PUL 
Albanian, LEK 
British Guiana, BIT 
Bulgarian, LEV, LEW 
French, ECU, SOU 
Indian, PIE 
Japanese, SEN, YEN 
Korean, WON 
Lithuanian, LIT 
Macao, Timor, AVO 
Palestinian, MIL 
Persian, PUL 
Peruvian, SOL 
Rumanian, BAN, 
LEY 
Scandinavian, ORE 
Siamese, ATT 
See also Money of account 
Collection: Facts, ANA 
Commune: Belgian, 
ATH 
Netherlands, EDE, EPE 
Community: Russian, MIR 
Constellation: Southern, 
ARA 
Contraction: 
EER, OER 
Covering: Apex of roof, EPI 


LEU, 


ANS, 


Poetic, EEN, 


Words of Three Letters 
Crab: Fiddler, UCA 
Crag: Rocky, TOR 
Cry: Crow, rook, raven, CAW 
Cup: Wine, AMA 
Cymbal: Oriental, TAL, ZEL 
Disease: Silkworm, UJI 
Division: Danish territorial, 

AMT 
Geologic, EON 


Doctrine, ISM 


Dowry, DOT 
Dry (French), SEC 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHI, 
HAN, SUI, WEI, YIN 
Eagle: Sea, ERN 
Earth (comb. form), GEO 
Egg: Louse, NIT 
Eggs: Fish, ROE 
Emmet, ANT 
Enzyme, ASE 
Equal (comb. form), ISO 
Extension: building, ELL 
Far (comb. form), TEL 
Farewell, AVE 
Fiber: Paim, TAL 
Finial, EPI 
Fish: Carplike, IDE 
Pikelike, GAR 
Flatfish, DAB 
Fleur-de-lis, LIS, LYS 
Food: Hawaiian, POI 
Formerly, NEE 
Friend (French), AMI 
Game: Card, LOO 
Garment: Camel-hair, 
Gateway, DAR 
Gazelle: Tibetan, GOA 
Genus: Ducks, AIX 
Grasses, POA 
Grasses (maize), ZEA 
Herbs or shrubs, IVA 
Lizards, UTA 
Rodents (incl. house 
mice), MUS 
Ruminants (incl. cattle), 
BOS 
Swine, SUS 
Gibbon: Malay, LAR 
God: Assyrian, SIN 
Babylonian, ABU, ANU, 
BEL, HEA, SIN, UTU 
Trish sea, LER 
Phrygian, MEN 


ABA 


«= Polynesian, ORO 


Goddess: Babylonian, AYA 
Etruscan, UNI 
Hindu, SRI, UMA, VAC 
Teutonic, RAN 

Governor: Algerian, DEY 
Turkish, BEY 

Grampus, ORC 

Grape, UVA 

Grass: Meadow, POA 

Gypsy, ROM 

Hail, AVE 

Hare: Female, DOE 


Hawthorn, HAW 
Hay: Spread for drying, TED 
Herb: Japanese, UDO 
Perennial, PIA 
Used for blue dye, WAD 
Herd: Whales, GAM, POD 
Hero: Spanish, CID 
High (music), ALT 
Honey (pharm.), MEL 
Humorist: American, ADE 
I (Latin), EGO 
I love (Latin), AMO 
Indian: Algonquian, 
SAC, WEA 
Chimakuan, HOH 
Keresan, SIA 
Mayan, MAM 
Shoshonean, UTE 
Siouan, KAW, OTO 
South American, ITE, 
ONA, URO, URU, YAO 
Tierra del Fuego, ONA 
Wakashan, AHT 
Ingot, PIG 
Inlet: Narrow, RIA 
Island: Cyclades, IOS 
Dodecanese, COS, KOS 
(French), ILE 
River, AIT 
Jackdaw, DAW 
John (Gaelic), IAN 
Keelbill, ANI, ANO 
Kiln, OST 
King: British legendary, 
LUD 
Kobold, NIS 
Lace: To make, TAT 
Lamprey, EEL 
Language: Artificial, IDO 
Bantu, ILA 
Siamese, LAO, TAI 
Leaf: Palm, OLA, OLE 
Leaving, ORT 
Left: Cause to turn, HAW 
Letter: Greek, CHI, ETA, 
PHI, PSI, RHO, TAU 
Hebrew, MEM, NUN, SIN, 
TAV, VAU 
Lettuce, COS 
Life (comb. form), BIO 
Lily: Palm, TOT 
Lizard, EFT 
Louse: Young, NIT 
Love (Anglo-Irish), GRA 
Lute: Oriental, TAR 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARA 
Marble, TAW 
Match: Shooting (French), 
TIR 
Meadow, LEA 
Measure: Abyssinian, TAT 
Algerian, PIK 


FOX, 


Annamese, GON, MAU 
NGU, QUO, SAO, TAO, 
TAT 


Arabian, DEN, SAA 
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Belgian, VAT 

Bulgarian, OKA, OKE 

Chinese, FEN, TOU, YIN 

Cloth, ELL 

Cyprus, OKA, OKE, PIK 

Czech, LAN, SAH 

Danish, FOD, MIL, POT 

Dominican Republic, ONA 

Dutch, old, AAM 

East Indian, KIT 

Egyptian, APT, HEN, PIK, 
ROB 

Electric, MHO, OHM 

Energy, ERG 

English, PIN 

Estonian, TUN 

French, POT 

German, AAM 

Greek, PIK 

Hebrew, CAB, HIN, KOR, 
LOG 

Hungarian, AKO 

Icelandic, FET 


Indian, GAZ, GUZ, JOW, 
KOS 

Japanese, BOO, CHO, 
KEN, RIN, SHO, SUN, 
TAN 

Malabar, ADY 

Metric land, ARE 

Netherlands, KAN, KOP, 


MUD, VAT, ZAK 
Norwegian, FOT, POT 
Persian, GAZ, GUZ, MOU, 

ZAR, ZER 
Polish, CAL 
Rangoon, DHA, LAN 
Roman, PES, URN 
Russian, FUT, LOF 
Scotch, COP 
Siamese, KEN, NIU, RAI, 

SAT, SEN, SOK, WAH, 

vEOMy 
Somaliland, TOP 
Spanish, PIE 
Straits Settlements, PAU, 

TUN 
Swedish, ALN, FOT, MIL, 

REF, TUM 
Swiss, POT 
Tunisian, SAA 
Turkish, OKA, OKE, PIK 
Wire, MIL 
Wiurtemberg, IMI 
Yarn, LEA 
Yugoslavian, OKA, RIF 

Milk, LAC 

Milkfish, AWA 

Moccasin, PAC 

Money: Yap stone, FEI 
Money of Account: Anglo- 

Saxon, ORA, ORE 
French, SOU 
Indian, LAC 
Japanese, RIN 
Oman, GAJ 
Virgin Islands, BIT 
See also Coin 


Monkey: Capuchin, SAI 
Morsel, ORT 

Mother: Peer Gynt’s, ASE 
Mountain: Asia Minor, IDA 


Mulberry: Indian, AAL, 
ACH, AWL 

Muttonbird: New Zealand, 
OII 


Nahoor, SNA 
Native: Mindanao, ATA 
Neckpiece, BOA 
Newt, EFT 
No (Scotch), NAE 
Note: Guido’s highest, ELA 
Of scale, SOL 
Nursemaid: Oriental, 
IYA 
Ocher: Yellow, SIL 
One (Scotch), YIN 
Ornament: Pagoda, TEE 
Oven: Polynesian, UMU 
Ox: Tibetan, YAK 
Pagoda: Chinese, TAA 
Parrot: Hawk, HIA 
New Zealand, KEA 
Part: Footlike, PES 
Particle: Electrified, ION 
Pasha, DEY 
Pass: Mountain, COL 
Paste: Rice, AME 
Pea: Indian split, DAL 
Peasant: Philippine, TAO 
Penpoint, NEB, NIB 
Piece out, EKE 
Pigeon, NUN 
Pine: Textile screw, ARA 
Pistol (slang), GAT 
Pit: Baking, IMU 
Plant: Pepper, AVA 
Play: By Capek, RUR 
Poem: Old French, DIT 
Porgy: Japanese, TAI 
Priest: Biblical high, ELI 
Prince: Ethiopian, RAS 
Pseudonym: Dickens’, BOZ 
Queen: Fairy, MAB 
Quince: Bengal, BEL 
Record: Ship’s, LOG 
Refuse: Flax (Scotch), PAB, 
POB 
Resin, LAC 
Resort, SPA 
Revolver (slang), GAT 
Right: Cause to turn, GEE 
River: Scotch or English, 
DEE (Spanish), RIO 
Swiss, AAR 
Room: Harem, ODA 
Rootstock: Fern, ROI 
Rose (Persian), GUL 
Ruff: Female, REE 
Rule: Indian, RAJ 
Sailor, GOB, TAR 
Saint: Female (abbr.), STE 
Mohammedan, PIR 
Salt, SAL 
Sash: Japanese, OBI 
Scrap, ORT 


AMA, 


Seed: Poppy, MAW 
Small, PIP 
Self, EGO 
Serpent: Vedic sky, AHI 
Sesame, TIL 
Sheep: Female, EWE 
Indian, SHA 
Male, RAM 
Sheepfold (Scotch), REE 
Shelter, LEE 
Shield, ECU 
Shooting match 
TIR 
Shrew: European, ERD 
Shrub: Evergreen, YEW 
Silkworm, ERI 
Snake, ASP, BOA 
Soak, RET 
Son-in-law: Mohammed’s, 
ALI 
Sorrel: Wood, OCA 
Spade: Long, narrow, LOY 
Spirit: Malignant, KER 
Spot: Playing-card, PIP 
Spread for drying, TED 
Spring: Mineral, SPA 
Sprite: Water, NIX 
Statesman: Japanese, ITO 
Stern: Toward, AFT 
Stomach: Bird’s, MAW 
Street (French), RUE 
Summer (French), ETE 
Sun, SOL 
Swamp, BOG, FEN 
Swan: Male, COB 
Tea: Chinese, CHA 
Temple: Shinto, SHA 
The. See Article 
Thing (law), RES 
Title: Etruscan, LAR 
Monk’s, FRA 
Portuguese, DOM 
Spanish, DON 
Turkish, AGA, BEY 
Tool: Cutting, ADZ, AXE 
Mining, GAD 
Piercing, AWL 
Tree: Candlenut, AMA 
Central American, EBO 
East Indian, SAJ, SAL 
Evergreen, YEW 
Hawaiian, KOA, KOU 
Indian, BEL, DAR 


(French), 


Linden, LIN 

New Zealand, AKE 

Philippine, DAO, TUA, 
TUI 


Rubber, ULE 

South American, APA 
Tribe: New Zealand, ATI 
Tumeric, REA . 
Twice, BIS 
Twin: Siamese, ENG 
Uncle (dialect), EAM, EME 
Veil: Chalice, AER, AIR 
Vessel: Wine, AMA 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 

ALB 
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Vetch: Bitter, ERS 

Victorfish, AKU 

Vine: New Zealand, AKA 
Philippine, IYO 

Wallaba, APA 

Wapiti, ELK 

Water (French), EAU 

Waterfall, LIN 


Watering place: Prussian, 
EMS 
Weave: Designating plain, 


Weight: Annamese, CAN 
Bulgarian, OKA, OKE 
Burmese, MOO, VIS 
Chinese, FEN, HAO, KIN, 

SSU, TAN, YIN 


Aborigine: Borneo, DYAK 
Agave, ALOE 
Animal: Footless, APOD 
Ant: White, ANAI, ANAY 
Antelope: African, ASSE, 
BISA, GUIB, KOBA, 
KUDU, ORYX, POKU, 
PURU, TOPI, TORA 
Apoplexy: Plant, ESCA 
Apple, POME 
Apricot, ANSU 
Ardor, ELAN 
Armadillo, APAR, 
PEVA, TATU 
Ascetic: Mohammedan, 
SUFI 
Association: Chinese, TONG 
Astronomer: Persian, OMAR 
Avatar: Of Vishnu, RAMA 
Axillary, ALAR 
Band: Horizontal 
dry), FESS 
Barracuda, SPET 
Bark: Mulberry, TAPA 
Base: Column, DADO 
Bearing (heraldry), ORLE 
Beer: Russian, KVAS 
Beige, ECRU 
Being, ESSE 
Beverage: Japanese rice, 
SAKE 
Bird: Asian, MINA, MYNA 
Egyptian sacred, IBIS 
Extinct, DODO, MAMO 
Flightless, KIWI 
Gull-like, TERN 
Hawaiian, IIWI, MAMO 
Parson, KOKO 
Unfledged, EYAS 
Birds: As class, AVES 
Black, EBON 
(French), NOIR 
Blackbird: European, MERL 
Boat: Flat-bottomed, DORY 
Bone: Forearm, ULNA 
Bones, OSSA 
Box: Japanese, INRO 
Bravo (rare), HUGE 


PEBA, 


(heral- 


Cyprus, OKA, OKE 

Danish, LOD, ORT, VOG 

East Indian, TJI 

Egyptian, KAT, OKA, OKE 

English, for wool, TOD 

German, LOT ; 

Greek, MNA, OKA, OKE 

Indian, SER 

Japanese, FUN, KIN, RIN, 
SHI 

Korean, KON 

Malacca, KIP 

Mongolian, LAN 

Netherlands, ONS 

Norwegian, LOD 

Polish, LUT 

Rangoon, PAT 

Roman, BES 


Words of Four Letters 
Buffalo: Indian wild, ARNA 
Bull (Spanish), TORO 
Burden, ONUS 
Cabbage: Sliced, SLAW 
Caliph: Mohammedan, 

OMAR 
Canoe: Malay, PRAU, PROA 
Cap: Military, KEPI 
Cape, NESS 
Capital: Ancient Irish, 
TARA 
Case: Article, ETUI 
Cat: Wild, BALU, EYRA 
Chalcedony, SARD 
Chamber: Indian 
nial, KIVA 
Channel: Brain, ITER 
Cheese: Dutch, EDAM 
Chest: Sepulchral stone, 
CIST 
Chieftain: Arab, EMIR 
Church: Part of, APSE, 
NAVE 

(Scotch), KIRK 
Claim (law), LIEN 
Cluster: Flower, CYME 
Coin: Chinese, TAEL, YUAN 

German, MARK 

Indian, ANNA 

Iranian, RIAL 

Italian, LIRA 

Moroccan, OKIA 

Siamese, BAHT 

South American, PESO 

Spanish, DURO, PESO 

Turkish, PARA 
Commune: Belgian, AATH 
Composition: Musical, 

OPUS 
Compound: Chemical, DIOL 
Constellation: Southern, 
PAVO 
Council: Russian, DUMA 
Counsel, REDE 
Covering: Seed, ARIL 
Cross: Egyptian, ANKH 
Cry: Bacchanalian, EVOE 
Cup (Scotch), TASS 


ceremo- 


Russian, LOT 
Siamese, BAT, HAP, PAI 
Swedish, ASS, ORT 
Turkish, OKA, OKE 
Yugoslavian, OKA, OKE 
Whales: Herd, GAM, POD 
Wildebeest, GNU 
Wing, ALA 
Witticism, MOT 
Wolframite, CAL 
Worm: African, LOA 
Wreath: Hawaiian, LEI 
Yale, ELI 
Yam: Hawaiian, HOI 
Yes (French), OUI 
Young: Bring forth, EAN 
Z (letter), ZED 


Cupbearer, SAKI 

Dagger, DIRK 
Malay, KRIS 

Dam: River, WEIR 

Dash, ELAN 

Date: Roman, IDES 

Dawn: Pertaining to, EOAN 

Dean: English, INGE ; 

Decay: In fruit, BLET 

Deer: Sambar, MAHA 

Disease: Skin, ACNE 

Disk: Solar, ATEN 

Dog: Hunting, ALAN 

Drink: Hindu intoxicating, 

SOMA 
Duck, SMEE, SMEW, TEAL 


Dynasty: Chinese, CHEN, 
CHIN, CHOU, CHOW, 
HSIA, MING, SUNG, 
TANG, TSIN 


Mongol, YUAN 
Eagle: Biblical, GIER 
Sea, ERNE 
Egyptian: Christian, COPT 
Ear: Pertaining to, OTIC 
Entrance: Mine, ADIT 
Esau, EDOM * 
Escutcheon: Voided, ORLE 
Eskers, OSAR 
Evergreen: New Zealand, 
TAWA 
Fairy: Persian, PERI 
Family: Italian, ESTE 
Far (comb. form), TELE 
Farewell, VALE 
Father (French), PERE 
Fennel: Philippine, ANIS 
Fever: Malarial, AGUE 
Fiber: East Indian, JUTE 
Firn, NEVE 
Fish: Carplike, DACE 
Hawaiian, ULUA 
Herringlike, SHAD 
Mackerellike, CERO 
Marine, HAKE 
Sea, LING, MERO, OPAH 
Spiny-finned, GOBY 
Food: Tropical, TARO 


‘ ery SPAT 
Game: Ci 


zelle, CORA 


Genus: Amphibians (incl. 

: _ frogs), RANA 

_ Amphibians (incl. tree 

toads), HYLA 

_ Antelopes, ORYX 

i "ek Auks, ALCA, URIA 
_ Bees, APIS 

Birds (American os- 
triches), RHEA 

Birds (cranes), GRUS 

Birds (magpies), PICA 

Birds (peacocks), PAVO 

Cetaceans, INIA 

Ducks (incl. mallards), 
ANAS 

Fishes (burbots), LOTA 

Fishes (incl. bowfins), 
AMIA 


Genus: Geese (snow geese), 
_ CHEN 
Gulls, XEMA 
_ Herbs, ARUM, GEUM 
Insects (water scorpions), 
NEPA 
Lilies, ALOE 
Mammals (mankind), 
a HOMO 
‘ Orchids, DISA 
; Owls, ASIO, BUBO, OTUS 
Palms, NIPA 
Sea birds, SULA 
Sheep, OVIS 
Shrubs, Eurasian, ULEX 
Shrubs (hollies), ILEX 
Shrubs (incl. Virginia 
r Willow), ITEA 
uP Shrubs, tropical, EVEA 
- Snakes (sand snakes), 
ERYX 
Swans, OLOR 
Trees, chocolate, COLA 
Trees (ebony family), 
MABA 
Trees (incl. maples), 
ACER 
Trees (Olives), OLEA 
Trees, tropical, EVEA 
Turtles, EMYS 
Goat: 
TAHR, TAIR, THAR 


God: Assyrian, ASUR 


<< 


Wild, IBEX, KRAS, 


_NABU, NEBO, UTUG 
Celtic, LLEU, LLEW 
Hindu, AGNI, CIVA, 
DEVA, DEWA, KAMA, 
RAMA, SIVA, VAYU 

Phrygian, ATYS 

Semitic, BAAL 

Teutonic, HLER 

Goddess: Babylonian, ERUA, 

GULA 

Hawaiian, PELE 


Hindu, DEVI, KALI, SHRI, 


VACH 
Gooseberry: Hawaiian, 
POHA 
Gourd, PEPO 
Grafted (heraldry), ENTE 
Grandfather (obsolete), 
ATIEL 
Grandparents: Pertaining 
to, AVAL 
Grass: Hawaiian, HILO 
Gray (French), GRIS 
Green (heraldry), VERT 
Groom: Indian, SYCE 


Half (prefix), DEMI, HEMI, 


SEMI 
Hamlet, DORP 
Hammer-head: Part of, 
PEEN 
Handle, ANSA 
Harp: Japanese, KOTO 
Hartebeest, ASSE, TORA 
Hautboy, OBOE 
Hawk: 
(falconry), EYAS 
Hearing (law), OYER 
Heater: For liquids, ETNA 
Herb: Aromatic, ANET, 
DILL 
Fabulous, MOLY 
Perennial, GEUM, SEGO 
Pot, WORT 


Used for blue dye, WADE, 


WOAD 
Hill: Flat-topped, MESA 
Sand, DENE, DUNE 
Hoarfrost, RIME 
Hog: Immature female, 
GILT 
Holly, ILEX 
House: Cow, BYRE 
(Spanish), CASA 
Ice: Floating, FLOE 
Image, ICON, IKON 
Incarnation: Of Vishnu, 
RAMA 


Indian: Algonquian, CREE, 


SAUK 
Central American, MAYA 
TIroquoian, ERIE 
Mexican, CORA 
Peruvian, CANA, INCA, 
MORO 
Shoshonean, HOPI 
Siouan, OTOE 


‘ IRRA, 


Taken from nest 


Tastee Sages’ 
LUTE, LYRE 
Ireland, EIRE, ERIN | 
Jacket: English, ETON 
Jail (British), GAOL 
Jar, OLLA te 
Judge: Mohammedan, C. 
Juniper: European, CADE — 
Kiln, OAST, OVEN - 
King: British legend 
LUDD, NUDD *, 
Kiss, BUSS a 
Knife: Philippine, BOLO 
Koran: Section of, SURA 
Laborer: Spanish American, 
PEON ~ 
Lake: Mountain, TARN 
(Scotch), LOCH 
Lamp: Miner’s, DAVY 
Landing place: Indian, 
GHAT " 
Language: Buddhist, PALI 
Japanese, AINU 
Latvian, LETT 
Layer: Of iris, UVEA 
Leaf: Palm, OLAY, OLLA 
Legislature: Ukrainian, 
RADA 
Lemur, LORI 
Leopard, PARD “a 
Let it stand, STET re 
Letter: Greek, BETA, IOTA, 
ZETA 
Hebrew, AYIN, BETH, 
CAPH, KOPH, RESH, 
SHIN, TETH, YODH 


Papal, BULL ; 
Lily, ALOE 
Literature: Hindu sacred, : 

VEDA 
Lizard, GILA s 


Monitor, URAN : 
Loquat, BIWA 
Magistrate: Genoese or Ve- 
netian, DOGE 
Man (Latin), HOMO 
Mark: Omission, DELE 
Marmoset: South American, 


MICO 
Meadow: Fertile, VEGA 
Measure: Electric, VOLT, 
WATT > 
Force, DYNE 


Hebrew, OMER 
Printing, PICA 
Spanish or Portuguese, 
VARA 
Swiss land, IMMI 
Medley, OLIO 
Merganser, SMEW ri 
Milk (French), LAIT 
Molding, GULA 
Curved, OGEE i 
Mongoose: Crab-eating, 
URVA eee, 


Ceoeerd Pocela Guide 


Pre nai te 


Monk: Tibetan, LAMA ™ 
Monkey: African, MONA, 
WAAG 
Ceylonese, MAHA 
Cochin-China, DOUC 
South American, SAKT, 
TITI 
Monkshood, ATIS 
Month: Jewish, ADAR, 
ELUL, IYAR 
Mother (French), MERE 
Mountain: Thessaly, OSSA 
Mouse: Meadow, VOLE 
Mythology: Norse, EDDA 
Nail (French), CLOU 
Native: Philippine, MORO 
Nest: Of pheasants, NIDE 
Network, RETE 
No (German), NEIN 
Noble: Mohammedan, AMIR 
Notice: Death, OBIT 
Novel: By Zola, NANA 
Nursemaid: Oriente1. 
AMAH, AYAH, EYAH 
Nut: Philippine, PILI 
Oak: Holm, ILEX 
Oil (comb. form), OLEO 
Ostrich: American, RHEA 
Oven, KILN, OAST 
Owl: Barn, LULU 
Ox: Celebes wild, ANOE 
Extinct wild, URUS 
Palm, ATAP, NIPA, SAGO 
Parliament, DIET 
Parrot: New Zealand, KAKA 
Pass: Indian mountain, 
GHAT 
Passage: Closing (music), 
CODA 
Peach: Clingstone, PAVY 
Peasant: Indian, RYOT 
Old English, CARL 
Pepper: Australasian, KAVA 
Perfume, ATAR 
Persia, IRAN 
Person: Extraordinary, 
ONER 
Pickerel or pike, ESOX 
Pitcher, EWER 
Plant: Aromatic, NARD 
Century, ALOE 
Indigo, ANIL 
Pepper, KAVA 
Platform: Raised, DAIS 
Plum: Wild, SLOE 
Pods: Vegetable, OKRA, 
OKRO 
Poem: Epic, EPOS 
Poet: Persian, OMAR 
Roman, OVID 
Poison, BANE 
Arrow, INEE 
Porkfish, SISI 
Portico: Greek, STOA 
Premium, AGIO 
Priest: Mohammedan, 
IMAM 
Prima donna, DIVA 


Prong: Fork, TINE 
Pseudonym: Lamb’s, ELIA 
Queen: Carthaginian, DIDO 
Hindu, RANI 
Rabbit, CONY 
Race: Of Japan, AINU 
Rail: Ducklike, COOT 
North American, SORA 
Redshank, CLEE 
Refuse: After pressing, 
MARC 
Regiment: Turkish, ALAT 
Reliquary, ARCA 
Resort: Italian, LIDO 
Ridges: Sandy, ASAR, OSAR 
River: German, ELBE, 
ODER 
Italian, ADDA 
Siberian, LENA 
Road: Roman, ITER 
Rockfish: California, RENA 
Rodent: Mouselike, VOLE 
South American, PACA 
Rootstock, TARO 
Salamander, NEWT 
Salmon: Silver, COHO 
Young, PARR 
Same (Greek), HOMO 
(Latin), IDEM 
Sauce: Fish, ALEC 
School: English, ETON 
Seaweed, AGAR, ALGA, 
KELP 
Secular, LAIC 
Sediment, SILT 
Seed: Dill, ANET 
Of vetch, TARE 
Serf, ILOT 
Sesame, TEEL 
Settlement: Eskimo, ETAH 
Shark: Atlantic, GATA 
European, TOPE 
Sheep: Wild, UDAD 
Sheltered, ALEE 
Shield, EGIS 
Ship: Jason’s, ARGO 
Left side of, PORT 
Two-masted, BRIG 
Shrine: Buddhist, TOPE 
Shrub: New Zealand, TUTU 
Sign: Magic, RUNE 
Silkworm, ERIA 
Skin: Beaver, PLEW 
Skink: Egyptian, ADDA 
Slave, ESNE 
Sloth: Two-toed, UNAU 
Smooth, LENE 
Snow: Glacial, NEVE 
Soapstone, TALC 
Society: African secret, 
EGBO, PORO 
Son: Of Seth, ENOS 
Song (German), LIED 
Unaccompanied, GLEE 
Sound: Lung, RALE 
Sour, ACID 
Sow: Young, GILT 
Spike: Brad-shaped, BROB 


Mee Ree oe te oe ae 


Spirit: Buddhist evil, MARA 
Stake: Poker, ANTE 
Star: Temporary, NOVA 
Starch: East Indian, SAGO 
Stone: Precious, OPAL 
Strap: Bridle, REIN 
Strewn (heraldry), SEME 
Sweetsop, ATES, ATTA 
Sword: Fencing, EPEE, FOIL 
Tambourine: African, TAAR 
Tapir: Brazilian, ANTA 
Tax, CESS 
Tea: South American, 
MATE 
Therefore (Latin), ERGO 
Thing: Extraordinary, 
ONER 
Three (dice, cards, etc.), 
TREY 
Thrush: Hawaiian, OMAO 
Tide, NEAP 
Tipster: Racing, TOUT 
Tissue, TELA 
Title: Etruscan, LARS ° 
Hindu, BABU 
Indian, RAJA 
Mohammedan, EMIR, 
IMAM 
Persian, BABA 
Spanish, DONA 
Turkish, AGHA, BABA 
Toad: Largest known, AGUA 
Tree, HYLA 
Tool: Cutting, ADZE 
Track: Deer, SLOT 
Tract: Sandy, DENE 
Tree: Apple, SORB 
Central American, EBOE 
East Indian, TEAK 
Eucalyptus, YATE 
Guiana and Trinidad, 
MORA 
Javanese, UPAS 
Linden, LIME, LINN, 
TEIL, TILL 
Sandarac, ARAR 
Sassafras, AGUE 
Tamarisk salt, ATLE 
Tribe: Moro, SULU 
Trout, CHAR 
Urchin: Street, ARAB 
Vessel: Arab, DHOW 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 
COPE 
Vetch, TARE 
Vine: East Indian, SOMA 
Violinist: Famous, AUER 
Vortex, EDDY 
Wampum, PEAG 
Wapiti, STAG 
Waste: Allowance for, TRET 
Watchman: Indian, MINA 
Water (Spanish), AGUA 
Waterfall, LINN 
Wavy (heraldry), ONDE, 
UNDE 
Wax, CERE 
Chinese, PELA 


irl poo 2 
Wife: Of ‘Geraint, ENID 


: Pointed, OGIVE 

adillo, APARA, POYOU, TATOU 
‘owroot, ARARU 

Artery: Trunk, AORTA 

“st Association: Russian, ARTEL 

~ Secret, CABAL 

Author: English, READE 

_ Automaton, GOLEM, ROBOT 
ward: Motion-picture, OSCAR 
Basket: Fishing, CREEL 

Beer: Russian, KVASS 

Bible: Mohammedan, KORAN 


Itarklike, PIPIT 

/ Loonlike, GREBE 

-Oscine, VIREO 

South American, AGAMI 

( "Swimming, GREBE 

Black: (French), NOIRE 
(Heraldry), SABLE 

_ Blackbird: European, MERLE, OUSEL, 
_ OUZEL 

Block: Glacial, SERAC 

- Blue (heraldry), AZURE : 
Boat: Eskimo, BIDAR, UMIAK 

Bobwhite, COLIN, QUAIL 

_ Bone (comb. form), OSTEO 

/ Leg, TIBIA 

: Thigh, FEMUR 

- Broom: Twig, BESOM 

_ Brother (French), FRERE 

— Moses’, AARON 

- Canoe: Eskimo, BIDAR, KAYAK 

_ Cape: Papal, FANON, ORALE 

Caravansary, SERAI 

Card: Old playing, TAROT 

_ Caterpillar: New Zealand, AWETO 

 Catkin, AMENT 

¥ Cavity: Stone, GEODE 


— +> 


_ Cephalopod, SQUID 
_Cetacean, WHALE 
__ Chariot, ESSED 
x Cheek: Pertaining to, MALAR 
) Chieftain: Arab, EMEER 
Child (Scotch), BAIRN 


- Willow: Virginia, ITEA 
Wine, PORT 
Winged, ALAR 
(Heraldry), AILE 


Words of Five Letters 


African, ADDAX, BEISA, 
ELAND, GUIBA, ORIBI, 


Wrong: Civil, 
Young: Bring forth, ¥ 


Cigar, CLARO 
Coating: Seed, TESTA 
Cockatoo: Palm, ARARA 
Coin: Costa Rican, COLON 
Danish, KRONE 
Ecuadorian, SUCRE 
English, GROAT, PENCE 
French, FRANC a 
German, KRONE, TALER he 
Hungarian, PENGO 
Icelandic, KRONA 
Indian, RUPEE 
Iraqi, DINAR 
Norwegian, KRONE 
Polish, ZLOTY 
Russian, COPEC, KOPEK, RUBLE 
Swedish, KRONA 
Turkish, ASPER 
Yugoslav, DINAR 
Collar: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
Roman, RABAT 
Commune: Italian, TREIA 
Composition: Choral, MOTET 
Compound: Chemical, ESTER 
Conceal (law), ELOIN 
Council: Ecclesiastical, SYNOD 
Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOT 
Inner, PATIO 
Crest: Mountain, ARETE 
Crown: Papal, TIARA 
Cuttlefish, SEPIA 
Date: Roman, NONES 
Decree: Mohammedan, IRADE 
Russian, UKASE 4 
Deposit: Loam, LOESS 
Desert: Gobi, SHAMO 
Devilfish, MANTA 
Disease: Cereals, ERGOT 
Disk, PATEN 
Dog: Wild, DHOLE, DINGO 
Dormouse, LEROT 
Drum, TABOR 
Duck: Sea, EIDER 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHING, LIANG, SHANG 
Earthquake, SEISM 
Eel, ELVER, MORAY 
Ermine: European, STOAT 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOL 
Fabric: Velvetlike, PANNE 
Fabulist, AESOP 
Family: Italian, CENCI 
Fiber: West Indian, SISAL 
Fig: Smyrna, ELEME, ELEMI 
Figure: Of speech, TROPE ; 
Finch: European, SERIN 
Fish: American small, KILLY 
Flower: Garden, ASTER e 
Friend (Spanish), AMIGO of 


Y 
a 
4 
: 


t: Tropical, MANGO 
Fungus: Rye, ERGOT 
Furze, GORSE 
Gateway, TORAN, TORII 
Gem, AGATE, BERYL, PEARL, TOPAZ 
Genus: Barnacles, LEPAS 

Bears, URSUS 
Birds (loons), GAVIA 
Birds (nuthatches), SITTA 
Cats, FELIS 
Dogs, CANIS 
Fishes (chiros), ELOPS 
Fishes (perch), PERCA 
Geese, ANSER 
Grasses, STIPA 
Grasses (incl. oats), AVENA 
Gulls, LARUS 
Hares, rabbits, LEPUS 
Hawks, BUTEO 
Herbs, old world, INULA 
Herbs, trailing or climbing, APIOS 
Herbs, tropical, TACCA, URENA 
Horses, EQUUS 
Insects (olive flies), DACUS 
Lice, plant, APHIS 
Lichens, USNEA 
Lizards, AGAMA 
Moles, TALPA 
Mollusks, OLIVA 
Monkeys, CEBUS 
Palms, ARECA 
Pigeons, GOURA 
Plants (amaryllis family), AGAVE 
Ruminants (goats), CAPRA 
Shrubs, Asiatic, SABIA 
Shrubs (heath), ERICA 
Shrubs (incl. raspberry), RUBUS 
Shrubs, tropical, IXORA, TREMA, 
URENA 
Ticks, ARGAS 
Trees (of elm family), TREMA, ULMUS 
Trees, tropical, IXORA, TREMA 
Goat: Bezoar, PASAN 
God: Assyrian, ASHIR, ASHUR, ASSUR 
Babylonian, DAGAN, SIRIS 
Gaelic, DAGDA 
Hindu, BHAGA, INDRA, SHIVA 
Japanese, EBISU 
Philistine, DAGON 
Phrygian, ATTIS 
Teutonic, AEGIR, GYMIR 
Welsh, DYLAN 
Goddess: Babylonian, ISTAR, NANAT 
Hindu, DURGA, GAURI, SHREE 
Group: Of six, HEXAD 
Grove: Sacred to Diana, NEMUS 
Growing out, ENATE 
Guitar: Hindu, SITAR 
Gull: PEWEE, PEWIT 
Hartebeest, CAAMA 
Headdress: Jewish or Persian, TIARA 
Liturgical, MITER, MITRE 
Heath, ERICA 
Herb: Grasslike marsh, SEDGE 
Heron, EGRET 
Hog: Young, SHOAT, SHOTE 
Image, EIKON 
Indian: Cariban, ARARA 
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Iroquoian, HURON 2 
Mexican, AZTEC, OPATA, OTOMI 
Muskhogean, CREEK 
Siouan, OSAGE, TETON 
Spanish American, ARARA, CARIB 

Inflorescence: Racemose, AMENT 

Insect: Immature, LARVA ' 

Intrigue, CABAL ; 

Iris: Yellow, SEDGE 

Juniper, GORSE, RETEM 

Kidneys: Pertaining to, RENAL 

King: British legendary, LLUDD 

Kite: European, GLEDE 

Kobold, NISSE 

Land: Cultivated, ARADA, ARADO 

Landholder (Scotch), LAIRD, THANE 

Language: Dravidian, TAMIL 

Lariat, LASSO, REATA 

Laughing, RIANT 

Lawgiver: Athenian, DRACO, SOLON 


‘Leaf: Calyx, SEPAL 


Fern, FROND 
Lemur, LORIS 
Letter: English, AITCH 


Greek, ALPHA, DELTA, GAMMA, 
KAPPA, OMEGA, SIGMA, THETA 
Hebrew, ALEPH, CHETH, GIMEL, 


SADHE, ZAYIN 
Lichen, USNEA 
Lighthouse, PHARE 
Lizard: Old World, AGAMA 
Loincloth, DHOTI 
Louse: Plant, APHID 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARARA 
Mahogany: Philippine, ALMON 
Mammal: Badgerlike, RATEL 
Civetlike, GENET 
Giraffelike, OKAPI 
Raccoonlike, COATI 
Man (French), HOMME 
Marble, AGATE 
Mark: Insertion, CARET 
Market place: Greek, AGORA 
Marsupial: Australian, KOALA 
Measure: Electric, FARAD, HENRY 
Energy, JOULE 
Metric, LITER, STERE 
Printing, AGATE 
Russian, VERST 
Mixture: Smelting, MATTE 
Mohicans: Last of, UNCAS 
Molding: Convex, OVOLO, TORUS 
Mole, TALPA 
Monkey:. African, PATAS 
Capuchin, SAJOU 
Howling, ARABA 
Monkshood, ATEES 
Month: Jewish, NISAN, SIVAN, TEBET 
Museum (French), MUSEE 
Musketeer, ATHOS 
Native: Aleutian, ALEUT 
New Zealand, MAORI 
Neckpiece: Ecclesiastical, AMICE 
Nerve (comb. form), NEURO 
Nest: Eagle’s or hawk’s, AERIE 
Insect’s, NIDUS 
Net: Fishing, SEINE 
Newsstand, KIOSK 


: Mouthlike, STOMA 
: Funeral, ELOGE 


hilosopher: Greek, PLATO 
Pillar: Stone, STELA, STELE 
acle: Glacial, SERAC 
K LLANO 
‘Plant: Century, AGAVE 
‘limbing, LIANA 
P Dwarf, CUMIN 
_ East. Asian perennial, RAMIE 
ane SENNA 
‘Mustard family, CRESS 
te: Communion, PATEN 
‘Poem: Lyric, EPODE 
Point: Lowest, NADIR 
plar, ABELE, ALAMO, ASPEN 
rridge: Spanish American, ATOLE 
st: Stair, NEWEL 
"Priest: Mohammedan, IMAUM 
Protozoan, AMEBA 
~ Queen: (French), REINE 
" _ Hindu, RANEE 
Rabbit, CONEY 
Rail, CRAKE 
- Red (heraldry), GULES 
- Religion: Moslem, ISLAM 
Resin, ELEMI 
_ Revoke (law), ADEEM 
Rich man, MIDAS, NABOB 
‘Ridge: Sandy, ESKAR, ESKER 
_ River: French, LOIRE, SEINE 
Rockfish: California, REINA 
Rootstock: Fragrant, ORRIS 
Ruff: Female, REEVE 
Sack: Pack, KYACK 
Salt: Ethereal, ESTER 
_Saltpeter, NITER, NITRE 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAM 
Sandpiper: Old World, TEREK 
Scented, OLENT 
School: Fish, SHOAL 
_ French public, LYCEE 
Scriptures: Mohammedan, KORAN 
Seaweeds, ALGAE 
: Seed: Aromatic, ANISE 
‘ Seraglio, HAREM, SERATI 
Serf, HELOT 
Sheep: Wild, AUDAD 
Sheeplike, OVINE 
Shield, AEGIS 
Shoe: Wooden, SABOT 
| Shoots: Pickled bamboo, ACHAR 
-. Shot: Billiard, CAROM, MASSE . 
Shrine: Buddhist, STUPA 


of 


=— 2.5 


Be 


Bitar ( 1), SOEUR 


(Latin), SOROR © ee, 2 gla 
Six: Group: of, HEXAD” —— = 
Skeleton: Marine, CORAL 4 goo 
Slave, HELOT et ak 
Snake, ABOMA, ADDER, COBRA, RACE 
Soldier: French, POILU ‘ Aa 
Indian, SEPOY o 
Sour, ACERB ss 
Spirit: Air, ARIEL 
Staff: Shepherd’s, CROOK 
Starwort, ASTER 
Steel (German), STAHL 
Stockade: Russian, ETAPE 
Stop (nautical), AVAST 
Storehouse, ETAPE 
Subway: Parisian, METRO 
Tapestry, ARRAS - 
Tea: Paraguayan, YERBA 
Temple: Hawaiian, HEIAU 
Terminal: Positive, ANODE : 
Theater: Greek, ODEON, ODEUM i" 
Then (French), ALORS 
Thread: Surgical, SETON 
Thrush: Wilson’s, VEERY 
Title: Hindu, BABOO 
Indian, RAJAH, SAHEB, SAHIB 
Mohammedan, EMBER, IMAUM 
Tree: Buddhist sacred, PIPAL 
East Indian cotton, SIMAL ; 
Hickory, PECAN i 
Light-wooded, BALSA 
Malayan, TERAP 
Mediterranean, CAROB 
Mexican, ABETO 
Mexican pine, OCOTE 
New Zealand, MAIRE 
Philippine, ALMON 
Rain, SAMAN 
South American, UMBRA 
Tamarack, LARCH 
Tamarisk salt, ATLEE 
West Indian, ACANA 
Trout, CHARR 
Troy, ILION, ILIUM 
Twin: Siamese, CHANG 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, STOLE 
Violin: Famous, AMATI, STRAD 
Volcano: Mud, SALSE 
Wampum, PEAGE 
War cry: Greek, ALALA 
Wavy (heraldry), UNDEE 
Weight: Jewish, GERAH 
Wen, TALPA ‘ 
Wheat, SPELT ; 
Wheel: Persian water, NORIA 
Whitefish, CISCO 
Willow, OSIER 
Window: Bay, ORIEL 
Wine, MEDOC, RHINE, TINTA, TOKAY 
Winged, ALATE 
Woman (French), FEMME 
Year: Excess of solar over lunar, EPACT | 
Zoroastrian, PARSI a 
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7" Sent ool Words'of Six or More Letters 


Agave, MAGUEY 
Alkaloid: Crystalline; ESERIN, ESERINE 
Alligator, CAYMAN 
Amphibole, EDENITE, URALITE 
Ant: White, TERMITE 
Antelope: African, 
GEMSBOK, IMPALA, KOODOO 
European, CHAMOIS 
Indian, NILGAI, 
NILGHAU 
Ape: Asian or East Indian, GIBBON 
Appendage: Leaf, STIPEL, STIPULE 
Armadillo, PELUDO, TATOUAY 
Arrowroot, ARARAO 
Ascetic: Jewish, ESSENE 
Ass: Asian wild, ONAGER 
Avatar: Of Vishnu, KRISHNA 
Babylonian, ELAMITE 
Badge: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Baldness, ALOPECIA 
Barracuda, SENNET 
Bark: Aromatic, SINTOC 
Bearlike, URSINE 
Beetle, ELATER 
Bible: Zoroastrian, AVESTA 
Bird: Sea, PETREL 
South American, SERIEMA 
Wading, AVOCET, AVOSET 
Bone: Leg, FIBULA 
Branched, RAMATE 
Brother (Latin), FRATER 
Bunting: European, ORTOLAN 
Call: Trumpet, SENNET 
Canoe: Eskimo, BAIDAR, OOMIAK 
Caravansary, IMARET 
Cat: Asian or African, CHEETAH 
Leopardlike, OCELOT 
Cenobite: Jewish, ESSENE 
Centerpiece: Table, EPERGNE 
Cetacean, DCLPHIN, PORPOISE 
/Chariot, ESSEDA, ESSEDE 
\--Chief: Seminole, OSCEOLA 
“ Claim: Release as (law), REMISE 
Clock: Water, CLEPSYDRA 
Cloud, CUMULUS, NIMBUS 
Coach: French hackney, FIACRE 
Coin: Czech, KORUNA 
Ethiopian, TALARI 
Finnish, MARKKA 
German, THALER 
Greek, DRACHMA 
Haitian, GOURDE 
Honduran, LEMPIRA 
Hungarian, FORINT 
Indo-Chinese, PIASTER 
Netherlands, GUILDER 
Panamanian, BALBOA 
Paraguayan, GUARANI 
Portuguese, ESCUDO 
Russian, COPECK, KOPECK, ROUBLE 
Spanish, PESETA 
Venezuelan, BOLIVAR 
Communion: Last holy, VIATICUM 
Conceal (law), ELOIGN 
Confection, PRALINE 
Construction: Sentence, SYNTAX 
Convexity: Shaft of column, ENTASIS 


DIKDIK, DUIKER, 


NILGAU, NILGHATI, 


Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOTE 

Cow: Sea, DUGONG, MANATEE 

Cylindrical, TERETE 

Dagger, STILETTO 
Malay, CREESE, KREESE 

Date: Roman, CALENDS, KALENDS 

Deer, CARIBOU, WAPITI 

Disease: Plant, HRINOSE 

Doorkeeper, OSTIARY 

Dragonflies: Order of, ODANATA 

Drink: Of gods, NECTAR 

Drum: TABOUR = 
Moorish, ATABAL, ATTABAL 

Duck: Fish-eating, MERGANSER 
Sea, SCOTER 

Dynasty: Chinese, MANCHU 

Eel, CONGER 

Edit, REDACT 

Envelope: Flower, PERIANTH 

Eskimo, AMERIND 

Ether: Crystalline, APIOLE 

Excuse (law), ESSOIN 

Eyespots, OCELLI 

Fabric, ESTAMENE, ESTAMIN, ETAMINE 

Falcon: European, KESTREL 

Figure: Used as column, CARYATID, 

TELAMON 

Fine: For punishment, AMERCE 

Fish: Asian fresh-water, GOURAMI 
Pikelike, BARRACUDA 

Five: Group of, PENTAD 

Fly: African, TSETSE 

Foot: Metric, ANAPEST, IAMBUS 

Foxlike, VULPINE 

Frying pan, SPIDER 

Fur, KARAKUL 

Galley: Greek or Roman, BIREME, 

TRIREME 

Game: Card, ECARTE 

Garment: Greek, CHLAMYS 

Gateway, GOPURA, TORANA 

Genus: Birds (ravens, crows), CORVUS 
Eels, CONGER 
Fishes, ANABAS 
Foxes, VULPES 
Herbs, ANEMONE 
Insects, CICADA 
Lemurs, GALAGO 
Mints (incl. catnip), NEPETA 
Mollusks, ANOMIA, ASTARTE, THREDO 
Mollusks (incl. oysters), OSTREA 
Monkeys (spider monkeys), ATELES 
Thrushes (incl. robins), TURDUS 
Trees (of elm family), CELTIS 
Trees (incl. dogwood), CORNUS 
Trees, tropical American, SAPOTA 
Wrens, NANNUS 

Gibbon, SIAMANG, WOUWOU 


Gland: Salivary, RACEMOSE 


Goat: Bezoar, PASANG 

Goatlike, CAPRINE 

God: Assyrian, ASHSHUR, ASSHUR 
Babylonian, BABBAR, MARDUK, MERO- 

DACH, NANNAR, NERGAL, SHAMASH 

Hindu, BRAHMA, KRISHNA, VISHNU 
Tahitian, TAAROA 

Goddess: Babylonian, ISHTAR 


.. +15 


Of five, PENTAD 
\ nine, ENNEAD 
FOr seven, HEPTAD 
e: In first year, LEVERET 
eon, SPINET 
: Alpine, EDELWEISS 
Ch nese, GINSENG 
ith African, FREESIA 
it, EREMITE 
Legendary, PALADIN 
n, BITTERN 
selike, EQUINE 
d: Short-legged, BEAGLE 
House (French), MAISON 
alk , CRETIN 
b nplement: Stone, NEOLITH 
arnation: Hindu, AVATAR 
an, APACHE, COMMANCHE, PAIUTE, 


Inn: Turkish, IMARET 
Insects: Order of, DIPTERA 
_ Instrument: Japanese banjolike, SAMISEN 
Musical, CLAVIER, SPINET 
Interstice, AREOLA 
‘Ironwood, COLIMA 
Juniper: Old Testament, RAETAM 
 Kettledrum, ATABAL 
King: Fairy, OBERON 
Kneecap, PATELLA 
Knife, MACHETE 
_ Langur: Sumatran, SIMPATI 
Legislature: Spanish, CORTES 
Lemur: African, GALAGO 
_ Madagascar, AYEAYE 
Letter: Greek, EPSILON, LAMBDA, OMI- 
CRON, UPSILON 
Hebrew: DALETH, LAMEDH, SAMEKH 
Lighthouse, PHAROS 
Lizard, IGUANA 
_ Llama, ALPACA 
Lockjaw, TETANUS 
Locust, CICADA, CICALA 
Macaw: Brazilian, MARACAN 
Maid: Of Astolat, ELAINE 
Mammal: Madagascar, TENDRAC, 
TENREC 
Man (Spanish), HOMBRE 
Marmoset: South American, TAMARIN 
_ Marsupial, BANDICOOT, WOMBAT 
_ Massacre, POGROM 
_ Mayor: Spanish, ALCALDE 
Measure: Electric, AMPERE, COULOMB, 
KILOWATT 
Medicine: Quack, NOSTRUM 
Member: Religious order, CENOBITE 
Molasses, TREACLE 
Monkey: African, GRIVET, NISNAS 
Asian, LANGUR 
Philippine, MACHIN 
South American, PINCHE, SAIMIRI, 
SAMIRI, SAPAJOU 
Monster, CHIMERA, GORGON 


Mountain: Asia Minor, ARA ARAT + 
Mulct, AMERCE ~~ 
Musketeer, ARAMIS, PORTHOS © 

Nearsighted, MYOPIC ; 


Net, TRAMMEL c= a 


New York City, GOTHAM 
Nine: Group of, ENNEAD 
Nobleman: Spanish, GRANDEE 
Official: Roman, AEDILE 
Onyx: Mexican, TECALI 
Order: Dragonflies, ODANATA 
Insects, DIPTERA 
Organ: Plant, PISTIL 
Ornament: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Overcoat: Military, CAPOTE 
Ox: Wild, BANTENG 
Oxidation: Bronze or copper, PATINA 
Paralysis: Incomplete, PARESIS 
Pear: Alligator, AVOCADO 
Persimmon: Mexican, CHAPOTE 
Pipe: Peace, CALUMET 
Plaid (Scotch), TARTAN 
Plain, PAMPAS, STEPPE, TUNDRA 
Plant: Buttercup family, ANEMONE 
Century, MAGUEY 
On rocks, LICHEN 
Plowing: Fit for, ARABLE 
Poem: Heroic, EPOPEE 
Six-lined, SESTET 
Point: Highest, ZENITH 
Potion: Love, PHILTER, PHILTRE 
Protozoan, AMOEBA 
Punish, AMERCE 
Purple (heraldry), PURPURE 
Queen: Fairy, TITANIA 
Race: Skiing, SLALOM 
Rat, BANDICOOT, LEMMING 
Retort, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
Ring: Harness, TERRET 
Little, ANNULET 
Rodent: Jumping, JERBOA 
Spanish American, AGOUTI, AGOUTY 
Sailor: East Indian, LASCAR 
Salmon: Young, GRILSE 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAAM 
Sandpiper, PLOVER 
Sandy, ARENOSE 
Sapodilla, SAPOTA, SAPOTE 
Saw: Surgical, TREPAN 
Seven: Group of, HEPTAD 
Sexes: Common to both, EPICENE 
Shawl: Mexican, SERAPE 
Sheathing: Flower, SPATHE 
Sheep: Wild, AOUDAD, ARGALI 
Shipworm, TEREDO 
Shoes: Mercury’s winged, TALARIA 
Shortening: Syllable, SYSTOLE 
Shrub, SPIRAEA 
Sickle-shaped, FALCATE 
Silver (heraldry), ARGENT 
Snake, ANACONDA 
Speech: Loss of, APHASIA 
Spiral, HELICAL 
Staff: Bishop’s, CROSIER, CROZIER 
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Stalk: Plant, PETIOLE 
State: Swiss, CANTON 
Studio, ATELIER 
Swan: Young, CYGNET 
Swimming, NATANT 
Sword-shaped, ENSATE 
Terminal: Negative, CATHODE 
Third (music), TIERCE 
Thrust: Fencing, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
Tile: Pertaining to, TEGULAR 
Tomb: Empty, CENOTAPH 
Tooth (comb. form), ODONTO 
Tower: Mohammedan, MINARET 
Tree: African timber, BAOBAB 
Black gum, TUPELO 
East Indian, MARGOSA 
Locust, ACACIA 
Malayan, SINTOC 
Marmalade, SAPOTE 
Urn: Tea, SAMOVAR 
Vehicle, LANDAU, TROIKA 
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Verbose, PROLIX 
Viceroy: Egyptian, KHEDIVE 
Vulture: American, CONDOR 


Warehouse (French), ENTREPOT 

Whale: White, BELUGA 

Whirlpool, VORTEX 

Will: Addition to, CODICIL 
Having left, TESTATE f 

Wind, CHINOOK, MONSOON, SIMOOM, : 

SIMOON, SIROCCO 
Window: In roof, DORMER 


Wine, BARBERA, BURGUNDY, CABER- 
NET, CHABLIS, CHIANTI, CLARET,‘ 
MUSCATEL, RIESLING, SAUTERNE,* 
SHERRY, ZINFANDEL t 

Wolfish, LUPINE s* 

Woman: Boisterous, TERMAGANT : 

Woolly, LANATE 

Workshop, ATELIER 


Zoroastrian, PARSEE 


Old-Testament Names 


(We do not pretend that this list is all-inclusive. We include only those names which in our opinion one meets 


most often in crossword puzzles.) 

AARON: First high priest of Jews; son 
of Amram; brother of Miriam and Moses; 
father of Abihu, Eleazer, Ithamar, and 
Nadab. 

ABEL: Son of Adam; slain by Cain. 

ABIGAIL: Wife of Nabal; later, wife of 
David. 

ABIHU: Son of Aaron. 

ABIMELECH: King of Gerar. 

ABNER: Commander of army of Saul 
and Ishbosheth; slain by Joab. 

ABRAHAM (or ABRAM): Patriarch; 
forefather of the Jews; son of Terah; hus- 
band of Sarah; father of Isaac and Ish- 
mael. 

ABSALOM: Son of David and Maacah; 
revolted against David; slain by Joab. 

ACHISH: King of Gath; gave refuge to 
David. 

ACHSA (or ACHSAH): 
Caleb; wife of Othniel. 

ADAH: Wife of Lamech. 

ADAM: First man; husband of Eve; 
father of Cain, Abel, and Seth. 

ADONIJAH: Son of David and Haggith. 

AGAG: King of Amalek; spared by Saul; 
slain by Samuel. 

AHASUERUS: King of Persia; husband 
of Vashti and, later, Esther; sometimes 
identified with Xerxes the Great. 

AHIJAH: Prophet; foretold accession of 
Jeroboam. 

AHINOAM: Wife of David. 

AMASA: Commander of army of David; 
slain by Joab. 

AMNON: Son of David and Ahinoam; 
ravished Tamar; slain by Absalom. 

AMRAM: Husband of Jochebed; father 
of Aaron, Miriam and Moses. 

ASENATH: Wife of Joseph. 

ASHER: Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 

BALAAM: Prophet; rebuked by his 
donkey for cursing God. 


Daughter of 


BARAK: Jewish captain; associated with 
Deborah. : 

BARUCH: Secretary to Jeremiah. 

BATHSHEBA: Wife of Uriah; later, wife 
of David. 

BELSHAZZAR: Crown prince of Baby- . 
lon. ‘ 
BENAIAH: Warrior of David; proclaimed , 
Solomon King. 


BEN-HADAD: Name of several kings of 


Damascus. 
BENJAMIN: Son of Jacob and Rachel. 


BEZALEEL: Chief architect of taber- 


nacle. 

BILDAD: Comforter of Job. 

BILBAH: Servant of Rachel; mistress of 
Jacob. 

BOAZ: 
Obed. 

CAIN: Son of Adam and Eve; slayer of 
Abel; father of Enoch. 

CAINAN: Son of Enos. 

CALEB: Spy sent out by Moses to visit 
Canaan; father of Achsa. 

CANAAN: Son of Ham. 

CHILION: Son of Elimelech; husband of 
Orpah, 

CUSH: Son of Ham; father of Nimrod. 

DAN: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. 

DANIEL: Prophet; saved from lions by 
God. 

DEBORAH: Hebrew prophetess; 
Israelites conquer Canaanites. 

DELILAH: Mistress and betrayer of 
Samson. 

ELAM: Son of Shem. 

ELEAZAR: Son of Aaron; succeeded him 
as high priest. 

ELI: High priest and judge; teacher of 
Samuel; father of Hophni and Phinehas. 

ELIAKIM: Chief minister of Hezekiah. 

ELIEZER: Servant of Abraham. 

ELIHU: Comforter of Job. 


Husband of Ruth; father of 


helped 


wee we 


ox ELISEUS) : Prophet; succes- 
ijah. . 

TAH: Husband ot Hannah; father 
uel. 


ENOS: Soa of Seth; father of Cainan. 
PHRAIM: Son of Joseph. 

SAU: Son of Isaac and Rebecca; sold 
s birthright to his brother Jacob. 

Jewish wife of Ahasuerus; 
ved ewe from Haman’s plotting. 

: First woman; created from rib of 


: Hebrew scribe and 


AD: Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 

EHAZI: Servant of Elisha. 

IDEON: Israelite hero; defeated Mid- 

Philistine giant; slain by 

poy 

_ HAGAR: Handmaid of Sarah; concubine 

of. Abraham; mother of Ishmael. 

_ HAGGITH: Mother of Adonijah. 

- HAM: Son of Noah; father of Cush, Miz- 

_raim, Phut, and Canaan. 

5 HAMAN: Chief minister of Ahasuerus; 

Bo peed on gallows prepared for Mordecai. 

HANNAH: Wife of Elkanah; mother of 

samuel, 

HANUN: King of Ammonites. 

HARAN: Brother of Abraham; father of 

Lot. 

HAZAEL: King of Damascus. 

HEPHZI-BAH: Wife of Hezekiah; mother 
of Mannaseh. 

4 HIRAM: King of Tyre. 

_  HOLOFERNES: General of Nebuchad- 

_ nezzar; slain by Judith. 

HOPHNI: Son of Eli. 

7 ISAAC: Hebrew patriarch; son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah; half brother of Ishmael; 
husband of Rebecca; father of Esau and 
Jacob. 

ISHMAEL: Son of Abraham and Hagar; 
half brother of Isaac. 

ISSACHAR: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

ITHAMAR: Son of Aaron, 

._ JABAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 

JABIN: King of Hazor. 

JACOB: Hebrew patriarch, founder of 
Israel; son of Isaac and Rebecca; husband 
of Leah and Rachel; father of Asher, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, Gad, Issachar, Joseph, Judah, 
Levi, Naphtali, Reuben, Simeon, and Zeb- 
ulun. 

JAEL: Slayer of Sisera. 

JAPHETH: Son of Noah. 

JEHOIADA: High priest; husband of 
Jehoshabeath; revolted against Athaliah 
and made Joash King of Judah. 


ao, 


= a only gangutes pecans 


JESSE: Son of Oued ee 

JETHRO: Midianite priest; 
Zipporah. 

JEZEBEL: Phoenician princess; ‘wise 
Ahab; mother of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and 


Jehoram. 

JOAB: Commander in chief und 
David; slayer of Abner, Absalom, and — 
Amasa. 


JOB: Patriarch; underwent many afflic- 
tions; comforted by Bildad, Elihu, Eliph ‘Z 
and Zophar. c 

JOCHEBED: Wife of Amram. . 

JONAH: Prophet; cast into sea and 
swallowed by great fish. 

JONATHAN: Son of Saul; 
David. E 

JOSEPH: Son of Jacob and Rachel; sold 
into slavery by his brothers; husband of 
Asenath; father of Ephraim and Manas- — 
sah. 

JOSHUA: 
Nun. 

JUBAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 

JUDAH: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

JUDITH: Slayer of Holofernes. 

KISH: Father of Saul. 

LABAN: Father of Leah and Rachel. 

LAMECH: Son of Methuselah; father of b 
Noah. : 

LAMECH: Husband of Adah and Zillah; 
father of Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain. 

LEAH: Daughter of Laban; wife of 
Jacob. 

LEVI: Son of Jacob and Leah. >, 
LOT: Son of Haran; escaped destruction 
of Sodom. ; 

MAACAH: 
Tamar. 

MAHLON: Son of Elimelech; first hus- 
band of Ruth. 

MANASSEH: Son of Joseph. 

MELCHIZEDEK: King of Salem. : 

METHUSELAH: Patriarch; son of Enoch; a 
father of Lamech. a 

2 


friend of 


Successor of Moses; son of 


Mother of Absalom and 


MICHAL: Daughter of Saul; wife of 
David. 

MIRIAM: Prophetess; daughter of Am- 
ram; sister of Aaron and Moses. ’ 

MIZRAIM: Son of Ham. 

MORDECAI: Uncle of Esther; with her 8 
aid, saved Jews from Haman’s plotting. — 

MOSES: Prophet and lawgiver; son of 
Amram; brother of Aaron and Miriam; 
husband of Zipporah. 

NAAMAN: Syrian captain; cured of lep- 4 
rosy by Elisha. 

NABAL: Husband of Abigail. 

NABOTH: Owner of vineyard; stoned to 
death because he would not sell it ‘to 
Ahab. 

NADAB: Son of Aaron, 

NAHOR: Father of Terah. 


ng of Babylon; agate of 


AH: Jewish ieader empowered 
Artaxerxes a rebuild Jerusalem. 
IMROD: Mighty hunter; son Cush. 
_ NOAH: Patriarch; Son of Lamech; es- 
aped Deluge by building Ark; father of 
X Japheth and Shem. 
_ NUN (or NON): Father of Joshua. 
_ OBED: Son of Boaz; father of Jesse. 
OG: King of Bashan. 
ORPAH: Wife of Chilion. 
_ OTHNIEL: Kenezite; judge of Israel; 
husband of Achsa. 
_PHINEHAS: Son of Eleazer. 

PHINEHAS: Son of Eli. 

PHUT (or PUT): Son of Ham. 


_POTIPHAR: Egyptian Official; bought 
Joseph. 

_ RACHEL: Wife of Jacob. 

REBECCA (or REBEKAH): Wife of 


Isaac. 
REUBEN: Son of Jacob and Leah. 


RUTH: Wife of Mahlon, later of Boaz; 
daughter-in-law of Naomi. 


Kings of Judah and Israel 


Kings Before Division of Kingdom 


3 SAUL: First King of Israel; son of Kish; 
father of MIsh-Bosheth, Jonathan and 
Michal. 
ISH-BOSHETH (or ESHBAAL): 
Israel; son of Saul. 
- DAVID: King of Judah; later of Israel; 
} son of Jesse; husband of Abigail, Ahinoam, 
Bathsheba, Michal, etc.; father of Absa- 
lom, Adonijah, Amnon, Solomon, Tamar, 
etc. 
i SOLOMON: King of Israel and Judah; 
son of David; father of Rehoboam. 
REHCBOAM: Son of Solomon; during 


King of 


his reign the kingdom was divided into - 


Judah and Israel. 


= Kings of Judah (Southern Kingdom) 


REHOBOAM: First King. 
ABIJAH (or ABIJAM or ABIA): 
Rehoboam. 
ASA: Probably son of Abijah. 
JEHOSHAPHAT: Son of Asa. 
JEHORAM (or JORAM): Son of Jehosh- 
aphat; husband of Athaliah. 
AHAZIAH: Son of Jehoram and Atha- 
liah. 
ATHALIAH: Daughter of King Ahab of 
Israel and Jezebel; wife of Jehoram. 
_ JOASH (or JEHOASH): Son of Ahaziah. 
AMAZIAH: Son of Joash. 


eer 


Son of 


s 
OShHAT (or "SA 
Abraham. ; 
SENNACHERIB: King of le oe, 
SETH: Son of Adam; father of Enos. 
SHEM: Son of Noah; father of: Flam. fs 
SIMEON: Son of Jacob and Leah. 
- ett Canaanite captain; “laa by 
ae 
TAMAR: Daughter of David and “Ma f 
chah; ravished by Amnon. 
TERAH: Son of Nahor; father ‘OF Abr 
ham. ; 
; TUBAL-CAIN: Son of Lamech and Zi 
ah. 
URIAH: Husband of Bathsheba; sent to. 
death in battle by David. } 
VASHTI: Wife of Ahasuerus; set aside ie 
by him. 
ZADOK: High priest during David's | 
reign. 
ZEBULUN (or ZABULON): 
and Leah. : 
ZILLAH: Wife of “Lamech. te 
ZILPAH: Servant of Leah; mistress of 
Jacob. 
ZIPPORAH: Daughter of Jethro; 
of Moses. 
ZOPHAR: Comforter of Job. 


Son of jacan es : 


wife i 


UZZIAH (or AZARIAH): Son of Ama- 
ziah. 

JOTHAM: Regent, 
Uzziah. 

AHAZ: Son of Jotham. 

HEZEKIAH: Son of Ahaz; husband of 
Hephzi-Bah. 

MANASSEH: 
Hephzi-Bah. 

AMON: Son of Manasseh. 

JOSIAH (or JOSIAS): Son of Amon. 

JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of 
Josiah. 

JEHOIAKIM: Son of Josiah. 

JEHOIACHIN: Son of Jehoiakim. 


later King; son of 


Son of Hezekiah and 


ZEDEKIAH: Son of Josiah; kingdom 
overthrown by Babylonians under Nebu- : 
chadnezzar. 


Kings of Israel (Northern Kingdom) 7 
JEROBOAM I: Led secession of Israel. q 
NADAB: Son of Jeroboam I. 

BAASHA: Overthrew Nadab. 

ELAH: Son of Baasha. 

ZIMRI: Overthrew Elah. 

OMRI: Overthrew Zimri. 

AHAB: Son of Omri; husband of Jezebel. 
ATIAZIAH: Son of Ahab. 

JEHORAM (or JORAM): Son of Ahab. 
JEHU: Overthrew Jehoram. 

JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of Jehu. 
JEHOASH (or JOASH): Son of Jehoa- 


haz. 
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JEROBOAM II: Son of Jehoash. 
ZECHARIAH: Son of Jeroboam II, 
SHALLUM: Overthrew Zechariah. 
MENAHEM: Overthrew Shallum, 


PEKAHIAH: Son-of Menahem. ~- 

PEKAH: Overthrew Pekahiah. 

HOSHEA: Overthrew Pekah; kingdom 
overthrown by Assyrians under Sargon II. 


Prophets 
Major 
ISAIAH JEREMIAH EZEKIEL DANIEL 
Minor 
HOSEA OBADIAH NAHUM. HAGGAI 
JOEL JONAH HABAKKUK ZECHARIAH 
AMOS MICAH ZEPHANIAH MALACHI 


Foreign Phrases 


(NOTE: The English meanings given are not necessarily literal translations.) 


AB OVO: From the beginning. 

ABSIT OMEN: Hope this is no bad luck. 

AEQUO ANIMO: Undisturbed in mind, 

AD VALOREM; According to its value. 

ALEA JACTA EST: The die is cast. 

ALMA MATER: One’s college or school. 

ALTER EGO: Other self. 

AMICUS CURIAE: Friend of the court, 

ANNO DOMINI: Year of our Lord, 

BEL CANTO: A style of singing marked 
by virtuosity and beauty. 

BETE NOIRE: Particular nemesis. 

BONA FIDE: In good faith; genuine. 

CARPE DIEM: Enjoy today. 

CASUS BELLI: Cause of war. 

CAVEAT EMPTOR: Buy at your own 
risk. 


CORPUS DELICTI: Fundamental fact or 
facts necessary to commission of a crime. 

CUI BONO: To whose advantage? 

CUM GRANO SALIS: With a grain of 
salt. 


DE FACTO: ‘As a matter of fact; because 
of this fact. 

DEO GRATIAS: Thanks be to God. 

DEUS EX MACHINA: Artificially pro- 
duced to bring a solution of some extreme 
difficulty. 

ECCE HOMO: This is the man. 

ERRARE HUMANUM (EST): To err is 
human. 

FESTINA LENTE: Make haste slowly. 

FIAT LUX: Let there be light. 

FIDUS ACHATES: Faithful friend. 

FLAGRANTE DELICTO: Caught in the 
act. 

HABEAS CORPUS: Common-law writ to 
bring a person before a court or judge. 

HIC JACET: Here lies... . 

HOI POLLOI: The common people. 


HONORIS CAUSA: For the sake of 
honor. 


HORS D’OEUVRES: Side dishes. 
IN VINO VERITAS: In wine there is 
truth. 


IPSE DIXIT: An assertion made but not 
proved. 

IPSO FACTO: By the very fact. 

JEUNESSE DOREE: Gilded youth. 

LABOR OMNIA VINCIT: Work over- 
comes all things. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE: Noninterference. 

MIRABILE DICTU: Wonderful to relate. 

MULTUM IN PARVO: Much in little. 

NIL ADMIRARI: To be astonished at 
nothing. 


NOLENS, VOLENS: Willy-nilly. 
O TEMPORA! O MORES!: What sad 
times and customs! 


PERSONA GRATA: A favored person, 

POST MORTEM: After death. 

PRO BONO PUBLICO: For the public 
welfare. 


PRO TEMPORE: For the time being. 

RARA AVIS: Extraordinary person or 
thing. 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE: Rest in peace. 

SAVOIR FAIRE: Know-how; manners 
for all occasions. 

SINE DIE: With no day set for the next 
meeting. 

SINE QUA NON: Indispensable. 

SPIRITUS FRUMENTI: Alcohol. 

STATUS (IN) QUO: State in which any- 
thing is. 

SUI GENERIS: In a class by itself. 

SURSUM CORDA: Lift up your hearts, 

TEMPUS FUGIT: Time flies. 

ULTIMA THULE: The limit in an ideal 
way. 

VAE VICTIS; Woe to the conquered. 


VENI, VIDI, VICI: I came, I saw, I 
conquered. 
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ACHERON: See Rivers. 

ACHILLES: Greek warrior; slew Hector 
at Troy; slain by Paris, who wounded him 
in his vulnerable heel. 

ACTAEON: Hunter; surprised Artemis 
bathing; changed by her to stag and killed 
by his dogs. 

ADMETUS: King of Thessaly; his wife, 
Alcestis, offered to die in his place. 

ADONIS: Beautiful youth loved by 
Aphrodite. 

AEACUS: One of three judges of dead in 
Hades; son of Zeus. 

AEETES: King of Colchis; father of 
Medea; keeper of Golden Fleece. 

AEGEUS: Father of Theseus; believing 
Theseus killed in Crete, he drowned him- 
self, Aegean Sea named for him. 

AEGISTHUS: Son of Thyestes; slew 
Atreus; with Clytemnestra, his paramour, 
slew Agamemnon; slain by Orestes. 

AEGYPTUS: Brother of Danaiis; his 
sons, except Lynceus, slain by Danaides. 

AENEAS: Trojan; son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite; after fall of Troy, led his fol- 
lowers eventually to Italy; loved and de- 
serted Dido. 


AEOLUS: See Winds. 
AESCULAPIUS: See Asclepius. 


AESON: King of Ioclus; father of Jason; 
overthrown by his brother Pelias; restored 
to youth by Medea. 


AETHER: Personification of sky. 
AETHRA: Mother of Theseus. 


AGAMEMNON: King of Mycenae; son of 
Atreus; brother of Menelaus; ieader of 
Greeks against Troy; slain on his return 
home by Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. 


AGLAIA: See Graces. 


AJAX: Greek warrior; killed himself at 
Troy because Achilles’ armor was awarded 
to Odysseus. 

ALCESTIS: Wife of Admetus; offered to 
die in his place but saved from death by 
Hercules. 

ALCMENE: Wife of Amphitryon; mother 
by Zeus of Hercules. 

ALCYONE: See Pleiades. 

ALECTO: See Furies. 


ALECTRYON: Youth changed by Ares 
into cock. 


ALTHAEA: Wife of Oeneus; mother of 
Meleager. 
AMAZONS: Female warriors in Asia 


Minor; supported Troy against Greeks. 


AMOR: See Eros. 

AMPHION: Musician; husband of Niobe; 
charmed stones to build fortifications for 
Thebes. 

AMPHITRITE: 
Poseidon. 

AMPHITRYON: Husband of Alcmene. 

ANCHISES: Father of Aeneas. 

ANCILE: Sacred shield that fell from 
heavens; palladium of Rome. 

ANDRAEMON: Husband of Dryope. 

ANDROMACHE: Wife of Hector. 

ANDROMEDA: Daughter of Cepheus; 
chained to cliff for monster to devour; res- 
cued by Perseus. 

ANTEIA: Wife of Proetus; tried to in- 
duce Bellerophon to elope with her. ; 
ANTEROS: God who avenged unre- 

quited love. 

ANTIGONE: Daughter of Oedipus; ac- 
companied him to Colonus; performed 
burial rite for Polynices and was buried 
alive. 

ANTINOUS: Leader of suitors of Penel- 
ope; slain by Odysseus. 

APHRODITE (VENUS): Goddess of love 
and beauty; daughter of Zeus; mother of 
Eros. 

APOLLO: God of beauty, poetry, music; 
later identified with Helios as Phoebus 
Apollo; son of Zeus and Leto. 


AQUILO: See Winds. 


Sea goddess; wife of 


ARACHNE: Maiden who challenged 
Athena to weaving contest; changed to 
spider. 


ARES (MARS): God of war; son of Zeus 
and Hera. 

ARGO: Ship in which Jason and fol- 
lowers sailed to Colchis for Golden Fleece. 

ARGUS: Monster with hundred eyes; 
slain by Hermes; his eyes placed by Hera 
into peacock’s tail. 

ARIADNE: Daughter of Minos; aided 
Theseus in slaying Minotaur; deserted by 
him on island of Naxos and married to 
Dionysus. 

ARION: Musician; thrown overboard by 
pirates but saved by dolphin. 

ARTEMIS (DIANA): Goddess of moon; 
huntress; twin sister of Apollo. 

ASCLEPZUS (AESCULAPIUS): Mortal 
son of Apollo; slain by Zeus for raising 
dead; later deified as god of medicine. Also 
known as Asklepios. 

ASTARTE: Phoenician goddess of love; 
variously identified with Aphrodite, Selene, 
and Artemis. 
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ASTRAEA: Goddess of Justice; daughter 
of Zeus and Themis. 

ATALANTA: Princess who challenged 
her suitors to a foot race; Hippomenes won 
race and married her. 

ATHENA (MINERVA): Goddess of wis- 
dom; known poetically as Pallas Athene; 
sprang fully armed from head of Zeus. 

ATLAS: Titan; held world on his shoul- 
ders as punishment for warring against 

Zeus; son of Iapetus. 

ATREUS: King of Mycenae; father of 
Menelaus and Agamemnon; brother of 
Thyestes, three of whose sons he slew and 
served to him at banquet; slain by Aegis- 
thus. 

ATROPOS: See Fates. 

AURORA: See Eos. 

AUSTER: See Winds. 

AVERNUS: Infernal regions; name de- 
rived from small vaporous lake near Vesu- 
vius which was fabled to kill birds and 
vegetation. 

BACCHUS: See Dionysus. 

BELLEROPHON: Corinthian hero; killed 
Chimera with aid of Pegasus; tried to 
reach Olympus on Pegasus and was thrown 
to his death. ; 

BELLONA: Roman goddess of war. 

BOREAS: See Winds. 

BRIAREUS: Monster of hundred hands; 
son of Uranus and Gaea. 

BRISEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Achilles; taken by Agamemnon in ex- 
change for loss of Chryseis, which caused 
Achilles to cease fighting, until death of 
Patroclus. 

CADMUS: Brother of Europa; planter of 
dragon seeds from which first Thebans 
sprang. 

CALLIOPE: See Muses. 

CALYPSO: Sea nymph; kept Odysseus 
on her island Ogygia for seven years. 

CASSANDRA: Daughter of Priam; 


prophetess who was never believed; slain 
with Agamemnon, 


CASTOR: See Dioscuri. 

CELAENO: See Pleiades. 

CENTAURS: Beings half man and half 
horse; lived in mountains of Thessaly. 

CEPHALUS: Hunter; accidentally killed 
his wife Prccris with his spear. 

CEPHEUS: King of Ethiopia; father of 
Andromeda. 

CERBERUS: Three-headed dog guarding 
entrance to Hades. 

CERES: See Demeter. 

CHAOS: Formless void; personified as 
first of gods. 

CHARON: Boatman on Styx who carried 
souls of dead to Hades; son of Erebus. 


CHARYBDIS: Female monster; person- 
ification of whirlpool. 


CHIMERA: Female monster with head 
of lion, body of goat, tail of serpent; killed 
by Bellerophon, 

CHIRON: Most famous of centaurs. 

CHRONOS: Personification of time. 

CHRYSEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Agamemnon; his refusal to accept ransom 
from her father Chryses caused Apollo to 
send plague on Greeks besieging Troy. 

CIRCE: Sorceress; daughter of Helios; 
changed Odysseus’ men into swine. 

CLIO: See Muses. 

CLOTHO: See Fates. 

CLYTEMNESTRA: Wife of Agamemnon, 
whom she slew with aid of her paramour, 
Aegisthus; slain by her son Orestes. 

COCYTUS: See Rivers. 


CREON: Father of Jocasta; forbade 
burial of Polynices; ordered burial alive of 
Antigone. 

CREUSA: Princess of Corinth, for whom 
Jason deserted Medea; slain by Medea, who 
sent her poisoned robe; also known as 
Glauke. 

CREUSA: Wife of Aeneas; died fleeing 
Troy. 

CRONUS (SATURN): Titan; god of har- 
vests; son of Uranus and Gaea; dethroned 
by his son Zeus. 

CUPID: See Eros. 


CYBELE: Anatolian nature goddess; 
adopted by Greeks and identified with 
Rhea. 


CYCLOPES: Race of one-eyed giants 
(singular: Cyclops). 

DAEDALUS: Athenian artificer; father 
of Icarus; builder of Labyrinth in Crete; 
devised wings attached with wax for him 
and Icarus to escape Crete. 

DANAE: Princess of Argos; mother of 
Perseus by Zeus, who appeared to her in 
form of gqlden shower. 

DANAIDES: Daughters of Danaiis; at his 
command, all except Hypermnestra slew 
their husbands, the sons of Aegyptus. 

DANAUS: Brother of Aegyptus; father 
of Danaides; slain by Lynceus. 

DAPHNE: Nymph; pursued by Apollo; 
changed to laurel tree. 


DECUMA: See Fates. 

DEINO: See Graeae. 

DEMETER (CERES): Goddess of agri- 
culture; mother of Persephone. 

DIANA: See Artemis. 

DIDO: Founder and queen of Carthage; 
stabbed herself when deserted by Aeneas. 


DIOMEDES: Greek hero; with Odysseus, 
entered Troy and carried off Palladium, 
sacred statue of Athena. 


DIOMEDES: Owner of man-eating 


horses, which Hercules, as ninth labor, 
carried off. ms 


h DRYADS: Wood nymphs. 

-DRYOPE: Maiden changed to Hama- 
dryad. 
_ ECHO: Nymph who fell Eacsleacie in 


_ love with Narcissus; faded away except for 
her voice. 


E ELECTRA: Daughter of Agamemnon 
; oat Clytemnestra; sister of Orestes; urged 
thes to slay Clytemnestra and Aegis- 
hus 


ELECTRA: See Pleiades. 

, ELYSIUM: Abode of blessed dead. 

_ ENDYMION: Mortal loved by Selene. 
ENYO: See Graeae. 

EOS (AURORA): Goddess of dawn. 


EPIMETHEUS: Brother of Prometheus; 
husband of Pandora. 


ERATO: See Muses. 


EREBUS: Spirit of darkness; son of 
Chaos. 
ERINYES: See Furies. 
q ERIS: Goddess of discord. 
EROS (AMOR or CUPID): God of love; 


son of Aphrodite. 


ETEOCLES: Son of Oedipus, whom he 
succeeded to rule alternately with Poly- 
nices; refused to give up throne at end of 
year; he and Polynices slew each other. 


-EUMENIDES: See Furies. 

EUPHROSYNE: See Graces. 

EUROPA: Mortal loved by Zeus, who, in 
form of white bull, carried her off to Crete. 

EURUS: See Winds. 

EURYALE: See Gorgons. 

EURYDICE: Nymph; wife of Orpheus. 

EURYSTHEUS: King of Argos; imposed 
twelve labors on Hercules. 

EUTERPE: See Muses. 

FATES: Goddesses of destiny: Clotho 
(Spinner of thread of life), Lachesis (De- 
terminer of length), and Atropos (Cutter 
of thread); also called Moirae. Identified 
by Romans with their goddesses of fate; 
Nona, Decuma, and Morta; called Parcae. 

FAUNS: Roman deities of woods and 
groves. 

FAUNUS: See Pan. 

FAVONIUS: See Winds. 

FLORA: Roman goddess of flowers. 

FORTUNA: Roman goddess of fortune. 
H FURIES: Avenging spirits: Alecto, 
_ Megaera, and Tisiphone; known also as 
_ Erinyes or Eumenides. 


ee 
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from ivory by Pygmalion; given a 
Aphrodite. 


GALATEA: Sea nymph; loved by Poly 


phemus. ay ee 
GANYMEDE: Beautiful boy; success 

to Hebe as cupbearer of gods. 
GLAUCUS: Mortal who became sea 

vinity by eating magic grass. 
GLAUKE: See Creiisa. 


GOLDEN FLEECE: Fleece from ramen er 


flew Phrixos to Colchis; Aeétes placed 
under guard of dragon; ‘carried off 
Jason. ye 

GORGONS: Female monsters: Euryal 
Medusa, and Stheno; had snakes for h 


their glances turned mortals to stone. See 


Medusa. 
GRACES: 


Beautiful soddestets 2 


(Bloom); daughters of Zeus. ‘ 


GRAEAE: Sentinels for Gorgons: Deino, x 


Enyo, and Pephredo; had one eye among 
them, which passed from one to another. 


HADES (DIS): Name sometimes given 


Pluto; also, abode of dead, ruled by Pluto. _ 


HAEMON: Son of Creon; promised hus- 


band of Antigone; killed himself in her 


tomb. 


HAMADRYADS: Tree nymphs; lived and 


died with trees they inhabited. 

HARPIES: Monsters 
women and bodies of birds. ° 

HEBE (JUVENTAS): Goddess of youth; 
cupbearer of gods before Ganymede; 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. 

HECATE: Goddess of sorcery and witch- 
craft. 

HECTOR: Son of Priam; slayer of Patro- 
clus; slain by Achilles. 

HECUBA: Wife of Priam. 

HELEN: Fairest woman in world; daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Leda; wife of Menelaus; 
carried to Troy by Paris, causing Trojan 
War. 

HELIADES: Daughters of Helios; 
mourned for Phaéthon and were changed 
to poplar trees. 

HELIOS (SOL): God of sun; later iden- 
tified with Phoebus Apollo. 

HELLE: Sister of Phrixos; fell from ram 
of Golden Fleece; water where she fell 
named Hellespont. 

HEPHAESTUS (VULCAN): God of fire; 
celestial blacksmith; son of Zeus and Hera; 
husband of Aphrodite. 

HERA (JUNO): Queen of heaven; wife 
of Zeus. 

HERCULES: Hero and strong man; son 
of Zeus and Alcmene; performed twelve 


Aglare 
(Brilliance), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia 


with heads of 


labors or deeds to be free from bondage 
under Eurystheus; after death, his mortal 
share was destroyed, and he became im- 


mortal. Also known as Herakles or Hera- 


cles. Labors: (1) killing Nemean lion; (2) 
killing Lernaean Hydra; (3) capturing Ery- 
manthian boar; (4) capturing Cerynean 
hind; (5) killing man-eating Stymphalian 
birds; (6) procuring girdle of Hippolyte; 
(7) cleaning Augean stables; (8) captur- 
ing Cretan bull; (9) capturing man-eating 
horses of Diomedes; (10) capturing cattle 
of Geryon; (11) procuring golden apples 
of Hesperides; (12) bringing Cerberus up 
from Hades. 

HERMES (MERCURY): God of physi- 
cians and thieves; messenger of gods; son 
of Zeus and Maia. 

HERO: Priestess of Aphrodite; Leander 
swam Hellespont nightly to see her; 
drowned herself at his death. 

HESPERUS: Evening star. 


HESTIA (VESTA): Goddess of hearth; 
sister of Zeus. 

HIPPOLYTE: Queen of Amazons; 
of Theseus. 

HIPPOLYTUS: Son of Theseus and Hip- 
polyte; falsely accused by Phaedra of try- 
ing to kidnap her; slain by Poseidon at 
request of Theseus. 

HIPPOMENES: Husband of Atalanta, 
whom he beat in foot race by dropping 
golden apples, which she stopped to pick 
up. 

HYACINTHUS: Beautiful youth acci- 
dentally killed by Apollo, who caused 
flower to spring up from his blood. 

HYDRA: Nine-headed monster in marsh 
of Lerna; slain by Hercules. 


HYGEIA: Personification of health. 

HYMEN: God of marriage. 

HYPERION: Titan; early sun god; fa- 
ther of Helios. 

HYPERMNESTRA: Daughter of Danaiis; 
refused to kill her husband Lynceus. 

HYPNOS (SOMNUS): God of sleep. 

IAPETUS: Titan; father of Atlas, Epime- 
theus, and Prometheus. 

ICARUS: Son of Daedalus; flew too near 


sun with wax-attached wings and fell into 
sea and was drowned. 


IO: Mortal maiden ioved by Zeus; 
changed by Hera into heifer. 

IOBATES: King of Lycia; sent Bellero- 
phon to slay Chimera. 

IPHIGENIA: Daughter of Agamemnon; 
offered as sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis: 
carried by Artemis to Tauris where she 
became priestess; escaped from there with 
Orestes. 

IRIS: Goddess of rainbow; messenger of 
Zeus and Hera. 


ISMENE: Daughter of Oedipus; sister of 
Antigone. 


wife 


tisqes to ‘Ariz 
IULUS: Son of Aeneas. 
IXION: King of Lapithae; for mane 
love to Hera he was bound to endlessly 
revolving wheel in Tartarus. 
JANUS: Roman god of gates and doors; 
represented with two opposite faces. 
JASON: Son of Aeson; to gain throne of 
Ioclus from Pelias, went to Colchis and 


brought back Golden Fleece; married 
Medea; deserted her for Cretisa. 
JOCASTA: Wife of Laius; mother of 


Oedipus; unwittingly became wife of Oedi- 
pus; hanged herself when relationship was 
discovered. 

JUNO: See Hera. 

JUPITER: See Zeus. 

JUVENTAS: See Hebe. 

LACHESIS: See Fates. 


LAIUS: Father of Oedipus, by whom he 
was slain. 

LAOCOON: Priest of Apollo at Troy; 
warned against bringing wooden horse into 
Troy; destroyed with his two sons by ser- 
pents sent by Athena. 

LARES: Roman ancestral spirits protect- 
ing descendants and homes. 

LAVINIA: wife of Aeneas after defeat of 
Turnus. 

LEANDER: Swam Hellespont nightly to 
see Hero; drowned in storm. 

LEDA: Mortal loved by Zeus in form of 
Swan; mother of Helen, Clytemnestra, 
Dioscuri. 

LETHE: See Rivers. 

LETO (LATONA): 
Artemis and Apollo. 

LUCINA: Roman goddess of childbirth; 
identified with Juno. 

LYNCEUS: Son of Aegyptus; 
of Hypermnestra; slew Danaus. 
MAIA: Daughter of Atlas; 

Hermes. 

MAIA: See Pleiades. 

MANES: Souls of dead Romans, particu- 
larly of ancestors. 

MARS: See Ares. 

MARSYAS: Shepherd; challenged Apollo 
to music contest and lost; flayed alive by 
Apollo. 

MEDEA: Sorceress; daughter of Aeétes; 
helped Jason obtain Golden Fleece; when 
deserted by him for Cretisa, killed her 
children and Creusa. 

MEDUSA: Gorgon; slain by Perseus, who 
cut off her head. 

MEGAERA: See Furies. 

MELEAGER: Son of Althaea; his | life 
would last as long as brand burning at his 
birth; Althaea quenched and saved it but 
destroyed it when Meleager slew his uncles. 

MELPOMENE: See Muses. 

MEMNON: Ethiopian king; made im- 
mortal by Zeus; son of Tithonus and Eos. 


Mother by Zeus of 


husband 


mother of 


_ME : Cruel Etruscan king; ally 
Turnus erect Aeneas; slain by Aeneas. 
MIDAS: King of Phrygia; given gift of 
2 rning to gold all he touched. 
| MINERVA: See Athena. 
_ MINOS: King of Crete; after death, one 
of three judges of dead in Hades; son of 
~* - Zeus and Europa. 
hi _ MINOTAUR: Monster, half man and half 
beast, Kept in Labyrinth in Crete; slain by 
_ Theseus. 
MNEMOSYNE: Goddess 
mother by Zeus of Muses. 
MOIRAE: See Fates. 
MOMUS: God of ridicule. 
bi. MORPHEUS: God of dreams. 
MORS: See Thanatos. 

MORTA: See Fates. 

MUSES: Goddesses presiding over arts 
and sciences: Calliope (epic poetry), Clio 
(history), Erato (lyric and love poetry), 
Euterpe (music), Melpomene (tragedy), 
Polymnia or Polyhymnia (sacred poetry), 
Terpsichore (choral dance and song), Tha- 
lia (comedy and bucolic poetry), Urania 

(astronomy); daughters of Zeus and Mne- 
__-mosyne. 

NAIADS: Nymphs of waters, streams, 
and fountains. 

NAPAEAE: Wood nymphs. 

NARCISSUS: Beautiful youth loved by 

: Echo; in punishment for not returning her 

love, he was made to fall in love with his 
image reflected in pool; pined away and 
became flower. 

NEMESIS: Goddess of retribution. 

NEOPTOLEMUS: Son of Achilles; 
Priam; also known as Pyrrhus. 

NEPTUNE: See Poseidon. 

NEREIDS: Sea nymphs; 
Poseidon. 

NESTOR: King of Pylos; noted for wise 
counsel in expedition against Troy. 

NIKE: Goddess of victory. 

~ NIOBE: Daughter of Tantalus; wife of 
Amphion; her children slain by Apollo and 
Artemis; changed to stone but continued 
to weep her loss. 

NONA: See Fates. 

NOTUS: See Winds. 

NOX: See Nyx. 

NYMPHS: Beautiful maidens; 
deities of nature. 

NyxX (NOX): Goddess of night. 

OCEANIDS: Ocean nymphs; daughters 

of Oceanus. 
OCEANUS: Eldest of Titans; god of wa- 
ters. 


of memory; 


slew 


attendants on 


inferior 
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and married Jocasta; tore his eyes 
when relationship was discovered. 
OENONE: Nymph of Mount Ida; + 
Paris, who abandoned her; refused t 
him when he was poisoned by arrow 0 
Philoctetes at Troy. gh 
OPS: See Rhea. 4: 
OREADS: Mountain nymphs. 
ORESTES: Son of Agamemnon and & 
temnestra; brother of Electra; slew Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus; pursued by ‘Pur 
until his purification by Apollo. 
ORION: Hunter; slain by Artemis an 
made heavenly constellation. sate 
ORPHEUS: Famed musician; son o 


Apollo and Muse Calliope; husband of 2 
Eurydice. a 


PALES: Roman goddess of shepherds . 
and herdsmen. 

PALINURUS: Aeneas’ pilot; fell over- 
board in his sleep and was drowned. ie 2, 

PAN (FAUNUS): God of woods and 
fields; part goat; son of Hermes. 


PANDORA: Opener of box containing — 
human ills; mortal wife of Epimetheus. 
PARCAE: See Fates. ia” 

PARIS: Son of Priam; gave apple of dis- 
cord to Aphrodite, for which she enabled 
him to carry off Helen; slew Achilles at a 
Troy; slain by Philoctetes. 

PATROCLUS: Great friend of Achilles; 
wore Achilles’ armor and was slain by 
Hector. 

PEGASUS: Winged horse that sprang 
from Medusa’s body at her death; ridden 
by Bellerophon when he slew Chimera. 

PELIAS: King of Ioclus; seized throne 
from his brother Aeson; sent Jason for 
Golden Fleece; slain unwittingly by his 
daughters at instigation of Medea. 

PELOPS: Son of Tantalus; his father 
cooked and served him to gods; restored to ‘ 
life; Peloponnesus named for him. =. 

PENATES: Roman household gods. 

PENELOPE: Wife of Odysseus; waited - 
faithfully for him for ten years while put- , 
ting off numerous suitors. 

PEPHREDO: See Graeae. * 

PERIPHETES: Giant; son of Hephaes- 
tus; slain by Theseus. 

PERSEPHONE (PROSERPINE): Queen 
of infernal regions; daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter; wife of Pluto. 

PERSEUS: Son of Zeus and Danaé; slew 
Medusa; rescued Andromeda from monster 
and married her. 

PHAEDRA: Daughter of Minos; wife of 
Theseus; falsely accused Hippolytus of try- 
ing to kidnap her. 
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PHAETHON: Son of Helios; drove his 
father’s sun chariot and was struck down 


by Zeus before he set world on fire. 

PHILOCTETES: Greek warrior who pos- 
_ sessed Hercules’ bow and arrows; slew Paris 
at Troy with poisoned arrow. 

PHINEUS: Betrothed of Andromeda; 
tried to slay Perseus but turned to stone 
by Medusa’s head. 

“PHLEGETHON: See Rivers. 

PHOSPHOR: Morning star. 


PHRIXOS: Brother of Helle; carried by 
ram of Golden Fleece to Colchis. 

PIRITHOUS: Son of Ixion; friend of 
Theseus; tried to carry off Persephone from 
Hades; bound to enchanted rock by Pluto. 

PLEIADES: Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, 
Maia, Merope, Sterope or Asterope, Tay- 
geta; seven daughters of Atlas; trans- 
formed into heavenly constellation, of 
which six stars are visible (Merope is said 
to have hidden in shame for loving a 
mortal). 

PLUTO (DIS): God of Hades; brother 
of Zeus. 

' PLUTUS: God of wealth. 

POLLUX: See Dioscuri. 

POLYMNIA: See Muses. 

POLYNICES: Son of Oedipus; he and his 
brother Eteocles killed each other; burial 
rite, forbidden by Creon, performed by his 
sister Antigone. 

POLYPHEMUS: Cyclops; devoured six of 
Odysseus’ men; blinded by Odysseus. 

POLYXENA: Daughter of Priam; be- 
trothed to Achilles, whom Paris slew at 
their betrothal; sacrificed to shade of 
Achilles. 

POMONA: Roman goddess of fruits. 

PONTUS: Sea god; son of Gaea. 

POSEIDON (NEPTUNE): God of sea; 
brother of Zeus. 

PRIAM: King of Troy; husband of 
Hecuba; ransomed Hector’s body from 
Achilles; slain by Neoptolemus. 

PRIAPUS: God of regeneration. 

PROCRIS: Wife of Cephalus, who acci- 
dentally slew her. 

PROCRUSTES: Giant; stretched or cut 
off legs of victims to make them fit iron 
bed; slain by Theseus. 

PROETUS: Husband of Anteia; sent Bel- 
lerophon to Iobates to be put to death. 

PROTEUS: Sea god; assumed various 
shapes when called on to prophesy. 

PSYCHE: Beloved of Eros; punished by 
jealous Aphrodite; made immortal and 
united with Eros. 

PYGMALION: King of Cyprus; carved 
ivory statue of maiden which Aphrodite 
gave life as Galatea. 

PYRAMUS: Babylonian youth; made 
love to Thisbe through hole in wall; think- 
ing Thisbe slain by lion, killed himself. 


? 


PYRRHUS: See, Neoptolemus.. bs 
PyrEon Mat aac ay ‘slime left 


* py Deluge; slain by Apollo. 


_ QUIRINUS: Roman war god. 

REMUS: Brother of Romulus; slain by 
him. , 

RHADAMANTHUS: One of three judges 
of dead in Hades; son of Zeus and Europa. 

RHEA (OPS): Daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea; wife of Cronus; mother of Zeus; 
identified with Cybele. 

RIVERS OF UNDERWORLD: Acheron 
(woe), Cocytus (wailing), Lethe (forget- 
fulness), Phlegethon (fire), Styx (across 
which souls of dead were ferried by Cha- 
ron). 

ROMULUS: Founder of Rome; he and 
Remus suckled in infancy by she-wolf; 
slew Remus; deified by Romans. 

SARPEDON: King of Lycia; son of Zeus 
and Europa; slain by Patroclus at Troy. 

SATURN: See Cronus. 

SATYRS: Hoofed demigods of woods and 
fields; companions of Dionysus. 

SCIRON: Robber; forced strangers to 
wash his feet, then hurled them into sea 
where tortoise devoured them; slain by 
Theseus. 

SCYLLA: Female monster inhabiting 
rock opposite Charybdis; menaced passing 
sailors. 

SELENE: Goddess of moon. 

SEMELE: Daughter of Cadmus; mother 
by Zeus of Dionysus; demanded Zeus ap- 
pear before her in all his splendor and was 
destroyed by his lightnings. 

SIBYLS: Various prophetesses; most 
famous, Cumaean sibyl, accompanied Ae- 
neas into Hades. 

SILENI: Minor woodland deities similar 
to satyrs (singular: silenus). Sometimes 
Silenus refers to eldest of satyrs, son of 
Hermes or of Pan. 

SILVANUS: Roman god of woods and 
fields. 

SINIS: Giant: bent pines, by which he 
hurled victims against side of mountain; 
slain by Theseus. 

SIRENS: Minor deities who lured sailors 
to destruction with their singing. 

SISYPHUS: King of Corinth; condemned 
in Tartarus to roll huge stone to top of 
hill; it always rolled back down again, 

SOL: See Helios. 

SOMNUS: See Hypnos. 

SPHINX: Monster of Thebes; killed 
those who could not answer her riddle*; 
slain by Oedipus. Name also refers to other 
monsters having body of lion, wings, \and 
head and bust of woman. | 

STEROPE: See Pleiades. 

STHENO: See Gorgons. 

STYX: See Rivers. \ 


\ 


* What animal goes on 4 feet in morning, 2 at noob, 3 
at night? Answer: Man (crawls when child, walks when 
adult, uses staff when old), \ 


\ 
\ 
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TA TALUS: Cruel king; father of Pelops 
ol Niobe; condemned in Tartarus to 
d chin-deep in lake surrounded by 
lit branches; as he tried to eat or drink, 
water or fruit always receded. 


-TARTARUS: Underworld below Hades; 
often refers to Hades. 


TAYGETA: See Pleiades. 


TELEMACHUS: Son of Odysseus; made 
_ unsuccessful journey to find his father. 


TELLUS: Roman goddess of earth. 


_ TERMINUS: Roman god of boundaries 
_ and landmarks. 


TERPSICHORE: See Muses. 

. TERRA: Roman earth goddess. 

th THALIA: See Graces; Muses. 
THANATOS (MORS): God of death. 


THEMIS: Titan goddess of laws of phy- 
sical phenomena; daughter of Uranus; 
mother of Prometheus. 


THESEUS: Son of Aegeus; slew Mino- 
taur; married and deserted Ariadne; later 
married Phaedra. 


THISBE: Beloved of Pyramus; killed her- 
self at his death. 


PS ie 


AESIR: Chief gods of Asgard. 
ANDVARI: Dwarf; robbed of gold and 
magic ring by Loki. 

_ ANGERBOTHA (Angrbotha): Giantess; 
mother by Loki of Fenrir, Hel, and Mid- 
gard serpent. 

ASGARD (Asgarth): Abode of gods. 

ASK (Aske, Askr): First man; created by 
Odin, Hoenir, and Lothur. 

ASYNJUR: Goddesses of Asgard. 

ATLI: Second husband of Gudrun; in- 
vited Gunnar and Hogni to his court, where 
they were slain; slain by Gudrun. 


ee a ee 


AUDHUMLA (Audhumbla): Cow that 
.. nourished Ymir; created Buri by licking 
§ ice cliff. 


BALDER (Baldr, Baldur): 
spring, peace, joy; son of Odin; 
Hoth at instigation of Loki. 

BIFROST: Rainbow bridge connecting 
Midgard and Asgard. 

BRAGI (Brage) : God of poetry; husband 
of Ithunn., 

BRANSTOCK: Great oak in hall of Vol- 
sungs; into it, Odin thrust Gram, which 
only Sigmund could draw forth. 

BRYNHILD: Valkyrie; wakened from 
magic sleep by Sigurd; married Gunnar; 
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God of light, 
slain by 
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pian gods were derived; children | 
and Gaea. 


TITHONUS: Mortal loved J 
changed into grasshopper. ‘fe 
TRITON: Demigod of sea; son of 
don. ; 7 

TURNUS: King of Rutuli in Italy; be- 
trothed to Lavinia; slain by Aeneas. Ta 

ULYSSES: See Odysseus. 

URANIA: See Muses. fa 

URANUS: Personification of Heav 
husband of Gaea; father of Titans; 
throned by his son Cronus, 

VENUS: See Aphrodite. 

VERTUMNUS: Roman god of fruits an 
vegetables; husband of Pomona. figs 

VESTA: See Hestia. \ 

VULCAN: See Hephaestus. ; 

WINDS: Aeolus (keeper of Tindale Bo- 
reas (Aquilo) (north wind), Eurus (east 
wind), Notus” (Auster) (south wind), 
Zephyrus (Favonius) (west wind). a 

ZEPHYRUS: See Winds. i 

ZEUS (JUPITER): Chief of Olympian 
gods; son of Cronus and Rhea; husband © 
of Hera. a 
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instigated death of Sigurd; killed herself 
and was burned on pyre beside Sigurd. d 

BUR (Bor): Son of Buri; father of Odin, a 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 

BURI (Bori): Progenitor of gods; father 
of Bur; created by Audhumla, 

EMBLA: First woman; created by Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. ey 

FAFNIR: Son of Rodmar, whom he slew ~ 
for gold in Otter’s skin; in form of dragon, 
guarded gold; slain by Sigurd. 

FENRIR: Wolf; offspring of Loki; swal- 
lows Odin at Ragnarok and is slain by 
Vitharr. 

FORSETI: Son of Balder. 


FREY (Freyr): God of fertility and ; 
crops; son of Njorth; originally one of ~ 
Vanir. 

FREYA (Freyja): Goddess of love and 
beauty; sister of Frey; originally one of 3 
Vanir. 7 

FRIGG (Frigga): Goddess of sky; wife 5 
of Odin. ‘ 


GARM: Watchdog of Hel; slays, and is 
slain by, Tyr at Ragnarok. 
GIMLE: Home of blessed after Ragnarok. 
GIUKI: King of Nibelungs; father of 
Gunnar, Hogni, Guttorm, and Gudrun. 


q 


: GLATHSHEIM | 
_ gods in Asgard. 
_ GRAM (meaning “Angry”): Sigmund’s 
sword; rewelded by Regin; used by Sigurd 
to slay Fafnir. 
GREYFELL: Sigmund’s horse; descended 
_from Sleipnir. 
GRIMHILD: Mother of Gudrun; admin- 
- istered magic potion to Sigurd which made 
him forget Brynhild. 
GUDRUN: Daughter of Giuki; wife of 
Sigurd; later wife of Atli and Jonakr. 
« GUNNAR: Son of Giuki; in his sem- 
- blance Sigurd won Brynhild for him; slain 
_ at hall of Atli. 
GUTTORM: Son of Giuki; slew Sigurd 
at Brynhild’s request. 
"  HEIMDALL (Heimdallr): 
Asgard. 
HEL: Goddess of dead and queen of un- 
derworld; daughter of Loki. 
HIORDIS: Wife of Sigmund; mother of 
Sigurd. 


-* HOENIR: One of creators of Ask and 
_ Embla; son of Bur. 


- HOGNI: Son of Giuki; slain at hall of 
_ Atli. 
4 HOTH (Hoder, Hodur): Blind god of 
night and darkness; slayer of Balder at 
‘instigation of Loki. 
ITHUNN (Ithun, Iduna): Keeper of 
golden apples of youth; wife of Bragi. 
JONAKR: Third husband of Gudrun. 
JORMUNREK: Slayer of Swanhild; slain 
by sons of Gudrun. 
} JOTUNNHEIM (Jotunheim): 
giants. 


LIF and LIFTHRASIR: First man and 
woman after Ragnarok. 


LOKI: God of evil and mischief; insti- 
gator of Balder’s death. 


LOTHUR (Lodur): One of creators of 
Ask and Embla. 

MIDGARD (Midgarth): 
kind; the earth. 

MIDGARD SERPENT: Sea monster; off- 
spring of Loki; slays, and is slain by, Thor 
at Ragnarok. 

MIMIR: Giant; guardian of well in Jo- 
tunnheim at root of Yggdrasill; knower of 
past and future. 

MJOLLNIR: Magic hammer of Thor. 


NAGLFAR: Ship to be used by giants in 
attacking Asgard at Ragnarok; built from 
nails of dead men, 

NANNA: Wife of Balder. 

NIBELUNGS: Dwellers in northern king- 
dom ruled by Giuki. 

NIFLHEIM (Nifelheim): Outer region of 
cold and darkness; abode of Hel. 

NJORTH: Father of Frey and Freya; 
originally one of Vanir. 


(Gladsheim): Hall of 


Guardian of 


Abode of 


Abode of man- 
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come ‘(pe pamela nies eet 5 dana} 
presen ty, Skuld (Future). 

ODIN (Othin): Head of Aesir; creator 
of world with Vili and Ve; equivalent to 
Woden (Wodan, Wotan) in Teutonic 
mythology. 

OTTER: Son of Rodmar; slain by Loki; 
his skin filled with gold hoard of Andvari to 
appease Rodmar. 

RAGNAROK: Final destruction of pres- 
ent world in battle between gods and 
giants; some minor gods will survive, and 
Lif and Lifthrasir will repeople world. 

REGIN: Blacksmith; son of Rodmar; 
foster-father of Sigurd. 

RERIR: King of Huns; son of Sigi. 

RODMAR: Father of Regin, Otter, and 
Fafnir; demanded Otter’s skin be filled 
with gold; slain by Fafnir, who stole gold. 

SIF: Wife of Thor. 

SIGGEIR: King of Goths; husband of 
Signy; he and his sons slew Volsung and 
his sons, except Sigmund; slain by Sig- 
mund and Sinfiotli. 

SIGI: King of Huns; son of Odin. 

SIGMUND: Son of Volsung; brother of 
Signy, who bore him Sinfiotli; husband 
of Hiordis, who bore him Sigurd. 

SIGNY: Daughter of Volsung; sister of 
Sigmund; wife of Siggeir; mother by Sig- 
mund of Sinfiotli. 

SIGURD: Son of Sigmund and Hiordis; 
wakened Brynhild from magic sleep; mar- 
ried Gudrun; slain by Guttorm at instiga- 
tion of Brynhild. 

SIGYN: Wife of Loki. 

SINFIOTLI: Son of Sigmund and Signy. 

SKULD: See Norns. 

SLEIPNIR (Sleipner) : 
horse of Odin. 

SURT (Surtr): 
at Ragnarok. 

SVARTALFAHEIM: Abode of dwarfs. 

SWANHILD: Daughter of Sigurd and 
Gudrun; slain by Jormunrek. 

THOR: God of thunder; oldest son of 
Odin; equivalent to Germanic deity Donar. 

TYR: God of war; son of Odin; equiva- 
lent to Tiu in Teutonic mythology. 

ULL (Ullr): Son of Sif; stepson of Thor. 

URTH: See Norns. 

VALHALLA (Valhall): Great hall in As- 
gard where Odin received souls of nies 
killed in battle. 

VALI: Odin’s son; Ragnarok survivar. 

VALKYRIES: Virgins, messengers, of 
Odin, who selected heroes to die in battle 
and took them to Valhalla; generally don- 
sidered as nine in number. 

VANIR: Early race of gods; three sur- 
vivors, Njorth, Frey, and Freya, are asso- 
ciated with Aesir. 


Eight-legged 


Fire demon; slays Frey 
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AARU: Abode of the blessed dead. 


AMEN (Amon, Ammon): One of chief 
_Theban deities; united with sun god un- 
der form of Amen-Ra. 
_ AMENTI: Region of dead where souls 
were judged by Osiris. 
ANUBIS: Guide of souls to Amenti; son 
of Osiris; jackal-headed. 


_ APIS: Sacred bull, an embodiment of 


_ Ptah; identified with Osiris as Osiris-Apis 


or Serapis. 


GEB (Keb, Seb): Earth god; father of 
Osiris; represented with goose on head. 


Rulers of England 
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: HATHOR (Athor): Goddess of love and 

B mirth; cow-headed. 

HORUS: God of day; son of Osiris and 

Isis; hawk-headed. 

; ISIS: Goddess of motherhood and fertil- 

g ity; sister and wife of Osiris. 

| EKHEPERA: God of morning sun. 

j KHNEMU (Khnum, Chnuphis, Chnemu, 

| Chnum): Ram-headed god. 

: KHONSU (Khensu, Khuns): Son of 
Amen and Mut. 

Saxons? 
Name Born Ruled? 

Teepe BY 6 ooh e sp ocdd baad od c. 775 828— 839 
EPIL WEEE osc 5.610 5 40s 9s pais lace ? 839— 858 
BRGRELORIG: © Soo. c cece see's sles ? 858— 860 
DESIST GI ..c ove, clele.ele nares afeta vd 860— 866 
IEREITCOUIAD raters <Zislehe:s.cl< amie les ? 866— 871 
Alired the Great |.........% 849 871— 899 
Edward the Elder ......... c. 870 899-— 925 

a PAIBRO USE AT mc ieteta in <rsyeleis  eye,steies 895 925— 939 
Edmund I the Deed-doer.. 921 839— 946 
PICT OGLamm to releyercletcsic ois foveteisie +s sus « Ga O20) 946— 955 
Gwe tHe Mair 5 iss. cle» « c. 943 955— 959 
Edgar the Peaceful ........ 943 959— 975 
Edward the Martyr ....... c. 962 975— 979 
Ethelred II the Unready .. 868 979-1016 
Edmund II Ironside ....... c. 993 1016-1016 

Danes 
(CHISIOKS qanatas Saeer enone 995 1016-1035 
Harold I Harefoot ......... ¢.1016 1035-1040 
Hardecanute .............- c.1018 1040—1042 
‘3 Saxons 
Hdward the Confessor ..... c.1004 1042-1066 
Zz iim fohioliGl” Foes Soagpopnoocae c.1020 1066-1066 


rh ear ks 
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YMIR (Ymer): Primera 
Killed by Odin, Vili, and Ve; wor a 
from his body; also, from his body 
Ygegdrasill. 


MENTU (Ment): Solar devey sO. 
considered god of war; falcon-h 
MIN (Khem, Chem): Principle of p 
cal life. 
MUT (Maut): Wife of Amen. 
NEPHTHYS: Goddess of the dead; j 
and wife of Set. fr 


NU: Chaos from which world -was cre- 
ated, personified as a god. 
NUT: Goddess of heavens; 
Geb. 
OSIRIS: God of underworld and 
of dead; son of Geb and Nut. 
PTAH (Phtha): Chief deity of Metin 
RA: God of the Sun, the supreme g 
son of Nut; Pharaohs claimed descent fro 
him; represented as lion, cat, or falcon. 
SERAPIS: God uniting attributes 01 
Osiris and Apis. fa : 
SET (Seth): God of darkness or evil; 
brother and enemy of Osiris. 
SHU: Solar deity; son of Ra and Hathor. a 
TEM (Atmu, Atum, Tum): Solar deity. — 
THOTH (Dhouti): God of wisdom and 
magic; scribe of gods; ibis-headed. 
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House of Normandy 


Name Born Ruled? 
William I the Conqueror .. 1027 1066—1087 
Williams Tl Rutusipeoears c.1056 1087-1100 
Henry I Beauclerc* ~7. 5-32. 1068 1100-1135 
Stephen of Blois .......... c.1100 1135-1154 

House of Plantagenet 
Pe rary liar ai cae tetole es cs eet oieaate 1133 1154-1189 
Richard I Coeur de Lion .. 1157 1189-1199 
JONM Moackland) <cic. 6 sete 1167 1199-1216 
jaheyosay 1005 5 Soagadgee Raj és ators 1207 1216-1272 
Edward I Longshanks ..... 1239 1272-1307 
FG WAG GUT «5.54, o9.5-01e yore regeroterons 1284 1307-1327 
HC WOLOM TLL, cyst stoves ccoiatni-tiaks 1312 1327-1377 ibe 
RACHared. EL Verse cic orotic 1367 1377-13994 A 
House of Lancaster 
Henry IV Bolingbroke ..... 1366 1399-1413 
LOL Trys Wow toe clas te als re cleteretnrs 1387 1413-1422 
LETT yas WALD aici cicharcioieleinisiele ciiaiere 1421 1422-146133 
House of York 
rofshebyel JAY Gann adonusndoqnT 1442 1461-14834 
PGC WIA TGV omeletatets oicicrainisielvlieisinae 1470 1483-1483 
IgAlQakzkyol ABBL Be oaAaonno ogo 1452 1483-1485 


’ 
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Jane (Lady Jane Grey)® .. 
_ Mary I (“‘Bloody Mary’) .. 
- Charlies I 


- Council of State 


_ Richard Cromwell? 
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BenTVEy Lice} tcces ce ones 
Brcnry VILE o. cts... sconces 


House of Tudor 

Born 
1457 
1491 
1537 
1537 
1516 
Elizabeth I ......... ScRepas 1533 


House of Stuart 
BTERIINOS LO irere;s t/ojeieje 0, 012 9-010\0\e:0% 


Ruled? 
1485-1509 ~ 
1509-1547 
1547-1553 
1553-1553 
1553-1558 
1558-1603 


Name 


Edward VI .... 


eee ree eeene 


1603-1625 
1625-1649 


Coe eee errr eenene 


Commonwealth 


. 1649-1653 
1599 1653-1658 
1626 1658-16598 


of Stuart 


Oliver Cromwell? 


Restoration of House 


Charles II ...... eeeceees --. 1630 1660-1685 
SAMOS PIL ss .556 sacteccceees 1633 1685-1688? 


1 Dates for Saxon Kings are still subjects of contro- 
versy. ? Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless 
otherwise indicated. %* Became King of West Saxons in 
802; considered (from 828) first King of all England. 
4 Died 1400. * Nominal Queen for 9 days; not counted 
as Queen by some authorities. She was beheaded in 1554. 


Restoration of House of Stuart (cont'd) 


Name Born Ruled? 
William IIT .....seeeee.-- 1650 1689-1702 
Mary ID! ji.cacaecuassno genous 1689-1694 
“Anne”. .tecccce des ccekase cst 1000 0 1 y0mseae 

House of Hanover 
George TL wacesscscssccusses LOGUE LIIa—siam 
George TL .cscccscececesecs, 1083) tlies—ki00 
George TEL ccccesccccsceces 1738 1760-1820 
George IV «.scccccccccce ---- 1762 1820-1830 
Wiliam IV cvcccasce eeeeeee 1765 1830-1837 
VICEOTIS: La gec tenes scarccene 1819 1837-1901 
House of Saxe-Coburg™ 

Edward. Vib" scces~ +s sic akees 1841 1901-1910 

House of Windsor1 
George V0. <vccc sees seeeeee 1865 1910-1936 
Edward VIII ......e.seee+- 1894 1936-19364 
KIGOFBE< VI oc. came eeeeceee 1895 1936-1952 
BN ZaDethit TL A. sre cislaiss cisieets 1926 1952— 
6 Ruled in Scotland as James VI (1567-1625). 7 Lord 
Protector. ® Died 1712. * Died 1701. “Joint rulers 
1689-1694. 1 Names changed from Saxe-Coburg to 


Windsor in 1917. 12 Has been known since his abdica- 
tionas the Duke of Windsor. 1% Henry VI reigned again 
briefly 1470-71. 


British Prime Ministers Since 1770 


‘Name Term 
Lord North (Tory) 1770-1782 


Marquis of Rockingham (Whig) 1782-1782 


Earl of Shelburne (Whig) ..... 1782-1783 
Duke of Portland (Coalition) .. 1783-1783 
William Pitt, the Younger 

TELOMERE Weis cls seGis hs wk va wes 1783-1801 
Henry Addington (Tory) ...... 1801-1804 
William Pitt, the Younger 

RWI OI AVE Boe Groner DP es Gost aces 6 1804-1806 
Baron Grenville (Whig) ....... 1806-1807 
Duke of Portland (Tory) ...... 1807-1809 
Spencer Perceval (Tory) ...... 1809-1812 
Earl of Liverpool (Tory) ...... 1812-1827 
George Canning (Tory) . 1827-1827 
Viscount Goderich (Tory) . 1827-1828 
Duke of Wellington (Tory) . 1828-1830 
eUBCANeY (WLP) ies. crete ew ee 1830-1834 
Viscount Melbourne (Whig) . 1834-1834 
mirsronert Peel (Tory) ...-.... 1834-1835 
Viscount Melbourne (Whig) . 18385-1841 
Sir Robert Peel (Tory) ........ 1841-1846 
Barl Russell (Whig) ........... 1846-1852 
MarbotsDerby. (Tory) .......... 1852-1852 
Harl of Aberdeen (Coalition) .. 1852-1855 
Viscount Palmerston (Liberal) . 1855-1858 
Earl of Derby (Conserv.) ...... 1858-1859 
Viscount Palmerston (Liberal) . 1859-1865 
Earl Russell (Liberal) ......... 1865-1866 
Earl of Derby (Conserv.) ...... 1866-1868 
Benjamin Disraeli (Conserv.) .. 1868-1868 


Name Term 
William E. Gladstone (Liberal) . 1868-1874 
Benjamin Disraeli (Conserv.) .. 1874-1880 
William E. Gladstone (Liberal) . 1880-1885 
Marquis of Salisbury (Conserv.) 1885-1886 
William E. Gladstone (Liberal) . 1886-1886 
Marquis of Salisbury (Conserv.) 1886-1892 
William E. Gladstone (Liberal) . 1892-1894 
Earl of Rosebery (Liberal) . 1894-1895 
Marquis of Salisbury (Conserv.) 1895-1902 
Earl Balfour (Conserv.) ...... 1902-1905 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 

(Liberal). 25>.) eeeee eee 1905-1908 
Herbert H. Asquith (Liberal) .. 1908-1915 
Herbert H. Asquith (Coalition) . 1915-1916 
David Lloyd George (Coalition) 1916-1922 
Andrew Bonar Law (Conserv.) 1922-1923 
Stanley Baldwin (Conserv.) . 1923-1924 
James Ramsay MacDonald 

(Labour) to... ceacatns eee 1924-1924 
Stanley Baldwin (Conserv.) . 1924-1929 
James Ramsay MacDonald | 

(Labour) 5. skank Ore ere 1929-1931 
James Ramsay MacDonald \ 

(Coalition)ih.c:.,,. eee 1931-1935 
Stanley Baldwin (Coalition) .. 1935-1937 
Neville Chamberlain (Coalition) 193'7-1940 
Winston Churchill (Coalition) . 1940-1945 
Clement R. Attlee (Labour) .. 1945-1941 


Sir Winston Churchill 
(Consery,) 


o peiae te « sic e ce 6 pie ee &@ 


- Carolingian Dynasty 


EE 


Wame Born 
Pepin the Short ...........¢. 714 
Charlemagne” ............. 742 
Louis I the Debonair® ..... 778 
Charles I the Bald‘ ....... 823 
Louis II the Stammerer ... 846 


LOS) 8 8 12 Se Se EY 


Carlomans ....... witsie sicie ots ? 
Charles II the Fat® ........ 839 
Eudes (Odo), Count 

SATIS, (Sonos: » eater: ? 
Charles III the Simple® ... 879 
1iyel oi CL ae AE ALES 


Rudolf (Raoul), Duke 
OLBUTEURAY oi. ssctesees " 


Louis IV d’Outremer ......c. 921 
OS De iiss ot 
Louis V the Sluggard ..... c. 966 


Capetian Dynasty 


BaP Capet, 2.0... sees sins «Co, 940 
Robert II the Pious" ......c. 970 
GOL Von lecieesessencoes 1008 
PERL DEES wccarcisvs ccs cscs Saree tiby- 
Meus Va une Fat... ..c..e. 1081 
Louis VII the Young ...... ¢.1121 
Philip II (Philip Augustus) 1165 
Louis VIII the Lion ....... 1187 
Louis IX (St. Louis) ...... 1214 
Philip Tit the: Bold ;..:.<. 1245 
Philip IV the Fair ..... oar Lebe 
Louis X the Quarreler .... 1289 
USTs Bs SS Oe ee z6 1316 
Philip Ve the Tall .52..66... 1294 
Charles IV the Fair ....... 1294 


House of Valois 


Tele hbgo\ OL | Ses Ae ream 2! 8) 
John II the Good ......... 1319 
Charles V the Wise ........ 1337 
Charles VI 

the Well-Beloved ........ 1368 
Charles VII 5 ane ae ea 
Louis=X1 o..... Meee elaers(e6 steel tere 
Charles Vit = 0c cccicee eee. easy) 
Louis XII the Father 

of the People ........... 1462 
FEPAIVCLS PE oh «le kisias cles sacises, 149% 
PERIL eEE Gacrcls.o sveialeia aalsicieocice a tULO 
PATOL CLT Beitrs,s cis ap.aclesicie'sem. LOS 
HAT eSaIomr oes ccisicccesseess. LO00 
PICHTV Rid teers cin clodecise else actos LOOL 


House of Bourbon 


Henry IV of Navarre ...... 1553 
Louis XIII 1601 
Louis XIV the Great ...... 1638 
Louis XV the Well-Beloved 1710 


se ee sess ecesoroe 


1 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless other- 
2 Crowned Emperor of the West in 800. 
4Holy Roman Em- 
5 Ruled jointly 879-882. 
7 Died 
9 Died 929. 


wise indicated. 
3 Holy Roman Emperor 814-840. 
peror 875-877 as Charlies II. 


6 Holy Roman Emperor 881-887 as Charles III. 
8 King 893-898 in opposition to Eudes. 
10 Not counted in regular line of Kings of France by some 
authcrities. Elected by nobles but killed in Battle of 
1 Sometimes called Robert I. t 
13 Titular King only. He ee in prison a peas 

Mcial reports, but man revenders appeared during 
Be enebon. Xs ie First Consul, Napoleon 


888. 


Soissons. 
1793. 


the Bourbon restoration, 


Rulers of France > 
House of Bourbon (cont'd) 


Born 
1754 


Ruled 


751— 768 
768— 814 
814— 840 
840— 877 
877— 879 
879— 882 
879— 884 
884— 8877 


888— 898 
893— 923° 
922— 923 


926— 936 
936— 954 
954— 986 
986— 987 


987— 996 

996-1031 
1031—1060 
1060—1108 
1108-1137 
1137-1180 
1180-1223 
1223-1226 
1226-1270 
1270-1285 
1285-1314 
1314-1316 
1316-1316 
1316-1322 
1322-1328 


1328-1350 
1350-1364 
1364-1380 


1380-1422 
1422-1461 
1461-1483 
1483-1498 


1498-1515 
1515-1547 
1547-1559 
1559-1560 
1560-1574 
1574-1589 


1589-1610 
1610-1643 
1643-1715 
1715-1774 


1” Executed 


Name 
HOU VE Mee. . s Riscat Ni stel cits 
Louis XVII (Louis Charles 


de France)#8 ....... acres PakOO 


First Republic 


National Convention ...... 
Directory (Directoire) 


Consulate 


Napoleon Bonaparte ..... 1769 


First Empire 


INS DOLCON YL a feiss ctesniis ole arrta A Yeh) 


Ruled! 
1774-179233 
1793-1795 


1792-1795 
1795-1799 


1799-1804 


1804—181515 


Restoration of House of Bourbon 


1755 
1757 


Louis XVIII le Désiré 
Charles sxe ccm iehaisenss sists Bye 


Bourbon-Orleans line 


Louis Philippe 


(“Citizen King’’) 1773 


Second Republic 
Louis Napoleon’ ,......... 1808 


Second Empire 


Napoleon III 
(Louis Napoleon) 


Third Republic 


Louis Adolphe Thiers® .... 1797 
Marie E. P. M. 

de MacMahon” .......... 1808 
Francois P. J. Grévy® ..... 1807 
Sad! Carnoge . wciwiteess es oe SLOOu 
Jean Casimir-Périer®™ ..... 1847 
Francois Félix Faure® .... 1841 
Emile *Lowbet™® 12... acees - 1838 
Clement Armand Falliéres*® 1841 
Raymond Poincaré” ...... 1860 
Paul E. L. Deschanel™® .... 1856 
Alexandre Millerand” 1859 
Gaston Doumergue”™ ...... 1863 
Paul, Doumer?) =, 5 sic aa aroimrate 1857 
Albert Lebrun™ ........... 1871 


Vichy Government 
Henri Philippe Pétain® ... 1856 


Provisional Government 


Charles de Gaulle* ....... 1890 
PélixiGouin™ .ci)0..0cccsee) L884 
Georges Bidault* ......... 1899 


Fourth Republic 


Vincent Auriol® .......... 1884 
René Coty” .. 1882 


eee eres eneee 


1814-1824 
1824—183016 


1830—184817 


1848-1852 


1852-187119 


1871-18737 


1873-18792 
1879-18878 
1887-1894 
1894-1895" 
1895-1899 


1899-1906” 
1906-19138 
1913-19207 
1920—192078 
1920-1924 
1924-1931 
1931-1932 

1932-19408 


1940-19448 


1944-19465 
1946-1946 
1946-1947% 


1947-1954 
1954— 


held the power of government. In 1804, he became Em- 


eror. 
Paris Mar. 1815, after escape from Elba; 
fied to Ghent. Abdicated second time Ju 
named as his successor his son, Napoleon 
not acceptable to the Allies. He died 1821. 
7 Died 1850. 18 President; 
19 Died 1873. 2 President. 
23 Died 1891. 24 Died 1907. 
27 Died 1934. °% Died 1922. * Died 1942. 
31 Died 1950. %2 Chief of State. % Died 
terim President. * Still alive 


21 Died 1877. 
*% Died 1929. 


15 Abdicated first time June 1814. Re-entered 


Louis XVIII 
ne 1815. He 
II, who was 
16 Died 1836 


became Emperor in 1852 


22 Died 1893. 
26 Died 1931. 
30 Died 1937. 
1951. . “4 In- 


iene ca 
FU OOS tare 


sey 


pee 


3 


Lr ac. % 


Information’ Pladse’ A manac 


Rulers of Germany and Prussia 


Kings of Prussia 


Name Born Ruled! 
IFOCOLICK OT) eres 9 fe orAejere rs 1657 1701-1713 
Frederick William I ....... 1688 1713—174C 
Frederick II the Great .... 1712 1740-1786 
Frederick William II ...... 1744 1786-1797 
Frederick William III ..... 1770 1797-1840 
Frederick William IV ..... 1795 1840-1861 
\WRIED Chadian Sa aaa eee er ee 1797 1861-18713 

Emperors of Germany 
WV AUIVATING TE ei cslsiccviere « ncis cece 1797 1871-1888 
IOCOTICKATID Je iesyerseies «ais ss 1831 1888-1888 
\ii@bot seat 100 2 eens eae 1859 1888-1918+ 


1 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless other- 
wise indicated. * Was Elector of Brandenburg (1688— 
1701) as Frederick III. % Became Emperor of Germany 


Heads of the Relch 


Name Born Ruled! 
Friedrich Ebert® .......... 1871 1919-1925 
Paul von Hindenburg® .... 1847 1925-1934 
Adolf Hitler®7 ............. 1889 1934-1945 
earl DOCH” 2.5 ass'eenes .. 1891 1945-19455 


Federal Republic of Germany (Western) 
Theodor Heuss® 1884 1949— 


Democratic Republic Government (Eastern) 


Rulers of Russia Since 1533 


Name Born Ruled! 
Ivan IV the Terrible ...... 1530 1533-1584 
PITCOCOTGML Sayevsieia cles ale aise ste 1557 1584-1598 
IBOrISEGOGUNOV .....2200.>. e.1551 1598-1605 
PUMCOGOTOMIL C.cccecc ces edes 1589 1605-1605 
Demetrius, 2 ........0scee. ? 1605-1606 
BasuervesShnuiski .. 2.2.6.0 ? 1606-16108 
fuime of Troubles”:....... ~-.. 1610-1613 
Michael Romanov ......... 1596 1613-1645 
AVIERIEE TE 1 6 oR eee 1629 1645-1676 
PEMCOGMOLG TEL .ic:c0.6 co's ore oe 1656 1676-1682 
GENTIMV ©) ik es ciel eis arevcleie le ae slave 1666 1682-16895 
Peter I the Great¢ ........ 1672 1682-1725 
SOEIIOLETIO DT) \oia,cig steve s'elere.ci0.e 6 c.1684 1725-1727 
PSEA RURI LA We peye elsis)o° sie ise sas 0-0 1715 1727-1730 
ITER MEM ras aleysieiovels:s Sie os siesta 1693 1730-1740 
RAM VOL Bein os molest veaee ee 1740. 1740-17418 
PZ EU O UIE Weiclals ode scis ees sieve 1709 1741-1762 


1 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless other- 
wise indicated. 2? Also known as Pseudo-Demetrius. 
3 Died 1612. 4 Ruled jointly until 1689, when |van was 


Wilhelm Pieck® ..... 2726 1876 1949— 

in 1871. 4 Died 1941. * President. *Fiihrer. 7 Named 
Chancellor by President Hindenburg in 1933. Still 
alive. 

Name Born Ruled! 
Peter DEL sac. tes s6s.0 reeked 1728 1762-1762 
Catherine II the Great .... 1729 1762-1796 
5 110 8 ON Mie ei ee eee an se 1754 1796-1801 
Alexander’ 1s sc es asa 1777 1801-1825 
INICHIOINS TT: seats sai cioe a eiieiar 1726 1825-1855 
AICXENGEPrTLE | o> a. tics wees 1818 1855-1881 
Alexander’ PEL Serten << coe es 1845 1881-1894 
INIGHORAS TE me. cei ee See 1868 1894-19177 

Provisional Government 
Prince Georgi Lvov® ...... 1861 1917-19179 
Alexander Kerensky® ...... 1881 1917-19171° 
U.S.S.R. 

Nikolal “henin® aie. sw seme s 1870 1917-1924 
Joseph Stalint! yo. icc cceere 1879 1924-1953 
Georgi M. Malenkov® ...... 1902 1953- 
deposed. 5 Died 1696. Died 1764. 7 Killed 1918. 
8 Premier. * Died 1925. Still alive. ™ General Secre- 


tary of Communist party; Premier 1941—53. 


Animal Names: Male, Female and Young 
Source; Grace Davall, N.Y. Zoological Society. 


Animal 


Male Female Young 
Ass Jack Jenny Colt 
Bear He-bear She-bear Cub 
Cat Tom Tabby Kitten 
Cattle Bull Cow Calf 
Chicken Rooster Hen Chick 
Deer Buck Doe Fawn 
Dog Dog Bitch Pup 
Duck Drake Duck Duckling 
Elephant Bull Cow Calf 
Fox Dog Vixen Cub 
Goose Gander Goose Gosling 


Animal Male Female Young 
Horse Stallion Mare Foal 
Lion Lion Lioness Cub 
Rabbit Buck Doe 
Sheep Ram Ewe Lamb, 
Swan Cob Pen Cygnet 
Swine Boar Sow Shoat or 

piglet 
Tiger Tiger Tigress Cub 
Whale Bull Cow Calf | 
Wolf Dog Bitch Cub, pup 

or whelp 


Mason and Dixon’s Line 


Mason and Dixon’s Line (often called 
the Mason-Dixon Line) is the boundary 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, run- 
ning at a north latitude of 39°43’19.11”. 
The greater part of it was surveyed from 
1763-67 by Charles Mason and Jeremiah 


it has come to signify the division between 
the North and the South. 


(The ° 


Opera and Operetta Composers 


listed with each composer are not necessarily the only ones which he composed. Rather, 


peras 
they are those which remain best-known today—either because of occasional or frequent perform 
or because of the popularity of overtures, arias, etc. The year and location after each, apecalate shoga vt 


the first official performance.) 

Auber, Daniel Francois (1782-1871): Fra 
Diavalo (1830, Paris). 

Balfe, Michael (1808-1870): The Bohe- 
mian Girl (1843, London). 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827): Fi- 
delio (1805, Vienna). 

Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835): La Som- 


nambula (1831, Milan); Norma (1831, 
Milan); I Puritani (1835, Paris). 
Berg, Alban (1885-1935): Lulu (1924, 


Berlin); Wozzeck (1937, Ziirich). 

Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869): Benvenuto 
Cellini (1838, Paris);-The Damnation of 
Faust (1846, Paris); Beatrice and Benedict 
(1862, Baden-Baden); Les Troyens (*). 

Bizet, Georges (1838-1875): The Pearl 
Fishers (1863, Paris); Carmen (1875, 
Paris). 

Blitzstein, Mare (1905— ): The Cradle 
Will Rock (1937, New York); Regina (1949, 
New York). 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918): 
(1868, Milan). 

Borodin, Alexander (1834-1887): Prince 
Igor (1890, Petrograd). 

Britten, Benjamin (1913- re eh | 
Bunyan (1941, New York); Peter Grimes 
(1945, London); The Rape of lLucrece 
(1946, Glyndebourne, Eng.). 

Charpentier, Gustave (1860— 
ise (1900, Paris). 

Coward, Noel (1899- 
(1929, London). 

Damrosch, Walter (1862-1950): The 
Scarlet Letter (1896, Boston); The Man 
Without a Country (1937, New York). 

Debussy, Claude (1862-1918): Pelléas et 
Mélisande (1902, Paris). 

‘De Koven, Reginald (1859-1920): Robin 
Hood (1890, Chicago). 

Delibes, Léo (1836-1891): Lakmé (1883, 
Paris) - 

Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848): L’Elisir 
d’Amore (1832, Milan); Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (1835, Naples); The Daughter of the 
Regiment (1840, Paris); Don Pasquale 
(1843, Paris). 

Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946): La Vida 
Breve (1913, Nice). 

Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883): Mar- 
tha (1847, Vienna). 

Friml, Rudolf (1884— ): The Firefly 
(1912, Syracuse, N. Y.); Katinka (1915, 
New York); Rose Marie (1924, New York); 
The Vagabond King (1925, New York). 


Mefistofele 


): Lou- 


): Bitter Sweet 


* Originally written as one opera but divided by Berlioz 
into two parts: La Prise de Trote and Les Troyens a 
Carthage. The second part was first performed in 1863 
in Paris. The work as a whole was first performed in 
1890 in Karlsruhe. é 


Gershwin, George (1898-1937): 
and Bess (1935, New York). 

Giordano, Umberto (1867-1948): Andrea 
Chénier (1896, Milan); Madame Sans-Gén 
(1915, New York). ; 

Glinka, Mikhail (1803-1857): A Life for 
the Tsar (1836, Petrograd); Russlan and 
Ludmilla (1842, Petrograd). 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787): 
Orfeo ed Euridice (1762, Vienna);- Alceste 
(1767, Vienna); Iphigenia in Aulis (1777, 
Paris); Iphigenia in Tauris (1779, Paris). 

Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915): The Queen 
of Sheba (1875, Vienna). 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-1893): 
Faust (1859, Paris); Romeo and Juliet 
(1867, Paris). 

Halévy, Jacques Francois (1799-1862): 
La Juive (1835, Paris). 

Herbert, Victor (1859-1924): 
tune Teller (1898, New York); Babes in 
Toyland (1903, Chicago); Mlle. Modiste 
(1905, New York); The Red Mill (1906, 
New York); Naughty Marietta (1910, New 
York); Natoma (1911, Philadelphia) ; 
Sweethearts (1913, Baltimore); The Prin- 
cess Pat (1915, New York); Eileen (1917, 
New York). , 

Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833): Zampa 
(1831, Paris). 

Humperdinck, Engelbert (1854-1921): 
Hansel and Gretel (1893, Weimar). 

Kodaly, Zoltan (1882- ): Hary Janos 
(1926, Budapest). 

Krenek, Ernst (1900- 
Auf (1927, Leipzig). 

Lehar, Franz (1870-1948): The Merry 
Widow (1907, London); The Count of Lux- 
emburg (1909, Vienna); Gypsy Love (1911, 
New York). 

Leoncavallo, Ruggiero 
Pagliacci (1892, Milan). 

Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945): Cavalleria 
Rusticana (1890, Rome); L’Amico Fritz 
(1891, Rome). 

Massenet, Jules (1842-1912): Hérodiade 
(1881, Brussels); Manon , (1884, Paris); 
Thais (1894, Paris). 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo (1911- ): Amelia 
Goes to the Ball (1937, Philadelphia) ; 
The Medium (1946, New York); The Tele- 
phone (1947, New York); The Consul 
(1950, New York); Amahl and the Night 
Visitors (1951, New York*). 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864): Les 
Huguenots (1836, Paris); Le’ Prophéte 
(1849, Paris); L’Africana (1865, Paris). 


Porgy 


The For- 


): Jonny Spielt 


(1858-1919): I 


* First opera ever composed for television; presented 
over NBC TV network. First stage presentation: 1952, 
New York. 


se of ee (1786, Vienna): Don 
ni (1787, Prague); Cosi fan Tutte 
Vienna) ; The Magic Flute (1791, 


Modest (1835-1881): Boris 


u orgski, abe 3 
ovansh- 


th (1874, Petrograd); 
china (1886, Petrograd). 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) : The Merry 
‘Wives of Windsor (1849, Berlin). 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880): 
pheus in Hades (1858, Paris); 
of Hoffmann (1881, Paris). 
_ Pepusch, John Christopher (1667-1752): 
e Beggar’s Opera (1728, London). 
 Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-1736): 
La Serva Padrona (1733, Naples). 


Planquette, Robert (1848-1903): 
Chimes of Normandy (1877, Paris). 


 Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886): La 
- Gioconda (1876, Milan). 


 Prokofieff, Serge (1891-1953): The Love 
_ for Three Oranges (1921, Chicago). 


Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924): Manon 
- Lescaut (1893, Turin); La Bohéme (1896, 
Turin); Tosca (1900, Rome); Madame But- 
_ terfly (1904, Milan); Girl of the Golden 
West (1910, New York);. Turandot (1926, 
Milan). 

Purcell, Henry (1659-1695): 
Aeneas (1689, Chelsea, Eng.). 


Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937): L’Heure Es- 
pagnole (1911, Paris); L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges (1925, Monte Carlo). 
on Rimski-Korsakov, Nikolai (1844-1908): 

The Snow Maiden (1882, Petrograd); 
Sadko (1897, Moscow); Le Coq d’Or (1909, 
Moscow). 

Romberg, Sigmund (1887-1951): 
time (1917, New York); 
(1921, New York); 
(1924, New York); 
New York); 
York) ; 
York). 


Rossini, Gioacchino (1792-1868): 
Barber of Seville (1816, Rome); 
mide (1823, Venice); 
Paris). 

-— Saint-Saéns, Camille (1835-1920): Sam- 
son et Daliia (1877, Weimar). 

Smetana, Bedrich (1824-1884): The Bar- 
: tered Bride (1866, Prague). 

; Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932): El Capi- 
| tan (1896, New York). 

Straus, Oskar (1870-1954): The Choco- 
late Soldier (1908, Vienna). 


Strauss, Johann (1825-1899): Die Fle- 


dermaus (1874, Vienna); The Gypsy Baron 
(1885, Vienna). 


Or- 
The Tales 


The 


Dido and 


May- 
Blossom Time 
The Student Prince 
The Desert Song (1926, 
The New Moon (1928, New 
Up in Central Park (1945, New 


The 
Semira- 
William Tell (1829, 


- ciravintany! Igor (1882-——): T] it 
ingale (1914, Paris); The Sy Progress 
(1951, Venice). ; 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur (1842-1900): Trie 
by Jury (1875, London); The Sorc 
(1877, London); H.M.S. Pinafore (187 
London); 
New York); Patience (1881, London); Io-_ 
lanthe (1882, London); Princess Ida (1884, — 
London); The Mikado 
Ruddigore (1887, London); The Yeoman of ~ 
the Guard (1888, London); The Gondoliers | 
(1889, London). 


Suppé, Franz von* (1819-1895): 
Beautiful Galatea (1865, Vienna); tien 
Cavalry (1866, Vienna). 


Taylor, Deems (1885- 
Henchman (1927, New York); Peter Ibbet- 
son (1931, New York). 


Tchaikovsky, Peter Illich (1840-1893): 
Eugene Onegin (1879, Moscow); Joan of 
Are (1881, Petrograd); Pique Dame (1890, 
Petrograd). 


Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896): Mignon 
(1866, Paris); Hamlet (1868, Paris). 


Thomson, Virgil (1896-— is 
Saints in Three Acts 
Conn.). 


Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901): Ernani 
(1844, Venice); Rigoletto (1851, Venice); 
Il Trovatore (1853, Rome); La Traviata 
(1853, Venice); Simon Boccanegra (1857, 
Venice); A Masked Ball (1859, Rome); La 
Forza del Destino (1862, Petrograd); Don 
Carlos (1867, Paris); Aida (1871, Cairo); 
Otello (1887, Milan); Falstaff (1893, Mi- 
lan). 


Four 
(1934, Hartford, 


Wagner, Richard (1813-1883): Rienzi 
(1842, Dresden); The Flying Dutchman 
(1843, Dresden); Tannhauser (1845, Dres- 
den); Lohengrin (1850, Weimar); Tristan 
and Isolde (1865, Munich); Die Meister- 
singer (1868, Munich); Das Rheingold 
(1869, Munich); Die Walkiire (1870, Mu- 
nich); Siegfried (1876, Bayreuth); Gédtter- 
dammerung (1876, Bayreuth); Parsifal 
(1882, Bayreuth). 


Weber, Karl Maria von (1786-1826): Der 
Freischutz (1821, Berlin); Euryanthe 
(1823, Vienna); Oberon (1826, London). 


Weill, Kurt (1900-1950): Die Dreigro- 
schenoper (Threepenny Opera) (1928, Ber- 
lin); Street Scene (1947, New York); own 
in the Valley (1948, Bloomington, Ind.); 
Lost in the Stars (1949, New York). 


Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno (1876-1948): The 
Secret of Suzanne (1909, Munich); 
Jewels of the Madonna (1911, Berlin). 


*Suppé's popular Poet and Peasant overture was written — 


for a play rather than for an operetta. 


The Pirates of Penzance (1879, — 


(1885, London); ct 


The 


): The King’s — “yy 


* “ 


PARLIAMENTARY PROC 
by 


Dan Golenpaul 


Parliamentary procedures are rules for 
the conduct of a meeting in an orderly 
and democratic manner. Their purpose is 
to ensure the rule by a majority and 
to protect the rights of all members of an 
organization or assembly in meetings and 
in connection with all activities of the 
organization. The application of parlia- 
mentary rules is solely for this purpose. 

Very often, though, individuals employ 
the rules for a contest of wits. This prac- 
tice can be interesting and the life of the 
meeting, but it can also be a nuisance 
and a field day for parliamentary pests. 
The degree to which this activity may be 
tolerated should be dictated by circum- 
stances. A certain amount of indulgence 
may be necessary because it is part of the 
game and is inevitably an expression of 
many egos that meet in a group. 

Under no circumstances, however, should 
a chairman or members permit anyone to 
use the rules of procedure to trick and 
confuse members or to impede the func- 
tion of a meeting. To prevent these occur- 
rences, a knowledge of parliamentary rules 
is important. We will do our best in the 
limited space permitted to impart a little 
learning. (But remember, a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.) What we are setting 
forth here should be adequate to take care 
of most situations in organizations made 
up of friendly people who want to con- 
duct their business in an orderly, friendly 
manner. 

If it is necessary for you to be a mem- 
ber of a group that is involved in bitter 
conflicts, then we advise that you go to 
more technical and authoritative works on 
parliamentary procedure such as Robert’s 
Rules of Order, Cushing’s Manual, Sturgis’ 
Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure 
and others. We also suggest that you go to 
the meetings with a good lawyer and a 
baseball bat. 


EDURE 


HOW TO FORM AN ORGANIZATION | 

People form or join organizations be- 
cause they have a common interest or pur- 
pose that can best, be advanced and at- 
tained through group activity. Whether 
the character of the organization be so- 
cial, political, educational, communal, fra- 
ternal or athletic, its purpose and gov- 
ernment are usually expressed in by-laws. 
They are not required to be elaborate, 
technical or legal. 


BY-LAWS 

By-laws should simply state the objects 
of the organization, the rights and duties 
of members, the qualifications of members, 
the number required to constitute a quo- 
rum, the dues, the necessary governing 
officers and how they should be elected, 
their terms of office, when meetings should 
be held and where, the order of business 
and, in the case of large and impersonal 
organizations, an authority for settling 
parliamentary disputes. (An organization 
usually adopts as its guide such works as 
mentioned heretofore.) 


FIRST MEETING 

At the first meeting of a group, tempo- 
rary Officers are chosen: a chairman, a 
secretary and a committee to prepare a 
draft of by-laws. The meeting is called 
to order by the member of the group who 
has assumed the leadership in the forma- 
tion of the organization. He or she opens 
the meeting by the simple statement: “I 
now call the meeting to order,” and asks 
the members to make nominations for 
chairman. When this announcement is 
made, members may ask for the floor by 
raising their hands, and, when recognized, 
offer a name in nomination.. The person 
presiding can be nominated as can any 
other member present. Nominations re- 
quire no seconding. A majority vote is 
necessary for the election of the chairman. 
The same procedure is required for the 
secretary and committee on by-laws. 

The officers selected at the first meeting 
may serve until the next meeting or for 
a limited period, to be decided by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present. 
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SECOND MEETING 

At the second meeting, the report of the 
committee on by-laws is presented to the 
membership. The entire report may be ac- 
cepted by ‘a motion to adopt the report. 
A two-thirds vote is required. If the entire 
report is not acceptable to the member- 
ship, each provision may be considered 
separately; consideration consists of debat- 
ing, amending, accepting or rejecting. The 
yote required on each provision is two- 
thirds of the membership present. instead 
of the usual majority. Because by-laws are 
the fundamental basis of the organization, 
they should be acceptable to as many 
members as possible. 

By-laws can be amended at any time 
during the life of the organization. Any 
proposals for changes in the by-laws re- 
quire prior notice in writing to the entire 
membership before acting upon the pro- 
posed amendments at any meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

With the adoption of the by-laws pro- 
viding for the type of officers for the organ- 
ization, and the length of their terms, the 
organization proceeds to elect such Officers. 
The usual officers for most groups are a 
president, vice-president, recording sec- 
retary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
sergeant at arms, and committees. Some 
have an executive secretary, a paid job, 
but an organization would have to be large 
to warrant a paid official. 

All members are eligible for office when 
an organization is first formed. But later 
the by-laws may require a certain mini- 
mum period of membership as a qualifica- 
tion to hold office. Nominations are made 
by the simple statement: ‘I nominate so- 
and-so.” The nominations do not require 
a second and a majority vote is necessary 
for election. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

President: The president, as in govern- 
ment, is top man in an organization. Some 
organizations call this official “chairman.” 
President sounds better, and is more ap- 
propriate when he performs not only the 
functions of presiding at meetings, but 
other duties in directing the organization. 
Chairman is the proper designation for one 
elected only to preside at a meeting. 


Their duties as presiding officers are 
identical, regardless of title; they call the 
meeting to order, then present the order of 
business which the meeting is to act upon. 
They recognize members who desire the 
floor for a proposal or a discussion. They 
are supposed to see that everyone who 
wishes to speak has the opportunity, and 
to do as little talking themselves as possi- 
ble. The presiding officer has the right to 
take part in a discussion. When he does, 
the vice-chairman should take the chair 
until the presiding officer has concluded 
his talk. 

A chairman is really a moderator who 
directs, controls and regulates proceedings. 
He is neither a boss nor an antagonist and 
is not to be regarded as such by the mem- 
bers. It is the chairman’s primary job to 
keep the meetings moving smoothly. He 
should prevent members from abusing 
their privileges without interference, but 
should not curb their rights. The chair 
must entertain all motions that are sec- 
onded and must restate them for the 
members. He must call for a vote on mo- 
tions and declare the motion adopted or 
defeated on the basis of the vote. He 
should allow for a re-count or a roll call 
whenever requested to do so. When refer- 
ring to himself, the presiding officer usu- 
ally says: “The chair recognizes Mr. Blank” 
instead of “I recognize Mr. Blank.” 

The president or permanent chairman is 
usually an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees. Although he is not obligated to 
attend all meetings, he may if he so desires. 

Secretary: The duties of a secretary are 
to keep the records of the organization, to 
record the minutes of the meetings, to 
handle the correspondence (unless the or- 
ganization is large enough to require a 
corresponding secretary), such as notifying 
members of regular meetings or of a spe- 
cial meeting, reading the minutes at the 
meeting, etc. 

The minutes of a secretary should indi- 
cate when the meeting was held, where it 
took place, who presided, what business 
was transacted, when the meeting ad- 
journed, etc. 

Treasurer: The treasurer’s duties are to 
handle the funds of the organization, to 
collect the dues, to pay the bills when 
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authorized, to keep the books for the or- 
ganization with records of income and 
expenditures, and to render reports on 
finances at the regular meetings. 


Sergeant-at-Arms: The duties of the 
sergeant-at-arms are to assist the chair- 
man in preserving order among the peo- 
ple present at a meeting, members and 
visitors, to act as a sort of usher by check- 
ing people at the door to see that only 
those entitled to be present at the meeting 
are admitted, and to escort anyone out if 
requested to do so by the chairman. 


COMMITTEES 

The purpose of committees is to expe- 

dite the transaction of business on matters 
that require more time than the meeting 
permits, or on matters that require time 
for investigation and special study. Com- 
mittees are essential in a large organiza- 
tion, but are really not necessary for a 
small group that can handle its limited 
business at the regular membership meet- 
ings. 
The types of committee may vary ac- 
cording to the needs of an organization. 
A “standing” committee has a fixed term 
of office and gives continuous service. A 
“special” committee serves temporarily to 
investigate and report on some special 
project or condition. 

The top committee in most organizations 
is the executive committee, sometimes 
made up of the chairmen of the various 
committees, sometimes selected from the 
general membership. Other committees 
are: membership committees, athletic com- 
mittees, education committees, social or 
house committees, committees on finance, 
temporary committees to deal with a tem- 
porary specific problem, etc. 

Committees may be appointed by the 
presiding officer, or be elected by the group, 
depending upon the by-laws. We think it 
best for committees to be elected by the 
membership. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is either designated by the presid- 
ing Officer, elected by the committee, or is 
the person obtaining the most votes in the 
election. Committees should consist of an 
odd number of members to assure a ma- 
jority vote and a minimum of s#alemates. 
As far as possible, the’ by-laws governing 


the conduct of a meeting or organization 
govern the committees as well. 

Most committees are usually made up 
of small groups and, therefore, their meet- 
ings are less formal than regular organiza- 
tion meetings. Motions do not require sec- 
onding, speeches are not as restricted and 
limited, and the chairman attending the 
committee, or the president of the organi- 
zation, if attending the committee meet- 
ing, participates in the discussions on a 
par with the other members. 

Providing for numerous Officers is a good 
thing because it distributes responsibility 
among more members. This is important 
to keep in mind in connection with com- 
mittees; while good people should be 
placed on many committees, it is best and 
advisable to have as many members on 
committees as possible. 

The committee chairman reports for the 
committee to the general membership 
meeting. Reports of the committee may 
consist only of information requiring no 
action or may contain recommendations 
for certain action which is often the equiv- 
alent of a proposed motion. 

When there is a difference of opinion 
among committee members, the majority 
report offered is considered the committee 
report. The dissenting members have the 
right, however, to submit a minority re- 
port proposing a different course of action. 
Both reports must be heard or read at 
the same meeting. No action on the ma- 
jority report is in order until the minority 
report is disposed of. It can be disposed 
of in either of two ways. (a) Any member 
may object to consideration of the minor- 
ity report and such objection must be 
voted on immediately without debate. If 
carried, the minority report is dropped. 
(b) If the objection to consideration is 
not upheld, then a motion to substitute 
the minority report for the majority report 
is in order. If this motion is carried, the 
majority report is eliminated and the mi- 
nority report becomes the committee report 
and is the only report before the body. If 
the motion to substitute is not carried, 
then the meeting proceeds to deal with 
the majority report. 

It is well to bear in mind that any re- 
port or motion belongs to the membership. 


If they are not satisfied with either report, 
they can dissolve the committee and act 
directly from the floor or appoint a new 
committee. 

-The chairman of the committee calls the 
meetings of the committee. If he fails or 
refuses to do so, or if he is absent, any 
two members of the committee may call a 
meeting. The chairman of a committee 
usually acts as its secretary. 

If a committee fails to render a report 
on a matter referred to it within a rea- 
sonable time, the membership may force 
it to do so by drawing up a petition bear- 
ing the number of signatures required in 
the by-laws. This is called discharging a 
committee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The chairman calls the meeting to order. 
He must determine whether a quorum is 
present. The number of members required 
' to constitute a quorum is stipulated in the 
by-laws, usually one more than half of 
the membership, or as low as one-tenth 
of the membership. Without a quorum, 
business cannot be legally conducted. The 
secretary reads the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting and they are adopted, per- 
haps with corrections, or, as read. Officers 
and committees make any reports they 
have. Old business left over from the pre- 
vious meeting is transacted. New business 
is brought up, discussed and acted upon. 
At the close, the chairman says that he 
will entertain a motion for adjournment. 


RULES OF DEBATE 

The presiding officers should first recog- 
nize the mover of a proposal, or the mem- 
ber of a committee presenting a report, 
and should try to alternate recognition 
between those favoring and those opposing 
a proposition. Any member is entitled to 
speak on the main question and on each 
amendment as presented. He must confine 
himself to the question under considera- 
tion, must avoid personalities, and must 
not accuse others of ill motives. In some 
groups the by-laws limit each speaker to 
a fixed number of minutes. The meeting 
may vote to extend the time of a speaker 
if it so desires. Debate can only be halted 
by a motion for the previous question and 
a two-thirds vote is required. 
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VOTING RULES 

There are several methods of taking a 
vote. The simplest is by voice—‘ayes” and 
“noes.” This may be challenged by any 
member who thinks that the chairman did 
not hear correctly, in which case the vote 
is taken by a show of hands, or by stand- 
ing. Roll call votes, recorded by the secre- 
tary, are required in some instances. The 
closed ballot (written votes) also is com- 
monly used, especially in the election of 
officers. Only attending members may vote, 
unless the by-laws specifically permit proxy 
voting. A tie vote defeats a motion. The 
chairman is allowed to break a tie, though, 
if he has not previously voted. Some or- 
ganizations permit a chairman to vote 
only in case of a tie, while others allow 
him to vote as a regular member. 

A majority vote is generally required to 
pass ordinary motions or to adopt ordi- 
nary actions. There are certain motions 
which require a two-thirds vote of those 
present. These generally include the fol- 
lowing: amendments to the by-laws, to 
take up a question out of its proper order, 
to suspend the rules, to support an ob- 
jection to the consideration of a question, 
to take up the previous question, to limit 
debate, to expel a member or Officer, to 
discharge a committee, or to refer back 
to a committee. No vote can be made 
unanimous if even one member present 
objects. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO A MOTION 

A motion is a proposal for action by an 
organization. It is made by any member 
who asks the chair for the floor and is 
properly recognized. Most motions require 
a second before being placed before the 
group. Not more than one main motion 
may be considered at a time. The procedure 
is simple. One merely says, “I move the 
following.” The chairman then asks if any- 
one seconds the motion. If it is properly 
seconded, the chairman announces that a 
motion has been made and seconded, calls 
for a discussion and repeats the motion on 
request. A motion may be voted on without 
discussion, but discussion is required if 
requested by any member. 

A motion causes many things to happen\ 


It provokes debate, suggests modifications, 


clarifies the thinking and expresses the 
will of the group on a question. Once a 
motion is presented to the membership, it 
belongs to them to treat and dispose of 
in any one of several ways and can only 
be withdrawn with the consent of the 
membership. 

A motion may be amended. This means 
that the motion may be modified or quali- 
fied by adding, substituting, or eliminating 
words or whole paragraphs. These changes 
must be relevant to the main motion. 

For example, a motion is made for the 
organization to publish a magazine and 
stipulates (a) the publication to be a 
monthly, (b) to have two editors, (c) to 
cost the members $1.00 a year, etc. This 
motion may be amended as follows: (a) 
to substitute “weekly” for “monthly,” (b) 
to provide salaries for the two editors, 
(c) to eliminate the dollar charge for the 
Magazine. All these amendments are in 
order because while the original motion 
has been amplified or qualified by the 
amendments, the proposal for publishing 
@ magazine still prevails. 

Amendments that are irrelevant are not 
permissible, such as an amendment re- 
quiring the editors to watch television. 
This is improper (perhaps for other rea- 
sons) because it is extraneous to the main 
question of proposing the publication of 
@ magazine. 

Amendments that negate the purpose of 
the motion, such as a proposal that the 
organization should not publish a maga- 
zine, are out of order because if the mem- 
bership is entirely opposed to the idea, it 
can vote against the main motion or dis- 
miss it in other parliamentary ways. 

Other important rules governing amend- 
ments are: 

1. There is no limit to the number of 
amendments that may be offered, but each 
amendment must be disposed of before a 
new one may be proposed. 

2. After all amendments have been acted 
on, the meeting votes on the main motion, 
and all of the adopted amendments are 
incorporated in the main motion. 

3. All amendments require a majority 
vote for passage. 

4, A rejected amendment may not be re- 
submitted in identical form and no amend- 


ment may be offered reversing an amend- _ 


ment previously adopted. 

This is not all that can happen to a 
motion. In addition to amendments to the 
motion, you are also permitted to make 
amendments to the amendments. For ex- 
ample, the original motion stipulates that 
the magazine should have two editors. An 
amendment provides that the editors be 
paid salaries. This amendment can be 
amended to provide what the salary should 
be. ; 

Now, if you are thinking of whether you 
can amend the amendment to the amend- 
ment, the answer is “No.” Although this 
has really gone far enough, there is some- 
thing else you are allowed to do, for better 
or worse, and that is to introduce a sub- 
stitute for the motion itself or for any of 
the amendments or for everything that has 
been proposed on the question. The sub- 
stitute for an amendment does not modify 
the amendment, but replaces it and is sub< 
ject to the same rules that apply to amend<« 
ments. 

When amendments pile up to the point 
of confusing the membership, resorting to 
a substitute for the entire proposition may 
be helpful. The best way to do this, under 
the circumstances, is for someone to move 
to have a special committee designated to 
prepare a substitute motion for the whole. 

If the motion is adopted, the committee- 
elect should withdraw from the meeting to 
try to reconcile any contradictions con- 
tained in the motion or the amendments. 
It should bring forth a clear substitute 
that expresses the intentions of most of 
the proposals. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that the 
purpose of a motion is not to create an 
endless chain of acts, but to get some- 
thing done. In this connection, it is well 
to bear in mind that the motion and 
amendments do not necessarily conflict 
and that the proposer of a motion may 
accept the amendments without discussion 
or vote. 

Motions that cannot be amended: These 
include such motions as questions of order 
or appeal, objections to consideration of 
the question, or motions to adjourn, to call 
for the order of the day, to vote, to with- 
draw a motion, to take up a question out 
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of proper order, to suspend the rules, to 
table, to take from the table, to reconsider, 
to consider the previous question, to post- 
pone indefinitely, to amend an amendment, 
or to nominate. Motions to postpone in- 
definitely, to limit debate, or to recess can 
be amended as to time only. 


DELAYING OR CANCELING 
CONSIDERATION OF A MOTION 
It is not binding on a meeting to deal 
with a motion at the time it is proposed. 
On the contrary, the membership has the 
choice of postponing or renewing con- 
sideration of a motion. Here are some of 
the ways to attain such objectives. 


Objection to consideration: Considera- 
tion of any issue may be stopped before 
discussion begins on the question, even 
though it involves interrupting the 
speaker, by objecting to its consideration. 
This objection may be made by any mem- 
ber and does not require a second. Objec- 
tion to consideration calls for an immediate 
vote without debate or amendment and 
requires a two-thirds vote. If carried, the 
motion is dropped for all time. The pur- 
pose of the act is to prevent the meeting 
from dealing with a question that may be 
offensive. This reason should be primary. 
Other reasons may be because it might 
waste the time of the meeting or it may be 
inappropriate to deal with the question 
at the time. This action is very drastic and 
should not be employed to gag any mem- 
ber except the village idiot at his worst. 


Motion to postpone indefinitely: This is 
a polite way of killing a motion, at least 
for the moment. It differs from ‘Objection 
to consideration” insofar as the motion to 
postpone indefinitely and the motion itself 
are debatable and cannot be made while 
a member has the floor. This motion re- 
quires a second and calls for a majority 
vote. It cannot be amended and cannot be 
brought up again. 

Motion to “lay on the table’: If the 
meeting does not want to consider the 
motion at all, the procedure is to make a 
motion to “lay the question on the table.” 
This suspends consideration of the main 
motion and amendments until such time 


as the group chooses to take it up again, 
which can be later at the same meeting 
after other business has been transacted 
or at any subsequent meeting. This mo- 
tion must be seconded, requires a majority 
vote, may not be debated or amended or 
postponed. The only way to bring the mo- 
tion back is to move to “take it off the 
table.” 

Motion to postpone to a definite date: 
This is an expression of the will of the 
meeting to put off consideration of the 
proposal until later in the same session or 
until a subsequent meeting. The object of 
such an act is to delay consideration of the 
question until more members are present, 
or to enable members to acquire further 
information before making their decisions. 
This motion is debatable only as to the 
advisability of postponement. The subject 
matter of the motion is not debatable. It 
is open for amendment as to time only and 
requires a majority vote. 

Motion to refer to a committee: This is 
usually done if a meeting feels that a 
question requires more time and informa- 
tion before it acts upon it. A motion to 
refer to a committee names an existing 
committee or creates a special committee 
for its consideration and may be accom- 
panied by instructions. Seconding and a 
majority vote are required for passage of 
this motion. It can be debated only as to 
the desirability and advisability of refer- 
ring it to the committee. It can be 
amended only as to the nature of the com- 
mittee and as to the instructions. 


HOW TO REOPEN A QUESTION 

To avoid finality of decisions that may 
be harmful to the best interests of the 
members, certain actions previously taken 
by the members are subject to review by 
them. Such review may apply to matters 
acted upon, matters postponed, or matters 
delegated to committees. 

Motion to reconsider: This deals with 
something acted upon by a meeting which 
the members would like to reconsider at 
another time during the same meeting. It 
is a motion that should be made by one 
who has voted with the majority, whether 
in the affirmative or the negative, and is 


made because the voter has changed his 
mind on the matter in the light of new 
information. Very often a member deliber- 
ately votes for or against motions so that 
he can move for reconsideration of the 
subject later in the meeting when there 
May be a better chance for passing or 
defeating the motion because more mem- 
bers are present or because he will have 
an opportunity to persuade other members 
to change their votes. This is both good 
parliamentary procedure and democratic. 

A motion to reconsider requires a second, 
a@ majority vote, is debatable and cannot 
be renewed. If a motion to reconsider is 
carried, the question is before the assembly 
with its original parliamentary status. Mo- 
tions that cannot be reconsidered include: 
motions to take from the table, to lay on 
the table, or a motion for indefinite post- 
ponement that has been defeated. 

To take from the table: This motion al- 
lows a group to take up a subject that 
was set aside by a motion to table it at a 
previous meeting. This resumption of con- 
sideration on a question rates priority over 
any new motions and can be introduced 
when there is no other business before the 
body. Motion to take a question from the 
table requires a second and a majority vote, 
is not debatable and cannot be amended. 

A motion to rescind: This motion enables 
the membership to re-evaluate some action 
taken in the past because it may have been 
adopted without full understanding of the 
consequences at that time. The point of 
rescinding a previous act of an organiza- 
tion does not apply to any legally binding 
act committing the organization, nor to 
the election of members or Officers. This 
motion calls for a second and majority vote 
unless the original motion involved re- 
quired a two-thirds vote. It is debatable 
and cannot be amended. 

Several important techniques for keeping 
informed about proceedings, preventing 
violations and protecting the rights of 
members, correcting errors, and expedit- 
ing the business at hand, are: 

Moving the Previous Question: This asks 
that the discussion be stopped at once on 
any motion before the body. A move for 
the previous question cannot interrupt the 
speaker. It requires a second, is not de- 


batable, cannot be amended, and requires a, 
a two-thirds vote. Its purpose is to say ~ 
“Let’s stop talking and vote.” 

Point of Information: This is a method _ 
of obtaining information about what is oc- 
curring through the medium of the chair- 


man or the speaker. This interruption 
request is permissible even when one is 


speaking. It is unusual for the speaker or 


the chair to ignore such a request. Since 
it is intended only to secure information, 
it is not proper to use this as a device to 
make a statement or delay proceedings. 

Point of Order: This questions the cor- 
rectness of any action at the time it oc- 
curs. The only time that a point of order 
can be employed after an action has 
taken place, is if it involves a violation of 
by-laws, constitution, or the law. It is 
raised on the basis of a mistake or omis- 
sion in procedure, of a violation of the 
rules of the organization, of decorum in 
debate, or of irrelevancy of debate and 
procedure. A point of order needs no sec- 
onding, cannot be amended and requires 
no vote. 

A point of order may be raised by any 
member at any time. It is in the nature 
of a demand addressed to the chair, which 
is required to act immediately on the point 
of order raised. The procedure is as follows: 
A member announces, “I rise to a point of 
order.” This automatically halts any dis- 
cussion or action until the chairman rules 
on the point of order. If the chairman 
concurs, he announces that the point of 
order was well taken, and proceeds to cor- 
rect whatever is in question. 

Appeal: If any other member takes ex- 
ception to this ruling, he may appeal from 
the decision of the chair. Another basis for 
an appeal may result when the chair de- 
clares the point of order not well taken. 
This appeal is usually made by the person 
raising the point of order. All appeals re- 
quire a second, are debatable and are sub- 
ject to a majority vote of the membership. 
If they vote for the appeal, the chairman's 
decision is reversed. If they vote against 
the appeal, the chairman’s decision is up- 
held. In the event of a tie vote, the chair- 
man is sustained. If the chairman is a 
member of the organization, he has the 
right to vote and may make the tie. 
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have tried to project the reader into 
tual participation in the forming of an 
organization and the conduct of a meeting, 
d we have given more attention to the 
cesses than to the discussion of techni- 
1 rules. In following this course, we may 
have omitted some matters that do not 
occur at every meeting, but that do hap- 
‘pen occasionally and should be understood. 
~ Removal of officers: This is sometimes an 
unhappy necessity. Misconduct of an officer 
may involve neglect of duties, abuse of 
privileges or incompetence. The removal of 
pen Officer is accomplished by preferring 
charges which should be of a serious nature 
and supported by proof. The charges may 
_be considered at a general meeting or re- 
ferred to a committee to investigate and to 
recommend a course of action. A two-thirds 
vote of the members present is required 
to remove an Officer. A motion to remove 
an officer is debatable. 


Expulsion of members: If a member vio- 
lates his obligations and duties or is in- 
volved in an act that may bring disrepute 
- to the organization, he is subject to charges 
and a hearing before a committee or the 
membership and can be expelled by a two- 
thirds vote. This action is debatable. Ob- 
viousiy, such actions should not be under- 
taken unless the charges are serious and 


nary action in the form of ¢ a motio 
immediate expulsion. This is not debatat 
and requires a two-thirds vote. 
Question of privilege: A member may 
interrupt a meeting at any time to raise - 
a question involving the comfort or con-— 
venience of the membership. It may con-— 
cern such matters as the physical condition — 
of the meeting hall, the seating of the 
members, the conduct of persons present, 
or the ability to hear speakers. This request ) 
requires no second, is not debatable, cannot 
be amended and is decided by the chair. , 
Suspension of the rules: The object of a 
proposal to suspend the rules is to permit 
a meeting to do something that is ordi- 
narily prohibited by the rules of parlia- 


mentary procedure or by the adopted order | : 
of business. The suspension of rules is y 
generally employed to deal with an emer- : 
gency or special condition, such as per- 


mitting a guest speaker to start earlier 
than scheduled or allowing for the interrup- — 
tion of the regular order of business by a 
visiting committee. There are other cir- ; 
cumstances under which the suspension of © 
rules is permitted, but these cases are too 4 
complicated to be treated here. This mo-- 
tion cannot interrupt a speaker, requires 
a second, cannot be debated or amended, 
and requires a two-thirds vote. 

We have endeavored to outline some of 
the basic rules for the benefit of the many 
people who want some simple knowledge 
of how to form an organization, how to 
conduct a meeting, or how to participate 
in one; also to help spectators at a con- 
vention understand what is going on. Be- 
yond this, we refer you to the authorities 
on parliamentary procedure. 

However important rules are for guidance 
in most human activities, there is no doubt 
that much is accomplished through infor- 
mal discussion and action, and we do not 
hesitate to urge small friendly groups to do 
their business with as little formality and 
as few restrictions as possible. If this does 
not always work, we hope our book is there 
to serve you. 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE SYSTEMS 


by Florence Osborn 
Bridge Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


HE BEST and most widely played con- 

tract bridge system—the Culbertson 
approach-forcing system—is basically the 
same today as it was 25 years ago. 

This system limits use of artificial or 
conventional bids to specific situations, so 
that the whole bidding language is easily 
understood by partners and opponents. 

There is a definite revival of interest in 
the point-count method of valuing a 
bridge hand to determine potential win- 
ners, as Opposed to the Culbertson honor- 
trick method of counting high cards. The 
Work 4-3-2-1 point-count, introduced by 
the late Milton C. Work is most accurate 
for no-trump bidding, whereas the honor- 
trick method is most accurate for suit 
bidding. 3 

Charles H. Goren, highest-ranking 
player of the American Contract Bridge 
League, has extended use of the point- 
count into suit bidding and uses it 
throughout his system, which, other than 
for the count, is the same as Culbertson’s. 

In 1954, Culbertson issued his version of 
point-count as applied to both suit and 
no-trump bidding. His approach-forcing 
system has undergone no serious change, 
but it now may be interpreted in points 
or honor-tricks, according to preference. 

Bridge players can play according to 
Culbertson or Goren with no misunder- 
standing. The two agree on all funda- 
mental points. They differ on the method 
of counting distribution, Culbertson 
counting length, Goren shortness, but the 
points add up the same. 

Following is a digest of the new Cul- 
bertson system with both point and honor- 
trick requirements; following this is the 
Goren method of counting distribution. 


CULBERTSON METHOD 
Point-Count Table 


Ace —4pts.| agg 1 point for all 4 
aes ae aces. Deduct 1 point for 
7 . : on 

Jicke— ptr single K, Q or 


Average hand: 10 pts. The Deck: 40 pts. 
Honor-Trick Table 
PA Ba beet BR 
A-K in same suit 
1% H. T. 
A-Q in same suit 


Shoge as9 br 
Ace 
K-Q in same suit 
K-J-10 in same suit 
K-x and K-x 


yy, H.T. 
K-x 
Q-J-x 
Q-x and Q-x 
Average hand: 2-214 H. T. 
The deck: 8-814 H. T. 


Game and Slam Expectancies 
26 points or 6-6% 


As epee tka combined 


hands will produce game at no-trump 


or major suit, 29 points in minor. 


33 points or 37 points (7-8 H. T.) respec-_ 


tively will produce a small slam or grand 
slam. 


OPENING SUIT-BIDS OF ONE 

To the high-card count add 1 pt. for 
each card over four in the trump suit, 
and add 1 pt. for each card over three 
in all side suits. Note: Add 1 and 2 pts. 
for 100 and 150 honors. 

13-pt. hands (3 H. T.) with a biddable 
suit (Q-J-x-x or better) may be opened. 

14-pt. hands (3144 H. T.) should always 
be opened. 

11- or 12-pt. hands (2+ to 24% H. T.) 
and a good five-card or longer suit, may be 
opened. 

In third position, open with 11 pts. 
(2+ H. T.) on a good suit. 

In fourth position, open any 13-pt. hand 
(Coa s i a Be 


Note: All opening one-bids (except third . 


or fourth hand) announce at least 2% 


H. T. (defensive). 


RESPONSES TO SUIT-BIDS OF ONE 

To your high-card count add the num- 
ber of points obtained by subtracting your 
shortest suit from your trump length. 
Deduct 1 pt. if your hand has no four- 
card or longer side suit, 

Raise partner’s suit-bid to two (single 
raise) with 6-10 pts. (114-2 H. T.). 

Raise to three (double raise, forcing) 
with 13-16 pts. (3-344 H. T.). 

Respond one no-trump with 6-10 pts. 
(14%-2 H. T.) and a balanced hand. 

Respond two no-trump with 13-15 pts. 
(3-8'4% H.T.) and a balanced hand. 

Respond three no-trump with 16-18 pts. 
(4 H. T.), all unbid suits stopped and 
4-3-3-3 pattern. 

Take out to your own suit at the one- 
level (forcing for one round) with 6 pts. 
(minimum) to 17 pts. (14-34% H. T.). 

Take out to the one- or the two-level 
(forcing for one round) with 10 pts. (mini- 
mum) to 17 pts. (2-344 H. T.). 

Make a single jump takeout (forcing to 
game; suggests possible slam) with 18 pts. 
or more (4 or more H. T.). 
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' OPENING BIDS OF ONE NO-TRUMP AND 
RESPONSES 

Open one no-trump with 16-18 pts. 
(314%4-4+ H. T.), stoppers in three suits 
and at least Q-x in the fourth suit; pro- 
vided the hand-pattern is 4-3-3-3, 4-4-3-2 
(but not with both majors), 5-3-3-2 (if 
the long suit is a minor), and 6-3-2-2 (if 
the long suit is a strong minor). 

Raise partner’s opening one no-trump 


pid to two with 8-9 pts. (11%4-2+ H. T.). 


Raise to three no-trump with 10-14 
pts. (214-3 H. T.). 
' Make a small-slam try with 15-16 pts. 
(3% H. T.) or a direct small-slam bid 


with 17-20 pts. (4-414 H. T.). With 21 pts. 


(4% H. T.), proceed similarly for a grand 
slam. Note: A takeout of one no-trump to 
two of a suit is forcing for one round, but 
a rebid of the same suit at the three-level 
is a sign-off. 
OPENING BIDS OF TWO AND THREE 
NO-TRUMP AND RESPONSES 

Open two no-trump with 22-24 pts. 

(5+-5144+ H. T.), balanced distribution 


‘and all suits stopped. 


Open three no-trump with 25-27 pts. 
(6+-64%4+ H. T.), all suits stopped and 
only 4-3-3-3 distribution. Note: With a 
no-trump hand but 19-21 pts. (4+-5+ 
H. T.), Open with a one-bid in a suit. ° 

Raise partner’s two no-trump opening 
to three with 3-8 pts. (%4-14%4,+ H. T.). 

Try for a slam with 9 pts. (2 H. T.) or 
more. Any bid over an opening three no- 
trump is a slam try. 


OPENING TWO-BIDS IN A SUIT AND 
RESPONSES 


This unconditionally forcing-to-game 
bid requires: 

21-22 pts. (44%4-5+ H. T.) with a solid 
or nearly solid (one loser) six-card or 
longer suit. 

23-26 pts. (5144-6 H. T.) with a strong 
six-, five- or four-card suit. 

Respond negatively by bidding two no- 
trump with 6 pts. (1+ H. T.) or less. 
Exception: Bid a higher-ranking suit such 
as A-Q-x-x or A-J-10-x. 

Respond positively with a suit takeout, 
a raise (with adequate trump support), or 
a jump to three no-trump with 7 pts. (1-2 
H. T.) or more. 


DEFENSIVE BIDDING 
For overcalls (simple defense) and 


sacrifice bids (calculated overbids either 
as an opening bidder or defender) use: 


Rule of Two and Three 
‘When the opponents are bidding, and 

partner has passed or has made no bid, 
do not bid unless you can win, in your 
own hand, 

Within 2 tricks of your contract 

if VULNERABLE, or 

Within 3 tricks of your contract 

if NOT VULNERABLE. 


Information Please Almanac a 


ag 


Then you cannot be set more than 500 
points, which would be the value of the 
opponents’ game. 

For strength-showing bids such as take- 
out doubles, no-trump overcalls and jump 
suit takeouts, you need 13-18 pts. (3-4 
H. T.); for forcing cue bids, 19 pts. (4% 
H. T.) or more. 

When to Double for Penalties 

Double when you can count enough 
defensive winners in the combined hands 
to defeat the opponents at least two. tricks, 
or enough certain winners to defeat them 
one trick. Avoid doubling slams. 

The expected penalty must be worth 
more than any contract your side can 
surely bid and make. 


GOREN POINT-COUNT DIFFERENCES 

The valuation offered by Goren differs 
chiefly in the method of counting distribu- 
tional values for opening suit bids and 
Taises, Goren counting shortness instead 
of length as follows: 

1. In opening bids of one in a suit, the 
value of a hand is determined by adding 
to the high-card point-count: 

3 pts. for a void 
2 pts. for each singleton 
1 pt. for each doubleton. 

2. In counting the dummy hand for 
raising partner’s suit bid, add to the high- 
card point-count (plus promotional value 
of honors in partner’s suit): 

5 pts. for a void 
3 pts. for each singleton 
1 pt. for each doubleton. 

Deduct 1 pt. if your hand contains only 
three trumps, also 1 pt. if your hand is 
distributed 4-3-3-3. 


BLACKWOOD SLAM CONVENTION 

When either partner has bid a suit, a 
bid of four no-trump is forcing and re- 
quires partner to respond as follows: Five 
clubs, lacking an ace. Five diamonds, 
holding one ace. Five hearts, holding two 
aces. Five spades, holding three aces. Five 
no-trump (five clubs optional), holding 
all four aces. 

If after one of these responses the four 
no-trump bidder bids five no-trump, his 
partner must then show kings on the same 
schedule at the six-level. 


STAYMAN NO-TRUMP CONVENTION 

A response of two clubs to an opening 
bid of one no-trump, 16-18 pts. (344,-4+ 
H. T.), does not promise a club suit but 
asks the opener whether or not he has a 
four-card major suit as part of his no- 
trump bid. With a showable spade suit 
(Q-x-x-x or better), his rebid is two 
spades. With a showable heart suit his 
rebid is two hearts. If he has neither 
major his rebid is two diamonds with a 
minimum 16-pt. no-trump opening, and 
with a maximum 18-pt. opening his rebid 
is two no-trump. 
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TROUBLED. AREAS—Indo-China boundary settlement as of July 21, 1954. 
India and Pakistan both claimed the Province of Kashmir. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
* 


(State flower, bird, etc. are official unless otherwise indicated; dates in parentheses are those 
5 ~ I ; of adop- 
tion. Name of Governor is followed by party designation and date of expiration of term. Area is total of 


land and inland water. Estimated population figures for 1953 are as of 


uly 1. Largest cities show 1950 


Census, population and include incorporated places only.) 


ALABAMA 


Capital: Montgomery. 

Governor: Gordon Persons (Dem., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1817. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 14, 1819 (22). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 11, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: July 13, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1901. 

Motto: Audemus jura nostra defendere (We 
dare defend our rights). 

State flower: Goldenrod (1927). 

State bird: Yellowhammer (1927). 

State song: “Alabama” (1931). 

Nickname: Yellowhammer State. 

Origin of name: Disputed. May come from 
Choctaw meaning ‘“thicket-clearers’’ or 
“‘vegetarian-gatherers.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,832,961 (17). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,061,743 (17). 

1953 estimated population: 3,114,000. 

Area & (rank): 51,609 sq. mi. (28). 

Geographic center: In Chilton Co., 12 mi. SW 
of Clanton. 

Number of counties: 67. 

Largest cities: Birmingham (326,037); Mobile 
129,009); Montgomery (106,525); Gadsden 
(55,725) ; Tuscaloosa (46,396). 

State forests: 6 (14,248.58 ac.). 

State parks: 34 (39,619.6 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $235,220,058. 

State general expenditure (1953): $239,525,288. 


Alabama is the biggest heavy-industry 
state in the South. Cotton goods, iron and 
steel and saw mill products lead Alabama’s 
manufacturing, which is centered in the 
mills, mines and factories in and around 
Birmingham, the “Pittsburgh of the South.” 
The state is also high in the growing of 
nuts, corn, hay and sweet potatoes. Other 
interests include the. making of commercial 
fertilizer and shipping of raw cotton, iron 
and steel and hardwood lumber. 

Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, 
provides a great electric power source. At 
Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker T. 


‘Washington, Dr. George Washington Carver 


carried out his famed agricultural research. 

The Confederacy was founded at Mont- 
gomery in Feb., 1861, and for a time the 
city was the Confederate capital. 

In 1540, Hernando de Soto and his treasure 
seekers were the first white men to see the 
state, although Cabeza de Vaca may have 
preceded him in 1528. 
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ARIZONA 


Capital: Phoenix. 

Governor: Howard Pyle (Rep., 1954). 

Organized as territory: Feb. 24, 1863. 

Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1912 (48). 

Present constitution adopted: 1911. 

Motto: Ditat Dews (God enriches). 

State flower: Flower of saguaro cactus (1931). 

State bird: Cactus wren (1931). 

State colors: Blue and old gold (1915). 

State song: ‘“‘Arizona,”’ a march song (1919). 

State tree: Palo Verde (1954). 

Nickname: Grand Canyon State. 

Origin of name: From the Indian ‘‘Arizonac,” 
meaning “little spring.” 

1940 population & (rank): 499,261 (43). 

1950 population & (rank): 749,587 (37). 

1953 estimated population: 930,000. 

Area & (rank): 113,909 sq. mi. (5). 

Geographic center: In Yavapai Co., 55 mi. SE 
of Prescott. 

Number of counties: 14. | 

Largest cities: Phoenix (106,818); Tucson (45,- 
454); Mesa (16,790); Douglas (9,442); Yuma 
(9,145). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (8,250 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952-53): $42,538,862. 

State general expenditure (1952-53): $37,576,999. 


Agriculture is Arizona’s largest revenue- 
producing industry. By means of irrigation, 
its once arid acres produce alfalfa, cotton, 
wheat, sorghum, vegetables, citrus fruits and 
dates. Income from livestock ranks high from 
both range and feeder cattle. 

Mining of copper, gold, vanadium, uranium 
and silver ranks next among the industries, 
the production of copper exceeding that of 
any other state. Smelting and refining are 
leading activities. 

Phoenix, its largest city, is both a popular 
health resort and a busy shipper of cotton 
and vegetables. Douglas loads cattle and 
smelts copper. 

With the Hopi, Navajo (the largest in 
numbers) and Apache tribes, Arizona has 
the largest U. S. Indian population, spread 
over fourteen reservations. It also has some 
of the country’s most famous scenery. In 
the north is the Grand Canyon; in the east 
is the Petrified Forest. 

Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, entered 
the state in 1539 in search of the mythical 
seven cities of Cibola, and was followed a 
year later by Coronado. 


ARKANSAS 


Capital: Little Rock. 

Governor: Francis Cherry (Dem., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1819. 

Entered Union & (rank): June 15, 1836 (25). 
Seceded from Union: May 6, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: June 22, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1874. 

Motto: Regnat populus (The people rule). 


_ State flower: Apple Blossom (1901). 
' State tree: Pine (1939). 


State bird: Mockingbird. 


State song: “The Arkansas Traveler” (1949). 
- Nickname: Land of Opportunity. 


Origin of name: From the Quapaw Indians. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,949,387 (24). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,909,511 (30). 

1953 estimated population: 1,909,000. 

Area & (rank): 53,102 sq. mi. (26). 

Geographic center: In Pulaski Co., 12 mi. N of 
W of Little Rock. 

Number of counties: 75. 

Largest cities: Little Rock (102,213); Fort 
Smith (47,942); North Little Rock (44,097) ; 
Pine Bluff (37,162); Hot Springs (29,307). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 7 (17,907 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $101,207,000. 

State general expenditure (1951): $99,000,000. 


About 90 per cent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from the 
earth of Arkansas, which also contains 
North America’s only known diamond mine, 
located in Pike County near Murfreesboro, 
and presently inactive. 

Mostly flat, Arkansas has an equable 
southern climate and fertile central valleys 
which grow cotton, rice, wheat, corn, oats, 
potatoes and fruit. Other industries are oil 
production, lumbering and the production of 
whetstones and antimony ore. 

Hot Springs entertains fifteen times its 
population in guests each year. Its forty- 
seven famous curative mineral springs, the 
only ones administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are in Hot Springs National Park 
in the Ouachita Mountains. Pine Bluff has 
the unique distinction of having the largest 
archery factory in the country. 

Hernando de Soto was probably the first 
white man to see this state in 1541. 


CALIFORNIA 
Capital: Sacramento. 
Governor: Goodwin J. Knight (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Sept. 9, 1850 (31). 
Present constitution adopted: 1879. 
Motto: Eureka (I have found it). 
State flower: Golden poppy (1903). 
State tree: California redwood (1937). 
State bird: California valley quail (1931). 
State animal: Grizzly bear (unofficial). 
State fish: California golden trout (1947). 
State insect: California dog-face butterfly 
(unofficial) . 
State colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 
State song: “I Love You, California’ (1951). 
Nickname: Golden State. 
Origin of name: From a book by the Spaniard 
Ordofiez de Montalvo. 
1940 population & (rank): 6,907,387 (5). 
1950 population & (rank): 10,586,223 (2). 
1954 estimated ropulation: 12,450,000. 


Information Please ‘Almare 


Area & (rank): 158,693 sq. mi. (2). 

Geographic center: In Madera Co., 35 mi. NE 
of Madera. . 

Number of counties: 58. 

Largest cities: Los Angeles (2,104,663); San 
Francisco (798,000); Oakland (397,000); 
San Diego (434,924); Long Beach (262,000). 

State forests: 8 (70,235 ac.). 

State parks and beaches: 137 (559,888 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $1,396,822,000. 

State general expenditure (1952): $1,415,226,000. 


California, celebrated for cinema and sun- 
shine, is one of the nation’s economic giants. 
It collects more money from raising food 
and catching fish than any other state and 
it stands high in oil production, lumbering 
and manufacturing. Out-of-state tourist vis- 
itors and the travel and recreation expend- 
itures of the state’s residents continue to 
play an important part in the expansion 
of trade and employment opportunities. Ir- 
rigation, in which California leads the coun- 
try, makes possible the production of more 
than 200 commercial crops, with cotton, 
grapes, hay, oranges, barley, lettuce, toma- 
toes, potatoes and peaches topping the list. 
The state also leads in making wines and 
brandies. 

Nature is spectacular. Death Valley, in the 
southeast, is 282 feet below sea level, the 
lowest spot in the nation; Mt. Whitney, 
a 14,496-foot peak, is the highest point in 
the U. S.; Lassen Peak is the only active 
U. S. voleano although its last eruptions 
were recorded in the years from 1914 to 
1917; and the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park is estimated to be about 
3,500 years old. San Pedro is the world’s 
largest Man-made harbor, and the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, operated and owned by the Gian- 
nini family, is the largest private bank. 

Gold, which was responsible for the state’s 
settlement boom, is still found here, but the 
state’s most important mineral products to- 
day are oil, natural gas and natural gas 
liquids, cement, sand and gravel, boron min- 
erals, miscellaneous stones, tungsten, iron 
ore, diatonite, gypsum, salt and gold. 

California is a leader in industrial energy 
and its cities specialize in airplane making, 
shipbuilding, furniture manufacturing and 
machinery production. 

California’s four national parks are great 
tourist attractions and the San Francisco- 
Oakland and Golden Gate Bridges are among 
the world’s engineering marvels. 

Because written Chinese contains no al- 
phabet, the telephone operators in China- 
town of San Francisco are unique: they 
have to memorize the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of subscribers. 

Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Spanish explorer, 
was probably the first white man to see the 


state in 1542. 
COLORADO 
Capital: Denver. 
Governor: Dan Thornton (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Feb. 28, 1861. 
Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 1, 1876 (38). 
Present constitution adopted: 1876. 
Motto: Nil sine Numine (Nothing without 
Providence). ing Pe 


The States 


State flower: 
(1899). 

State tree: Colorado blue spruce (1939). 

State bird: Lark bunting (1931). 

State colors: Blue and white (1911). 

State song: “Where the Columbines Grow” 
(1915). 

Nickname: Centennial State. 

py Ee of name: From the Spanish, meaning 
“re ” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,123,296 (33). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,325,089 (34). 

1953 estimated population: 1,413,000. 

Area & (rank): 104,247 sq. mi. (7). 

Geographic center: In Park Co., 30 mi. NW of 
Pikes Peak. 

Number of counties: 63. 

Largest cities: Denver (415,786); Pueblo (63,- 
685); Colorado Springs (45,472); Greeley 
(20,354); Boulder (19,999). 

State forests: 1 (70,980 ac.). 

State parks: None. 

Total state revenue (1953): $202,538,521. 

Total state expenditure (1953): $204,454,508. 


Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
nation, with 52 of its peaks over 14,000 feet in 
height and more than 1,000 going beyond the 
10,000-foot mark, began as a miner of gold 
but has been predominantly agricultural in 
recent times. Livestock, wheat, hay, beans, 
sugar beets, corn, potatoes, barley and truck 
vegetables head the crop list. Like California 
and Arkansas, the state has a highly de- 
veloped irrigation system to counteract its 
dry climate and promote farming. 

Colorado is one of the nation’s lancext 
producers of uranium and vanadium; also 
mined are gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
molybdenum, coal and several nonmetallics. 
The state is also a leading oil producer. 

Pueblo, the “Pittsburgh of the West,” 
makes iron, steel, brick, tile and foundry 
products. Colorado Springs is perhaps the 
most popular tourist center in the Rocky 
Mountain sector. Mount Evans Highway is 
the highest auto road in the world. The 
world’s highest suspension bridge stretches 
1,053 feet over the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
kansas River. Summit Lake, 12,740 feet high, 
near the top of Mt. Evans, is the highest lake 
in the U.S. reached by an auto road. 

Of archeological interest are the cliff dwell- 
ings in the southwestern part of the state 
dating back to the lst century A.D. 

Coronado entered the state in 1540. 


Rocky Mountain columbine 


CONNECTICUT 
Capital: Hartford. 
Governor: John Lodge (Rep., 1955). 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 9, 1788 (5). 

Present constitution adopted: 1818; revised effec- 
tive 1955. 

Motto: Qui transtulit sustinet (He who trans- 
planted still sustains). 

State flower: Mountain laurel (1907). 

State tree: White oak (1947). 

State bird: American robin (1943). 

State song: None. 

Nicknames: Constitution State; 
State; Land of Steady Habits. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word mean- 
ing “beside the long tidal river.’ 

1940 population & (rank): 1,709,242 (31). 


Nutmeg 


1950 population & (rank): 2,007,280 (28). 

1953 estimated population: 2,162,000. 

Area & (rank): 5,009 sq. mi. (46). 

Geographic center: In Hartford Co., at East 
Berlin. 

Number of counties: 8 

Largest cities: Hartford (177,397); New Haven 
(164,443); Bridgeport (158,709); Waterbury 
(104,477); Stamford (74,293). 

State forests: 26. 

State parks: 66. 

State general revenue (1953): $221,426,092. 

State general expenditure (1953): $196,764,603. 


Connecticut earned its sobriquet, the 


“Arsenal of the Nation,” by its ability to — 


turn out firearms and ammunition in early 
days, and from this developed an ability to 
turn out precision instruments of all classes. 

Connecticut’s cities produce a variety of 
products, some of which are: arms, sewing 
machines, airplanes, typewriters, motors, 
hardware, cutlery, tools, clocks, locks, pot- 
tery, machinery, brass products and hats. 
Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. news- 
paper, the Courant, established in 1764, is the 
insurance capital of the nation. 

Connecticut devotes its farmland mainly 
to dairying, fruit growing and poultry rais- 
ing. It stands high in tobacco growing and 
no crop in the nation receives as high a 
price per acre as her shade-grown tobacco. 

The state is a popular resort area both 
for its beaches on Long Island Sound and 
for its inland lakes and forested hills. The 
southwest part of the state is a suburban 
area of New York City. 

Connecticut was the first state to have a 
written constitution, the Fundamental Or- 
ders, adopted by three original towns of Co- 
lonial days in Jan., 1639. 

A Dutch trader, Adrian Block, began the 
exploration of the state in 1614. 


DELAWARE 


Capital: Dover. 

Governor: J. Caleb Boggs (Rep., 1957). 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 7, 1787 (1). 

Present constitution adopted: 1897. 

Motto: Liberty and independence. 

State flower: Peach blossom. 

State bird: Blue hen chicken. 

State song: “Our Delaware.” 

Nicknames: Diamond State; Blue Hen State; 
First State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Sir Thomas West, 
Lord De La Warr. 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1953 estimated population: 358,000. 

Area & (rank): 2,057 sq. mi. (47). 

Geographic center: In Kent Co., 11 mi. S of 
Dover. 

Number of counties: 3. 

Largest cities: Wilmington (110,356); Newark 
(6,731); Dover (6,223); New Castle (5,396) ; 
Elsmere (5,314). 

State forests: 5 (4,200 ac.). 

State parks: 3. 

State general revenue (1953) 

State general expenditure (1953) : 


266,505 (46). 
318,085 (46). 


: $26,499,109. 
$33,139,388. 


Little Delaware, at the lowest mean ele- 
vation of any state, grows a great variety of 


Pas. & 


-icals, 
morocco leathers, textiles, paper, metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, machine tools and trans- 
portation equipment of every major type. 


anal fruit and vegetables and is a U. S. 
pioneer in the industry of food canning. 
‘Peaches, strawberries, apples, corn, wheat, 
lima beans, asparagus, tomatoes and hay 
are the leading crops. Fishing in the bay is 
an important industry. Delaware’s chicken 
farms are one of the great supply sources 


for the big markets of the East. 


Manufactures in Delawaré include chem- 
vulcanized fiber, glazed kid and 


In 1844, the Bangor, the first iron seagoing 
propellor-type vessel constructed in the 


_ U.S., was launched at Wilmington. 


-U. S. Constitution, on Dec. 7, 1787. 


Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
During 


_ the Civil War, although a slave state, Dela- 


ware refused to secede from the Union; the 
southern part of the state, however, sup- 
plied many supporters to the Confederacy. 

Henry Hudson discovered Delaware Bay in 
his exploration of 1609. First settlers in the 
state were Dutchmen, who arrived in 1631, 
but who were shortly afterwards massacred 
by the Indians. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(City of Washington) 

Land ceded to Congress: 1788 by Maryland; 1789 
by Virginia (retroceded to Virginia Sept. 
7, 1846). 

Seat of government transferred to D. C.: Dec. 1, 
1800. 

Created municipal corporation: Feb. 21, 1871. 


Present form of government established: June 11, 
1878. 


Board of Commissioners: Samuel Spencer 
(Pres.). 
Motto: Justitia omnibus (Justice to all). 


Official flower: American beauty rose. 

Origin of name: In honor of Columbus. 

1940 population & (rank as city) : 663,091 (11). 

1950 population & (rank as city): 802,178 (9). 

1953 estimated population: 841,000. 

Area: Land, 61.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 17.8. 

Geographic center: Near corner of Fourth and 
L Sts., NW. 

Altitude: Highest, 420 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: Between Virginia and Maryland, on 
Potomac River. 

Churches: Protestant, 425; Roman Catholic, 
36; Jewish, 12; others, 4. 

City-owned parks: 730 (12,500 ac.). 

Telephones: 709,847. 

Radio sets: 374,204. 

Television sets: 175,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 13; FM, 7. 

Television stations: 4, 

Assessed valuation (1953): $2,944,063,417. 

City tax rate (1953): $2.15 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1953): None. 

Revenue (1953): $152,814,850. 

Expenditure (1953): $147,005,128. 


The District of Columbia—identical with 
the City of Washington—is the capital of 
the U. S. and the first carefully planned 
capital in the world. 

D. C. history began in 1790 when Congress 
directed selection of a new capital site, 10 
miles square, along the Potomac. When the 


site was determined, it included thirty and 
three-quarters square miles on the Virginia 
side of the river. In 1846, however. Congress 
returned that area to Virginia. 


President Washington had commissioned 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engineer 
who had fought in the Revolution, to plan 
the new capital and in 1800 the government 
moved in. In 1814, during the War of 1812, a 
British force fired the capital and it was 
from the white paint applied to cover fire 
damage that the President’s home came to 
be called the White House. 


Washington’s skyline is dominated by the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, 
towering 555 feet. The Capitol, while not in 
the city center, is the key to the street ad- 
dress system. The city is laid out in rec- 
tangular blocks, created by streets intersect- 
ing at right angles. In addition, diagonal 
arteries fan out from various centers. Penn- 
sylvania Avenue—the radial lines are gen- 
erally named for the states—is the most 
famous of them, with the White House at 
number 1600. 


The Capitol is 751 feet long and 350 feet 
wide. It has 431 rooms. The two wings, con- 
structed of marble, house the Senate and 
the House; and the central part of the build- 
ing contains the Rotunda, the Statuary Hall 
and the old Supreme Court chamber. Visitors 
may go through the building from 9 A.M. 
until 4:30 p.m. Congress normally convenes 
at noon, and the floor of the Senate and 
House must be cleared by 11:45 am. The 
galleries in the Senate and House chambers 
are open to visitors during sessions. 

Washington has many other famous build- 
ings and monuments—the Library of Con- 
gress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, 
Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier (Arlington Cemetery), Treasury Build- 
ing, the Pentagon, Petersen House (where 
Lincoln died) and scores of others. 

Washington is administered by three com- 
missioners appointed by the President. Two 
of them must be residents of D. C. and the 
third must be a U. S. Army engineer ap- 
pointed by the Chief of Engineers. 


FLORIDA 


Capital: Tallahassee. 
Governor: Charley E. Johns (acting) .* 
Organized as territory: Mar. 30, 1822. 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 3, 1845 (27). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 10, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: June 25, 1868. 
Present constitution adopted: 1885. 
Motto: In God we trust. 
State flower: Orange blossom (1909). 
State bird: Mockingbird (1927). 
State song: ‘“Swanee River” (1935). 
Nickname: Sunshine State. 
Origin of name: From the Spanish, meaning 
“feast of flowers’ (Easter). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,897,414 (27). 
{950 population & (rank): 2,771,305 (20). 
1953 estimated population: 3,353,000. 
Area & (rank): 58,666 sq. mi. (21). 
Geographic center: In Citrus Co., 12 mi. W of 
N of Brooksville. 
*To Jan. 1955. 


Number of counties: 67. 

Largest cities: Miami (249,276); Jacksonville 
(204,517); Tampa (124,681); St. Petersburg 
(96,738); Orlando (52,367). 

State forests: 4 (204,035 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (74,936 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $278,479,314. 


State general expenditure (1953): $220,374,511. 


Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady pur- 
suit, but hotel statistics point to its chief 
fame—resort and tourist business. Along its 
coastline, the longest of any state, dozens 
of communities more than double in popu- 
lation during the winter season when north- 
erners flee snow and cold. 


Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida’s crop 
list, then come tomatoes, tobacco, beans, 
celery, potatoes and peanuts. Truck garden- 
ing, commercial fishing and cattle are lead- 

- ing industries. Deep-sea fishing for sport is a 
leading tourist hobby. 


Florida’s low elevation is dotted by some 
30,000 small lakes and the Everglades 
swamp in the south. Tampa is.one of the 
largest cigar manufacturers and Jackson- 
ville ships lumber and turpentine. St. Au- 
gustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest town 
of European origin in the U. S. Key West, 
exclusive resort city, is the southernmost 
city in the U. S. and is connected to the 
mainland by a unique causeway. 


In 1513, Ponce de Leon, seeking the mythi- 
cal “Fountain of Youth,” was the first white 
man to see the state. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta. 

Governor: Herman E. Talmadge (Dem., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 2, 1788 (4). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 19, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: July 15, 1870. 

Present constitution adopted: 1945. 

Motto: Wisdom, justice and moderation. 

State flower: Cherokee rose (1916). 

State tree: Live oak (1937). 

State bird: Brown thrasher (1935). 

State song: “‘Georgia’”’ (1922). 

Nicknames: Peach State; Empire State of the 
South. 

Origin of name: In honor of George II of Eng- 
land. 

1940 pepuratien & (rank): 3,123,723 (14). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,444,578 (13). 

1953 estimated population: 3,585,000. 

Area & (rank): 58,876 sq. mi. (20). 


Capital: 


Geographic center: In Twiggs Co., 18 mi. SE 
of Macon. 

Number of counties: 159. 

Largest cities: Atlanta (331,314); Savannah 


(119,638) ; Columbus (79,611); Augusta (71,- 
508); Macon (70,252). 
State forests: 2 (2,000 ac.). 
State parks: 25 (32,222 ac.). 
State general revenue (1951): $228,876,399.59. 
State, general allocations (1951): $217,110,506.78. 


Géorgia is typical of the changing South. 
The value of its factory products has passed 
the value of its farm products, and in- 
dustrialization is ever increasing. Atlanta 
is’ achieving importance as an industrial 
center. Cotton and lumber products, fer- 


tilizer, processed food and a great varletya . 


of other items are among the factory output . 


of Macon, Augusta, Savannah and Columbus. _ 


Because of its numerous textile mills, Co- | 


lumbus is called the “Lowell of the South. oa 


Georgia ranks high in cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts and pecans. Georgia’s peaches are — 
nationally famous. From its vast stands of 


pine come more than half of all U.S. resin 


and turpentine. The state is one of the. 
leaders in the value of its clay products. 
Cattle grazing is extensive. Georgia marble — 
is widely used. 


Warm Springs has the celebrated founda 
tion operated to aid infantile paralysis vic-~ 
tims. It was there that President Franklin — 
D. Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. ; 


Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540, 
looked over the red clay of Georgia, and 
General James Oglethorpe founded its first 
British colony Feb. 12, 1733, at Savannah. 


IDAHO 


Capital: Boise. 

Governor: Len B. Jordan (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1863. 
Entered Union & (rank): July 3, 1890 (43). 
Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Esto perpetua (It is perpetuated). 
State flower: Syringa (1931). 

State tree: White pine (1935). 

State bird: Mountain bluebird (1931). 


State song: “Here We Have Idaho.” 
Nicknames: Gem State; Gem of the moun- 
tains. 


Origin of name: From a Shoshoni Indian word 
meaning “‘sunup.” , 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1953 estimated population: 603,000. 

Area & (rank): 83,557 sq. mi. (12). 

Geographic center: In Custer Co., 24 mi. S of W 
of Challis. 

Number of counties: 44, plus small part of Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Largest cities: Boise (34,393); 


524,873 (42). 
588,637 (43). 


Pocatello (26,- 


131); Idaho Falls (19,218); Twin Falls 
(17,600) ; Nampa (16,185); Lewiston (12,985). 
State forests: 925,000 ac. 
State parks: 4 (9,000 ac.). 


State revenue (1952): general fund, $21,928,- 
219.92; special funds, $67,634,499.06. 

State expenditure (1952): general fund, $19,- 
449,181.12; special funds, $66,491,880.24. 


Idaho’s huge investment in irrigation has 
advanced its agriculture well ahead of its 
mining. Idaho potatoes are eaten every- 
where. The state grows apples and other 
fruits and wheat, corn and barley. There 
is light diversified manufacturing and Poca- 
tello sells its cheese to a world market. 

Idaho mines gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper 
and tungsten, and still has vast undeveloped 
mineral wealth. In its rugged central moun- 
tains is an area that is reachable only by 
pack horse. The forests of the state, cover- 
ing at least one-third of the area, account 
for the fact that lumbering is extensive. 

Tourist trade is important. Hunting and 
fishing are excellent. Sun Valley is a famed 
resort and attracts countless tourists to its 
swimming and skiing facilities. 
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Lewis and Clark visited Idaho in 1805 but 
real settlement began with the gold strike 
of 1860, 

‘ ILLINOIS 


Capital: Springfield. 
Governor: William G. Stratton (Rep., 1957). 


Organized as territory: Feb. 3, 1809. 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 3, 1818 (21). 


- Present constitution adopted: 1870. 


Motto: State sovereignty, national union. 


- State flower: Violet (1908). 
State tree: Oak (1908). 


State bird: Cardinal (1929). 

State song: “Illinois” (1925). 

Nickname: Prairie State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word and 
French suffix meaning “tribe of superior 
men.” 

1940 population & (rank): 7,897,241 (3). 

1950 population & (rank): 8,712,176 (4). 

1953 estimated population: 9,003,000. 

Area & (rank): 56,400 sq. mi. (23). 

Geographic center: In Logan Co., 28 mi. NE of 
Springfield. 

Number of counties: 102. 

Largest cities (1950 Census): Chicago (3,620,- 
962); Peoria (111,856); Rockford (92,927); 
East St. Louis (82,295); Springfield (81,628). 

State forests: 3 (10,278 ac.). 

State parks, memorials, conservation areas: 63 
(28,000 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $655,771,000. 

State general expenditure (1953): $626,646,000. 


Illinois anchors the Midwest like a rich 
giant, versatile in every big wealth-making 
industry. It stands high in manufacturing, 
coal mining, farm cash income, oil produc- 
tion. The sprawling Chicago district (in- 
cluding a slice of Indiana) is a great iron 
and steel producer, meat packer, grain ex- 
change and rail center. Chicago is also a 
busy long-flight airport city and Great Lakes 
port area. The Illinois sand and gravel busi- 
ness is exceeded only by that of Califorina. 

In agriculture, Illinois is first in soy 
beans and high in corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, potatoes and truck vegetables. Hog rais- 


ing and dairying are important industries. , 


Illinois manufactures almost everything. 
Railroad cars, clothing, furniture, tractors, 
liquor, watches and farm implements are 
some of the items made in its several cities: 
An important U. S. arsenal is located on a 
Mississippi island off Rock Island. 


Central Illinois is noted for shrines and 
memorials associated with the life and works 
of Abraham Lincoln, greatest son of Tlinois. 
In Springfield are the Lincoln Home and 
Lincoln Tomb. At New Salem State Park, 20 
miles northwest of Springfield, the recon- 
structed village of New Salem stands as a 
notable Lincoln memorial. 


Marquette and Joliet, in 1673, were the 
first known explorers of this state. 


INDIANA 
Capital: Indianapolis. 
Governor: George N. Craig (Rep., 1957). 
Organized as territory: May 7, 1800. 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 11, 1816 (19). 
Present constitution adopted: 1851. 


Motto: The Crossroads of America. 

State flower: Zinnia (1931). 

State tree: Tulip tree (1931). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). 

State song: ““On the Banks of the Wabash, Far 
Away” (1913). 

Nickname: Hoosier State. 

Origin of name: Meaning “land of Indians.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,427,796 (12). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,934,224 (12). 

1953 estimated population: 4,136,000. 

Area & (rank): 36,291 sq. mi. (37). 

Geographic center: In Boone Co., 14 mi. W of 
N of Indianapolis. 

Number of counties: 92. / 

Largest cities (1950 Census) : Indianapolis (427,- 
173); Gary (133,911); Ft. Wayne (133,607) ; 
Evansville (128,636); South Bend (115,911). 

State forests: 14 (110,000 ac.). 

State parks: 18 (46,698 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952-53): $325,264,000. 

State general expenditure (1952-53) : $305,037,000. 


Indiana’s fifty-one-mile Michigan water- 
front is one of the great industrial centers 
of the world, turning out iron and steel and 
oil products to make this state a leader in 
manufacturing. Its cities have some of the 
world’s largest industrial plants and their 
great output is further swelled by the 
inland factories. The list of products is end- 
less—automobiles, farm implements, avia- 
tion and railroad equipment, sewing ma- 
chines are made from iron ore mined in 
the Great Lakes region. 

As a farmer the state stands high in soy 
beans, corn, tobacco, onions, wheat, oats, rye 
and tomatoes. The state produces most of 
U.S. peppermint and spearmint oil. 

Indianapolis is the second largest U.S. city 
not on a navigable body of water. Wyandotte 
Cave, the second largest in the U. S., is 
located in Crawford County of Southern 
Indiana. West Baden and French Lick are 
well known for their mineral springs. In- 
diana was one of the early states to adopt 
the secret ballot based on the Australian 
system. 

La Salle probably was the first white man 
to pass through the state in 1679. 


‘IOWA 


Capital: Des Moines. 

Governor: William S. Beardsley (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: June 12, 1838. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 28, 1846 (29). 

Present constitution adopted: 1857. 

Motto: Our liberties we prize and our rights 
we will maintain. 

State flower: Wild rose (1897). 

State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1933). 

State colors: Red, white and blue (in state 
flag). 

State song: ‘“‘Song of Iowa.” 

Nickname: Hawkeye State. 

Origin of name: Probably from an Indian word 
meaning ‘this is the place.’ 

1940 population & (rank): 2,538,268 (20). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,621,073 (22). 

1953 estimated population: 2,605,000. 

Area & (rank): 56,280 sq. mi. (24). 

Geographic center: In Story Co., 5 mi. NE of 
Ames. 

Number of counties: 99. 


The States 


Largest cities: Des Moines (177,965); Sioux 
City (83,991); Davenport (74,549); Cedar 
Rapids (72,296); Waterloo (65,198). 

State forests: 8 (13,392 ac.). 

State parks: 88 (27,901 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951-52): $110,656,727.62. 

State general expenditure (1952-53, estimated): 
$117,142,699.81. 


Iowa stands in a class by itself as a pro- 
ducer of corn and hogs. The state’s produc- 
tivity often brings it the largest agricul- 
tural income in the nation. Ninety per cent 
of the state is under the plow and the fer- 
tility of its soil is unsurpassed anywhere. 
It also grows oats, soy beans, hemp, hay, 
popcorn, fruit, nuts and vegetables in great 
quantities. 

Its top industrial activity is naturally 
centered in meat packing. Des Moines 
fittingly leads all cities in the publication 
of farm journals and is also a large in- 
surance center. Muscatine is the largest U. S. 
maker of pearl buttons. Other Iowa factory 
products are farm implements, washing ma- 
chines, fountain pens and railroad and auto 
equipment. 


Iowa has always had a low illiteracy rate 
and in many years has had the lowest in 
the nation. The first President to be born 
west of the Mississippi was Herbert C. 
Hoover, who came from West Branch. 


Marquette and Joliet first explored the 
state in 1673 and it was in 1778 that Julien 
Dubuque established the first white settle- 
ment on the site of the city that was later 
named in his honor. 


KANSAS 


Capital: Topeka. 

Governor: Edward F. Arn (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 29, 1861 (34). 

Present constitution adopted: 1861. 

Motto: Ad astra per aspera (To the stars 
through difficulties) . 

State flower: Sunflower (1903). 

State tree: Cottonwood (1937). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1937). 

State song: ““Home on the Range” (1947). 

State march: ‘‘The Kansas March” (1935). 

Nicknames: Sunflower State; Jayhawk State. 

Origin of name: From a Sioux word meaning 
“people of the south wind.” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,801,028 (29). 

1950 popslation & (rank): 1,905,299 (31). 

1953 estimated population: 2,006,000. 

Area & (rank): 82,276 sq. mi. (13). 

Geographic center: In Barton Co., 15 mi. NE of 
Great Bend. 

Number of counties: 105. 

Largest/cities: Wichita (168,279); Kansas City 
(129,553); Topeka . (78,791); Hutchinson 
(33,9775); Salina (26,176). 

State forests: 1 (4,000 ac.). 

State parks: 22 (14,394 ac.). 

State/general revenue (1950): $171,418,000. 

supine expenditure (1950): $160,012,000. 


nsas finds its strength in wheat grow- 
ing and flour milling. Slaughtering and 
meat packing are also extensively pursued. In 
the western part of the state, where Dodge 
City recalls the old days of cattle rustling, 


Oe — 


rich prairie land sprawls over a large area) 


165° 
and gives an abundance of winter wheat and 
fine grazing. : 

Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy beans 


and potatoes are other crops. Besides oil, 
Kansas “mines zinc, coal, salt and lead. 


The state is the geographical center of 


the U. S., and the geodetic center of the a 


North American continent, and as such is 


the area from which official longitudes and 


latitudes are measured. 


Wichita, a growing industrial center, is a 
leader in the production of military and 
civilian aircraft. Kansas City is a transpor- 
tation, milling, and meat-packing center. 


Dry since the Murray Liquor Law of 1881, 
Kansas repealed prohibition in March, 1949. 


Coronado entered the state in 1541 in his 
quest for the fabled cities of gold. In pre- 
Civil War days, Kansas was the focal point 
of the nation as antislavery and proslavery 
factions fought for supremacy. 


KENTUCKY 
Capital: Frankfort. 
Governor: Lawrence W. Wetherby (Dem., 
Dec. 1955). 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1792 (15). 

Present constitution adopted: 1891. 

Motto: United we stand, divided we fall. 

State flower: Goldenrod. 

State bird: Kentucky cardinal. 

State song: “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

Nickname: Blue Grass State. 

Origin of name: From an Iroquoian Indian 
word “Ken-tah-ten’” meaning “land of 
tomorrow.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,845,627 (16). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,944,806 (19). 

1953 estimated population: 2,965,000. 

Area & (rank): 40,395 sq. mi. (36). 

Geographic center: In Marion Co., 3 mi. W of 
N of Lebanon. 

Number of counties: 120. 

Largest cities: Louisville (369,129); Covington 
(64,452); Lexington (55,534); Owensboro 
(33,651); Paducah (32,828). 

State forests: 3 (30,022 ac.). 

State parks: 24 (13,500 ac.). 

Total state revenue (1952-53): $201,059,851. 

Total state expenditures (1952-53): $208,089,638. 


Kentucky prides itself on producing some 
of the nation’s best tobacco, horses and 
whisky. It stands high in the production of 
native asphalt, hemp, coal, corn, oil. 


Among the manufactured items produced 
by its cities are furniture, aluminum ware, 
brooms, shoes, lumber products, machinery, 
textiles and iron and steel products, Be- 
sides coal and oil, important minerals are 
natural gas and quarry products. 


Louisville, the largest city, famed for 
the Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, 
has a large municipal university, distills 
whisky and is a great cigarette maker. The 
Blue Grass country is the home of some of 
the world’s finest race horses. Lexington, 
standing in the center of this country, is a 
leading tobacconist. Mammoth Cave, with its 
many miles of underground passages, is one 
tourist attraction. Another is Kentucky Lake, 
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184 miles wide, the largest man-made body 
- of water in the world. 


Kentucky was credited with a star in the 
- Confederate flag because a secessionist group 
in the southwest part of the state set up 
g, short-lived government and joined the 
Confederacy. The legitimate government, 
however, remained in the Union. 


Marquette and Joliet in 1673 saw Kentucky 
when it was the ‘Dark and Bloody Ground,” 
_ fiercely contested by Indian tribes. Daniel 
Boone explored the country in 1767. 


LOUISIANA 


_ Capital: Baton Rouge. 

Governor: Robert F. Kennon (Dem., 1956). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 26, 1804. 

Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 30, 1812 (18). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 26, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: May 26, 1865. 

Present constitution adopted: 1921. 

Motto: Union, justice and confidence. 

State flower: Magnolia (1900). 

State bird: Pelican (unofiicial). 

State song: “Song of Louisiana.” 

Nicknames: Pelican State; Creole State; Sugar 
State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Louis XIV of 
France. 

1940 population & (rank) = 2,363,880 (21). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,683,516 (21). 

1954 estimated population: 2,870,800. 

Area & (rank): 48,523 sq. mi. (30). 

Geographic center: In Avoyelles Parish, 3 mi. 
SE of Marksville. 

Number of parishes (counties): 64. 

Largest cities: New Orleans (570,445); Shreve- 
port (127,206); Baton Rouge (125,629); 
Lake Charles (41,272); Monroe (38,572). 

State forests: 1 (80,000 ac.). 

State parks: 12 (11,731 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952—53): $413,602,757. 

State general expenditure (1952-53) : $384,896,280. 


Semitropical Louisiana, with much of its 
land below sea level, is a natural leader in 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes and rice produc- 
tion. This state, which still calls its counties 
parishes after the Spanish religious divi- 
sions, is also the nation’s leading fur 
trapper with a rich annual bag of mink, 
muskrat, opossum and raccoon pelts. Other 
products of importance are sulfur, oil, natu- 
ral gas, salt, cotton and lumber. 


New Orleans, home of the Mardi Gras, 
avoids flooding only by an expensive levee 
and spillway system and the world’s largest 
concentration of drainage pumps. Her in- 
dustry is making increased use of raw ma- 
terials from South and Central America. 
The Vieux Carré, in this Old World city, 
called ‘by many the “Little Paris’ of the 
New World, has some of the celebrated 
restaurants of the nation. 


No state has a greater variety or abun- 
dance of game birds than Louisiana. Its 
state-owned wildlife sanctuaries are among 
the largest in the world. 


Hernando de Soto, in 1540, is considered 
the first white man to see the state, but 
‘claims are made for Narvaez, who is reputed 
‘to have seen the state in 1528. 


‘ cludes textiles, 


MAINE. 

Capital: Augusta. 

Governor: Edmund S. Muskie (Dem., 1957). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 15, 1820 (23). 

Present constitution adopted: 1820. 

Motto: Dirigo (I guide). 

State flower: White pine cone and tassel 
(1895). 

State tree: Pine tree. 

State bird: Chickadee (1927). 

State song: “State of Maine Song” (1937). 

Nickname: Pine Tree State. 

Origin of name: From the French province of 
Maine. 

1940 population & (rank): 847,226 (35). 

1950 population & (rank): 913,774 (35). 

1953 estimated population: 914,000. 

Area & (rank): 33,215 sq. mi. (38). 

Geographic center: In Piscataquis Co., 18 mi. 
N of Dover-Foxcroft. 

Number of counties: 16. 

Largest cities: Portland (77,634); Lewiston 
(40,974); Bangor (31,558); Auburn (23,134) ; 
South Portland (21,866). 

State forests: 1 (21,000 ac.). 

State parks: 6 (133,042 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $80,001,043. 

State general expenditure (1953): $78,531,246. 


Maine, the largest potato grower in the 
nation, is supposed to be the political 
barometer of the nation because it holds its 
general election a little more than a month 
before the other states, a situation that has 
brought forth the popular expression, “As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.” But since 
the state is invariably Republican, the nation 
sometimes fails to follow it. 


Maine has the largest forest area in the 
East, some 16,783,000 acres in timberland 
and, as a result, pulp, paper making and 
lumbering are leading industries. In addition 
to the potato crops, hay, oats, buckwheat 
and apples are grown. Manufacturing in- 
shoes and fruit canning. 
Much poultry is raised. 


Acadia National Park, on Mount Desert 
Island, approximately 50 miles southeast of 
Bangor, offers one of the finest examples of 
mountain and ocean views on the Atlantic. 


With 2,500 lakes, hundreds of streams and 
a bracing summer climate, Maine is famous 
as a resort state. Fishing is excellent and 
deer, bear and other game are plentiful, Its 
city of Eastport is the most easterly city in 
the U. S., and York was the first chartered 
city (in 1642) in the nation. 

Samuel de Champlain looked over Maine’s 
rugged area in 1504 but the Cabots probably 
saw it at least a century earlier. 


MARYLAND 
Capital: Annapolis. 
Governor: Theodore R. McKeldin (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 28, 1788 (7). 
Present constitution adopted: 1867. 
Motte: Fatti maschii, parole femine (Manly 
deeds, womanly words). 
State flower: Black-eyed susan (1918). 
State tree: White oak (1941). 
State bird: Baltimore oriole (1882). 
State colors: Black and gold (1904). 


State song: “Maryland! My Maryland!” (1939). 

Nicknames: Free State; Old Line State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Henrietta Maria 
(Queen of Charles I of England). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,821,244 (28). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,343,001 (24). 

1953 estimated population: 2,541,000. 

Area & (rank): 10,577 sq. mi. (41). 

Geographic center: In Anne Arundel Co., 3 mi. 
E of Collington. 

Number of counties: 23, plus 1 independent 
city. 

Largest cities: Baltimore (949,708); Cumber- 
land (37,679); Hagerstown (36,260); Fred- 
erick (18,142); Salisbury (15,141). 

State forests: 11 (120,947 ac.). 

State parks: 12 (7,800 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $304,608,810. 

State general expenditure (1953): $304,045,049. 


Maryland, a leader in vegetable canning, 
is cut almost in two by the upthrust of 
Chesapeake Bay, and with its many streams 
in this area, it has probably the most river 
frontage of any of the states. The state is 
one of the largest chicken raisers in the 
East and the Chesapeake is the largest 
crabbing center in the world. In addition to 
all kinds of vegetables, the state also grows 
wheat, hay, corn, potatoes and barley. Coal, 
sand and gravel, cement and stone are the 
leading mineral products. 

The manufacturing products of its cities 
range from airplanes, steel, clothing, chemi- 
cals to meat packing. Annapolis is the site 
of the U. S. Naval Academy. The State 
House, built in 1772, is the only one built 
in the Colonial period which is still in regu- 
lar use by a state government. Baltimore, the 
largest city, is the site of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

The Charter of Maryland was granted in 
1632 to Lord Baltimore, who died before it 
had passed the Great Seal; and it was issued 
to his oldest son, Cecil. The first settlers 
landed at St. Marys in 1634. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Capital: Boston. 

Governor: Christian A. Herter (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 6, 1788 (6). 

Present constitution adopted: 1780. 

Motto: Ense petit placidam sub _ libertate 
quietem (By the sword we seek peace, but 
peace only under liberty). 

State flover: Mayflower (1918). 

State tret: American elm (1941). 

State binl: Chickadee (1941). 

State célors: Blue and gold (in flag and 
shield). 

State sq¢ng: None. 

Nicknames: Bay State; Old Colony State. 

Origin »f name: From two Indian words mean- 
ing /‘great mountain place.” 

1940 population & (rank): 4,316,721 (8). 

1950 yopulation & (rank): 4,690,514 (9). 

1953 éstimated population: 4,900,000. 

Area/& (rank): 8,257 sq. mi. (44). 

Geographic center: In Worcester Co., in N part 
of city of Worcester. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Lafgest cities: Boston (801,444); Worcester 
(203,486); Springfield (162,399); Cambridge 

/ (120,740); Fall River (111,963). 


State forests: 70 (170,000 ac.). 

State parks: 7 (4,792 ac.). — 

State general revenue (1951): $409,988,000. 
State general expenditure (1951): $447,775,000. 


Massachusetts is the leading shoe producer 
in the U. S., and has been one of the leaders 
in the making of textiles since the beginning 
of ‘American history. The top-ranking indus- 
tries are machinery (including electrical ma- 
chinery), leather, apparel and fabricated 
metals. Logan International Airport at East 


Boston, the nearest point in the U. S. to- 


Europe, ranks among the world’s greatest 
aerodromes. 

Agricultural products, ranked in order of 
importance, are poultry, dairy products, 
greenhouse and nursery products, truck 
crops, cranberries, tobacco, apples, potatoes 
and hay. Other crops produced are corn, 
tomatoes, lettuce, celery, strawberries, buck- 
wheat and maple sugar. 


The growth of factories brought to this 
state an influx of foreigners and today 
Boston has one of the largest Irish popu- 
lations in the nation. Boston became promi- 
nent as the “Cradle of Liberty” in early 


days and it was here that Paul Revere rode 


from Christ Church on Copp’s Hill and the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was fought. 


Small glacial lakes are scattered through- 
out the state. 


The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock in 
1620 as the first large group to settle here 
but legend has it that Eric the Red and his 
Norsemen saw the state in the year 1000. 


MICHIGAN 


Capital: Lansing. 

Governor: G. Mennen Williams (Dem., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Jan. 11, 1805. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 26, 1837 (26). 

Present constitution adopted: 1908. 

Motto: Si quaeris peninsulam amoenam Cir- 
cumspice (If you seek a pleasant penin- 
sula, look around you). 

State flower: Apple blossom (1897). 

State bird: Robin (unofficial). 

State animal: Wolverine (unofficial). 

State song: ‘‘Michigan, My Michigan” (unoffi- 
cial). 

Nickname: Wolverine State. 

Origin of name: From two Indian words mean- 
ing “great lake.”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 5,256,106 (7). 

1950 population & (rank): 6,371,766 (7). 

1953 estimated population: 6,852,000. 

Area’ & (rank): 58,216 sq. mi. (22). 

Geographie center: In Wexford Co., 5 mi. W of 
N of Cadillac. 

Number of counties: 83. 

Largest cities: Detroit (1,849,568); Grand Rap- 
ids (176,515); Flint (163,143); Dearborn 
(94,994); Saginaw (92,918). 

State forests: 22 (3,736,500 ac.). 

State parks: 57 (166,453 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): 735,992,517. 

State general expenditure (1953): $710,865,595. 


On a map of Michigan, draw an eighty- 
five-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
contain the home plants of the compantes 
that make nine out of ten American auto- 


mobiles. This vast industry, which sprang 
up about fifty years ago from the carriage- 
‘puilding business, is not the only activity of 
this state. Airplanes, furniture (Grand Rap- 


- ids is the furniture center of the U. S.), 


_ diesel engines, hoists, pumps, boilers are 
among its leading items of production. Most 
of the nation’s refrigerators are made in 


- Michigan. On its farms are grown dry beans, 


grapes, peaches, potatoes, 
other food crops. 

Michigan is the only state that is split 
completely in two parts. The northern pen- 
insula is mining and timber country. The 
southern part is agricultural and manu- 
facturing country. Connecting Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron is the busiest canal in 
the world—the Sault Ste. Marie. Its 11,037 
inland lakes and 2,242 miles of Great Lakes 
shoreline make Michigan a good vacation 
land. 

Michigan has the greatest inland fisheries 
in the world and markets at least 20 species 
from carp, trout, perch, pike to lake herring. 
The artificial ski jump on Iron Mountain is 
probably the highest in the world. 

Jacques Cartier, in 1535, was the first white 
man to see the state. 


MINNESOTA 

Capital: St. Paul. 

Governor: C. Elmer Anderson (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1849. 

Entered Union & (rank): May 11, 1858 (32). 

Present constitution adopted: 1858. 

Motto: L’Etoile du Nord (The North Star). 

State flower: Moccasin flower (1902). 

State tree: Norway pine. 

State bird: None. 

State song: ‘‘Hail Minnesota.” 

Nicknames: North Star State; Gopher State. 

Origin of name: From a Dakota Indian word 
meaning “sky-tinted water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,792,300 (18). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,982,483 (18). 

1953 estimated population: 3,053,000. 

Area & (rank): 80,009 sq. mi. (11). 

Geographic center: In Crow Wing Co., 10 mi. 
SW of Brainerd. 

Number of counties: 87. 

Largest cities: Minneapolis (521,718); St. Paul 
(311,349) ; Duluth (104,511); Rochester (29,- 
885); St. Cloud (28,410). 

State forests: 32 (2,037,065 ac.). 

State parks: 61 (84,350 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $336,329,000. 

State general expenditure (1953): $320,553,000. 


A few square miles of Northern Minne- 
sota, in the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
Ranges, produce most of the nation’s iron 
ore, and provide the activity for the port of 
Duluth. Farm and factory are equally im- 
portant in Minnesota. Its farms produce 
oats, butter, eggs, milk, corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, etc. Its factory production follows 
the pattern of the Midwest. Machinery, 
furniture, foundry products, etc. are manu- 
factured. 


St. Paul, whose twin city of Minneapolis 
faces it on the other side of the Mississippi, 
is the nation’s biggest publisher of calendars 
and law books. With over 11,000 lakes, the 


sugar beets and 
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bear and fur trapping. Lake Itasca is the 
source of the Mississippi. 
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This “Land of 10,000 Lakes” has many 


famous resort regions. Travel business for 
1952 was estimated to exceed $264 million. 


In 1655, Radisson and Groseilliers, French 
traders from Canada, were the first white 
men to see the state. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Capital: Jackson. 

Governor: Hugh L. White (Dem., 1956). 

Organized as territory: Apr. 7, 1798. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 10, 1817 (20). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 9, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: Feb. 23, 1870. 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Virtute et armis (By valor and arms). 

State flower: Magnolia blossom (1900). 

State tree: Magnolia (1938). 

State bird: Mockingbird (1944). 

State song: ‘“Way Down South in Mississippi” 
(1948). 

Nickname: Magnolia State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word meaning 
“sreat water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,183,796 (23). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,178,914 (26). 

{953 estimated population: 2,183,000. 

Area & (rank): 47,716 sq. mi. (31). 

Geographic center: In Leake Co., 9 mi. N of W 
of Carthage. 

Number of counties: 82. 

Largest cities: Jackson (98,271); 
(41,893); Biloxi (37,425); 
936); Hattiesburg (29,474). 

State forests: 1 (1,760 ac.). 

State parks: 10 (10,972 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $132,573,383.20. 

State general expenditure (1950): $134,463,877.57. 


Mississippi, the stronghold of the Old 
South, has until the past decade been one 
of the least industrialized states, with more 
than half its population making a living 
from the soil. A recent program of indus- 
trialization, however, has attracted numer- 
ous manufacturing concerns. Cotton, never- 
theless, is still king. The world’s largest 
cotton plantation of 35,000 acres is located 
at Scott. Other crops are corn, peanuts, oats, 
pecans, soybeans, rice, tung nuts, sugar cane 
and hay. 

Mississippi’s Central Hills have produced a 
serious soil-erosion problem due to the over- 
emphasis placed on cotton growing through 
the years. Introduction of livestock and 
dairying and the pasture improvement pro- 
grams attendant to it have helped in recent 
years to remedy this situation. 

Mississippi was first to ratify the 18th 
Amendment and is still one of the twe states 
(the other, Oklahoma) that bans the sale of 
hard liquor. In 1950, it had the third largest 
Negro population in the U. S. 

The state abounds in historical landmarks 
and is the home of the Vicksburg National 
Military Park commemorating Grant’s victory 
on this site. 


Hernando de Soto, in 1540, was the first 
white man to see the state. 
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MISSOURI 


Capital: Jefferson City. 

Governor: Phil M. Donnelly (Dem., 1957). 

Organized as territory: June 4, 1812. 

Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 10, 1821 (24). 

Present constitution adopted: 1945. 

Motto: Salus populi swprema lex esto (The 
di of the people shall be the supreme 
aw). 

State flower: Hawthorn (1923). 

State bird: Bluebird (1927). 

State colors: Red, white and blue (1913). 

State song: ‘‘Missouri Waltz’ (1949). 

Nickname: Show-me State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word prob- 
ably meaning ‘‘muddy water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,784,664 (10). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,954,653 (11). 

1953 estimated population: 4,096,000. 

Area & (rank): 69,674 sq. mi. (18). 

Geographic center: In Miller Co., 20 mi. SW of 
Jefferson City. 

Number of counties: 114, plus 1 independent 
city. 

Largest cities: St. Louis (856,796); Kansas 
City (456,622); St. Joseph (78,588); Spring- 
field (66,731); University City (39,892). 

State forests: 7 (150,000 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (58,090 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $273,231,000. 

State general expenditures (1950): $275,135,000. 


Missouri, touching both South and North, 
ranks highest in mining lead, making corn- 
cob pipes and breeding mules. Sometimes 
called the “saddle horse capital of the 
world” because of its excellent breeds, this 
state also grows corn. wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, tobacco and cotton on its fertile 
table land climbing to the Ozark Mountains. 
This country of rugged, timbered hills and 
deep valleys, has more than 10,000 swift- 
flowing streams. It produces automobiles, 
shoes, drugs, chemicals, beer and street cars. 


Eads Bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, probably handles more 
freight cars than any other bridge in the 
world. Bagnell Dam, across the Osage River 
in the Ozarks, completed in 1931, created 
one of the largest artificial lakes in the 
world, running for 129 miles and having a 
shoreline of approximately 1,300 miles. 


The homes of two of Missouri’s most pub- 
licized sons—Mark Twain and Jesse James 
—are tourist attractions. 


Missouri, like Kentucky, had a star in the 
“Confederate flag because a minority of the 
state legislature adopted an ordinance of 
secession. The Governor and pro-secession 
legislature, however, were ousted and the 
state remained in the Union. The French 
explorer, La Salle, entered Missouri in 1682. 


/ | MONTANA 


Capital: Helena. 

Governor:/ J. Hugo Aronson (Rep., 1957). 
Organized as territory: May 26, 1864. 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 8, 1889 (41). 
Present /constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Oro y plata (Gold and silver). 
State flower: Bitterroot (1895). 

State tree: Ponderosa pine (1949). 


State bird: Western meadow lark (1931). 

State song: “Montana” (1945). 

Nickname: Treasure State. 

Origin of name: Chosen from Mexican dic- 
tionary by J. M. Ashley. It is a Mexicanized 
Spanish word. l 

1940 population & (rank): 559,456 (39). 

1950 population & (rank): 591,024 (42). 

1953 estimated population: 614,000. 

Area & (rank): 147,138 (3). 

Geographic center: In Fergus Co., 12 mi. W of 
Lewistown. 

Number of counties: 56, plus small part of 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Largest cities: Great Falls (39,214); Butte (33,- 
251); Billings (31,834); Missoula (22,485); 
Helena (17,581). 

State forests: 7 (235,876 ac.). 

State parks: 4 (2,802 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $109,801,415.94. 

State general expenditure (1952): $81,388,066.11. 


Montana’s story is the old Western story 
—few settlers until a gold strike in 1858 
brought an influx. Mining is its present oc- 
cupation, and lead, zinc, silver, coal and oil 
are taken from its earth. 


Butte, sitting on the “richest hill in the 
world,” is the center of the area that once 
supplied half of the U. S. copper (its most 
important mineral). Livestock, wool, lumber 
and dude ranching round out its interests. 
Agriculture is dependent on irrigation. 


The state as a whole still possesses the 
frank character of the old days, reflected in 
the legend that the only reason Helena 
was selected as the name to replace Last 
Chance Gulch was because of the sugges- 
tion of profanity in the front part of that 
name. Glacier National Park is a popular 
tourist area with its rugged scenery, hunt- 
ing areas and dude ranches. While little 
development has as yet been made, Mon- 
tana offers fine potentialities for winter 
sports. Snow conditions are good in the 
winter in the National Forest Service areas. 


NEBRASKA 


Capital: Lincoln. 

Governor: Robert B. Crosby (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1867 (37). 

Present constitution adopted: 1875. 

Motto: Equality before the law. 

State flower: Goldenrod (1895). 

State tree: American elm (1937). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1929). 

State song: “My Nebraska” (unofficial) . 

Nickname: Cornhusker State. 

Origin of name: From an Oto Indian word 
meaning “flat water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,315,834 (32). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,325,510 (33). 

1953 estimated population: 1,347,000. 

Area & (rank): 77,237 sq. mi. (14). 

Geographic center: In Custer Co., 10 mi. NW 
of Broken Bow. 

Number of counties: 93. 

Largest cities: Omaha (251,117); Lincoln (98,- 
884); Grand Island (22,682); Hastings (20,- 
211); North Platte (15,433). 

State forests: 2. 

State parks: 7 (1,036 ac.). 
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State general revenue (1950): $87,098,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $84,216,000. 


Nebraska lives by its expansive sea of 
grain, reflected in its bumper crops of rye, 
corn’ and wheat. There are more varieties 
of grass growing in this state, valuable for 
forage, than in any other state in the 
nation. Its sizable cattle and hog industry 
help to make Omaha a great stockyard and 
Mmeat-packing center. Flour, freight cars, 
farm machinery, precision instruments, brick 
and tile are products of Nebraska. 

One of the world’s largest creameries is 
at Lincoln. Oil was discovered in 1939 and 
Natural gas was discovered in 1949. In 
1937, after a constitutional amendment three 
years earlier, Nebraska became the only state 
in the union to have a unicameral legisla- 
ture, to which members are elected without 
party designation. 


NEVADA 

Capital: Carson City. 

Governor: Charles H. Russell (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Oct. 31, 1864 (36). 

Present constitution adopted: 1864. 

Motto: All for our country. 

State flower: Sagebrush (1917). 

State tree: Pinion pine. 

State bird: Mountain bluebird (unofficial). 

State colors: Blue and silver (unofficial). 

State song: ‘““Home Means Nevada” (1933). 

Nicknames: Sagebrush State; Silver State. 

Origin of name: Spanish: meaning ‘‘snow- 
clad.’ 

1940 population & (rank): 110,247 (48). 

1950 population & (rank): 160,083 (48). 

1953 estimated population: 206,000. 

Area & rank: 110,540 (6). 

Geographic center: In Lander Co., 23 mi. SE of 
Austin. 

Number of counties: 17. 

Largest cities: Reno (32,497); Las Vegas (24,- 
624); Sparks (8,203); Elko (5,393); North 
Las Vegas (3,875). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 4 (1,600 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $18,558,745. 

State general expenditure (1951): $17,523,611. 


Nevada, the smallest state in population, 
had in 1950 about ohne and one-half persons 
per square mile. It was made famous by the 
discovery of the fabulous Comstock Lode 
in 1859, and has since lived mainly on its 
mines which give up large quantities of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver 
and tungsten. Oil was discovered for the first 
time in Feb., 1954. In 1931, the state created a 
new industry by writing an easy divorce 
law and Reno has since become the ‘divorce 
capital of the nation.” Gambling was legal- 
ized and the gaming tables now pay a two- 
per cent tax to add to the state’s income. 

Near Las Vegas, on the Colorado River, 
stands the Hoover Dam which has twice 
changed its name (Hoover to Boulder to 
Hoover), the highest in the world at 726 
feet. The state’s agricultural crop consists 
mainly of hay, wheat, barley and potatoes. 
Carson City is the smallest state capital in 
population in the U. S. Nevada was the first 
state to use gas for capital punishment. 


Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan friar, saw 
Nevada’s rugged scenery in 1775. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Capital: Concord. 

Governor: Hugh Gregg (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 21, 1788 (9). 

Present constitution adopted: 1784. 

Motto: Live free or die. 

State flower: Purple lilac (1919). 

State tree: White birch (1947). 

State bird: None. 

State song: “Old New Hampshire” (1949). 

Nickname: Granite State. 

Origin of name: From the English county of 
Hampshire. 

1940 population & (rank): 491,524 (45). 

1950 population & (rank): 533,242 (44). 

1953 estimated population: 527,000. 

Area & (rank): 9,304 sq. mi. (43). 

Geographic center: In Belknap Co., 3 mi. E of 
Ashland. 

Number of counties: 10. 

Largest cities: Manchester (82,732); 
(34,669); Concord (27,988) ; 
(18,830); Berlin (16,615). 

State forests: 143 (55,769 ac.). 

State parks: 33 (30,976 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $37,270,931. 

State general expenditure (1951): $39,374,070. 


New Hampshire is the only state that ever 
played host at the formal conclusion of a 
foreign war when, in 1905, Portsmouth was 
the scene of the treaty ending the Russo- 
Japanese War. The sandy and stony loam of 
this state needs liberal fertilization for the 
growing of its principal crops—fruit, truck 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes. Its 
chief manufacturing is the production of tex- 
tiles, leather goods, pulp and paper products. 


New Hampshire was the first state to 
declare its independence from Great Britain 
and to adopt a constitution. Mt. Washington 
has recorded some of the world’s strongest 
wind velocities, the last recording of record 
proportions being registered at 231 miles per 
hour. The state also has the largest legislative 
body; it varies from 375 to 400. 


With 1,300 lakes and good climate for both 
winter sports and summer vacations, the 
state is highly popular as a resort area. 


Martin Pring, an Englishman, was probably 
the first white man to see the state in 1603. 


NEW JERSEY 
Capital: Trenton. 
Governor: Robert B. Meyner (Dem., 1958). 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 18, 1787 (3). 
Present constitution adopted: 1947. 
Motto: Liberty and prosperity. 
State flower: Purple violet (1913). 
State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1935). 
State tree: Red oak (1950). 
State colors: Blue and gold. 
State song: None. 
Nickname: Garden State. 
Origin of name: From the Channel island of 
Jersey. 
1940 population & (rank): 4,160,165 (9). 
1950 population & (rank): 4,835,329 (8). \ 
1953 estimated population: 5,141,000. 
Area & (rank): 7,836 sq. mi. (45). 
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Geographic aie In Mercer ag 5 mi. SE of 
the State capitol. 

Number of counties: 21. ; 

Largest cities: Newark (438,776); Jersey City 


(299,017); Paterson (139,336); Trenton 
(128,008); Camden (124,555). 

State forests: 10 (60,327 ac.). 

State parks: 22 (20,000 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952-53): $407,594,172. 


State general expenditure (1952-53) : $340,882,500. 

New Jersey, situated in an area of wide 
industrial diversification between the major 
markets of Philadelphia and New York, is 
Known as the crossroads of the East. Prod- 
ucts from over 12,000 factories and shops can 
be delivered overnight to about 49 million 
people, representing 12 states and the District 
of Columbia. The greatest single industry is 
chemicals, and New Jersey is one of the fore- 
most research centers of the world. The state 
Tanks seventh in value of goods added by 
. Manufacture. 

Nearly 36% of the land area is devoted to 
agriculture. It rates high in practically all 
garden vegetables. Among its fruit crops are 
the famous cultivated blueberries, which 
originated in New Jersey. The poultry indus- 
try is one of the principal phases of the 
state’s agriculture, and dairying occupies a 
prominent place. The farm value of New Jer- 
sey agricultural products in 1953 amounted 
to $404,187,000. _ 

The oldest U. S. highway of any length 
was built in Sussex and Warren counties in 
1650. Sandy Hook Lighthouse, built in 1764, 
is the oldest in point of service in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Near Morristown is the See- 
ing Eye Training School, where dogs are 
trained to lead the blind. 

Its fortunate topography and geographic 
location make New Jersey a popular resort 
state. Wooded hills in the north and over 55 
beaches on its 120 mile seashore, from Sandy 
Hook to Cape May, are favorite tourist at- 
tractions. There are over 1,400 miles of trout 
streams. Lakes and ponds total over 800. 
New Jersey’s travel-industry income is over 
$114 billion. ‘The first recognized baseball 
game was played in Hudson County. Cabot, 
Verranzo and Gomez were early explorers of 
New Jersey shores. Henry Hudson sailed into 
Newark Bay in 1609. 


NEW MEXICO 


Capital: Santa Fe. 

Governor: Edwin L. Mechem (Rep., 1955). 

_. Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 6, 1912 (47). 

Present constitution adopted: 1912. 

Motto: Crescit eundo (It grows as it goes). 

State flower; Yucca (1927). 

State tree: Pilon (1949). 

State bird: Road runner (1949). 

State colors: Flaming red and golden orange 
(1915). / 

State song; ‘‘O, Fair New Mexico” (1916). 

Nicknames: Land of Enchantment; Sunshine 

_ State. / 

Origin of/name: From the country of Mexico. 

1940 population & (rank): 531,818 (42). 

1950 population & (rank): 681,187 (39). 

1953 estimated population: 758,000. 

Area & (rank): 121,666 sq. mi. (4). 


Geographic center: In ores Co., 12 mi. w 
f S of Willard. 
Number of counties: 32. 


Largest cities: Albuquerque (96,815); Santa 


Fe (27,998); Roswell (25,738); Carlsbad 
(17,975); Clovis (17,318). © 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 6 (16,018 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $112,343,000. 


State general expenditure (1952): $106,450,000. 

Bilingual New Mexico is the only state 
where both English and Spanish are ac- 
cepted as Official languages. The two cultures 
of this state give it a picturesqueness that 
attracts many tourists. Mining and the rais- 
ing of cattle and crops provide the state’s 
chief interests. Irrigation is vital. 

The state contains the largest Indian 
reservation in the U.S. with over 16,000,000 
acres, habitated by the Navajo tribe. The 
Apaches and Utes live in three other reser- 
vations in this state (the Jicarilla Apache, 
at Horse Lake; the Mescalero Apache, north- 
east of Alamogordo; the Navajo, in San Juan 
and McKinley counties; and the Southern 
Ute, in the northern part of San Juan 
County). Carlsbad Caverns, the largest in 
the world, attract many visitors annually. 
The highest golf course in the world, over 
9,000 feet above sea level, is near Alamogordo. 

The state’s dry and healthful climate 
makes it a great recuperative mecca for 
tuberculars. Santa Fe, the oldest seat of 
government in the U. S., was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1609-10. 

Los Alamos is the site of an atomic-bomb 
laboratory. The first atomic explosion in 
history was at the Alamogordo air base. 


NEW YORK 


Capital: Albany. 

Governor: Thomas E. Dewey (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): July 26, 1788 (11) 

Present constitution adopted: 1777 (last revised 
1938). 

Motto: Excelsior (Ever Upward). 

State flower: Rose (unofficial) . 

State tree: Sugar maple (unofficial) . 

State bird: Bluebird (unofficial) . 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Empire State. 

Origin of name: In honor of the English Duke 
of York. 

1940 population & (rank): 13,479,142 (1). 

1950 population & (rank): 14,830,192 (1). 

1953 estimated population: 15,233,000. 

Area & (rank): 49,576 sq. mi. (29). 

Geographic center: In Madison Co., 6 mi. E of 
S of Oneida. 

Number of counties: 62. 

Largest cities: New York (7,891,957); Buffalo 
(580,132); Rochester (332,488); Syracuse 
(220,583); Yonkers (152,798). 

State Forest Preserves: Adirondacks, 2,184,067 
ac.; Catskills, 234,516 ac. 

State parks: 79 (189,347 ac.). . 

State general revenue (1954): $1,090,500,000. 

State general expenditure (1954): $1,074,900,000. 


New York, with the great metropolis of 
New York City, is the spectacular nerve 
center of the nation. It leads in population, 
manufacturing, foreign trade, commercial 
and financial transactions, book and maga- 
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1 ; ternational leader. It is the busiest — 
port in the world; New York International 


pe) er, wood and textile products and houses 
e tallest buildings in the world. Nearly all 
1e rest of the state’s manufacturing is done 
long the Hudson River north to Albany and 
through the Mohawk Valley and Central New 
Y ork to Buffalo. It includes planes, heavy 
and light electrical equipment, locomotives, 
; radio and TV sets, auto bodies and parts, 
_washing machines, typewriters, photo- 
_ graphic and optical equipment, shirts and 
flour. Dairying, truck gardening, and the 
= raising of potatoes, onions and cabbage keep 
the New York farmer prosperous. Wine- 
n king is a major industry in the state. 
New York’s extremely rapid commercial 
growth may be partly attributed to Gover- 
nor De Witt Clinton who pushed through 
_ the construction of the Erie Canal (Buffalo 
to Albany) which was formally opened in 
4 1825. The canal was the first of the great 
man-made waterways of the U.S. 
_ The state leads the nation and the world 
as a tourist attraction. The convention and 
tourist business is the state’s fifth greatest 
source of income. 
For a short time, New York City was the 
U. 8S. Capital and George Washington was 
inaugurated there as the first President on 
April 30, 1789. It is a key state in any 
national election, and so significant in the 
life of the country that any Governor is 
_ likely to become a presidential possibility. 
yy Henry Hudson explored New York in 
1609 in his trip up the river later named in 
his honor. On the basis of his explorations, 
the Dutch bought the island of Manhattan 
for $24 from the Indians in 1626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Capital: Raleigh. 
Governor: William B. Umstead (Dem., 1957). 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 21, 1789 (12). 
Seceded from Union: May 20, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: July 20, 1868. 
Present constitution adopted: 1876. 
_ Motto: Esse quam videri (To be rather than 
3 to seem). 
State flower: Dogwood (1941). 
“ State bird: Cardinal (1943). 
State song: “The Old North State” (1927), 
State colors: red and blue (1945). 
Nickname: Tar Heel State. 
Origin of name: In honor of Charles I of Eng- 
land. 
1940 population & (rank): 3,571,623 (11). 
1950 population & (rank): 4,061,929 (10). 
1953 estimated population: 4,193,000. 
Area & (rank): 52,712 sq. mi. (27). 
Geographic center: In Chatham Co., 
NW of Sanford. 
Number of counties: 100. 
Largest cities (1950 Census): Charlotte (134,- 
042); Winston-Salem (87,811); Greensboro 
(74,389) ; Durham (71,311); Raleigh (65,679). 
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756. of 
State expenditure (all funds) (1953-54): $3 3 
158,820. : 
North Carolina is the nation’s largest to 
bacconist and textile producer. It holds first 


Qo 5,- 


place in the Southeast in population and 2 


in the value of its industrial and agricultural 
production. This production is highly diver- — 
sified, with f iture, chemicals and paper 


constituting enormous industries. Tobacco, . 
corn, cotton, hay, peanuts and truck and 
vegetable crops are of major importance. 


The state leads the South in social and 
economic reforms. Its educational pay scale 
is the same for white and Negro teachers. 


Its school-bus system is the world’s largest. 


There are 21 state and national parks and 
forests, including the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, the Blue Ridge Park- 
way and the new Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore. Mt. Mitchell, on the Parkway near 
Asheville, is the highest mountain in the 
Eastern U.S. (6,684 ft. above sea level). 

The largest military reservation in the 
U. S. (Fort Bragg) and the largest Marine 
amphibious training base (Camp LeJeune) 
are in North Carolina. 

The first English colony in America was 
established on Roanoke Island in 1585. Vir- 
ginia Dare, born there in 1587, was the first 
child of English parentage born in America. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Capital: Bismarck. 

Governor: C. Norman Brunsdale (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (39). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Liberty and union, now and forever: 
one and inseparable. 

State flower: Wild prairie rose (1907). 

State tree: American elm (1947). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1947). 

State song: “North Dakota Hymn” (1947). 

Nickname: Flickertail State; Sioux State. 

Origin of name: From the Dakotah tribe, 
meaning ‘‘allies.’”’ 

1940 population & (rank): 641,935 (39). 

1950 population & (rank): 619,636 (41). 

1953 estimated population: 621,000. 

Area & (rank): 70,665 sq. mi. (16). 

Geographic center: In Sheridan Co., 5 mi. SW 
of McClusky. 

Number of counties: 53. 

Largest cities: Fargo (38,256); 
(26,836); Minot (22,032); 
640); Jamestown (10,697). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 5 (2,981 ac.). 

State collections (1952): $77,797,996. 

State disbursements (1952): $71,797,379. 


North Dakota, politically progressive, 
operates the only state-owned bank, flour 
mill and grain elevator in the nation. The 
state owes its main activity to agriculture 
with over 87 per cent of its acreage devote 
to the growth of barley, wheat, rye, oats 
Most of its manufacturing consists of dairy 
products. 


Grand Forks 
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__ The finest farming land is in the Red 
River Valley, celebrated in song. Cattle rais- 


ing is centered in the Missouri Valley. 

“Number One Northern Hard,” a wheat 
first grown in this state, still brings 
premium prices for its excellence of quality. 

The completion of Garrison Dam on the 
Missouri River will result in extensive irriga- 
tion and the production of 400,000 kw. of 
electricity for use in the Missouri Basin 
areas. 

In 1951, oil was discovered near Tioga by 
the Amerada Petroleum Corp. Geologists be- 
lieve that the state holds two-thirds of our 
lignite. 

The geographic center of the North Amer- 
ican continent is located in Pierce County, 
latitude 48°10’N, longitude 100°10’W. 

A French trader in furs, Verendrye, entered 
the state from Canada in 1738. 


OHIO 

Capital: Columbus. 

Governor: Frank J. Lausche (Dem., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1803 (17). 

Present constitution adopted: 1851. 

Motto: Imperium in imperio (An empire 
Within an empire) (unofficial). 

State flower: Scarlet carnation (1904). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Buckeye State. 

Origin of name: From an TIroquoian word 
meaning “great river.” 

1940 population & (rank): 6,907,612 (4). 

1950 population & (rank): 7,946,627 (5). 

1953 estimated population: 8,369,000. 

Area & (rank): 41,222 sq. mi. (34). 

Geographic center: In Delaware Co., 25 mi. 
N of Columbus. 

Number of counties: 88. 


. Largest cities: Cleveland (914,808); Cincinnati 


(503,998); Columbus (375,901); Toledo 
(303,616) ; Akron (274,605). 

State forests: 20 (145,281 ac.). 

State parks: 55 (22,074 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $662,862,301. 


State general expenditure (1950): $695,534,112. 


With vast coal and oil fields on the one 
hand, with Great Lakes iron ore close by on 
the other, Ohio automatically developed 
into one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
states. The vast and varied factory output 
of its cities runs from wire, nails, nuts, bolts, 
paper, radios, cash registers, golf clubs, 
refrigerators to motors of all kinds and 
sizes. Cleveland is one of the world’s largest 
handlers of iron ore. Toledo is the nation’s 
largest shipper of coal. Akron makes most 
of the automobile tires that are used in the 
United States. 

Ohio’s thousands of factories almost over- 
shadow its importance in two other basic 
industries—mining and agriculture. Its fer- 
tile soil produces soy beans, corn, wheat, 
grapes and tobacco. Dairying and greenhouse 
products are important. Mining is centered 
in coal, oil, sand, gravel and clay. 

Ohio has sent to the White House eight 
men, six of whom were elected from that 
state and two of whom were born in Ohio 
but elected from other states. 


In 1749, Céleron, a French officer, reached 
the Ohio River from Canada and claimed. 
the area for the French, disregarding the 
grants of the British Kings. 


OKLAHOMA 


Capital: Oklahoma City. 

Governor: Johnston Murray (Dem., 1955). 

Organized as territory: May 2, 1890. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 16, 1907 (46). 

Present constitution adopted: 1907. 

Motto: Labor omnia vincit (Labor conquers 
all things). 

State flower: Mistletoe (1893). 

State tree: Redbud (1937). 

State bird: Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (1951). — 

State colors: Green and white (1915). 

State song: “Oklahoma” (Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein) (1953). 

Nickname: Sooner State. 

Origin of name: From two Choctaw Indian 
words meaning “red people.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,336,434 (22). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,233,351 (25). 

{953 estimated population: 2,251,000. 

Area & (rank): 69,919 sq. mi. (17). 

Geographic center: In Oklahoma Co., 8 mi. N 
of Oklahoma City. 

Number of counties: 77. 

Largest cities: Oklahoma City (243,504); Tulsa 
(182,740); Muskogee (37,289); Enid (36,- 
017); Lawton (34,757). ’ 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 10 (55,047 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $272,796,999. 

State general expenditure (1952): $289,316,999. 


Oil has made Oklahoma a rich state and 
Tulsa one of the world’s wealthiest cities 
per capita. The smelting of zinc, oil refining, 
meat packing and flour milling are its chief 
factory industries. Wheat, corn, oats, cotton, 
sorghums and potatoes are its agricultural 
crops of chief importance. 

In 1834, Oklahoma was set aside as Indian 
Territory. It remained so until Apr. 22, 1889, 
when the first opening to homestead settle- 
ment occurred. On that one day, 50,000 people 
swarmed in, and the term ‘“‘sooners’”’ was 
born to apply to those who had sneaked into 
the state sooner than the noon deadline. A 
series of land openings by “runs” and lot- 
teries extended through 1901, and sales by 
sealed bid of remaining lands were held in 
1906 and 1910. . 

Oklahoma has about one-third of the total 
Indian population of the U. S.—110,864, ac- 
cording to a 1945 report of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This figure included only 
adults of one-half or more Indian blood. 

The state is one of the two in the nation 
(the other is Mississippi) which prohibits the 
sale of hard liquor. 

Coronado entered Oklahoma in 1541 while 
searching for the mythical city of Quivira. 


OREGON 


Capital: Salem. 

Governor: Paul L. Patterson (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Aug. 13, 1848. 
Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1859 (33). 
Present eonstitution adopted: 1859. 
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ong: “Oregon, My Oregon” oe 
; Beaver State. 
of name: Unknown. However, it is gen- 
erally accepted that the name, first used 
Jonathan Carver in 1778, was taken 
om the writings of Maj. Robert Rogers, 
an English army Officer. 
population & (rank): 1,089,684 (34). 
population & (rank): 1,521,341 (32). 
53 estimated population: 1,602,000. 
ea & (rank): 96,981 sq. mi. (9). 
graphic center: In Crook Co., 25 mi. E of S 


. of Prineville. 
Number of counties: 36. 


Largest cities: Portland (373,628) ; 
140); Eugene (35,879); 


Salem (43,- 
Medford (17,305); 


Corvallis (16,207). 
_ State forests: 


720,000 ac. in 14 counties. 


_ State Parks: 156 (54,934 ac.). 
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peppermint, holly, 
_ filberts, 
crops, 

wheat and other grains, sugar beets, potatoes, 


~ State 


State general revenue (1953): $186,354,000. 


- State general expenditure (1953): $233,456,000. 
Oregon, with the greatest U. S. reserve 


of standing timber, has a billion dollar for- 


-estry industry. Its salmon fishing industry, 
centered at Astoria at the mouth of the Co- 
_ lumbia River, is one of the world’s largest. 


In agriculture, the state leads in growing 
lily bulbs, caneberries, 
Blue Lake beans and cover seed 
and also raises strawberries, hops, 


green peas, fiber flax, dairy products, live- 
stock and poultry. 

_ Oregon’s coast is lush and green with heavy 
rainfall and is noted for its scenic beauty. 
Crater Lake National Park, Mount Hood and 
Bonneville Dam on the Columbia are other 
tourist attractions. 

With the low-cost electric power provided 
by Bonneville Dam and other hydroelectric 
dams in the Pacific Northwest, Oregon has 
developed steadily as a manufacturing state. 
Leading manufactures are lumber and lumber 
products, metalwork, machinery, aluminum, 
chemicals and paper. 


PENNS YLVANIA 
Capital: Harrisburg. 
Gevernor: John S. Fine (Rep., 1955). 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 12, 1787 (2). 

Present constitution adopted: 1874. 

Motto: Virtue, liberty and independence. 

State flower: Mountain laurel (1933). 

State tree: Hemlock (1931). 

State bird: Ruffed grouse (1931). 

colors: Blue and gold. 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Keystone State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Adm. Sir William 
Penn, father of William Penn. It means 
“Penn’s Woodland.” 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1953 estimated population: 10,656,000. 

Area & (rank): 45,333 sq. mi. (32). 

Geographic center: In Center Co., 2 1/2 mi. SW 
of Bellefonte. 


9,900,180 (2). 
10,498,012 (3). 


State 

State parks: 109 (103, 987 ac.). 
State revenue (1953): $1,122,039, aay 
State expenditure (1953): $1,088,735,000. — 


From the steel mills of Pittsburgh through ~ 
the mid-state coal mines and oil wells to 
the shipyards and factories of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania bristles with heavy industry. 
Iron and steel are the state’s trademarks. — 
Today about half of U. S. iron and steel is — 
made in the Pittsburgh area. Electrical ma- 
chinery, textiles, boilers, engines, knit goods, 
locomotives, wire, trucks, buses, silk pati? 
ucts, blast furnaces and other heavy pom “a 
ucts are made in the countless factories of 
this state. Philadelphia is the second busiest “ 
port in the U. S. and was the third 
largest city in population in 1950. Pennsyl- | 
vania contains virtually all the U. S. an- 
thracite (hard coal) deposits. As a farmer 
the state stands high in buckwheat, to- 
bacco, apples, potatoes, corn, wheat, barley, 
hay and peaches. onl 


Pennsylvania is rich in historical lore. 
Philadelphia was the seat of the federal 
government almost continuously from 1776 
until 1800, and there the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed and the Constitution 
drawn up. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, 
and Gettysburg, the turning-point of the 
Civil War, are both in Pennsylvania. The 
Liberty Bell stands in Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. 


q 

Henry Hudson sailed into Delaware Bay in ‘ 
1609, following his trip up the Hudson River. b 
In 1681, William Penn, the Quaker, founded — 
its first colony. ' 

RHODE ISLAND 

Capital: Providence. 2 
Governor: Dennis J. Roberts (Dem., 1955). d 


Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1790 (13). 

Present constitution adopted: 1843.  . 

Motto: Hope. 

State flower: Violet (unofficial) . 

State tree: Maple (unofficial). 

State bird: Rhode Island Red (official). 

State colors: Blue, white and gold (in state 
flag). 

Song: “‘Rhode Island’”’ (1946). 

Nickname: Little Rhody. 

Origin of name: From the Greek island of 
Rhodes. 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1953 estimated population: 817,000. 

Area & (rank): 1,214 sq. mi. (48). 

Geographic center: In Kent Co., 2.8 mi. S. by 
W. of Crompton. 

Number of counties: 5. 

Largest cities: Providence (248,674); Paw- 
tucket (81,436); Cranston (55,060); Woon- 
socket (50,211); Warwick (43,028). 

State forests: 9 (15,600 ac.). 

State parks: 11 (5,700 ac.). \ 

State general revenue (1953): $64,333,676. \ 

State general expenditure (1953): $60,343,056. _ 


731,346 (36). 
791,896 (36). 
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Little Rhode Island (it would fit into 
Texas 220 times), with the greatest density 
of population barring the District of Colum- 
bia, boasts the highest proportion of indus- 
trial workers of all the states. Leading indus- 
try is textiles, largely concentrated in Paw- 
tucket, Providence and Woonsocket. 


Providence is also one of the largest U. S. 
jewelry centers, and is important in the pro- 
duction of machinery and metal products. 


With more than eight-tenths of the pop- 
ulation living in urban areas, adjacent parts 
of the state are interested in dairying, poultry 
and truck farming. Potatoes, corn, apples, 
oats and hay lead the crop list. Of the state’s 
land area, about one-seventh is farm crop- 
land and open pasture; two-thirds is forested. 


Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
lege and was long a show place for the 
luxurious summer homes built by some of 
New York’s wealthiest people. The U. S. Na- 
val Air Station is at Quonset in the town of 
North Kingstown. 


Roger Williams founded Providence, and 
subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after he 
had been banished from Massachusetts for 
nonconformance to religious doctrine. Wil- 
liam Blackstone, a fugitive from Massachu- 
setts, is reputed to have settled in what is 
now Cumberland, before this date. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Capital: Columbia. 

Governor: James F. Byrnes (Dem., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): May 23, 1788 (8). 

Seceded from Union: Dec. 20, 1860. 

Re-entered Union: July 18, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1895. 

Mottoes: Animus opibusque parati (Prepared 
in minds and resources) and Dum spiro 
spero (While I breathe, I hope). 

State flower: Carolina yellow jessamine (1924). 

State tree: Palmetto tree (1939). 

State bird: Carolina wren (1948). 

State song: ‘‘Carolina’”’ (1911). 

Nickname: Palmetto State. 

Origin of name: Same as for North Carolina. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,899,804 (26). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,117,027 (27). 

1953 estimated population: 2,195,000. 

Area & (rank): 31,055 sq. mi. (39). 

Geographic center: In Richland Co., 13 mi. SE 
of Columbia. 

Number of counties: 46. 

Largest cities: Columbia (86,914); Charleston 
(70,174); Greenville (58,161); Spartanburg 
(36,795); Rock Hill (24,502). 

State forests: 4 (123,000 ac.). 

State parks: 22 (46,000 ac.). 

State total revenue (1951-52): $158,075,000. 

State general expenditure (1951-52): $150,386,210. 


Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
lina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double 
the output of its farms in cash value. Agri- 
culture has not, however, been completely 
replaced and today its chief crops are cot- 
ton, tobacco, peaches, corn, hay, oats, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts which are enhanced 
by the recent development of modern soil- 
conservation methods. Charleston, the busi- 


est seaport, makes asbestos, wood, pulp and 
steel products. 


Civil War hostilities were started in this’ 


state at Charleston, when, on April 12, 1861, 
South Carolina men bombarded and captured 
Fort Sumter. In Charleston harbor the first 
submarine was used in warfare. 

Vasquez de Ayllon, who came from Santo 
Domingo with about 500 settlers in 1526, 
made the first attempt to colonize this state 
but the expedition was later wiped out by 
Indians. In succeeding years, Spanish at- 
tempts were successful. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Capital: Pierre. 

Governor: Sigurd Anderson (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (40). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Under God the people rule. - 

State flower: American pasqueflower (1903). 

State tree: Black Hills spruce (1947). 

State bird: Ring-necked pheasant (1943). 

State animal: Coyote (1949). 

State colors: Blue and gold (in state flag). 

State song: “Hail! South Dakota” (1943). 

Nicknames: Sunshine State; Coyote State. 

Origin of name: Same as for North Dakota. 

1940 population & (rank): 642,961 (38). 

1950 population & (rank): 652,740 (40). 

1953 estimated population: 657,000. 

Area & (rank): 77,047 sq. mi. (15). 

Geographic center: In Hughes Co., 8 mi. NE 
of Pierre. 

Number of counties: 67. 

Largest cities: Sioux Falls (52,696); Rapid City 
(25,310); Aberdeen (21,051); Huron (12,- 
788); Watertown (12,699). 

State forests: 4 (86,000 ac.). 

State parks: 62 (80,000 ac.). 

State general revenue (1953): $74,643,410. 

State general expenditure (1953): $73,279,854. 


Seventy-five per cent of the population of 
South Dakota is actively interested in agri- 
culture. Its leading crops are rye, barley, oats, 
corn, wheat. Cattle raising and dairying are 
its stronger industries. The richest U.S. gold 
mine, the Homestake, is at Lead. 

The Black Hills, a great tourist attrac- 
tion, are the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies. Mt. Rushmore, in this group, is 
celebrated for the likenesses of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt, which were carved in stone by the late 
Gutzon Borglum. The Badlands offer very 
scenic masses of bare rock and clay un- 
relieved by any vegetation. It was in this 
state that the Sioux Indians, angered at the 
influx of the white men who were search- 
ing for gold, started the hostilities which 
ended in Custer’s Massacre, on June 25, 
1876, in Montana. 

The French trader, Verendrye, entered 
this state in 1743, when he came down from 
Canada looking for a western ocean 


TENNESSEE 


Capital: Nashville. 

Governor: Frank G. Clement (Dem., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1796 (16). 
Seceded from Union: June 24, 1861. 


me] gin sl fe “name: 


‘Entered Union & (rank): 


A ver rnte commerce. 
lower: Iris (1933). — 
ree: Tulip poplar (1947). 


“My Homeland, Tennessee” (1925) 
“When It’s Iris Time in Tennessee” 


From the name of the an- 
lent capital of the Cherokee tribe. 
1940 population & (rank): 2,915,841 (15). 
950 population & (rank): 3,291,718 (16). 
3 estimated population: 3,329,000. 
ea & (rank): 42,246 sq. mi. (33). 
ographic center: In Rutherford Co., 5 mi. NE 
of Murfreesboro. 


Number of counties: 95. 


Largest cities: Memphis (396,000) ; 
(174,307) ; Chattanooga (131,041) ; 
(124,769); Jackscen (30,207). 
State forests: 13 (143,742 ac.). 


Nashville 
Knoxville 


State parks: 17 (125,318 ac.). 
State general revenue (1952-53): 


$247,196,939. 
State general expenditure (1952-53) : $246,236,320. 


Tennessee won world prominence in 1945, 


4 for the atom bomb was made possible by the 
- Clinton Engineer Works at Oak Ridge. 

-. The state is now predominately industrial, 
with production including chemicals, food, 
textiles, 
Bproducts, and metal work. Mineral products 


virgin aluminum, shoes, lumber 
_ include phosphates, zinc, copper, lead, sinter 


— iron, pyrites, high-grade pottery clay, coal 


and marble. Tennessee’s agricultural produc- 
tion includes livestock, cotton, corn, tobacco, 


hay, dairy products, poultry and eggs. 
Tennessee is the home of TVA which op- 


erates 29 dams and distributes power from 3 


dams on the Cumberland River maintained 
by the Army Corps of Engineers. Benefits of 
flood control, navigation and electrical power 


a reach into 6 other states (Kentucky, Alabama, 


North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and Missis- 
sippi). The Tennessee River, already the most 
completely used major river in the world, is 
insufficient to supply energy needs, and the 
power system is being doubled by use of 
steam generating plants. 

The Battle of Shiloh was fought in this 
state during the Civil War, and the fight- 
ing on Lookout Mountain was called “The 
battle above the clouds.” 

Hernando de Soto entered the state in 1541. 


TEXAS 
Capital: Austin. 
Governor: Allan Shivers (Dem., 1955). 
Dec. 29, 1845 (28). 
Seceded from Union: Mar. 2, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: Mar. 30, 1870. 
Present constitution adopted: 1876. 
Motto: Friendship. 
State flower: Bluebonnet (1901). 
State tree: Pecan (1919). 
State bird: Mockingbird (1927). 


State song: ‘Texas, Our Texas” (1930). 

Nickname: Lone Star State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word mean- 
ing “friends.” 


1940 population & (rank): 6,414,824 (6). 


_—~ Geographic center: 


of Brady. cs 
Number | ‘counties: 254. 
Largest cities: Houston (596, 163); Temiatc 

462); San Antonio (408,442); Fort W 

(278,778); Austin (132,459). > AB 
State forests: 5 (6,510 ac.). ~ 5 
State parks: 43. 


State general revenue (1952-53): $737,188,310. 


State general expenditure (1952-53) : $662,495,496. — 


Big, sprawling, vigorous Texas, compris- 


ing one-twelfth of the entire area of the ~ 
a 


United States, is the richest political sub- 
division in the world with the possible ex- 
ception of the Russian Ukraine, and is the 


only state that may, by Congressional stat- ‘ 


ute, divide into five parts if it so desires. 
There is very little possibility of this ever 


being done because Texas and Texans live 


by its bigness. Texas is a natural leader in 
oil, natural gas, cotton, cattle, helium, sul- 
fur, sheep, wool, onions and turkeys. 

The distance from El Paso to Beaumont 
is a greater distance than from New York 
to Chicago. Texas supports possibly the most 
ardent local enthusiasts in the nation, who 
are always quick to boast of her. 

Amarillo has the only U. S. helium plant; 
over the Neches River, at Port Arthur, is 
the most elevated highway bridge in the 
world. In Pecos County is the deepest hole 
in the world—an oil well of 15,279 feet. 

Cabeza de Vaca explored the state in 1528 
Since 1685, it has been under the jurisdiction 
of 6 separate governments: those of France, 
Spain, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, the 
Confederacy and the United States. 


UTAH 


Capital: Salt Lake City. 

Governor: J. Bracken Lee (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 4, 1896 (45). 

Present constitution adopted: 1896. 

Motto: Industry. 

State flower: Sego lily (1911). 

State tree: Blue spruce (1933). 

State bird: Seagull (unofficial). 

State emblem: Beehive. 

State song: ‘““Utah, We Love Thee.” 

Nickname: Beehive State. 

Origin of name: From the Ute tribe, mean- 
ing “people of the mountains.” 

1940 population & (rank): 550,310 (41). 

1950 population & (rank): 688,862 (38). 

1953 estimated population: 734,000. 

Area & (rank): 84,916 sq. mi. (10). 

Geographic center: In Sanpete Co., 3 mi. N-of 
Manti. 

Number of counties: 29. 

Largest cities: Salt Lake City (182,121); Ogden 
(57,112); Provo (28,937); Logan (16,832); 
Murray (9,006). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (10 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $89,679,978.82. 

State general expenditure (1951): $86,782,876.45. 


Utah, rich in natural resources, has long — 


been recognized for its copper, gold, silver. 


i 
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lead and zinc. Also, it produces all the ele- 
ments necessary for the manufacture of 
steel: iron, lime, dolomite, fluorspar, manga- 
nese and coal for coking. Uranium mining 
has recently become a major industry. The 
state is also developing an oil industry, and 
this resource may become a major factor in 
Utah’s economy. 


Utah’s crops requiring extensive irrigation 
include sugar beets, potatoes, hay, onions 
and wheat. Various garden crops, such as 
beans, peas and tomatoes, and fruits, such 
aS pears, peaches, apples and apricots, make 
up an ever-growing industry. Eggs and com- 
mercial poultry are also among the products 
of Utah. 


Brigham Young led the Mormons into the 
area in 1847. Six times in the next forty 
years, the area applied for statehood and 
was refused because polygamy was practiced. 
In 1896, when polygamy was abandoned by 
the Mormon Church, Utah was admitted 
into the Union. 


Great Salt Lake, lying in the north cen- 
tral area, has long been a world wonder. 
It has no known outlet, and its salt content 
is about six times that of the ocean. 

Spanish explorers in 1540 were probably 
the first whites in the area. 


VERMONT 


Capital: Montpelier. 

Governor: Lee E. Emerson (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 4, 1791 (14). 

Present constitution adopted: 1793. 

Motto: Vermont—freedom and unity. 

State flower: Red clover (1894). 

State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

State bird: Hermit thrush (1941). 

State song: “Hail to Vermont’ (1937). 

Nickname: Green Mountain State. 

Origin of name: From the French, meaning 
“sreen mountain.” 

1940 population & (rank): 359,231 (46). 

1950 population & (rank): 377,747 (45). 

1953 estimated population: 377,000. 

Area & (rank): 9,609 sq. mi. (42). 

Geographic center: In Washington Co., 4.5 mi. 
SSE of Roxbury Village. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Largest cities: Burlington (33,155); Rutland 
(17,659) ; Barre (10,922); Montpelier (8,599) ; 
St. Albans (8,552). 

State forests: 24 (68,936 ac.). 

State parks: 21 (6,226 ac.). 

State revenue (1953): $46,893,061. 

State expenditure (1953): $44,725,897. 


Vermont, the only New England state 
without a seacoast (and the last to be 
settled because of this), leads the nation in 
marble, granite, asbestos and maple syrup 
production. In ratio to population it keeps 
more dairy cows than any other state. 
Vermont’s soil is devoted to dairying, truek 
farming and fruit growing, its rugged area 
precluding extensive farming. This same 
quality, however, along with a bracing dry 
climate, makes the state popular as a sum- 
mer resort and as a center of winter sports. 
Two-thirds. of the total land area of the 
state is classified as forest land. 


From 1777 to 1791, Vermont was an inde- 
pendent, state of indefinite status with some 
national perquisites and then was the first 
state after the original thirteen to join the 
Union. It was also the first state to forbid © 
slavery. Vermont has been Republican since 
1854; only Georgia on the Democratic side 
ties that record for consistency. 

Samuel de Champlain, in 1609, was the 
first white man to see the state. 


VIRGINIA 


Capital: Richmond. 

Governor: John S. Battle (Dem., 1954). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 25, 1788 (10). 

Seceded from Union: Apr. 17, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: Jan. 27, 1870. 

Present constitution adopted: 1902. 

Motto: Sic semper tyrannis (Thus always 
to tyrants). 

State flower: American dogwood (1918). 

State bird: Cardinal. 

State song: “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
(1940). 
Nicknames: 
State. 
Origin of name: In honor of Elizabeth, ‘‘Vir- 

gin Queen” of England. 

1940 population & (rank): 2,677,773 (19). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,318,680 (15). 

1953 estimated population: 3,547,000. 

Area & (rank): 40,815 sq. mi. (35). 

Geographic center: In Appomattox Co., 11 mi. 
S of E of Amherst. 

Number of counties: 100, plus 24 independent 
cities. 

Largest cities: Richmond (230,310); Norfolk 
(213,513); Roanoke (91,921); Portsmouth 
(80,039); Alexandria (61,787). 

State forests: 6 (7,010 ac.). 

State parks: 9 (19,026 ac.). 

State revenue (1952): $359,010,010. 

State expenditure (1952): $362,033,045. 


Virginia is bound up with American his- 
tory. Jamestown, founded in 1607, was the 
first permanent English settlement in North 
America; slavery was introduced in the 
state in 1619; the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars were both ended in this state. 

Agriculture and tobacco are Virginia’s 
mainstays. Apples, cotton, wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, barley and sweet potatoes are her 
crops. Richmond makes more cigarettes 
than any other city in the world. Virginia’s 
hams are world famous. There is a sub- 
stantial livestock industry in southwest 
Virginia. Industry, particularly in the tex- 
tile lines, is developing rapidly. 

Norfolk, together with Portsmouth and 
Newport News, makes up the busy Port of 
Hampton Roads. 

Monticello, home of Jefferson; Mount Ver- 
non, home of Washington; and Arlington 
National Cemetery bring visitors to this Old 
Dominion state annually. 

Virginia is called the “Mother of Presi- 
dents,” 8 Chief Executives having been born 
in the state. 

The explorations of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in 1584, were responsible for the birth of 
this state, which at that time included the 
entire Atlantic coast north of the Spanish 
settlements. 


The Old Dominion; Cavalier 


WASHINGTON 


Capital: Olympia. 

Governor: Arthur B. Langlie (Rep., 1957). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1853. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 11, 1889 (42). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Al-Ki (Indian word meaning Bye and 
Bye). 

State flower: Rhododendron (1949). 

State tree: Hemlock (1947). 

State bird: Goldfinch (1951). 

State colors: Green and gold (1925). 

State song: “‘Washington’s Song” (1909). 

Nicknames: Evergreen State; Chinook State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Geo. Washington. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,736,191 (30). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,378,963 (23). 

1953 estimated population: 2,478,000. 

Area & (rank): 68,192 sq. mi. (19). 

Geographic center: In Chelan Co., 10 mi. S of 
W of Wenatchee. 

Number of counties: 39. 

Largest cities: Seattle (467,591); Spokane 
(161,721); Tacoma (143,673); Yakima (38,- 
486); Bellingham (34,112). 

State forests: 2 (290,000 ac.). 

State parks: 75 (60,000 ac.). 

State general revenue funds (1953-54): $343,656,- 
600. 


State general expenditure (1953-54): $322,717,- 
309. 
Washington is one of the leaders in 


lumber production. Its rugged surface is rich 
in stands of Douglas fir, yellow and white 
pine, spruce, larch and cedar. The state's 
other first is apples. Food and lumber prod- 
ucts and a wide variety of goods flow from 
Washington factories. 

Grand Coulee Dam, built on the Columbia 
River for power and irrigation, contains the 
world’s most powerful hydroelectric plant, 
with a peaking capability of producing a 
continuous output of 2,340,000 kw. About 
90% of the electric energy consumed in the 
state is generated by water-power plants. 
Low-cost power makes Washington the 
owner of more electric lights per capita 
than any other state in the nation. 

The Hanford Engineer Works, north of 
Pasco, has been set up as the world’s first 
full-scale plant for atom bombs. 

Bruno Heceta landed in 1775. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Capital: Charleston. 

Governor: William C. Marland (Dem., 1957). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 20, 1863 (35). 

Present constitution adopted: 1872. 

Motto: Montani semper liberi (Mountaineers 
always free). 

State flower: Rhododendron (1903). 

State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

State bird: Cardinal (1949). 

State colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 

State songs: ‘‘West Virginia, My Home Sweet 
Home”’ (approved 1947 as one of songs of 
state); “West Virginia Hills” (by custom). 

Nickname: Mountain State. 

Origin of name: Same as for Virginia. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,901,974 (25). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,005,552 (29). 


Information Please Almanac 


1953 estimated populatien: 1,937,000. 

Area & (rank): 24,181 sq. mi. (40). 

Geographic center: In Braxton Co., 4 mi. E of 
Sutton. 

Number of counties: 55. 

Largest cities: Huntington (86,353); Charles- 
ton (73,501); Wheeling (58,891); Clarksburg 
(32,014); Parkersburg (29,684). 

State forests: 10 (96,418 ac.). 

State parks: 19 (38,752 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952-53): $86,654,108. 

State general expenditure (1952-53): $87,905,176. 


Mountainous West Virginia is the coal 
mining leader of the nation. Geologists be- 
lieve that if all other U. S. coal mines shut 
down, West Virginia alone could supply the 
country for 250 years with its deposits of 
bituminous (soft) coal. The state also ranks 
high in natural gas, oil, quarry products 
and hardwood lumber. Cattle is the main 
product. Leading crops include wheat, corn, 
oats, hay, tobacco and fruit. 

West Virginia was created when its resi- 
dents refused to secede from the Union and 
severed itself from Virginia during the Civil 
War era. Like many mountain states, West 
Virginia has an equable climate without ex- 
tremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County, is a famous health resort. 
Mountain streams give the state one of the 
highest U. S. water-power potentials. 

In 1671, Captain Thomas Batts and a party 
from eastern Virginia probably were the first 
whites to see the area. 


WISCONSIN 

Capital: Madison. 

Governor: Walter J. Kohler (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Apr. 20, 1836. 

Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1848 (30). 

Present constitution adopted: 1848. 

Motto: Forward. 

State flower: Violet. 

State tree: Sugar maple. 

State bird: Robin. 

State animal: Badger. 

State song: ‘On Wisconsin” 

Nickname: Badger State. 

Origin of name: French corruption of an In- 
dian word meaning ‘gathering of waters.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,137,587 (13). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,434,575 (14). 

1953 estinvated population: 3,518,000. 

Area & (rank): 56,154 sq. mi. (25). 

Geographic center: In Wood Co., 9 mi. SE of 
Marshfield. 

Number of counties: 71. 

Largest cities: Milwaukee (637,392); Madison 
(96,056); Racine (71,193); Kenosha (54,- 
368); Green Bay (52,735). 

State forests: 7 (275,770 ac.). 

State parks: 30 (17,700 ac.). 

State total net revenue, all 
$371,278,330. 

State total net expenditure, all funds (1952-53) : 
$374,472 ,922. 


Wisconsin is the first dairying state and 
leads in dairy cattle and the production of 
cheese and other milk products. Until some 
“forty years ago, when its forests were ex- 
hausted, Wisconsin was a leader in lumber- 
ing. It has since turned its attention to 


(unofficial) . 


funds (1952-53): 


——— a 


agriculture and manufacturing. The making 
of paper, autos, beer, machinery and furni- 
ture are its main factory interests. Cran- 
berries, hay, hemp, oats, rye and tobacco are 
its secondary agricultural pursuits. It leads 
the country in such products as peas, corn 
and beets for canning. 


Wisconsin pioneered in social legislation, 
providing pensions for the blind (1907), aid 
to dependent children (1913) and old-age 
assistance (1925). In 1932, it was the first 
state to enact an unemployment compensa- 


‘tion law. In labor legislation, the state has 


also pioneered in important laws, among 
them the first workmen’s compensation law 
actually to take effect. 

Jean Nicolet, French explorer, seeking a 
northwest passage in 1634, was the first white 
man to see the state. 


WYOMING 


Capital: Cheyenne. 

Governor: C. J. ““Doc’’ Rogers (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: July 25, 1868. 

Entered Union & (rank): July 10, 1890 (44). 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Cedant arma togae (Let arms yield to 
the gown). 

State flower: Indian paintbrush (1917). 

State tree: Cottonwood (1947). 

State bird: Meadow lark (1927). 

State insignia: Bucking horse (unofficial). 


State song: “Wyoming State Song” (unoffi- 
cial). 

Special legal holiday: Arbor Day (by governor’s 
designation). 


Nickname: Equality State. 
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Origin of name: From the Indian, Aa 
“mountains and valleys alternating”; 
named after the Wyoming Valley in Pa. 

{940 population & (rank): 250,742 (47). ; 

1950 population & (rank) : 290,529 (47). 

1953 estimated population: 306,000. 

Area & (rank): 97,914 sq. mi. (8). 

Geographic center: In Fremont Co., 58 mi. N of 
E of Lander. 

Number of counties: 23, plus Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

Largest cities: Cheyenne (31,935); Casper (23,- 
673); Laramie (15,581); Sheridan (11,500); 
Rock Springs (10,857). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 2 (1,060 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949-50): $42,246,000. 

State general expenditure (1949-50): $41,618,000. 


Wealthy in wool, cattle, oil and coal, 
Wyoming was first in U. S. history to in- 
sure woman’s place in politics. In 1869, it 
gave women the vote and Mrs. Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross, who held office in 1925-27, was the 


‘ first U. S. woman governor. 


Second in mean elevation to Colorado, 
Wyoming has many lures for the tourist 
trade, notably Yellowstone National Park. 
Cheyenne is famous for its annual “Fron- 
tier Days’ celebration, which brings in vis- 
itors from everywhere. One of the world’s 
largest subbituminous coal fields lies near 
Gillette. Big game hunting is good in many 
parts of the state. 

Trappers in 1812 were probably the first 
white men to settle this state, although 
John Colter, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, reached the northwest 
corner in 1807. 


Self-governing U. S. Territories 


ALASKA 


Capital: Juneau. 

Governor: B. Frank Heintzleman (1957). 
Organized as territory: 1912. 

Territorial flower: Forget-me-not. 
Territorial bird: Raven (unofficial). 
Territorial song: ‘‘Alaska, My Alaska” 


official) . 
Origin of name: Corruption of native word 


meaning “great country.” 

1939 population: 72,524. 

1950 population: 128,643. 

1953 estimated population: 156,000. 

1939-50 populaticn change: +77.4%. 

Area: 586,400 sq. mi. (incl. Aleutians). 

Geographic center (including islands) : 
south of Fort Gibbon. 

Largest cities: Anchorage (11,254), Juneau 
(5,956), Fairbanks (5,771), Ketchikan 
(5,305), Seward (2,114). 


(un- 


95 mi. 


Alaska, the biggest of U. S. possessions 
(including the Aleutian Islands) was called 
“Seward’s Folly” in 1867, when that Secretary 
of State arranged for its purchase from Rus- 
sia for $7,200,000. Since then Alaska has re- 
turned approximately $3,500,000,000 worth of 
products to the U. S. 


Canned salmon is Alaska’s principal prod- 
uct. It mines gold, supplies all domestically 
mined U.S. tin and also turns out platinum, 
coal, antimony, silver, mercury, lead, tung- 
sten, gypsum, limestone and marble. The 
Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, are world 
famous as the breeding ground of the Alaska 
fur seal, which is under careful government 
control. Beaver, muskrat, otter, mink and 
other furs also abound. 


Mt. McKinley, in the south central part, 
is 20,269 feet high, the tallest peak in North 
America. With its wild interior, still partly 
unexplored, this territory is a hunter’s para- 
dise. With only one person for every four 
square miles, Alaska is by far the most thinly 
settled of U. S. lands. Sitka was its capital 
until 1912. 


Alaska has magnificent glaciers and ac- 
tive volcanoes. Winter temperatures in the 
interior have been known to register 60° 
below zero. However, summer temperatures 
in the same area have been recorded at 99° 
above zero; and large parts of the territory, 
especially in the southeast, enjoy mild cli- 
mate in both summer and winter. 

Alaska’s Governor is appointed by the 


President to a 4-year term, and there is a 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The ter- 


on 1 of iaaee as a state. 


s (and major islands): Fox Islands 
ak, Akutan, Unalaska, Umnak); Is- 
of the Four Mountains (Chuginadak, 
il, Carlisle, Herbert); Andreanof Is- 
(Atka, Tanaga, Adak, Kanaga); Rat 
s (Kiska, Amchitka, Semisopochnoi, 
R it); ‘Near Islands (Agattu, Attu). In June 
2, the Japanese occupied Attu and Kiska. 
ea Attu was retaken by the U. S. in 


tisslans, and Alexei Chirikov discovered 
ska and the Aleutians in 1741. The first 
permanent settlement was established in 1783 
on Kodiak Island. 


& aa HAWAII 


Capital: Honolulu (on Oahu). 

_ Governor: Samuel Wilder King (1957). 
Organized as territory: 1900. 

_ Motto: Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina I Ka Pono 
_ (The life of the land is preserved by 
__ righteousness) . 

Territorial flower: Hibiscus. 

Territorial song: ‘‘Hawaii Ponoi’’ (unofficial). 
Nickname: Paradise of the Pacific. 

1940 population: 423,300. 

1950 population: 499,794. 

1940-50 population change: +18.1%. 

‘Area: 6,454 sq. mi. (incl. outlying islands). 

_ Counties: 4 

Beet cities: Honolulu (248,034), 
198), Wahiawa (8,369), 
(7,740), Wailuku (7,424). 


‘ 


Hilo (27,- 
Kailua-Lanikali 


Capital: San Juan. 
Governor: Luis Mufioz Marin. 


Song: “La Borinquefia.” 
1940 population: 1,869,255. 


1950 population: 2,210,703. 


1940-50 population change: +18.3%. 
Area: 3,435 sq. mi. 
Largest cities: San Juan (357,205*); Ponce 


(99,492); Mayagtiez (58,944); Caguas (33,- 
759); Arecibo (28,659) . 


* Includes Rfo Piedras (132,438), which was annexed 
in 1951. 


Puerto Rico, ninety-five miles long and at 
the northeast head of the Caribbean Sea, is 
a big cane sugar and rum producer and one 
of the most densely populated sections in 
the world. Other crops grown in the Com- 
monwealth are tobacco, citrus fruits, pine- 
apples, rope and coffee. 


The island was seized by the U. S. in 1898 
in the Spanish-American War. It is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who, as a result of a 


eutians include the following island 


Kure (Ocean) Island, an uninhabited 

in the Leeward Islands, and Palmyra, in 
Line Islands, are administratively Fae 8: i 
Hawaii. 


Hawaii’s temperature is mild and the. soil 
is fertile for tropical fruits and voautablen ; 


Cane sugar and pineapple are its chief prod- 


ucts, approximately 75% of the world’s 


canned pineapple being produced in the rr 


islands. Hawaii also grows coffee, rice, cot- 
ton, bananas, nuts and potatoes. Some live- 
stock and poultry are raised. The tourist 
business is Hawaii’s fourth largest source 
of income. Approximately 85% of the island’s 
population, although racially heterogeneous, 
is native to the U. S. 


Hawaii’s highest peak, Mauna Kea, rises 
to 13,784 feet and is, in a sense, the world’s 
highest mountain since it springs from an 
ocean floor 18,000 feet below sea level. 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, is one of the world’s 
most active volcanoes. The islands have no 
snakes and their only native mammal is a 
small bat of which there are many species. 


Hawaii’s Governor is appointed by the 
President to a 4-year term, and there is a 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The terri- 
tory’s delegate to the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has floor privileges but no vote. 
Legislation is pending in Congress for the 
admission of Hawaii as a state. 

Hawaii was discovered in 1778 by Captain 
James Cook, an Englishman, who named 
it the Sandwich Islands. It was ruled by 
native monarchs until 1893, thereafter as a 
republic until 1898, when it ceded itself to 
the U. S. 


i 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


bill signed by President Truman on Aug. 5, 
1947, is elected by popular vote, and a 
locally-elected Congress. There is also a Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington with a 
voice in the House of Representatives but 
no vote. On Jan. 4, 1951, Puerto Ricans voted 
for self-rule under a constitution. 


On July 25, 1952, the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was pro- 
claimed by Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin. It had 
been Overwhelmingly approved in the elec- 
tions held Mar. 3, 1952. 


The Commonwealth is now a wholly au- 
tonomous community in all matters regard- 
ing its local government, and is voluntarily 
associated with the U. S. 


The island was formerly known as Porto 
Rico, but in 1932, Congress made the present 
spelling official. 


Columbus discovered the island of Puerto 
Rico on his second voyage to America in 
1493. Ponce de Léon conquered it for Spain 
in 1509 and became governor in 1510. The city’ 


A a at 


of San Juan was established in 1521. oe: F 


go Rete OPER, 

rnor: Richard Barrett Lowe. 

4 940 opulation: 12,908. 

i population: 18,937. 

1940-50 population change: 446.7%. 

De Ares 2175.3 sq." mi. 

_ American Samoa, a group of 5 volcanic 

_ islands and 2 coral atolls located some 2,600 
miles south of Hawaii in the South Pacific 
Ocean, is administered by the Interior Dept. 
The largest island, Tutuila, is the center of 

- government and commerce. Pago Pago Bay is 
one of the finest harbors in the Pacific. 

By the Treaty of Berlin signed Dec. 2, 1899, 
and ratified Feb. 16, 1900, the U. S. was in- 
ternationally acknowledged to have rights 
extending over all the islands of the Samoa 
group east of longitude 171° west of Green- 
wich. On April 17, 1900, the Chiefs of Tutuila 
and Aunu’u ceded possession of those islands 
to the U. S. In 1904, the Chiefs of the Manu’a 
Islands did likewise. Swains Island, some 200 
miles north of Samoa, was included as part 
of the territory by Act of Congress Mar. 4, 
1925; and on Feb. 20, 1929, Congress formally 

: accepted sovereignty over the entire group 
7 


and placed the responsibility for administra- 
tion in the hands of the President. From 1900 
to 1951, by Presidential direction, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy governed the territory. 

The principal products are copra, mats, 


handicrafts, and canned fish. 
BAKER, HOWLAND AND JARVIS 


These Pacific islands were not to play a 

role in the extraterritorial plans of the 

U. S. until May 13, 1936, when the U. S. per- 

fected its claim. President F. D. Roosevelt, 

. at that time, placed them under the control 

of and jurisdiction by the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration purposes. 

Baker Island is a saucer-shaped atoll with 
an area of approximately one square mile 
and an elevation of 20 feet. It is about 1,650 
miles from Hawaii. 

Howland Island, 36 miles to the northeast, 
is approximately one and a half miles long 
and half a mile wide and rises to an eleva- 
tion of 18 feet. Both these islands are 
near the crossing of the Equator and the 
International Date line. 

Jarvis Island is several hundred miles to 
the east and is approximately two miles 
long by one and an eighth miles wide. It is 
slightly south of the Equator. 


CANAL ZONE 
Headquarters: Balboa Heights, C. Z.; 24 State 

St., New York City. 
Governor-President: Brig. 

bold. 

1940 population: 51,827. 
1950 population: 52,822. 
1940-50 population change: +1.9%. 

Area: 648.01 sq. mi. 

The Canal Zone is a 50-mile strip between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans which was 
granted to the U. S. by the Republic of 
Panama by treaty in 1903 (ratified Feb. 26, 
1904). It extends roughly 5 miles on either 


i 


aa 


Gen. John S. Sey- 


re ‘atts, of my renter tine: of erat Panenree 


ras 


forming what might be termed a protec 
belt for the vital waterway over which 
U.S. exercises complete sovereignty. 
The 1903 treaty provided for the payme 
of $10,000,000 by the U. S. to Panamé w 
Tatification of the treaty and $250,000 
annually, beginning 9 years after ratific 
tion. The annual payments were increas ed 
to $430,000 after the U. S. went off the old 


standard. 

The history of the Canal goes back to 
when King Charles V of Spain order 
survey made. Construction of the wate 
was formally inaugurated in Jan. 1880 by 
French Canal Co. under a concession gran 
by New Granada (Colombia) 2 years ea 
The canal rights and properties of the s 
ond French Canal Co. were bought by the 3 
U. S. for $40,000,000, the transfer being made 
May 4, 1904, in Panama City. The construc- 
tion of the Canal was completed 10 years 
later, and the first commercial transit was 
made Aug. 15, 1914, by the S. S. Ancon, a 
government-owned vessel. “4 

The Canal is 40.27 miles from shore line ¥ 
to shore line and 50.72 miles from deep water — 
in the Caribbean _to deep water in the Pa- 
cific. The Panama Railroad, completed in 
1855, is owned by the Panama Canal Co. It — 
roughly parallels the Canal channel, running — 
47.64 miles from Colén to Panama City. — 

The Panama Canal Locks, which provide a 
water bridge between the two oceans, are — 
Gatun Locks on the Atlantic side and Pedro ~ 
Miguel and Miraflores Locks on the Pacific — 
side. They lift or lower ships 85 feet between 
sea level and Gatun Lake level in 3 steps on 
each side of the Isthmus. Each of the twin 
chambers in every flight of locks has a usable 
length of 1,000 feet, and width of 110 feet, 
and is about 70 feet deep. 

The Canal Zone is, in effect, a government 
reservation, and in general no private enter- 
prise is permitted except that relating di- sz 
rectly to the operation of the waterway. The © 4 
Governor, who is appointed by the U. S. 
President, administers the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment, which is charged with the civil 4 
government, including health, sanitation and 
protection of the Zone. The Governor is also 
ex Officio President of the Panama Canal 
Company, which is a corporate agency of the — 

U. S. charged with the maintenance and. 
operation of the Canal and related business 
activities. 

All ships afloat, with the exception of the 
commercial liners of the Queen Mary class 
and U. S. Aircraft carriers of the Roosevelt 
class, can transit the Panama Canal. Prior 
to the beginning of World War II, work was 
started on the construction of a third set of 
locks, which were to be much larger than 
existing installations. This work was sUSs- 
pended soon after the war started and has 
not been resumed. 


CANTON AND ENDERBURY 


Canton and Enderbury islands, the larg- 
est of the Phoenix group, are jointly owned 
and supervised by the U. S. and Great Brit- 


ain after an agreement signed on Apr. 6, 
1939. Canton is triangular in shape and the 
largest of the eight islands of this group. It 
lies approximately 1,600 miles southwest of 
Hawaii in the Pacific and was discovered 
at the turn of the eighteenth century by 
U. S. whalers. It was surveyed by Com- 
mander R. W. Meade who named it after a 
whaler ship. It had, in 1952, a population of 
316, including Europeans. Enderbury is rec- 
tangular in shape and is 2.7 miles long by 
one mile wide. It is unpopulated and lies 
about 32 miles southeast of Canton. 


GUAM 


Capital: Agafia. 

Governor: Ford Quint Elvidge. 

1940 population: 22,290. 

1950 population: 59,498. 

1940-50 population change: +166.9%. 
Area: 206 sq. mi. 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, 
is independent of the trusteeship assigned to 
the U. S. in 1947. It was acquired by the 
U. S. from Spain in 1898 (occupied 1899) 
and was placed under Navy Department ad- 
ministration. 


In World War II, Guam was seized by the 
Japanese on Dec. 11, 1941; but on July 27, 
1944, it was once more under the U. S. 


On Aug. 1, 1950, President Truman signed a 
bill which granted U. S. citizenship to the 
people of Guam and which established 
limited self-government. The civilian gov- 
ernor operates under supervision of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


The principal crops are maize, sweet pota- 
toes, taro and cassava. Cattle, pigs and 
chickens are raised principally for family 
use. 


Added stimulus to Guam’s economy was 
given by the development in 1950 of a com- 
mercial port at Apra Harbor under the ad- 
ministration of the Guam government. 


JOHNSTON ISLAND 


This island was originally discovered by 
Captain Charles James Johnston of H.M.S. 
Cornwallis on Dec. 14, 1807. On July 27, 1858, 
it was claimed by Hawaii and became a 
possession of the U. S. The island is about 
600 miles southwest of Hawaii and about 
one and a half miles long by half a mile 
wide. 


KINGMAN REEF 


This reef was discovered by Captain W. E. 
Kingman in Nov., 1853, and is the smallest 
land of U. S. sovereignty. It is 150 feet 
long by 120 feet wide at high tide. At low 
tide, two other islets of this atoll appear. 


It is approximately 1,000 miles south of 
Hawaii. 


KURE (OCEAN) ISLAND. See HAWAII 


MIDWAY 


Midway, lying about 1,200 miles west- 
northwest of Hawaii, was discovered by 
Captain N. C. Brooks of the Hawaiian bark 
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Gambia on July 5, 1859, in the name of 
the U. S. It was formally declared a U. 8S. 
possession in 1867, and in 1903 Theodore 
Roosevelt made it a naval reservation. Sand 
and Eastern Islands, with 850 acres and 328 
acres respectively, are its largest individual 
islands. In 1935 it became a regular stopover 
for commercial transpacific flights. Commer- 
cial activities ceased in 1950. During the 
past war it was the scene of the first 
decisive defeat suffered by the Japanese. The 
total group comprises an area of twenty- 
eight square miles. 


PALMYRA. See HAWAIL 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Capital: Charlotte Amalie (on St. Thomas). 

Governor: Archie A. Alexander. 

1940 population: 24,889 (St. Croix, 12,902; St. 
Thomas, 11,265; St. John, 722). 

1950 population: 26,665. 

1940-50 population change: +7.1%. 

Area: 133 sq. mi. (St. Croix, 82; St. Thomas, 
32; St. John, 19). 


The Virgin Islands, consisting of 9 main 
islands and some 75 islets, were discovered 
by Columbus in 1493. Since 1666, England 
has held 6 of the main islands; the other 3 
(St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John), as 
well as about 50 of the islets, were even- 
tually acquired by Denmark, which named 
them the Danish West Indies. In 1917, these 
islands were purchased by the U. S. from 
Denmark for $25 million. 


Congress granted U. S. citizenship to Vir- 
gin Islanders in 1927; and, in 1931, admin- 
istration was transferred from the Navy to 
the Department of the Interior. Universal 
suffrage was given in 1936 to all persons 
who could read and write the English lan- 
guage. The Governor is appointed by the 
President of the U. S. 


About 70% of the population is Negro, and 
there is limited farming, fishing and cattle 
raising. Vegetables, citrus fruits and coco- 
nuts are raised, and the chief items of ex- 
port are rum and bay rum. 


WAKE ISLAND 


Wake Island, about halfway between Mid- 
way and Guam, is actually the three islets 
of Wilkes, Peale and Wake. They were dis- 
covered by the British in 1796 and annexed 
by the U. S. in 1898. The entire area com- 
prises four square miles. In 1938, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways established a seaplane base and 
it has been used as a commercial base since 
then. On Dec. 8, 1941, it was attacked by 
the Japanese, who finally took possession on 
Dec. 23. It was surrendered by the Japanese 
on Sept. 4, 1945. On Oct. 15, 1950, it was the 
scene of a conference between President Tru- 
man and General MacArthur. 


The population of the island in 1953 was 
625. 


“Trusteeships—U. S. Cities 


U. S. Trusteeships 


In 1885, Germany assumed a protectorate over the Marshall Islands; and, in 1899 
purchased the Northern Mariana and Caroline Islands from Spain. These islands ae 
Occupied by the Japanese in 1914 and were mandated to Japan by the League of Nations 
in 1919. On Apr. 2, 1947, the U. N. Security Council adopted and set up the Strategic Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands and assigned the Northern Marianas, Carolines and Marshalls 
to the U. S. The measure was approved by the President, with the agreement of Congress, 
on July 18, 1947. Administration was transferred from the Navy to the Department of the 
Interior on July 1, 1951. However, responsibility for the administration of Saipan and Tinian 
was retransferred to the Navy on Jan. 1, 1953. 


The entire group comprises more than 2,000 islands, but the total land area is only 687 
sq. mi., many of the islands being only tiny coral reefs. The Micronesians are the main 


cultural group, the inhabitants of the Northern Marianas being most advanced. 


MARIANA ISLANDS 


The Mariana Islands, east of the Philip- 
pines and south of Japan, include the 
islands of Guam, Rota, Saipan, Tinian, 
Pagan, Guguan, Agrihan and Aguijan. Guam, 
the largest, is independent of the trustee- 
ship, having been acquired by the U. S. from 
Spain in 1898. (For information on Guam, 
see page 191.) 

The soil is suitable for the raising of sugar 
cane, and a large sugar industry was built 
up in Japanese times. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS 
The Caroline Islands, east of the Philip- 
pines and south of the Marianas, include 
the Yap, Truk and Palau groups and the 
islands of Ponape and Kusaie, as well as 
many coral atolls. 


The islands are composed chiefly of vol-~ 
canic rock, and their peaks rise 2,000 to 
3,000 feet above sea level. Chief products of 
the islands are coconuts and copra. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 


The Marshall Islands, east of the Caro- 
lines, are divided into two chains: the west- 
ern or Ralik group, including the atolls 
Jaluit, Kwajalein, Wotho, Bikini and Eni- 
wetok; and the eastern or Ratak group, in- 
cluding the atolls Mili, Majuro, Maloelap, 
Wotje and Likiep. 

The islands are of the coral-reef type and 
rise only a few feet above sea level. The 
chief crop is coconuts; exports include 
copra, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, etc. 

Bikini and Eniwetok have been the scene 
of several atom-bomb tests. 


Islands Under Provisional U. S. Administration 


In accordance with the Japanese peace 
treaty signed Sept. 8, 1951, the U. S. may 
propose that the U. N. assign to it, as a 
trusteeship, the following former Japanese 
territory: the Ryukyu Islands south of 29° 
n. lat. (largest: Okinawa); the Bonin Islands 
(largest: Chichi Jima); the Volcano Islands 


(including Iwo Jima); Rosario Island; Parece 
Vela; and Marcus Island. It was also agreed 
in the treaty that, until such trusteeship is 
actually granted, the U. S. will administer 
the islands. As of July 1954, no action had 
been taken by the U. S. toward bringing 
about this trusteeship. 


CITIES 


We planned the INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC as a book of national scope and interest. 

We avoided emphasis on and identification with a single city or state, as has been characteristic 

of all almanacs heretofore. Therefore, in designing this section on cities of the United States, we 

have included as many as our space permitted. To obtain accurate and authoritative information 

we have gone to the city officials and they have not only furnished the statistics, but have checked 
the narratives in this section. We appreciate the co-operation of all these city officials. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Incorporated as city: 1847. 

Mayor: William B. Hartsfield (Jan., 1958). 

1940 population & (rank): 302,288 (28). 

1950 population & (rank): 331,314 (33). 

1953 estimated population: 467,300 

1940-50 population change: +9.6%. 

1952 area: 117.47 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,050 ft.; lowest, 940. 

Location: In NW central part of state, near 
Chattahooche River. 

Counties: In Fulton and De Kalb Cos.; seat of 
Fulton Co. : 

Churches: For whites, more than 330; for 
Negroes, more than 150. 

City-owned parks and parkways: 146 (2,350 ac.). 

Telephones (April, 1954): 245,000. 

Families with radios (1952): 202,650. 


Television sets (1952): 158,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 5. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1953): $700,000,000. 
City tax rate (1953): $25 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1953): $28,520,626. 
Revenue (1953): $30,942,022.* 
Expenditure (1953): $32,660,804. 
Age not include $2,216,608 brought forward from 


One of the three largest paintings in the 
world is in Atlanta’s Grant Park. The Cyclo- 
rama is 400 feet around, 50 feet high and 
weighs 18,000 pounds. It depicts one of the 
great moments of Atlanta’s history—the Bat- 
tle of Atlanta. 

Atlanta was a strategic point for the Con- 
federates in the Civil War—the chief base 


~ 
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for recruiting and supplies in the far South, 
and the most important railway junction. 
The Battle of Atlanta, depicted in the Cyclo- 
rama, was fought on July 22, 1864, southeast 
of the city. General John B. Hood, com- 
manding the Confederate forces, attacked 
General Sherman’s army in an attempt to 
stop his progress through Georgia. The bat- 
tle was inconclusive, the casualties terrific: 
an estimated 35,000. The two armies settled 
down to a siege which ended with the fall 
of Atlanta on Sept. 1. 

General Sherman took possession of the 
city, rested his army until November, then 
burned Atlanta to the ground and started 
his devastating march to the sea. 

Today Atlanta is one of the important 
financial and industrial centers of the South- 
east. Its factories turn out 3,300 different 
commodities, including cotton goods, cotton- 
seed oil, furniture and machinery. One of its 
best-known products is Coca-Cola, the for- 
mula for which was devised in an Atlanta 
home. It was first sold in 1886, at a little 
drugstore by the old town well. The present- 
day Coca-Cola plant in Atlanta, ‘which is 
open to visitors, makes the syrup that sup- 
plies soda fountains and bottling plants 
throughout the Southeast. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Incorporated as city: 1797. 
Mayor: Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. (May, 1955). 
1940 population & (rank): 859,100 (7). 
1950 population & (rank): 949,708 (6). 
1940-50 population change: +10.5%. 
1940 area: Land, 78.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 
6.9. 
Altitude: Highest, 490 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: On Patapsco River, about 12 mi. 
from Chesapeake Bay. 
County: Independent city. 

Churehes: Roman Catholic, 72; Jewish, 57; 
Protestant and other, 482 (150 colored). 
City-owned parks: 148 park areas and tracts 

(6,000 ac.). 
Telephone subscribers (April 1, 1954): 220,404. 
tadio stations: AM, 8; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1954): $2,846,002,039. 
City tax rate (1954): $2.82 per $100. 
Net bonded debt (Jan. | 1954): $204,296,951. 
Revenue (1953 budget) : $134,053,050. 
Expenditure (1953 budget): $126,151,948. 


Baltimore’s fine harbor has made it the 
second port of the United States in foreign 
shipping tonnage. It has been an important 
port since the days of sailing vessels, and 
also a ship-building center. The Baltimore 
clipper was one of the best sailing ships of 
its day and was used extensively in trade. 

One of the major industrial centers of the 
U. S., Baltimore is noted for the diversity of 
its factory output and for its prominence 
in many individual lines of manufacture. 
The city carries on a large wholesale and 
jobbing trade, is an important banking and 
financial community, and is a leader in the 
writing of casualty insurance and fidelity 
and surety bonds. 

Baltimore igs the home of the interna- 
tionally famous Johns Hopkins Hospital and 


Medical School and the University of Mary- 
land Hospital and Medical School, two of the 
nation’s best known medical institutions. 
The University of Maryland Dental School 
(oldest dental school in the world, founded 
in 1840) also is located in Baltimore. 

Among the historical landmarks in the 
state is Ft. McHenry, whose shelling by the 
British in 1814 inspired Francis Scott Key’s 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” It has been 
restored to its appearance in the early nine- 
teenth century with officers’ kitchen and 
mess rooms containing replicas of the artil- 
lery pieces used in 1812. The E. Berkley Bowie 
collection of firearms is there, together with 
furniture of the period and a flag exhibit. 
It is open to the public. 

In addition to its pioneer history in ship- 
ping, Baltimore was the home of the pioneer 
railroad in the United States—the Baltimore 
and Ohio—and the first railroad passenger 
and freight station, erected in 1830. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 

Mayor: James W. Morgan (Nov., 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 267,583 (35). 

1950 population & (rank): 326,027 (34). 

1940-50 population change: +21.8%. 

1952 area: Land, 65.32 sq. mi.; inland water, 
0.1. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,052 ft.; lowest, 565. 

Location: In N central part of state. 

County: Seat of Jefferson Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 491; Roman Catholic, 
26; Jewish, 3. 

City-owned parks: 60 (1,400 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 139,660. 

Television sets (1953): 167,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $358,972,529. 

City tax rate (1952): $18 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1953): $14,084,280. 

Revenue (1953): $19,650,726. 

Expenditure (1953): $20,530,802. 


Pioneer Southern aristocrats once lived in 
the heart of Birmingham, but the tide of 
commerce has swept over the city in the 
last half century. The beautiful residential 
districts and the stately homes have now 
moved to the hills south of the city. For 
Birmingham, a vigorous industrial city, 
named after England’s great steel-making 
city, in less than a century has become the 
iron and steel capital of the South. Huge 
steel mills and blast furnaces utilize the 
three natural resources—coal, iron ore and 
limestone—that are needed for steel. All are 
produced in the vicinity. 

Other products of Birmingham’s indus- 
tries are heavy machinery, cement, freight 
cars, stoves, textiles. From Red Mountain, 
just southeast of the city, one can look 
down on the spectacular sight of flaming 
blast furnaces that light up the city and 
Jones Valley. In Vulcan Park, on US 31, at 
the top of Red Mountain, stands the iron 
statue of Vulcan, god of fire, created by 
Giuseppe Moretti from pig iron produced in 
the Birmingham area. The statue stands 53 
ft. high on a 120-ft. pedestal and weighs 60 
tons. 
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ulation & (rank): 770,816 (9) 

opulation & (rank): 801,444 (10). 

0-50 population change: +4.0%. 

= eto Land, 46.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 

y _ Altitude: Highest, 330 ft.: lowest, sea level. 

Location: On Massachusetts Bay, at mouths 
of Charles and Mystic Rivers. 

County: Seat of Suffolk Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 183; Roman Catholic, 
73; Jewish, 40; others, 74. 

City-owned parks & parkways: 3,250.09 ac. 

Telephones: 307,697. 

Radio sets (Greater Boston Area): 870,000. 

Television sets (Greater Boston area): 911,256. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 6. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $1,565,666,000. 

City tax rate (1953): $70.70 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (1953): $65,362,083. 

Revenue (1953): $191,402,627. 

Expenditure (1953): $177,467,030. 


No city in the U. S. is richer in historical 
associations than Boston, and no city has 
retained more of its original buildings as 
memorials to America’s past. 

Puritans from England settled at Boston 
in 1630, only ten years after the Pilgrims had 
landed at Plymouth in 1620. Fourteen years 
later, the pioneer Bostonians set aside the 
first public park in the U. S—the Boston 
Common—for use as a “cow pasture and 

training field.”” The poet Emerson took his 
mother’s cow there to graze. But certain 
people did not enjoy the Boston Common, 
because they were put in the stocks for pro- 
faning the Sabbath and other errant ways. 

Fifteen years after the original settlement 
of Boston, the first free public school in 
America was opened in 1635. Today Boston 

and Cambridge (across the Charles River) 
not only have Harvard University, but also 
nine other prominent institutions of higher 
learning. 

Following are some of the historic places 
still extant in Boston which recapitulate the 
city’s great place in the annals of America: 

(1) The Old State House, built in 1713 on 
the site of the first Town House (1658). In 
front of it occurred the Boston Massacre 
(1770) in which British troops fired on a 
mob of citizens, killing six and fanning the 
flames of revolt. A few years later the Decla- 
ration of Independence was proclaimed from 
the balcony. 

(2) The Old South Meeting House, erected 
first in 1669 and rebuilt in 1729. Here Boston 
citizens gathered to decide the fate of the 
hated tea tax imposed by the British. The 
“Boston Tea Party’ followed in 1773, and 
the British Parliament retaliated by closing 
the port. Two years later the British at- 
tempted to seize the colony’s military stores 
at nearby Concord. In order to thwart the 
seizure, Paul Revere made his famous ride 
that opened the Revolutionary War. 

(3) Paul Revere House is the oldest house 
in Boston, built about 1660 and bought by 

’ Paul Revere in 1770. It is now restored and 
furnished as it was in the days of Revere. 
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nal een were displayed in the s 
to warn Paul Revere of the approach D 
British. 
(5) Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Li 
which was the scene of stirring mass 
ings during the revolutionary mov 
and which was used by British officers 
theater during the occupation of the. 
It now has historical paintings and a 
tary museum. ay 

Today Boston is the largest market of ‘the A 
shoe and leather industries in the world an 
also the largest wool market and the ere te 
est fishing port in the U. S. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1832. 
Mayor: Steven Pankow (Jan., 1958). 
1940 population & (rank): 575,901 (14). | 
1950 population & (rank): 580,132 (15). it 
1940-50 population change: +0.7%. : 
{940 area: Land, 42.67 sq. mi.; inland water, 
10.8. 
Altitude: Highest, 680 ft.; lowest, 571. 
Location: At east end of Lake Erie, on Niagara 
River. : 
County: Seat of Erie Co. > 
Churches: Protestant, 268; Roman Catholic, “ 
82; Jewish, 16; others, 34. 4 
City-owned parks: 10 large (1,137 ac.), 41 mi- 
nor (116 ac.). 
Telephones (April 1954): 
Radio sets: 323,942. 
Television sets: 130,258. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1954): $1,018,780,980. 
City tax rate (1954): $29.265 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1954): $38,851,783. 
Revenue (1952-53): $55,646,687. 
Expenditure (1952-53): $55,646,687. 


The first ship to sail the Great Lakes—the 
Grifin—was built near the present site of 
Buffalo by La Salle in 1679. Buffalo was still 
a relatively small town in 1813 when the 
British captured it and set its homes and 
buildings afire. Two years later, the town 
was rebuilt, and it began to thrive with the 
coming of the Erie Canal. 

Today, Buffalo is the leading inland port 
of the U. S. in terms of the value of its 4 
commerce. The Great Lakes steamers con- 
nect it with Chicago and Duluth; and 
ships of foreign nations frequently visit its 
harbor. In addition, it is the second largest 
railroad center in the U. S. Both by water 
and by rail, Buffalo is a geographical middle- 
man between the Midwest and the East. 
Much of the grain of the Midwest moves 
through the city, which can store in its 
elevators 57 million bushels of grain, chiefly 
wheat. This flow of wheat has made Buffalo 
the leading flour-milling and feed-manufac- 
turing city in the world. Over 14 million 
barrels of flour are milled each year. 

Buffalo is the twelfth largest U. S. city in 
manufacturing according to the 1947 Census 
of Manufactures, and the industrial area is 
eleventh in value added by manufacture. 

Adjoining Buffalo is Niagara Falls, which 


293,839. 
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for generations has been the favorite scenic 
spot of honeymooners. The Niagara River is 
divided by Goat Island and plunges over the 
escarpment in two parts: the American Falls, 
167 feet high, and the Canadian Falls, 158 
feet high. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Incorporated as city: 1837. 

Mayor: Martin H. Kennelly (Apr., 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 3,396,808 (2). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,620,962 (2). 

1940-50 population change: +6.6%. 

1942 area: Land, 208.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 
4.6. 

Altitude: Highest, 665 ft.; lowest, 581. 

Location: On lower west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. 

County: Seat of Cook Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 1,725; Roman Catholic, 
299; Jewish, 170. 

City-owned parks: 300 (8,557 ac.). 

Telephones (June 18, 1954): 1,608,844, 

Radio sets (June f, 1954): 2,315,630. 

Television sets (June, 1954): 1,375,929. 

Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 22. 

Television stations: 4. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $8,703,232,406. 

City tax rate (1953): $3.616 per $100. 

Gross bonded debt (1953) : $443,033,700. 

Revenue (1953): $569,652,289. 

Expenditure (1953): $543,440,613. 


The first white men known to have visited 
Chicago were Joliet and Marquette in 1673. 
Fort Dearborn, a blockhouse and stockade, 
was built in 1804, but was evacuated in 1812, 
with more than half of its garrison massa- 
cred at what is now the foot of 18th Street. 
Not until 1830 was the town laid out. Forty- 
one years later it was destroyed by fire. 


Chicago today is the greatest slaughtering 
and meat-packing center in the world. Vis- 
itors to the Union Stock Yards can go on 
tours through the Armour plant and the 
Swift plant. Chicago also is one of the 
major grain-trading centers. There is a visi- 
tors’ gallery overlooking the trading floor in 
the Chicago Board of Trade building, which 
fs 44 stories and has an observatory 524 feet 
above the street. The Merchandise Mart, 
which covers two square blocks, is the sec- 
ond largest office building in the world, ex- 
ceeded only by the Pentagon in Washington. 
Tours are conducted daily in which visitors 
can see showrooms of leading manufacturers 
of home goods. The city’s factories turn out 
agricultural implements, electrical machin- 
ery and railway cars, among many other 
products. 


Chicago stretches along the shore of Lake 
Michigan for 29.7 miles, and has many 
beaches and lake shore parks. The Chicago 
Natural History Museum ranks among the 
world’s foremost museums of anthropology, 
botany, zoology and geology. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Incorporated as eity: 1819. 

Mayor: Edward N. Waldvogel (Nov., 1955). 
City Manager: C. A. Harrell (Apptd. 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 455,610 (17). 
1950 population & (rank): 503,998 (18). 
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1940-50 population change: +10.6%. ‘ 
1954 land area: 76.09 sq. mi. ; 
Altitude: Highest, 960 ft.; lowest, 441. 
Location: In SW corner of state on Ohio River. 
County: Seat of Hamilton Co. 
Churches: 505. 
City-owned parks: 85 (3,734.17 ac.). 
Telephones (1953): 309,587*. 
Families with radios (1953): 158,950. 
Families with television (1953): 201,000*. 
Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1954): $1,275,000,000. 
City tax rate (1954): $10.66 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1953): $111,618,933. 
Revenue (1953): $36,919,536. 
Expenditure (1953): $34,556,858. 
* Data for Hamilton County. 


Cincinnati began life in 1788 as @ small 
settlement called Losantiville, perched on a 
plateau above the Ohio River, Its strategic 
location in the Western Territory led to the 
building of Fort Washington, the most ambi- 
tious military establishment in the territory. 
The community that grew up around the 


. fort was named Cincinnati, after the Society 


of the Cincinnati, 
from Roman times. 

The first legislature of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory met here in 1799 and elected as its 
delegate to Congress William Henry Harri- 
son, who later became President of the U. S. 
A much later President, William Howard 
Taft, was born in Cincinnati. The Taft Mu- 
seum, which is open to the public every day, 
serves as a reminder of the family’s role in 
the city’s prominence. It contains an art 
collection donated by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Taft. 

Cincinnati’s industrial concerns include 
the Proctor and Gamble Soap Company, the 
Crosley Division of Avco, General Electric, 
General Motors, the Ford Motor Company, 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
the Gruen Watch Company, and the United 
States Playing Card Company, the largest 
establishment of its kind in the world. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Incorporated as city: 1836. 

Mayor: Anthony J. Celebrezze (Nov., 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 878,336 (6). 

1950 population & (rank): 914,808 (7). 

1940-50 population change: +42%,. 

1940 area: Land, 73.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 865 ft.; lowest, 573. 

Location: On Lake Erie at mouth of Cuya- 
hoga River. : 

County: Seat of Cuyahoga Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 377; Roman Catholic, 
118; Jewish, 36; others, 6. 

City-owned parks: 35 (2,420 ac.). 

Telephones (Mar., 1954): 673,429.* 

Radio sets (1954): 1,212,500. 

Television sets (1954): 1,089,860.7 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 7. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $2,355,000,000. 

City tax rate (1953): $31.30 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1954): $162,082,500. 

Revenue (1953): $108,955,559. 

Expenditure (1953): $89,991,031. 
* Metropolitan area, + Greater Cleveland. 
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The largest city in Ohio and seventh in 
the U. S., Cleveland was founded in 1796 by 
General Moses Cleaveland, who was the head 
surveyor of the Connecticut Land Company. 
This company had bought three million 
acres in what is now northern Ohio, paying 
40 cents an acre. An acre in downtown Cleve- 
land today would bring some $2,000,000. 

Cleveland is an important Great Lakes 
shipping point and the site of iron and 
steel manufacturing. Other products include 
paints, varnishes, electrical appliances, chem- 
icals, and automobile and airplane parts. 

In addition to industry, Cleveland is in- 
terested in cultural developments. It has the 
only municipally owned and operated dra- 
matic project in the country—Cain Park 
Theatre, in suburban Cleveland Heights, hav- 
ing its season in summer and early autumn. 
The Cleveland Orchestra, which is nationally 
known, gives informal pop concerts in the 
summer and a regular series of concerts in 
the winter. 

In the Cleveland Cultural Gardens, a mile- 
long strip of park area, more than thirty 
nationality groups represented in Cleveland’s 
population are creating gardens as memo- 
rials to peace. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Incorporated as city: 1834. 

Mayor: M. E. Sensenbrenner (Dec. 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 306,087 (26). 

1950 population & (rank): 375,901 (28). 

1940-50 population change: +22.8%. 

Altitude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, 612. 

Location: In central part of state, on Scioto 
River. 

County: Seat of Franklin Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 361; Roman Catholic, 

37; Jewish, 6. 

City-owned parks: 1,490 ac. 

Telephones (1954): 236,890. 

Radio sets (1952): 119,123. 

Television sets (1954): 153,387. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 1. 
Television stations: 3. : 
Assessed valuation (1954): $780,000,000. 
City tax rate (1952): $20.00 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1953): $35,028,632. 
Revenue (1953): $9,605,695.* 
Expenditure (1953): $9,531,155.* 

* Figures are for the operation of the city; known as 
“General Fund.’’ 

The site of the present Columbus, which 
is near the center of Ohio, was selected for 
the state capital by the General Assembly 
in 1812. At that time the only settlement 
was a Village, Franklinton, across the Scioto 
River on its west bank. The village had been 
founded in 1797 by Lucas Sullivant, a Vir- 
ginia surveyor. It was merged with Columbus 
in 1834. 

From those beginnings, Columbus has de- 
veloped into a center of manufacturing, in 
some aspects of which it has become pre- 
eminent throughout the world. No city 
makes sO much concrete-mixing machinery, 
and no city in the U. S. so much mining 
machinery. Columbus sends oil-well derricks 
and structural metal to nearly every country 
in the world, and it leads in the production 


of oil cloth, with nearly 81 miles a day. 
Among other products are shoes, railroad 
cars and airplanes. 

Ohio State University is one of the famous 
cultural (and football) centers. Its museum 
houses the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society with a fine collection of 
historical items, as well as natural history 
and mineralogical specimens. Columbus has 
one of the leading zoos in the Middle West. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 

Mayor: R. L. Thornton (May 1955). 

City Manager: Elgin E. Crull (apptd. 1952). 

1940 population & (rank): 294,734 (31). 

{950 population & (rank): 434,462 (22). 

1940-50 population change: +47.4%. 

1954 area: Land, 181.408 sq. mi.; inland water, 
1.2% 

Altitude: Highest, 688 ft.; lowest, 400. 

Location: In NE part of state, on Trinity 
River. 

County: Seat of Dallas Co. 

Churches: 487. 

City-owned parks: 92 (6,036 ac.). 

Telephones: 289,726. 

Radio sets: 220,790. 

Television sets: 181,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation: $948,209,290. 

City tax rate: $2.15 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (May |, 1954): $89,528,774. 

Revenue (1953-54): $43,507,232. 

Expenditure (1953-54) : $43,507,232. 


The Dallas Cotton Exchange handles about 
two million bales of cotton a year in normal 
times. The city produces more cotton gins 
than any other city in the world. Dallas 
is the nation’s 3rd largest insurance center. 

Dallas is also pre-eminent in the produc- 
tion of saddlery and harness and leather 
goods, and ranks third in the distribution of 
farm implements. 

The Fair Park in East Dallas, is a $30- 
million permanent exposition plant, open as 
a city park. It is the home of the annual 
State Fair. Its Hall of State is a shrine to 
Texas heroes and contains two of the world’s 
largest murals. 

Dallas is also the home of the fourth 
largest aquarium in the U. S., the 78,500- 
capacity Cotton Bowl and many other cul- 
tural and amusement sites. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Incorporated as city: 1861. 

Mayor: Quigg Newton (June, 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 322,412 (24). 

1950 population & (rank): 415,786 (24). 

1940-50 population change: +29.0%. 

1954 area: Land, 69.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 
0.8. 

Altitude: Highest, 5,470 ft.; lowest, 5,130. 

Location: In NE central part of state, on 
South Platte River. 

County: Coextensive with Denver Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 292; Roman Catholic, 
40; Jewish, 12. 

City-owned parks: 65 (798.9 planted ac.). 

City-owned mountain parks: 27 (13,447.6 ac.). 


Familios with telephones (1953): 150,869. 
Families with radios: Not available. 
Television sets: Not available. 
Radio stations; AM, 7; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 4 
Assessed valuation (1953): $881,779,700. 
City tax rate (1953): $42.50 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1953): $13,055,000. 
Revenue (1953): $32,323,259. 
Expenditure (1953): $32,096,331. 

* Metropolitan area. 


A traveler going west across the U. S. 
crosses the greats plains and comes upon 
Denver lying just at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. The city was born in 1858 when 
gold was discovered in the sands of Cherry 
Creek. 

Denver now is the cultural and transpor- 
tation center of a vast Rocky Mountain 
region. Its important industries include meat 
packing plants, flour mills and factories 
making tires, saddlery and porcelain. 

No other city in the country has such a 
magnificent system of mountain parks. The 
nearest is 13 miles from the city, and the 
farthest limit of the park system extends 50 
miles to the west. The main circle drive 
winds up Lookout Mountain to the top 
where the rock tomb of Buffalo Bill is sit- 
uated, along with the Cody Museum. 

The most spectacular view of the region 
is obtainable from Mount Evans, 14,260 feet, 
which is reached by a scenic drive that is 
the highest automobile road in North Amer- 
ica. Other drives through some of the grand- 
est scenery of the Rockies are to Colorado 
Springs, to the south, and to Estes Park, 
which is the eastern entrance to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Incorporated as city: 1857. 
Mayor: Joseph J. Van Dreser (Apr. 1955). 
City Manager: Leonard G. Howell (Apptd. 
1950). 
1940 population & (rank): 159,819 (55). 
1950 population & (rank): 177,965 (53). 
1940-50 population change: +11.3%. 
1953 area: Land, 54.856 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
Altitude: 861 ft. 
Location: In south central part of state, at 


junction of Raccoon and Des Moines 
Rivers. 


County: Seat of Polk Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 192; Roman Catholic, 
13; Jewish, 4; Greek, 1. 

City-owned parks: 59 (1,618.94 ac.). 

Telephones (1954): 99,500. 

Radio sets: 128,960. 

Television sets: 56,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1 

Assessed valuation (1954) : $201,939,800. 

City tax rate (1954): $27.557 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (Jan. f, (954): $10,241,800. 

Revenue (1953): $9,386,474. 

Expenditure (1953): $10,001,259. 


Des Moines sits at the heart of a prairie 
state, Iowa, which has more land under cul- 
tivation, in proportion to its area, than any 
other state. More corn is produced in Iowa 
than in any other area of equal size in the 
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world—one-fifth of the corn crop of the U.S. 
More hogs are raised in Iowa than in any 
other state, and Iowa is second only to 
Texas in the number of cattle. 

Des Moines, the home of 51 home insur- 
ance companies, and the location of more 
than 100 state, district or regional offices of 
other insurance companies, is known as the 
insurance center of the west. More than 
5,000 people are engaged in the insurance 
business in Des Moines. 

Des Moines manufacturing plants produce 
over 500 different products valued at more 
than $330,000,000 annually and sold through- 
out the world. These products include: cos- 
metics; chemicals; medicines; wearing ap- 
parel, including hosiery, gloves, caps and 
sports goods; tools; machinery; automobile 
accessories; tires; food products; agricultural 
equipment; airplane parts and many others. 

Although Iowa as a whole is agricultural, 
Des Moines is surrounded by rich coal fields 
on both sides of the Des Moines River. The 
coal has contributed to the industrial de- 
velopment of the city, which has almost 300 
manufacturing plants. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Incorporated as city: 1824. 
Mayor: Albert E. Cobo (Jan., 1958). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,623,452 (4). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,849,568 (5). 
1940-50 population change: +13.9%. 
1940 area: 137.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 4.1. 
Altitude: Highest, 685 ft.; lowest, 574. 
Location: In SE part of state, on Detroit River. 
County: Seat of Wayne Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 1,000;* Catholic, 

Jewish, 38. 
City-owned parks: 338 (5,733 ac.). 
Telephones: 969,600. 
Radio sets: 95,000. 
Television sets: 1,144,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 7. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1954): $4,742,384,390. 
City tax rate (1954): $22,194 per $1,000. 
Net bonded debt (July 31, 1953): $280,597,000. 
Revenue (1953): $294,056,104.7 
Expenditure (1953): $282,742,112.7 

* Metropolitan area. + Excludes school system. 


Detroit is the oldest city of any size 
west of the seaboard -olonies, having been 
founded in 1701, more than a century before 
Chicago was founded. The French were the 
settlers, and they gave the city its name 
from their word meaning “strait.” They re- 
ferred to the 27-mile-long Detroit River 
which connects Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair. 
The river forms part of the international 
boundary, and marks the only point where 
Canada lies directly south of U. S. territory. 

Because of its strategic location, Detroit 
was fought over by the French, the British 
and the Indians. During the Revolutionary 
War, it served as headquarters for the Brit- 
ish forces in the Northwest. The first steam 
vessel, the Walk-in-the-Water, made its ap- 
pearance on the Great Lakes in 1818, and 
Detroit was the western terminus for most 
of its voyages from Buffalo. Today hun- 
dreas of ships, carrying the immense com- 
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merce of the Great Lakes, call at Detroit 
and link it by water to all the important 
cities on the Great Lakes. Detroit ranks 
fourth in the U. S. as an exporting port. 

No other city in the world equals Detroit 
as an automobile-manufacturing center. The 
plants include Ford, General Motors, Hud- 
son, Packard, Chrysler and Kaiser-Frazer. 
Most plants are open for public tours. Apart 
from automobiles, Detroit manufactures a 
wide range of products— adding machines, 
. pharmaceuticals, steel barrels, etc. 

Belle Isle, a thousand-acre park, is located 
in the Detroit River. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated as city: 1784. 

Mayor: Dominick J. DeLucco (Dec. 1955). 

City Manager: Carleton F. Sharpe (Apptd. 
1948) . 

1940 population & (rank): 166,267 (51). 

1950 population & (rank): 177,397 (54). 

1940-50 population change: +6.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 17.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
1.2; 

Location: In central part of state, on Con- 
necticut River. 

County: Seat of Hartford Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 
14; Jewish, 6. 

City-owned parks: 29 (2,800 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 143,745*. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $543,064,340. 

City tax rate (1954): $38 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (Mar. 31, 1954): $15,766,010. 

Revenue (1954): $24,426,848. 

Expenditure (1954): $23,908,653. 
* Hartford Exchange Area. 


A Dutch trading post, established in 1623, 
was the beginning of Hartford. Thirteen 
years later, English colonists from Cambridge, 
Mass., started a permanent settlement and 
soon afterward made it the capital of the 
Colony of Connecticut. 

The Dutch were expelled from Connecticut 
in 1654, but Hartford’s troubles were not 
over. In 1687, the Governor of New York 
appeared at Hartford and demanded the 
Connecticut charter, on the grounds that 
he was Governor General of New England, 
too. The charter was hidden in a hollow oak 
tree for two years until King William III 
recognized it as valid. 

By now, Hartford has become the greatest 
insurance center in the nation: 48 companies 
have their headquarters there, and their com- 
bined assets exceed $3 billion. In addition, 
Hartford is the home of the largest type- 
writer manufacturers in the world—Under- 
wood and Royal. Its chief newspaper, The 
Hartford Courant, is the oldest in America; 
an earlier subscriber was George Washington. 


Historical treasures are kept in the State 
Library and Supreme Court Building. Among 
them are a full-length portrait of Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart; the original charter 
signed by Charles II; the Brandegee collection 
of portraits of U. S. Justices; and the Joseph 
C. Mitchelson collection of coins, bills and 
commercial tokens. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


coanieaed as City and County of Honolulu: 

Mayor: John H. Wilson (Jan. 1955). 

1940 population of City and County: 257,664. 

1950 population of City and County: 353,020. 

1940-50 popuiation change: +36.7%. 

1954 area of City and County: 604 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 4,025 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: Entire island of Oahu. 

Churches: Roman Catholic, 24; Buddhist, 14; 
Jewish, 1; Protestant and other, 67. 

City-owned parks: 108 (2,197 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 100,265. 

Radio sets (1953): 100,000. 

Television sets (1953): 19,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. 

Television Stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $504,434,065. 

City tax rate (1953): $16.25 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1954): $27,031,000. 

Revenue (1953 est.) : $23,339,113. ' 

Expenditure (1953 est.) : $23,188,397. 


Honolulu’s early history was one of turbu- 
lence and conflict. One of the last areas on 
the globe to be discovered and exploited, 
Hawaii was subject to strong pressures from 
every world power, from American mission- 
aries who arrived in 1820, and from the op- 
portunism of whalers. These whalers built 
Honolulu originally, bringing trade, com- 
merce and prosperity that led to expansion 
into the present basic industries of sugar and 
pineapple. 


As early as. 1814, Russia tried to move in, 
and the city’s downtown shopping area now 
centers around Fort St., which takes its name 
from the bastion Russian soldiers built at 
the harbor’s edge. The British flag was raised 
in 1843 and French forces occupied Honolulu 
in 1849. Each time control was given back to 
the independent kingdom without bloodshed. 
In 1898, a group of Americans completed a 
project attempted at intervals during the 
previous 65 years—annexation to the U. 8S. 


Modern Honolulu is a center of Pacific 
communications and its airport, since the 
start of the Korean War, las ranked with the 
world’s largest from the point of view of 
traffic. Oahu is the scene of important de- 
fense installations, famed Pearl Harbor and 
Schofield barracks, but its relation with the 
U. S. government is not one-sided. Hawaii 
taxpayers pay in excess of $100,000,000 a year 
in federal taxes, a factor that weighs strongly 
in their continued plea for statehood and a 
voice as to how this money shall be spent. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1837. 

Mayor: Roy Hofheinz (Jan., 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 384,514 (21). 

1950 population & (rank): 596,163, (14). 

1940-50 population change: +55.0%. 

1950 area: Land, 160 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 74 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In SE part of state, near Gulf of 
Mexico. 

County: Seat of Harris Co. 


Churches: Over 500. 
. City-owned parks: 91 (3,372.60 ac.). 
Telephones ({953): 343,914, 
_ Radio sets: 350,000. 
' . Television sets: 85,000.* 
Radio stations: AM 8; FM, 3. 
- Television stations: 1 
Assessed valuation (1951): $996,527,000; 
est.) : $1,060,000,000. 
City tax rate: $1.975 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1950): $73,394,422. 
Revenue (1951): $20,875,362. 
Expenditure (1951): $23,995,086. 
* Metropolitan area. 


Sam Houston was the commander in chief 
of the Texas troops who fought a successful 
war of rebellion against domination by 
Mexico, which had been in possession of 
Texas. On April 21, 1836, Houston’s men won 
a decisive victory in which the Mexican 
general, Santa Anna, was taken prisoner, and 
signed the treaty which launched the Repub- 
lic of Texas. In September, a constitution 
was ratified, and Houston was elected Presi- 
dent. The Texas Republic was recognized by 
the U. S. and by the major European powers. 

The present city of Houston, which is the 
largest in Texas and the entire South, 
honors Sam Houston, who was president of 
the erstwhile republic. This was its first 
capital. Today great industrial establish- 
ments line Houston’s ship channel. A lead- 
ing export center, Houston leads all others 
in America in cotton exports. It is one of 
America’s outstanding oil-producing and re- 
fining centers, and leads the world in the 
manufacture and distribution of oil-industry 
equipment. Among the new industries that 
are being developed in Houston are synthetic 
rubber and chemicals. 

Houston is the second-largest port in the 
nation from the standpoint of tonnage 
handled. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Incorporated as city: 1874. 
Mayor: Alex M. Clark (Dec., 1955). 
1940 population & (rank): 386,972 (20). 
1950 population & (rank): 427,173 (23). 
1940-50 population change: +10.4%. 
1954 area: Land, 57.23 sq. mi.; inland water, 
0.1. 
Altitude: Highest, 816 ft.; lowest, 667. 
Location: In central part of state, on West 
Fork of White River. 
County: Seat of Marion County. 
Churehes: 515. 
City-owned parks: 32 (3,519 ac.). 
Telephones (May 1954): 247,055. 
Radio sets: 135,780 (radio families). 
Television sets: 90,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 1. 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1953): $708,893,550. 
City tax rate (1953): $5.785 per $100. 
Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1953): $36,122,155.* 
Revenue (1952): $30,202,029.+ 
Expenditure (1952): $28,558,848.+ 
* Total overlapping debt for all governmental units in 
Indianapolis. t+ Civil city purposes, only. 
Indianapolis is the second largest city in 
the U. S. which is not on navigable wuter. 
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Its size and extensive trade is based on the 
rich territory surrounding it. The cornfields 
of the region make Indianapolis the second 
corn market in the United States. There are 
also in the region large coal fields and de- 
posits of building stone and marl. 


The Indianapolis Motor Speedway, five 
miles from the center of the city, was built in 
1909 as a proving ground for automobiles. 
Each Memorial Day a 500-mile race is held 
there. Various well-known improvements in 
automobiles are credited to the experience 
gained on the speedway. Among them are 
the rear-vision mirror, the balloon tire and 
ethyl gasoline. 


The homes of two famous citizens of 
Indianapolis are preserved as memorials. 
One is the home of James Whitcomb Riley, 
which is preserved as it was when the famous 
Hoosier poet lived there. The other is the 
home Benjamin Harrison built in 1872. He 
lived there except for the period of his 
service as United States Senator, and as the 
twenty-third President of the United States. 
Much of the furniture is original. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Incorporated as city: 1855. 

Mayor: Bernard J. Berry (Dec. 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 301,173 (30). 

1950 population & (rank): 299,017 (37). 

1940-50 population change: —0.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 14.3.sq. mi.; inland water, 7.2. 

Altitude: Highest, 180 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In NE part of state, on Hudson 
River and Upper New York Bay. 

County: Seat of Hudson Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 96; Roman Catholic, 39; 
Jewish, 17; Others, 45. 

Telephones: 83,876. 

Radio stations: None. 

Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $492,920,162. 

City tax rate (1954): $84.32 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1953): $44,025,443.* 

Revenue (1953): $46,363,176. 

Expenditure (1953): $47,224,660. 


* Includes bonds and notes authorized and not issued 
of $3,140,863. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Incorporated as city: 1850. 

Mayor: Norris Poulson (June 30, 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,504,277 (5). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,970,358 (4). 

1940-50 population change: +31.0%. 

1953 population: 2,104,663 

1954 area: Land, 453.898 sq. mi.; inland water, 
2.6. 

Altitude: Highest, 5,081 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In SW part of state, on Pacific 
Ocean. 

County: Seat of Los Angeles Co. 

Churches: 1,715. 

City-owned parks: 127 (9,537.5 ac.). 

Telephones (Apr. 1, 1954): 938,189. 

Radio sets (Jan. J, 1954): 5,300,000.* 

Television sets (Aug. 1, 1954): 1,882,304.* 

Radio stations (Jan. 1, 1954): AM, 25; FM, 14.* 

Television stations (1953): 8. 

Assessed valuation (1954-55): $3,055,936,214. 

City tax rate (1954-55): $1.8279 per $100. 


i ae ES Provincial Governor, 

ee io Neve, founded “El Pueblo de Nues- 
_ tra Sefiora la Reina de Los Angeles’—mean- 
_ ing “The Village of Our Lady, the Queen of 
the Angels.” The pueblo became the capital 
iy _ of a Mexican province, and it was the last 
place to surrender to the U. S. at the time 
of the American occupation in 1847. 

Los Angeles now is the largest in popula- 


_ fourth largest in the nation. Geographically, 
it extends more than 40 miles from the 
mountains to the sea; and in area, it is the 
world’s largest city. The city’s phenomenal 
growth has been brought about primarily by: 

(1) The equable climate, which has at- 
tracted people and industry. 

(2) Development of the citrus-fruit indus- 
try. Orange and other citrus groves extend 
to the east in a huge arc, reaching a radial 
depth of more than 30 miles at some points. 

(3) Oil fields. Both to the north and to 
the southeast of Los Angeles, forests of oil 
derricks proclaim the discovery and exploi- 
tation of vast fields of underground wealth. 


(4) Development of a man-made harbor. 
The port of Los Angeles is the world’s larg- 
est fishing harbor and one of its most prom- 
inent ports in tonnage volume. 


(5) The motion-picture industry. More 
than two-thirds of all motion pictures are 
produced in the metropolitan area. 


(6) The aircraft industry has also centered 
in the Los Angeles area and now leads all 
other industries in the value of manufac- 
tured products. 


The climate of the city is reflected in the 
facilities for open-air living. In Los Angeles, 
the drive-in cafe and drive-in theater were 
originated, and Angelenos enjoy sports the 
year-round and “Symphonies under the 
Stars” in famed Hollywood Bowl. 


Exposition Park has a 7-acre sunken gar- 
den containing 15,000 rosebushes of 155 va- 
rieties. In the park is the Coliseum, in which 
the 1932 Olympic Games were held. It seats 
101,671 persons and is the home field for 
the Los Angeles Rams and the U.S.C. and 
U.C.L.A. football teams. 

Adjoining Los Angeles, within a few min- 
utes by bus or car, is Pasadena, famous for 
its New Year’s Day ‘“‘Tournament of Roses.” 
Also nearby is San Marino, home of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. Beaches within easy driving distance 
include Venice, Malibu, Hermosa, Redondo, 
Santa Monica and Long Beach. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Incorporated as city: 1826. 

Mayor: Frank T. Tobey (Jan. 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 292,942 (32). 

1950 population & (rank): 396,000 (26). 
1940-50 population change: +35.2%. 

1950 area: Land, 121.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 
fed:6. 
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County: Seat of Shelby’Co. — r 
Roman Catholic, 16; 

Protestant & other, 419. 
City-owned parks: 49 (1,889.72 ac.) $ 

grounds, 45. 
Telephones (Apr. !, 1954): 173,794. 
Radio sets (Apr. {, 1954): 150,126. 
Television sets (Apr. {, 1954): 125, 102. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 1. 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1954): 
City tax rate (1953): $1.80 per $100. 
Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1953): $38,810, 765. 
Revenue (1953): $26,002,597. Ng te 
Expenditure (1953): $25,065,638. S 


$660,338,647. 
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One of the country’s largest inland ports, : 
Memphis handles more than 4 million bales ~ 
of cotton a year, making it the biggest single 
cotton market in the world. It also ranks — 
first in the world as a market for hardwood — 
lumber. 


The first settlers of Memphis were ae 4 
Chickasaw Indians, who had a village named © 
Chisca there on the bluffs overlooking the — 
Mississippi River. Hernando de Soto, ir 
1541, is said to have had his first glimpse of 
the Mississippi from the site of Memphis; 
and in the next century, Joliet and Mar- — 
quette stopped there to trade with the 
Indians. La Salle tried to claim the region 
for France in 1682 and built a fort. 


Actually the city was not settled until. F 
1819, after Tennessee had been taken into ~ 
the Union in 1796. One of the three founders 
of Memphis was Andrew Jackson. During the 
Civil War, the federal forces won a gunboat 
battle on the river at Memphis, and General 
Sherman was enabled to take the city. Con- 
federate Park today contains ramparts from 
which Confederate soldiers defended the 
city against the federal gunboats. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Incorporated as city: 1896. 

Mayor: Chelsie J. Senerchia (Nov., 1954). 

City manager: Gen. E. A. Evans (apptd. Sept. 
Teel 952)\e 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 249,276 (42). 

1940-50 population change: +44.8%. 

1950 area: Land, 34.19 sq. mi.; inland water, 


172,172 (48). 


18.45. 

Altitude: Average, 10 ft. 

Location: In SE part of state, on Biscayne 
Bay. 


County: Seat of Dade Co. 

Churches: 235. 

City-owned parks: 48 (613 ac.). 
Telephones: 242,800. 

Radio sets: 165,000. 

Television sets: 125,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1952-53): $585,253,940. 
City tax rate (1952-53): $21.12 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1952-53): $21,718,000. 
Revenue (1952-53): $17,846,651. 
Expenditure (1952-53): $19,600,183. 


ee a oe ty 


For the variety and quantity of its sports 
events, Miami can lay claim to being the 
most athletic city in the nation. In the 
matter of fishing, for example, there is a 
winter tournament that begins about the 
middle of January and runs through April; 
then comes a summer tournament that runs 
from July to early September. There are 
jai-alai games nightly from Christmas into 
April. There is greyhound racing on three 
tracks from December into March. 


In case these events are not enough for the 
thousands of tourists who flock to Miami, 
there is the Orange Bowl football game on 
New Year’s Day—followed by an open golf 
tournament—followed by a dinghy regatta— 
followed by a general sailing regatta in 
March. And there are horse races at Hia- 
leah Park and Tropical Park from mid-De- 
cember until April. Hialeah is noted as one 
of the most beautiful horse-racing tracks in 
the world, with its cocoanut palms, its tropi- 
cal gardens, and the largest flock of fla- 
mingoes in Florida. 


Miami is the southernmost large city on 
the U. S. mainland. To the south, a unique 
overseas highway goes down the Florida 
Keys to Key West, connecting the islands by 
bridges. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Incorporated as city: 1846. 
Mayor: Frank P. Zeidler (April, 1956). 
1940 population & (rank): 587,472 (13). 
1950 population & (rank): 637,392 (13). 
1940-50 population change: +8.5%. 
1953 area: Land, 62 sq. mi.; inland wa- 
ter, 0. 
Altitude: 581 ft. 
Location: In SE part of state, on Lake Michi- 
gan. 
County: Seat of Milwaukee Co. 
Churches: 435. 
County-owned parks: 75 (7,500 ac.). 
Telephones (Apr. 1, 1954): 356,376. 
Radio sets (Apr. 1, 1953): 271,400.* 
Television sets (Jan. 1, 1954): 245,881.* 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1952): $1,435,773,145. 
City tax rate (1952): $33.38 per $1,000. 
Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1952) : $31,000,873. 
Revenue (1953): $85,070,869. 
Expenditure (1954 budget): $93,732,846. 
* Milwaukee Metropolitan Area. 


French missionaries visited the site of 
Milwaukee in the seventeenth century, but it 
was not until 1795 that Jacques Vieau es- 
tablished a trading post there. The first 
permanent white settler, Vieau’s son-in-law, 
Solomon Juneau, made his home there in 
1818. 


Milwaukee is one of the great industrial 
centers of the country, producing heavy 
machinery, electrical equipment, chemicals, 
food and leather products, etc. It is famous 
for its breweries, which are open to visitors 
by appointment. The city-owned harbor is 
one of the largest and best-equipped on the 
Great Lakes. ; 


A Wisconsin State Fair, held annually in 


- 
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August, includes a state art exhibit and 
automobile and horse racing. The Milwaukee 
Auditorium is one of the largest exposition 
buildings in the country, with 8 separate 
halls under one roof, the smallest seating 
300 and the largest 7,200. A new addition 
provides the most modern arena in America. 
It has a seating capacity of 12,500 and is 
equipped with an ice floor for hockey, skat- 
ing and ice shows. 


Of particular note is the Milwaukee 
County park system with its botanical gar- 
dens, zoo and recreational facilities. This is 
also true of its cultural institutions, includ- 
ing the museum, public library and educa- 
tional institutions. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Incorporated as city: 1867. 

Mayor: Eric G. Hoyer (July, 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 492,370 (16). 

1950 population & (rank): 521,718 (17). 

1940-50 population change: +6.0%. 

1954 area: Land, 58.79 sq. mi.; inland water, 
5.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 945 ft.; lowest, 695. 

Location: In SE central part of state, on Mis- 
sissippi River. 

County: Seat of Hennepin Co. 

Churches: 465. 

City-owned parks: 147. 

Telephones (1954): 317,500. 

Radio sets (1952): 410,000. 

Television sets (1952): 162,100. 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $341,000,000. 

City tax rate (1953): $1.48 per $100. 

Net debt (1953): $41,771,000. 

Revenue (1953): $61,894,689. 

Expenditure (1951): $52,000,000. 


Lieutenant Zebulon Pike made a treaty 
with the Sioux Indians in 1805-06 by which 
they ceded to the whites land including the 
Falls of St. Anthony and the site of Minnea- 
polis. Fort Snelling was built in 1819-20, and 
in 1823 the government built a lumber and 
flour mill. Today Minneapolis is one of the 
outstanding flour-milling centers. Serving a 
vast agricultural region, the city is the 
largest distributing center for tractors and 
farm implements. 


Not far from the city on the Mississippi 
River is U. S. Lock and Dam No. 1, a few 
miles above which is the head of navigation. 
From there to St. Louis, a river stretch of 
659 miles, 26 dams insure a 9-foot channel 
for navigation. Minnehaha Park along the 
Mississippi contains Minnehaha Falls, made 
famous by Longfellow’s poem, The Song of 
Hiawatha. Above the falls is a statue of 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha. 


Minneapolis has 22 lakes within its park 
system, offering fishing, bathing and sail- 
boating in the summer, iceboating and skat- 
ing in the winter. Twelve miles west of 
the city is Lake Minnetonka, which has 
110 miles of shore line. Minneapolis is also 
the gateway city to the “Land of the 10,000 
Lakes.”’ 

Across the Mississippi is 


Minneapolis’ 
“twin city,’ St. Paul. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Incorporated as city: 1847. 


- Mayor: Arthur N. Harriman (Jan. 1956). 


1940 population & (rank): 110,341 (80). 

1950 population & (rank): 109,189 (96). 

1940-50 population change: —1.0%. 

{954 population: 104,577. 

1950 land area: 19.1 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 181.5 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: At mouth of Acushnet River, on 
arm of Buzzards Bay. 

County: One of Bristol Co.’s three seats. 

Churches: Protestant, 53; Roman Catholic, 
23; Jewish, 3. 

City-owned parks: 9 (170 ac.). 

Telephones (1954): 45,531. 

Radio sets (estimated 1954): 50,000. 

Television sets (estimated 1954): 17,500. 

Radio stations: AM, 2; FM, 2. 

Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1953) : $129,949,675. 

City tax rate (1953): $50.80 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1954): $5,944,000. 

Revenue (1952): $18,762,552. 

Expenditure (1952): $18,552,331. 


New Bedford is a seaport city. Its location 
was basic to its present importance as a 
center of important manufacturing plants, 
marine yards and a large fishing industry; 
and to its past leddership as the world’s 
greatest whaling port, memorialized by its 
Whaling Museum and the venerable Sea- 
men’s Bethel described by Herman Melville 
in Moby Dick. 

Northeast Airlines service links New Bed- 
ford’s ist-class Municipal Airport directly 
with Boston and New York. Steamships ply 
from New Bedford to Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket. The city is also central to Cape 
Cod, Plymouth, Newport, Rhode Island and 
other tourist and vacation objectives, and 
adjoins such well-known yachting centers as 
Marion, Mattapoisett and South Dartmouth. 

New Bedford textile plants include the 
nationally known Wamsutta and Hathaway 
Mills. A Revere and Brass plant, Acushnet 
Process Co. (maker of championship golf 
balls and other rubber products), Conti- 
nental Screw, Morse Twist Drill, Aerovox 
Corp. and Cornell Dubilier Electric Corp. 
are other large-scale industries. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Incorporated as city: 1805. 

Mayor: de Lesseps S. Morrison (May, 1958). 

1940 population & (rank): 494,537 (15). 

1950 population & (rank): 570,445 (16). 

1940-50 population change: +15.3%. 

1954 population: 619,000. 

1954 area: Land, 199.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
164.1. 

Altitude: Highest, 15 ft.; lowest, 4 below sea 
level. 

Location: In SE part of state, between Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pontchartrain. 

Parish: Seat of Orleans Parish. 

Churches: 625. 

City-owned parks: 69 (1,700 ac.). 

Telephones (1954): 236,000. 

Radio sets (1954): 220,000. 

Television sets (1952): 60,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 11; FM, 4. 


} 


Television stations: 2. - 
Assessed valuation (1953): $739,116,538. 

City tax rate (1952): $3.15 per $100. 

Bonded debt (May 1, 1953): $64,196,000. 
Revenue (1954 budget): $23,750,000. 
Expenditure (1954 budget): $23,750,000, 


One of the few cities of the nation that 
have been under three flags, New Orleans has 
belonged to Spain, France and the U. S. 
The French founded it in 1718 and named it 
in honor of the Duke of Orleans. 

In 1762, France ceded the city and the 
territory to Spain. In 1800, the territory was 
returned to France, but government authori- 
ties did not take over until 1803, only 20 
days before the region became part of the 
U. S. in the Louisiana Purchase. 

As a memento of the old days, New Orleans 
has a French Quarter, or Vieux Carré, which 
has fascination for tourists and for gourmets. 
The narrow streets are overhung with the 
iron-trellised balconies of quaint old dwell- 
ings and shops. The restaurants are cele- 
brated for their good food. 

Six miles below the city is Chalmette 
National Historical Park, which marks the 
battlefield on which Andrew Jackson de- 
fended New Orleans against the British in 
1815. The British suffered 1,971 casualties, 
while the Americans suffered only 13. It was 
the last battle fought between the U. S. 
and Great Britain. 

One of the city’s historic buildings is\ the 
Cabildo, dating back to 1795, which was the 
headquarters of the Spanish governor. It 
later was the scene of the transfer of Louisi- 
ana from France to the U. S. 

The most spectacular and gayest festival 
in the U. S. is held in New Orleans—the 
Mardi Gras, which involves a week of carni- 
val and reaches its climax on Shrove Tues- 
day, the day before the beginning of Lent. 
On the more serious side, the city is one of 
the great ports of the U. 8., second only to 
New York in dollar volume of cargo handled. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chartered as “Greater New York”: 1898. 

Mayor: Robert F. Wagner (Dec. 1957). 

Borough Presidents: Bronx, James J. Lyons; 
Brooklyn, John Cashmore; Manhattan, 
Hulan E. Jack; Queens, James A. Lundy; 
Richmond, Edward G. Baker. 

1940 population & (rank): 7,454,995 (1). 

1950 population & (rank): 7,891,957 (1). 

1940-50 population change: +5.9%. 

1940 area: Land, 299.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 
66.4 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 430 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Counties: Consists of 5 counties: Bronx, Kings 
(Brooklyn), New York (Manhattan), 
Queens, Richmond (Staten Island). 

Location: SE part of state, at mouth of Hud- 
son River. 

Churches: Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, 525. 

City-owned parks: 882 (26,627 ac.). 

Telephones: 2,365,000. 

Families with radios: 2,258,470. 

Television sets: 1,475,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 23. 

Television stations: 6. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $19,425,499,087. 


1,418; Jewish, 1,330; 


’ 
ch East India Company, sailed up the 

fi hat now bears his name and went as 
as Albany. Five years later, a permanent 
‘lement was established at what is now 
w York, but it was originally called New 
\msterdam by the Dutch governors. One 
Shem, Peter Minuit, was said to have 
ght Manhattan Island from the Indians 
$24 worth of beads, buttons and trinkets. 
1664, Great Britain’s Duke of York sent 
t which quietly seized the settlement 
m the Dutch, without bloodshed, and re- 
istened the colony in honor of the Duke. 
ontrol of New York passed to the young 
S. at the end of the Revolutionary War, 
1d George Washington was inaugurated 
sident in New York’s old City Hall. Con- 
ss met in New York from 1785 to 1790. 


oday New York is the most populous 
and wealthy city in the U. S. Much of this 
rowth and prosperity is due to New York 
Harbor, which is one of the finest, and per- 
haps the busiest, in the world. The port clears 
‘more than 5,000 vessels a year and ships 
almost half of the entire trade of the U. S. 
For the visitor, perhaps the best view of 
New York Harbor is from the top of the 
Statue of Liberty, which is reached by ferry 
boats running hourly from the Battery, the 
southern tip of Manhattan. The statue, pre- 
sented to the U. S. by France in 1885, is the 
tallest of modern times—152 feet high on a 
_ pedestal 151 feet high. An elevator runs to 
the balcony level, and a spiral stairway 
leads to the observation platform. Another 
way to see the harbor and skyline is to take 
e boat trip around Manhattan. 


In lower Manhattan, not far from. the 
Battery, is Wall Street, the financial center 
of the nation. It was so named from the wall 
constructed nearly 300 years ago by the 
Dutch burghers to protect themselves against 
Indian raids. The New York Stock Exchange 
admits visitors. By way of contrast, New 
_ York’s Chinatown, within walking distance 
of Wall Street to the north, has intriguing 
things to buy and restaurants with deli- 
- cious things to eat. 


Midtown Manhattan has Broadway, other- 
wise known as the “Main Stem,” or ‘‘The 
Great White Way.’ More stage plays and 
motion-picture theaters are crowded in that 
area than in any comparable area. 

.Among the most noteworthy buildings, or 
clusters of buildings, in Midtown Manhattan 
are: 


(1) The Empire State Building, the world’s 
tallest structure, 1,250 feet high. Some half 
million tourists visit the building every year. 


(2) Rockefeller Center—also known as 
Radio City. It occupies 12 acres and includes 
15 buildings. The studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company can be inspected in 
tours that start every twenty minutes. The 
RCA Building has an observation roof. 


(3) United Nations Headquarters, 


‘Eo foe 


which 


’ in the fadexhs The most ce 
= nas Museum of Art, one | ¢ 
world’s most famous. On the outskirts 
New York City are two of the largest air- 


fields in the world: La Guardia Field and < 
Idlewild. La Guardia Field covers an area of — 4 


558 acres, and has observation decks from 


which one can watch the arrival and depar- es 


ture of domestic and overseas planes. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as city: 1836. 
Mayor: Leo P. Carlin (July 1, 1958). 
1940 population & (rank): 429,760 (18). 
1950 population & (rank): 438,776 (21). 
1940-50 population change: +2.1%. 


1950 area: Land, 23.57 sq. mi.; inland wa- 
ter, 3.2. 
Altitude: Highest, 271.4 ft.; lowest, sea level. 


Location: In NE part of state, on Passaic River 
and Newark Bay. 

County: Seat of Essex Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 159; Roman Catholic, 
41; Jewish, 32; others, 57. 

City-owned parks: 38 (34.24 ac.). 

County-governed parks in city: 7 (755.72 ac.). 

Telephones (1952): 230,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 4; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $705,818,000. 

City tax rate (1954): $8.55 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (1954): $41,224,579. 

Revenue (1953): $74,581,668. 

Expenditure (1953): $70,215,009. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Incorporated as city: 1890. 
Mayor: Allen Street (Apr., 1955). 
City Manager: Ross Taylor. 
1940 population & (rank): 204,424 (42). 
1950 population & (rank): 243,504 (45). 
1940-50 population change: +19.1%. 


1954 area: Land, 57.24 sq. mi.; inland wa- 
ter, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,276 ft.; lowest, 1,070. 

Location: In central part of state, on North 


Canadian River. 
County: Seat of Oklahoma Co. 
Churches: Protestant, about 280; 

Catholic, 13; Jewish, 2; others, 5. 
City-owned parks: 82 (9.924 ac.). 
Telephones (1954): 145,404. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 1. 
Television stations: 4. 
Assessed valuation (1953-54) : 
City tax rate (1950): 
Bonded debt (1950): $18,918,000. 
Revenue (1950): $8,784,230.64. 
Expenditure (1950): $7,935,758.79. 


More than two thousand oil wells are 
located within the limits of Oklahoma City 
or close by, some of them more than a mile 
deep. 


Oklahoma City sprang into being almost 
overnight. In 1889, the government threw 
open this territory for settlement, and there 
was a classic rush across the line to stake 
claims. Within a short time, Oklahoma City 
was a bustling town of 10,000. 


Roman 


$281,666,450. 
$12.782 per $1,000. 
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“The city now ranks as one of the dozen 
primary livestock markets in the country. 
Packing plants and flour mills are among the 
600 manufacturing concerns. The city is 
also an important aviation center, with 
Tinker Field as an Air*Force materiel depot. 
There are six privately owned airports in 
the area surrounding Oklahoma City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

First charter as city: 1701. 

Mayor: Joseph Sill Clark, Jr. (Jan., 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,931,334 (3). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,071,605 (3). 

1940-50 population change: +7.3%. 

1940 area: Land, 127.2 sq. mi.; inland water, 
7.8. 

Altitude: Highest, 440 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In SE part of state, at junction of 
Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. 

County: Seat of Philadelphia Co. 

Churches: Roman Catholic, 148; Jewish, 136; 
Protestant and other, 923. 

City-owned parks: 35 (7,499.19 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 862,897. 

Television sets (1953): 632,153. 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 7. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $3,579,147,622. 

City tax rate (1953): $3.025 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (Jan. 1, 1954): $473,870,526. 

Revenue (1953): $182,413,165. 

Expenditure (1953) : $174,340,722. 


Philadelphia, the “City of Brotherly Love,” 
was settled in 1681 by Capt. William Mark- 
ham, who, with a small band of colonists, 
was sent out by William Penn. Penn ar- 
rived the following year. 

In the period before the American Revo- 
lution, the city out-stripped all others in 
the colonies in education, arts, science, in- 
dustry and commerce. In 1774-76, the First 
and Second Continental Congresses met in 
Philadelphia; and from 1781-83, the city was 
the capital of the U. S. under the Articles of 
Confederation. In 1790, it became the na- 
tion’s capital under the Constitution and 
remained so until the seat of the federal 
government moved to Washington in 1800. 

Today, Philadelphia is the third largest 
city in the U. S. and one of the great in- 
dustrial cities of the world, turning out such 
products as textiles, steel, radios, ships, 
street cars and many others. Over half the 
surgical instruments manufactured in the 
U. S. come from Philadelphia; and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Plant, largest in the world, 
is at Eddystone, on the outskirts of the city. 


Philadelphia abounds in landmarks of 
early American history, including Independ- 
ence Hall, where the famous Liberty Bell is 
located, and adjacent Congress Hall, where 
George Washington was inaugurated for his 
second term. 

The City Hall is 547 feet in height and is 
surmounted by a 37-foot bronze statue of 
William Penn created by Alexander Milne 
Calder. The building is the tallest in the 
city. 

Philadelphia’s U. S. Mint, established in 
1792, was the first in the country. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 1455 
Incorporated as city: 1816, ae 
Mayor: David L, Lawrence (Jan., 1958). 

1940 population & (rank): 671,659 (10). 

1950 population & (rank): 676,806 (12). 

1940-50 population change: +0.8%. . 

eS { area: Land, 55.23 sq. mi.; inland water, 
.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,240 ft.; lowest, 715. 

Location: In SW part of state, at junction of 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers to form 
Ohio River. 

County: Seat of Allegheny Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 778; Roman Catholic, 
204; Jewish, 8. 

City-owned parks: 20; 9 parklets (1,970 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 436,493. 

Radio sets (1953): 421,139, 

Television sets (1953): UHF, 2; VHF, 1. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 7. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1951): Land, $409,837,170; 
buildings, $618,976,086. 

City tax rate (1952): Land, $33 per $1,000; 
buildings, $16.50 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1952): $54,845,596. 

Revenue (1952): $40,884,751. 

Expenditure (1952): $40,514,514. 


_No other city in the world produces so 
much iron and steel as does Pittsburgh. 
The territory within 30 miles of the court- 
house produces one-fifth of the nation’s pig 
iron, one-fourth of its steel and one-fifth 
of its glass. No other city in the world pro- 
duces so much aluminum. As though this 
were not enough, Pittsburgh has the largest 
cork-manufacturing plant and the largest 
pickling and preserving business in the world. 


A detachment of troops from Virginia put a 
fort on the site of present Pittsburgh in 1754, 
considering it a strategic spot. Following the 
original Virginia settlers, the French seized 
the spot; and in 1758, the British took it 
away from the French. The British built a 
new fort and named it after William Pitt. 


Pittsburgh’s largest park is Schenley Park, 
of 422 acres, which is the home of Carnegie 
Tech and Phipps Conservatory. The Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute 
holds a yearly international exhibition of 
paintings. The Carnegie Museum contains 
some 5 million objects pertaining to natu- 
ral sciences, ethnology and the useful arts. 


Two flower shows are held annually at 
Phipps Conservatory and are considered the 
finest display of their kind in the U, S. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Incorporated as city: 1786. 

Chairman of City Council: Edward T. Colley 
(Dec, 1954). 

City Manager: Julian H. Orr. 

1940 population & (rank): 73,643 (128). 

1950 population & (rank): 77,634 (148). 

1940-50 population change: +5.4%. 

1950 land area: 21.6 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 187 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In southwest part of state, on 
Casco Bay. 

County: Seat of Cumberland Co. 

Churches: 80, all denominations. 
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n Greater ‘Portland: 40,741. 
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) onial days, a thriving shipping business 
conducted with the West Indies. The 
a also brought trouble, for the British 
fleet destroyed Portland in 1775. Enemy at- 
tack was nothing new, however, for the 
settlement previously had been sacked by 
Indians and again by the French and 


he sea now is a source of pleasure as well 
as profit. Portland lies on a peninsula at 
the head of Casco Bay, which has 132 islands. 
The larger ones are reached by steamer. A 
agnificent view of the islands, the sea, and 
_the shore of Falmouth is obtained from Port- 
land’s Eastern Promenade. The Western 
Promenade affords an inland panorama to 
the high peaks of the White Mountains. 


_ Portland is the leading wholesale distribut- 
ing point for northern New England, and 
has over 140 manufacturing establishments. 


_ The most famous house in the city is the 
Wadsworth-Longfellow House (open to the 
penile in the summer) with exhibits of fur- 
niture and personal property of the Long- 
P tellow and Wadsworth families. In the 
_L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, fine 
and applied arts are on display. 

* 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


Incorporated as city: 1851. 

Mayor: Fred L. Peterson (Jan., 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 305,394 (27). 

- 1950. population & (rank): 373,628 (29). 

1940-50 population change: +22.3%. 

1954 area: Land, 69.75 sq. mi. 

_ Altitude: Highest, 1,073 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

_ Location: In NW part of state, on Willamette 
River. 

County: Seat of Multnomah Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 400; Roman Catholic, 
37; Jewish, 10; Buddhist, 2. 

City-owned parks: 111 (5,550 ac.). 

Telephones (Mar. {, 1953): 211,468. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 5. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1953-54): 

City tax rate (1951-52): 


7 one 


$642,925,735. 
$17.20 per $1,000. 


Bonded debt (June 30, 1953): $23,461,227. 
Revenue (1952-53): $26,384,667. 
Expenditure (1952-53): $27,920,831. 


Portland has a background of snow-capped 
mountains to the north and east. Mount 
Hood rises 11,245 feet above sea level, and is 
visible for great distances throughout Oregon. 
Because of the Japan Current, however, Port- 
land itself has a mild climate. 


en tele 
- Portland holds a famous Rose 


Bg 
houses” and sometim' 


year in June. Reflecting the diverse 
ests of the region, there takes place in Octo 
ber the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, including a horse show and rodeo. 


Lewis and Clark sailed past the site of 
Portland in 1805, on an expedition across 
the continent for which Congress had ap- 
propriated $2,500. They had started up the 
Missouri in the spring of 1804, and they 
reached the mouth of the Columbia River in 
canoes on Nov. il, 1805. They built a fort 
near the present site of Astoria. From there 
up to Portland, the Columbia is wide and 
placid. At Portland the Willamette flows into 
the Columbia, which from that point east 
begins to flow through higher and higher 
bluffs up to the famous Columbia River 
Gorge. A dozen beautiful waterfalls drop 
hundreds of feet over the solid rock walls on 
the Oregon side of the gorge. 

The great new aluminum plants and ship- 
yards in the Portland area are among a large 
group of major industries founded in the 
Northwest following the completion of the 
great Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River. 


* 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Incorporated as city: 1832. 

Mayor: Walter H. Reynolds (Jan., 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 253,504 (37). 

1950 population’& (rank): 248,674 (43). 

1940-50 population change: —1.9%. 

1940 area: Land, 17.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 
1.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 253 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In northern part of state, at head 
of Providence River (north arm of Narra- 
gansett Bay). 

County: Seat of Providence Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 31. 

City-owned parks: 33 (815 ac.). 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 6, 

Television stations: 1. 

City tax rate (1953): $31 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (1952 est.): $43,304,916. 

Revenue (1953-54 budget): $29,707,850. 

Expenditure (1953-54 budget): $29,679,753. 


Roger Williams was a religious rebel, and 
he was banished from Massachusetts. In 
1636 he founded Providence, which he so 
named in gratitude ‘for God’s merciful 
providence in my distress.” Two years later 
he organized the First Baptist Church “for 
the worship of God and to hold college 
commencements in.’ Brown University to 
this day holds its commencements in this 
church. 

Roger Williams still is remembered in 
Providence by a monument overstanding his 
grave, and by 452-acre Roger Williams Park. 

Since his time, Providence has become 
the second largest city in New England. Its 
early rise was due to its shipping trade, 
which included slaves, rum and molasses 
from the West Indies. Today it distributes 
oil, coal and lumber. Apart from sea trade, 
Providence has a thriving textile industry 
manufacturing woolens, worsteds and cot- 


ia 


tons. The city is also a leading center for 
jewelry, machine tools, precision instru- 
ments and rubber goods. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Incorporated as city: 1782. 

Mayor: Dr. Edward E. Haddock (July, 1954). 

City Manager: Horace H. Edwards (Apptd. 
1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 193,042 (45). 

{950 population & (rank): 230,310 (46). 

1940-50 population change: +19.3%. 

oe, area: Land, 39.89 sq. mi.; inland water, 
81. 

Altitude: Highest, 312 ft.; lowest, 0. 

Location: In east central part of state, on 
James River. 

County: Administratively independent. 

Churehes: Protestant, 201; Roman Catholic, 
13; Jewish, 5; others, 74. 

City-owned parks*: 55 (1,100.29 ac.). 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $481,285,405. 

City tax rate (1949-50): Real and personal 
property, $2.20 per $100; machinery, $1 per 
$100. 

Bonded debt (June 30, 1954): $40,414,272.+ 

Revenue (1953-54): $30,008,577. 

Expenditure (1953-54) : $29,723,669. 

* Including 35 playgrounds. { Estimate. 


In 1609, Capt. John Smith attempted to 
establish, near the present site of Richmond, 
a settlement which he called None Such. He 
Was unsuccessful, however, and the land was 
later bought from Chief Powhatan for the 
Virginia Company. Richmond was laid out 
in 1737, became the state capital in 1779. 


Today Richmond is one of the leading to- 
bacco markets of the country. It has factories 
producing not only cigars and cigarettes but 
also chewing tobacco and snuff. Tobacco is 
its main industry. 


Richmond had two periods of especial 
historical renown. One was in 1775 when 
the Virginia Convention met in St. John’s 
Church to discuss the Revolution. George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson attended. 
Patrick Henry made his famous speech. 


Again, during the Civil War, Richmond 
came into the historical spotlight. The city 
was the capital of the Confederacy. One 
after another, the Northern generals—Mc- 
Clellan, Burnside, Hooker and Meade—failed 
to take Richmond. Grant finally succeeded, 
although not by storming the city itself. His 
siege of Petersburg ended in the downfall of 
the Confederacy. When Richmond was evacu- 
ated, the Confederate Congress ordered the 
burning of warehouses containing tobacco 
and cotton; and the principal business sec- 
tion of the city was destroyed by the spread- 
ing flames. 


Among the historical buildings which re- 
main in Richmond are the Capitol, which 
was designed by Thomas Jefferson after the 
Maison Carrée, an ancient Roman temple at 
Nimes, France. In the rotunda is the famous 
statue of George Washington made from 
life in 1785 by Jean Antoine Houdon. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Incorporated as eity: 1834. 

Mayor: Samuel B. Dicker (Dec., 1956). 

City Manager: Robert P. Aex (apptd. 1954). — 

1940 population & (rank): 324,975 (23). 

1950 population & (rank): 332,488 (32). 

1940-50 population change: +2.3%. 

oe area: Land, 34.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 
L5. 

Altitude: Highest, 655 ft.; lowest, 246 ft. 

Location: In west part of state, on Genesee 
River. 

County: Seat of Monroe Co. 


Churehes: Protestant, 128; Roman Catholic, 


38; Jewish, 19; others, 22. 
City-owned parks: 23 (2,000 ac.). 
Telephones (1953): 185,000. ° 
Radio sets (1953): 335,000. 

Television sets (1953): 210,000, 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $629,535,471. 
City tax rate (1954): $31.20 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1953) : $9,362,000. 
Revenue (1953): $40,929,874. 
Expenditure (1953): $38,444,125. 


Rochester is the mecca of camera enthusi- 
asts. Here is the home of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and here is manufactured 90 per 
cent of the nation’s motion-picture film. 
Tours of the Kodak plants are conducted 
daily. And at the George Eastman House is a 
photographic museum in which are exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations of picture processes 
of interest to both amateur and professional 
photographers. i 

Rochester also is one of the world’s leading 
centers for the manufacture of optical goods 
and surgical instruments. The Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company and the Taylor In- 
strument Company are here. 

In addition to its factories, Rochester 
prides itself on its flowers. In the botanical 
gardens of Highland Park is the world’s larg- 
est collection of lilacs—483 varieties. When 
they bloom, about the middle of May, a 
Lilac Week celebration is held. 


The first permanent white settlement on 
the site of Rochester was made in 1812. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Incorporated as eity: 1822. 

Mayor: Raymond R. Tucker (Apr., 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 816,048 (8). 

1950 population & (rank): 856,796 (8). 

1940-50 population ehange: +5.0%. 

1953 area: Land, 61.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 
4.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 605 ft.; lowest, 410 ft. 
Location: On Mississippi River, 20 mi. south 
of its conjunction with Missouri River. 
County: Independent city, not in county. 

Churehes: 1,043. 

City-owned parks: 79 (2,846.61 ac.). 
Telephones (1954): 608,000. 

Radio sets (1954): 594,300. 

Television sets (1953): 441,360. 

Radio stations (1953): AM, 10; FM, 1. 
Television stations (1953): 4. 

Assessed valuation (1954): $1,420,074,000. 
City tax rate (1954): $3.10 per $100. 
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al centers ee its second largest trans 
fon center. The’ city is served by 18 


V ork of highways, and the growing inland 
ferways. It is also one of the nation’s 
most food-distributing centers. 

. Louis is important in the production 

of shoes, stoves, chemicals, textiles, steel 
& ars, machinery, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, building materials, corrugated paper 
oxes and containers, electrical appliances, 
lwork, steel, leather goods, meat, soap, 
lint and graniteware. It is the leading 
-producing center of the U. S. 
e fame of St. Louis’ Zoological Gardens, 
it Municipal Opera, its 85-piece Symphony 
Orchestra and its Missouri Botanical Gar- 
de s has spread throughout the world. 

In Forest Park is the City Art Museum, 
kKed as one of the 4 best art collections 
ihe U. S. The Jefferson Memorial, also in 
Forest Park, contains the famed Lindbergh 
‘Trophies—a priceless collection of gifts given 
to the aviator to commemorate his conquest 
of the Atlantic. 


a SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Incorporated as city: 1851. 
Mayor: Earl J. Glade (Jan., 1956). 
1940 population & (rank): 149,934 (57). 
1950 population & (rank): 182,121 (52). 
1940-50 population change: +21.5%. 
1950 area: Land, 54.872 sq. mi.; 
> ter, 0. 
Altitude: 4,255 ft. 
_ Location: In northern part of state, on Jordan 
River, near Great Salt Lake. 
County: Seat of Salt Lake Co. 
_ Churches: Mormon, 135; Roman Catholic, 8; 
Jewish, 4; others, 38. 
City-owned parks: 20 (1,134 ac.). 
Telephones (1953): 102,510. 
Radio sets (1954): 261,321.* 
Television sets (1954): 155,000.* 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1954): 
City tax rate (1954): 
Bonded debt (1954): $1,660,000. . 
Revenue (1953): $9,013,876. 
Expenditure (1953): $9,366,597. 
* Metropolitan area. 


The Mormons, headed by Brigham Young, 
founded Salt Lake City in July, 1847, feeling 
‘that the soil was good, although dry. They 
dammed a creek across the site of the 
present city, and thereby introduced one of 
the first irrigation projects in America. Other 
Mormon bands came in, and by 1852 the 
colony numbered some 15,000. 

Troops had to be kept in Salt Lake City 
for several years because of disagreements 
between non-Mormons and Mormons. The 
' practice of polygamy was renounced by the 
Mormon Church in 1890, and Utah received 
statehood six years later. 


Some of Salt Lake City’s most interesting 


inland wa- 


$220,633,476. 
$22.50 per $1,000. 
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. Ye 
Temple was 40 years” 
1893), and none but Mormons. are 


to enter. The Mormon Tabernacle, its. 
great domed roof, seats 8,000 peop! The 
acoustical properties of the pbuilding are | 


reputed to be so remarkable that a pin 
dropped at the organ may be heard from 
the farthest seat. The organ contains more 
than 10,500 pipes, and its programs have been 
heard over nation-wide radio networks. The 
public is admitted at specified hours. 


Sixteen miles from Salt Lake City is Great 
Salt Lake, an inland sea. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Incorporated as city: 1850. 

Mayor: Elmer E. Robinson (Jan., 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 634,536 (12). 

1950 population & (rank): 775,357 (11). 

1940-50 population change: +22.2%. 

1940 area: Land, 44.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 
48.5. 

Altitude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: Between Pacific Ocean and San 
Francisco Bay. 

County: Coextensive with San Francisco Co. 

Churches: 334. 

City-owned parks: 52. 

Telephones (1954): 
sidio). 

Radio sets (1954): 298,910. 

Television sets (1954): 207,216. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 6. 

Television stations: 4. 

Assessed valuation (1953—54) : 

City tax rate (1953): 

Bonded debt (July 1, 1954): $185,602,000. 

Revenue (1952—53): $126,606,802. 

Expenditure (1952-53): $127,203,977. 


A narrow arm of land embraces San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the largest land-locked harbor in 
the world, and shelters it from the Pacific 
Ocean. On this arm of land is San Francisco, 
a city on hills, almost surrounded by water. 


In 1776, the Spaniards established a pre- 
sidio, or military post, on the end of the 
fabulously beautiful peninsula. In the 
following year, a little town called Yerba 
Buena (‘Good Herb,’ because mint grew 
in abundance) was founded—the origin of 
the present San Francisco. 


When gold was discovered in California 
in 1848, the city quickly jumped to 10,000, 
and it experienced turbulent years until 
order was established by Vigilance Commit- 
tees, first in 1851 and again in 1856. Then 
followed a period of more orderly growth, 
and the foundations of the great commerce 
and industry of today were laid. 


San Francisco is the outstanding seaport 
on the Pacific Coast. Its 43 piers and 17 miles 
of berthing space handle more than 30 
million tons of freight a year. It was one of 
the great shipbuilding centers in World War 
I, at Mare Island, and again in World War II, 
in the Henry Kaiser mass-production yards. 
It remains one of the country’s major 
naval-training centers. 


Two of the world’s most famous bridges are 


446,594 (including Pre- 


$1,884,884,826. 
$6.31 per $100. 
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U.S. Cities 


at San Francisco. One is the Golden Gate 


Bridge, spanning the strait which is the 
entrance to the bay. It is the largest single- 
span suspension bridge in the world, with 
an over-all length of 8,940 feet. The other 
bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland 
across the bay to the east. It is 814 miles long, 
including approaches, and 412 miles of it is 
over navigable water. 

San Francisco has the only municipally 
owned opera house in America. It is one 
of the buildings in the Civic Center, which 
Occupies more than three square blocks. In 
1945, the Civic Center was the scene of the 
international conference that drew up the 
Charter for the U. N. and was also the site 
of the signing of the Japanese peace treaty. 

The largest Chinatown outside the Orient 
occupies twelve square blocks of San Fran- 
cisco and has a population of 16,000. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Incorporated as eity: 1869. 

Mayor: Allan Pomeroy (June, 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 368,302 (22). 

1950 population & (rank): 467,591 (19). 

1953 est. population: 548,000. 

1940-50 population ehange: +27.0%. 

1953 area: Land, 90.24 sq. mi.; inland water, 
12.2. 

Altitude: Highest, 540 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In west central part of state, on 
Puget Sound. 

County: Seat of King Co. 

Churehes: Protestant, 265; Roman Catholic, 
29; Jewish, 7. 

City-owned parks: 182 (3,099 ac.). 

Telephones (1954): 294,463. 

Radio sets (1954): 248,560. 

Television sets (1954): 165,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $528,901,603. 

City tax rate (1952): $53.20 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt* (Dee. 31, 1953): $17,028,000. 

Revenue* (1953): $28,511,946. 

Expenditure* (1952): $28,918,043. 
*General; not including city-owned light, water, tran- 

ait systems. 


Seattle is the home of the world-famous 
Boeing Airplanes, as well as many other 
manufacturers supplying specialized equip- 
ment for logging, fishing, shipbuilding, min- 
ing and other industries of great regional 
importance. 

Puget Sound claims the title “Small Boat 
Capital of the World,” having the highest 
per capita ownership of small craft. The 
Lake Washington Floating Bridge carries an 
average of 30,000 vehicles a day to the sub- 
urban areas east of the lake and to the short 
route to Snoqualmie Pass in the Cascade 
Mountains and to eastern Washington. 

The annual Gold Cup unlimited hydro- 
plane races were held on Lake Washington 
in 1951, 1952 and 1953. 

The University of Washington, with an 
enrollment of about 15,000, is the largest 
educational establishment in the state. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Incorporated as eity: 1848. 

Mayor: Donald H. Mead (Dec. 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 205,967 (41). 

1950 population & (rank): 220,583 (47). 

1940-50 population change: +7.1%. 

1950 land area: 25.77 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 840 ft.; lowest, 363. 

Location: Central part of state, near Oneida 
Lake. 

County: Seat of Onondaga Co. 

Churehes: Protestant, 76; Roman Catholic, 23; 
Jewish, 8; others, 8. 

City-owned parks: 174 (2,161 ac.). 

Telephones in Syracuse metropolitan area: 132,- 
565. 

Radio sets, est. (1954): 179,013. 

Television sets (1953): 58,426. 

Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1954): Real estate, $380,- 
369,994; special franchise, $18,051,797. 

City tax rate: $12.116 per $1,000. 

School tax rate: $16.788. 

Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 
cludes $2,810,439 
bonds). 

Revenue (1953): $26,634,167. 

Expenditure (1953): $24,553,898. 


Syracuse, the Hub of the Empire State, is 
47th in rank among U. S. cities, with 1950 
population of 220,583. It is the county seat 
of Onondaga County, population 340,719. 


Settlers were attracted to Onondaga after 
the Revolution by opening of the salt springs 
there under state control. Pere Simon Le- 
Moyne, French Jesuit, guided by Indians, dis- 
covered the salt in 1654. This was the seat of 
the Iroquois Confederacy, with the Long 
House kept at Onondaga. 


The old Salt City, Syracuse, developed from 
a union of the village Syracuse with Salina, 
on the lake. The city was chartered in 1848. 
The site was opened in 1804 and the village 
chartered in 1825, the year of the opening of 
the old Erie Canal. 

Industry employing 60,000 is diversified. 
Electronics, electrical machinery, air condi- 
tioning equipment, tool steel, typewriters, 
washing machines, chinaware, laundry and 
dry-cleaning equipment, auto gears, trans- 
mission and differentials, automotive acces- 
sories, components and parts, and the chem- 
ical industry employ respectively several 
thousand to 10,000 each. 

The seat of the New York State Fair, the 
city is also the seat of Syracuse University 
with the New York State College of Medicine 
and State College of Forestry, and LeMoyne 
College, Jesuit liberal arts college. The Na- 
tional Ceramic Show is conducted in the city 
museum. The Intercollegiate Regatta is rowed 
on Onondaga Lake. The municipal airport 
with runways up to 8,500 feet has the second 
highest passenger and freight traffic in the 
state, outside the metropolis. 


1953): $3,708,039 (in- 
self-liquidating water 
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For District of Columbia, see p. 162. 
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- 1 Annual, unless otherwise indicated. 
_ ‘Bor 9 District Councilmen; 4 years for 5 Councilmen-at-large. 
for 2 members. 7 Per month part-time. 
_ 1% President receives $4,000. 
_ tan of Finance Committee receives $3,500 additional. 
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_ #8 For 5 District Councilmen; 4 years for 4 Councilmen- 
_ dent receives $12,000, % Vice-Mayor, who is Commissioner of Fire and Police, has salary of $8,400. 


of City Council. 


ll President receives $5,000. 


at-large and President, 


2 City Manager’s term is indefinite and at will of Council. 
6 Per Council meeting. 
8 Per council meeting; not over $1,040 per year. 
2 Including mayor. 
16 Including mayor. 


3 Per month. 
6 For 3 members; 2 years 
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Tabulated Data on State Governments 
Source: Questionnaires to the states. : i 
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Pennsylvania............ 4s 25,000 50 208 4 2 3,000 per session 7 21 25,0009 
Rhode Island............ 2 15,000 44 100) 26hn2 5 per diem1? 5 (*) 17,0008 ~ 
South Carolina........... 48 15,000 46 124 4 2 1,000 per session 5 10 10,000 
South Dakota............ 28 9,500 35 75 2 2 1,050 per biennium 5 6 8,700 
Tennessee............... 46 12,000 33 99-2 Bi? 10 per diem? 5 8 12,000 
MOXAS eeiachiaeiersieinjate'ne\cies 2 12,000 31 150 4a 2 10 per diem? (41) 6 15,000 
ICE) Ws ee 5, eae 4 10,000 23 60 e Ape a2, 500 per annum 5 10 9,000 . 
Vermont ees. cos ares 2 11,000 30ye2io* 26-2 1,250 per session’? 5 2 10,0003 — 
Wirginlas gece a: otic. s ss 46 15,000 40 LOO ce” Aare 1,080 per session* 7 12 12,0002 
Washington.............. 4 15,000 46 99. = 42 1,200 per annum 9 6 12,000 
West Virginia............ 4s 12,500 32 1000 45a 2 500 per annum 5 12 12,500 
Wisconsin.............-. 2 14,000 33 100) 1 4eee 200 per month 7 10 12,0008 » 
Wyoming................ 4 12,000 27 565) 4 az 12 per diem 3 8 11,000 


1 Known as General Assembly in Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee,, 
Vermont, Virginia; Legislative Assembly in Montana, North Dakota, Oregon; General Court in Massachusetts,' 
New Hampshire; Legislature in other states. Meets annually in Arizona, California, Maryland, Massachusetts,) 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina; biennially in other states. 2 Known as Court 
of Appeals in Kentucky, Maryland, New York; Supreme Court of Appeals in Virginia, West Virginia; Supreme’ 
Judicial Court in Maine, Massachusetts; Supreme Court of Errors in Connecticut; Supreme Court in other 
states, # Upper house; known as Senate in all states. 4 Lower house; known as Assembly in California, Nevada, 
New York, Wisconsin; House of Delegates in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia; House of Assembly in New 
Jersey; House of Representatives in other states. § Does not include additional payment for expenses, mileage, 
etc. ® Cannot succeed himself. 7 To be $17,500 in 1955. * May not serve a third consecutive term. 9% Chief Justice, 
$25,500. 10 Chief Justice, $15,500. 1% Unicameral legislature. Chief Justice, $25,000. 1 Varies from 350 to 400. 
“ Until 70 years old, 1% Chief Justice, $17,500. 16 Varies from 119 to 123. 17 During session; $100 per month when 
notin session. 18 Chief Justice, $18,000. 19 For 60 days only. 20 “Term of good behavior.” % 6 member in Supreme, 
Court (highest in civil cases); 3 members in Court of Criminal Appeals. % For 75 days only. % For first 120 days: 
$5 per diem thereafter. 24 House; Senate, $6,000. % Chief Justice, $21,500. 2 Governor declined raise offered by. 
1953 Legislature. 27 Chief Justice, $17,500. %8 Chief Justice, $12,500. _ * Chief Justice, $12,000. % Chief Justice, 
$14,500. “For 90 only. * Plus $5 each day over 125 days. % Chief Justice, $10,500. 


w Orleans, aoe 
EVOL MIN OM) ns. 8 


n Francisco, Calif. 


Cities 


meriouston, Tex. ..... 
_ Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Kansas City, Mo. .. 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Louisville, Ky. ..-.. 
-Memphis, Tenn. ... 
metieml, Fla. ....k... 
a Minneapolis, Minn. 
_ New Orleans, La. .. 
_ New York, N.Y. ... 
Omaha, Nebr. ..... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Phoenix, Ariz. ..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 
Site OUIS; Mo.) .2.: 


t Lake City, Utah .... 


Seattle, IVGSTLSO Suge once dt 
abil 1B NO OH ai A 


a8 Birmingham, Alen oe Se 5 


1 Buffalo, Ly ae ee 
Boas, 21 Le ene oe 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 
Pallas, NORM yi. ese see ote 
_ Denver, OO ee ha bo 
- Detroit, MEL CIS 5 2s 
Srl Paso, Tex. ....... 


Salt Lake City, Utah .... 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


— ham 


1,205 


“460 


680 990 
740 650 
655 1,850 
1,315 2,000 
755 720 
1,290 2,415 
675 1,895 
510 930 
715 1,415 
2,085 3,085 
395 970 
255 1,355 
780 1,565 
1,065 1,230 
360 1,570 
985 215 
925 1,460 
895 300 
1,710 2,700 
765 590 
495 1,160 
1,820 2,425 
2,425 3,190 
2,705 2,950 
755 435 
Detroit El Paso 
755 1,290 
720 2,415 
260 1,970 
280 1,530 
170 1,780 
1,190 615 
1,315 700 
re 1,755 
1,755 ts 
1,300 760 
275 1,480 
740 1,010 
2,400 805 
360 1,495 
715 1,105 
1,380 2,005 
525 1,420 
1,115 1,115 
650 2,205 
745 1,095 
575 2,125 
2,040 420 
285 1,840 
515 1,230 
1,710 875 
2,475 1,210 
2,230 1,795 
525 2,045 


Biming in Senda 


Boston — Buffalo: 


930 


Houston 


675 
1,895 
1,505 
1,100 
1,330 

245 
1,035 
1,300 

760 
1,020 

765 
1,545 

980 

575 
1,220 
1,255 

365 
1,655 

910 
1,565 
1,160 
1,375 

805 
1,450 
1,950 
2,365 
1,430 


hice 


Indian- 
apolis 


510 
930 


Los 
Angeles 


2,085 
3,085 
2,640 
2,120 
2,415 
1,425 
1,170 
2,400 

805 
1,545 
2,150 
1,610 


2,175 


1,835. 


‘1,080 
2,010 
1,920 
2,875 
1,690 
2,795 

385 
2,510 
1,895 

740 

405 
1,180 
2,725 


- 
Le 


SS tt 


Minne- 
Cities Memphis Miami apolis Oneeas had Omaha delpita 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... 255 780 1,065 360 985 
Boston, Mass. .......... 1355 1,565 1,230 41,570 215 1480 500 
ee oe 925 1,485 770 ‘1,290 395 1,015. 380 
ieseo, Tl. ....... 2022. 545 1,400 440 945 845 480 770 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 730 1,835 765 1,075 500 825 430 
A ee ee 480 1,370 995 510 1,625 665 1,545 | 
Denver, Colo. ........... 1,085 2,135 845 1,290 1,795 540 «1,715 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 715 1,380 525 1,115 650 745 B75 
Eeaso, Teer... 2556 1,105 2,005 1,420 1,115 2,205 1,095 2,125 
Houston, Tex. .......... 575 1,220 1,255 365 1,655 910 1,565 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 450 1,220 615 840 720 590 "645 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 475 1,580 475 875 1,205 210 ~=—-1,130 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,835 2,820 2,010 1,920 2,875 1,690 2,795 
Louisville, Ky. .......... 380 1,080 730 740 755 705 680 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1,030 865 400 1,130 685 —-1,040 
Miami, Fla.............. 1080 ©. 542.., 1,820 885 1,340 1,735 1,250 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 865 1,820 -.e. 1,265 1,270 355 —«-1,195 
New Orleans, La. ....... 400 885 1,265 7.  1,840.. 1,085" ssa 
New York, N. ¥......... 1,130 1,340 1,270 1,340 ee ieee 90 
Omaha, Nebr. .......... 685 1,735 355 1,085 1,290 Tate FE ES 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 1,040 1,250 1,195 1,260 90 1,210 aa 
Phoenix, Ariz. .......... 1,500 2,410 1,680 1,535 2,500 1,355 2,410 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 775 1,240 895 1,125 370 915 300 
Beerpuis Moy... -.0.- 305 1,265 560 710 960 460 880 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... | 1,600 2,615 1,285 1,775 2,255 950 2,176 
San Francisco, Calif..... | 2,175 3,160 2,040 2,295 3,020 1,715 2,940 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 2,400 3,425 1,680 2,695 2,985 1,680 2,905 
Washington, D.C. ...... 905 1415 1,180  1;115 230 =—-:1,145 140 
Cities Phoenix Pts St. Louis sere ri: Bianco Seattle fess 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... 1,710 165 495 1,820 2,425 2,705 755 
Boston, Mass. .........- 2,700 590 1,160 2,425 3,190 2,950 435 
ettalo Now os... 52e.. 2,255 225 730 1,975 2,740 2,480 380 
Gbkeaco, Wishes. 2 dc.. - 1,785 470 295 1,410 2,195 2,120 105 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 2,110 125 585 1,785 2,550 2,485 365 
Dalian Texte... :. i22-. 1,040 1,260 665 1,265 1,785 2,185 1,400 
Denver, Colo. ........... 840 1,430 875 515 1,270 1,885 1,645 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 2,040 285 515. «11,710 +=« «2,475 = 2,280 525 
Paso, ‘Toxic es. . Oo. 420 1,840 1,230 875 1,210 1,795 2,045 
Houston, Tex. .......... 1,160 1,375 805 1,450 1,950 2,365 1,430 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1,770 360 280 1,560 2,325 2,325 565 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 1,280 840 250 1,135 1,890 1,925 1,050 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 385 2,510 1,895 740 405 1,180 2,725 
Louisville, Ky. .......... 1,795 395 270 1,660 2,480 2,465 600 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1,500 175 305 1,600 2,175 2,400 905 
Miami Piast 92s; «<<. 2410 1,240 1,265 2,615 3,160 3,425 1,115 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 1,680 895 560 1,285 2,040 1,680 1,130 
New Orleans, La. ....... 1,535 1,125 710 1,775 2,206 2,695 1,115 
New York, N. ¥......... 2,500 370 960 2,255 3,020 2,985 230 
Omaha, Nebr. .......... 1,355 915 460 950 1,715 1,680 41,145 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 2,410 300 880 2,175 2,940 2,905 140 
Phoenix, Ariz. .......... ... 2,125 1,685 125 790 1,695 2,840 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 2,125 as 585 1,880 2,645 2,610 235 
Stilauis, Mov). $5. 1,535 585 enh > 18863 7 -2,140) = 2,178 805 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 725 1,880 1,385 Pa 755 895 —«-2,110 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 790 2,645 2,140 755 mate 890 2,875 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 1,595 2,610 2,175 895 890 : gum SAS 
2,340 235 805 2,110 2,875 2,845 Res 


Washington, D.C. ...... 


at Aen nee nena 


0 


Road Mileages Between U. S. Cities 


Copyright, General Drafting Co., Inc. 


Ble eie ei atits = 6 


. Wille Fy. .---..2--- 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1,137 803 482 Ma, 
Milam, Fla... ......-.. 665, Ue55i" “118i Liss’ 1,087) Paige : 


Philadelphia, PP ase ety nae 
Brnoenix, ATIZi me... vue 1,456 
erittspurgh, Pa.°......... 608 483 178 410 115 1,070 1,320 
BiMeOWISs MO.) ccc. c sss 400 1,038 662 262 492 547 796 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,466 2,099 1,699 1,260 1,568 999 371 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 2,013 2,699 2,300 1,858 2,166 1,483 949 
eattle, Wash. .......... 2,082 2,493 2,117 1,737 2,026 1,681 1,021 
Vashington, D.C. ...... 661 393 292 597 306 1,185 1,494 


Indian- Kansas . 
Cities Detroit El Paso Houston apolis City Angeles Louisville j 
Te ee ee _._e_e_c—_e00 ae ’. 
me birmingham, Ala. ...:... 641 1,152 567 433 579 1,802 331 7 
exposton, Mass. ......:'/... 613 2,072 1,605 807 1,251 2,596 826 
MRISEBILEULG, FIs: (Xige cies dios eels 3 216 1,692 1,286 435 861 2,198 483 , 
Mec MrCaAgo, Ty... eet 238 1,252 960 165 414 1,745 269 
eecleveland, Ohio ........ 90 1,525 1,114 263 700 2,049 311 
MAS LOK. 50h. vs seas 999 572 225 763 451 1,240 726 
meDenver, Oolo.........5.. 1,156 - 557 879 1,000 558 831 1,038 
BemMetroit, Mich, .......... ae 1,479 1,105 240 645 1,983 316 
UM ABO Se LOK level. cn ea wt 1,479 era 676 1,264 839 701 1,254 
HAOUSUON COX. an... fees 1,105 676 Sie 865 644 1,374 803 
mS Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 240 1,264 865 etn 453 1,809 107 
Bwansas City, Mo. ...:... 645 839 644 453 ata 1,356 480 
Los Angeles, Calif. ./.... 1,983 701 1,374 1,809 1,356 Dies 1,829 
epnouisville, Ky. .......... 316 1,254 803 107 480 1,829 se 
Seeviemphis, ‘Tenn. ...:.-.. 623 976 484 384 369 1,603 
Mevitaml EG. fee 1,152 1,643 968 1,024 1,241 2,339 
~ ‘Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 543 1,157 1,056 511 413 1,524 
meeNew Orleans, La. .......: 939 983 318 712 680 1,673 
: ING WH ODK NG Xe... ccc. 482 1,905 1,420 646 1,097 2,481 
OMIA TENE DI ccc ce ieas 669 878 794 525 166 1,315 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 443 1,836 1,341 585 1,038 2,394 
PNOenix AIG 5... Sh. 1,690 346 1,017 1,499 1,049 357 
PIttSPUTED Pays. .oe oh 205 1,590 1,137 330 781 2,136 
MS UMOUIS, IMOspere a's arias « 455 1,034 679 231 238 1,589 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,492 689 1,200 1,356 925 579 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 2,091 995 1,645 1,949 1,506 347 
Seattle; Wash. .....6.... 1,938 1,376 1,891 1,872 1,506 959 
Washington, D.C. ...... 396 1,728 1,220 494 945 2,300 


re 


Air Distances Between U. S. Cities 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


SS a a a a ee 


Cities Memphis’ Miami = Ghee yok Omaha de, 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... 217 665 862 312 864 732 783 
Boston; Mass. .......... 1,137 1,255 1,123 1,359 188 1,282 271 
PAUIEBIONEN Bes toc 8 fuss. 803 1;181 731 1,086 292 883 279 
errearn, Ds... ek. 482 1,188 355 833 713 432 666 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 630 1,087 630 924 405 739 360 
ietasol Ox tee oe. Su; 420 pe ie 862 443 1,374 586 1,299 
Menvyer, Cologes. =. . 6.24. 879 1,726 700 1,082 1,631 488 1,579 
Metroity Mich. Ss... 8.0.0. 623 1,152 543 939 482 669 443 
MIMRARO Tex er... oe: 976 1,643 1,157 983 1,905 878 1,836 
Houston, Texsos... 2.2.5. 484 968 1,056 318 1,420 794 1,341 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 384 1,024 511 712 646 525 585 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 369 1,241 413 680 1,097 166 1,038 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,603 2,339 1,524 1,673 2,451 1,315 2,394 
Louisville, Ky. .......... 320 919 605 623 652 580 582 
Memphis, Tenn. ..25.... eB 872 699 358 957 529 881 
Minmis Wags os. ssdecs.: 872 ee 1,511 669 1,092 1,397 1,019 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 699 1,511 ers 1,051 1,018 290 985 
New Orleans, La. ...... 358 1,051 669 iat poe irl 847 1,089 
Newievork (NOW. <. 40%... 957 1,092 1,018 ube bz Al Bes 1,144 83 
ermmanas NeNrs y... 0% 20 22: 529 1,397 290 847 1,144 vat 1,094 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 881 1,019 985 1,089 83 1,094 TA 
Phoenix, Ariz. 0%. ..ss,.1 1,263 1,982 1,280 1,316 2,145 1,036 2,083 
Pittsburehy Par. . «4.082. 660 1,010 743 919 317 836 259 
Ste eOUIs  MOss. Jen 8: 240 1,061 466 598 875 354 811 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,250 2,089 987 1,434 1,972 833 1,925 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 1,802 2,594 1,584 1,926 2,571 1,429 2,523 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 1,867 2,734 1,395 2,101 2,408 1,369 2,380 
Washington, D.C. ...... 765 923 934 966 205 1,014 123 

Pitts- Salt Lake San Wash- 

Cities Phoenix burgh St. Louis City Francisco Seattle ington 
Birmingham, Ala........ 1,456 608 400 1,466 2,013 2,082 661 
BOStOnN, | Mass. i fii... Sys.02 2,300 483 1,038 2,099 2,699 2,493 393 
BEd Chery rcs = x - stash 1,906 178 662 1,699 2,300 2,117 292 
C@RICHSO PIA At. 5.08. acre. 1,453 410 262 1,260 1,858 1,737 597 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 1,749 115 492 1,568 2,166 2,026 306 
Wat AS and CX else oe. =) <labete > 887 1,070 547 999 1,483 1,681 1,185 
Denver, Colo. A... ..s)..- 586 1,320 796 371 949 1,021 1,494 
DMecroith Mich ge... 2/112 <7 1,690 205 455 1,492 2,091 1,938 396 
MleAase: VOX a... . sisistee 346 1,590 1,034 689 995 1,376 1,728 
ELOUECOM . VeRst ec. le 1,017 1,137 679 1,200 1,645 1,891 1,220 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 1,499 330 231 1,356 1,949 1,872 494 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 1,049 781 238 925 1,506 1,506 945 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 357 2,136 1,589 579 347 959 2,300 
HEOUISVITLON IC Ve-s.... 0. 21 1,508 344 242 1,402 1,986 1,943 476 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 1,263 660 240 1,250 1,802 1,867 765 
Mis mia Easier. - = om ate 1,982 1,010 1,061 2,089 2,594 2,734 923 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 1,280 743 466 987 1,584 1,395 934 
New Orleans, La. ....... 1,316 919 598 1,434 1,926 2,101 966 
ING WARY OF KING UN cme us wipers 2,145 317 875 1,972 2,571 2,408 205 
OmahayNebE..  .5.28:- 1,036 836 354 833 1,429 1,369 1,014 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 2,083 259 811 1,925 2,523 2,380 123 
Pheenixs Ariz.» ai fo -.. 3 a2 4: 1,828 1,272 504 653 1,114 1,983 
Pittsburgh, Pa. '..:..... 1,828 Pe ae 559 1,668 2,264 2,138 192 
Stalouis; MO8 ges «2 ose : 1,272 559 Rave 1,162 1,744 1,724 712 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 504 1,668 1,162 bere 600 701 1,848 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 653 2,264 1,744 600 oe 678 2,442 
Seattle, Wash.t.0..%. 2 on. 1,114 2,138 1,724 101 678 oun 2,329 
Washington, D.C. ...... 1,983 192 712 1,848 2,442 2,329 <iaptee 


EER eee: 


Air Distances Between World Cities 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Betlin, Germany ........ 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. . 
CaO HEV PUG oo... Es 
Waleuttay india... 20.55. 
Capetown, South Africa. . 
Caracas, Venezuela ...... 
Gnicsgo; ln. S202... 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....... 
Istanbul, Turkey ........ 
Lisbon, Portugal ........ 
London, England ....... 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 
Manila, Philippines ..... 
Mexico City, Mexico ..... 
Montreal, Canada ....... 
Moscow, U.S.S.R......... 
New Orleans, La., U.S. ... 
New York, N. Y.,U.S..... 
meee TATICE .. . oF aa. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ... 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S. 
Shanghai, China ........ 
Stockholm, Sweden ..... 
Sydney, Australia ....... 
PORVOO, Japan .3......5., 
Warsaw, Poland......... 
Washington, D.C., U.S... 


Berlin, Germany ........ 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. . 
Waita, Heypt sc... 
Calcutta, India ... 
Capetown, South Africa. . 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Chisago, DN) U.S... 0. 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Istanbul, Turkey ........ 
Lisbon, Portugal ........ 
London, England 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 
Manila, Philippines .... 

Mexico City, Mexico 
Montreal, Canada 
Moscow, U.S.S.R......... 
New Orleans, La., U.S. ... 
New York, N. Y.,U.S..... 
Paris, France 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ... 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S. 
Shanghai, China ........ 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Sydney, Australia ....... 
Tokyo, Japan 
Warsaw, Poland 
Washington, D.C.,U.S... 


Buenos » 

Cities Berlin Aires Cairo Calcutta Capetown Caracas § Chicago 
Re 7,411 1,823 4,400 5,949 5,200 4,458 

7,411 ae, 7,428 10,212 4,332 3,108 5,598 

1,823 7,428 ined! 8,525 4,476 6,350 6,231 

4,400 10,212 3,525 es . 6,000 9,583 8,050 

5,949 4,332 4,476 6,000 Sat 6,303 8,551 

5,200 3,108 6,350 9,583 6,303 Ahad 2,480 

4,458 5,598 6,231 8,050 8,551 2,480 ese 

5,490 11,400 5,033 1,625 7,309 10,180 7,863 

7,384 7,653 8,925 7,075 11,655 6,000 4,315 

1,068 7,638 780 3,670 5,210 6,020 5,530 
1,410 5,900 2,365 5,607 5,208 4,038 4,004 

575 6,919 2,218 4,965 5,975 4,641 4,015 

5,849 6,148 7,675 8,208 10,165 3,610 1,741 

6,146 11,050 5,678 2,220 7,475 10,554 8,150 

6,119 4,609 7,807 9,500 8,620 2,222 1,690 

3,776 5,619 5,502 7,650 7,975 2,400 750 

995 8,300 1,725 3,420 6,288 6,185 5,050 

5,182 4,902 6,882 8,754 8,390 1,990 760 

4,026 5,295 5,701 7,920 7,845 2,100 711 

540 6,891 2,020 4,900 5,762 4,712 4,219 

6,246 1,250 6,242 9,235 3,850 2,742 5,320 

5,744 6,487 7,554 7,880 10,340 3,900 1,875 

6,323 12,295 5,290 2,128 8,179 9,510 7,155 

603 7,700 2,085 4,177 6,290 5,423 4,347 

10,000 7,340 8,900 5,644 6,889 9,498 9,159 

5,623 11,601 6,005 3,210 9,234 8,772 6,410 

320 7,550 1,604 4,044 5,807 5,550 4,721 

4,156 5,100 5,810 8,115 7,888 2,040 694 

Hong Los 

Cities Kong Honolulu Istanbul Lisbon London Angeles Manila 
5,490 7,384 1,068 1,410 575 5,849 6,146 

11,400 7,653 7,638 5,900 6,919 6,148 11,050 

5,033 8,925 780 2,365 2,218 7,675 5,678 

Proee 1,625 7,075 3,670 5,607 4,965 8,208 2,200 
7,309 11,655 5,210 5,208 5,975 10,165 7,475 
ica ak 10,180 6,000 6,020 4,038 4,641 3,610 10,554 
7,863 4,315 5,530 4,004 4,015 1,741 8,150 

ery 5,615 5,000 6,830 6,010 7,345 715 

= RaReS 5,615 Poles 8,200 7,835 7,320 2,620 5,310 
5,000 8,200 Rape 1,965 1,540 6,895 5,655 
6,830 7,835 1,965 Pes 975 5,650 7,500 

Wt ere 6,010 7,820 1,540 975 ane 5,496 6,680 
7,345 2,620 6,895 5,650 5,496 a 7,800 

715 5,310 5,655 7,500 6,680 7,300 tae 

SS Se 8,820 3,846 7,160 5,400 5,605 1,445 8,825 
Sep ete see 7,820 4,992 4.,825 3,256 3,370 2,468 8,175 
4,425 7,100 1,075 2,427 1,540 6,130 5,075 

8,525 4,805 6,220 4,390 4,656 1,695 8,725 
8,110 6,051 5,060 3,370 3,500 2,466 8,490 
: Rae eee 6,020 7,525 1,390 895 210 6,711 6,655 
10,945 8,400 6,420 4,705 5,747 6,330 11,250 
7,030 2,407 6,770 5,685 5,440 345 7,015 
775 5,009 5,084 6,690 5,841 6,598 1,085 
er coe 5,116 6,955 1,300 1,848 885 5,558 5,760 
4,540 4,996 9,258 11,250 10,515 7,450 3,880 
AS yes) HCE oe 1,850 3,880 5,649 6,925 6,050 5,600 1,867 
oka 5,155 7,438 815 1,700 890 6,048 5,810 
8,245 4,919 5,195 3,558 3,700 2,295 8,560 
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Distances between Cities ; 


Air Distances Between World Cities 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


bis Mexico New P 

. Cities City Montreal Moscow Orleans New York Paris ae 

‘Berlin, Germany ...._... elie 'sa7e°" $95 Big2. 4026 640 =) Ga 

_ Buenos Aires, Argentina.. | 4,609 5.619 8,300 4902 eabe 6 se ee: 
Cairo, Egypt ............ 7,807 5,502 1,725 6862 5.701 2020 6242 
Calcutta, India ......... 9,500 7,650 3,420 8.754 7920 4900 9395 
Capetown, South Africa.. | 8620 7,975 6,288 8390 7845 5.762 3850 
Caracas, Venezuela ...... 2,222 2,400 6185 1990 2100 4712 2742 
Chicago, Ill.,U.S........ 1,690 750 5,050 760 711 4219 5,320 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... | 8,820 7,820 4425 8525 8110 6020 10945 
Honolulu, Hawaii....._. 3,846 4992 7,100 4305 5,051 7,525 8400 
Istanbul, Turkey.....__. 7,160 4,825 1,075 6220 5,060 1390 6,420 
Lisbon, Portugal ...__._. 5,400 3,256 2427 4390 3.370 895 4.705 
London, England ..____ 5,605 3,370 1540 4656 3.500 210 «5.747 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... | 1445 2.468 6130 1695 2466 5,711 6330 
Manila, Philippines ..___ 8,825 8175 5,075 8,725 8490 6,655 11,250 
Mexico City, Mexico ___. ... 2,247 6,700 940 2,110 5,800 4810 
Montreal, Canada....... Sagan... | 4445 "1.890 340 3,490 5,110 
Moscow, U.S.S.R......... 6,700 4,445 .... -5,700 4,431 1,538 7,070 
New Orleans, La.,U.S. _.. 940 1,390 5,700 ..... 1161 4,846 4,798 
New York,N.¥.,U.S...._ | 2,110 AQ, | 4431) SNOT ee 3,600. 4,810 
Paris, France ........... 5,800 3,490 1,538 4,846 3,600 ee 5,710 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil... | 4,810 5,110 7,070 4798 4810 5,710 ee 
San Francisco, Calif. U.S. | 1,870 2,557 5,863 1,960 2,606 5,680 6,655 
Shanghai, China........ 8120 7,141 4,232 7,830 7,460. 5,855 11,510 
Stockholm, Sweden ..... 6,000 _‘3,710 770 5,985 3,955 950°... 6,565 
Sydney, Australia ....... 8,005 9,900 8950 8950 9,865 10,500 8,425 
Tokyo, Japan........... 7,190 6,546 4632 6,993 6846 6,132 11,600 
Warsaw, Poland ..... | 6,350 4,044 710 5,320 4,260 845 «6,363 
Washington, D.C.,U.S... | 1,890 470 4,907 875 204 ~=«- 3,880 ~Ss«4,796 

San 
Cities Francisco Shanghai Stockholm Sydney Tokyo Warsaw Washington 

Berlin, Germany ........ 5,744 5,323 503 10,000 5,623 320 4,156 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. . 6,487 12,295 7,700 7,340 11,601 7,550 5,100 
Cairo, Egypt ............ 7.554 5.290 2,08 8900 6,005 1,604 5,810 
Calcutta, India ........ 7880 2128 4177 5,644 3210 4,044 8115 
Capetown, South Africa.. | 10,340 8179 6290 6,889 9,234 5,807 7,888 
Caracas, Venezuela ...... 3.900 9,510 5,423 9,498 8,772 5,550 2,040 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. ....... 1875 7,155 4347 9,159 6,410 4,721 594 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... | 7,030 775 5,116 4,540 1850 5155 8,245 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....... 2407 5,009 6955 4996 3,880 7,438 4,919 
Istanbul, Turkey ........ 6.770 5,084 1300 9,258 5,649 815 5,195 
Lisbon, Portugal ........ 5.685 6.690 1,848 11,250 6925 1,700 3,558 
London, England ....... 5,440 5,841 885 10,515 6,050 890 3,700 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 345 6598 5,558 7,450 5,600 6,048 2,295 
Manila, Philippines ..... 7,015 1,085 5,760 3,880 1,867 5,810 8,560 
Mexico City, Mexico ..... 1870 8120 6,000 8005 7,195 6,350 1,890 
Montreal, Canada ....... 2557 7,141 3,710 9,900 6,546 4,044 470 
Moscow, U.S.S.R......... 5,863 4,232 710 8,950 4,632 710 4,907 
New Orleans, La., U.S. ... 1960 7,830 4,985 8950 6,993 5,320 875 
New York,N.Y.U.S..... | 2,606 7,460 3,955 9,865 6,846 4,260 204 
Paris; France .....+..... 5.680 5,844 950 10,500 6,132 845 3,830 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil . 6655 11,510 6,555 8425 11,600 6,363 4,796 
San Francisco, Calif., U. Ss. astra 6,245 5,450 7,320 5,250 5,918 2,437 
Shanghai, China........ 6,245 We 64855 A814 «1,085 . 1 4,990 aerbOe 
Stockholm, Sweden ..... Sanco a5s | ok 29,6607.) 5,110 500 4,160 
Sydney, Australia ....... 7,320 4,814 9,660 erie, 4,800 9,650 9,755 
Tokyo, Japan ........... 5.250 1,095 5,110 4,800 “ gggghe gizag 
Warsaw, Poland ........ 5,918 4,990 500 9,650 5,356 t Pe 4,488 


Washington, D.C., U.S. . 2,437 7,509 4,160 9,755 6,779 4,488 


UNITED STATES STATISTICS 


Geographic Data 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. 


14,495 ft. 
Highest point: Mt. Whitney, Calif.*  ...0....... 002 ee eee ee eee eee eee eens J 
chiet points Death Valley, Oslif:* S875... 202)... sau s--s 282 tt. pit vet oe 
Most northern point: Lake of the Woods projection, Minn. .......... 49 . o pe be a 
Most southern point: Cape Sable, Fla. .....--..-..--2+ tee ee eeeecceee moe: oe i 3 
Most eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine .............------++5 epee Le ae 
Most western point: Cape Alava, Wash. .......-.-----+++++-+seeeee 1 3 g; 
Places farthest apart: Point Arena, Calif., to aut 
JSERSe Ss . BEE 2 HET A 2 5S eho ae eee y ‘ 
West Quoddy Head, Maine ........ aie docmenall 
Geographic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans St aeowr g cone 98° 35’ W. long. 
Northern boundary: Canada and Great Lakes ..........--.-.--++----sssees Pa: ay 
Southern boundary: Mexico ........... 06.22 settee ee eet eect e eee tent eeeee F 4 
Regrets te er oS Se ee eee eee 
* The highest and lowest points in the U.S. are 86 ml. U. S. Water Area Other 
ta Than Inland Water 
itorial Expansion of the Sq. mi. 
Terr eae it tot tes Atiantic OCesh hte. oc ieee 2,298 
nite ate x Crlesapeak@: Bay) 2<.).s- seas tee eae 3,237 
a Delaware Bay” be oe ee ne eee ee 665 
1 
ae Dasa 200 | erie take vas, Seles eee 5,002 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES Georgia and Juan de Fuca, 
Territory in 17902 ....... .... 888,811 en aks se arty SO IOI Nir ped 
Louisiana Purchase ..... 1803 827,192 Oe eee ee ae ee , 
Long Island Sound ......... SP st 1,299 
OT eee 1819. 58560 | yeexico, Gulf of ........../osiiees 3,837 
By treaty with Spain .... 1819 13,443 | wiichigan, Lake ...............5.-. 22,178 
TeXAaS ..... 0... ee eee 1845 390,144 | New York Harbor ................. 92 
"OMIT OS SIGNET See eo 1846 285,580). |). Ontario), Laken. c.-1osik oe ee one 3,033 
Mexican Cession ........ 1848 629,017 |: Pacific’ Océan) Sao... ese ews eee 343 
Gadsden Purchase ...... 1858 99/640) | Puget Sound si jecc - sme am ee 561 
St, Clair, Lake viii vnegu ewes thie 116 
Total ................. -... 8,022,887 | Superior, Lake ................... 21,118 
OUTLYING TERRITORY: nn Ugeabeeh se ea 
Alaska Territory ........ 1867 586,400 ; 
Hawaii Territory! ....... 1898 6,461 U.S. Population and Area 
UCOUONRICO ty. ls a. 1899 3,435 NS ES SPERMS CEG ES. RES oe ae 
Shiite oan 1899 206 Increase over the Pop. 
American Samoa 1900 16 Population | preceding census Land per 
Mise kf f continental ea; hi 
Panama Canal Zone ..... 1904 553 Census ‘ “t. 5 Number Per cent a mi, mi. 
OLIN PEBLANO BO fe. ame ls eas 1914 4 a ff |} |] 
Seccenae or a ae || aes | ae | 
5 itech 308, ; i 5 ‘4 is 
deer er CUTS VER. eel! fog 1810... 7,239,881 | 1,931,398 36.4 | 1,685,865 4.3 
Ag) ---. 605,743 | 1g20...} 9638453 | 2,398,572 33.1 | 1,753,588 | 5.5 
Aggregate, 1950 ..... .... 8,628,130 | 1830...| 12,866,020 | 3,227,567 33.5 | 1,753,588] 7.3 


1840...| 17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 | 1,753,588 9.7 
1850...| 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 | 2,944,337 79 
1 Total land and water area. 1860...) 31,443,321 | 8,251,445 35.6 | 2,973,965 | 10.6 


2Includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, 1870...) 39,818,449 | 8,375,128 26.6 | 2,973,965 | 13.4 
not part of any accession, but in the past sometimes con- 


ROR aE Ce edie Me 1880...} 50,155,783 | 10,337,334 26.0 | 2,973,965 | 16.9 


*The Philippine Islands, acquired in 1899, became | 1890...] 62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 | 2,973,965 } 21.2 
independent on July 4, 1946. 


1900...| 75,994,575 | 13,046,861 20.7 | 2,974,159 | 25.6 
vis, nCludes Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jar | i919. | 91,972,266 | 15,977,691 21.0 | 2873,890 | 30.9 


certain other outlying islands. a a She ae --| 105,710,620 | 13,738,354 14.9 | 2,973,776 | 35.5 
‘OnsIsts 0: e Mariana, Caroline, an ars 1930...| 122,775,046 | 17,064,426 16.1 | 2,977,128} 41.2 
Telanda, 3 115, ,064, i /977, 
cee nia 1940...| 131,669,275 | 8,894,229 7.2 | 2977128 | 44.2 
1950. ..| 150,697,361 | 19,028,086 14.5 | 2,974,726 | 50.7 
Sources; U, 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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Highest, Lowest, and Average Altitudes in the United States 


Average 
elevation, 
State ft. 
Alabama......... 500 
Arizona.......... 4,100 
Arkansas. ....... 650 
California........ 2,900 
Colorado......... 6,800 
Connecticut. ..... 500 
Delaware........ 60 
LS. 4 ee 150 
Rlondae, 324 ick 2: 100 
SO ee 600 
0 aie §,000 
iitmois..- 2... 2. 600 
PRONAND. cy noes: « 700 
MAWARS cess 1,100 
Ransase--- 0. 25 2,000 
Kentucky........ 750 
Louisiana........ 100 
Maines. << veo. 600 
Maryland........ 350 
Massachusetts. ... 500 
Michigan......... 900 
Minnesota. ...... 1,200 
Mississippi... .. . 300 
Missouri......... 800 
Montana......... 3,400 
Nebraska........ 2,600 
Nevada.......... 5,500 
New Hampshire. . 1,000 
New Jersey...... 250 
New Mexico...... 5,700 
New York........ 1,000 
North Carolina. 700 
North Dakota. . 1,900 
Unio sso e ees 850 
Oklahoma........ 1,300 
Oregon.> 00... 3,300 
Pennsylvania... .. 500 
Rhode Island..... 200 
South Carolina. .. 350 
South Dakota.... 2,200 
Tennessee....... 900 
WOKAS SOs ets 1,700 
Utaheae eae: 6,100 
Vermont......... 1,000 
Mirginia:. <v-0eaei: « 950 
Washington...... 1,700 
West Virginia... .. 1,500 
Wisconsin........ 1,050 
Wyoming........ 6,700 


* Below sea level. 


Nearly 1/3 of the U. S. is forest land in- 
cluding 800 different kinds of trees. Com- 
mercial areas include second-growth saw 
timber, pole-size timber, and seedling and 
sapling forest. Almost all the old-growth 
forest is in the West. Noncommercial areas 
include alpine, semidesert, chaparral and 
other forest types of low timber produc- 
tivity, though much of it is important for 
watershed protection. 


Source: U.S. Geological Survey. 


Elevation, Elevation, 
Highest point ft. Lowest point ft. 

Cheaha Mountain. ................ eH 2,407 | Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
Humphirays Peake. 2c. 25. ....c0o0. 12,670 Colorado River............ 100 
Blue Mountain & Magazine Mountain. 2,800 Quachita River............ 55 
MOORE MANO Sees os. < cccle Ena 14,495 Death Valley./...= 0-2. 282* 
Morini Eibart Se coe nt. ccs cee 14,431 | Arkansas River............ 3,350 
TeBaye- mt. Prisselles 2. . sc... ces 2,380 | Long Island Sound........ Sea level 
Contervillatesce oer tir co. oa siacoeets 440 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Tenleginenc, 6s, 228.2% so.....2055! 420 Potomac River............ Sea level 
Somos Fon, BANW- 2% J... SS 345 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
VASSTOMID BSI, Sot CE acs oe oo cle ore ts 4,784 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Boran, Peak sees ek. es os cciewer 12,655 Shake: RIVEY.... oa cc eeeaeee 720 
Charles Moun: S255) coe esas cictes 1,241 Mississippi River.......... 279 
Greensfork Township................ 1,240 Ohio: Rivers. G22... .oceeee 320 
InvOsceola Counhyices 25.05%... os 1,675 Mississippi River.......... 480 
PRT ISS RAB Wee eck heck cates sos 4,135 | Verdigris River............ 700 
Big Black Mountain...........,..... 4,150 Mississippi River.......... 257 
Driskill Mountain ooo cima atc so. «Seen 535 New Orleans.............. ye 
MOONE RataMlin., otis oc scans ore 5,268 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Backbone Mountain................. 3,360 | Atlantic Ocean.».......... Sea level 
Mountiareywek-.-. 9-3 ocsecess cece. 3,491 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Porcupine Mountains................ 2,023 Lake Eriette. F:weoes, eee 572 
Misquatmbitis.<. 26200" . =. ...5ceeteee 2,230 | Lake Superior............. 602 
Woodall Mountain................... 806 Gtilfiof Mexico x. neaceeeee Sea level 
Taum Sauk Mountain............... 1,772 St., Francis River. .../asce.e 230 
Granite" Ppak yess atant ccc. os Soc) «2 12,850 Kootenai River............ 1,800 
Epworth Township.................. 5,340 | Southeast corner of State... 840 
Boundary Peak, White Mountains..... 13,145 Colorado River............ 470 
Mount Washington.................. 6,288 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
High |Pointeseeeaceh nko: Sevscees eee 1,801 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Wheeler Peak jis.ctick.sc cee ce sls ces 13,160 Red Bluff Reservoir........ 2,817 
Mount: Marcyie seco eee co -s cet 5,344 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Mount MECHAM 7..5.- wkse h ores 6,684 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Black: Buttest< 2. cusses steeds: - 3,468 Red Rives. ..2.c-0.5 sae 750 
Campbell Hilltesacc sce tos. deco ees 1,550 Ohio River7os2 4s sae ae 433 
Black Mesdearceonte i a cciiee sees nee 4,978 Red Rivers-cc.cs. fares steers 300 
Wisunt Hood"). no... 5: <. wecstese see's 11,245 Pacific’ Ocean... o. seein Sea level 
Mt. Davis, Negro Mountains.......... 3,213 Delaware River............ Sea level 
JOnMMOUvHil.c teas. 5. cs wars ees 812 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Sassafras Mountain................. 3,560 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
HatneysPeaW tects sles osc seaiie 7,242 Big Stone Lake........... 962 
CHRETIANS DOWIC II al eteieineie save 6,642 Mississippi River.......... 182 
Ghadalipe: beak seta (-aiae <« ociss viele 8,751 Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
Kings Peak sepecee stata. «230 ser ce 13,498 | Beaverdam Creek......... 2,000 
Mount Mansfield.................... 4,393 Lake Champlain........... 95 
Motint: ROBETS farts <cien ge cc 0c fe clee'eisie 5,720 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Wount Raitiohe f>scmfo< ass </ore esas 14,408. | Pacific Ocean............. Sea level 
Spruce Knob; ...22:..2.---2+-- +20. 4,860 Potomac River............ 240 
Sugarbush Hill.........-.-+--..+--- 1,951 | Lake Michigan............ 581 
GAnnetiPOaK ees. cccteees o < ciate tietaiare ote 13,785 Belle Fourche River........ 3,100 


Forest Resources of the United States 


Source: U.S. Forest Service. 


Old growth 


Pole timber 


area 


Second-growth saw timber 
Seedling and sapling area ... 
Poorly stocked and denuded 


U. S. Forest Land in Acres, 1950 


44,307,000 
154,597,000 
104,799,000 

81,076,000 


74,762,000 


Total, commercial forest land 459,541,000 
Noncommercial forest 
Total, all forest land 


162,525,000 
622,066,000 
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Mountain Peaks in the U. S. Over 14,000 Feet Above Sea Level 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


Mountain 
Mt. Whitney 
Mt. Elbert 
Mt. Massive 
Mt. Rainier 
Mt. Harvard 
Mt. Williamson 
La Plata Peak 
Blanca Peak 
Uncompahgre Peak 
Crestone Peak 
Mt. Lincoln 
Grays Peak 
Torreys Peak 
Mt. Evans 
Castle Peak 
Longs Peak 
Quandary Peak 
Mt. Wilson 
Mt. Antero 
North Palisade , 
White Mountain 
Mt. Cameron 
Mt. Russell 
Shavano Peak 
Mt. Princeton 
Mt. Yale 
Mt. Bross 
Mt. Sill 
Mt. Shasta 
El Diente 
Maroon Peak 
Point Success 
San Luis Peak 
Mt. Sneffels 
Mt. Democrat 
Crestone Needle 
Old Baldy 
Liberty Cap 
Pikes Peak 
Kit Carson Peak 
Humboldt Peak 
Windom Peak 
Mt. Eolus 
Snowmass Mountain 
Mt. Columbia 
Culebra Peak 
Sunlight Peak 
Split Mountain 
Redcleud Peak 
Mt. Bierstadt 
Mt. Langley 
Middle Palisade 
Little Bear Peak 
Mt. Sherman 
Stewart Peak 
Mt. Muir 
Mt. Tyndall 
Sunshine Peak 
Wetterhorn Peak 
Wilson Peak 
Handies Peak 
North Maroon Peak 
Mt. Barnard 
Pyramid Peak 


State 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorade 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colotado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 


County 
Tulare-Inyo 
Lake 
Lake 
Pierce 
Chaffee 
Inyo 
Chaffee 


Costilla-Huerfano-Alamosa 


Hinsdale 
Custer-Saguache 
Park 

Clear Creek-Summit 
Clear Creek-Summit 
Clear Creek 
Gunnison-Pitkin 
Boulder 

Summit 

Dolores 

Chaffee 

Fresno 
Alpine-Mono 
Park 

Inyo 

Chaffee 

Chaffee 

Chaffee 

Park 

Fresno 

Siskiyou 

Dolores 

Pitkin 

Pierce 

Saguache 

Ouray 
Park-Lake 
Custer-Saguache 
Costilla 

Pierce 

El Paso 
Saguache 
Custer 

La Plata 

La Plata 
Pitkin-Gunnison 
Chaffee 
Costilla-Las Animas 
La Plata 
Fresnoe-Inyo 
Hinsdale 

Clear Creek 
Tulare 

Fresno 

Costilla 
Park-Lake 
Saguache 
Tulare 

Tulare 

Hinsdale 
Hinsdale-Ouray 
San Miguel 
Hinsdale 

Pitkin 
Tulare-Inyo 
Pitkin 


Height,| 

yfeet {| 
14,495 
14,431 
14,418 
14,408 
14,399 
14,384 
14,340 
14,310 
14,301 
14,291 
14,284 
14,274 
14,264 
14,260 
14,259 
14,255 
14,252 
14,246 
14,245 
14,242 
14,242 
14,238 
14,190 
14,179 
14,177 
14,172 
14,169 
14,162 
14,161 
14,159 
14,158 
14,150 
14,149 
14,143 
14,142 
14,130 
14,125 
14,112 
14,109 
14,100 
14,100 
14,091 
14,086 
14,077 
14,070 
14,069 
14,060 
14,058 
14,050 
14,046 
14,042 
14,040 
14,040 
14,037 
14,032 
14,025 
14,025 
14,018 
14,017 
14,017 
14,013 
14,010 
14,003 
14,000 


1 


S 
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‘ Rivers of the U. S. 


(300 or more miles long) 


ALABAMA (3815 mi,): From junction of 
Tallapoosa R. and Coosa R. in Alabama to 
junction with Tombigbee R. to form Mo- 
bile R. and Tensaw R. 

ALLEGHENY (325 mi.): From Potter 
Co. in Pennsylvania to junction with 
Monongahela R. at Pittsburgh to form 
Ohio R. 

ARKANSAS (1,450 mi.): From Lake Co. 
in Colorado to Mississippi R. in Arkansas. 

BIG BLACK (330 mi.): From Webster 
Co. in Mississippi to Mississippi R. 

BIG HORN (336 mi.): From junction of 
Popo Agie R. and Wind R. in Wyoming 
to Yellowstone R. in Montana. 

BRAZOS (870 mi.): From junction of 
Salt Fork and Clear Fork in Texas to Gulf 
of Mexico. 

CANADIAN (906 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
in New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- 
homa. 

CEDAR (329 mi.): From south central 
Minnesota to Iowa R. in Iowa. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE (410 mi.): From 
Towns Co. in Georgia to junction with 
Flint R. to form Apalachicola R. 

CIMARRON (600 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
in New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- 
homa. 

CLARK FORK (c. 300 mi.) : From Silver 
Bow Co. in Montana to Pend Oreille Lake 
in Idaho. 

COLORADO (1,450 mi.): From Grand 
Co. in Colorado to Gulf af California in 
Mexico. 

COLORADO (840 mi.): From Dawson 
Co. in Texas to Matagorda Bay. 

COLUMBIA (1,270 mi.) : From Columbia 
Lake in British Columbia to Pacific Ocean 
between Oregon and Washington. 

CONNECTICUT (407 mi.): From Con- 
necticut Lakes in New Hampshire to Long 
Island Sound in Connecticut. 

CUMBERLAND (687 mi.): From junc- 
tion of forks in Harlan Co. in Kentucky to 
Ohio R. 

DAKOTA (Sometimes called JAMES) 
(710 mi.): From Wells Co. in North 
Dakota to Missouri R. in South Dakota. 

DES MOINES (327 mi.): From junction 
of forks in Humboldt Co. in Iowa to Missis- 
Ssippi R. 

GILA (630 mi.): From southwest New 
‘Mexico to Colorado R. in Arizona. 

GREEN (360 mi.): From Lincoln Co, in 
Kentucky to Ohio R. in Indiana. 

GREEN (730 mi.): From Sublette Co. 
in Wyoming to Colorado R. in Utah. 

HUDSON (306 mi.): From Essex Co, in 
New York to Upper New York Bay between 
New York and New Jersey. 


JAMES (340 mi.): From junction of 
Jackson R. and Cowpasture R. in Virginia 
to Chesapeake Bay. 

LITTLE COLORADO (300 mi.): From 
Apache Co, in Arizona to Colorado R. 

LITTLE MISSOURI (560 mi.): From 
northeast Wyoming to Missouri R. in 
North Dakota. 

MILK (625 mi.): From Glacier Co. in 
Montana to Missouri R. 

MINNESOTA (332 mi.): From Big Stone 
Lake between Minnesota and South Da- 
kota to Mississippi R. at St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI (2,470 mi.): From Lake 
Itasca in Minnesota to Gulf of Mexico in 
Louisiana. 

MISSOURI (2,475 mi.): From junction 
of Jefferson R., Madison R., and Gallatin 
R. in Montana to Mississippi R. near St. 
Louis. 

NEOSHO (460 mi.): From Morris Co. in 
Kansas to Arkansas R. in Oklahoma. 

NIOBRARA (431 mi.): From Niobrara 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in Nebraska. 

NORTH CANADIAN (760 mi.): From 
Union Co. in New Mexico to Canadian R. 
in Oklahoma. 

NORTH PLATTE (618 mi.): From Jack- 
son Co. in Colorado to junction with 
So. Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 

NUECES (338 mi.) : From near Edwards- 
Real Co. border in Texas to Nueces Bay. 

OHIO (981 mi.): From junction of 
Allegheny R. and Monongahela R. at 
Pittsburgh to Mississippi R. between IIli- 
nois and Kentucky. 

OSAGE (500 mi.): From junction of 
Elm Creek and Onion Creek in Kansas 
to Missouri R. in Missouri. 

OUACHITA (605 mi.): From Polk Co. in 
Arkansas to Black R. in Louisiana. 

PEARL (490 mi.): From Neshoba Co. in 
Mississippi to Gulf of Mexico between 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

PECOS (735 mi.) : From Mora Co. in New 
Mexico to Rio Grande in Texas. 

PLATTE (310 mi.): From junction of 
North Platte R. and South Platte R. in 
Nebraska to Missouri below Omaha. 

PLATTE (c. 300 mi.): From Union Co. 
in Iowa to Missouri R. in Missouri. 


POWDER (375 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Johnson Co. in Wyoming to 
Yellowstone R. in Montana. 

RED (1,018 mi.) : From junction of forks 
in Tillman Co. in Oklahoma to Mississippi 
R. in Louisiana. 

RED (Sometimes called RED RIVER OF 
THE NORTH) (545 mi.): From junction 
of Otter Tail R. and Bois de Sioux R. in 
Minnesota to Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba. 


REPUBLICAN (445 mi.): From eastern 
Colorado to junction with Smoky Hill R. 
in Kansas to form Kansas R. 

RIO GRANDE (1,800 mi.): From San 
Juan Co. in Colorado to Gulf of Mexico 
between Texas and Mexico. 

ROANOKE (880 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Montgomery Co. in Virginia to 
Albemarle Sound in North Carolina. 

ROCK (300 mi.): From Washington Co. 
in Wisconsin to Mississippi R. in Illinois. 

SABINE (380 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Hunt Co. in Texas to Sabine Lake 
between Texas and Louisiana. 

SACRAMENTO (382 mi.): From Siski- 
you Co. in California to Suisun Bay. 

SAINT FRANCIS (425 mi.): From Iron 
Co. in Missouri to Mississippi R. in Arkan- 
sas. 

SALMON (420 mi.): 
in Idaho to Snake R. 

SAN JOAQUIN (350 mi.) : From junction 
of forks in Madera Co. in California to 
Sacramento R. 

SAN JUAN (360 mi.): From Archuleta 
Co. in Colorado to Colorado R. in Utah. 

SAVANNAH (314 mi.): From junction of 
Tugaloo R. and Seneca R. in South Caro- 
lina to Atlantic Ocean between Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

SMOKY HILL (540 mi.) : From Cheyenne 
Co. in Colorado to junction with Republi- 
can R. in Kansas to form Kansas R. 


From Custer Co. 
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SNAKE (1,038 mi.): From Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming to Columbia R. 
in Washington. 

SOUTH PLATTE (424 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Colorado to junction with North 
Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 

SUSQUEHANNA (444 mi.): From Otsego 
Co. in New York to Chesapeake Bay in 
Maryland. 

TALLAHATCHIE (301 mi.) : From Tippah 
Co. in Mississippi to junction with Yalo- 
busha R. to form Yazoo R. 

TENNESSEE (652 mi.): From junction 
of Holston R. and French Broad R. near 
Knoxville to Ohio R. in Kentucky. 

TOMBIGBEE (409 mi.): From junction 
of forks near Amory, Mississippi, to junc- 
tion with Alabama R. in Alabama to form 
Mobile R. and Tensaw R. 

TRINITY (360): From junction of forks 
in Kaufman Co. in Texas to Galveston Bay. 

WABASH (475 mi.): From Darke Co. in 
Ohio to Ohio R. between Illinois and 
Indiana. 

WASHITA (500 mi.) : From Hemphill Co, 
in Texas to Red R. in Oklahoma. 

WHITE (680 mi.): From Madison Co. 
in Arkansas to Mississippi R. 

WISCONSIN (480 mi.): From Vilas Co. 
in Wisconsin to Mississippi R. 

YELLOWSTONE (671 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in North 
Dakota. 


Abbreviations of the States 


MIRA TPMT CL MEMES tara ialiaticis) Cinse fhjaiees,,sdaintete sie mare ¢ Ala 
PETS eiCOEL CLM He area is'le 18 soyets, oo s mlb © Wis aha ss! sve Ariz. 
PA ALL PSy ris Wc is. «is. 61s ais b lo Sater Ark. 
ROR UCO LUGE Meet cs sia. tot eos eto deen Calif., Cal 
RCO Ween: oe. Leal sen eee Colo., Col. 
POMMEGHOUD I. See. cc. atte Conn., Ct 
MENG VELL GMRUREEMVIN ule Swieaete ia bk blely « Chaicneccegnele Del. 
District of Columbia .......0...54. Drew: 
LCL GL Ree SNC alk 8 wceve daw aoe leds ate Pla. 
ESOTERIC Ss oS Sy ne Ga. 
PGI SUEL Pe siaksicfvlasssefe 06 «ai (none), Ida., Id. 
NE RNAES COOMA lst cians 9.5 6) ciency a hich putes c Nl. 
RIMM IA EV en ve cos cco! asaie’s «vam see aaercanc ae Ind, 
"YOR OT 5 SROs Ieee eee (none), Ia. 
PERUSE RE Gy ater cle sls tis sous tl once Kans., Kan. 
ESGIELIOIY, Wri it es rliets tis cheer ee ean Ky. 
OUT BESROLMUOECIC | sft: ths {vie bb yuo intel eet R La. 
EAI O Mame ars «sieve walk . (mone), Me. 
PLUTON SLT Meroe raha a! oo. vain ofetvc sh eetingie aS Md 
IMASSACHUSELIS. Ay. o/sis sss a owarnereie Mass. 
PMIICTAP RTL cae tes, sone ote ee Mich 
VAATIT TORO USL Melarsaviers eraicis eco ie ele «Soccernet Minn 
MELSRISSI OL matisstrerey<inicis «7c.c slate ersten Miss. 
MissOurl: Sue Netiables nas seuiednnckae Mo. 
TOR AT BS eoe oR eaNG. ord ok Tie Mont 


INGDERSKS 2c ac acts sheet tee Nebr., Neb. 
NO@VORGSi), Sh cals na. Sete mein tac Nev. 
New! Hampshite «i005 oo csee ee ee N. H. 
New. Jérs6éy 2.0) 4A ee ee N. J. 
New. Mexico Uy Shas 2378.4 N. Mex., N. M. 
New: York)... dis. See ieee tee Nie 
North: Cardlinatsc7 at he Se N. C. 
North Dakota iiawantiess sae N. Dak., N. D. 
OIG? wieinient FOR OR ea (none), O 
Okla nhomaeys ish os. werden ee eee Okla, 
Oregon oso. iach oe oe Eee Oreg., Ore. 
Pennsylvania .......... Pa., Penn., Penna. 
Rhode: Islandi..:araatr. Jaen seo Reds 
South Carolinars.awcs tataatiy <a Ss. Cc. 
South DakOtaenrcs 12. seed S. Dak., S..D. 
TORR ESSO6 dure rat ces ae eae ae Tenn, 
TL OSASS Sata Mer tank entice, 6 ote ee ae Tex. 
Utah: eins. otemate'. - isk eeereie (none), Ut. 
VOIMGOAG tents fos elas ce eee Vt. 
Virginian inscst. es ceie wre vie eee eee Va. 
Washington =} oe? 52 ooo8 ce ee ee Wash 
West) Virginian so. sas eeen ee W. Va. 
Wisconsin ii. Sintec 5A eee Wis., Wisc. 
Wyoming oisan sein etree. elo Wyo., Wy. 


NOTE: Where more than one abbreviation is given, the first is the one preferred by the U. 8. Post Office De 
ment for use in addresses. The designation (mone) means the Department prefers the "tate not be abbreviated. pants 


Sea ee ls ad 


{ 


Climate of Selected U. S. Cities 


Source: U.S, Weather Bureau. 


a 


‘ 


State and city 


Alabama: Montgomery.......... 
Arizona: Phoenix............... 


California: Los Angeles.......... 
Sam ERANCSCO 2.65555 55 


Delaware: Wilmington........... 
D. €.: Washington. ............. 
Florida: Miami... /..:.......5.55 
Georgia: Atlanta.......2........ 
MARU BOISD? «a oR! cine Soees ce 
Wlinois: Chicago................ 
Indiana: Indianapolis........... 
lowa: Des Moines.............. 
RramSaSae Wichita... .0. ose sc occ acs 
Kentucky: Louisville............. 
Louisiana: New Orleans......... 
Maine: Portland................ 
Maryland: Baltimore............ 
Massachusetts: Boston.......... 
Michigan: Detroit............... 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 
Minnesota: Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Mississippi: Vicksburg.......... 
Missouri: St. Louis............. 


Nevada: Las Vegas............. 
New Hampshire: Concord........ 
New Jersey: Atlantic City........ 
New Mexico: Albuquerque....... 
New York: Buffalo.............. 
NEW ORKe soe es sane - =. nies 
NS VT ACUSE sete lotase wien eaxcivic cre'ers 
North Carolina: Asheville........ 
Raleigh: seers ie. 24 eee 
North Dakota: Bismarck......... 
Ohios Cleveland: Ge 26.0... oa 
Columbusie. .....-c,5,0225 2 eee 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City....... 
Otegon: Portland............... 
Pennsylvania: Harrisburg........ 
Philadelphia............... 


Normal average temperatures, F. 


Pittsburgh.......... edeee 
Rhode Island: Providence....... 
South Carolina: Charleston...... 
Sputh Dakota: Huron........... 
Tennessee: Nashville........... 
pxXaSegel PasOeriwies.ieislaj-)-.0. 27+ 
femFort Worth... sss esse sacs. 
PREeHOUStONME Sooo c se. Sslse aces 
Utah: Salt Lake City.......:.-.. 
ae Burlington............ 
Mirginia: Richmond............. 
Washington: Seattle............ 
i) Me Snekane:c. << .c8 090g ecc3 
|West Virginia: Parkersburg. ..... 
|Wisconsin: Madison............. 
| Wyoming: Cheyenne............ 


Normal 
annual 
precipi- 
tation, 
inches 


Average Average 
annual annual 
snowfall, | % possible 
inches sunshine 
0.6 65 
T 85 
4.6 62 
T 73 
T 65 
56.2 67 
40.2 56 
17.0 a 
19.8 58 
T 66 
2.3 60 
22.3 64 
33.7 59 
20.3 57 
32.1 61 
14.0 69 
13.6 56 
0.2 59 
71.1 59 
21.9 59 
42.3 57 
39.4 53 
83.4 47 
42.4 56 
17 63 
17.3 59 
54.1 60 
25.4 68 
28.3 63 
1.3 82 
68.3 52 
14.4 60 
8.6 76 
74.3 53 
30.5 59 
81.4 50 
11.0 58 
6.9 61 
35.6 58 
42.2 50 
21.6 55 
78 68 
12.6 48 
31.4 59 
21.4 58 
34.4 51 
32.9 58 
0.2 66 
29.8 63 
8.4 59 
2.6 80 
2.5 68 
0.2 59 
55.1 68 
64.7 46 
12.5 61 
11.4 46 
38.2 58 
24.4 49 
38.2 54 
56.6 66 


Average 
annual 
relative . 

humidity 


| ee Rn nn EEE aE aS 


/ NOTE: T indicates trace. 
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Arrival and Departure of Aliens 


Coastline of the United States 


Source: U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


New Hampshire........ 
Massachusetts......... 


‘New Jersey............ 
Pennsylvania.......... 
Delaware.............. 
Maryland........ saeeoe 
AOC Bitec Sais ae 
North Carolina......... 
South Carolina. . ; 
GEOUNAL eke t 
Florida (Atlantic) 
Total Atlantic coast. . . 
Florida (Gulf).......... 
Mab GHtde cise sie Les 05> 
Mississippi............ 
Eauislana so. ccs see s 


California...:.......... 
TOSI vier sige vei we se 
Washington............ 

Total Pacific coast. ... 
TRE Eas 


Lengths in statute miles 
Tidal Tidal 
General | shoreline, | shoreline, 
coastline* | generalf | detailedt 

228 676 3,478 
13 14 131 
192 453 1,519 
40 156 384 
9 96 618 
127 470 1,850 
130 398 1,792 
et ast 89 
28 . 79 381 
31 452 3,190 
112 567 3,315 
301 1,030 3,375 
187 758 2,876 
100 603 2,344 
399 618 3,035 
1,888 6,370 28,377 
798 1,658 5,391 
53 199 607 
44 155 359 
397 985 7,721 
367 1,100 3,359 
1,659 4,097 17,437 
840 1,190 3,427 
296 312 1,410 
157 908 3,026 
1,293 2,410 7,863 
4,840 12,877 53,677 


* Figures are lengths of general outline of seacoast. 
Measurements made with unit measure of 30 minutes of 
latitude on charts as near scale of 1:1,200,000 as possible. 
Shoreline of bays and sounds is included to point where 
they narrow to width of unit measure, and distance across 
t+ Measurements made with 
unit measure of 3 statute miles on charts of 1:200,000 
and 1:400,000 scale when available. Shoreline of bays, 
sounds and other bodies of water included to point where 
they narrow to width of 3 statute miles, and distance 


at such point is included. 


across at such point is included. 


t Figures obtained in 


1939-40 with recording measure on largest scale maps 
and charts then available. Shoreline of bays, sounds and 
other bodies of water included to head of tide-water, or 
to point where they narrow to width of 100 feet. 


Source: Immig. & Naturalization Service. 


Aliens 
ad- 

Year mitted* 
1021 ee 978,163 
$922 432,505 
1923 2-2 673,406 
1924 879,302 
1925: Se 458,435 
1926552. 496,106 
A927 2 538,001 
19202.» 500,631 
19295, Sak 479,327 
1930452" 2 446,214 
19SE=5.. 280,679 
2: 174,871 
1933 isco 150,728 
193452. 163,904 
1935s <2 179,721 
1936.5 ea! 190,899 
1937 a. 231,884 
1938.42. 252,697 
1939.0.05. 268,331 
1940.22.45; 208,788 
1941...,.. 151,784 
1942 ce 111,238 
1943; <5). 104,842 
1944.04. 142,192 
4945... 202,366 
1946.00. 312,190 
1047 5.8 513,597 
1948. 646,576 
$94 Toner 635,589 
1950) caer 676,024 
5lseak 670,823 
4052 eens 781,602 
1953.20. 656,148 


Aliens 
de- 


partedt 


426,031 
345,384 
200,586 
216,745 
225,490 
227,755 
253,508 
274,356 
252,498 
272,425 
290,916 
287,657 
243,802 
177,172 
189,050 
193,284 
224,582 
222,614 
201,409 
166,164 

88,477 

74,552 

58,722 

84,409 

93,362 
204,353 
323,422 
448,218 
430,089 
456,689 
472,901 
509,497 
544,502 


Excess Aliens Aliens 
of ad- ex- de- 
missions cluded ported 
552,132 || 13,779 4,517 
87,121 || 13,731 4,345 
472,820 || 20,619 3,661 
662,557 || 30,284 6,409 
232,945 || 25,390 9,495 
268,351 |} 20,550 10,904 
284,493 || 19,755 11,662 
226,275 || 18,839 11,625 
226,829 || 18,127 12,908 
173,789 8,233 16,631 
—10,237 9,744 18,142 
—112,786 7,064 19,426 
—93,074 5,527 19,865 
—13,268 5,384 8,879 
—9,329 5,558 8,319 
—2,385 7,000 9,195 
7,302 8,076 8,829 
30,083 8.066 9,275 
66,922 6,498 8,202 
42,624 5,300 6,954 
63,307 2,929 4,407 
36,686 1,833 3,709 
46,120 1,495 4,207 
57,783 1,642 7,179 
109,004 2,341 11,270 
107,837 2,942 14,375 
190,175 4,771 18,663 
198,358 4,905 20,371 
205,500 3,834 20,040 
219,335 3,571 6,628 
197,922 3,784 13,544 
272,105 2,944 20,181 
111,646 5,647£ 19,845 


*Immigrants and nonimmigrants. +t Emigrants and 


nonemigrants. 


Estimated Population of the U. S., 1950-54 


Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


t Including border crossers. 


Including Including 

Civilian | armed forces | armed forces 

Date only in U.S, overseas ' 

JER SS LED Rigas 148,980,000 | 150,085,000 | 150,552,000 
Agr Wn1950.... x 149,634,000 | 150,697,361 | 151,132,000 
Puy, 1950; 33 150,202,000 | 151,234,000 | 151,683,000 
Pane TROL. sc 150,689,000 | 152,361,000 | 153,072,000 
TCH PORE At is PA 151,082,000 | 153,384,000 | 154,360,000 
Wan’. 1.1962... 152,292,000 | 154,649,000 | 155,790,000 
July 1, 51952. os 153,360,000 | 155,755,000 | 157,022,000 
JEU mie Re CLE eae 154,880,000 | 157,166,000 | 158,423, 000 
FebhadslS5S5 0s: 155,074,000 | 157,315,000 | 158,623,000 
Mare 4,-1953- ne 155,258,000 | 157,471,000 | 158,804,000 
Apt 1953° 2k 155,463,000 | 157,721,000 | 159,017,000 
May 1, 1953...... 155,643,000 | 157,898,000 | 159,202,000 


Date 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


171953 495-8 
1,,1953..... 
Hot953 32 5. 
I, 1953.2... 
#,:1953..2... 
BAlOo3 on. 
T3953... 
1195405. 
Ih ee ie BP 
b AG DA eee 


Civilian 
only 


155,834,000 
156,039,000 
156,296,000 
156,572,000 
156,864,000 
157,137,000 
157,381,000 
157,648,000 
157,917,000 
158,149,000 
158,388,000 
158,608,000 


Including 
armed forces 
in U.S. 


158,306,000 
158,511,000 
158,781,000 
159,036,000 
159,296,000 
159,538,000 


tee e wees 
weet e ewes 


158,119,000 


Including 
armed forces 
overseas 


159,410,000 
159,629,000 
159,889,000 
160,154,000 
160,408,000 
160,654,000 
160,873,000 


161,969,000 


a al ee eee ee Gee ie Ab 


1 Census figure minus estimate of armed forces in continental U.S 


of armed forces overseas. NOTE: All estimated figues are provisional. 


. * Census figure. 


8 Census figure plus estimate 


/ 


| 


Population and Area of Major U. S. Cities 


(over 50,000 population in 1950) 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


City 


Akron, Ohio............. 
Alameda, Calif........... 
Atpany NAY. soko nce 
Albuquerque, N. Mex..... 
Alexandria, Va........... 
Alhambra, Calif.......... 
Allentown, Pa............ 
Altoona, Pa.............. 
Amarillo, Tex... 79s... . << 
Asheville, N. C........... 
EVEL) Cl Ct: 
Atlantic City, N.J........ 
Augusta, Ga............. 
WAMNORMEU a. ef, torte s oo « 
AUSTEN RON. 2. «et <= Sas 
Baltimore, Md........... 
Baton Rouge, La......... 
Bay City, Mich........... 
Bayonne, N.J........... 
Beaumont, Tex.......... 
Berkeley, Calif........... 
CTA Bhi || Ee Se ee 
Bethlehem, Pa........... 
Binghamton, N. Y........ 
Birmingham, Ala......... 
Boston, Mass............ 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 
Brockton, Mass.......... 
Buttaioy Ni Ysa. cee es 3: : 
Burbank, Calif........... 
Cambridge, Mass......... 
Camden, Nod cet csc 
Canton; \Ohio...3.8 ...2.. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa...... 
Charleston, S.C.......... 
Charleston, W. Va........ 
Charlotte; IN. C..c0...... 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... 
GrastarmiPase.ee. 4: - 
Cricaga,JM. 2 ae. Ss). 
Gcerp sul rec ceckess.< 
Gncinnati, Ohio......... 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. . 
GiftonaN IRs S S55. : 
Clumbia, SiC. 7c... 8. 
Columbus; Ga.......2........- 
Columbus, Ohio......... 
Corpus Christi, Tex....... 
Covington, Ky............ 
Cranston: Ralerees. 
i ek: mente ne 
avenport, lowa......... 
Payton, Ohio............ 
earborn, Mich.......... 
ecatume ilies es. 2 2%. 
CT a 0) ( 
{Des Moines, lowa........ 
|Detroit, Mich,........... 
| Duluth, Mites otcceree 
| Durham, N.C............ 
| East Chicago, Ind........ 
| East Orange, N.J........ 
East St. Louis, IIl......... 


0 a et 2 ee eee eee 


132,685 
670,585 
102,054 
56,878 
423,715 
104,839 
94,538 
50,217 
32,811 
58,833 
22,996 
34,014 
44,604 
38,537 
2,185,283 
14,557 
363,591 
560,663 
2,955 


20,554 
181,511 
8,222 
53,270 
21,107 
92,104 
43,028 
116,577 
911 
31,140 
213,381 
86,368 
465,766 


34,371 
58,547 


1920 


population 


733,826 
21,782 
47,554 
76,754 
40,422 
56,036 
14,150 
50,358 
66,800 

178,806 

748,060 

143,555 
66,254 

506,775 

2,913 

109,694 

116,309 
87,091 
45,566 
67,957 
39,608 
46,338 
57,895 
58,030 

2,701,705 
44,995 

401,247 

796,841 
15,236 
26,470 
37,524 
31,125 

237,031 
10,522 
57,121 
29,407 

158,976 
56,727 

152,559 

2,470 
43,818 

256,491 

126,468 

993,678 
98,917 
21,719 
35,967 
50,710 
66,767 


1930 


76,662 
259,678 
781,188 
146,716 

63,797 
573,076 

16,662 
113,643 
118,700 
104,906 

56,097 

62,265 

60,408 

82,675 
119,798 

59,164 

3,376,438 

66,602 
451,160 
900,429 

50,945 

46,875 

51,581 

43,131 
290,564 

27,741 

65,252 

42,911 
260,475 

60,751 
200,982 

50,358 

57,510 
287,861 
142,559 

1,568,662 
101,463 

52,037 

54,784 

68,020 

74,347 


1940 


population 


244,791 
36,256 
130,577 
35,449 
33,523 
38,935 
96,904 
80,214 
51,686 
51,310 
302,288 
64,094 
65,919 
47,170 
87,930 
859, 100 
34,719 
47,956 
79,198 
59,061 
85,547 
48,451 
58,490 
78,309 
267,583 
770,816 
147,121 
62,343 
575,901 
34,337 
110,879 
117,536 
108,401 
62,120 
71,275 
67,914 
100,899 
128,163 
59,285 
3,396, 808 
64,712 
455,610 
878,336 
54,992 
48,827 
62,396 
53,280 
306,087 
57,301 
62,018 
47,085 
294,734 
66,039 
210,718 
63,584 
59,305 
322,412 
159,819 
1,623,452 
101,065 
60,195 
54,637 
68,945 
75,609 


1950 


population 


274,605 
64,430 
134,995 
96,815 
61,787 
51,359 
106,756 
77,177 
74,246 
53,000 
331,314 
61,657 
71,508 
50,576 
132,459 
949,708 
125,629 
52,523 
77,203 
94,014 
113,805 
51,280 
66,340 
80,674 
326,037 
801,444 
158,709 
62,860 
580,132 
78,577 
120,740 
124,555 
116,912 
72,296 
70,174 
73,501 
134,042 
131,041 
66,039 
3,620,962 
67,544 
503,998 
914,808 
59,141 
64,511 
86,914 
79,611 
375,901 
108,287 
64,452 
55,060 
434,462 
74,549 
243,872 
94,994 
66,269 
415,786 
177,965 
1,849,568 
104,511 
71,311 
54,263 
79,340 
82,295 


1950 
rank 


ae! rel 


Information Please Alinatied 


1910 1920 1930 . 1940 1950 1950 Area; 


City population | population | population | population | population rank | sq. mi.* , 

BlPago} Tex... overs... 39,279 77,560 102,421 96,810 130,485 75 25.6 
Elizabeth, N.J........... 73,409 95,783 114,589 109,912 112,817 91 11.7 
is le GaSe 66,525 93,372 115,967 116,955 130,803 74 18.8 
Evanston, WW... eee. 24,978 37,234 63,338 65,389 73,641 158 8.2 
Evansville, Ind........... 69,647 85,264 102,249 97,062 128,636 78 18.0 : 
Fall River, Mass.......... 119,295 120,485 115,274 115,428 111,963 92 33.9 
Bligty Mich, 222. .0 50.08 38,550 91,599 156,492 151,543 163,143 60 29.3 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 63,933 86,549 114,946 118,410 133,607 71 18.8 
Fort Worth, Tex..... Pee 73,312 106,482 , 163,447 177,662 278,778 38 93.7 
Fresno, Califsc ck. ...... 24,892 45,086 52,513 60,685 91,669 124 15.0 
Gadsden, Ala............ 10,557 14,737 24,042 36,975 55,725 207 27.2 
Galveston, Tex........... 36,981 44,255 52,938 60,862 66,568 175 8.1 
Garyjelids cnn. cca tsess «eis 16,802 55,378 100,426 111,719 133,911 70 416 
Glendale, Calif........... 2,746 13,536 62,736 82,582 95,702 115 20.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 112,571 137,634 168,592 164,292 176,515 55 23.4 
Green Bay, Wis.......... 25,236 31,017 37,415 46,235 52,735 216 13.9 
Greensboro, N.C......... 15,895 19,861 53,569 59,319 74,389 153 18.2 
Greenville, S.C.......... 15,741 23,127 29,154 34,734 58,161 201 16.2 
Hamilton, Ohio.......... 35,279 39,675 52,176 50,592 57,951 202 76 
Hammond, Ind........... 20,925 36,004 64,560 70,184 87,594 128 23.5 
Harrisburg, Pa........... 64,186 75,917 80,339 83,893 89,544 126 6.3 
Hartford, Conn........... 98,915 138,036 164,072 166,267 177,397 54 17.4 
HODOKON, Node. ts. css. 70,324 68,166 §9,261 50,115 50,676 229 1.0 
Holyoke, Mass........... 57,730 60,203 56,537 53,750 54,661 211 21.0 
Houston, Tex............ 78,800 138,276 292,352 384,514 596,163 14 160.0 
Huntington, W. Va........ 31,161 50,177 75,572 78,836 86,353 130 14.0 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 233,650 314,194 364,161 386,972 427,173 23 55.2 
Irvington, N.J........... 11,877 25,480 56,733 55,328 59,201 197 3.1 
Jackson, Mich........... 31,433 48,374 55,187 49,656 51,088 228 10.2 
Jackson, Miss............ 21,262 22,817 48,282 62,107 98,271 110 27.0 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 57,699 - 91,558 129,549 173,065 204,517 49 30.2 
Jersey City, N.J......... 267,779 298,103 316,715 301,173 299,017 37 13.0 
Johnstown, Pa........... 55,482 67,327 66,993 66,668 63,232 189 5.6 
GUE el) Fees Nel ee 34,670 38,442 42,993 42,365 51,601 222 7.7 
Kalamazoo, Mich......... 39,437 48,487 54,786 54,097 57,704 203 8.8 
Kansas City, Kans........ 82,331 101,177 121,857 121,458 129,553 76 18.7 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 248,381 324,410 399,746 399,178 456,622 20 80.6 
Kenosha, Wis............ 21,371 40,472 50,262 48,765 54,368 212 7.6 
Knoxville, Tenn.......... 36,346 77,818 105,802 111,580 124,769 83 25.4 
Lakewood, Ohio......... 15,181 41,732 70,509 69,160 68,071 171 5.6 
MANCHALON Pass ss e-cies ose 47,227 §3,150 59,949 61,345 63,774 186 4.3 
Lansing, Mich............ 31,229 57,327 78,397 78,753 92,129 121 14.1 
PAared TeX... 2 05. ce ve 14,855 22,710 32,618 39,274 51,910 221 13.5 
Lawrence, Mass.......... 85,892 94,270 85,068 84,323 80,536 140 6.7 
Lexington, Ky............ 35,099 41,534 45,736 49,304 55,534 209 5.7 
DEMAND Nos Sada c.a os 30,508 41,326 42,287 44,711 50,246 231 77 
Lincoln, Nebr............ 43,973 54,948 75,933 81,984 98,884 109 23.8 
Little Rock, Ark.......... 45,941 65,142 81,679 88,039 102,213 105 21.0 
Long Beach, Calif........ 17,809 55,593 142,032 164,271 250,767 41 34.7 
Boral Onion tac. cc. ss-d. 28,883 37,295 44,512 44,125 51,202 226 11.0 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 319,198 576,673 1,238,048 1,504,277 1,970,358 4 450.9 
Louisville, Ky............ 223,928 234,891 307,745 319,077 369,129 30 39.9 
Lowell, Mass............ 106,294 112,759 100,234 101,389 97,249 lll 12.9 
MUBBOOK TEX... oF2... 6c. 1,938 4,051 20,520 31,853 71,747 163 17.0 
EVI GNIASS:. 2... os ccena 89,336 99,148 102,320 98,123 99,738 107 10.4 
McKeesport, Pa.......... 42,694 46,781 54,632 §5,355 51,502 223 355-= 
Macon, Ga... en eee 40,665 52,995 53,829 57,865 70,252 169 12.0 
Madison, Wis........... 25,531 38,378 57,899 67,447 96,056 114 154 
Malden, Mass............ 44,404 ” 49,103 58,036 58,010 59,804 195 48 
Manchester, N.H........ 70,063 78,384 76,834 77,685 82,732 134 32.1 
Medford, Mass........... 23,150 39,038 59,714 63,083 66,113 178 8.1 
Memphis, TORN Secs ss. 131,105 162,351 253,143 292,942 396,000 26 104.2 
Miami, Fla. Hew eeseesese 5,471 29,571 110,637 172,172 249,276 42 34.2 
Milwaukee, Wisse rary 373,857 457,147 578,249 587,472 637,392 13 50.0 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 301,408 380,582 464,356 492,370 521,718 17 53.8 
Mobile, Ala.............. §1,521 60,777 68,202 78,720 129,009 77 25.4 
Montgomery, Ala......... 38,136 43,464 66,079 78,084 106,525 100 26.1 
Mount Vernon, N. Y...... 30,919 42,726 61,499 67,362 71,899 162 4.1 
Muncie, HiT ES apes a 24,005 36,524 46,548 49,720 58,479 200 10.0. | 
Nashville, Tenn.......... 110,364 118,342 153,866 167,402 174,307 56 22:0 +. 
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Queens borough....... 
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Ogden, Utah............ 
Oklahoma City, Okla...... 
Omaha, Nebr............ 


PaSsateer Widen ccc ces. s.c0 
Paterson. NJ... . 22.0. 
2 Pawtucket, R. 1.......... 
Gt i od Ss See 


Pittsburgh, Pa........... 
Pittsfield, Mass.......... 
Pontiac, Mich............ 
Port Arthur, Tex......... 
Portland, Maine......... 
Portland, Oreg........... 
Portsmouth, Va.......... 
} Providence, R.I.......... 

Pueblo, Colo............. 
Quincy, Mass............ 
3 HacinenWis:c,02..2 0... 
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Rochester, N. Y.......... 
Rocktord,lW ees. 
Sacramento, Calif........ 
Saginaw, Mich...... de et 
St. Joseph, Mo........... 
SS Eouiss\ Moses... 2:5. 
Seaeh Minnis. 5... =. - 
. St. Petersbarg, Fla....... 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
an Angelo, Tex......... 
an Antonio, Tex......... 
an Bernardino, Calif..... 
an Diego, Calif.......... 
an Francisco, Calif... ... 


chenectady, N.Y........ 
Chanter Pas es. seas cc 


Shreveport, La........... 
Sioux City, lowa......... 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak....... 
Somerville, Mass......... 
South Bend, Ind......... 
South Gate, Calif......... 
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1,634,351 


2,331,542 


284,041 
85,969 
347,469 
39,806 
30,445 
67,452 
19,444 
150,174 
25,580 
64,205 
124,096 
3,894 
30,291 
54,773 
125,600 
51,622 
66,950 
1,549,008 
11,134 
533,905 
32,121 
14,532 
7,663 
58,571 
207,214 
33,190 
224,326 
41,747 
32,642 
38,002 
19,218 
96,071 
6,802 
127,628 
34,874 
218,149 
45,401 
44,696 
50,510 
77,403 
687,029 
214,744 
4,127 
92,777 
10,321 
96,614 
12,779 
39,578 
416,912 
28,946 
7,847 
65,064 
72,826 
129,867 
237,194 


esis He | 


nee 
387,219 
36,213 
5,620,048 
732,016 
2,018,356 
2,284,103 
469,042 
116,531 
414,524 
46,054 
50,760 
115,777 
39,858 
216,261 
32,804 
91,295 
191,601 
9,282 
45,354 
63,841 
135,875 
64,248 
76,121 
1,823,779 
29,053 
588,343 
41,763 
34,273 
22,251 
69,272 
258,288 
54,387 
237,595 
43,050 
47,876 
58,593 
24,418 
107,784 
16,843 
171,667 
50,842 
295,750 
65,651 
65,908 
61,903 
77,939 
772,897 
234,698 
14,237 
118,110 
10,050 
161,379 
18,721 
74,361 
506,676 
39,642 
15,252 
83,252 
88,723 
137,783 
315,312 
43,874 


2,560,401 


1,867,312 
1,079,129 
158,346 
442,337 
65,276 
75,460 
129,710 
63,982 
284,063 
40,272 
185,389 
214,006 
27,330 
76,086 
62,959 
138,513 
77,149 
104,969 
1,950,961 
48,118 
669,817 
49,677 
64,928 
50,902 
70,810 
301,815 
45,704 
252,981 
50,096 
71,983 
67,542 
37,379 
111,171 
20,093 
182,929 
69,206 
328,132 
85,864 
93,750 
80,715 
80,935 
821,960 
271,606 
40,425 
140,267 
25,308 
231,542 
37,481 
147,995 
634,394 
57,651 
37,146 
85,024 
95,692 
143,433 
365,583 
76,655 
79,183 
33,362 
103,908 
104,193 
19,632 


110,34 


68,685 
- 160, 605 


58,408 
7,454,995 
1,394,711 
2,698,285 
1,889,924 
1,297,634 

174,441 
429,760 
69,873 
78,029 
144,332 
66,015 
302,163 
43,688 
204,424 
223,844 

36,736 

81,864 

61,394 

139,656 
75,797 
105,087 
1,931,334 
65,414 
671,659 

49,684 

66,626 

46,140 

73,643 

305,394 

50,745 

253,504 

52,162 

75,810 

67,195 

46,897 

110,568 
23,642 
193,042 
69,287 
324,975 
84,637 
105,958 
82,794 
75,711 
816,048 
287,736 
60,812 
149,934 
25,802 
253,854 
43,646 
203,341 
634,536 

68,457 

53,500 

95,996 

87,549 

140,404 
368,302 

98,167 

82,364 

40,832 

102,177 
101,268 
26,945 


494,537 


2,738,175 
1,960,101 
1,550,849 
191,555 
438,776 
81,994 
90,872 
213,513 
63,529 
384,575 
57,112 
243,504 
251,117 
52,367 
104,577 
57,702 
139,336 
81,436 
111,856 
2,071,605 
106,818 
676,806 
53,348 
73,681 
57,530 
77,634 
373,628 
80,039 
248,674 
63,685 
83,835 
71,193 
65,679 
109,320 
99,545 
230,310 
91,921 
332,488 
92,927 
137,572 
92,918 
78,588 
856,796 
311,349 
96,738 
182,121 
52,093 
408,442 
63,058 
334,387 
775,357 
95,280 
71,595 
119,638 
91,785 
125,536 
467,591 
127,206 
83,991 
52,696 
102,351 
115,911 
51,116 
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“Lea R. ie Le geet 
teester, Mass......... 


Land area as of April 1, 


59,183 
129,614 
35,201 39,631 
46,921 60,840 
25,138 35,096 
23,253 40,296 
137,249 171,717 
83,743 96,965 
37,782 51,608 
58,157 66,083 
168,497 243,164 
43,684 50,022 |. 
96,815 119,289 
76,813 71,996 
18,182 72,075 
21,023 20,651 
74,419 94,156 
26,425 38,500 
331,069 437,571 
73,141 91,715 
26,693 36,230 
41,641 56,208 
52,450 72,217 
8,200 40,079 
67,105 73,833 
87,411 110,168 
22,700 48,395 
38,125 49,496 
145,986 179,754 
79,803 100,176 
44,750 47,512 
79,066 132,358 
1950. 


115,514 


71,864 
149,900 
57,527 
68,743 
46,346 
47,963 
209,326 
106,817 
101,161 
62,810 
290,718 
64,120 
123,356 
72,763 
141,258 
58,659 
101,740 
52,848 
486,869 
99,902 
46,191 
61,659 
111,110 
43,690 
86,626 
106,597 
75,274 
49,376 
195,311 
134,646 
55,254 
170,002 


122,001, 


75,503 
149,554 
61,238 
70,662 
47,938 
54,714 
205,967 
109,408 
108,391 
62,693 
282,349 
67,833 
124,697 
70,304 
142,157 
56,173 
100,518 
55,982 
663,091 
99,314 
51,743 
61,099 
114,966 
45,112 
86,236 
112,504 
79,815 
49,303 
193 694 
142,598 
56,712 
167,720 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


81, 628. 


203,486 
152,798 

59,953 
168,330 


Density of U. S. Population by State 


Land 
area, Population per sq. mi. 
State sq. mi.* 1920 1940 1950 
District of Columbia. 61 | 7,292.9 10,870.3 13,150.5 
Rhode Island....... 1,058 566.4 674.2 748.5 
3 New IOESBY Pace <b os 7,522 420.0 553.1 642.8 
Massachusetts Waist 7,867 479.2 545.9 596.2 
 Conwecticut......... 4,899 | 286.4 348.9 409.7 
New York.......... 47,944 217.9 281.2 309.3 
- Maryland........... 9,881 145.8 184.2 237.1 
Pennsylvania....... 45,045 194.5 219.8 233.1 
CO oe 41,000 141.4 168.0 193.8 
Delaware........... 1,978 113.5 134.7 160.8 
TMB S OR co orci edd ic. 55,935 115.7 141.2 155.8 
Michigan........... 57;022 63.8 92.2 111.7 
eIBGiaNa:.. 0.5... 66s 36,205 81.3 94.7 108.7 
West Virginia....... 24,080 60.9 79.0 83.3 
Are abet <1.<05 «- 39,893 57.4 67.1 83.2 
North Carolina. ..... 49,097 52.5 72.7 82.7 
Tenmessee.......... 41,797 56.1 69.5 78.8 
Kentucky........... 39,864 60:1 eae 70-0l 87319 
South Carolina...... 30,305 Lisi! 62.1 69.9 
California...........] 156,740 22.0 44.1 67.5 
Wisconsin. .....5... 54,705 476 57.3 62.8 
IODA Ais, Fe.) «<eiaee 51,078 45.8 55.5 59.9 
Louisiana........... 45,162 39.6 52S 59.4 
New Hampshire. .... 9,017 49.1 54.5 59.1 
Georgia............ 58,483 49.3 53.4 58.9 


* 1950. 


NOTE: Increase in population from census to census includes that due to annex- 
8 of territory as well as to direct growth. 


Land 

area, Population per sq. mi. 
State sq. mi.* 1920 1940 1950 
Missourli@ecses <5 69,226 49.5 54.6 57.1 
Florida, Seance: 54,262 Wa 35.0 51.1 
loWais. Saecemtece 56,045 | 43.2 45.3 46.8 
Mississippi... .... 47,248 38.6 46.1 46.1 
Vermontiias. ss. - 9,278 38.6 38.7 40.7 
Minnesota........ 80,009 29.5 34.9 EES | 
AckansaSveeee 52,675 33.4 37.0 36.3 
Washington....... 66,786 20.3 25.9 35.6 
Oklahoma........ 69,031 29.2 33.7 32.4 
Maines. anne oe. 31,040 25.7 27.3 29.4 
TOXaS.,. eee ee 263,513 17.8 24.3 29.3 
Kansas. ja! eee 82,108 21.6 21.9 23.2 
Nebraska......... 76,663 16.9 17.2 17.3 
Oregon, #3. Shee: 96,315 8.2 113 15.8 
Colorado........-. 103,922 9.1 10.8 12.8 
North Dakota. .... 70,057 9.2 9.2 8.8 
South Dakota..... 76,536 8.3 8.4 8.5 
Utah. xc Seer ee, 82,346 5.5 6.7 8.4 
IdahGs aaa 82,769 5.2 6.3 71 
Arizofia ieee 113,575 2.9 4.4 6.6 
New Mexico...... 121,511 2.9 44 5.6 
Montana......... 145,878 3.8 3.8 4.1 
Wyoming......... 97,506 2.0 2.6 3.0 
Nevada’. inn, sae ae 109,789 0.7 10 15, 

TOTAL UNSsetaer. 2,974,726 | 35.5 44.2 


50.7 | 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


0 to 1950 


MMU VIAINO re cas wees acs 


MCR BAN ge on > oo Seine 
MISRISSIPDI os oo kos es aie 
PRISSOUN 54 Stc-labces oes - 
New Hampshire.......... 
New Jersey.............. 
GW Oa anid ac sec came 


Pennsylvania............ 
Rhode Island............ 


MGKMNONE Se ace Soins res 
Wingtilidls aleg chishs £26. sie’ 


WISCONSIN cc: o-<\c <5 


KOHEUCKY: stretched - ae 
LOMISIAN ass seser S.<9 05% « 


Maryland ges es'-s0 0's. - 
Massachusetts........... 
MiGhigan davis k..o<,00.6 951° 
Minnesota... ..:..-..005- 
JIMUSSISSIDBD ir. iiss de 20:2 
MISSOUFI aetrewtete onc cha. nit0 


I Newada oyeh cise ot dene 


| New Hampshire.......... 
| New Jersey.............- 


New Mexico...........-- 


| North Carolina........... 
| North Dakota*........... 


wesw ees 


340,120 


92,597 
370,792 
91,532 
51,687 
87,445 
906,185 
851,470 
988,416 
192,214 
982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
397,654 
6,077 
606,526 
682,044 


317,976 
489,555 
61,547 
3,097,394 
869,039 


341,548 


379,994 
34,277 
460,147 
112,216 
75,080 
140,424 
1,057,286 
1,711,951 
1,350,428 
674,913 
107,206 
1,155,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 
1,231,066 
749,113 
172,023 
791,305 
1,182,012 


326,073 
672,035 
93,516 
3,880,735 
992,622 


te ereee 


72,674 


19,783 
214,460 
245,562 
959,049 
555,500 
230,760 
810,091 

76,931 
415,115 
261,727 
217,895 
974,600 


996,992 
9,658 
484,471 
560,247 
39,864 
537,454 
125,015 
131,700 
187,748 
1,184,109 
14,999 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 
1,194,020 
364,399 
1,321,011 
726,915 
626,915 
780,894 
1,457,351 
1,184,059 
439,706 
827,922 
1,721,295 
20,595 
122,993 
42,491 
318,300 
906,096 
91,874 
4,382,759 
1,071,361 
2,405 


564,317 
153,407 
298,335 
407,350 
523,287 
8,896 
75,448 
66,586 
244,161 
277,575 
1,372,812 
638,829 
581,434 
1,049,458 
83,059 
502,741 
422,823 
235,981 
1,065,366 


1,262,505 
40,440 
802,525 
864,694 
194,327 
622,700 
146,608 
177,624 
269,493 
1,542,180 
32,610 
3,077,871 
1,978,301 
1,624,615 
996,096 
1,648,690 
939,946 
648,936 
934,943 
1,783,085 
1,636,937 
780,773 
1,131,597 
2,168,380 
39,159 
452,402 
62,266 
346,991 
1,131,116 
119,565 
5,082,871 
1,399,750 
36,909 


1830 


309,527 
30,388 
297,675 
76,748 
39,834 
34,730 
516,823 
157,445 
343,031 
687,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 
136,621 
140,455 
269,328 
320,823 
1,918,608 
737,987 
937,903 
1,348,233 
97,199 
581,185 
681,904 
280,652 
1,211,405 


1,513,401 
88,243 
1,128,211 
1,213,398 
413,249 
746,258 
168,493 
230,392 
391,422 
1,837,353 
88,548 
3,826,352 
2,192,404 
1,912,297 
1,428,108 
1,858,635 
1,118,588 
661,086 
1,042,390 
2,238,947 
2,093,890 
1,310,283 
1,289,600 
2,679,185 
142,924 
1,062,656 
47,355 
376,530 
1,444,933 
160,282 
6,003,174 
1,617,949 
190,983 


1840 


590,756 
97,574 
309,978 
78,085 
43,712 
54,477 
691,392 
476,183 
685,866 
- 43,112 
779,828 
352,411 
501,793 
470,019 _ 
737,699 
212,267 
375,651 
383,702 
284,574 


~ 373,306 


2,428,921 
753,419 
1,519,467 
1,724,033 
108,830 
594,398 
829,210 
291,948 
1,239,797 
30,945 


1,828,697 
122,931 
1,311,564 
1,485,053 
539,700 
908,420 
184,735 
278,718 
528,542 
2,216,331 
161,772 
4,821,550 
2,516,462 
2,231,853 
1,470,495 
2,147,174 
1,381,625 
694,466 
1,188,044 
2,805,346 
2,420,982 
1,751,394 
1,551,270 
3,106,665 
243,329 
1,066,300 
42,335 
411,588 
1,883,669 
195,310 
7,268,894 
1,893,810 
319,146 
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13,294 


eel 2i811.788 
am fr AT BAG 
che aa 668,507 


ceslees 1,002,717 
atonty 212,592 


11,380 


docu 314,120 
saQdes 1,421,661 


is ry 


1910 


Rank 


seen ne 


703,708 
4,837 
1,109,801 
604,215 


1920 


Rank 


2,665,260 


teens 


90,923 
3,521,951 
217,353 
705,606 
11,776 
1,258,520 
818,579 
86,786 
330,551 
1,225,163 
23,955 
442,014 
1,054,670 
9,118 


1930 


4,282,891 


1, 
t 


1, 


1, 


beeen 


174,768 


276,531 
995,577 

98,268 
542,359 
591,749 
143,963 
332,286 
512,565 

75,116 
618,457 
315,497 


1,151,149 
348,600 
1,767,518 
2,235,527 
- 210,779 
332,422 
1,655,980 
357,232 
762,794 
1,693,330 


peewee eee 


ees... 204,354 


obnagds 1,574,449 

2,377,549 

Riis sleidc Sia 799,024 
Connecticut........ 1,114,756 
Delaware........... 202,322 
Cee chose’ sjisalossia'e os 331,069 
Florida.............] 752,619 
BOMBS irc tee 4 2,609,121 

CC a 325,594 
“Ut gee 5,638,591 
Mhidiana,......d.... 2,700,876 
BOA ccts ars. 1s Um «a 2,224,771 
Pretec sc 'ae: aa, 1,690,949 

erte\s testes 2,289,905 

oe Sees 1,656,388 

sang OA eee 742,371 

|; Sage ee 1,295,346 

Breen 3,366,416 

Bea cients.» 2,810,173 
-Minnesota.......... 2,075,708 
Mississippi......... 1,797,114 
aa Cee 3,293,335 

Bed vies, 376,053 

Bas Woks vs 1,192,214 

he S 71,875 

New Hampshire... . 430,572 
New Jersey......... 2,537,167 
New Mexico........ 327,301 
New York.......... 9,113,614 
North Carolina......| 2,206,287 
North Dakota....... 577,056 
Ut Ak eae oe 4,767,121 
Oklahoma.......... 1,657,155 
(ULAY*(01 | oa 672,765 
_ Pennsylvania....... 7,665,111 
= Rhode Island....... 542,610 
South Carolina...... 1,515,400 
South Dakota....... 583,888 
Tennessee......... 2,184,789 
CXC Base aide ABE 3,896,542 
BS Ealbs Hye, ccoretapctetes <<" 373,351 
WETTIONE.. ecco s 355,956 
Wit Sinlae rs neces 2,061,612 
Washington......... 1,141,990 
West Virginia....... 1,221,119 
WaISCOMSIM 0c 2,333,860 
WYOMING! «00 os aie 145,965 


2,348,174 
334, 162 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 
939,629 
1,380,631 
223,003 
437,571 
968,470 
2,895,832 
431,866 
6,485,280 
2,930,390 
2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 
768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,125 
1,790,618 
3,404,055 
548,889 
1,296,372 
77,407 
443,083 
3,155,900 
360,350 
10,385,227 
2,559,123 
646,872 
5,759,394 
2,028,283 
783,389 
8,720,017 
604,397 
1,683,724 
636,547 
2,337,885 
4,663,228 
449,396 
352,428 
2,309,187 
1,356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 
194,402 


* 1860 figure under South Dak 
are for parts of Territory which | 


180,182; 1900, 392, 


060. 


2,646,248 
435,573 
1,854,482 
5,677,251 
1,035,791 
1,606,903 
238,380 
486,869 
1,468,211 
2,908,506 
445,032 
7,630,654 
3,238,503 
2,470,939 
1,880,999 
2,614,589 
2,101,593 
797,423 
1,631,526 
4,249,614 
4,842,325 
2,563,953 
2,009,821 
3,629,367 
537,606 
1,377,963 
91,058 
465,293 
4,041,334 
423,317 
12,588,066 
3,170,276 
680,845 
6,646,697 
2,396,040 
953,786 
9,631,350 
687,497 
1,738,765 
692,849 
2,616,556 
5,824,715 
507,847 
359,611 
2,421,851 
1,563,396 
1,729,205 
2,939,006 
225,565 


1,949,387 
6,907,387 
1,123,296 
1,709,242 

266,505 

663,091 
1,897,414 
3,123,723 

524,873 
7,897,241 
3,427,796 
2,538,268 
1,801,028 
2,845,627 
2,363,880 

847,226 
1,821,244 
4,316,721 
5,256,106 
2,792,300 
2,183,796 
3,784,664 

559,456 
1,315,834 


491,524 
4,160,165 
531,818 
13,479,142 
3,571,623 
641,935 
6,907,612 
2,336,434 
1,089,684 
9,900,180 
713,346 
1,899,804 
642,961 
2,915,841 
6,414,824 
550,310 
359,231 
2,677,773 
1,736,191 
1,901,974 
3,137,518 
250,742 


110,247 » 


518,103 
958,800 
2,069,042 


802,178 
2,771,305 
3,444,578 

588,637 
8,712,176 
3,934,224 
2,621,073 
1,905,299 
2,944,806 
2,683,516 

913,774 
2,343,001 
4,690,514 
6,371,766 
2,982,483 
2,178,914 
3,954,653 

591,024 
1,325,510 

160,083 

533,242 
4,835,329 

681,187 

14,830,192 
4,061,929 

619,636 
7,946,627 
2,233,351 
1,521,341 

10,498,012 

791,896 
2,117,027 

652,740 
3,291,718 
7,711,194 

688,862 

377,747 
3,318,680 
2,378,963 
2,005,552 
3,434,575 

290,529 


92,531 


ota is for Dakota Territory; 1870 and 1880 figures under North and South Dakota ‘ 
ater constituted respective states. t+ Includes population of Indian Territory: 1890, 4% . 
a a 


—— ee 


Population by Race, 1950 


4 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. $ 
a 


Negro 


TA eee © bl ROT UD  e ere eS: | ‘a 

Alabama. ........0006--. 2,065,778 13,813 979,617 928 :. 

1 == Specotiagionselaates 608,917 45,594 "25,874 65,761 70 1951 

Arkansas... 2.2.0.2... 1,472,218 9,289 426,639 533 113 5920 

Galifortiaccicrsc.oc.cce:. 8,929,840 985,333 ~ 462,172 19,947 84,956 58,324 

Colorado.........e eee 1,237,666 58,987 20.177 1,567 5,412 "458 

Connecticut.............. 1,654,470 297,859 53,472 333 254 A50 
13,844 43,598 Bie 4 85 

39,497 280,803 330 353 1,825." 8 

122,731 603,101 1,011 238 42900 

16,730 1,062,762 333 128 B11) 
19,407 1,050 3,800 1,980 244 
PRIA... £2.... 7,262,781 783,277 645,980 1,443 11,646 4,207 
io ae as 3,657,882 100,630 174,168 438 318 "496 
PAWEE AION: Soc de es cs 2,514,964 84,582 19,692 1,084 310 310 
Wipe. 208 :.. 1,790,384 38,577 73,158 2,381 116 315 
Kentucky...............- 2,726,022 16,068 201,921 234 74 335 
Moainiiies........scebs.. 1,767,799 28,884 882,428 409 127 526 
a TS ee 836,504 74,342 1,221 1,522 30 7] 
WMartlantile des 22's ose ere 1,870,535 84,440 385,972 314 289 795 
Massachusetts. .......... 3,897,398 713,699 73,577 1,201 384 3,627 
Nignaatiy © .22-. Serene 5,314,090 603,735 442,296 7,000 1,517 1,619 
Minnesota............... 2,743,466 210,231 14,022 12,533 1,049 720 

Mississippi. c.s.- 0.0.26... 1,180,318 8,314 986,494 2,502 62 1,011" 

Missouri..........2...-.- 3,563,543 92,050 297,088 547 527 519 
entenstscc kL. 528,919 43,119 1,232 16,606 524 209 
Nobrasltet eT cb vedd0. 1,244,055 57,273 19,234 3,954 619 202 
Ravedst== ics: 139,378 |, 10,530 4,302 5,025 382 281 
New Hampshire.......... 474,141 58,134 731 74 25 93 
New Jersey.............- 3,880,824 630,761 318,565 621 1,784 1,818 
New Mexico............. 612,875 17,336 8,408 41,901 251 166 
New York........-2-.+-. 11,371,666 2,500,429 918,191 10,640 3,893 20,171 
North Carolina........... 2,966,987 16,134 1,047,353 3,742 98 345 
North Dakota............ 559,216 49,232 257 10,766 61 82 
Meese a...) 6,985,064 443,158 513,072 1,146 1,986 1,542 
Oklahoma............... 2,013,620 18,906 145,503 53,769 137 397 
Oo te i ae 1,413,516 83,612 11,529 5,820 3,660 2,102 
Pennsylvania............ 9,077,239 776,609 638,485 1,141 1,029 2,258 
Rhode Island............ 663,751 113,264 13,903 385 25 403 
South Carolina........... 1,285,902 7,503 822,077 554 34 101 
South Dakota............ 597,737 30,767 727 23,344 56 44 
TOUHGSSEO< ck aaue wigan wes. 2,745,192 15,065 530,603 339 104 230 
int ee ee 6,449,889 276,645 977,458 2,736 957 2,435 
Si atl ota) ee 647,065 29,844 2,729 4,201 4,452 335 
Wormalit-. 4 caae aoe <0 348,435 28,753 443 30 14 34 
Wigigia’ $e ccs. 2,546,485 35,070 734,211 1,056 193 565 
Washington...........--- 2,125,495 191,001 30,691 13,816 9,694 3,408 
West Virginia............ 1,855,696 34,586 114,867 160 46 99 
Wisconsin. .....-...0-.-: 3,174,456 218,234 28,182 12,196 529 590 
Wyoming. .............-- 270,719 13,290 2,557 3,237 450 106 
falbave Meee tre. 124,780,454 10,161,168 15,042,692 343,410 141,768 117,629 


Cases of Single and Plural Registered Births 
Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


Cases of plural births 


Cases of a 

Year single births Twins Triplets | Quadruplets | Quintuplets Total cases Rate* 

940 eee sc 2,311,378 24,976 247 3 0 2,336,604 10.8 
94S hadi ay v0% 2,678,712 28,604 257 0 1 2,707,574 10.7 
1950 Sate te 3,479,639 37,759 352 5 0 3,517,755 10.8 
Ub de eae 3,674,604 38,256 313 7 0 3,713,180 10.4 


* Number of plural births per 1,000 total cases. + All single births and cases of twin births in which only 1 child 
was born alive are based on a 50% sample; all other cases of plural births are based on a total count. NOTE: ‘Cases 
refers to confinements resulting in either single or plural issue. Only those cases in which one child was born alive are 


included. 


4 Ae To ee oe ae ee 
oe : c - Source: U. S, Bureau of the Census, 
he urban definition established for the 1950 Census, the urban pe 
r ' incorporated as cities, boroughs, 
Wiceo cain where towne" are minor civil Cin et ‘counties and oom tee necoeee peerily! capone od Fe 
\ ; settled urban fringe, including both Incor, t reas, 
eas tf pel ttt (ce) anindorpesatad places of 2,500 Inhabitants or ry outside any urban 


n previous censuses, 


‘remaining population is classified as rural. According to the urban definition used — 
baulation: Gatnpiiond all persons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or a areas 
palnoe civil divisions) classified as urban under special rules relating to population size an nsity. 


1930 1940 1950 
Number Number Number r 
of places Population of places Population of places Population 


n territory 3,165 68,954,823 3,464 74,423,702 3,883 86,550,941 

000,000 or more 5 15,064,555 5 15,910,866 5 17,404,450 

~ §00,000-1,000,000 5,763,987 6,456,959 13 9,186,945 

~ 250,000- 7,956,228 7,827,514 8,241,560 

100,000- 7,540,966 7,792,650 9,478,662 

~ 50,000- 6,491,448 7,343,917 8,930,823 

 25,000- 6,425,693 7,417,093 8,710,867 

10,000- 9,097,200 9,966,898 11,515,155 

~ 5,000- 5,897,156 6,681,894 7,569,509 

 2,500- ; 4,717,590 5,025,911 5,512,970 

Rural territory 53,820,223 57,245,573 64,146,420 

~ 1,000-2,500 (Incorporated) 4,820,707 5,026,834 5,382,637 

_ Under 1,000 (Incorporated) 4,362,746 4,315,843 4,129,049 
Unincorporated territory 44,636,770 47,902,896 54,534,734 — 

Total United States 122,775,046 131,669,275 150,697,361 


se 


U. S. Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 t 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


= 


State Males Females Total State Males Females Total ¥ 

Re aleishavire «4.00 843,927 903,832 1,747,759 || Nebraska........... 431,142 429,249 860,391 
Machen acitte-s ater 223,303 218,586 441,889 || Nevada............. 57,810 49,363 107,173 
oD BEI ORISD ESA 550,158 562,708 1,112,866 || New Hampshire..... 171,020 181,760 352,780 
Py IGATOTNIA. ...6.. vans 3,569,206 | 3,642,619 | 7,211,825 || New Jersey......... 1,628,358 1,725,802 | 3,354,160 
BGOIOFAUO cise seve ene s 420,846 423,902 844,748 || New Mexico......... 192,582 182,805 375,387 
Connecticut.......... 670,521 711,852 1,382,373 || New York........... 4,994,060 | 5,380,386 | 10,374,446 
A SOR CG 103,149 107 769 210,918 || North Carolina......} 1,130,024 1,181,047 | 2,311,071 
UL sin See 268,844 314,494 583,338 North Dakota........ 194,439 172,151 366,590 

BAR sarees cic sare 887,957 935,556 1 828'53S: HoOhiOwact. oc ae sees 2,586,095 2,693,666 5,279,761 — . 

Ar OAC Ae 964,109 1,044,719 | 2,008,828 || Oklahoma........... 682,993 699,115 1,382,108 
i GU BBO SARS 181,675 167,341 S49 0165)| Oregons... <..-052 509,726 491,990 1,001,716 
Uo CR ODE Eee 2,925,046 | 3,033,555 5,958,601 Pennsylvania........| 3,408,977 | 3,588,242 | 6,997,219 
BOE Maem 1,261,119 1,295,348 2,556,467 Rhode Island........ 259,666 278,458 538,124 
IS" Cle Sec ae 840,331 854,288 1,694,619 South Carolina. ..... 554,085 596,782 1,150,867 
MRCUSAS ters c., sicicisis,s'e's 616,047 626,494 1,242,541 South Dakota....... 209,349 191,797 401,146 
A IRENTUCKY<)... caccs secs 864,430 878,548 1,742,978 Tennessee.......... 961,147 1,017,401 1,978,548 
LOUISIANA... 260.2000. 770,580 816,565 1/537-145. || Mexesiaee. tr ee aoe 2,351,820 | 2,385,405 | 4,737,225 
IIGINO role asaya orc 283,509 293,331 S7OO40 || inUkanemtens setnetea ee 196,181 193,662 389,843 
DIAEVIANG).  oo0% seas. 752,882 774,207 1,527,089 || Vermont............- 116,599 120,953 237,552 
Massachusetts........ 1,520,510 1,685,594 3,206,104 || Virginia............. 1,011,519 1,013,820 | 2,025,339 
meeMichigan'.. .....2...+ 2,066,908 | 2,039,698 | 4,106,606 || Washington......... 799,604 759,662 1,559, 266 
WNT CED 958,369 951,784 1,910,153 |) West Virginia........ 587,373 584,505 1,171,878 
Mississippl.ie......... 587,284 620,739 1,208,023 || Wisconsin........... 1,112,677 1,109,746 | 2,222,423 
ISSO Ie ie cies ai claale « 1,281,239 1,361,890 | 2,643,129 || Wyoming........... 96,131 82,450 178,581 
Montana:....ics00:.. 198,368 173,977 372,345) |) otal SSt. tence 47,853,694 | 49,549,613 | 97,403,307 


By Census Divisions 


—S Se Se ee 


New England. tecitehae 3,021,825 | 3,271,948 | 6,293,773 || East South Central...| 3,256,788 | 3,420,520 | 6,677,308 
Middle Atlantic....... 10,031,395 | 10,694,430 | 20,725,825 || West South Central..| 4,355,551 | 4,463,793 | 8,819,344 


East North Central....} 9,951,845 | 10,172,013 | 20,123,858 |} Mountain........... 1,566,896 | 1,492,086 | 3,058,982 
West North Central...) 4,530,916 | 4,587,653 | 9,118,569 |] Pacific.............. 4,878,536 | 4,894,271 | 9,772,807 
South Atlantic........ 6,259,942 | 6,552,899 | 12,812,841 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Rural territory Urban territory 
a a a SY Es RE 
Under 1,000- Under 2,500— 5,000- 10,000- _25,000- ~—-§0,000- Over 


Alabama............ 161 84 3 38 27 13 3 1 

Avitna 7: (c<.2. SS 8 22 5g 15 13 2 1 : : 
Arkansas............ 298 65 1 32 20 7 4 1 
California........... 20 148 8 92 50 75 7 il 8 
Confadtrs a8. - 170 46 7 19 ll 7 1 1 1 
Connecticut......... 3 42 12 9 8 6 2 4 
Delaware............ 29 10 2 3 5 3 F 1 
Se a x a 1 
Fiddle bcc 2i- 0 136 84 17 45 23 15 10 2 3 
Georgia............. 388 110 7 61 21 15 4 3 2 
ih! 2 See ee a 136 25 21 3 7 2 a 53 
Witieidie.s. 2... 674 209 49 105 81 46 14 10 2 
In@lnges......- sen 299 116 15 42 38 20 10 4 5 
[Ge 710 126 5 42 28 10 8 4 1 
Kaneas ieee co Rts 447 78 9 34 10 20 2 1 2 
Kentucky........... 169 104 23 36 23 8 4 2 1 
Louisiena <2 5... 92 86 32 23 10 4 rs 3 
Maibote.oo...7.. 2.5 44 26 12 9 2 1 or 
Marvinus.- + 5.5423 76 38 17 15 7 8 2 7 1 
Massachusetts. ...... se 69 27 ll 16 13 10 7 
Wichigan 23... .. 216 157 11 55 38 37 10 ¥/ 3 
Minnesota........... 559 127 6 38 31 16 3 ae 3 
Mississippi.......... 161 72 26 13 8 6 1 oe 
Missotitiser t= socees > §91 109 48 52 28 19 5 2 2 
Montana 2.2 3.2555 67 37 12 7 4 3 ae as 
Nebraska........... 420 75 1 22 9 8 a 1 1 
Nevada............. 2 12 6 a 1 1 0 xe 
New Hampshire ne ad 36 ae 9 2 7 2 1 st 
New Jersey.......... 52 74 42 76 63 42 14 8 6 
New Mexico Ff 27 32 10 12 4 2 1 Pr 
New York..... 215 195 40 96 61 45 15 6 7 
North Carolina....... 279 136 1 49 27 20 5 5 1 
North Dakota........ 286 47 oe 2 6 3 2 $5 ve 
ORIONT erecta oss 482 186 40 81 60 45 19 6 8 
Oklahoma........... 356 83 4 39 24 17 4 # 2 
Oregon ee ct 129 49 1 24 14 8 2 ae 1 
Pennsylvania........ 376 306 68 156 131 70 11 9 6 
Rhode Island........ ae 13 - 1 2 2 2 3 1 
South Carolina....... 132 81 1 45 27 7 1 3 AA 
~South Dakota........ 248 34 12 i 4 1 1 ae 
Tennessee.......... 114 ie 3 31 24 9 3 ae 4 
LS Se eeaeesberiasda 253 228 13 121 80 50 5 9 7 
Uta snc en 135 46 1 17 12 1 1 1 1 
Verment... 2-450. <- 37 27 6 7 2 1 de A; 
Mirgililaren coat. 112 79 34 22 12 5 3 2 
Washington.......... 126 63 6 33 12 13 5 we 3 
West Virginia........ 88 139 3 32 15 7 4 3 ee 
Wisconsin........... 311 124 5 51 24 17 12 4 1 
Wyoming............ 59 12 13 i! 4 1 Me * 
OU hiccttins coe eto 9,649 4,158 457 1,846 1,176 778 252 126 106 


Families in the U. S., by Size, 1953 


| Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Husband- 


wife 


Husband- 
wife Other Total Size of family Other Total 


11,180,000 2,580,000 | 13,760,000 6 persons........ 2,120,000 216,000 2,336,000 
1,812,000 182,000 1,994,000 


Size of family 


2 persons......... 


3 persons.......-.. 8,698,000 | 1,234,000 9,932,000 7 or more........ 
A persons......... 7,648,000 680,000 8,328,000 Total families... .} 35,782,000 5,238,000 | 41,020,000 
5 persons,........ 4,324,000 346,000 4,670,000 Av. (mean) size. . 3.60 3.07 3.53 


1,000 2,500 2,500 5,000 10,000 25,000 += 50,000 -~—- 100,000 +—-:100,000 ~~ 


6 i phe 


“ lolonnation Please ‘Alma 


5 - ~ 
U. S. Population by Age, 1950 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


White White Nonwhite Nonwhite 

’ Age males females males females 
Under 5 years,............. 7,244,211 6,940,122 991,953 987,295 8,236,164 7,927,417 
BIRQISEVEDES ccisrcic-siaiaeie.le.5.0.+ 5,915,130 5,681,286 799,426 803,844 6,714,556 6,485,130 
LOHtO 14 Years; 5. sacs 4,944,535 4,749,925 715,862 708,944 5,660,397 5,458,869 
LSitOWTS VeOaSina sick wa... 4,685,825 4,644,685 625,518 660,561 5,311,343 5,305,246 

e200 24 Years... 5.5.00 0002+ 5,002,782 5,176,405 603,511 699,130 5,606,293 5,875,535 
ONONZS VOAS. Vico es viens 5,349,707 5,575,097 622,371 695,085 5,972,078 6,270,182 
BOUOS4 VORIS:..ccacce. gees 5,080,610 5,275,721 544,113 616,563 5,624,723 5,892,284 
OU ROLODYCAIS., 6c... s esate: 4,955,941 5,102,532 561,603 626,310 5,517,544 5,728,842 
40 to 44 years.............- 4,573,529 4,616,761 496,740 516,943 5,070,269 5,133,704 
A SAOTADVOATS  icicics.50sc0es 4,080,174 4,089,180 446,192 454,919 4,526,366 4,544,099 
DOMOO4 years..:.-.....06.. 3,756,125 3,779,314 372,523 364,226 4,128,648 4,143,540 
Ge) ON CY Sea 3,350,888 3,344,844 279,158 260,230 3,630,046 3,605,074 
60'to 64 years,..:......2... 2,829,399 2,823,207 208,439 198,430 3,037,838 3,021,637 
DMO OD YeaTS....-0% cess. 2,223,014 2,362,572 201,547 215,803 2,424,561 2,578,375 
OMOULS VOSISNcjeimc- vee cess 1,513,308 1,668,267 115,521 114,853 1,628,829 1,783,120 
OWECIGA. YOATS si, 501000s eae 1,405,854 1,668,556 100,902 102,439 1,506,756 1,770,995 
85 years and over.......... 218,160 313,956 18,668 26,117 236,828 340,073 
MOA all ageS Se. esse. 67,129,192 67,812,430 7,704,047 8,051,692 74,833,239 75,864,122 
21 years and over.......... 43,396,342 44,798,849 4,457,352 4,750,764 47,853,694 49,549,613 
Median age................ 30.4 31.1 25.9 26.2 29.9 30.5 


Live Births and Deaths in the United States, 1933 to 1953 


(Deaths exclude fetal deaths) 
Source: U.8. Public Health Service. 


BIRTHS DEATHS? 

Year Males Females Total Rate! Males Females Total Rate? 
OBS aczelcalcisleiece cio 1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 16.6 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 10.7 
AIO iva oie\s +55 ie 1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 17.2 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 bial 
ODER? 62:15 = sigyele sia’ 1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105 16.9 771,320 621,432 1,392,752 10.9 
OAR Me cccs aw se 8+ 1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790 16.7 821,439 657,789 1,479,228 11.6 
BODE eis Psig-o.e.0i0\0's 1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,337 17.1 808,834 641,593 1,450,427 11.3 
USED ORS Ana 1,172,541 1,114,421 2,286,962 17.6 764,902 616,489 1,381,391 10.6 
ROS O Me a saraittes cd 1,162,600 1,102,938 2,265,588 17.3 768,877 619,020 1,387,897 10.6 
SLU cet See 1,211,684 1,148,715 2,360,399 17.9 791,003 626,266 1,417,269 10.8 
BOWER asc Wane aie oe.<s 1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 18.8 785,033 612,609 1,397,642 10.5 
BO aN Sta us, xe 1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996 20.8 780,454 604,733 1,385,187 10.3 
LO a caitp POPSET 1,506,959 1,427,901 2,934,860 21.5 817,485 642,059 1,459,544 10.9 
OA ee dip rascals s o's. 1,435,301 1,359,499 2,794,800 20.2 789,861 621,477 1,411,338 10.6 
BO oe iia sok co's 1,404,587 1,330,869 2,735,456 19.5 788,063 613,656 1,401,719 10.6 
DAG cte cree nets vas 3: 1,691,220 1,597,452 3,288,672 23.3 785,689 609,928 1,395,617 10.0 
DO Tete sole aaleje'aie 1,899,876 1,800,064 3,699,940 25.8 818,234 627,136 1,445,370 10.1 
LAS Been cts liis,« disieteiece 1,813,852 1,721,216 3,535,068 24.2 820,931 623,406 1,444,337 9.9 
BOAO ENR ic sietoaiciacses 1,826,352 1,733,177 3,559,529 24.0 821,291 622,316 1,443,607 9.7 
RDO Wit ies eis!s's0.0 8-0 1,823,555 1,730,594 3,554,149 23.6 827,749 624,705 1,452,454 9.6 
ea ait pleraie'<sisie so 1,923,0204 1,827,8304  3,750,8504 24.54 845,233 636,866 1,482,099 9.7 
PUEDE oan} ON. oe we oe 3,824,000 24.Gbe |'t . ceeteks ) Monee 1,494,000 9.6 
Se SDMEMER Ete aicaslbb > oo deve Ana a Ancetens 3;909;000;, cab 2 457 ee ee 1,519,000 9.6 


1 For 1941-46, based on population including armed forces overseas. 2 Hxcludes deaths among armed forces over- 
Seas. % Based on population excluding armed forces overseas for 1940-53. 4 Based on a 50% sample. 5 Estimated. 


NOTE: Rates are per 1,000 population estimated as of July 1 — 51-— 
Pe Gt kon tte Spat aa NDR y 1 for 1915-39, 1941-49 and 1951-53, and enumerated 


The Continental Divide 


The Continental D#vide is a ridge of high flowing streams. The waters which flow east- 
ground which runs irregularly north and ward empty into the Atlantic Ocean, chiefly 
south through the Rocky Mountains and by way of the Gulf of Mexico; those which 
Separates eastward-fiowing from westward- flow westward empty into the Pacific. 


. wage 


A Brief Summary of Naturalization Requirements and Procedure. 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


The right of a person to become a natu- 
ralized citizen of the U. S. shall not be 
abridged because of race or sex or because 
that person is married. 


Generally, an applicant for naturaliza- 
tion must have been lawfully admitted to 
the U. S. for permanent residence. Further, 
he must have resided continuously in the 
U. S.: for an unmarried applicant, 5 years; 
for husbands and wives of citizens of the 
U. S., 3 years—provided that the applicant 
has been living in marital union with the 
citizen spouse, who has been a U.S. citizen 
during all such period. The last 6 months 
of the required period of residence must be 
in the state where the application is made. 
The applicant must have been physically 
present in the U. S. for periods totaling at 
least half of the required residence. 


An applicant must demonstrate an un- 
derstanding of the English language, 
including an ability to read, write and 
speak words in ordinary usage in English 
—unless physically unable to do so, or un- 
less, on Dec. 24, 1952, he was over 50 years 
of age and had been living in the U. S. at 
least 20 years. 


An alien 18 years of age or over may 
file a petition for naturalization. Before 
doing so, however, he must make prelimi- 
nary application on Form N-=400. There- 
after, he is notified by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service when and where 
to appear with his witnesses for prelimi- 
nary interrogation, and to file petition for 
naturalization. The applicant and his wit- 
nesses are questioned by an examiner, and 
if he meets the requirements, the exam- 
iner assists him in filing the petition. Gen- 
erally, the petition must be filed with the 
clerk of the court in the jurisdiction in 


which the petitioner resides. The fee is _ 


$10. After the filing of the petition, and 
after further examination, the petitioner is 
notified by mail when to appear in the 
naturalization court for final hearing. 


Ty eee 


y Alien 


If the petition is granted, the petitioner F 


must renounce allegiance to any foreign 
state of which he is a citizen or subject, 
and swear allegiance to the U. S. If the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
recommends that the petition for natu- 


ralization be denied, the petitioner may ; 


request the court to review his case. 


Since Dec. 24, 1952, it has not been 
necessary to file a declaration of inten- 
tion (which is commonly referred to as a 
first paper) before filing a petition for 
naturalization. However, an alien, over 18 
years of age and residing in the U. S. pur- 
suant to a lawful admission for permanent 
residence, may file a declaration of inten- 
tion. Thus, an alien who may not be ready 
for naturalization because, for example, he 
has not completed the required period of 
residence, may show his intention of be- 
coming a citizen. Application for declara- 
tion of intention must be made on Form 
N-300; and after the application has been 
approved by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, the applicant is notified 
to appear before a clerk of the court to 
make and file a declaration of intention. 
The fee is $5. 


The above information applies to nat- 
uralization in general. There are also sév- 
eral special classes of naturalization, such 
as that of children, former citizens of the 
U. S., etc., for which the requirements 
and procedure may vary. Additional infor- 
mation is available at all offices of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. + 


Naturalization Statistics Since 1907 


Declarations Petitions filed Persons naturalized 
Period filed Civilian Military Total Civilian Military Total 

CA Cy DU Boar aaa ees Brees PLR 75a Re ae A or a 2S 164,036 LU 738 ihe sesess (111,738 
TOUEE1920 Rae face de 2,686,909 1,137,084 244,300 1,381,384 884,672 244,300 1,128,972 
POZUIGN SSO AS ules. nonaee 2,709,014 1,827,073 57,204 1,884,277 1,716,979 56,206 1,773,185 
AG2 ister] 940 Been nora seca 1,369,479 1,612,411 24,702 —-:1,637,113 1,498,573 19,891 1,518,464 
ISAT IO ISSO LS Soe cides. S20 SRF P ee Aci eee eet 1,938,066 1,837,229 149,799 1,987,028 
2A NDS ly Le: acinc cet ae ata 277,807 275,747 1,547 277,294 

221,796 341,979 1,508 343,487 268,762 1,602 270,364 

115,664 338,885 38,240 377,125 281,459 37,474 318,933 

42,368 275,486 50,231 325,717 222,766 49,213 441,979 

31,195 172,905 23,012 195,917 203,707 22,695 231,402 

28,787 110,071 13,793 123,864 134,849 15,213 150,062 

37,771 70,767 18,035 88,802 77,442 16,462 93,904 

GO187.5 | tocetlents Tina 68,265 69,080 1,070 70,150 

64,866 ft} aittde estan 71,044 64,138 2,456 66,594 

OB BZ] a tice newest ieee citis 66,038 64,279 2,067 66,346 

QU AS 7 tel esas ee cae Sie 61,634 53,741 975 54,716 

TY 26 aaa as om oil's 3 94,086 87,070 1,585 88,655 

PEE bE SY Th 6 i ele eee el cane 98,128 90,476 1,575 92,051 

TGOTet01953 cc visreasse sie iae. BASS) G28 Meee ten rt sos 7,258,724 6,280,478 474,331 6,754,809 


Core Tee EE EEET EAR aa 


820-67, alien ili cte ote 
oe 


Tae eee toe re + 3,797. 
i tes cates rd 3,172,461 | 453,649 34,981 | 3,722,382 
, ee 103,796 | 33,746 | 15,846 4817 12189 | 6,910 177,304 


BARS. ethic 39,440 22,533 2,945 938 375 ll 66,242 
Pettis 3,426 102,194 14,393 8,347 216 128,576 

258,053 41,983 32,430 2,559 5,393 3,221 343,639 

5 eae ese sae 1,576 506 Pavey 45 2,339 

pet ees Pirate 756 16,691 2,146 2,503 1,505 23,601 

oo eee 470,868 61,897 49,610 12,623 38,809 13,588 647,395 
53 kee ae ee 5,351,746 143,945 412,202 | 114,058 226,578 | 219,320 | 6,467,849 


EgacAgenc 2,212,071 249,944 157,420 21,756 112,252 43,853 2,797,296 
488,749 78,357 159,781 6,887 16,131 9,115 759,020 


59,540 13,107 13,012 735 3,209 746 90,349 

793,741 whee nceetons | octet deel Maas. Soe pee. eee 2,374 796,115 

186,204 184,201 51,084 9,119 8,973 12,751 452,332 

ee eas 442,693 30,680 7,861 3,469 221 484,924 

4,212,169 146,181 220,591 13,167 25,377 10,974 4,630,049 

3,086,356 | 1,109,524 455,315 68,028 57,661 28,732 4,805,616 

PA Weare COE Oee 3,399 1,192 361 74 5,026 

Leet ren Recreate ae 6,015 2,201 683 42 8,941 

hart ig (ead eartea 727 565 820 218 2,330 

175,943 43,718 26,948 7,150 14,860 9,095 277,714 

665,189 66,395 68,531 4,740 10,100 6,877 821,832 

165,182 |, 4,813 227,734 17,026 7,571 469 422,795 

132,989 89,732 29,994 3,329 7,423 3,108 266,575 

~ Rumania’ 72,117 13,311 67,646 3,871 1,076 161 158,182 

~~ Spain...... Kalaioyarers' sy taleyass aas3 69,296 68,611 28,958 3,258 2,898 1,737 174,758 
MRSA CNS sta w's cicigec aid os 1,021,165 95,074 97,249 3,960 10,665 5,971 1,234,084 
meawitrerland: ons... . roe 237,401 23,091 29,676 5,512 10,547 4,783 311,010 
Turkey in Europe.............. 85,800 54,677 14,659 737 580 274 156,727 
OLS CCRE Se eae 2,359,048 921,201 61,742 1,356 548 46 3,343,941 

1 0 COR BOCES] Melee Sea e 1,888 49,064 5,835 1,576 1,361 59,724 

SOO GR ADE: SBE eee 2,605 8,111 9,603 2,361 5,573 2,735 29,398 

Wasa ctsta infers s, 5 01a, Tayererw 25,421,929 | 4,376,564 | 2,477,853 348,289 621,704 | 425,523 | 33,671,862 

REMY Peis ola bales ets 326,060 21,278 29,907 4,928 16,709 1,126 400,008 

EDT ePeistale aiae s iclvre cts 5,409 2,082 1,886 496 1,761 336 11,970 

Seen Mibaarte cesar sale tle Sie 158,344 83,837 33,462 1,948 1,555 6,664 285,810 

DD A Oa Reece 106,481 79,389 19,165 328 218 28 205,609 

BMBOINEIVASIAL SOs. onsen. csenens 16,942 5,973 12,980 7,644 11,537 13,326 68,402 
TN Eo 613,236 192,559 97,400 15,344 31,780 21,480 971,799 
_ America; Canada & Newfoundland] 1,230,501 742,185 924,515 108,527 171,718 95,517 3,272,963 
Central ADIGRICAD Maat cine as 10,365 17,159 15,769 5,861 21,665 7,664 78,483 
Mexico??, .. teale ee tec ceeenaws. 77,645 219,004 459,287 22,319 60,589 32,415 871,259 
South America POG SU ARORA 29,385 41,899 42,215 7,803 21,831 13,698 156,831 

; West Indies. SO BiGch pt wee aerene 233,146 123,424 74,899 15,502 49,725 21,202 517,898 
3 RIOR AINERICAS etme, os ts Sek el) sn auletion | Mews cme 31 25 29,276 15,834 45,166 
ect INI EINE igs aa eee See 1,581,042 | 1,143,671 | 1,516,716 160,037 354,804 186,330 4,942,600 
: ‘Aftica. . - SOAR A ee 9,581 8,443 6,286 1,750 7,367 2,765 36,192 
a Australia & New Zealand......... 31,654 12,348 8,299 2,231 13,805 1,777 70,114 
Pacific Islands...... 6. 8,859 1,079 427 780 5,437 3,338 19,920 
Countries not specified.........., 252,69114 1,147 OPEV) 142 458 254,666 
Total all countries.............., 27,918,992 | 5,735,811 | 4,107,209 528,431 1,035,039 641,671 | 39,967,153 


1 Countries est: 
longed. + Data for Austria- 


Austria included with Germany 1938-45. % Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro first reported in 1899. Bulgaria reported 


Hungary not reported until 1861. Austria and Hungary recorded separately after 1905. 
separately 


Sweden 1820-68. 
until 1880. 8 Since 1931, U.S. 


14 Includes 32,897 persons returning in 1906 to their homes in U.S. % From 1952, Asia i 
~4 From 1934-51, Philippines included in Pacific Islands; before 1934, recorded in Seoeratn atiest induded Exiip pines. 


ablished since beginning of World War I are theretofore included with countries to which they be- 


e since 1920. In 1920, separate enumeration for Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes; since 1922, recorded 

Yugoslavia. 4 United Kingdom not specified; for 1901-51, included in ‘Other Europe.” § Norway ia uaed with 
6 Included with Austria-Hungary, Germany and Russia 1899-1919. 7 No record of immigration 
. S.R. has been broken down into European Russia and Siberia or Asiatic Russia. 9% No 
record of immigration until 1861. No record of immigration until 1869. 1 Includes all British North American 
aeons 1820-98. No record of immigration 1886-93. . 1% Included with “Countries not eeue rior to 


a a, ee 


Us Ss. Foreign-born Population by Country of Birth 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


= foreign-born Foreign-born white 
Country of birth 1900 1910 ‘ 1920 1930 1940 1950 


Northwestern Europe 


BOON. 2 eae ce cc. sete oer 840,513 876,455 812,828 808,684 621,975 8 
2 Ek ie allele Gate 233,524 261,034 254,567 354,323 279,321 SH 
Wales... ggg 93,586 82,479 67,066 60,205 35,360 oN 
Ween Orie: 178,832 106,416 é 
Domitid. oS ABIS ASS | 1,952,155 1,037,288 4540810 «572.031 soe set a 
aE ie Se os a8 336,388 403,858 363,862 347,852 262,088 202,294 
en 5 ES eS a 582,014 665,183 625,580 595,250 445,070 324.944 
Foes fp Bison fame anos. fA 
Netherlands. 2.222.222... 2... 94,931 120,053 131,766 133,133 111,064 102,133 
Rage hg 84 ss. Soe Y- 29,757 49,397 62,686 64,194 53,958 52.891 
Luxemburg.................... 3,031 3,068 12,585 9,048 6,886 
panes Lt A Pape oe Pe 124,834 118,659 113,010 88,293 “71,515 
5 i a een ied 197 117,236 152,890 135,26 : 
Central Europe een ei ADT See 
5 CUE ee eee 2,663,418 | 22,311,085 1,686,102 1,608,814 1,237,772 984,331 
Poland...... i A 383,407 2937,884 1,139,978 1,268,583 993,479 $61,184 
Czechoslovakia Mok Fy SEAS Bee ete soe ow fl oe ana he 362,436 491,638 319,971 278,268 
[TG CR aca Sane ae 432,798 2845,506 575,625 370,914 479,906 408,785 
Tn a eareiaeaeae 145,714 495,600 397,282 274,450 290,228 268,022 
I POSIAVIC Maree eee, rte arse | Ren cree Wii d - are.a ave vis 169,437 211,416 161,093 143,956 
Eastern Europe ? 
WASASihy  oae S 1,153,624 1,040,384 894,844 
Walvingettes. os. << 5n8 cues 423,726 | 21,184,382 1,400,489 20,673 18,636 ...---- 
Estonia aL SSE Pe 5 no Pee eee 3,550 A 178- eet ara sar 
Eithusnlasets) .. wsacsser« ne <n 135,068 193,606 165,771 147,765 
intend eee oe etre ies 62,641 129,669 149,824 142,478 117,210 95,506 
SOT LER See es ee 15,032 65,920 102,823 146,393 115,940 84,952 
PPEERTLA CRs «ce EALE Ss olcre anil Io's bles = 11,453 10,477 9,399 8,888: > (5 casas 
Turkey in Europe............... 39,910 32,221 5,284 2,257 AAl2 sd ation'e 
Southern Europe 
Oth) oe ae ee 8,515 101,264 175,972 174,526 163,252 169,083 
lalyarerete sno. otha 484,027 1,343,070 1,610,109 1,790,424 1,623,580 1,427,145 
Suan Mass seesdaih ean: 7,050 21,977 49,247 59,033 47,707 45,565 
ogugal pee ks tet... 30,608 57,623 67,453 69,993 62,347 54,337 
OtheuPurope se. ane cesit conn 2,251 412,851 11,509 25,065 19,819 86,375 
Asia 
Palostin@stceees cocoa ane aoe 3,202 6,135 7.047 ee ee 
RE Cao 8S Bes Se aeeecee (*) 559,702 51,900 57,227 50,859 ee ee nee 
UT KOVAINASIATs 3- < <5 reese. eo ae 11,014 46,651 59-479) a taeraterte 
OiliecAsiawy.ose~-osce st tees 120,248 4,612 44,334 47,567 39,524 ® 
America : 
Canada-French................. 395,126 385,083 307,786 370,852 273,366 238,409 
Ganada-0ther.... 1.25 s.cc2.c cee 784,796 810,987 810,092 907,660 770,753 756,153 
Newfoundland................. (4) §,076 13,242 23,971 21:36) 4 ee 
Maxicon tetera ens. e es 103,393 219,802 478,383 639,017 377,433 450,562 
a CURR S Sn. sc ese ee 11,081 12,869 12,843 16,089 15/277 eee 
Other West Indies.............. 14,354 10,300 13,526 15,511 159°057 oro eee 
Central America................ 3,897 1,507 4,074 7,791 7,638 (°) 
South Amelica./.f8:.cc28a. re 4,733 7,562 16,855 30,333 28,770 ® 
All other 
Australlawmtzs ewes oste eee 6,807 8,938 10,801 12,720 10998.) >*.caeoee 
AROTOS hina: horn eee on 33,788 35,432 25,751 wes eee 
thier Allebiic (slands. 2 u, .2.. \ eee HOS { 5,196 4,053 3.230) eee 
Other and not reported.......... 15,293 15,434 17,727 18,716 18,649 146,833 
Totaled aks acne. 10,341,276 | 13,345,545 13,712,754 13,983,405 11,419,138 10,161,168 


1Included with Canada. 2 Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born in Austria, Germany, Russia 


have been deducted from their respective countries and combined as Poland. 3 Turkey in Asia included with Turkey 


in Europe prior to 1910. 4 Includes 4,635 persons born in Serbia and 5,363 persons born in Montenegro, which became 
part of Yugoslavia in 1918. ® Turkey in Asia included Armenia, Palestine and Syria in 1910. Subsequent to 1910 
‘Armenia included with “Other Asia.” ¢Includes Wales. 7 Included in figure for England. * All Asia, 180,024. 


9 Other America, 120,297. 


k Va ) 
Source: Immig. and Naturalization Service. 


wey 


‘No. of No, of No, of No. of Area 1930 
_ ~per- er- = per- | ———————— ray 
2 ae Year fone Year es Year sons* | United States..... 122,775,046 | 131,669,275 | 150,697,361 — 

— ———— SS | Alaska. 22. 59,278 72,524 128,643 , 
838511854 427,833]/1888 546,889]/1922 309,556 | American Samoa. . 10,055 12,908 18,937 ‘ 
9,127}1855 200,877/1889 444,427/1923 522,919 | Canal Zone....... 39,467 51,827 DL,0co eee 

 6,911]1856 200,436)1890 455,302)1924 706,896 | Guam............ 18,509 22,290 59,498 
~ 6,354/1857 251,306|1891  560,319|1925 294,314 | Hawaii........... 368,336 423,330 499,794 h 
- 7,912/1858 123,126]1892  579,663)1926 304,488 | Philippinest....... 13,513,000 | 16,356,000 | ......... ~ 
0, 121,282|1893  439,730/1927 335,175 | Puerto Rico....... 1,543,913 1,869,255 2,210,703 
153,640|1894 285631/1928 307,255 | Virgin Is. of U.S... 22,012 24,889 26,665 
91,918|1895  258,536/1929 279,678 | Total?............ 138,349,616 | 150,502,298 | 153,694,423 
91,985}1896  343,267/1930 241,700 
176,282/1897  230,832|1931 97,139 1 The Philippines became independent on July 4, 1946. 


193,418]1898 229,299}1932 35,576 2 Does not include armed forces overseas and the trust 
22,633|1865 248,120)1899 311,715|1933 23,068 | tertitory,. ge ge 1947, of the Mariana, Caroline, 
60,482|1866 318,568)1900  448,572|1934 29,470 
§8,640|1867 315,722|1901  487,918/1935 34,956 


- 65,365}1868 138,840/1902 648,743]1936 36,329 
~45,374)1869 352,768/1903 857,046}1937 50,244 
76,242|1870 387,203)1904  812,870}1938 67,895 


~ 79,340)1871 —321,500)1905 
— 38,914)1872 404,806/1906 
68,069)1873 459,803|1907 
~84,066)1874 313,339)1908 
80,289)1875 227,498)1909 
104,565)1876 169,986}1910 


1,026,499] 1939 
1,100,735|1940 
1,285,349|1941 
782,870|1942 
751,786] 1943 
1,041,570|1944 


ane One Accidental Death Every 


51,776 6 Minutes in 1953 


28,781 Source: National Safety Council. 


23,725 The nation's 1953 accident totals can be figured at the 
28,551 | following approximate rates: 


52,496|1877 141,857|1911 878,587|1945 38,119 ‘ 
78,615/1878 138,469|1912 838,172/1946 108,721 Class of accident One every 
114,371|1879 177,826|1913 1,197,892|1947 147,292 | All accidents Deaths 6 minutes 
154,416|1880 457,257/1914 1,218,480)1948 170,570 Injuries 3 seconds 
234,968}1881 669,431|1915 326,700|1949 188,317 Motor-vehicle Deaths 14 minutes a 
} 226,527/1882 788,992|1916  298,826]1950 249,187 Injuries 23 seconds " 
~ 297,024]1883 603,322|1917 295,403}1951 205,717 | Occupational Deaths 35 minutes : 
~ 369,980/1884 518,592/1918 110,618)1952 265,520 Injuries 16 seconds F, 
379,466|1885 395,346]1919 141,132|1953 170,434 | Workers off-job Deaths 16 minutes 
371,603]1886  334,203]1920 430,001 Injuries 13 seconds b 
368,645}1887  490,109|1921 805,228 Home Deaths 18 minutes = 
Injuries 7 seconds , 
* From 1820-67, figures represent allen passengers Public non-motor-vehicle Deaths 33 minutes ’ 
arrived; 1868-91 and 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; Injuries 16 ’ seconds 


1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant aliens admitted. 


Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1910-50 


(Exclusive of fetal deaths. Rates are per the 100,000 estimated midyear population. Figures for 1950 are not com- 
parable to those for earlier years because of the revision made in 1948 of the classification of causes of death.) 


Source; U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Bie 


: Cause 1910 1920 1930 1940! 19501 Cause 1910 1920 1930 1940! 1950 
_ Accidents? av crate tales 82.73) 60-787 53:8. -47:3\0 37.5 Mot.-veh. accidents. . 1.88 10:38 26) 7e26-15 ae cord 
_ Appendicitis.......... LOS A 1S:200 15:2 9.9 2.0 Nephititisy ecaeeeee 94.8 88.8 91.0 81.4 ...3 
BEOANCOIA. 3. os access 76.2 83.4 97.4 120.0 139.8 Pneumonia......... 141.7 1368 83.1 549 26.9 
Cirrhosis of liver...... 13.3 7A 7.2 8.6 92 Premature birth.....} 37.7 43.6 31.5 24.5 
Diabetes mellitus...... 15:3) 163), RSS 26:5 622. Scarlet fever........ 11.4 4.6 19 oy Ze 
Diphtheriay, .<.5...2.0% Zl 1533) ea 9 1.1 3 Suiclde Ateanee sees 15.3. 5 10:2, BA SiGe AVES Mes A. 
Heart disease......... 158.95 159.65 214.2 292.0 355.5 SYPHILIS. cine see oe 13/5) 16:55 SoZ 5.0 
Homicides. 0.3 ..h08 AG G8 een8.8, 8 Ore 5i3 Tuberculosis........ 153:3°. LI3h 7 oo eee 
Influenza............. 14 20:5. (19:4 LE SA & Typhoide omseerece 22.5 7.6 48 ll 1 
WMalatiaie-c ey... coaer 1.1 3.4 2.9 1.1 Al Whooping cough..... Ibe 125 AB ign 2:2 7 


1 Excludes armed forces overseas. 2 Other than motor-vehicle accidents. * Includes legal executions. ‘ Includes 
other malignant tumors. 5 Excludes diseases of coronary arteries. ® Excludes automobile collisions with trains and 
Street cars, and motorcycle accidents. 7 Includes paratyphoid fever. 


NOTE: Rates are for ulation in death-i : ; ¢ 
“A erie es poor on on in death-registration states: 1910—51.4% of U.S. yack de tede St 1920—80.9%; 


ie 


Source: U. S. S2ublic Health Service. 


Births! ~ Deaths},2 

4 

State 19518 Rate 19528 Rate 195138 Rate* 19528 Rate 
Alabama 5 pate AIG Belen ete 83,300 27.3 83,403 27.3 27,226 8.9 27,304 89 
FN PUY oe ate gy ae = il 23,208 28.8 25,474 29.7 7,790 9:7 7,854 -- 9.1 
Arkansas | SRE SARE ne 46,370 24.3 43,388 23.1 15,897 8.3 15,464 8.2 
MAMFONINA® 0-5 oe SSD ccs «vee oe (260,559) (23.5) (258,629) (22.7) (103,438) (9.3) (103,033) (9.0) 
Colorado ip Rs ce kgs AD 36,500 26.4 38,112 26.6 13,020 9.4 13,112 9.2 
enneckicut. «cc onc... 0 ie 41,733 20.5 45,408 21.6 19,624 9.7 19,889 9.5 
DielaWalOecscn acess fc cba. ce tes 8,141 24.7 8,952 26.5 3,600 10.9 3,655 10.8 
D. C. op SALA ee 29,605 36.5 30,617 36.7 8,988 11.1 9,160 11.0 
Florida eee ee Ie nyse se 70,164 23.6 73,886 23.8 29,503 9.9 30,702 9.9 
(os Oe aoa Sees 95,198 27.2 98,180 27.9 31,052 8.9 30,801 8.8 
CC Goce See ae era 16,156 27.4 16,406 27.0 4,891 8.3 4,722 78 
Ilinois Ladue SSS SAA 195,778 22.2 202,294 22.7 91,510 10.4 92,988 10: 
WANA tet ac ce dace 101,021 25.0 103,907 25.3 40,817 10.1 40,749 33 
TAS ee 67,342 25.8 65,121 24.6 26,482 10.1 26,757 0.1 
CURSO Se See SED Re eae 45,884 23.5 48,005 24.0 19,431 10.0 19,744 9.9 
COLT 1 Ee Soe ae 2 ae 77,508 26.4 74,546 25.6 27,114 9.2 28,302 97, 
LOTTS CES See ee ee 78,690 28.5 78,128 27.7 24,669 8.9 24,095 8.6 
EL: eas at ee oe 21,329 23.9 21,290 24.1 9,967 11.2 9,784 11.1 
ECE Te Sr ee ee eae 55,714 22.7 57,320 22.7 23,169 9.4 24,153 9.6 
PIBSSRCRUSONS Se r>.2 se i eee eee | BEES. Seed ll! Oe Sawa |b ey | eee rer 
WHGHIGAD 3754. sxe io as ceentes 171,628 26.3 175,849 26.2 58,957 9.0 59,094 8.8 
WinESOLAL 5... sod i <5 aes 79,565 26.7 78,533 26.0 28,190 9.4 28,205 9.3 
MIsSiSSIp pla. Seo v8 oe AE 66,913 30.5 65,431 30.1 20,941 9.6 20,458 9.4 
NISSOUN EF Me ek es ara c5e ~ a diate © 92,836 23.0 92,189 22.7 44,443 11.0 44,823 11.1 
WMontanate as. a. aoh can cole 15,625 26.6 16,150 27.3 5,877 10.0 5,989 10.1 
NED aS Kale So focaisietaserece.sicivincise.ne 33,423 24.9 33,692 24.6 12,930 9.6 13,166 9.6 
Novadanes 22 sad oi. lee. 4,213 24.6 4,473 24.9 1,881 11.0 1,878 10.4 
New Hampshire............... 12,149 22.8 12,137 22.6 6,429 12.1 6,279 11.7 
NOWGOISCY S005 oiciciicisas'es «2 100,826 20.3 105,863 20.7 49,350 9.9 50,573 9.9 
NEWANIOXICOS Sscccs costesc-0 8s 22,575 32.0 24,245 33.4 5,788 8.2 5,520 76 
BOW) MOFK 2s oict- c= eee ee 318,340 21.3 326,654 21.5 158,399 10.6 160,781 10.6 
NOnALGATONNA, S2 ..2 «00s <<.0ei% 114,193 27.5 113,993 27.3 31,910 7.7 32,686 7.8 
Nant akOtasc - s sce sess 17,206 28.5 17,111 28.5 5,036 8.4 4,942 8.2 
RTO fee Oe cracasiod «isonet « 200,099 24.9 207,031 25.3 81,820 10.2 83,891 10.3 
QuIGNOM A Stearic owes ss 50,940 22.5 49,645 21.9 19,720 8.7 19,119 8.4 
OREGON Cree, oe chute oie y's 37,037 23.8 39,589 24.8 14,614 9.4 14,566 911 
Peunsyivanlasese .- vectecee «3 -'- 235,490 22.4 240,116 22.5 111,302 10.6 110,481 10.4 
Rhodesisland acdec)s. ocaclele's «52 18,077 22.7 18,767 23.0 8,185 10.3 8,239 10.1 
South: Caralina’ 2.3... ..2<0<s<. 61,734 28.8 62,347 29.3 17,683 8.2 18,077 8.5 
SourmDakpiases.< 6. 2.28. he: 18,520 28.7 19,579 29.5 5,798 9.0 5,895 8.9 
REBUGESSCE Lee Sao. o-)- Seieleseis 2 3s 85,127 25.7 82,715 25.4 30,668 9.3 30,206 9.3 
CXASSOe eee. 2h Ob cats = 217,090 27.1 226,022 27.6 67,295 8.4 64,852 7.9 
Utahns ct ents iass abe snes: 22,853 32.3 24,239 32.9 5,224 74 5,495 7.5 
Vermontaee tts. tec dogs Soe 8,650 23.3 8,938 24.0 4,324 11.6 4,160 11.2 
Virginia. ne tess > idacd.0%-s sis « 82,640 24.1 86,403 24.7 29,487 8.6 30,142 8.6 
Washingtonianassta-.a-0 =<. 5s0 59,211 24.4 63,142 25.6 23,436 9.7 23,355 9.5 
West Virginia: 2257... $.c..55-s 51,728 26.0 50,037 25.6 17,180 8.6 17,205 8.8 
WISCONSIN= cha: fa2,- «Pae>..oscc 88,066 25.4 89,263 25.2 33,675 9.7 34,034 9.6 
WYOMING Bose. tomes 4 cc tes 8,000 27.1 8,311 27.0 2,389 8.1 2,497 8.1 

3,388,395 24.6 3,456,901 24.8 1,327,681 9.7 1,335,843 9.6 


Total (46 states and D.C.)..... 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 2 Exclusive of deaths among armed forces overseas. 4 Provisional figures. ‘4 Per 1,000 
estimated midyear population. 5 Because of change in reporting procedure, data for 1952 are not comparable with 


data for 1951. 


Live Births by Race, U.S., 1940-51 
Source: U. 8, Public Health Service. 
ee eee ee ee eee 


Year White Negro Indian Chinese Japanese Other Total 
VC): ie Gane aces 2,067,953 278,869 9,547 1,098 1,873 1,059 2,360,399 
LGB pate sass .<ycro% 2,395,563 324,264 10,172 1,382 2,936 1,139 2,735,456 
1G) hee A Reo 3,083,721 453,235 12,332 5,062 3,237 1,942 3,559,529 
TSO Rete sa tare cic 3,063,627 466,718 13,362 5,029 3,403 2,010 3,554,149 
JOSIP sae aren 3,237,072 489,282 13,878 4,870 3,682 2,066 3,750,850 


peeeen tee eee 


1 Based on 50% sample. 


Births and Deaths, by States, 1951-52 a 


Registered Live Births by Age of Mother, 1940-51 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


Age of mother 

Year 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-491 Total? 

| Ca a 5,086 | 443,872 | 1,198,966 | 1,072,374 | 637,238 | 304,898 | 78,222 4,934 | 3,750,850 
BO GO saya seicseisie » « 5,021 419,535 | 1,131,234 | 1,021,902 | 597,821 | 293,440 | 74,804 4,830 | 3,554,149 
TOG9 cree sree ae 5,016 433,028 | 1,154,824 | 1,007,237 581,350 291,234 74,300 5,201 | 3,559,529 
TSAR An stoi. ss 4,884 431,933 | 1,159,877 | 980,904 | 580,481 | 289,421 | 74,764 5,215 | 3,535,068 
OA aca. coe Sea 4,454 425,845 | 1,216,464 | 1,040,383 616,337 305,101 77,470 5,536 | 3,699,940 
AOAGH a css s'oajoreie.s 3,462 322,381 | 1,051,289 936,466 589,122 296,411 75,039 5,609 | 3,288,672 
OSD Maree ais veers: 3,573 280,997 | 796,849 | 755,365 |} 532,239 | 280,641 | 73,720 5,782 | 2,735,456 
MOAT etciec weleisie v's 3,565 301,130 866,946 769,015 511,869 263,442 70,073 4,965 | 2,794,800 
943 sielaeclcviviees 3,737 343,550 | 930,015 | 822,249 | 510,413 | 248,870 | 66,406 5,020 | 2,934,860 
GAD en asroeleaice 3,566 341,315 | 927,661 | 782,699 | 462,380 | 220,999 | 60,867 5,108 | 2,808,996 
GAO See cies s 3,257 300,747 | 738,436 | 645,867 | 400,225} 201,120 | 60,915 5,555 | 2,360,399 

Rates* 

NGG ees 0.9 84.5 208.2 171.4 106.3 52.6 14.8 Ll 109.2 
BOO ris taste crass e's 0.9 79.1 192.5 163.0 101.5 51.2 14.6 1.1 103.9 
BORO toes s « 0.9 80.8 197.0 162.2 99.8 51.6 14.7 1.2 104.8 
CL CEA Ee Sar 0.9 79.7 198.6 160.3 101.3 52.3 15.1 1.2 105.2 
EUS a Se eee 0.8 77.7 209.1 172.5 109.4 56.4 15.9 L3 111.3 
BOAG Seer cielmoic ieee 0.6 58.1 181.1 157.2 106.2 55.8 15.7 13 99.8 
HON Gielen cats cs 0.6 49.9 137.7 128.4 97.3 53.8 15.7 14 83.7 
LOTT ee inne ses 0.6 52.6 149.3 131.8 94.6 51.3 15.1 12 85.9 
HORS een, ajras see's 0.7 59.0 159.5 141.9 95.3 49.2 14.5 12 90.5 
Gres ovis ores 0.6 57.6 158.5 136.2 87.3 44.4 13.5 pee 86.9 
LON eae aad 0.6 48.9 125.3 114.4 77.4 41.9 13.9 14 73.7 


1 Includes births to women 50 years of age and over; in 1951, there were 174 such births. * Includes births for 
which age of mother was not stated. % Based on births per 1,000 female population in each age group, enumerated 
as of Apr. 1 for 1940 and 1950, and estimated as of July 1 for 1941-49 and 1951. Rates for ‘‘Total” computed by 
relating total births, regardless of age of mother, to female population aged 15-44 years. ‘4 Based on a 50% sample. 


Life Expectancy in the United States, 1950 


(This table, based on deaths and estimated midyear population for 1950, indicates the average future lifetime in 
years of all individuals at the ages shown.) 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


Non- Non- Total Non- Non- Total 

White | White | white white | popu- White | White | white | white | popu- 

Age Males | Females| Males | Females} lation Age Males | Females} Males | Females} lation 
(Us aa 66.6 72.4 59.2 63.2 68.4 AS 2S. 27.1 31.5 23.8 26.6 28.8 
Beer Stes 67.6 73.1 61.3 64.8 69.5 50s see 23.0 27.1 20.5 23.2 24.7 
haere 64.0 69.5 58.0 61.4 65.8 it ie Pe 19.3 22.9 17.6 20.2 20.9 
LURE See 59.2 64.6 53.2 56.7 61.0 GO. caer 15.9 19.0 15.2 17.7 17.3 
Ce ae 54.4 59.7 48.5 51.9 56.2 es ee 13.0 15.3 13.3 15.6 14.1 
(ALS) Rein ie 49.7 54.9 44.0 47.3 51.5 TOMER ER 10.3 12.0 11.1 13.0 11.2 
A}. 45.2 50.1 39.7 42.9 46.9 VAT on ae 8.0 9.2 9.3 11.0 8.7 
A ee 40.5. 45.4 35.5 38.5 42.2 SOS ree 6.1 6.9 8.0 9.5 6.7 
PE a 35.9 40.6 31.5 34.4 37.6 Bo teense 4.5 5.1 6.0 7.4 4.9 

MSE alec s 31.4 36.0 27.5 30.4 33.1 


Other Years, White Males and Females 


At birth Age 20 Age 45 Age 70 
Years Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
iNT) 1). ee a 48.2 51.1 42.2 43.8 24.2 25.5 9.0 9.6 
KS} 3 56.3 §8.5 45.6 46.5 26.0 27.0 9.5 9.9 
201931 see ir 59.1 62.7 46.0 48.5 25.3 27.4 9.2 10.0 
7930-1930 Sayin ea eke 60.6 64.5 46.8 49.7 25.5 28.0 9.3 10.2 
B939-1941 oe hoa des 62.8 67.3 47.8 51.4 25.9 28.9 9.4 10.5 
TOA a tere aa cise cated 65.5 71.0 49.0 53.8 26.5 30.5 9.8 Sh 
LL aaa Maney 66.2 71.9 49.6 $4.6 27.0 31.3 10.3 11.9 


* For original death-registration area (26.2% of national population). 
t For death-registration area of 1920 (80.9% of national population). 


a? aa 


_ Life Expectancy, by Country 


Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


Average future lifetime in years at age of 


Country Years | Sex 05 OOP IQ OO <—.40, EO PG 
ial 

Rentreeeeee See O88 2 ky 1946-48 ¥ on $7.28 one ee ia a 2a eee oe 
LST oie ia ee | 1949-51 < pia 65.90 58.02 48.68 39.71 30.74 2231 15.12 9.27 
.97 70.09 62.15 52.62 43.37 34.20 25.42 17: : 
RM RMN Ss: 2 oy RAD. 1946-49 | M | 62.0 653 574 48.0 393 306 225 158. nt 
aa F 67.3 697 61.7 523 432 342 255 175 107 
“Se ea es 1920 Both | 37.43 45.26 44.28 36.33 30.34 24.36 1861 13.33 8.76 
Bulpertah 22h 0.52. ...-8 1925-28 | M | 45.92 54.37 53.75 45.78 38.45 30.70 23.23 16.45 10.88 
Jae F | 46.64 53.73 53.20 45.45 38.97 31.73 2432 17.18 11.05 
OS eae 1947 M | 65.18 67.75 59.79 50.48 41.41 32.37 2392 1646 10.44 
F 69.05 70.93 62.78 53.33 44.12 35.00 26.32 18.25 11.41 
China: Formosa (Taiwan) 1936-40 | M | 41.08 47.61 45.62 37.15 29.68 22.66 16.50 11.28 7.09 
F 45.73 51.46 50.78 42.37 34.83 27.70 2065 14.18 8.74 
Czechoslovakia..................-. 1929-32 | M | 51.92 59.90 54.04 45.29 37.15 28.96 21.24 1435 8.67 
F 55.18 61.96 56.10 47.40 39.24 30.98 22.83 1535 9.24 

“LT ae 1946-50 | M | 678 70.0 61.7 522 43.0 338 251 17.1 104 
F 70.1 71.7 63.3 536 44.2 35.0 261 179 109 

eRe Oo. vances oa: 1936-38 | M | 35.65 42.09 46.86 39.77 32.96 26.12 1942 13.29 7.88 
F 41.48 48.14 54.47 46.11 38.23 30.82 2343 16.26 9.55 

England and Wales®................ 1951 M | 658 67.1 58.7 49.1 39.7 30.5 217 143 86 
F 70.9 71.7 632 53.5 44.0 34.7 25.7 17.5 105 
MER So. ce ok ie 1941-45 | M | 54.62 57.68 51.27 42.90 35.36 27.52 20.16 13.78 8.80 
F 61.14 63.84 57.42 48.91 40.96 32.68 24.41 16.58 10.03 

Tat Seen 1946-49 | M | 619 654 576 48.3 394 307 225 153 93 
F 67.4 70.3 624 529 43.9 35.0 262 181 111 
Germany (Federal Republic) 1949-51 | M | 64.56 67.79 59.76 50.34 41.32 3232 23.75 1620 9.84 
F 68.48 71.01 62.84 53:23 43.89 34.66 25.75 17.46 10.42 
TL 5 ae ie eee 1926-30 | M | 49.09 53.22 52.40 44.31 37.07 29.76 22.58 16.03 10.57 
F 50.89 55.09 54.48 46.43 39.45 32.40 24.93 17.49 10.99 
TSE ade a nae 1941 M | 54.92 61.75 55.27 46.65 38.58 30.14 22.15 15.00 8.97 
F 58.22 64.00 57.32 48.73 40.57 32.12 23.76 16.03 9.52 
Oh ent eee 1921-31 | M | 26.91 34.68 36.38 29.57 23.60 18.60 14.31 10.25 6.35 
; F 26.56 33.48 33.61 27.08 22.30 18.23 14.65 1081 6.74 
ee TM so Sncck ns ce-e 1930-32 | M | 53.76 59.71 55.46 46.75 38.58 30.39 22.45 15.16 9,05 
F 56.00 61.32 57.15 4849 40.41 32.14 2389 1613 9.61 
SUT shes eae a 1949-50 | M | 56.19 59.12 53.20 44.17 36.72 28.83 20.98 14.06 8.80 
F 59.61 62.23 56.36 47.52 39.95 31.97 23.92 16.43 10.28 
OE gee She 1940 M | 37.92 44.43 45.43 37.56 31.00 24.82 18.96 13.35 8.68 
F 39.79 46.22 47.86 40.01 33.31 26.60 19.99 13.54 8.48 

Netherlands?...............0.0005. 1947-49 | mM | 694 708 627 53.2 438 345 256 17.5 107 
F 715 724 64.1 545 45.0 356 265 182 111 
New Zealand’..............0:..0-. 1934-38 | M | 65.46 66.92 59.11 49.89 40.94 32.03 23.64 16.06 9.82 
F 68.45 69.46 61.45 52.02 42.98 34.05 25.47 17.49 10.73 

GI WAV A aoe 58 sco cosy pee 1945-48 | M | 678 693 61.5 523 437 350 264 185 11.5 
F 717ATI8 < 647 155.200 A 29F0 ees ee 

Eh Ws OC see eens 1948 M | 556 62.5 55.7 468 386 30.2 222 153 98 
F 62.5 67.4 60.7 51.6 429 34.2 256 17.7 11.0 
Poarmgabics eget ess 2.t.. 7 1939-42 | M | 48.58 56.21 52.61 44.00 36.04 28.23 20.76 13.86 8.19 
F 52.82 59.23 56.86 48.35 40.35 32.17 23.98 16.20 9.59 
South Africa, Union of? ............ 1945-47 | M | 63.78 65.51 57.71 48.35 39.29 30.38 22.21 15.34 9.79 
F 68.31 69.63 61.73 52.27 43.06 34.07 25.66 18.04 11.39 
CONTE 8 Pee ir 1940 M | 47.12 52.37 48.55 39.97 32.82 25.36 1843 12.43 7.59 
F 53.24 58.83 55.49 46.96 38.85 30.66 22.68 15.20 9.07 
SeMONee a eas kc si8easth nce 1941-45 | M | 67.06 68.43 60.45 51.23 42.57 33.64 25.02 17.19 10.52 
F 69.71 70.58 62.40 53.02 44.01 34.97 26.20 18.04 11.00 
Switzerland ©... si caes cde ce soe 1939-44 | M | 62.68 64.75 57.08 47.92 39.26 30.42 22.08 14.75 8.85 
F 66.96 68.46 60.62 51.28 42.32 33.35 24.63 16.65 9.97 
U.S.S.R. (European)..............- 1926-27 | M | 41.93 51.40 51.65 43.24 35.65 28.02 20.99 14.85 9.65 
F 46.79 55.46 55.72 47.36 39.75 32.12 24.41 17.07 10.96 

United States (White only)..........] 1950 M | 66.6 676 59.2 49.7 40.5 314 23.0 159 10.3 
F 724 73.1 646 549 454 360 27.1 19.0 120 


2 Federal District and 13 cities. 3% Hxcluding southern Dobruja. 4 Excluding 


1 Excluding full-blooded aborigines. éincluding Burma. “Excluding Blten 


Yukon, Northwest Territories and Newfoundland. 5 Civilian population. 
and Tiiddern. * Excluding Maoris. »% Europeans only. 


ee ve Ps 


Death Rates by Age and Sex: 1900-1951 


ths. Rates 1,000 ulation in each specified group, estimated as of July 1 for 1900-1930, 
Serer rye 1944-49, fact 1951, ane enumerated as of April 1 for 1940 and 1950.) 


Age in years 1900 1920 1930 19401 19441 19451 1947! 19481 19491 1950! 19511 
Males all ages?............... 17.9 13.4 12.3 12.0 12.4 12.6 11.5 11.3 11.1 att 11.1 ¢ 
MIRO ince cosy cieyats cies eae 179.1 1036 770 619 49.1 47.6 388 402 396 37.3 368 
PM eet ete cote ianes 20.5 10.3 6.0 3:1 2.5 2.2 1.8 a ey! 16 15 15 P 
UcLANee Nae ae ire «vies 3.8 2.8 19 1.2 1.0 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 : 
Li Sr Ue etn ieee 5.9 48 3.5 ya 3.0 2.9 2.0 19 Ls 17 17 ; 
PSA Mee cte ace cag oa aicls!s ois 8.2 6.4 4.9 3.4 as 3.6 2.5 24 2.2 2.2 2.2 
AM yee ee Actas siaiclele oy si 2 10.7 8.2 py 5.9 5.4 §.5 48 46 44 43 43 
b TY Beare eh eae 15.7 12.6 13.6 12.5 11.8 11.8 11.5 11.3 10.9 10.7 10.6 
Ee GiaO ie aan ele ae 28.7 24.6 26.6 26.2 25.2 25.2 25.2 24.8 24.3 24.1 24.0 
t WEVA IHS silos si Neos dies oe 59.3 §4.5 55.8 54.2 50.1 49.3 49.5 48.9 48.3 49.0 48.7 
DIBA ee tec cecivedes sc 128.3 122.1 119.1 121.3 106.7 1044 105.1 104.1 103.5 104.3 104.0 
So andiOVver’-e2 se. vss 268.8 253.0 236.7 2464 218.2 215.7 2224 220.0 2120 2164 205.0 
Females all ages?............. 16.5 12.6 10.4 9.5 9.0 8.8 8.7 8.5 8.3 8.2 8.2 
GEN icra. ayes aavcGies ore 2 145.4 80.7 60.7 47.7 39.0 oie 30.0 31.0 30.6 28.5 28.1 
MARRIES G rr ricco tiewiaaie. 3. 19.1 9.5 RZ 2.7 2.2 19 1.5 1.5 14 1.3 13 
BIA EAs. etch cance oc 3.9 25 15 0.9 0.7 0.7 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
LG Roe dr pa eae 5.8 5.0 ae 18 1.5 1.4 i Bes ll 1.0 0.9 0.9 
UAC. ae ae ae ae 8.2 7.1 4.4 2.7 rad 2.1 18 1.6 1.5 14 14 
SUR Sees eee 9.8 8.0 6.1 4.5 3.9 3.8 3.3 ae 3.0 2.9 2.8 
LIGEGI) oAgaGee eee eee 14.2 Pr 10.6 8.6 78 7.7 7.2 6.9 6.6 6.4 6.3 
[CES Sana Sana ae eae 25.8 22.4 21.2 18.1 16.5 16.1 15.4 14.9 14.4 14.1 13.9 
CEES? Ses aet 7 ae 53.6 50.5 46.8 41.9 aie 36.2 35.1 34.0 33.3 33.0 32.2 
Ha a a are ae 118.8 115.9 106.6 103.7 90.5 87.4 86.8 85.1 83.2 84.0 83.9 
HAR MKOVEN Is). 5 ore cee ee ce 255.2 244.7 221.4 2276 1965 191.1 197.9 1954 190.6 191.9 183.9 
Male and female, all ages?..... Vo ees Ur eel LOS TOG) 710-0 dO. 9.9 9.7 9.6 9.7 
RING ee steer fete SR mt 162.4 92.3 69.0 54.9 44.2 42.5 34.5 35.7 35.2 33.0 32.5 
LOO ORGS al hoes eee 19.8 9.9 5.6 29 23 2.0 1.6 16 15 14 14 
pt Wee Se Care ee ees 3.9 2.6 1.7 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.6 
Ut ly Sano st aaa eee 5:9 4.9 3 2.0 zal 2.0 1.6 eS 13 p Ee 1.3 
ATS 6 SERS Se ae rs 8.2 6.8 4.7 3.1 rly | ra} 2.1 2.0 1.8 1.8 1.8 
ONE ot ab Sine daneees seer 10.2 8.1 6.8 5.2 4.6 46 4.1 3.9 aah 3.6 3.5 
Pia DARE foes ate sobs cVaitvo- iad ay 15.0 12.2 12.2 10.6 9.8 9.8 9.4 9.1 8.8 8.5 8.4 
BS ora nce Sielews sicie sat 27.2 23.6 24.0 22.3 20.9 20.7 20.3 19.9 19.4 19.1 18.9 
LEST. 55 See aie eerie 56.4 §2.5 51.4 48.0 43.7 42.6 42.1 41.2 40.6 40.7 40.1 
TLC ALS gh en See RS pees UE Re Be BSS Bia Bb 28 ew BE 98.1 95.3 9$5.2.— =:93'5 92.5 93.3 93.1 
BANG OVEN 2. a ayics os d:e ccoe.n.s's 260.9 248.3 228.0 235.7 205.6 201.4 208.0 2055 1994 2020 1926 
1 Deaths exclude those among armed forces overseas; also population basis excludes armed forces overseas. 2 Figures 
for age not stated included in the ‘‘total,”’ but not distributed among the specified age oe NOTE: Percent of 
U. 8. population in death-registration states: 1900—26.2; 1920—80.9; 1930—95.3; 1940, 1944-51—100.0. 


Experienced Civilian Labor Force, 1950 (In Thousands) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 


Grate LS VGAIS ROVED SiAliscsrswons vececccces esse 58,999 Musicians & music teachers...............2006 161 
Professional, technical & kindred workers......... 4,988 Nurses, professional. 2:52 ..5. 2.26 caus... tees 404 
Accountants & auditors....................00- 383 Optometrists so. Aces ac cenaeeontee ene ances 15 
PAG LGT ASSL: ACUTOSSOS fixers Selo cielc sos orsie fala vio bes 18 Osteopaths. seat. caz soem cae eee eet comine 5 
Airplane pilots & navigators........... ri ee 14 Pharmacists 5.900520 sencapetneac orcas 89 
IATCHILGCLS aGwee co tice oeriticioe OO cee oe mee lk 25 Photographers: 42. acr..ce te ee ee 55 
IATHStS icant Teachers. io. cs-w tev erecadtders'e 81 Physicians & surgeons................--e-0ee- 192 
Authors, editors & reporters................... 108 Radio‘operators..-4... s2..-ceecemt eee nee eee 16 
CHETHISUS cete teieic crete is te teale ico eG ates oie e 76 ROligiQus\WOTKOMS... sei on sie cco tecia ca o teens 42 
SUCH] CULGLES staan sees Waerret ie tse set 13 Social & welfare workers, except group......... 76 
Ciel eyM On ecne ern e: a2,.%.9s see sccunte Aes 168 SUTVEYORS3. eeey oak oe eee SSSR ES 28 
College presidents, professors, instructors....... 126 Veterinarians...20% \evarcs-e aca ce eat eee 13 
Dancers & dancing teachers................... 17 Farmers & farm managers................s0eeeee 4,321 
Dentists —-Pe reey ee tices oP snide ca eee 75 Managers, officials & proprietors, excl. farm...... 5,076 
Drattsmeniaemaiercerio te nde sacar es eec eee 125 Clerical & kindred workers...................00: 7,070 
Engineers; technicalt ck eke nates alcsideccte ne 534 Bookkeepers: 8:2 oo tec ee 736 
LAWyers.&: (UGGS. eoaetearielemouetins «seve eats 181 Cashiersscisi wanes do de cehignaes Oo, Geen 234 


LITA ARS «its cote Nace I eC coins 56 Stenographers, typists & secretaries............ 1,622 


Charwomen Se cleanerss 2 eetiadk 


Soccin ie Cooks, except private household. . 
_ Foremen, not elsewhere classified. oe SE CES 854 Elevator operators.................. 
UEMOChINISIS a5 5)..L ct tee oe toe cca 534 “Practical NursAseeus* fees cae, 


: - Mechanics Se TODAUMON tanker net oe anes 1,768 Waiters & waitresses................ 

___ Painters, construction & maintenance. ......... 431 Farm laborers & foremen......... 
Operators & kindred workers.................... 11,715 Laborers, except farm & mine.... 
earners houseboat Workers; oo. ab casls oe ect wees 1,488 Occupation not reported, ... 


Crude Birth and Death Rates: Selected Countries 


(Number of births and deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, excluding stillbirths) 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


1939 1947 1951 1952 
Country Births | Deaths | Births | Deaths | Births | Deaths | Births | Deaths | Births |e 

ROSH ANA! « <cjcjsc 5.002 psicc sis « 9.9 24.1 9.7 22.9 9.7 23.3 9.4 
SGT a a a * 15.3 18.6 13.0 14.8 12.7 14.8 11.9 
Belgian xem ae’ s ete «:-'~ 2 13.9 172 13.3 16.4 12.6 16.8 12.0 
Bulgarians. cio adele sme 21.42 13.42 24.0 13.4 tes brie TA ee 
Canadas. < Hk .<o coca w= . 97 28.9 9.4 27.2 9.0 27.4 8.6 
GOylOn oinare Sannie ois «e's fume alae 21.8 39.4 14.3 37.3 11.6 39.5 12.0 

: CHULER Sema aoe ee 23.3 33.8 16.7 32.4 15.7 33.6 13.8 

‘ GoStaiRicaly: os <2. ee =, 19.3 44.5 14.9 47.6 11.7 54.8 11.6 

| Czechoslovakia............ 13.34 24.24 12.14 wag oe 

OTT eae Baer ot care 10.1 22.1 9.7 17.8 8.8 17.8 9.0 

. |S VE (a) ee eee ee 19.6 47.2 17.2 48.8 15.1 48.7 16.3 47.8 
EIANG sn < eat cies » «ichclelo- « 14.3 28.0 11.9 23.0 10.0 23.1 9.5 21.8 
EYANCOS «©. Somteg. cv ate es 5.0 15.6 21.3 13.1 19.5 13.3 19.2 12.3 18.6 

Germany, Western......... ee 16.5 11.6 15.8 10.5 15.7 10.5 15.5 
URGE. p1aisais a s.0 0's 'ciisve «+ 13.5 20.6 12.9 reas 
RIAGES sc irceiais occse states 21.6 26.4 19.5 24.9 14.4 26.8 13.8 26.7 
ROLANG 5 cfsainists ea syne se 14.2 23.2 14.8 21.1 14.3 21.8 11.9 21 
ESraeloeic cht voces bse - 76 30.1 6.6 32.7 6.4 31.6 6.8 30.2 
MEANY Peewee sets tock ses ee 13.4 22.3 11.5 18.5 10.3 17.6 10.0 17.4 
BAO Scere oe cenisisaisinioeaia.ne 17.8 34.3 14.6 25.6 10.0 23.4 8.9 21.5 
PUXOMBUIE 7 o cicciac oe a2 12.7 14.8 12.5 15.0 11.7 16.1 12.0 16.0 
MPXICG sac cs fete its on 4 23.0 46.1 16.6 44.2 17.2 43.9 14.9 44.9 
Netherlands............... 8.6 27.8 8.1 22.3 Wag 22.4 7.3 21.8 
New Zealand.............. 9.8 27.7 9.7 25.6 9.7 26.0 9.5 25.4 
Nicaragua. i'ccenae vs o's = 0's 11.9 34.9 11.1 39.0 
NODWAV ecb cetccaGis ote Jac 10.1 21.4 9.5 18.4 8.4 18.8 8.5 18.8 
Patan anes nice sissies eisi< nie,2 11.4 Shee 11.7 32.4 8.6 36.7 8.6 37.0 
[EVE eae aaa Se eee . 13.8 27.7 11.3 33.4 13.5 25.9 10.1 inute 
Portugal a8 cy eatnccie soot «70% E NGS) 24.5 13.5 24.5 12.4 24.7 11.8 23.4 

< BUOREOURICO Ms tastes ic ae ! 17.7 42.2 11.8 37.5 10.0 35.9 9.1 ata 
TURETIE RES ee Ses seepaeee 18.6 syette ads soap sigs aes Meiate eee 
South Africa, U. of}? 9.4 27.2 8.6 25.5 8.8 25.9 8.6 25.7 
ST Be Seer Ae Cs AeaE Bees 18.5 21-5 12.1 20.1 11.6 20.8 9:7 20.6 
SS WEGGN grec) o.acteloints cin) o) 01> ods H 15 18.9 10.8 15.6 9.9 15.5 9.6 15.4 
Switzerland .....:0...60.0. 00 i 11.8 19.4 11.4 17.2 10.5 17.4 9.9 17.0 
United Kingdom........... F 12.2 20.7 12.1 15.8 12.6 15.7 11.4 15.9 
United States............. 5 10.6 25.8 10.1 24.5 9.7 24.6 9.6 24.7 ! 
Venezuela, .............. y 18.7 38.2 13.4 43.8 11.1 43.7 10.8 46.1 K 
oe ae el LE eel a ENS a a a res Ma a 


1 Excluding full-blooded aborigines. 2 Excluding Southern Dobruja. * Excluding Yukon and the Northwest — 
Territories. 4 Excluding territory ceded by Hungary in 1947. 5 Excluding live-born infants dying before registration K 
of birth. 6 Including territory ceded to Czechoslovakia in 1947. 7 1939: registration area of former British provinces; * 
1947-53: registration area of Republic of India. * Jewish population; deaths exclude war casualties for 1947. % Japa- 
nese nationals in 4 principal islands. 1 Excluding tribal Indians. 4 Excluding Indian jungle population. ™ Euro- 


pean population only. 
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Transportation-Accident Death Rates, 1951-53 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Passenger deaths All deaths? 
Passenger Rates! Rates? 
mileage, Deaths, |__| _ Deaths, 

Kind of transportation in millions 1953 1953 1951-53? 1953 1953 1951-53? 
Passenger automobiles, taxis*..... 820,000 23,500 2.9 23 32,700 4.0 4.0 
IESG Ss ay a ee 55,000 70 0.13 0.16 500 0.9 1.0 
Railroad passenger trains......... 31,690] 50 0.16 0.21 1,248 3.9 3.8 
Scheduled transport planes. ...... 15,340 86 0.56 0.70 102 0.7 0.9 


1 Per 100,000,000 miles. 2 Average death rate. ? All persons—pedestrians, trespassers, etc., as well as passengers— 
killed in operation of vehicles are included. ‘4 Drivers of passenger automobiles are considered passengers. 


Motor Vehicle Deaths in Largest U. S. Cities, 1952-53 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Num- Num- Pop. Regis. Num- Num- Pop. Regis. 

ber ber rate rate ber ber rate rate 

City 19521 19531 19532 19533 City 1952! 19531 19532 19538 
Baltimore... 20.0. 118 108 11.4 3.6 Memphis, Tenn....... 27 39 9.8 3.1 
Boston, Mass........... 68 69 8.6 4.3 Milwaukee, Wis....... 47 61 9.6 2.8 
Buffalo, N.Y............ 4l 63 10.9 3.5 Minneapolis, Minn.....| 37 45 8.6 22, 
GTIGABO Mesias! oce-e' ses 458 432 11.9 48 New Orleans, La....... 53 61 10.7 4.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 58 58 11.5 3.6 New York, N. Y......- 582 620 79 47 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 114 116 12.7 4.2 Newark, N.J.......... 44 45 103 3.5 
Columbus, Ohio......... 36 43 11.4 2.8 Oakland, Calif......... 40 55 143 3.8 
Dallas, Texas........... 46 60 10.9 3.0 Philadelphia, Pa....... 157 178 8.6 3.9 
Denver, Colo............ 47 29 7.0 17 Pittsburgh, Pa......... 52 51 75 29 
Detroit, Mich............ 197 213 11.5 3.3 St.Louis): MQ...0. acest 116 104 12.1 3.4 
Houston, Texas......... 76 75 12.6 2.8 San Antonio, Texas.... 51 53 12.0 3.3 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 61 60 14.0 3.0 San Francisco, Calif... . 66 67 8.6 2.5 
Kansas City, Mo......... 31 64 14.0 3.9 Seattle, Wash......... 52 39 8.0 17 
Los Angeles, Calif... .... 296 277 13.4 29 Washington, D.C...... 59 66 8.2 3.3 


1Only motor-vehicle trafic deaths resulting from accidents occurring within the city are included. 2 Deaths per 
100,000 population. * Deaths per 10,000 regiStered motor vehicles. Registration figures supplied by R. L. Polk & Co, 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths, 1913 to 1953 


Source: National Safety Council 


Poisons 
Motor All Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison (except All 
Year vehicle Falls burns* ing road arms gases gas) types 
MOL airless a's ocee eee 4,200 18,700 9,350 10,000 12,500 2,400 3,550 3,200 82,500 
RSL retire Sand als cise ce ne 10,700 16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 2,650 85,100 
EVANS SEAS ARS Ne aa 18,400 16,800 9,550 7,000 8,100 2,950 2,800 2,950 84,400 
MOAR Sores esis wwe, doe se 28,000 19,600 9,000 8,750 7,150 . 3,000 2,800 2,850 95,000 
LURK i ase ere ae 31,363 21,746 7,341 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 90,932 
RODS Here ctenicrsiestieies 5 32,582 25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 93,805 
TEES BS Ge Nate ee a 23,823 28,000 10,450 7,710 5,231 2,318 2,110 1,890 99,038 
1948 (5th Revision)y..... 32,259 24,800 7,668 6,500 3,976 2,270 2,002 1,713 98,001 
1948 (6th Revision)y..... 32,259 22,000 6,800 6,500 3,800 2,330 2,020 1,600 93,000 


20,783 6,405 6,131 3,667 2,174 1,769 1,584 91,249 
21,376 6,788 6,489 3,631 2,247 1,627 1,497 95,871 
20,600 6,900 6,700 3,200 2,450 1,400 1,450 96,000 
20,500 6,600 6,700 3,200 2,500 1,300 1,450 95,000 
—— eee SSS 


* Includes burns by fire and deaths directly resulting from conflagration regardless of nature of ; also burns 
by chemicals, steam, or any other hot substance in 1948 (5th Revision) and earlier years. + The net ree revision 
of classification of deaths by cause differs so greatly from earlier classifications that two figures must be shown for 
eat of the 5th Revision is comparable with figures for earlier years; that of the 6th Revision, with figures for 


tee wees 


‘ nass 2 Begs Te : New Hampshire...... 
Ca ifornia See EE New Jersey.......... 
GOD CR aaa New Mexico......... 
— Connecticut........ Stee: | —P- 229, 3.2 Pe EMRE New "Yorksio8 Secwwn 
Delaware.20 2... 905.0. - -5 || North Carolina....... 


see ewweeeeeces-| GID fF. 
Re ewe ewww eee 
WUvievvwseesvsgeseh | £405") SOY PL Ws 
sete wee ewww eeeee| £490 fe 
sree eeeceeceee| 24/4 OL | Leds Ee 
seen e eee eeeeweese | IIL JL | DOUL vd 


ROMEHERY. « cidoccicarcee te S04 104) 1] - .Tenness09. oc. -c50- 


Louisiana.............. 6822 9.1 T1SAS 99.33 Mt Texas.2 sre... k bests 

AWG sat... odscceo. 137 44 172 53) i], Uta: 2 daecare esse 

MOT VIAN mcttoc en cctns 536 7.0 524 6:5. 25 = VERNON aceite. 

Massachusetts......... 487 3.7 536 4.0 Virginia 7-.355.5)ca3-:< 

Michigan.............. 1,736 74 1,896 74 Washington.......... 

Minnesota............. 539 5.2 637 59 West Virginia........ 
. Mississippi. ........... 506 8.4 469 75 Wisconsin........... 
: MISSOUNE 2 a ne Sse 1,027 6.6 1,019 6.4 Wyoming............ 1 
7 Montana.............. 241 9.3 » 250 8.4 TOTALS USS... 52705 - 38,000? 7.2 | 38,3008 7.1 


- _1Number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles. 2 From state health authorities. * Totals are not sums of state © 
figures. NOTE: Figures are per state traffic authorities and indicate place of accident rather than of death. & 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 to 1953 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Deaths from collisions with— 


Animal- 
drawn Deaths 
Other Rail- vehicle from non- 

Pedes- motor road Street Bi- or Fixed collision Total 
Year trians yehicles trains cars cycles animal objects* | accidents* deathst 

OE OR SBS ROCA CAC MESUE to ok arene besa Oe sae aoe sare aon 4,200 
re G1 Gere ee AGA) aches. Whee <ul ae AE a3 ane Bie Seals 10,700 
OTR rc Aree PES Sic co 1 PS aces Rs as 950 Ck. aerae Sune 18,400 
Jee SOAR ACR SRCaOR 11,420 4,310 2,140 570 — — 540 8,070 28,000 
NOSSO Cees toes 12,840 6,470 1,437 318 400 310 900 8,680 31,363 
MOSG Bir onic twister eS: 12,850 8,900 1,490 165 720 170 940 7,350 32,582 
O43 Bae acisicccsselse 9,900 5,300 1,448 171 450 160 700 5,690 23,823 
1948S reel. sccieses= 9,950 10,200 1,474 83 500 100 1,000 8,950 32,259 
1950 5 eeeace aac dk. 9,100 11,250 1,541 89 450 110 1,300 10,950 34,763 
12,600 1,573 46 450 100 1,400 11,600 36,996 

13,000 1,348 50 400 100 1,500 12,900 38,000 

12,900 1,419 40 450 100 1,500 13,300 38,300 


* The proportion of deaths allocated to fixed-object collisions and noncollision accidents is different from that reported 
by most states. State reports generally indicate that many accidents involving no collision on the roadway are classified 
as fixed-object collisions because the motor vehicle collides with an object after leaving the roadway. 

+ The totals do not quite equal the sum of the various types because the estimates were generally made only to the 


7 
nearest 10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deaths for certain types. 
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Marriage Information, by State 


Sources: Questionnaires to states; and U.S. Public Health Service. 


Legal minimum marriage age Waiting period Marriages! 

With paren- Without pa- Blood 4 Marriage 

tal consent | rental consent test Before After Marriages, licenses, 

State M M F required license license 19522 19532 

PMAUAMAbiGtchictiet sss» +> = ele 17 14 21 18 yes none none 20,391 19,925 
PATIEONA rch sissies odicthere sia » 18 =3=«16 21 18 no none none 22,436 21,958 
IATRAUSAS selects eet ek hs o's 18 «8616 21 18 yes 3 da. none 53,0591 28,024 
CalltOrNla eee ako. s.'-» 184 164 2118 yes none none 78,833 80,014 
GIDE AM On teres tie sek a.clae «0 16 16 21 18 yes none none 12,5941 12,215 
BCONMACTICUT......<f.cs. ses. 16 16 Fo ei | yes 5 da. none 17,677 18,080 
DBI WAIO sae ois... vivt'e es wis 18 16 21 18 yes none 24 hr.é 2,454 2,636 
POLAT S Ee sisie stoissetpicls vss 18 16 21 18 no 3 da. none 9,4871 8,863 
HIN (G A ae ee 18 16 pale wal yes 3 da. none 26,924 27,648 
GBUNDIO Ge pijn oe wieder oe 3 ale 17 14 21 21 yes 5 da. none 4843015 52,146 
MOAN Sey Ae kate ccnje teiedies « 15 158 18 18 yes hone none 8,120 8,487 
MIMIOIS: WA ess sdeiee desc. 18 16 21 18 yes none none 81,785! 82,923 
RHC ANA NE sccttte:d.y erste as 4 os 18 16 21 18 yes none none 65,087 64,642 
[ANE Gun SABE aL Sonate 16 14 21 18 yes none none 22,600 23,050 
IANSdSH a ciscice sie'se sie ness 18 16 21 18 yes 3 da. none 15,971 17,640 
REHCUCKY Wetec cia). aise nels 16 14 21 21 yes 3 da. none 25,3111 24,202 
LOUISIANA. ce, cok cose costs 18 16 21 21 (@) none 72 hr. 21,169 24,394 
MARE ey tiaigt Yc atois.c's ev c.0o 16 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 8,079 8,864 
NIBEVIANG stick sates ss. 2 5 ws 18 16 21 18 no 48 hr. none 45,049 46,148 
Massachusetts............. 18 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 37,699 49,810 
MIAH Unie Scien cle ae ices 18 1618 18 18 yes 5 da. none 50,487 52,016 
WUINHESOCA fetcres ccs ola an ane 16 15 18 16 no 5 da. none 23,525 24,909 
TSS 0) 0) 14 12 218 = 188 no none none 58,116 62,019 
IVISSOUT ierals cialctatoe oie eleie« ) Ee a a 21 18 yes 3 da. none 28,373 36,082 
MORLEN AN 03 vcekie cee ees 18 16 21 18 yes none none 6,410 6,603 
PRODIOSKAl Aa mchises ose» 18 16 21 21 yes none none 11,484 11,655 
MOVAUA Rah Gees dies vee 18 16 21 18 no none none 50,2091 51,845 
New Hampshire........... 14 13 21 18 yes 5 da. none 7,184 7,029 
New Jersey............... 18 16 21 18 yes 72 hr. none 41,125 42,131 
New Mexico............... 18 16 21 18 no none none 22,438 22,488 
INGWAV OTK co picetisssc cies 16 1410 21 18 yes none @1) 123,722 128,889 
North Carolina............ 16 16 18 18 yes none’ none 26,5641 27,017 
North Dakota.............. 18 15 21 18 yes none none 4,078 4,396 
CLIP fe erstecy sia sie/ee's aie 18 16 a Wl a ae a yes 5 da. none 60,922 64,375 
POMANOM diane tietwew cee acs 18 15 21 18 yes none none 21,41815 23,474 
MORO BON bre oie eih ove ardevieisia’s oie ous 18 15 21 18 yes 3 da. none 9,998 10,585 
Pennsylvania.,............ 1612 1612 21 21 yes 3 da. none 78,946 78,713 
Rhode Island.............. 18 16 21 21 yes 5 da. hone 6,592 6,336 
South Carolina............ 18 14 18 18 no 24 hr. none 46,122 45,040 
South Dakota............. 18 15 21 18 yes none none 5,965 6,072 
MGRHESSOGs weitere o's o's 16 =16 21 peel yes 3 da.? none 21,854 22,594 
QROSMGRS Sic oes aise dase 16 14 21 18 yes none none 90,27015 89,679 
IAN ER Pra se siccie ee cuits oa dine 16 14 21 18 yes none none 6,752 6,904 
ETON oe circle estas ce ays 18 16 21 18 yes none 5 da. 3,237 3,332 
VIR RUUIBM ER tious sate eteie sic’ s 18 16 21 21 yes none none 37,049 37,429 
Washington. .)..:s%ir%0 coc. 15 15 21 18 no 3 da. none 30,433 29,527 
West Virginia,............. 18 16 21 21 yes 3 da none 14,927 15,260 
MASCORSIN Gn c.ciae sd ehts.co. e's 18 15 21 18 yes 5 da. none 24,780 25,575 
WV YORUM 0 stosainiclovalate'so.e ole « 18 16 21 21 yes none none 3,183 3,150 


1 Marriage licenses. * By place of occurrence. *State recognizes common-law marriages. 4 Males under 18 and 
females under 16 may be married with consent of parents, provided Superior Court gives its permission. 596 hr. 
if nonresidents. ‘If under 15, order must be obtained from Probate Court. 7 For males only. 8% Except in Pamlico 
County, 48 hr. 9% Except by court order or known by judge to be over 21. 1 Females 14-16 years old must have 
consent of Judge of Children’s Court. 1 Marriage may not be solemnized within 3 days from date on which specimen 
was taken for serological test. 12 Orphans’ Court may approve issuance of license to one younger than 16 years, 
18 Consent of 1 parent or guardian necessary for female only. 1 County judge may give written permission to marry 
to maie under 18 in order to prevent child fathered by applicant from being born out of wedlock. 1 Estimated. 


Marital Status of the Population, 1950 


(14 years old and over) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Male Female 
State and Census | 14 yrs. old Widowed | 14 yrs. old Widowed 

division & over Single Married | or divorced| and over Single Married | or divorced 
Plavamas 7 t2t 32 1,024,915 266,786 708,188 49,941 | 1,093,798 213,412 724,165 156,221 
Arizonae.. | Selec. 263,546 68,104 177,562 17,880 259,511 47,636 176,600 35,275 
Arkansas...........| 659,656 158,910 460,166 40,580 675,397 113,687 464,118 97,592 
Galifornia.<..2...<: 4,034,180 982,971 | 2,753,112 298,097 | 4,073,341 646,681 | 2,729,233 697,427 
Colorauio. «52+... 489,263 126,051 330,744 32,468 490,550 89,480 328,752 72,318 
Connecticut........ 756,080 206,651 505,683 43,746 797,537 185,747 508,301 103,489 
Delaware........... 117,542 29,920 80,540 7,082 122,763 25,122 80,971 16,670 
Dearne 287. hr 301,111 89,087 192,729 19,295 347,872 90,420 197,282 60,170 
Boritdare ce. te: 1,018,121 231,006 718,055 69,060 | 1,065,169 163,691 722,872 178,606 
Georgia............ 1,168,086 307,088 804,327 56,671 | 1,247,615 235,013 823,792 188,810 
WanGee ees. woes 213,170 53,850 145,650 13,670 198,781 31,992 144,491 22,298 
singiso to" Soc. 3,309,125 846,005 | 2,241,186 221,934 | 3,418,775 674,982 | 2,241,529 502,264 
Hndiana® ..25...2<< 1,448,831 334,960 | 1,014,612 99,259 | 1,486,515 260,592 | 1,012,389 213,534 
r< 2a ee 968,920 247,531 660,592 60,797 985,169 192,515 659,523 133,131 
Kansas cto. & 712,198 174,053 493,294 44,851 720,732 127,650 490,911 102,171 
Kentucky.......... 1,039,654 282,429 695,990 61,235 | 1,048,459 209,319 695,284 143,856 
Houisianas.ec2% <2.) 914,015 236,374 630,055 47,586 968,553 185,330 643,519 139,704 
EC See 331,780 89,695 217,317 24,768 342,686 74,262 217,857 50,567 
Maryland.......... 863,852 227,271 587,425 49,156 884,036 177,646 586,999 119,391 
Massachusetts. ..... 1,733,192 512,784 | 1,109,859 110,549 | 1,905,814 514,744 | 1,117,604 273,466 
Michigan........... 2,368,024 595,093 | 1,620,012 152,919 | 2,349,955 440,298 | 1,610,981 298,676 
Minnesota.......... 1,101,812 325,692 713,846 62,274 | 1,099,128 249,809 712,817 136,502 
Mississippi......... 723,522 191,408 495,925 36,189 757,568 141,728 509,602 106,238 
Missouri: .. tees. - 1,466,440 348,128 | 1,015,421 102,891 | 1,556,891 290,227 | 1,021,911 244,753 
Montana. scons. 227,271 65,864 144,198 17,209 202,470 34,687 141,691 26,092 
Nebraska.......... 498,732 134,383 334,216 30,133 497,059 98,769 333,277 65,013 
Nevada. =< 3222-325: 64,807 16,316 42,415 | - 6,076 55,791 7,216 40,531 8,044 
New Hampshire... . 197,099 53,019 129,426 14,654 207,945 46,848 130,117 30,980 
New Jersey......... 1,838,965 484,286 | 1,251,995 102,684 | 1,931,114 412,255 | 1,258,965 259,894 
New Mexico. ....... 233,244 66,052 154,157 13,035 223,050 44,974 152,913 25,163 
New York.......... 5,616,963 | 1,549,627 | 3,751,890 315,446 | 6,033,574 | 1,396,777 | 3,794,988 841,809 
North Carolina...... 1,390,072 409,107 926,216 54,749 | 1,435,312 323,484 938,634 173,194 
North Dakota....... 230,502 79,986 139,467 11,049 207,649 | ° 47,972 138,449 21,228 
Onions 22-coeeses: 2,935,808 690,429 | 2,138,936 206,443 | 3,060,868 583,658 | 2,034,945 442,265 
Oklahoma.......... 808,460 193,018 561,938 53,504 822,794 132,665 562,431 127,698 
Oregon 32. 576,808 131,916 401,369 43,523 561,087 84,938 397,351 78,798 
Pennsylvania....... 3,904,893 | 1,079,197 | 2,584,123 241,573.| 4,108,599 956,851 | 2,604,025 547,723 
Rhode Island....... 300,768 90,590 192,099 18,079 319,531 79,889 191,832 42,810 
South Carolina......| 688,217 203,243 458,853 26,121 733,249 165,525 470,145 97,579 
South Dakota....... 245,727 76,817 155,583 13,327 227,366 47,432 154,299 25,635 
Tennessee......... 1,149,299 292,486 793,477 63,336 | 1,209,638 233,525 799,722 176,391 
Hexasa ny ees cat 2,781,613 689,154 | 1,928,917 163,542 | 2,801,565 470,351 | 1,921,991 409,223 
Utahtercciceetacc- 235,325 60,719 163,130 11,476 234,486 44,850 162,497 27,139 
Vernant: <.5c2-0. 2. 136,311 39,015 87,803 9,493 141,356 32,358 87,968 21,030 
Mirginlan jeer cs: 1,210,799 360,621 789,730 60,448 | 1,193,627 252,810 781,345 ee 
Washington......... 919,661 238,492 612,237 68,932 862,214 133,118 603,809 ee 
West Virginia....... 700,823 191,284 470,057 39,482 704,919 147,899 469,136 le 
Wisconsin.......... 1,278,770 357,671 841,970 79,129 | 1,279,013 278,454 840,508 reer 
Wyoming........... 113,645 32,940 73,125 7,580 96,526 14,978 70,764 ane, 
New England....... 3,455,230 991,754 | 2,242,187 221,289 | 3,709,869 933,848 | 2,253,679 Rr 
Middle Atlantic. .... 11,360,821 | 3,113,110 | 7,588,008 659,703 | 12,073,287 | 2,765,883 | 7,657,978 | 1,689, 


790 
East North Central..| 11,340,558 | 2.824158 | 7,756,716 | 759,684 | 11,595,126 | 2,237,984 | 7,740,352 | 1,616, 
West North Central..| 5.224.331 | 1,386,590 | 3,512,419 | 325,322 | 5,293,994 | 1,054,374 | 3,511,187 ee 
South Atlantic. ..... 7458623 | 2,048,627 | 5,027,932 | 382,064 | 7,734,562 | 1,581,610 | 5,071,176 BEL 
East South Central. .| 3,937,390 | 1,033,109 | 2,693,580 | 210,701 | 4,109,463 | 797,984 2,708,773 ree 
West South Central..| 5,163,744 | 1,277,456 | 3,581,076 | 305,212 | 5,268,309 | 902,033 | 3,592,059 a 
Mountain.......... 11340,271 | 489,896 | 1,230,981 | 119,394 | 1,761,165 | 315,813 | 1,218,239 ae 
PaciiC eet lc, 5'530.649 | 1,353,379 | 3,766,718 | 410,552 | 5,496,642 | 864,737 | 3,730,393 Ae 
TOMAS Se. 55,311,617 | 14,518,079 | 37,399,617 | 3,393,921 | 57,042,417 | 11,454,266 | 37,503,836 | 8,088, 


4% 


Se eS a ee 


Grounds for Divorce 
Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


a 
>. 8 - i=] \ 
qf tars 2 > fea, 2 ea ee ee 
Pep ai sigh d dee iz 
. 2 a} eb iy i] + 2 S =| 
State = Z 3.8 Seek SAA @ 2 4 2. UF oes AF 
ics RN Aine Pak NS Aa CN i Se eR Ds Pac 
Alabama......... ‘yes yes yes? yes ... yes yes? yest yes ... ... «-. Yes ¥OS. aes oO 
Arizona;.......-- yes yes yes yes yes yest yes ... yes yes yest yes yes yes yes . Be 
Arkansas......... yes’ yes yes? yes yes yes yeS ... «... yes yess yes yes yes yes (22,1516) 
California......... yes! yes yes yes «yes yes .yes yes... 200 wee see | mre nee tee Se a 
Colorado......... yes: yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest ... yes yes? ... yes yes ... © 
Connecticut....... yes. yes. yes yes..,.,  yes®.... West ce-. Jn) Sue +e eee ane YES OP 
Delaware......... yes yes yes? yes? ... yes yes yest ... yes ite ot Dee eee a (21-28) 
DOIG eitetcice. oSiete YOSe onal Ves" sak toscs, | YOR C can) Weemet tee mage YRS" 767.33) samen) <n poe - 
HIOUU Ass taeg visio = yesiiVesa. yes™ <>, < B¥OS dad Oe cen het Eeps  VOStNEsr< cei hede Weg peice ee 
Georgia. ......... yes: yes yes? yes yes yes ... ... YES... see eee cee vee yes is ) 
Idaho... ..5.. Bee lax yest 7V¥OS:,1YeS | ssetcase 1 YER ayOS VOSMiae,  VORr oe <-clers | nem), oo (27,51) 
PUR ots Salons yes’ yes yes? yest. yes YeS ... ee se. YOR --- eee see cee ne (19,28,27) 
Indiana.......... yes yes yes* yes yes ... yes? yest .,. ... see «+e eee cee see (20) 
HOWESEG sci carci 3 YOS; <YOS- YOS*. YOR ones (YOR (cs Tepon Lpwel fevele ‘ess eos P9 Bae dose scene ; 
MANSAG 0s <b epecls yes yes yes? yes yes yes ... yest yeS yeS ... .., «++ «-. Yes (22,16) 
Kentucky......... yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yest yes ... yest ... ... yes yes (11, 28,29) 
HOUISIANA.. 5.20 « yosto.ves.. eS: YOS tua TYAS ac. ces. eee YRS” eugene vem Coe (25130) 
Maine... ..5..... yes yes yes yes yes yes! yes ... ... eS ... yeS YyeS ... «+. (45) 
Maryland......... yest... yest? ...- yes yest®.... Yes... <5. yes# das. Vackien lage (3) 
Massachusetts....| yes yes yes'® yes ... yes* yes... 12. ss ses see YOS see see (*) 
Michigan......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes® yes YeS ...  ... 2s cee ee tee tee ce eeenens 
Minnesota........ yes. yes yes? yes? yes yes ... yest ... ... eS? ... 6. cee cee  seerneee ; 
Mississippi....... yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yes! yes yes yes? ... yes yes ... (712,18) 
Missouri.......... yes’ yes. yes ' yes. yes | Yes 1.5. V-psp pVBS YES. coe VCS eros ek Ga (7-10) 
Montana......... yas? yes. YOS > p\ Soa 8 | VOR. YES AVOS ck ho as ce ne ae @7) 
Nebraska......... yes, yeS yes. yes yes yest yes yest ... --. we. <0 eos ses sue sinmaieivie 3 
Nayada:.:....... yes: yes:,. yes?) yess yes . Yes - yos -yes®.. “Sos. eerie weir wie (29,38) 
New Hampshire...| yes yes yes yes yes yes? yes .., 1... 16. vee tee eee OS «ne (15,38) 
New Jersey.,..... VOSt.\VOS. yes? eos Lack. ees. Moet ape! e SiON cee GE lGcRInN b'ste- lee: >in Enea 
New Mexico...... yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ‘ (@) 
New York........ yes... SiS St eer tise (L, Psbhl be > godisteisiontens 
NORINGCATONNS Gyo] CYBSE corso ores Coney NOS. «scr vass LYPSt VOSS... vase ht SR ees (O) 
North Dakota..... yes yes yes? yes? yes yest ‘yest oon Sc) see | ae we VRS") eeu. | > se mentees 
(1) eens Yes YOS. .. | VOSI"Y@S!) TYBS™, cso) Wacce castes VOSa psec. sine penta enemy OS (15,24,29) 
Oklahoma........ yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest yes ... ... «.. yes (24,39,49) 
OVOZON second wes. ‘yas: - yest: yos® VeS’ Yas. o 0 VES. 2. ee aa SOS See) + Vis] enna 5 
Pennsylvania. .... vos. yes: “yest?)— oF “vests yage To cats | VOSuh ans oc VOSS seer Bere GS (42) 
Rhode Island..... yes. yes yes‘ yes yes ... yes : yes (4) 
SOMMMLOAOUNa eed Vest VAS... YOS?, YOS ..k. Saem. gece ofemen geice. | § siecun suse cnet oleh mucra mel cle Rene erin 
South Dakota..... Vesa yas? “yest oo nn. VBS) VeS®. TVGS2 ores cota par ere alat (@) 
Tennessee....,... yes yes. yest. yes” yes yes yes’ 2:2. yes: yeS 5. ero teme warn ani oe Cusmeranae) 
TROXAS soo v's ss ve ps yes suves “yest@  * = Tyegtte |W yest ane be VBS et re eee ais Rat y cue atta tr ete ; 
BRO eat hai ciny 0 yes. yes. yes yes yes yes. yes yes... 3.. yes... tae ote <'sie, Saueettaetate . 
Vermont.......... yes? “ves” “yesl4 oo st BSE Yes vest nc VOSS 9 on cul nace esteem slays @s) 
WITBINIES estes 5.0. yes... yes* ... yes yes ee 3 wes, -aeny ante (5.13,42,43) 
Washington....... yes; yes. yes? yes. yes ‘yes’ “yes. yes? so 3... YeS* VOSS a YOS- Msleeimiegie ‘a 
West Virginia. .... Ves} /VBS. yest? VOSS VOS er pet emus hy wale sieetaci snipes RD Sun is aime to Ms alee a 
Wisconsin........ yes; ‘Yes"*yes? = yes "yas. iyester te captain a VES" rAd s Tomasi (44) 
Wyoming......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes? yes* yes ... yes? yes... ... ws ((8:0448) 


1Jf unknown to husband. #1 year. #2 years. 45 years, Crime against nature. §® With imprisonment of 
1 year. 7 Absence of 1 year. *¥Felony before marriage. * Husband a vagrant. 1Infamous crime. ™ Loathsome 
disease. 12 Relationship within prohibited degree. 14 Wife a prostitute. “43 years. 1% Absence of 3 years. -1¢In- 
sanity at time of marriage. 1‘ Habitual intemperance, 1 With imprisonment for life. 1 Absence of 7 years. % With 
imprisonment of 2 years. * Wife under 16 at time of marriage. % Husband under 18 at time of marriage. % Feeble- 
mindedness or epilepsy for 5 years. ™% Defendant obtained divorce from plaintiff in any other state or country. 
% Absence. 2% Attempt by one party on life of other. % Infected other party with communicable venereal disease. 
28 Joining a religious cult disbelieving in marriage. 2% Unchaste behavior of wife after marriage. % Public defama- 
tion. “18 months, *% With imprisonment of 3 years, 18 months of which have been served. %§ Any cause which, 
by laws of state, renders marriage null and void at its inception. %4 With imprisonment of 5 years. *% With imprison- 
ment of 3 years. % Noncohabitation for 3 years. *7 10 years, %1 year, if contracted after marriage. * Gross 
neglect of duty. Any other gross misbehaviour or wickedness. 4! Absence of 2 years. ‘4? Infamous crime before 
marriage. * Fugitive from justice and absent for 2 years. “ Absence of 5 years. If at time of marriage and 
incurable. 4 Indignities. 47 Ungovernable temper.. “8 Noncohabitation for 2 years. “ Incompatibility. 5 Impris- 
onment for 2 years, sentence being for 7 years or more. § Noncohabitation for 5 years. 


Defendant | 19512 


Alat 60 das 60 da.3 8,935 
(LXV ESS aP Seeeaec a eee? 1 yr. lyr. 1 yr. 4,240 
« Arkansas.............++ Saat | we oo da: none none BBaA 
California,........ 1 yr. lyr lyr. 3 
: 5 aes cme ec é b : 8,542 
_ Colorado Bhs ie ee 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 jn. ' 4,400' 
eels Rte det Welavone ne 3 yr. none none 2,625 
Be LDOTAWAT OSE ulm os sue ers fe. 2 yr. none none 625 
DEC ee Ne eos. lyré 6 mo. 6 mo. 1,383 
Lg pores Ree a cicttisial o/c. ofa iecsis'<ia 90 da. none none 18,675 
ECW TE soo Rega ao Bede Sena os lyr. 30 da. 30 da. 11,020 
Idaho WE ee Cee Cech Gide signees 6 wk. none none 2,569 
, Mlinois RRR ieae o cists siecle ts ws lyr. none none 23,716 
MRCS d oici aa doe e/eies woes 1 yr. none none 12,524 
BUBLO Wr fa atm iets sin So at ce cicsls os 1 yr. 1 yr.8 1 yr.18 5,214 
ADSAS Pe so rcisind «Ch acrem wins © lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 4,722 
IREMMBICRY chattels wcnsin cick sai deisnie 2 lyr. none none sapere 
UGUISIANA rst seo wacclelets +S 1 yr. none® none® Seite 
Maitiemrsarcets. ...cenlectelo.t 6 mo. none none 2,048 
Maryland eerste! os. tales seis ce lyr. none none 4,896 
Massachusetts 5 yr. 6 mo. 2 yr. 6,413 
Michigan ER Pe aot eae ayes lyr. none iQ) 15,446 
Minnesotamie. 222.005.226.204 on 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 3,825 
MISSISSIDPI ous ot ee lyr. @9) 0°) 5,464 
! Missouri lyr. none none 12,131 
Montana lyr. none none 1,837 
Nebraska lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,356 
INBVAGA RR cE SS we civic scins 6 wk. none none 9,464 
New Hampshire............... 1 yr. none none 1,085 
NOWHOTSOYES. caveiclensss sc es: 2 yr. none none 5,675 
NeWAMORICO tice. n os eacivlnvss 1 yr.” none none 2,942 
NEW; VOrKue ras: . del tcke A: (@) none 3 yr.l2 Ake ate | Ae 
North Carolina................ 2 yr none none arf 
NanthiDakotatceafveceacicncev> lyr. (4) (O) 611 
OND Geer repartee arate Wale shore os 1 yr. none none 20,922 
OklanOMay Fale; oreie oss Sess vote 1 yr 6 mo 6 mo NORD 
OTESON <5 aes «oli ee elng 2 < 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 6,133 
PennsyWanldertenaer. occ cisces +s LY none none 11,768 
Rioderlslandiae >. uti. nace. 2. 2 yr. none none 1,035 
SouthsCarolinage. 2 2.5.25. =. lyr. none none 2,173 
South Dakotateee. S230 3.6 2s lyr. none nonel4 868 
UCTIICEEED ad. ose pe papeeneee 2 yr. - none nonelé 7,669 
TOKE Soot adh Baas Seer 1 yr. 1 yr. 1 yr.9 37,330 
UTR peer Serer los cvetnin'aicivie's © 3 mo. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,259 
2 Vermont Semen cas 0 e's ste. otis lyr. none 2 yr.i6 585 
Vitiginia’ citaepitets.c sc <aaseteis'siene 1 yr. 4 mo. 4 mo. 6,058 
Washingtonbemress:.:c1este< ccs 1 yr. none none 8,591 
West Virginlaiee .....<12:s <eifetess: 1 yr.16 60 da.” 60 da.1? ee ey) foeho: 
Wisconsintente: cfs. orient 2 yr. lyr. lyr. 4,273, | hee 
WyOmingateertt .c..eteeeeene 60 da. none none 1,148 


1Include reported annulments. * Leaders (....) indicate data unavailable. * Divorced persons may remarry 7 


each other at any time. 4 At discretion of court. *Incomplete. ° 2 yr. if cause for divorce occurred outside 

7 Estimated. 8% For husband; 10 mo. for wife. In case of adultery, guilty party cannot marry accomplice. 9% At- 
cretion of court: or in case of children, 6-mo. waiting period mandatory. 10 Until court is adjourned that grants the 
divorce. 4 Action for divorce may be maintained where: (1) both parties were residents of state when offense was 
committed; (2) parties were married within state; (3) plaintiff was resident of state when offense was committed and 
is resident when action is commenced; (4) offense was committed within state and injured party is resident of State 
when action is commenced. “By modification of decree by court. 1 Party guilty of adultery may Never marry 


the corespondent. 
cent party. 1 Period may be shortened by court. 162 years if residence is acquired after cause of divorce action 
arose. No residence required in case of adultery if personal service can be had within state. 7 Attornéy cam 1 U 

waiting period if desired. 1% Unless otherwise set out by judge. For cruelty only, but technically not ustally 
observed. %Servicemen acquire residence by being continuously stationed at military base in state for 1 year. 


21 Must have resided in county for 3 mo. * 3-mo. period between first and final judgment. 


4 In case of adultery, guilty party may not marry, except to Innocent party, until death of inno- 


| leformation Pladee ral 4 
Marriages and Divorces in the United States, 1890-1953 


Source; U.8. Public Health Service. 


Year Marriages Rate! | Divorces? Rate! Year Marriages Rate! | Divorces? Rate? ‘ 

570,000 9.0 33,461 a N26 eet ase 1,202,574 10.2 184,678 1.6 

620,000 8.9 40,387 6 BO) 225. Sons ee 1,201,053 10.1 196.292 1.6 

709,000 9.3 55,751 J bs 7d ode Sas a 3 1,182,497 9.8 | 200,176 1.7 

742,000 9.6 60,984 8 1029 ood ets Sagan: 1,232,559 10.1 205,876 LT 

776,000 9.8 61,480 8 RIGO eho ado 1,126,856 9.2 195,961 1.6 

818,000 10.1 64,925 8 pS ee Sree 1,060,914 8.6 188,003 1.5 

815,000 9.9 66,199 8 S52 eae. ee 981,903 7.9 164,241 1.3 

842,000 10.0 67,976 8 $933: ct 25 -em = 1,098,000 8.7 165,000 1.3 

895.000 10.5 72,062 8 GO8G Sa come 1,302,000 10.3 204,000 1.6 

936,936 10.8 76,571 B] PGBS a3. 4: ott neke 1,327,000 10.4 218,000 LJ, 

857,461 9.7 76,852 3 1956)... <a ae. 1,369,000 10.7 236,000 1.8 

897,354 9:9 79,671 a) PCRS Ge oe Spe ee 1,451,296 11.3 249,000 19 

948,166 10.3 83,045 a] 1958 0.23 ame 1,330,780 10.3 244,000 19 

955,287 10.2 89,219 1.0 2s eg eee ee 1,403,633 10.7 251,000 1.9 

1,004,602 10.5 94,318 1.0 Ut ee Bien 1,595,879 12.1 264,000 2.0 

1,021,398 10.5 91,307 9 PETA Se eee 1,695,999 12.7 293,000 2.2 

1,025,092 10.3 100,584 1.0 UY Ve Be Be Sea 1,772,132 13.2 321,000 24 

OSI Se ae eee ee 1,007,595 10.0 104,298 1.0 yA ee ee 1,577,050 11.7 359,000 2.6 
OLDEEN Te nets icici .s 1,075,775 10.6 114,000 Li J CPS Rear Oey eee 1,452,394 10.9 400,000 25 
UO Gi Cy ee 1,144,200 11.1 121,564 1.2 pe Lp ee 1,612,992 12.2 485,000 By 
COI ees aac 1,000,109 9.7 116,254 11 1986) os Foe. 2,291,045 16.4 610,000 4.3 
MOOR Hs cee a aot 1,150,186 11.0 141,527 1.3 Vee ae Ae et 1,991,878 13.9 483,000 3.4 
CVA Se a ee 1,274,476 12.0 170,505 1.6 1948. 2 Sa te 1,811,155 12.4 408,000 2.8 
ISVS ee ee 1,163,863 10.7 159,580 LS 4069 | oe eee an 1,579,798 10.6 397,000 27 
CEVA Ss, eee 1,134,151 10.3 148,815 1.4 R950 os eRe te 1,667,231 11.1 385,144 2.6 
OAS Ee cists 1,229,784 11.0 165,096 1.5 $OBLe. ocdasese sy 1,594,694 10.4 381,000 2.5 
CL 1,184,574 10.4 170,952 Po pV a oe 1,539,318 9.9 392,000 2.5 
SATA Sie 1,188,334 10.3 175,449 1.5 F053 35350 oe 1,566, 7935 0.98 0 ocmed == 


1Per 1,000 population. Divorce rates for 1917-19 and 1941-46 are based on population including armed forces 
overseas; for 1940 and 1947—52, on population excluding armed forces overseas. Marriage rates for 1917-19 and 1940-52 
are based on Senuatios excluding armed forces overseas, *Includes annulments. % Marriage licenses. NOTE: 
Figures for marriages for all years include partial or complete estimates for some states; figures for divorces are esti- 
mated, except for 1900, 1905, 1922-32 and 1950. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Per cent of popu- Per cent who Per cent of popu- Per cent who 
lation singlet ever marry? lation single? ever marry? 
Age Male Female Male Female | Age Male Female Male Female 
RTE CAGE Acree baie a 99.1 98.0 92.2 93.5 Bat cn tcke ere ae 11.9 8.3 58.5 42.1 
OS Sy Bet ar 99.2. 94.0 92.4 93.5 SA Mra hh cheat 11.0 8.1 54.1 38.0 
(Uy yee ae OR eee 98.4 86.4 92.5 93.5 BB io Siath ne eectee 10.9 9.3 49.7 34.3 
ME TENGEN fev Adicts. s atte 96.1 75.6 92.6 93.3 BGR. asiee walle oeee 10.3 8.1 45.6 31.0 
LO erhate asunehet ove 90.7 62.4 92.7 92.9 BU ah eck wekols eee 9.7 78 41.6 27.9 
A renee Cae SiciBasc 82.2 50.0 92.6 92.1 DR ccna etermalatecione 9.9 8.3 38.1 25.2 
CuI csi sip vised vis ¢ 70.2 38.7 92.3 90.8 BOs fe ths asthe 8.9 7.5 34.8 22.6 
78 ese ee ERY ET 58.6 30.1 91.8 89.0 AD). Fach dtaca eens 9.9 9.3 31.7 20.2 
7 hen a Te 47.1 23.9 90.0 86.3 CW eae teeta te 8.5 7.5 28.8 18.1 
Vat ee See 38.4 19.8 89.6 82.8 1 ND Ey Se cots 8.8 8.1 26.0 16.1 
Aiki Oe ee a 32.2 16.5 88.0 78.5 EWES ei ates Sere f5 8.2 7h) 23.5 14.4 
PATRAS SR Der Maas 27.6 15.0 85.9 73.7 yy EOS Tate op 8.7 7.7 21.2 12.8 
Limonene sols «'s 22.7 DZ? 83.4 68.9 AS acrrittinnetheatiere 9.5 8.9 19.1 11.3 
13.4 SR SCE ae 19.4 11.6 80.3 64.4 80 Af han Seen 9.6 8.8 11.1 6.1 
71) Ss. US a 16.6 10.4 76.6 59.9 95: iadrosi a Beene 8.9 8.0 6.2 3.2 
= UNE ape apy ee ahd Bk 15.9 10.8 72.3 55.3 60) sh tea cerenenee 9.2 8.6 3.3 1.6 
«Uh aetna 13.3 9.2 675 50.8 65 and over........ 8.3 8.9 1.9 0.8 


Se ese ne eee 13.1 9.2 63.0 46.4 


1 Per cent single within specified year of age in 1950, in 34% % sample of population. 2 Per cent of persons ai: 
at beginning of year of age who marry during that year an all later years. NOTE: “Single” mueane those ae 
piamied: that is, it excludes widowed and divorced. Hence, ‘‘marriage prospects’’ refers to likelihood of first marriage 


Hospital Facilities in the U. S., 1953 


Source: American Medical Association. g 
Nerv- Eye, 
ous ear, ; TOTALS 
’ & Tuber- Ma- | Indus-| nose, | Chil- ry 
State General | mental | culosis | ternity| trial | throat | dren’s | Other | Hospitals Beds Patients 
Alabama.......... 96 8 7 1 +" 1 5 118 21,196 324,201 t 
Arizona............ 51 1 | 10 i 4 66 7285 «121.467 
Arkansas Roe eee 73 2 2 2 1 1 81 14,513 187,648 ing 
California.......... 278 47 26 10 3 1 5 36 406 113,958 1,454,637 33 
Colorado.......... 76 9 8 2 1 i 5 | 102 18,947 238,775 
Connecticut........ 33.| 14 at Es 14 72 24,115 285,763 
Delaware.......... 10 3 HS ee 2 16 4,646 43,178 
pis 17 2 1 2 1 6 30 15,916 173,495 
Florida............ 119 7 4 2 1 1} 12} 146 24,634 «385,538 
GOB! bac5.%:..:- 119 7 1 2 1 1 9 140 27,242 380,736 
| a ae 45 3 1 1 2 2 52 4,650 82,084 
Miligls 5. isis... 230-427,80- |aege 5 2 3 3 | 53 | 354 105,961 1,179,466 
Jinn Eee es aa 104 16 11 - 1 1 8 141 32,634 465,816 
WOW Ere ooas Se cows 106 12 5 2 zs =2 ae 4 129 23,101 326,461 
IRAHSOS- 5, -clesavn.c 0 123 7 2 1 2 s 44 7 142 18,960 275,357 
Kentucky a: SA ee 93 11 10 1 1 5 121 23,540 337,424 
Louisiana ee Ea 106 7 5 1 1 1 4 125 23,749 403,190 
MAMGe 5 3 gate. eee 40 6 4 ns re 2 52 8,872 94,612 
Maryland.......... 48 14 7 é 3 10 82 29,674 299,536 
Massachusetts aaah 140 33 21 3 2 3 18 220 69,213 639,578 
Michigan’.......<<.. 183 24 21 2 1 1 1 25 258 66,614 880,751 
Minnesota. OE 163 15 10 3 1 1 1 16 210 35,343 479,279 
Mississippi ata Se 97 6 1 : 104 13,938 214,170 
Missouri........... 110 15 6 6 3 ae 2 15 157 38,600 472,676 
Montana.......... 56 1 1 ee 1 1 Es 1 61 6,080 115,606 
Nebraska...... 103 5 | 2 3 ee 1 5 117 13,977 194,392 
Nevada: te suse. so. 15 t = An ae Se Ps ag 16 1,516 28,978 
New Hampshire... . 32 3 2 a ee ne ae 4 41 6,512 80,480 
New Jersey........ 92 17 15 2 *? 1 1 28 156 53,593 545,060 
New Mexico....... 38 4 5 % 1 #2 nf 2 50 5,364 90,332 
New York......... 315 55 46 8 1 7 4 76 512 222,772 1,964,620 
North Carolina..... 145 12 18 1 1 Z i! 8 188 32,397 520,277 
North Dakota. ..... 49 2 1 1 - 53 7,007 104,125 
(0) ee Ss eae 165 29 24 9 1 1 3 22 254 73,836 1,019,581 
Oklahoma......... 107 7 4 1 5 124 19,497 248,592 
OKegOncn srse= 5 23 64 6 4 1 Fe 2! 80 12,398 208,757 
Pennsylvania. ..... 232 40 16 5 4 4 42 343 110,943 1,272,502 
Rhode Island...... 15 4 1 1 2 23 9,934 94,042 
South Carolina..... 59 3 5 1 68 15,682 246,893 
South Dakota. ..... 60 3 2 3 68 7,311 104,215 
Tennessee......... 107 12 11 6 1 11 148 25,487 385,988 
WONaS. o>. Gor ae. 474 18 18 4 5 9 20 554 58,503 1,097,091 
Utah cheer ccc oe 29 3 1 1 il 1 36 5,302 87,854 
Vermont. 23.723 3.:2. 22 3 2 Pf 1 28 4,223 55,383 
Vitginiadia.ceeseos< 94 11 7 tg 1 2 6 121 33,046 432,842 
Washington........ 107 8 12 1 1 1 8 138 26,287 381,379 
West Virginia. ..... 69 5 5 an fe a ia 6 85 13,767 270,319 
Wisconsin......... 141 40 20 1 1 13 216 36,172 516,338 
Wyoming..... “ore 32 3 1 36 4,107 57,577 
Total, 1953... 0.2 §,0871 5932 4203 804 325 508 457 5338 | 6.8409 1,573,014 19,869,061 
Wotals1952 So. -50c 4,924 585 428 83 31 51 45 518 6,665 1,541,615 18,914,847 
AGtallGoben. oss ve 4,890 596 430 90 32 §3 44 502 6,637 1,529,988 18,237,118 
Total, 1950........ 4,713 579 431 92 27 51 44 493 6,430 1,456,912 17,023,513 
Total; 1948........ 4,589 586 438 100 33 46 39 504 6,335 1,142,520 16,422,774 
Total, 1945. ....... 4,744 563 449 106 36 42 44 527 6,511 1,738,944 16,257,402 
Total, 1940........ 4,432 602 479 116 33 41 46 542 6,291 1,226,245 10,087,548 


2—18,692,812; 2 749,393—328,336; 3 88,406—108,471; 4 5,726—89,168; & 3,078— 
8 Includes (hospitals—beds—patients admitted): orthopedic, 91—7,427 
lescent and rest, 159—12,565—44,987; hospital departments of insti- 
9 Classification by control: Federal, 392; state, 550; 
2,206; individual and partnership, 900; 


1 Beds—patients admitted: 653,75: 
69,254; 6 2,503—116,168; 7 5,583—159,799. 
—41,109; isolation, 28—3,516—24,859; conval 
tutions, 160—20,981—124,105; all others, 95—20,084—69,993. 
county, 713; city, 396; city-county, 85; church, 1,169; nonprofit associations, 


corporations (profit unrestricted), 429. 


al years ending June 20 
Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


eT 9 
WSPAIIANINUAM Ais seca ire oi cere cw owes ei oo 


i i is 


sportation, etc., of stolen motor vehicle. .... 
SaVENUTATTIGMME nS aes tac ko Nets ok clare 
eservation, D. C., high seas & terr. cases. . 


ts aoe eh 45 851 
a a a ee ee ett at 32 267.—Ss«<107 18 48 49 


TOTAL ALL ChE sgeqonsenbeciaee see 23,597 23,003 21,200 16,787 18,063 18,950 18896 20,022 


a. 


im Jommitments for income-tax violation not classified separately before 1943. 


Methods of Execution in the United States 


ita“ 


Method State Method 
5 3 hoa See Electrocution New Mexico ....... Electrocution 
oheeereto Bren Lethal gas New York ......... Electrocution 
An Sic CE Electrocution North Carolina ..... Lethal gas 
tea) Cae Lethal gas North Dakota ...... No death penalty 
ROOOL ACO © cf isviies so. Lethal gas Ohio aN Gest oe ne: Electrocution 
Connecticut ....... Electrocution Oklahoma cc. Lethal gas? 
Delaware .......... Hanging Oregon) 32a, esas Lethal gas 
». by 4 com OC nae Electrocution Pennsylvania ...... Electrocution 
ids 6:0 Re Electrocution Rhode Island ...... No death penalty 
Ole oA Oe Electrocution South Carolina .... Electrocution 
Be eME sas ty ve olaiec Hanging South Dakota ...... Electrocution 
aieaanateVelets,* iek:5 Electrocution Tennessee ......... Electrocution 
‘1550 CES Electrocution Texas” ........«.... Mlectrocution 
2) 009 tne OSES Hanging Utah ig hose a aD eine 
MPAART ELE Sts i) cF60e 5) «).9. 01-0. Hanging or shooting 
BSOMUUCEY 2.6 ...056 Electrocution Vermont] ee Electrocution 
Baowisiang ......... Electrocution Wirginia\ x0... sattae Electrocution 
BME Ve leh ohsiis 'e\s,-as No death penalty Washington ....... Hanging 
5 Hanging West Virginia ...... Electrocution 
Massachusetts ..... Electrocution Wisconsing rea No death penalty 
meichigan .......... No death penalty Wyoming | pec sce Lethal gas 
‘Minnesota ......... No death penalty U.S. (Fed Gov't.) .- () 
Mississippi saa RO eee Lethal gas Alask aise iy es en Hanging 
BMIssOUrl .......... Lethal gas American Samoa ... Hanging 
mviontana .......... Hanging Canal Zone ........ Hanging 
meNebraska .......... Electrocution Guam es oe pee ee Hanging 
4 BNOVAGAE Mn iarttcnke. s Lethal gas Hawaell ie). were Hanging 
_New Hampshire .... Hanging Puerto: Rico eee No death penalty 
New Jersey .......; Electrocution Virgin Islands ..... Hanging 


__ 1Method shall be that used by state in which sentence is imposed. If state does not have death penalt: Federal 
Judge shall prescribe method for carrying out death sentence. * Law passed in 1951 provides that deat be, inflicted 

‘a py ee peuton bolaetda tetris Gp gene is ee heen ee: ee shown with each state is maximum penalty 
f a certain other crimes, In most states having capital punishment, jur 

— shall be death or life imprisonment. ewe % at ine eho Seats 


-_ 


‘ 
t 
: 
; 
| 


-,.> 


Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 1953. 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. J 
(Data in this table are from reports furnished the FBI by 1,174 cities over 2,500 in population. This represents a 


ony eae ray eG ree) Census. The FBI points out that these 1953 figures are in no way 
a I a 
Offense charged Males Per cent Females Per cent Total Per cent — 

Criminal homicide: 

Murder & nonnegligent manslaughter......... 1,838 a 361 Z 2,199 1 

Manslaughter by negligence................. 1,095 al 96 @) 1,191 Lea 
RGUNCK ERR w enrreee hd re ee 11,285 Fi 501 +} 11,786 sh 
Avgravalo Aesault, coe) oe ene BS 17,760 1.1 3,354 1.7 21,114 1.2 
OIHUR SScautee | oe to ey Sl 61,345 3.8 6,790 Bf) 68,135 3.8 
Burglary—breaking or entering................ 36,113 23 766 4 36,879 2.1 
[Wi a ee 1) 1 en Se a ea 58,695 3.7 9,500 49 68,195 3.8 
MUD TREt Foe! don. seve ree. cate cccceeee 19,870 -12 521 3 20,391 11 
Embezzlement & fraud: <.<%ai. -.-<2-0+ o=<0 »0% 9,698 6 2,179 Li 11,877 7 
Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc.......... 2,474 2 260 dl 2,734 2 
Forgery & counterfeiting...................... 6,148 4 1,003 A) 7,151 4 
RADG ees, ) J. itcteeee ti. cds coe ot 4,023 Peed We dese an 4,023 2 
Prostitution & commercialized vice............. 5,479 3 14,866 Teh 20,345 FAT 
PettiergSex OUSNSOS AU a 2. ek Sa eee = 11,197 e7/ 3,144 1.6 14,341 8 
Narcotic drug laws.......... ay > 2 4,787 a 894 a 5,681 3 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.............. 12,506 8 679 =) 13,185 “ff 
Offenses against family & children.............. 17,794 1.1 1,822 9 19,616 gi 
ENIROUAWS ee i Se See cee MS hes mcg 27,247 1.7 6,467 3.3 33,714 19 
Driving while intoxicated...................... 76,252 4.8 3,246 LT 79,498 4.4 
Disatderyecgnguct...\. Sa¥e. es... cde. os cca 166,757 10.4 32,791 16.9 199,548 11.1 
Dromkerinesseies <5 kites Oe sce are cce-ea0 ee 714,446 44.6 59,650 30.7 774,096 43.3 
WEY TEA ese Oa ae ee 66,445 4.2 9,309 48 75,754 4.2 
AIMS 5 ete sooo «Rei ses eins ds so ele 35,990 2.3 3,666 1.9 39,656 2.2 
SUSPICIONS ees... ree iat Sit Kana acne = soot 68,755 4.3 7,948 4.1 76,703 4.3 
AUOMMeL ONONSES: 14. 0.55 Sie eeie ees aie ee 158,923 10.0 24,425 12.6 183,348 10.2 
OWAETAR REO S510 Daz 4, shiek sat ceiee tre eee 1,596,922 100.0 194,238 100.0 1,791,160 100.0 

1Less than 1/10 of 1 per cent. 

Arrests by Age Groups, 1953 
Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests 

Under 15.... 57,582 it de olan Seed 40,940 7) OE Ce 43,810 30-34..... 225,034 50 &over 303,223 
DOSS octede 24,346 1982.2. 39,160 i ee ta 47,832 35-39..... 217,139 Not known 961 
iE Sane 30,487 20 Fo ocnnac 33,494 7. Tee eae 49,764 40-44..... 199,269 TOTAL... .1,791,160 
LIRR. close 37,391 7A er Beare 41,505 V1 <4: 234,484 45-49..... 164,739 


Estimated Number of Major Crimes in the U.S., 1946-53 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


ere 


Crime 1946 
Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter....... 8,442 
Manslaughter by negligence................. 4,701 
Rap@ terrace ie ost e eco sates 12,117 
ROUMORY stare Cun ORR TES Estee faiece.s s7esisici6 spi 62,782 
Aggravated assault.............0. see eeeeees 67,512 
Burglary—breaking or entering.............. 357,991 
LARCENY NOM Gacckbisetg sic es tees dees. 941,738 
AUTO UGE ee cgeaeielet ccc sd ee eecudeele ds 229,920 
TROLAU IA OL. OMNES civ asicyae:ajsiarslbee scene are 1,685,203 


1948 


7,620 
5,390 
16,180 
54,990 
77,310 
377,640 
978,000 
169,540 


1,686,670 


1950 


7,020 
5,330 
16,580 
53,230 
80,950 
411,980 
1,044,160 
170,780 


1,790,030 


1951 


6,820 
5,510 
16,800 
52,090 
78,640 
407,130 
1,118,210 
196,960 


1,882,160 


1952 


7,210 
5,650 
17,240 
58,140 


87,930 


* 442,760 
1,202,270 
215,310 


2,036,510 


1953 


7,120 
5,690 
17,900 
63,100 
92,600 
479,120 
1,267,020 
226,530 


2,159,080 


i 


orth Dakota........ 
BUOR erases: 


South Carolina...... 
outh Dakota....... 


TCR 


“Washington......... 
West Virginia........ 
_ * Wisconsin 


60 pf AF 
A 

50 

50 K 
60 | 


5021 

55 

50 pf AG 
50 pf 
651 


1 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 
Feb. 15 
©) 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 20 
Hans = 
Dec. 15 
On issue 
Jan. 2 
Dec. 1 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 29 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 25 
Mar. 1 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 1 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 
On issue 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Dec. 15 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 1 
On issue 
Mar. 1 
Dec. 11 
On issue 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 1 
Sept. 15 
Jan. 1 
Mar. 1 
Feb od 
Dec. 15 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 
Jan. 1 
June 20 
On issue 
Dec. 1 


Reciprocal 
«) 

30 days 
() 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
30 days 


Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
60 days 

Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 


Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
90 days 
Reciprocal!°® 


90 days 
Reciprocal 
(3) 
Reciprocal 
30 days!214 
Cy 

No limit 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
@) 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
90 days™ 
Reciprocal 
60 days!” 


Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
90 days 
60 days 


30 days 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
60 days 


Reciprocal 
90 days 
Reciprocal 
90 days 


® Excise tax. 
Visitors must register immediately. 

18 Nebraska operator’s license required in 30 days. 
8 For automobiles; busses 55 mph; large trucks 45. 
- *” As of July 1, 1953, nonresident car must 

_ of owner, 211953 law makes it traffic offense to drive unreasona) 
_ ment with other states. 


10 Public liability insurance required 
18 Until home-state 
16 $15 maximum. 

Called 1952 ‘‘Security- 
ates of place of residence 
trucks, by_agree- 
8; trucks 45 m, 


‘= * 


bear valid registration pl 
bly slowly. 


2 As to commercial 
28 Unless otherwise posted; trucks and busses 45 mph. 


24 Passenger vehicle; 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


cense 
17 Vis- 


— 


English Language Daily and Sunday U. S. Newspapers 
(as of Sept. 30, 1953) 
Source: Editor & Publisher. 


. Morning papers Evening papers Total M & E Sunday papers — 

State & circulation & circulation »  & circulation & airselpee j 
Alabama Besa denccs <aicaee 3 174,205 15 397,984 18 572,189 13 500,773 4 
‘CTCL AR Cee ee ener 4 104,774 9 108,799 13 213,573 4 145,930 
Arkansas SF ety ar eee 6 141,817 29 209, 462 35 351,279 9 287,508 Z 
WET aan a ee Re ll alae 21 1,529,110 102 2,528, 364 123 4,057,474 23 3,169,304 
Colorado Soya Ae aR 5 182,201 22 358,623 + 27 540,824 10 605,325 
MCORP GU Caters ay <5 ccm ote a 6 172,123 20 510,033 26 682,156 6 429,109 
Dab. Gs rr ae 1 25,094 2 71,016 3 96,110 1 24,269 
D. C. Reese vine seme Saas 2 328,411 3 500,204 § 828,615 3 751,800 
UUs ae lied ae gee CRE 11 632,257 31 462,397 42 1,094,654 27 950,785 
IBOLT city Ses Sonacolwnn Goa 5 333,226 24 475,488 29 808,714 10 741,317) See 
MAND Meas Fe oats oimainic cS oe 4 60,443 ll 71,306 15 131,749 3 94,859. 
OY Gy 28 2 Seppe ea 9 1,410,928 78 2,308,223 87 3,719,151 17 3,333,787 
WEAN iter occa cc ot oes. oe 12 418,193 75 1,115,323 87 1,533,516 17 919,511 
LOWER. coos cig cen ane 4 300,910 40 623,804 44 - 924,714 7 792,126 
IRANSUG Serta. Sa-cclnapjeitie’s os 5 « 5 191,845 51 492 079 56 683,924 16 478,813 
[TS 0" eps pe eae 7 281,497 26 401,322 33 682,819 13 504,126 
PRES Es <eie Sicictc gisocwaiWes 2 2) oxy 6 305,414 16 394,799 22 700,213 10 588,493 
WaT ee Pie Sorat arc oae 5 175,662 6 70,846 11 246, 508 3 177,197 
ELS LETT eet, MB eee 4 209,693 8 504,778 12 714,471 3 659,951 
Massachusetts. ............. 7 1,071,610 45 1,489,717 52 2,561,327 10 1,695,174 
Michipanora< 32 Sak ns 0S 505° 2 459,410 52 1,758,844 54 2,218,254 12 1,954,308 
MInGBSOta se .cec. cs ces'secb 4 337;897, |= 26 639,943 30 977,780 5 873,386 
WISSISSIPP loco oc.cramiciele'si> os 5 69,477 15 171,085 20 240,562 8 161,848 
HIBS AUNT eet ee cecal ovis sc aes 8 735,673 50 1,052,129 58 1,787,802 10 1,380,036 
MoNtala. ceo. wvsie ers nates 5 91,458 13 66,102 18 157,560 10 141,658 
Nebraska. (419. 2c. vast eo 3 168,128 17 282,221 20 450,349 5 333,746 
LTO Fe ee Se aa lee 2 22,833 6 41,755 8 64,588 2 34,554 
New Hampshire............. 1 21,773 9 87,811 10 109,584 1 32,761 
NGWIJETSEY. 21. uc cecanL enn 6 345,129 20 863,970 26 1,209,099 8 707,965 
NOW. IMGXICOt sie. oo es ws oe 1 32,897 14 99,420 15 132,317 8 93,797 
NEWAVOYRSt a Ab csec oes oe 23 4,701,421 71 3,574,070 94 8,275,491 20 9,732,990 
North Carolina.........-.... 9 466,692 38 475,618 47 942,310 16 617,370 
North Dakota.............-- 3 56,095 9 91,434 12 147,529 2 83,345 
OND se ees oe ce ones 9 750,893 90 2,486,179 99 3,237,072 22 1,996,389 
GRiNON aL eect ce ne 8 285,655 44 404,449 Sy. 690,104 4l 647,618 
OFEVONI seme ates care etree. 4 254,656 18 342,361 22 597,017 7 567,691 
Pennsylvania........ Lae = 28 1,393,136 101 2,704,379 129 4,097,515 15 3,291,464 
Rhodecistands..0 2253 a<c%s-- 1 46,299 6 233,891 7 280,190 2 184,198 
South Carolina.............. 8 286,838 9 132,690 17 419,528 7 314,503 
South Dakotas. cajiece. +--+ 1 3,000 11 148,724 12 151,724 6 106,159 
UCT ICS =o o8 Sa aaieoaaEaee 8 473,864 22 508,385 30 982,249 12 786,582 
MGXAS wees Ge oreyidinte See endive 24 1,042,574 88 1,527,471 112 2,570,045 77 2,227,496 
1 ds oa 1 91,281 4 131,501 5 -202,782 | -_ A Sige 
Werinoltnecacactsess vee. es 2 48,709 8 43,748 10 92,457 1 12,391 
Vinpinidiennne # rcs ciaraicieie orsleiec 10 357,481 23 396,390 33 753,871 13 531,737 
Washington................. 6 308,435 19 578,535 25 886,970 10 826,871 
West. Virginia.)......0.2..-.05 9 240,745 22 274,735 31 515,480 9 393,781 
Wisconse: 92k) ...:-sakoe 3 327,106 | 36 814,019 | 39 —«*1,051,126 | 3 818,668 
Wyomings'. sles. «,.ss00e 6 33,567 4 33,386 10 66,953 3 29,872 
MOLAl UsSce ent, foceatearsea: 327 «21,412,474 | 1,458 33,059,812 | 1,785 54,472,286 544 45,948,554 


327. «21,159,527 | 1,459 32,791,088 | 1,786 53,950,615 545 ~ 46,210,136 
319 21,222,525 | 1,454 32,795,413 | 1,773 54,017,938 543 46,279,358 
322 21,266,126 | 1,450 32,562,946 | 1,772 53,829,072 549 46,582,348 
329.. 21,004,650 | 1,451 31,840,901 | 1,780 52,845,551 546 46,398,968 
328 21,081,905 | 1,453 31,203,392 | 1,781 52,285,297 530 46,308,081 
Total U. S., Sept. 30, 1947....| 328 20,762,317 | 1,441 30,910,959 | 1,769 51,673,276 511 45,151,319 
Total .U. S., Sept. 30, 1946....] 334 20,545,908 | 1,429 30,381,597 | 1,763 50,927,505 497 = 43,665,364 


Total U. S., Sept. 30, 1952.... 
Total U. S., Sept. 30, 1951.... 
Total U. S., Sept. 30, 1950.... 
Total U. S., Sept. 30, 1949.... 
Total U. S., Sept. 30, 1948.... 


Evening! or es 
SE SERIES SET ree ho We eae? Ao oe eee 153,025 160,593 


BGR) Ihe eee 115,663 
178,774 251,397 488,879 


esis rere fia. Soerelaiet >.» Storefolerotastaraleye « 5) mrclaats ee, eleemsere: 3 stara 180,929? 315,247 : 
Th epHaO Se scenes aeleenpolsler ads > elestameaiges|  aaketots 322,533 ae 
fs POST=HERALD (M); NEWS (E & S).. 2.0... cece ess ccecsnerees 213,677 : 
RECORD a AMERICAN CE) ADVERTISER AGG) nee eran ote tartans > 380,867? 189,3672 561,603 
SNP M TRAVELER: CE)... 5, hn ckie code von -sgsesednntanacanat 126,956? 204 ,4842 256,121 
RPM cn taiscsci shy leeidis,ssahcie. cte,s viohohare afotade tSSis «cesta eo Gated atve 122,000? 154,2412 369,241 cA 
RN cee yaar eels caigivln Seiciove cIvicte sheds Paro eloiathe cls Sev aavewre xe 269,150? enone 215,767 a 


_ eh SR aap ates hE! ee 155,420 | ....... | 301,283 
se ANA Sergent PRG 2 TA. gm 5 aie 135,367 | .2..... 4. 105,172 
_ Le RR ee eee: Ne Ae ec OO 877,636 | ...:... | 1,458,729 


Pints a1816 wes Slee sent nce eeeesacnasceceseeseeecseceveesetsccusseesece| eeecnes | WitVEI™ § ain ccininie 
Bee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee weet e were tere news ener e news een? PES IU asa nnne 
er eee eee eter eee nee en ee essesessesccseseccesesccssccee| SIF UVD | 8 aeseace 


De ee ee wwe weet eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee een e wee eeeeeeet  ceeneee |  S00,00U | aeaceee 


odt dquo tis SORES CERO BDR OECIOtE OR ORN DS oLOOree ean odecr Cesk dd leads 157,176 SEBS 
B3o28: 308,526 Rees? 


isl te ARNE Den RAC ete. eM RE. ae rl OBA, Oh Be 517,029 
ae EPP RE TRC IV ciccaibsc,cuceMeie toto gett oak! AMES ck Rata e” Meeane 137,193 |e eee ‘ 
Beh, Se A RP OR ee eee | Vee 166,083 231,934 . 
oc caiteSh Sau o) Reena siren Ra oe 72 le bles (ano il 106,822 
MO tie os Saetancbah niet me ate eines dees] BLOZ 29m | meee eee 200,701 
PR ro Sos asyeunss ein EM eRe oe RE | eames 155,852 160,398 j 
MEPS Soe ch oacs «Nalin nt ERE Re EER ee | eee 142,588 168,921 
MR erate oes es wins haha oe apeols OC Gane es eee | Rae 236 ,3662 353,675 ' 
6 OE EEE PRESS Me re se nea IRE: |p eens 154,690 
save apf ferera Set ane ato ce eT dee 4 535,570 
cue oct 5.5 SAP SING ROE OF RRC ene ort Seas icirey ser,  Ae BE TN Ee , 561,830 
2 dee tie Je SURO TE oR ae ME TD. aad me Ky Rey lls ue 477,131 
1.20 Soe: oe Oc ek eo APO CRONE, GS DR Se, 403,334 536,580 
Fort Wayne (Ind.): JOURNAL-GAZETTE (M & S); NEWS-SENTINEL (E)........ 62,796 77,929 91,498 
VOM STAR -RELEGRAM |... «caisc Joe ns sd one oektiee, tos thes cabin Meee 116,880 129,513 230,401 
Harrisburg (Pa.): PATRIOT (M); NEWS (E); PATRIOT-NEWS (S)............-. 34,065 82,994 109,176 
Hartford (OUTSET oe eee CEL a See ee eee me ea Ge feel 109,766) Hmeelys worse 
BO Eos a8 S06 a cnc cs Nicotine ohga S BERG. on seeeiec absense Ne | ok 8a, S68 el ae eeaee 130,518 
PU SEN PS oti /ssie aitiae MSE ON tease ae cia RUA CORR UR CUT akg) 10 7a | ree 62,968 
Peer tieaeaks Svscrntaine tall cee cee eee eee etree | ae 216,551 
100108 ARNG SGD OO eee a ee aa Real mR LY MINS | on, 206,567 
PETER eae ais ois cto s « cigcniteb eee eae ROM aie took tee ice | scant 97-800 par | een ae 302,557 
Ech: Udon he SRR ORe a eee 136,820 Range 148,087 
Kansas City (Mo): STAR iG 45S) TIMES CM). scsi oe ee eee ee ee 342,961 351,193 370,285 
MUBRRECKECATRY SGAZET LE sie c sécece ceosessc cc cmcn ac thicet Sopa ee. GA316 Pil ieee eee 105,593 
Tihs eee 40,776 93,308 120,541 
Mey coins cb SRR ts PO, ncn See ee 412,167 PAN 808,669 
Sa, See Ae ricpe purer Oo dcree Cerne Oem Be) (i. 2 a me be oe 691,853 
SC ADCO RIOTS NUE ERENT crn ort bie knoe oleae 322,0432 aE 
MR ee Lis os wale te ae kind GY SAREE ee HS, Pay Re On | eee 251,3642 Naa 
MO hai oak a ce Oe oak nae ee eS eee 193,7062 eee oie, 
“Louisville: COURIER-JOURNAL (M & S): TIMES CE) PRI. ce fc ee ee 207,215 171,654 306,673 
Memphis: COMMERCIAL APPEAL (M & S); PRESS-SCIMITAR (E)............ 203,146 130,181 254,707 
Be HE RAL De wea ccivese peteneeedic Gis sc sslelele o/h doncieid shbtenle Betieeie SEU 5 cee ENS | 41090 5k | aie 284,929 
Sac RR RPA EE Te a os 5 odie s ss. SI ee eee 125,316 110,071 
J OURNALE Ritecn Stein acy \eis Sidjeiste slo's erence eRe Ac, aoe eT ‘ 475,026 
SR Sener oC Mr? om . eae 234,977 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, figure is an average of the Monday-throu 

Z gh-Saturday circulation. 2 Figure is an 
_ average of the Monday- -through-Friday circulation; i.e., Saturday circulat 

os "the average. % Published all day. 4 Post office address ir Garon Ciiy. ation, 1h any See eee penee 


=e 


City and newspaper Morning! 
ee eee es oe ee ee ee ES Ce et 
Minneapolis: STAR (E); TRIBUNE (M & S)........ 20. .0.ceccecceccecceseees 199,518 
NesnviltaesEENNESSEAN «2. .'. Jog ueunereeb encarta | “Late Tr 114,899 

. Nassau County! (Long Island, N. ¥.): NEWSDAY..............0ccccecceceeceec] ceveeee 


NEMRNOR NEWS <5 7b cnn acter cee cemtertetct ered * (as: Here ei 2,039,7992 
CEI a Reet Si UR Ryne a ag Oe SRR Dek a ee eines 3a pa 865,1022 
SURI AL 7 AMERICAN stants gets tee ee? ce et. AE eS | wee 
ULES at aeeet a ROS IE a AR eee a ee ee reece 539,4352 
MMB UMELELEGRAM GEC SUN mere ee Neb te a. ocd: Sank ea 2s. 1k coaeann eee 
GMT eee ven soe ee ae A an. oda tan tea ol a ins 
ERATED TRG Sears 2a el an og = Se a aoc ea el 340,2352 
BORGER SEAND PRESS. CAINMIGAT NN. Va)oe ore nk. coves 6. oss. oc ce dees ceecl ueeeeas 
WALL STREET JOURNAL (Eastern Edition)....................02e.cceeeeeee 135,5552 
RUE tls ENGR E fee cece Conte ee ea eee se Ree oe, eee aN 

NGNERECIES-)> NEWS. toenerer eee. Seton eR imo Ce Freee No osenc 
DEP DGE Rete aol eo PD ok. oh aS Roos 194,822 

Norfolk-Portsmouth-South Norfolk: VIRGINIAN-PILOT (M & S); LEDGER- 

CURSES RS 2 ee PT eo Be EB. as a ep ee 102,790 

MammMdEtedns. >= ERIBUNE tone te ee ihe <p E Oe os <5 sae POR Ls Sueant 

Oklahoma City: OKLAHOMAN (M & S); TIMES (E)............002cee cece e ees 153,341 

eid aOR O-HERALD 2: 2 ke et cis eeten es Nass nie dB oh ecece 133,651 

eaedeipstiass BULLET Nis ect ee ote RE wn cPiSe Stier e's be deep snuiaed +2]. 5 + casts 
BURGERS ERC ere oe Ns ne ec re EI ag IER renin en gaatio mn SVE TT 637,2432 
CIES 5 SS asthe 3 9 ap a Ry, SR Ree iain Miia a 

PoenmeaREPUBLIC (M. & 5) GAZETTE (E): 2. siccvienwescwscccccesanecesscede 85,446 

Piet pee E REGS Peete fore tite nee a aie asaheeserstasetr tl) lneceeet 
SW ata PEO ema fee tees cs oe Cae teas Se eee ba tals d ers nesere ets 264,990 
SUSU EEEGRAR Mee serenade macite o sas toes aoe AeA: daicn plead omr'tn-nafes [Oe lark wees 

Portland (Maine): PRESS-HERALD (M); EXPRESS (£); TELEGRAM (S)......... 45,370 

POMuait@e TOR )— OREGONLAN tac eet baste ciate aicales naw tov. ne ss ese peck ae ms 229,132 
AEWA oer te tes cn Fe ee PR iaiee ee nie re Oa ash, alee BEE BE Ao wise «fly rhb e Rein 

EFOVIGENCD: (RoI) se BULLETING cts sad acene ee criete SI at on tteletek &daepareiose |p | kaos 
PRN Lene rte... Slated. 2 Aen soc a AAP ar ee oj 15 cals eins bald ain 3i0'5.5 45,730 

Raleshecncy: NEWS & OBSERVER perc. crckas cc bees. ses oaeenenselcees as 118,799 

Richmond (Va.): TIMES-DISPATCH (M & S); NEWS-LEADER (E).............. 123,841 


Rochester (N. Y.): DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE (M & S); TIMES-UNION (E).... 115,846 
SEG CUETO] DS le Oe ee 8 a eee en es Opies ie AV ene (mnie M4 


Sia LOMis ero —-OISPALGHs- «scat sence er ceack sos testa serhiinetinecceccdee| clnaeseu 
BOSE EIMOCIUA Tate ot te tn etek eae aca Oe Fete ie o agitele gwen e#isls 293,0122 
SETEAnN DISPATCH CE); PIONEERS PRESSICM Gc-S)uc cece. oo sete sen gine 90,644 
Salt Lake City: TRIBUNE (M & S); DESERET NEWS-SALT LAKE TELEGRAM (E) 90,475 
San Antonio: EXPRESS (M); NEWS (E); EXPRESS-NEWS (S)............----- 72,1442 
HE Ce ee Gus he © OE ob Be rence: Ger act Re 9 Cee En es Ge oes Demet ae meee 
SARE DICOGIPEVENUNGHTRIBUNES. caaen-c cotese = Saag sel sissies): secs ceels on cte cul) ss emsing 
UNION cccavesc Sei fos ae ea are Payal i ck a iziantss tin Dea > A wiehein*/9 alain’ 69,790 
ROME LANCISCOMIENA VEN ee lcle cher ctetesies Peseia tas Se beizies oko.) « afpbepslavoic «ain, + alelniesvie eimimie'sis 224,128 
MEER) NDC a oe wa = Re ere ae enor = Teaisiebelp,</acebielalnie.ajc\~) 2 sislaictoes 162,073 
AMO RUE LET Mae. cee ret ec oie ie cto aciereiv ie inter onre cima aarsieie See -(eyerate,s siaiels.siajotsjs |p Pac aps aaa 
PEWS oe re rea ese a reat sleccte ole tice ni cncisiais csepale island = discs wiabecay eie’eyeinimaimirin |) Me mlaks sala 
RSC AETIO CURIE Sorc cops ns oie a etetateig dicta, olele wiste aizpe,-\ ciate s¥ate vera am sjaje/ejolo™ si aiss aloes tell) | os'a/dleye ele 
POSTHINTEELIGENCER oo s.cfc crate « acle.e soto crcteinst ie oe Sisie v ojoiein wie vies eryininicivinietainie ne 189,314 
Shreveport (La.): TIMES (M & S); JOURNAL (E)........--.-- 00-22 eee seers 81,698 
Spokane (Wash.): SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. ... 2.22.26. eee cece ener eee eee eens 87,077 
Syracuse (N. Y.): HERALD-JOURNAL (E); HERALD-AMERICAN (S)........--..|  -.-+- 
POS ToSTANDARD ccc ororsciee ho ci niosc piniebhc cic < clea se vise ieee cian Mattie oleato's e% 87,593 
arpa Ce las) sed REBUN EG pe eteai ate. «cores ninjetarscels.o14(="~ o)eie vi sssiusmieiorniel le /s|ieigleisin > = 121,133 
GEL LCA DE cette roe eee arta ete rae eee wie ees came el srelaieinie’s |) re slats shels 
Tulsa (Okla.): WORLD (M & S); TRIBUNE (E).......--.--------- esse eee eee 85,498 
Washington (D. C.): POST & TIMES HERALD.........-..2-. 0052 seeee renee eee 383,4952 
EVENING STAR; SUNDAY STAR........-..-.---0scceeeceee cece essence tee] teers 
IEW Gates ag a es ce eae ley al at tele aim cireat a, ints aie old's) Seislaieicnsis 4.) isle = ayele« 
Wichita ‘CKans.): EAGLE) cic onic. esc. se cece ween ne es eetins cdot steele csecse. 89,690 
RESIN OH Wee a oaey t= aE ie f(a Naas stasis eles Galas site aa. F wile sie lelfes's |) raieiee'as 
Winston-Salem: JOURNAL (M); TWIN CITY SENTINEL (E); JOURNAL- 
SEN IE LACS) sere giscm tects stats d's «sei aelelels Dee Lae Re De ser Coane 52,229 
Worcester (Mass.): TELEGRAM (M & S); GAZETTE (E).....-...-----+.205---: 53,993 
Youngstown (Ohio): VINDICATOR & TELEGRAM............----+++eeeeeeeeeeef neers 


Seen a a ae 


Net Paid Circulation 


Evening! 


287,557 
209,677 

102,2162 
11,9422 


531,4692 
4166222 


130,565? 
272,6312 


64,933 
191,920 
110,591 
118,871 
711,758? 
179,9512 

59,606 
292,493 


30,587 
188,4062 
146,480 


99,957 
117,958 
132,491 
406,4722 
120,134 

87,374 

63,668? 
101,9922 
105,156 


138,3192 
109,182? 
205,4542 


192,359 
72,362 
247,368? 
147,0462 
66,358 
108,506 


34,202 
102,536 
96,157 


625,199 
187,345 


1,652,716 
391,489 
1,201,133 
296,613 
556,188 
224,946 
164,781 
295,448 
303,203 


118,118 
214,278 
263,397 
261,374 
716,143 
1,169,184 
119,460 
488,519 
461,274 
86,873 
292,332 
211,046 
180,698 
128,305 
178,077 
172,228 
478,075 
367,491 
175,946 
173,946 
115,630 
135,116 
150,600 
518,017 
257,592 


240,497 
269,475 

92,846 
143,224 
221,697 
102,679 
134,840 
166,191 
146,418 
395,022 
276,810. 
103,454 
141,259 


65,408 
104,622 
138,942 


— Cireulationt 


ican Comics icrcay' ahs 2,880,171 


Tome ie AR hs eee S108 17 
2,817,750 
Magazine <. 52.5... 2,614,150 
Comic Group ......... 3,312,461 
omes & Gardens ...... 3,779,359 
's, The National Weekly 3,171,910 
= Eine arabic ae ee ene Dee 2,818,003 
Sa te gy. YS ees 1,703,177 
Ce eR 2,706,702 
PRB Rae elise gs 3,535,164¢ 
Comics Group .....-- 3,623,741¢ 
tt True Confessions, Mo 
. Picture and Television 
OR en Pee sat yaus 4 2,552,127 
OeleEousekeeping 2. 5...52).-. 3,412,955 
‘vey Comics Group ........ 4,676,374 
Iman Women’s Group ..... 1,003,306 
Pe mont secede rs = es 2,335,625 
Women’s Group ........ 1,201,051 
dies’ Home Journal ........ 5,027,082 
Gleason Comic Group .... 1,860,616 
| Solek, Be eee 5,474,080 
RUMOR Sythe: @ Asi craices an, «. v0 3,405,345 
Call's Magazine ...:....--« 4,525,060 
cfadden Men’s Group ...... 1,384,883 


et paid circulation. 
-C. does not publish the circulation. 


- 


Major networks 


ABC—American Broadcasting Company .. 
CBS—Columbia Broadcasting System 
MBS—Mutual Broadcasting System 

d eee one! Broadcasting Company ... 


Marvel ‘Comic Group . maps aitly 
Modern Screen ........ eis 1,278, 
National Comics Group . fon Wek OOLe 


National Geographic Magazine 2 
Parents’ Magazine ..... 22. sues. 
Pathtind ere... c-1.c jastvers ap Joe 
Photeplay-. ©. ox:sueeut 24" arp ees ,434, 


Popular Mechanics Magazine .. 


Popular Science Monthly ...... 1,294,285 


Quality Comic Group ......... 1,866,056 
Qulck (Nie. ieee ate ieee 1,318,150 
Reader's Dicesti, gc. a. eeeie 7 
Redbook Magazine ............ 2,027,025 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 4,583,064 — 
Standard Comics Group ....... 2,850,333 
Thrilling Fiction Group ....... 1,035,323 
Times). 28k Res eee 1,760,312 
Moda ys, WOMany °c aie ee 1,161,667 
BYU shee Side! ensvacs bers ie eee oS 1,739,088 
True Confessions: %25.%- 2.5 see 1,620,329 
‘rrue> Story ©. \)2 7.182 = eee 2,398,245 
True Story Women’s Group .... 6,065,962 
Woman's Day"). 4250... eee 3,690,750 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 4,442,238 
Workbaskety. -.cc 3. ce hs ens 1,633,680 
Young Romance Group ....... 1,864,936 


+ The publisher's figure is about 10,500,000, since the magazine does not take advertising, 
tFor period ending June 30, 1952. 


NOTE: This table does not include 


Radio Stations and Networks 


Source: National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 


Standard Broadcast Stations (Jan. 1, 1954) 


No. of stations* (Jan, 1, 1954) 


‘Standard Broadcast 
‘Television 


Owned and 
operated Affiliated 
5 360 
aes 6 214 
hers ee 0 571 
5 207 
Permits for 
Operating construction Total 
2,521 115 2,636 
356+ 211 567 
Meta she ets tg be cc! 560t 20 580 


* Including territories and possessions. 


wl 


: t Includes 101 licensed and 255 CP’s operati = 
~ thority. t Includes 27 CP’s operating on special temporary authority. . subentire OS 


Birthstones 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 


Bob Gedo Saks Gua NE gece Amethyst 
Aquamarine or Bloodstone 


6 EARN Eat 5 a Baits oh, 1) A ae Emerald 


JULY © Uo avacleycsee ne ae takes oe Puby 
AUgUSt > lace eer Peridot or Sardonyx 
Septembers 72 See ee ee Sapphire 
October’ $54.7) ee Opal or Tourmaline 
November 2" 005, See ey See Topaz 


December 


2,132,231 


1,350,014 — 


7 Patents as i Trade Marks . 


Patents 


A patent, in the most general sense, is 
a document issued by a government, con- 
ferring some special right or privilege. The 
term is now restricted mainly to patents 
for inventions; occasionally, land patents. 

The grant of a patent for an invention 
gives the inventor the privilege, for a lim- 
ited period of time, of excluding others 
from practicing a certain art or from mak- 
ing, using, or selling a certain article. How- 
ever, it does not give him the right to 
make, use, or sell his own invention if it 
is an improvement on some unexpired 
patent whose claims are infringed thereby. 

In the U. S., the law provides that a 
patent may be granted, for a term of 17 
years, to any person who has invented or 
discovered any new and useful art, ma- 
chine, manufacture, or composition of mat- 
ter, as well as any new and useful 
improvements thereof. A patent may also 
be granted to a person who has invented 
or discovered and asexually reproduced 
@ new and distinct variety of plant (other 
than a tuber-propagated one) or has in- 
vented a new, original, and ornamental 
design for an article of manufacture. 

A patent is granted only upon a reg- 
ularly filed application, complete in all 
respects; upon payment of the fees; and 


upon determination that the disclosure is 
complete and that the invention is new 
and useful. The disclosure must be of such 
nature as to enable others to reproduce 
the invention. 

_A complete application, which must be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., consists of a petition, 
specification and claims, oath, drawing 
(whenever the nature of the case admits 
of it), and a filing fee of $30 for cases 
having 20 claims or less. An additional 
fee of $1 per claim is required for cases 


having more than 20 claims. The filing fee _ 


is not returned to the applicant if the 
patent is refused. If the patent is allowed, 
another fee of $30 (and $1 each for claims 
allowed in excess of 20) is required before 
the patent is issued. The fees for design 
patents vary. 

Applications are considered strictly in 
the order in which they are received. Pat- 
ents are not granted for printed matter, ~ 
for methods of doing business, or for de- 
vices for which claims contrary to natural 
laws are made. Applications for a perpet- 
ual-motion machine have been made from 
time to time, but until a working model 
is presented that actually fulfills the 
claim, no patent will be issued. 


Trade-Marks 


A trade-mark may be defined as a word, 
letter, device, or symbol, as well as some 
combination of these, which is used in 
connection with merchandise and which 
points distinctly to the origin or owner- 
ship of the article to which it is applied. 


Certificates of registration of trade- 
marks are issued under the seal of the 
Patent Office and may be registered by the 
owner if he is engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, since any federal juris- 
diction over trade-marks arises under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Trade-marks may be registered by foreign 
owners who comply with our law, as well 
as by citizens of foreign countries with 
which the U. S. has treaties relating to 
trade-marks. American citizens may regis- 
ter trade-marks in foreign countries by 


complying with the laws of those coun- 
tries. The right to registration and pro- 
tection of trade-marks in many foreign 
countries is guaranteed by treaties. 


General jurisdiction in trade-mark cases 
is given to the federal courts. Decisions 
of examiners on applications or opposi- 
tions are subject to appeal to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and from him to the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. Before adopting a trade-mark, a 
person should make a search of prior 
marks in order to avoid infringing unwit- 
tingly upon them. 

The duration of a trade-mark registra- 
tion is 20 years, but it may be renewed 
indefinitely for 20-year periods, provided 
the trade-mark is still in use at the time 
of expiration. 


—————— Es 
Television Statistics 
Source: MART Magazine, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


TV 
TV sets Retail Picture Retail stations Homes TY sets in 
Year mfd. value tubes mfd. value on air with TV use in U. 8. 
1946 RES. cians 10,000 $ 5,000,000 20,000 $ 1,000,000 5 8,000 8,000 
19A7 Mme eye ioc 5 a8 250,000 100,000,000 300,000 15,000,000 20 250,000 250,000 
TOAST een ase ascales 1,000,000 350,000,000 1,500,000 75,000,000 44 1,000,000 1,000,000 
TOA PE. ca cicitee 3,000,000 $50,000,000 3,500,000 210,000,000 100 4,000,000 4,000,000 
TO5OWePrAk cis iz lee 7,500,000 2,700,000, 000 8,000,000 400,000,000 107 10,400,000 10,500,000 
LOST aie cee atic 5,600,000 2,100,000, 000 6,000,000 300,000,000 108 15,500,000 15,750,000 
AS DPR i na ad 6,300,000 2,360,000, 000 6,500,000 260,000,000 123 21,000,000 22,210,000 
TSBs i Ne ese 7,300,000 1,675,000,000 9,000,000 360,000,000 350 26,000,000 28,000,000 
ODA Ke Alas toa stenahe 6,200,000 1,116,000,000 | 10,300,000 360,500,000 440 28,500,000 31,700,000 


a 


Weforactod Please Aeanee 


Copyrights 


A copyright is a statutory right obtained 
by authors, musicians and artists or their 
assigns, upon compliance with the pro- 
visions of the copyright law, to prevent 
the reproduction of their works with- 
out their consent. The U. S. Constitution 
(Article I, Section 8) empowers Congress 
“to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.”” The possession of a copyright 
prevents reproduction by writing, printing, 
copying, or imitation of the copyrighted 
article. Among some of the other rights 
possessed by the copyright owner are the 
exclusive rights to translate and dramatize 
literary works, to control public per- 
formance of dramas, and, in the case of 
nondramatic literary works and musical 
compositions, to control public perform- 
ance for profit. Special provisions in regard 
to mechanical reproductions of musical 
compositions are included. Copyright pro- 
tection extends to books; pamphlets; peri- 
odicals and contributions to periodicals; 
lectures, sermons, and monologues; dra- 
mas and dramatical musical compositions; 
musical compositions; maps; works of art 
or models and designs for works of art; 
reproductions of a work of art; drawings 
‘or plastic works of scientific or technical 
character; photographs, prints, and pic- 
torial illustrations; commercial prints and 
labels; and motion pictures. 

Copyright term endures 28 years from 
date of registration in the Copyright 
Office for unpublished material and from 
the date of publication for published 
works. The copyright may be renewed for 
an additional period of 28 years, provided 
application for such renewal is made 
within one year prior to the date of ex- 
piration of the original term. The copy- 
right of a book or similar publication is 
secured by publication of such work after 
printing on the title page, or the page 
immediately following, the required copy- 
right notice. This notice consists of the 
word Copyright or the abbreviation Copr., 


the year of publication, and the name of 
the copyright owner. It is important to 
bear in mind that copyright comes into 
being at the time of first publication if 
this required notice appears on the work. 
If publication occurs without this notice, 
the work falls into the public domain, 
and the Copyright Office cannot register 
the claim. In short, the Copyright Office 
does not grant copyrights; the obtaining 
of such protection depends on whether or 
not the claimant follows the statutory 
formalities at the time of publication. In 
view of the fact that those formalities vary 
with the different classes of works subject 
to copyright, persons interested in securing 
copyright should obtain circular No. 35 
from the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

The law requires that, promptly after 
the work has been published, two copies 
thereof (foreign works, one copy) must be 
promptly deposited in the Copyright Office. 
These copies should be accompanied by the 
proper application form and the statutory 
fee of $4. If the work is a commercial print 
or label used in connection with the sale or 
advertisement of an article of merchandise, 
the fee is $6. 

Effective June 3, 1949, the term of ad 
interim protection for books and period- 
icals in the English language first pub- 
lished abroad was extended to five years. 
Such works may be imported into the U. S. 
up to a total of 1,500 copies after ad in- 
terim registration has been obtained. The 
above amendment to the law also affords 
to the foreign author or publishers an 
option of obtaining registration without 
payment of the usual statutory fee if an 
extra copy of the work, accompanied by a 
catalogue card, is submitted to the Copy- 
right Office within six months of the date 
of first publication abroad. 

Copies of application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Copyright Office free upon 
request. The Office also publishes, in Bul- 
letin 14, the U. S. copyright law. This 
bulletin can be purchased for 20c upon 
application to the Register of Copyrights. 


Radio and Phonograph Statistics for U. S. 
Source: MART Magazine, Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


Type Number* 


Type Numbert 

Radios: Homes with................... 50,000,000 Turntables: 78 rpm only............. 12,925,000 

Secondary sets in homes............. 37,000,000 33:rpmjonly sas... co. Meee 800,000 

METS IM DUSINGSS OCLC... 2 scc ce on 8,000,000 45 rpnt-only. frre. : ov. oOo 2,500,000 

Automobile radios.:...;.............. 30,000,000 78 -andi33 1piidaee 5.00. eee eect. «2 275,000 
MORACACLOS c<c fF REMI aia oss hrs. 205. 125,000,000 S-speed Manteo. eee ac a 7,470,000 
Radio operators licensed............... 745,000 Motal turntables: ee. nc aeeeeeenee 23,970,000 
mater. Stations ...<.... vas dels simacisises « 119,000 


* In operation as of Jan. 1, 1954. 


America (except U.8.), 11,000,000 ai Tr aperatt en One aa Rireoes 
rica (except U.S.), 11, d ; Sou merica, 12, ,000; Europe, 71,000,000; Asia, 
800,000; Africa, 3,900,000. Total sets in world (including U. 8.): 263,000,000. = 


NOTE: Radio sets in rest of world: North 
18,000,000; Australia, 6,- 


enn ip eee 


EDUCATION 


Elementary and Secondary Public School Statistics, 1952-53 
Source: Information Please Almanac Questionnaire. 


Note: The number of schools includes rural and one-room sch 
- ool houses. The b 
only full-time students. The average yearly expenditure is based on Sbelavernae Galiy ottendcein! 


Elementary Secondary Average Average 
yearly year 
No. No. No. No. No. No. expenditure a 
State schools pupils teachers | schools pupils teachers | per pupil- teachers 

Alabamat Raterirelaid ana 0- abet ® 437,297 13,255 @® 248,724 9,373 $129.66 $2,532.00 
| arth [hs nage Spee ie Ape me 421 151,605 4,634 74 36,825 1,475 270.62 . 4,254.00 
Arkansas Baas ni vacerep cab ete 1,509 271,545 7,725 604 144,487 5,427 140.00 _ 1,981.00 
Gabitornia.... .<.c.ccsene~.- 3,991 1,515,577 43,492 788 416,458 22,863 285.43 4,266.00 
Colorado Res hen ne ied 1,124 192,018 6,357 339 54,709 3,889 262.49 ® 
Connecticut.............. 699 247,119 8,047 129 83,515 4,026 296.28 3,942.00 
Delaware Saar eee 145 33,593 1,173 34 19,131 986 322.38 4,113.00 
Washington, DGS sear 122 63,046 1,757 37 36,814 1,618 286.73 4,318.00 
Florida’ RSI Bic: © cin cine isi = pm 1,320 384,250 11,921 472 218,008 8,409 201.56 3,339.67 
Gontgideme chee cose senes- 1,858 632,608 18,309 683 201,628 8,507 159.21 2,758.67 
ACT Fl eae A are 532 98,006 3,260 135 33,825 1,377 250.40 2,980.50 
1 Se ee aa ae 2,0877 1,027,950 34,649 2967 324,557 15,493 278.05 3,845.64 
IRAN 8 icira fo,< us isa aT 2,164 592,409 16,743 762 179,183 9,051 250.49 3,783.00 
| ULE a eras 5,8308 390,912 15,628 9108 120,021 8,336 360.62 3,200.00 
Ransasee eelao Sacked s « 3,191 270,676 11,666 607 91,424 5,191 267.49 3,024.35 
Kontucky ics swe ss iewsex 4,1019 479,912 13,084 1219 103,983 5,587 143.00 2,250.0012 
KOOISISNALo? i neseases = @) 430,224 12,450 (@%) 101,434 6,211 225.05 3,250.00 
WARIO Ste tence cre oe cn since = 1,311 126,052 4,630 191 34,669 1,943 208.32 2,409.00 
Marviandk=. 2.540 J: cae. 810 260,202 8,08512 217 138,728 6,25511 249.72 3,863.00 
Massachusetts. .......... 1,705 439,251 16,8341 333 201,293 10,3531 257.1212 3,970.00 
MICHIPANeS osc cosckeees ¢ @) 736,0124 28,8274 (3) 383,9224 15,4894 346.06 3,721.00 
Minnesota’ s—>.7.>< +s 7. 4,376 346,069 12,849 653 193,776 9,633 298.00 3,292.09 
MISSISSIPpIc .-. onc -- 0 <-- 3,268 454,896 10,987 759 89,509 4,237 85.99 1,834.35 
| TESSTET ¢ ae 9 Se ea 5,064 536,829 17,118 650 151,288 6,476 279.45 2,968.00 
MOnEARR cece eee soe = 1,222 84,829 3,917 176 27,950 1,573 315.68 3,354.00 
Nebraska................ 4,692 181,958 8,835 504 60,309 3,250 245.31 2,683.05 
NeVadd~ seca ote kis ose 188 31,267 1,036 39 7,948 365 253.18 3,526.00 
New Hampshire [¢)) 60,067 2,227 C4 18,991 1,026 246.34 (45) 
New Jersey.............. 1,522 573,970 18,786 270 188,997 8,306 296.06 3,971.00 
New Mexico............. 625 134,041 (¢) 116 32,653 (36) 260.62 3,942.4417 
NOWEYORK= cs conc. <s 4,197 1,697,183 62,532 989 528,665 25,033 350.51 4,300.00 
North Carolina........... 2,304 728,415 22,328 930 200,608 7,772 177.0012 3,205.0012 
North Dakota............ 3,000 90,198 4,959 380 28,107 1,787 253.08 2,617.13 
OO ee ae tiasesoe so ges 2,929 949,843 28,834 1,143 437,940 19,417 242.88 3,650.61 
Oklahoma............-.- 2694 391,098 11,285 | 1,024 121,920 7,429 | 220.00 — 3,137:60 
Orevot ee to eet 1,059 224,286 8,859 222 71,514 3,648 | 319.41 3,834.00 
Pennsylvania............ 5,989 963,365 35,9098 1,073 597,469 27,0368 357.30 3,652.00 
Rhode Island.........-.- 292 ~—«-82,661 2,963 ee eee a7 1,237 | 239.99 3,800.00 
South Carolina........... 2,444 391,887 —:12,191 428 133,124 5,403 | 155.00 2,475.00 
South Dakota............ 3,375 95,210 5,345 272 30,112 1,920 300.64 2,585.30 
Terinesso0s.--..- ccs... 3/644 553,998 C) | 491 134,987 Cs) | 144.13 2,550.00 
co enh eee 4,057 1,190,134 36,007 | 1,818 320,318 20,163 | 30238  —3,339.00 
Ui lindniier Aen Seoeeee 372 108,883 2,964 147 67,011 2,353 209.15 3,428.21 
Vormontee 24. ccecive sce en 714 52,800 1,915 81 13,078 791 209.22 2,601.40 
\UICTER 33 See Ronee 2,520 495,211 14,031 529 164,964 7,589 170.98 2,824.00 
Washington............-. 1,107 348,020 9,910 381 156,824 5,683 264.12 3,851.06 
West Virginia............ 3,535 294,794 10,314 381 151,916 5,989 173.37 2,994.45 
WISCONSIM ss cra. < -/efsic1s ale 5,4038 397,894 15,684 444 153,297 7,565 260.56 3,473.00 
WYOMING: ©; 502020. 25 577 49,599 1,911 86 14,794 877 317.03 3,364.00 


1 El schools, grades 1-6; second. schools, grades 7-12. 2 The combined figure for elementary and sec- 

Gndary Rehools was 3 105 in 1951-52. #%1953-54: Elementary school teachers $3,264; secondary schools $3,766. 

4 Elementary schools, kindergarten through grade 6; secondary schools, grades 7 through 12. 5% Elementary schools, 

kindergarten through grade 6; BeCon OST pene eres ah 6 snelages there ure eee | vy Leer . 
: cts. chool year -52. ¢ 

SE ee phe cambin ary schools is 1,746. 4 Includes principals. 


. 10 combined figure for elementary and second: 
eee” aren a ae entary and secondary schools is 4,736. ‘4 The combined figure for 


12 . 14 Th mbined figure for elem 
Bonet wad Caenaary Rehbols 13 581. 1 Elementary school teachers, $2,879; secondary school teachers, $3,352. 
16 The combined figure for elementary and secondary teachers is 5,690. 17 Municipal schools only; rural schools 
$3,510.06. 1 The combined figure for elementary and secondary teachers is 24,532, 


7-16 ||) 188' 
1873 | 


8-16 Bas tev. tigi 
ia 1909 7-16 ||New Hampshire ... | 1871 
Rates ys . | 1874 8-16 || New Jersey .......- 1875 


rears 1889 8-16 || New Mexico ....... 1891 -1" \ 
Se acu anewe 1872 i=1 Gl. NOW Or heat enies 1874 7-16 — 
Shea 1907 7-16 || North Carolina ... 1907 7-16 
1864 7-16 || North Dakota ..... 1883 TAT 
f 1915 716 || Ohiog .. caceee ae. s 1877 6-18 
“ayo enone 1916 i=16 |): Oklaboma a: 22/221." 1907 7-18 
SENG Reis aysctene 1887 "T=16,| (Oregon sna see see o: 1889 7-16 
se gee ant. es 1883 7-16 || Pennsylvania ..... 1895 8-17 
Wolo Sa Cee 1897 7-16 || Rhode Island ..... 1883 7-16 
Sach ae 1902 7-16 ||South Carolina ....| ©1915 7-16 
aot any Re ee 1874 7-16 || South Dakota ..... 1883 7-16 
Tego See 1896 7-16 ||Tennessee ........ 1905 7-16 
Aboo eee 1910 (AG NW VRCXESe ae. ees 1915+ 7-16 ‘ 
oa ee 1875 7—1'7)| hUiabin =e eee 1890 8-18 
Mee eesuia iss 1902 7-16 || Vermont ......... 1867 7-16 
1852 PEAR iM gts teh Ly) Deeeemie - Bo 1908 7-16 
shee hee Oe 1871 6-16 || Washington ....... 1871 8-16 
eo Oe 1885 8-16 || West Virginia ..... 1897 7-16 
eo ae 1918 7-16 || Wisconsin ........ 1879 7-16 
oté.0n 2 Oe 1905 7-16 || Wyoming <2... ...% 1876 7-16 c 
Alpi to 1883 8-16 . 


f enactment of lst compulsory school attendance law. + A compulsory school attendance law was con- 
: w of 1873 establishing free public schools. However, the provision was omitted in superseding legislation 
76. 
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Statistics of State School Systems, 1940 to 1951 


Source: U.S. Office of Education, 


Enrollment 


Current ¢ 
expense | Expenditure 
High-school per pupil for 
Elementary schools Secondary schools graduates in average | textbooks 
daily free to 
Years Total Boys ’ Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls | attendance pupils 
1940-1941. ...} 25,296,138 | 9,529,587 9,052,638 | 3,273,606 3,440,307 | 536,715 615,508 | $92.38  |$26,076,002 
1941-1942... .| 24,562,473 | 9,336,067 8,838,601 | 3,089,434 3,298,371 | 535,156 626,043 98.31 27,012,724 
1942-1943... .| 24,155,146 | 9,237,002 8,796,078 | 2,891,633 3,230,433 | 489,115 597,383 104.85 27,090,248 
1943-1944... .] 23,266,616 | 9,081,270 8,631,826 | 2,553,356 3,000,164 | 393,418 559,836 116.99 23,987,277 
1944-1945... .) 23,225,784 | 9,053,952 8,611,642 | 2,565,699 2,994,491 | 384,673 559,863 125.41 23,954,676 
1945-1946... .| 23,299,941 | 9,0S8,013 8,579,731 | 2,633,117 2,989,080 | 418,725 555,682 136.41 27,447,595 
1946-1947... .| 23,659,158 | 9,187,105 8,634,376 | 2,822,633 3,015,044 | 505,218 568,461 152.80 29,805,963 ~ 
1947-1948. ...| 23,944,532 | 9,429,268 8,861,959 | 2,747,061 2,906,244 | 507,649 565,529 179.43 37,553,364 
1948-1949... .| 24,476,658 | 9,707,391 9,110,863 | 2,759,298 2,899,106 | 499,984 557,960 197.65 43,481,000 
1949-1950. ...| 25,111,000 | 10,018,000 9,387,000 | 2,812,000 2,895,000 | 505,394 558,050 208.83 48,076,000 
1950-1951. ...| 25,706,000 | 10,275,000 9,625,000 | 2,846,000 2,960,000 | 496,700 545,900 224.00 52,814,000 
; Vocational- and Special-School Enrollment, 1952* 
Source: U.8. Office of Education. 
Distributive Home Trades & 
Type of class Agriculture occupations economics industry Total 
VOIR aa <rastetsrstetern ats stasis 271,160 148,268 578,999 327,478 1,325,905 
PANC-UITIG)cc.30. «ce nam ieee 48,460 86,716 80,577 258,978 474,731 
BAN-AAY. occ ace vente sie's ate 26; 7825 le eee seca 731,813 206,757 1,365,352 
IY DOS ENY sf sien. See 746,402 234,984 1,391,389 793,213 3,165,988 


* Provisional figures, subject to final review of state reports. 
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Enrollment in Full-time Day Schools, 1899-1950 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Type of school 1899-1900 | 1909-1910 | 1919-1920 | 1929-1930 | 1939-1940 | 1949-1950 

Kindergartens: publica... 5 cece eee 131,657 293,9701) 481,266 723,443 594,647 | 1,034,203 
Nonpu blic Ral ras figce ooo c.0 ace Seas 93,737 52,2191 29,683 54,456 57,341 133,000 

- Residential schools for exceptional children. . @) Q) iQ) 5,1648 5,777 4,459 
Elementary Schools: Publicl 0022 s--ese - 14,852,202 | 16,604,821 | 18,897,661 | 20,555,150 | 18,237,451 | 18,370,490 
Nonpublic aaa esos «Maes ee ac 1,147,188 | 1,506,218 | 1,455,878 | 2,255,430 | 2,095,938 | 2,574,777 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . 37,062 71,307 99,2344 124,1538 55,954 48,894 
Others eS = Sue. cee ern @) @) Q) Q@) 59,547 35,682 
Total kindergartens and elementary schools .. .| 16,261,846 | 18,528,535 | 20,963,722 23,717,796 | 21,106,655 | 22,201,505 
Secondary schools: Public high schools. ...... 519,251 915,061 | 2,200,389 | 4,399,422 | 6,601,444 | 5,706,734 
Nonpublic ign schools Geis on ese ae ox 110,797 117,400 213,920 341,158 457,768 672,362 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . 3,500 4,005 4,500 4,388 9,727 9,784 
SUR. aide € ae Sra = i aie eh ae ll 65,855 78,932 81,367 59,287 54,070 38,162 
Total secondary schools..................... 699,403 | 1,115,398 | 2,500,176 | 4,804,255 | 7,123,009 | 6,427,042 
Higher education: Publicly controlleds......... 90,689 116,560 315,382 532,647 796,531 | 1,354,902 
Privately controlled. ..................... 146,903 188,655 282,498 568,090 697,672 | 1,304,119 
Total higher education...................... 237,592 355,215 597,880 | 1,100,737 | 1,494,203 | 2,659,021 
11911-12. *?Data not available. *1926-27. 41917-18. 5 Distribution by control estimated before 1939-40. 


6 Elementary grades in college and teacher-training elementary schools. 


training secondary schools. 


7 Secondary grades in college and teacher- 


Estimated Public and Private School Enrollment, 1953-54 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Type of school Enrollment 
Elementary schools* 

BU DUG terete cata seater WOES ae 0 ies Sik eS is 0 40 23,369,000 

Privateiand: parochial: .. . .. «<<< <2 accsaceosssss 3,417,000 

Residential schools for exceptional children... ... 65,000 
Model and practice schools in teacher-training 

TNStNUMONGS SBC co erht co. at ace ticen ae «roe. 43,600 

Federal schools for Indians.................... 36,700 


Riblige terre. of hoes ons ab ceh cape edeee 6,421,000 
Privatevand parochial: 22)... sc..2cesssseeeac. 818,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children...... 11,100 


Model and practice schools in teacher-training 


institutions and preparatory dept. of colleges. . 44,800 
Federal schools for Indians...................- 7,500 
FROtal SBCUNGAIV 6. cvcte oe Se hia nis nrc sta ie ae och a 7,302,400 


Type of school Enrollment 
Higher Education 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, in- 
cluding junior colleges and normal schools.... 2,500,000 
Other schools 
Private commercial schools.............2..000% 131,000 


Nurse-training schools (not affiliated with colleges 


and universities) ~ ccssxds siete wane sameseieets 85,000 
Total.other schoolSipjcacteie« «1s otte\elove/eis eastehearoeite 216,000 
Grand total Pr a) Peo oe scien vee 36,949,700 


NOTE: These estimates include enrollments for the entire 
school or college year; they are not restricted to September 
enrollments alone. 


* Including kindergartens. 


+ Revised since originally published. 


Number Surviving Through College per 1,000 Pupils 


Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


1931- 1932- 1933- 1934- 1935- 1936- 1937- 1938- 1939- 1940- 1941- 1942- 
Grade or year 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 + 1943 
Elementary: Fifth*........... 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
SiXthpeeree. oni nes cise 979578935). 944. We 953 sar 94Geen 954) 95450. 955. 963.9 8968 952 954 
SOveHal on) ..5... ee teeece 884 889 895 892 889 895 901 908 916 910 905 909 
Fightin cathe secae 818 = 831 836 842 839 849 850 853 846 886 834 847 
HighiSchGolee| ss... o2se-ci = 730") 786" 792), S03 Reels 58395 811 796 781 781 789 = 807 
Whos a tahaeaem nase Sean 651 664 688 711 OSM 04. — 6/9re (655 5 67a 097, 698 713 
ilk. toc HQeceee eae ores 546 570 594 - 610 587 B54 519 ee boe 552 566 581 604 
Ween cocten.: etter asets 481 510 489 512 466 425 428 444 \.476 507 514 = 533 
Gradtiates:,..- oa cmonmece. 432 455 462 467 439 393 398 419 450 481 488 505 
Year of graduation........... 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Collegasiieow. 255: Mika. 154 160 142 129 119 121 T T t T t 225 
Graduates; ” a, sectaes es 5 69 47 49 51 tT t Sb? LO ee one ies 
Year of graduation........... 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


* Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


to calculate retention rates. 


+ Because of veteran students, it is not possible 
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Peer cere ener ee ee cesses 


* Includes D. ©., Territory of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
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“437,779 


305,287 
37,835 
50,573 

333,454 

467,370 

525,759 

299,766 

261,417 

263,643 

588,141 

617,638 

403,570 

272,305 

552,858 


1,152,914 


7,424,114 


440,807 
412,998 


Men 


38,075 

63,676 
123,684 
300,376 
578,718 
558,000 
562,863 
564,000 
570,700 
562,500 
563,400 
608,500 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Women 


56,808 

92,753 
187,582 
366,528 
642,757 
631,000 
627,046 
629,000 
629,000 
619,300 
630,300 
680,800 


States Schools 
Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils 
42 52 5,283 
41 55 5,530 
43 57 5,921 
42 52 5,947 
43 56 5,235 
45 77 13,966 
46 84 14,890 
47 81 15,505 
47 81 14,815 
47 81 13,123 


Total 


94,883 
156,429 
311,266 
666,904 

1,221,475 
1,189,000 


1,189,909 


1,193,000 
1,199,700 
1,181,800 
1,193,700 
1,289,300 


ereee 


Men 


22,173 
28,762 
31,980 
73,615 
106,859 
116,890 
175,456 
263,554 
328,841 
278,240 
225,981 
199,793 


+ Data not available. 
Gren (all types), 1946-47: Continental U. 8., 63,137; outlying parts of the U. 8., 624, 


___* Bachelors and first professional degrees. + High-school graduates are estimated. 
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Re se a ere 


High-school and College Graduates, 1900 to 1953 


(Public and private schools) 


COLLEGE* 


Women 


5,237 
8,437 
16,462 
48,869 
79,065 
86,410 
95,563 
101,874 
103,217 
104,306 
104,005 
103,256 


NOTE: Total number of chil- 


bee 


tte 


Total 


27,410 

37,199 

48,622 
122,484 
185,924 
203,300 
271,019 
365,428 
432,058 
382,546 
329,986 
303,049 


Public and Private Residential Schools for Exceptional Children 


States Schools 

Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils 
Mentally deficient: 

1936.35). ans. 47 130 21,889 

1940208. ck uae: 47 105 21,883 

ISAT SS cette 47 140 21,562 
Epileptic: 

1940 2eeh ee tee tT + 1,117 

1947 cae ce tee 10 10 1,096 
Delinquent: 

1936. Sas cede 50 155 31,418 

1940: ce eee 51 144 29,384 

947/25. eee 51 167 22,745 


ri 
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School Enrollment, 5 to 34 Years Old 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


. Male Female Total 
r 


Enrollment 


\ _———— tie Set aad At Led 
Year and age Population*} Number % | Population*] Number % | Population*} Number 
OCTOBER, 1952 
3 MEANS Bcc eiS Cacia cat te 1,905,000 418,000 | 21.9 | 1,819,000 404,000 | 22.2 | 3,724,000 822,000 
: years Sot ea 1,536,000 | 1,466,000 | 95.4 | 1,471,000 | 1,390,000 | 94.5 | 3,007,000 | 2,856,000 
DiS VOOTS. coe non canines 4,228,000 | 4,168,000 | 98.6 | 4,078,000 | 4,030,000 | 98.8 | 8,306,000 | 8,198,000 
10 to 13 years.......... 4,880,000 | 4,824,000 | 98.9 | 4,726,000 | 4,672,000 | 98.9 | 9,606,000 | 9,496,000 
14 and 15 years........ 2,238,000 | 2,146,000 | 95.9 | 2,172,000 | 2,098,000 | 96.6 | 4,410,000 | 4,244,000 
16 and 17 years........ 2,111,000 | 1,559,000 | 73.9 | 2,110,000 | 1,538,000 | 72.9 | 4,221,000 | 3,097,000 
18 and 19 years........ 1,638,000 604,000 | 36.9 | 2,060,000 457,000 | 22.2 | 3,698,000 | 1,061,000 i 
20 to 24 years.......... 3,610,000 595,000 | 16.5 | 5,588,000 279,000 5.0 | 9,198,000 874,000 9.5 
ZOO LUCAS. solos ann 5,401,000 258,000 48 | 6,153,000 38,000 0.6 | 11,554,000 296,000 26am 
30 ee oan ae ae Pcp gee 1.7 | 6,095,000 43,000 0.7 | 11,606,000 137,000 1.2 
Pees etctsccg sees 058, 16,132, 48.8 | 36,272,000 1949, s 330, N82, . 
Prete as 14,949,000 | 41.2 | 69,330,000 | 31,082,000 | 44.8 
MYCOIS Te. Fee oec3e..! 1,799,000 258,000 | 14.3] 1,721,000 265,000 | 15.4] 3,521,000 523,000 | 14.9 — 
SYEAIS 5: aKa m 1,903,000 | 1,777,000 | 93.4} 1,819,000 | 1,738,000 | 95.5 | 3,723,000 | 3,515,000 | 94.4 
TRB 9 VOAIS oe sacle = 4,311,000 | 4,281,000 | 99.3 | 4,147,000 | 4,126,000 | 99.5 | 8,457,000 | 8,407,000 | 99.4 
AUitor ls years>. co £ . t 5,173,000 | 5,124,000 | 99.1 | 5,011,000 | 4,994,000 | 99.7 | 10,184,000 | 10,118,000 | 99.4 
14 and 15 years........ 2,297,000 | 2,214,000 | 96.4 | 2,220,000 | 2,145,000 | 96.6 | 4,516,000 | 4,358,000 | 96.5 
16 and 17 years........ 2,132,000 | 1,630,000 | 76.5 | 2,127,000 | 1550,000 | 72.9 | 4,259,000 | 3,180,000 | 74.7 : 
18 and 19 years........ 1,705,000 642,000 | 37.7 | 2,081;000 538,000 | 25.9 | 3,785,000 | 1,180,000 | 31.2 
Z0ito 20 years”. one. 3,430,000 636,000 | 18.5 | 5,440,000 346,000 6.4 | 8,870,000 981,000 | 11.1 
25 toi29 years... ic! 5,479,000 301,000 5.5 | 6,003,000 33,000 0.5 | 11,482,000 334,000 2.9 
30 to 34 years.......... 5,574,000 113,000 2.0 | 6,242,000 87,000 1.4 | 11,817,000 200,000 17 
Wotan. soe se 33,803,000 | 16,974,000 | 50.2 | 36,812,000 | 15,822,000 | 43.0 | 70,614,000 | 32,796,000 | 46.4 


* Civilian population, excluding relatively small number in institutions. 


Degrees Granted by Institutions of Higher Education, 1952-53 


(including Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico) 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Bachelor’s and Master’s and Doctor’s 
first professional second professional 
Field of study Men Women Men Women Men Women 
APYICULLURG seta oe eee sd woes os, 2 8,674 151 1,438 32 468 5 
Brologyaermeen so oc. scene cee 4,237 1,722 365 113 147 23 
Business & commerce............. 35,431 5,275 3,734 301 103 6 
Chemistryteee oe o8t 2-2 Seg 4,870 1,073 1,095 116 948 51 
Civil engineering................. 4,389 7 565 1 40 aie 
Eeconomics#s ffo0 Soe. 22255522: 6,545 768 521 61 214 8 
Educationpeoctecc. oes eeecisss 13,507 38,062 13,682 11,321 996 223 
Electrical engineering............. 4,892 7 879 1 131 1 
Englishereaesceet. Seeaeees 4,987 7,680 956 803 272 56 
HUSLOLY, cetera ce Css coca ee 6,713 2,863 945 349 280 21 
Home economics............-. ane, 28 7,489 12 596 11 36 
Languages, foreign............... 1,567 2,501 451 385 149 40 
LAW ae rs sycinte ae rsraetee 10,923 406 446 14 42 ee 
Mathematiesec. = 22 occurence eee: 3,122 1,274 565 112 227 14 
Mechanical engineering........... 5,959 5 667 6 84 ote 
Medicine, M.D. only.............. 6,326 360 mee ia aC we 
MUSiCtmmeEE PR ee Sones Sess 2,665 3,881 TUS 579 55 6 
RGTSHIGies rect cee sles ste nes 43 4,328 6 468 ne 3 
Phanntacyent a: hacia teicrsteea sisi: 5 3,696 404 116 11 52 5 
Physical education...............- 5,069 2,375 1,011 325 93 23 
Politicalisciences. 2: 2-.-.--22<--'- 4,112 974 433 76 152 12 
PSVCHOIOGY tnt aerteitos tee oe aria = 3,330 2,616 896 265 504 79 
Safa Ya 2586 Apeie oo tooo. a cores 2,655 3,447 365 139 145 12 
Speech & dramatic arts.......... 1,697 1,823 488 392 107 4 
UY ba Be aaoot o> abcanee pomueme 4,316 184 520 68 151 1 
TISGl) SEG 0566 babbaaneepesnnn 200,820 104,037 40,989 20,034 7,517 792 


* Includes studies not listed. 
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Academic Degree Abbreviations 


Source: American Council on Education. 


G.L. 

GN. 
G.Ph. 
HH.D. 
L.H.D. 
Litt.M. ~- 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 
LL.M. 
M.A. 
M.Aero.E. 


M.C.E. 
M.C,S, 


M.F.A. 
M.Int.Med. 
M.M. 
M.Mech,Eng. 


M.Mus. 
MLN. 
M.P.H. 
M.R.E. 


M.R.P. 
M.S. 


M.Soc.Wk, 
M.Surgery 


Graduate in Law 

Graduate Nurse 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Doctor of Humanities 

Doctor of Humane Letters 

Master of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

Master of Arts 

Master of Aeronautical 
Engineering 

Master of Civil Engineering 

Master of Commercial 
Science 

Doctor of Medicine 

Mechanical Engineer 

Master of Education 

Doctor of Medical Science 

Mining Engineer 

Master of Forestry 

Master of Fine Arts 

Master of Internal 
Medicine 

Master of Music 

Master of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Master of Music 

Master of Nursing 

Master of Public Health 

Master of Religious 
Education 

Master in Regional 
Planning 

Master of Science 

Master of Social Work 

Master in Surgery 

Master of Theology 

Doctor of Optometry 

Doctor of Pharmacy 

Bachelor of Philosophy 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Licentiate in Philosophy 

Master of Philosophy 

Doctor of Social Science 

Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Master of Sacred Theology 


Colors of Academic Degrees 


Aeronautical Engineer 
B.A. Bachelor of Arts 
 B.Ag. Bachelor of Agriculture 
- B.App.Arts Bachelor of Applied Arts 
B.Arch. Bachelor of Architecture 
 *B.B.A. Bachelor of Business 
. Administration 
BBS. Bachelor of Business 
ij Science 
B.C.E. Bachelor of Civil 
. Engineering 
B.Ch.E. Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering 
ene Bachelor of Divinity 
_ B.Dr.Art Bachelor of Dramatic Art 
B.Ed. Bachelor of Education 
B.E.E, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering 
B.F.A. Bachelor of Fine Arts 
B.J. Bachelor of Journalism 
1. Bachelor of Letters 
B.Litt. Bachelor of Literature 
B.Med. Bachelor of Medicine 
B.Mus, Bachelor of Music or in 
Music 
BN. Bachelor of Nursing 
B.Pharm, Bachelor of Pharmacy 
B.Ph. Bachelor of Philosophy 
BS. Bachelor of Science 
B.rh. Bachelor of Theology 
C.E, Civil Engineer 
Ch.E. Chemical Engineer 
D.C.E. Doctor of Civil Engineering 
D.C.L. Doctor of Civil Law 
D.C.S. Doctor of Commercial 
Science 
D.D. Doctor of Divinity 
D.D.S. Doctor of Dental Surgery 
D.Ed. Doctor of Education 
D.M.L. Doctor of Modern 
Languages 
D.M.S. Doctor of Medical Science 
119 BSA si Doctor of Public Health 
D.R.E, Doctor of Religious 
Education 
D.Sc. Doctor of Science 
D.V.M. Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
E.E. Electrical Engineer 
E.M. Engineer of Mines 
E.Met. Engineer of Metallurgy 
Agriculture Maize 
Arts and Letters White 
Commerce & Accountancy Drab 
Dentistry Lilac 
Economics Copper 
Education Light blue 
Engineering Orange ' 
Fine Arts, Architecture Brown 
Forestry Russet 
Humanities Crimson 
Law Purple 


Library Science 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science 


Lemon 
Green 

Pink 

Silver gray 
Olive green 
Dark blue 
Sage green 
Salmon pink 
Golden yellow 
Scarlet 

Gray 


me ted 


r 


are = seceeees $ 188,308,698 
Reaeas npr se eae Education for Indians in 


Ol) Clipe ee eee eee See eeeES eee 30,487,300 “Education of natives in Alaska 
Department of Agriculture................. 163,574,836 | Education in the Virgin Islands........... 
School lunch program................... 112,599,713 Others. so ee ee ct (es OP aera 
y= Other. .....; oO eee te oa 50,980,123 | Department of the Treasury.............025 
Veterans Administration........ Rar RR aaa 2,868,020,239 Coast Guard Academies.......... sledeeicee 
Vocational rehabilitation. .....,...0.0.... 272,291,866 ORR OT 5.5 csc hs eee. Spaopnonn 
Education and training.................. 2,595,728,373 | District of Columbia....................05 ° 


Dept. of Commerce: Maritime Commission... 6,755,004 Canal Zone: Public education 
3,288,518 General Services Administration (Veterans’ 


Federal merchant marine 


Ge een ee Fe ko eee Aa? 3,466,486 Educational Faciliti 

Department of Defense.................... 16,159,610 | TOTAL.......... : tue = . ape ere, : 
U. S. Military Academy.................. 506 e0e: | ay eh ee 
US-iNavall Academy 2. .. .20.--:5.c-dke 5,492,200 
1) Ee RIE ee eae aa 5,625,602 


Accredited U. S. Colleges and Universities 


Spring Semester, 1954 


Only schools fully accredited by at least one of the six regional accrediting associations at > 
listed. The number of students is for undergraduate and graduate students, but does not 


include extension students. 


M—Male; F—Female; C—Coeducational; Co—Co-ordinate 


Institution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? 
Abilene Christian College; Abilene, Tex. (1906)................ Don H. Morrtis.......... 
Adams State College; Alamosa, Colo. (1921).................-. Fred J Plachy......... 
Adelphi College; Garden City, N. Y. (1896)..................... Paul’ D;.Eddy.3......2.'% 
Agnes Scott College; Decatur, Ga. (1889). ..................... Wallace M. Alston...... 
Akron, University of; Akron, Ohio (1870).................2.--- Norman P. Auburn..... 
Alabama, University of; University, Ala. (1831)................. Oliver C. Carmichael... . 
Alabama A & M College; Normal, Ala. (1875) (N).............. MEIRADTAKG saa." se sere 
Alabama College; Montevallo, Ala. (1892)..................... F. Edward Lund........ 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Auburn, Ala. (1872)...........-.. Ralph B. Draughon..... 
Alabama State College for Negroes; Montgomery, Ala. (N)....... H.C. Trenholm......... 
Alabama State Teachers College; Florence, Ala. (1872).......... E..B. Norton «6c. <cece oe 
Alabama State Teachers College; Jacksonville, Ala. (1883)....... Houston Cole.......... 
Alabama State Teachers College; Livingston, Ala. (1883)........ W..W: Hill sates comers 
Alabama State Teachers College; Troy, Ala. (1887)............. CB: 'Smithyn cesses 
Alaska, University of College, Alaska (1917)..............----- Ernest N. Patty......... 
Albany State College; Albany, Ga. (1903) (N)..........-.-.---- Aaron Brown.......... 
Albertus Magnus College; New Haven, Conn. (1925)..........-- Sister Mary Lucia...... 
Albion College; Albion, Mich. (1835)...............-2+2+2--+ William W. Whitehouse. . 
Albright College; Reading, Pa. (1856). .............----++----- Harry V. Masters. ...... 
Alcorn A & M College; Alcorn, Miss. (1871) (N).......------+-- URiOUS sa sede access 
Alfred University; Alfred, N. Y. (1836). .......-..-.--+--+-+++- M. Ellis Drake.......... 
Allegheny College; Meadville, Pa. (1815). ......-..--------+++- Louis T. Benezet....... 
Alliance College; Cambridge Springs, Pa. (1912)........+.-..--- A. P. Coleman........- 
Alma College; Alma, Mich. (1886). .........-.--- +++ +-eeeeeee John S. Harker......... 
Alverno College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1890)..........---.-.+s++5- Sister M. Augustine..... 
American International College; Springfield, Mass. (1885)....... John F. Hines.......... 
American University; Washington, D. C. (1893) ..............-- Hurst R. Anderson...... 
Amherst College; Amherst, Mass. (1821)......-...----+---+--- Charles W. Cole Seats 
Anderson College & Theological Seminary; Anderson, Ind. (1917) John A. Morrison....... 
Antioch College; Yellow Springs, Ohio (1853).............-.--- Douglas McGregor...... 
Appalachian State Teachers College; Boone, N. C. (1903)........ B. B. Dougherty..... eee 
Aquinas College; Grand Rapids, Mich. (1923)............-.---- Msgr. A. F. Bukowski. AA 
Arizona, University of; Tucson, Ariz. (1885).............++-+++: Richard A. Harvill...... 
Arizona State College; Flagstaff, Ariz. (1899).........------++++ Lacey A. Eastburn...... 


Arizona State College; Tempe, Ariz. (1835)...... cececescscese. Grady Gammage........ 


No. of 
students 


tees 


Control® 


Private 

State 

Private 
Presbyterian4 
City 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State / 
State 

State 
Territory 
State 
Catholic : 
Methodist4 - 
Evan. Un. Breth. 
State 

Private 
Methodist* 
Private 
Presbyterian 
Catholict 
Private 
Methodist 
Private 
Church of God 
Private 

State 
Catholic 

State 

State 

State 


A 


‘ 
i 


Institution, location and (date founded)? Chief executive? students 
Arkansas, University of; Fayetteville, Ark. (1871)..........-...- John T. Caldwell....... 4,551 C 
Arkansas A & M College; College Heights, Ark. (1909).......... Horace E. Thompson.... 593 C 
Arkansas Polytechnic College; Russellville, Ark. (1909).......... SOW RU cS ecete 854 C 
Arkansas State A & M & Normal College; Pine Bluff, Ark.(1873)(N) Lawrence A. Davis...... 998 C 
_ Arkansas State College; Jonesboro, Ark. (1912)5..............- Carl. R. Reng.....:..-+ 900 C 
Arkansas State Teachers College; Conway, Ark. (1907) ........ Silas D. Snow.......... 1,034 C 
Asbury College; Wilmore, Ky. (1890).................0eeeeeeee Z. T. Johnson. ......... 805 C 
__ Ashland College; Ashland, Ohio (1878)...........---.+++0eee0s Gleen L. Clayton........ 306 C 
_ Assumption College; Worcester, Mass. (1904)............+.++++ V. Rev. A. H. Desautels . 150 Mé 
Atlanta University; Atlanta, Ga. (1865) (N)..............0-.08 Rufus E. Clement....... 654 C 
Atlantic Union College; South Lancaster, Mass. (1882).......... L..M. Stump. .s.s.6%ss 358 C 
Augustana College; Rock Island, Ill. (1860)................2086 Conrad Bergendoff...... 893 C 
Augustana College; Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (1860)................- Lawrence M. Stavig..... 612C 
Aurora College; Aurora, Ill. (1893)........... 0.0 cece ce ee ee eee Theodore P. Stephens .. 400 C 
Austin College; Sherman, Tex. (1849)........ 2.0.0... eeeeeeeee John D. Moseley........ 464 C 
Austin Peay State College; Clarksville, Tenn. (1927)............ Halbert Harvill......... 1,293 C 
Babson Institute; Babson Park, Mass. (1919)...........-...... Edward B. Hinckley..... 400 M 
Baker University; Baldwin, Kans. (1858). .................-004 Nelson P. Horn......... 414C€ 
Baldwin-Wallace College; Berea, Ohio (1845).................. John L. Knight......... 1,277 C 
Ball State Teachers College; Muncie, Ind. (1918)............... John R. Emens......... 2,862 C 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart; Lake Forest, III. (1858)....... Mother Reilly. ......... 301 F 
Barber-Scotia College; Concord, N. C. (1867) (N)............... LoeS2Cozart.: 5. oe ace 215 F 
Bard College; Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1860).............. James H. Case, Jr....... 204 C 
Barnard College; New York, N. Y. (1889)7.................045- Millicent C. McIntosh. . . 1,130 F 
Barry College; Miami, Fla. (1940),.........-.ccvccecccegecsses Rev. Mother M. Gerald. . 384 FS 
Bates College; Lewiston, Maine (1864)......................-- Charles F. Phillips... ... 775C 
Baylor University; Waco, Tex. (1845)..........,..0-eeeeeeeeee William R. White. ...... 4,140 C 
Beaver College; Jenkintown, Pa. (1853)... .............-2.-0-- Raymon Kistler......... 495 F 
Belhaven College; Jackson, Miss. (1894)...................-4-- G. T. Gillespie.......... 150 F8 
Bellarmine College; Plattsburgh, N. Y. (1952).................. Rev. T. E. Henneberry . . 128M 
Beloit College; Beloit, Wis. (1846). ................ ccc cee eeee Miller Upton........... 821 C 
Bennett College; Greensboro, N, C, (1873) (N)............ -»»-,. David D. Jones......... 438 F 
Bennington College; Bennington, Vt. (1925).................008 Frederick Burkhardt. ... 320 F8 
Berea College; Berea, Ky. (1855)... 2.0.0.0... cece eee eee Francis S. Hutchins. .... 1,046 C 
Bethany College; Bethany, W. Va. (1840)..................00ee Perry E. Gresham....... 446 C 
Bethany College; Lindsborg, Kans. (1881). .......,.....0eceeee Robert A, L. Mortvedt... 300 C 
Bethel College; McKenzie, Tenn. (1842)... ..........c..eseeeee Roy N. Baker. ......... 450 C 
Bethel College; North Newton, Kans. (1887), ..............0008 D.C, .Wedel:x..%2enarss 325 C 
Bethune-Cookman College; Daytona Beach, Fla. (1904) (N)...... Richard V, Moore....... 744C 
Birmingham-Southern College; Birmingham, Ala. (1856)........ George R. Stuart....... 719C 
Bishop College; Marshall, Tex. (1881) (N)... 00.0.0... 0.0.0 cece Earl Oldham........... 315 Cs 
Black Hills Teachers College; Spearfish, S. Dak. (1883)......... Russell £. Jonas........ 312C 
Blackburn University; Carlinville, Ill. (1857). ...............008 Robert P. Ludlum...... 319C 
Blue Mountain College; Blue Mountain, Miss. (1873),........... Lawrence T, Lowrey.... 246 FS 
Bluefield State College; Bluefield, W. Va. (1895) (N)............ Sd. Writhtaioteae-as 302 C 
Bluffton College; Bluffton, Ohio (1900). ........ 0... cep ee ceeee Lloyd L. Ramseyer,.... . 228 C 
Boston College; Chestnut Hill, Mass. (1863)................0008 V, Rev. J. R. N, Maxwell. 7 410 Cc 
Boston University; Boston, Mass. (1839),..............eeceeece Harold C, Case,...,.,... 9,755 Cc 
Bowdoin College; Brunswick, Maine (1794). ........,....0.0ce James §. Coles,........ 742M 
Bowling Green State University; Bowling Green, Ohio (1910)..... Ralph W. McDonald..... 3,120 C 
Bradford Durfee Technical Institute; Fall River, Mass. (1904).... Leslie B. Coombs 229 C 
Bradley University; Peoria, Ill. (1897)...... 00... .c ccc ceceucuce Harold P. Rodes........ 2,117 C 
Brandeis University; Waltham, Mass, (1948)..........-.--...05 Abram L. Sachar...... "860 Cc 
Brenau College; Gainesville, Ga. (1878). ................. 0.005 Josiah Crudup....... be 266 F 
Briar Cliff College; Sioux City, lowa (1930)......,............. Sister Jean Marie.,.,,., 370 F 
Bridgeport, University of; Bridgeport, Conn, (1927)... ........ James H. Halsey....... 2,531 C 
Bridgewater College; Bridgewater, Va. (1880).:................ Warren D. Bowman,. sy: "432 Cc 
Brigham Young University; Provo, Utah (1875),................ Ernest L. Wilkinson... 6,500 C 
Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of; Brooklyn, N.Y. (1854)... .... H. S. Rogers. ‘5,504 M 
Brooklyn College. See New York, College of the City of......... ......... eae ails. 
Brown University; Providence, R. I. (1764)............0.0c000- Henry M. Wriston,...... 3 121 Col2 
_Bryn Mawr College; Bryn Mawr, Pa. (1885),,,..........+------ Katharine E. McBride, . 761 Fs 
“Bucknell University; Lewisburg, Pa. (1846). .......,....-c005 (Vacantins. cco eee : 1,821 C 
Buena Vista College; Storm Lake, lowa (1891)......... eae W. D. Wesselinks,..... 381. C 
Buffalo, University of; Buffalo, N. Y. (1846),...,......0s.---.-. Clifford C. Furnas... 8,295 C 
Butler University; Indianapolis, Ind. (1855) 3,676 C 
Caldwell College for Women; Caldwell, N. J. (1939)...... peaeae Mother Ma 
California, University of; Berkeley, Calif. (1868)........ “agate Robert G. eee aiid 


Controls 


State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Private 
Brethren 
Catholict 
Private 

7th Day Adven. 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Adven. Christ. 
Presbyterian 
State 


Private 
Methodist 
Methodist 
State 
Catholic* 
Presbyterian 
Private 
Private 
Catholic# 
Private® 
Baptist 
Presbyterian 4 
Presbyterian 
Catholic 
Private 
Methodist* 
Private 
Private 

Disc. of Christ# 
Lutheran 
Presbyterian 
Mennonite 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Baptist 
State 
Presb.4 
Baptist 
State 
Mennonite* 
Catholic¢ 
Methodist* 
Private” 
State 

State 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Catholic 
Private 
Brethren 
Latter-day Saints 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Baptist# 
Presbyterian 
Private 

Disc, of Christ4 


Catholics 
State 


No. of 


Institution, location and (date founded)! 


Pastore WAAR on 7 Chief executive? students 
ifornia In ‘e of Technology; Pasadena, Calif. (1891)....... Lee A. Du Bridge....... 

California State Polytechnic College; San Luis Obispo, on (1901) Julian ey osGierts 2 at M4 
Calvin College; Grand Rapids, Mich. (1876).................... William Spoelhof...... 1,234 c 
Canisius eologe;: Buitalo, N.Y. Ci870o co ec ., V. Rev. P. E. Dobson. . "999 Ms 
Capital University; Columbus, Ohio (1850)..................... Harold L. Yochum... i Bee RES 
Cardinal Stritch College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1934)................ Mother M. Bartholomew 137 F 
Carleton College; Northfield, Minn. (1866)..................... Laurence M. Gould..... 834 C 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Pittsburgh Pa. (1900)......... John C. Warner........ 2,844 C 
Carroll College; Helena, Mont. (1910)......................00. V. Rev. R. V. Kavanagh. . 384 C 
Carroll College; Waukesha, Wis. (1846)........................ Robert D. Steele........ 582 C 
Carson-Newman College; Jefferson City, Tenn. (1851).......... Harley Fite.,.......... 916 C 
Carthage College; Carthage, Ill. (1870)......................0. Harold H. Lentz........ 425C 
Cascade College; Portland, Oreg. (1918).............. 0... eee COT PIKG) sca ocat ee 215C 
Case Institute of Technology; Cleveland, Ohio (1880)........... T. Keith Glennan....... 1,675 M 
Catawba College; Salisbury, N. C. (1851)................2..... AR: Keppelece te nat ce 500 C 
Catholic University of America; Washington, D. C. (1887)........ Most Rev. B. J. McEntegart!® 3,117 C 
Cedar Crest College; Allentown, Pa. (1867)..................-. Dale H. Moore......... 402 F 
Centenary College of Louisiana; Shreveport, La. (1825).......... 400:5.MIckl6... oo. . sees 902 C 
Central College; Fayette, Mo. (1854).............02...0..e eee Ralph L. Woodward..... 456 C 
Central College; Pella, lowa (1853). ...........0..0......0.02. G. T. Vander Lugt...... 299 C 
Central Michigan College of Education; Mt. Pleasant, Mich. (1892) Charles L. Anspach..... 2,167 C 
Central Missouri State College; Warrensburg, Mo. (1871)........ GW. DIOMOl ctr otes oe 1,287 C 
Central State College; Edmond, Okla. (1890)................... W. Max Chambers...... 1,025 C 
Central State College; Wilberforce, Ohio (1887)................. Charles H. Wesley...... 858 C 
Central Washington College of Education; Ellensburg, Wash. (1891) Robert E. McConnell.... 1,246 C 
Centre College of Kentucky; Danville, Ky. (1819)............... Walter A. Groves....... 394 Co 
Charleston, College of; Charleston, S. C.(1770)................ George D. Grice........ 280 C 
Chattanooga, University of; Chattanooga, Tenn. (1886).......... David A. Lockmiller..... 1,036 C 
Chestnut Hill College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1871)................. Sister M. Kostka ....... 409 F 
Chicago, School of the Art Institute of; Chicago, Ill. (1879)...... Hubert Ropp??.......... 789 C 
Chicago, University of; Chicago, Ill. (1890)...................-. Lawrence A. Kimpton. 4,154C 
Chicago Teachers College; Chicago, III. (1869).................. Raymond M. Cook?’,.... 1,627 C 
Chico State College; Chico, Calif. (1887).....................4. Glenn Kendall.......... 1,515 C 
Cincinnati, University of; Cincinnati, Ohio (1819)............... Raymond Walters....... 6,085 C 
Citadel, The; Military College of S. C.; Charleston, S. C. (1842)... Gen. Mark W. Clark..... 1,293 M 
City College. See New York, College of the City of.............. 0 cece cece cece eee ees SR 
Claremont College; Claremont, Calif. (1925).................... Frederick Hard!8....... 95C 
Claremont Men’s College; Claremont, Calif. (1947).............. George C. S. Benson... . 320 M 
Clark College; Atlanta, Ga. (1869) (N)..........--...2 020. - eee James P. Brawley...... 634 C 
Clark University; Worcester, Mass. (1887). ...............--00- Howard B. Jefferson.... 706 Co 
Clarke College; Dubuque, lowa (1843). ........ 2.2.0... cece eee Sister M. A. Leone...... 461 F 
Clarkson College of Technology; Potsdam, N. Y. (1896).......... William G. Van Note... . 929 M 
Clemson Agricultural College; Clemson, S. C. (1889)............ Robert F. Poole........ 2,446 Ms 
Coe College; Cedar Rapids, lowa (1851)...............20-0000s Howell H. Brooks/...... 725 C 
Coker College for Women; Hartsville, S. C. (1908). ............. Joseph C. Robert....... 210 F8 
Colby College; Waterville, Maine (1813)...............--....-. Julius S. Bixler......... 1,016 C 
Colgate University; Hamilton, N. Y. (1819)...............-.-.-- Everett Case........... 1,314 M 
Colorado, University of; Boulder, Colo. (1876)............-.-.-+- Ward Darley........... 7,099 C 
Colorado A & M College; Fort Collins, Colo. (1870)........-..... William E. Morgan...... 3,168 C 
Colorado College; Colorado Springs, Colo. (1874)............+-- William H. Gill. ........ 912C 
Colorado School of Mines; Golden, Colo. (1869)..............--. John W. Vanderwilt..... 849 M5 
Colorado State College of Education; Greeley, Colo. (1890)....... William R. Ross........ 2,083 C 
Columbia College; Columbia, S. C. (1854). ...........-.--+-0+- R. Wright Spears....... 378 F8 
Columbia University; New York, N. Y. (1754). .......-.--:--+--- Grayson Kirk........... 19,240 C 
Concord College; Athens, W. Va. (1872). .......---+-++-+-0ee5> Virgil H. Stewart....... 680 C 
Concordia College; Moorhead, Minn. (1891)..........-----+--+ Joseph L. Knutson...... 180 C 
Concordia Teachers College; River Forest, Ill. (1864)............ Alfred Schmieding!3.... 638 C 
Concordia Teachers College; Seward, Nebr. (1894)............- EG: Biekel!#: co. <5 <2 300 C 
Connecticut, University of; Storrs, Conn. (1881)............---- A.N. Jorgensen........ 8,942 C 
Connecticut College; New London, Conn. (1911).............--. Rosemary Park......... 845 F 
Connecticut State Teachers College; Danbury, Conn. (1904)...... Roi As Haas. cac-cs 380 C 
Cornecticut State Teachers College; New Britain, Conn. (1849)... Herbert D. Welte....... 944 C 
Cotnecticut State Teachers College; New Haven, Conn. (1893)... Hilton C. Buley Wau tices 1,110 C 
Comnecticut State Teachers College; Willimantic, Conn. (1889)... J. Eugene Smith........ 208 C 
Converse College; Spartanburg, S. C. (1889)..........-++++-++- E. M. Gwathmey........ 337 F8 
Copper Union; New York, N. Y. (GETTE) F mae neaee ach ean ncaaudE Edwin S. Burdell....... 1,195 C 
Carnell College; Mount Vernon, lowa (1853). ...-....+--++++++- Russell D. Cole......... §93 C 
48 University; Ithaca, N. Y. (1865).........ssesseeeeeeeee Deane W. Malott. . ae 9,692 C 
Creighton University; Omaha, Nebr. (A878) eehacaees cts ioc see Vv. Rev. Carl M. Reinert.. 2,432 C 
Culver-Stockton College; Canton, Mo. (1853)...........sssee0- L. E, Ziegler.,......... 269 C 
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Christian Ref. 
Catholics 
Lutheran 
Catholic4 
(8) 
Private 
Catholic 
Presbyterian4 
Baptist 
Lutheran 
Private 
Private \ 
Evan. & Ref.4 
Catholic 
Evan. & Ref.4 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Reformed 
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State 
State 
State 
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Private 
Methodist# 
Catholic+ 
Private 
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Private 
Private 
Methodist 
Private 
Catholic4 
Private 
State 
Presbyterian4 
Private 
Baptist4 
Private 
State 
State 
Private 
State 
State 
Methodist 
Private 
State 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
Lutheran 
State 
Private 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Private 
Private 
Methodist# 
Private 
Catholic 
Disc. of Christ4 


ri 
a 
: Institution, location and (date founded)? Chief executive? 
Dakota Wesleyan University; Mitchell, S. Dak. (1885)........... Matthew D. SMR a3 7% 
~ Dartmouth College; Hanover, N. H. (1769)..........-eeeeeeeee . John S. Dickey vr Aaa 
Davidson College; Davidson, N. C. (1837).... 2.2... .seeeeeeeeee John R. Cunningham... . 
Davis & Elkins College; Elkins, W. Va. (1903)..........-.-2+++- David K. Allen......... 
Dayton, University of; Dayton, Ohio (1849).............2.--0+- Rev. Andrew L. Seebold. 
_ Delaware, University of; Newark, Del. (1833)............------ John A. Perkins........ 
Delaware State College; Dover, Del. (1891) (N)..........++--055 Jerome H. Holland...... 
_ Delta State Teachers College; Cleveland, Miss. (1924).........-. William M. Kethley..... 
‘Denison University; Granville, Ohio (1831)..............-.--00e A. Blair Knapp......... 
Denver, University of; Denver, Colo. (1864)..........-.-++++++- Chester M. Alter#4...... 
_ De Paul University; Chicago, Ill. (1898)... ..........eeeee eee V. Rev. C. J. O'Malley... 
DePauw University; Greencastle, Ind. (1837)..........+2s+++0+5 Russell J. Humbert. .... 
Detroit, University of; Detroit, Mich. (1877)5.............2.000- Rev. Celestin J. Steiner... 
Dickinson College; Carlisle, Pa. (1773)... .....-.eceeeeseeeeeee William W., Edel, ....... 
Dillard University; New Orleans, La. (1930) (N)..........+.000 Albert W. Dent......... 
- Doane College; Crete, Nebr. (1872). .,.......-.seceeceeeeeeees David L. Crawford...... 
Dominican College of San Rafael; San Rafael, Calif. (1890)5...... Sister M. Patrick. ...... 


Drake University; Des Moines, lowa (1881)................--.. 
_ Drew University; Madison, N. J. (1867)...........-...2.02- eee 
Drexel Institute of Technology; Philadelphia, Pa. (1891)......... 


Henry G. Harmon....... 
Fred G. Holloway....... 
James Creese.......... 


_ Drury College; Springfield, Mo. (1873). ..........s.eeeeeeeeeee JAR Sbindlay..2; sac. oes 
~ Dubuque, University of; Dubuque, lowa (1852) ................ Gaylord Couchman...... 
Duchesne College; Omaha, Nebr. (1881)5................+----- Mother Mary M. Downey 
~ Duke University; Durham, N. C. (1838)................--02005 Arthur H. Edens........ 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross; Washington, D.C. (1935). ..... Sister M. M. Dolores... . 
Duquesne University; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1878).............--.--+ V. Rev. V. F. Gallagher. . 


D’Youville College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1908) Sister Margaret. ....... 


Earlham College; Richmond, Ind. (1847)..............c0ceee eee 
East Carolina College; Greenville, N. C. (1907) 19 
East Central State College; Ada, Okla. (1909). ................. 
East Tennessee State College; Johnson City, Tenn. (1911) 


Thomas E. Jones....... 
John D. Messick........ 
Charles F. Spencer..... 
Burgin E. Dossett....... 


East Texas State Teachers College; Commerce, Tex. (1917)...... James G. Gee.......... 
Eastern Illinois State College; Charleston, Ill. (1899)............ Robert G. Buzzard...... 
Eastern Kentucky State College; Richmond, Ky. (1906).......... W. F. O'Donnell. ....... 


Eastern Montana College of Education; Billings, Mont. (1925). ... 
Eastern Nazarene College; Wollaston Park, Mass. (1918)........ 


Edward S. Mann....... 
Eastern New Mexico University; Portales, N. Mex. (1934) 


Floyd D. Golden........ 


Eastern Oregon College of Education; La Grande, Oreg. (1929)... Frank B. Bennett....... 
Eastern Washington College of Education; Cheney, Wash. (1890). Don S. Patterson....... 
Elizabethtown College; Elizabethtown, Pa. (1899)............... A. C. Baugher.......... 
Elmhurst College; Elmhurst, Ill. (1871)..................00c08e H. W. Dinkmeyer....... 
Elmira College; Elmira, N. Y. (1855). .............. ccc. ec ee eee Lewis Eldred........... 
Elon College, Elon College, N. C. (1889). .................. eee Leon E. Smith.......... 


Emerson College; Boston, Mass. (1880). ...... 2... ccc cc ecceuce 
Emmanuel College; Boston, Mass. (1919).................0000. 
Emmanuel Missionary College; Berrien Springs, Mich. (1874)... . 
Emory & Henry College; Emory, Va. (1936) 
Emory University; Atlanta, Ga. (1836)................0.00 0000 
Emporia, College of; Emporia, Kans. (1882) 


S. Justus McKinley. .... 
Sister Alice Gertrude. ... 
Percy W. Christian...... 
Rev. Foye G. Gibson. ... 
Goodrich C. White...... 
Luther E. Sharpe....... 
Robert C. Grier 


Fairleigh Dickinson College; Rutherford, N. J. (1941) 
Fairmont State College; Fairmont, W. Va. (1867) 
Fenn College; Cleveland, Ohio (1881)..........4..... 0.00000 
Ferris Institute; Big Rapids, Mich. (1884)..................... 
Fisk University; Nashville, Tenn. (1865) (N)...,............2-5 
Flora Macdonald College; Red Springs, N. C. (1896) 
Florida, University of; Gainesville, Fla. (1853).................. John S, Allens... ....... 
Florida A & M University; Tallahassee, Fla. (1887) (N) George W. Gore, Jr...... 
Florida Nor. & Ind. Memorial College; St. Augustine, Fla.(1892N) R. W. Puryear 
Florida Southern College; Lakeland, Fla. (1885)5............... 
Florida State University; Tallahassee, Fla. (1857) 
Fontbonne College; St. Louis, Mo. (1923) 


Victor F. Spathelf....... 
Charles S. Johnson..... 
Marshall S. Woodson.... 


Ludd M, Spivey........ 
Doak S. Campbell...... 
Mother M. Marcella... » 


Fordham University; New York, N. Y. (1841)................... Rev. Laurence J. McGinley 
Fort Hays Kansas State College; Hays, Kans. (1901)............ M. C. Cunningham...... 
Fort Valley State College; Fort Valley, Ga. (1895) (N)........... CoA Troup vee eet ee 


Franklin & Marshall College; Lancaster, Pa. (1787) 
Franklin College; Franklin, Ind. (1834) 


No. of 
students 


355 C 
2,786 M 
800 M 
466 C 
2,133 C 
2,621 C 
150 C 
393 C 
1,203 C 
5,121 C 
5,703 C 
1,657 C 
4,569 C 
832 C 
624 C 
253 C 
269 F 
3,479 C 
760 C 
6,378 C 
627 C 
464 C 
246 F 
4,587 C 
160 F 
3,685 C 
458 F 


614C 
2,095 C 
1,052 C 
2,369 C 
1,814 C 
1,173 C 
1,488 C 
509 C 
454 C 
757C 
425C 
866 C 
338 C 
630 C 
247 F 
707 C 
233 C 
576 F 
785 C 
490 C 
3,299 C 
243 C 
290 C 
956 C 


1,375 C 
922 C 
3,431 C 
780 C 
651 C 
2715 Fs 
8,653 C 
2,050 C 
216 C 
1,936 C 
5,738 C 
306 F 
8,587 C2 
1,300 C 
670 C 
1,107 Ms 
415 C 


Control? 
Methodist 
Private 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Catholic 
State 
State 
State 
Baptist# 
Methodist* 
Catholic 
Methodist¢ 
Catholic 
Methodist¢ 
Cg.-Chr. & Meth.* 
Congregational 
Catholic* 
Private 
Methodist4 
Private 
Congregational* 
Presbyterian 
Catholic 
Private 
Catholict 
Catholict 
Catholict 


Quaker 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 
Nazarene 
State 

State 

State 
Brethren 
Evan. & Ref. 
Private 

Cong. Christian 
Private 
Catholic 

7th Day Adven. 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Presbyterian4 
Presbyterian 
Methodist 


Private” 
State 

Private 

State 

Cong. Christian‘ 
Presbyterian 
State 

State 
Baptist# 
Methodist 
State 

Private 
Catholic 
State 

State 

Evan. & Ref.4 
Baptist* 


Information Please Almanac 


a a ee 


Hare . No. of 
. {nstitution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? students 
tesno State College; Fresno, Calif. (1911). 22.0.0... 0.2... Arnold E. Joyal......... 
Friends University; Wichita, Kans. (1898)................00000. Lloyd S. petra ade Ps : 
Furman University; Greenville, S. C. (1826).................-.5 John 1. Plylers25222. see 1,237 Co 
Gannon College; Brie, Pa: (1944). .5. heaton sess cone Seca Joseph Wehrle......... 1,000 M 
Gen. Assembly's Trn’g Sch. for Lay Workers; Richmond, Va.(1914) Rev. C. E. S. Kraemer... 100 C 
General Beadle State Teachers College; Madison, S. Dak. (1883) ° V. A. Lowry............ 204 C 
Geneva College; Beaver Falls, Pa. (1848)...................... Charles M. Lee......... 588 C 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Nashville, Tenn. (1875)... Henry H.Hill........... 1,313 C 
George Pepperdine College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1937) \.5.0. 4.05. Hugh:MiTiner..ae22 860 C 
George Washington University; Washington, D. C. (1821)........ Cloyd H. Marvin........ 8,552 C 
George Williams College; Chicago, Ill. (1890)................... John R. McCurdy....... 198 C 
Georgetown College; Georgetown, Ky. (1829)...... Bn ees Ri Dstnddits pee oe 666 C 
Georgetown University; Washington, D. C. (1789)............... V. Rev. Edward B. Bunn 5,056 C 
Georgia, Medical College of; Augusta, Ga. (1828)............... Edgar R. Pund......... 303 C 
Georgia, University of; Athens, Ga. (1785). ......2....0........ 0. C. Aderhold......... 4,095 C 
Georgia Institute of Technology; Atlanta, Ga. (1885)............ Blake R. Van Leer...... 3,935 C 
Georgia State College for Women; Milledgeville, Ga. (1889)...... Henry K. Stanford...... 540 F 
Georgia Teachers College; Collegeboro, Ga. (1924).............. Zach S. Henderson. .... 508 C 
Georgian Court College; Lakewood, N. J. (1908)................ Mother Marie A. Callahan 250 F 
Gettysburg College; Gettysburg, Pa. (1832).................... Walter C. Langsam..... 1,131 C 
Glenville State College; Glenville, W. Va. (1872)................ Harry B. Heflin......... 443 C 
Golden Gate College; San Francisco, Calif. (1901)............... Nagel T. Miner......... 1,917 C 
Gonzaga University; Spokane, Wash. (1887) ................... V. Rev. F. E. Corkery... 1,282 C 
Good Counsel College; White Plains, N. Y. (1923)............... Mother Mary Dolores... 238 F 
Goshen College; Goshen, Ind. (1903)5.......................-- Ernest E. Miller........ 586 C 
Goucher College; Baltimore, Md. (1885)....................5.. Otto F. Kraushaar...... 602 F 
Grambling College; Grambling, La. (1928) (N) ...............-. ROW: E Jonesi5 3 3's5.06 1,815 C 
Great Falls, College of; Great Falls, Mont. (1932)............... Msgr. James J. Donovan 426 C 
Greensboro College; Greensboro, N. C. (1838).................- Harold H. Hutson....... 383 F8 
Greenville College; Greenville, Ill. (1892). ..................... HoJ-LGng x <A a4 cee 450 C 
Grinnell College; Grinnell, lowa (1846). .................2.24-. Samuel N. Stevens..... 832 C 
Grove City College; Grove City, Pa. (1876). .................... Weir C. Ketler.......... 1,001 C 
Guilford College; Guilford College, N. C. (1837)................. Clyde A. Milner........ 571C 
Gustavus Adolphus College; St. Peter, Minn. (1862)............. Edgar M. Carlson....... 826 C 
Hamilton College; Clinton, N. Y. (1812)...................2..-- Robert W. McEwen..... 570M 
Hamline University; St. Paul, Minn. (1854).................... Paul H. Giddens........ 1,183 C 
Hampden-Sydney College; Hampden-Sydney, Va. (1775)........ Edgar G. Gamman...... 311M 
Hampton Institute; Hampton, Va. (1868) (N)........-......-.-. Alonzo G. Moron....... 1,207 C 
Hanover College; Hanover, Ind. (1827)..........6....-.-..-25- Albert G. Parker, Jr..... 564 C 
Harpur College. See New York, State University of...........2. 0 cece cece cece cece eens ieee 
Harris Teachers College; St. Louis, Mo. (1857)................. Charles A. Naylor...... 539 C 
Hartwick College; Oneonta, N. Y. (1928).......... Soe GOCE Miller A. F. Ritchie..... 378 C 
Harvard University; Cambridge, Mass. (1636).................. Nathan M. Pusey....... 10,062 Ms 
Hastings College; Hastings, Nebr. (1882)..................0005 Dale D. Welch.......... 523 C 
Haverford College; Haverford, Pa. (1833).....................- Gilbert F. White........ 463 Ms 
Hawaii, University of; Honolulu, Hawaii (1907)................. Gregg M. Sinclair....... 4,378 C 
Heidelberg College; Tiffin, Ohio (1850)......................-. Terry Wickham......... 5 582 C 
Henderson State Teachers College; Arkadelphia, Ark. (1929)..... Dean D. McBrien....... 1,107 C 
Hendrix College; Conway, Ark. (1884)............-.-.---2----- Matt Le Elliss.coaeeecen 453 C 
High Point College; High Point, N. C. (1924)..................- Dennis H. Cooke....... 700 C 
Hillsdale College; Hillsdale, Mich. (1844). ................-+--- J. Donald Phillips....... 512 C 
Hiram Colleges‘Hiram: Ohio @S50)cs(atereee sy... bie seas. - vee PaulsHe: Fallot ceectae. 459 C 
Hobért College. See Seneca, Colleges of the..............- Se: ob oy aioe esas exe 
Hofstra College; Hempstead, N. Y. (1935)..............--.+---- John C. Adams......... 2,193 C 
Hollins College; Hollins College, Va. (1842). ............--..+-- John R. Everett. . 465 F 
Holy Cross, College of the; Worcester, Mass. (1843).........-.-. V. Rev. John A. 0’ Brien. 1,790 M 
Holy Names, College of the; Oakland, Calif. (1880)............. Sister M. Francis Raphael 352 F 
Bel Names College; Spokane, Wash. (1912)...............255- Sister M. Theresa...... 307 F 
of College; Frederick, Md. (1893)...........-.-2-eee eee eee Andrew G. Truxal...... 450 F 
ee Colleges Holland, Mich. (1851)... 0.02... 2 seeeecene see ss Irwin J. Lubbers....... 786 C 
Houghton College; Houghton, N. Y. (1883)..........-.-.++.+0-- Stephen W. Paine...... 567 C 
Hovard College; Birmingham, Ala. (1842).............++.+.--- Harwell G. Davis....... 1,166 C 
Howard Payne College; Brownwood, Tex. (1889)..............- Thomas H. Taylor...... 1,129 C 
Howard University; Washington, D, C. (1867) (N)..........--.- Mordecai W. Johnson... 3,333 C 
Humboldt State College; Arcata, Calif. (1913)................-. Cornelius H. Siemens... 834 C 
Hunter College. See New York, College of the City of........... 0 os. esse ee eeeeeeeeeee Toe 
Huntingdon College; Montgomery, Ala. (1854)............-..--- Hubert SEAal CY rst steers: 612 C 
Huron College; Huron, S. Dak. (1883)...........-.+-eeeee eee Daniel Ex Kerra see... =. 211C 
Dr. Matthew S. Davage 703 C 


Huston-Tillotson College; Austin, Tex. (1952) (N)..........-.-- 


Control 


State 
Quaker \ 
Baptist : 


Catholic 
Presbyterian 
State 
Presbyterian 
Private 

Ch. of Christ4 
Private 
Private 
Baptist 
Catholic 
State 

State 

State 

State 

State 
Catholic# 
Lutheran 
State 
Private 
Catholic 
Catholic* 
Mennonite 
Private 
State 
Catholic 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Cong. & Epis.4 
Presbyterian 
Quaker# 
Lutheran 


Private 
Methodist4 
Presbyterian 
Private 
Presbyterian4 
City 
Lutheran 
Private 
Presbyterian4 
Quaker 
Territory 
Evan. & Ref. 
State 
Methodist 
Methodist4 
Baptist4 
Disc. of Christ4 
Private 
Private 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Evan. & Ref.4 
Reformed 
Methodist 
Baptist 
Baptist 
Private 

State 
Methodist+ 
Presbyterian 
Cong. & Meth. 


. 


; No. of 
. Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executive? _ students Control i 
_ Idaho, College of; Caldwell, Idaho (1891)...............0se000- Margaret Boone’s....... 414C Presbyterian‘ . 
_ Idaho, University of; Moscow, Idaho (1889)............ ope +S. B. Buchanan) 5 see 2,739C = State "4 
_ Idaho State College; Pocatello, Idaho (1901) Carl W. McIntosh....... 1,460C State 4 
Illinois, University of; Urbana, Ill. (1867)................02-005 Lloyd Morey........... 16,834C State ‘ 
_ SHlinois College; Jacksonville, Ill. (1829). .................0000e William K. Selden...... 227 € Cong. & Presb.4 ‘*@ 
Illinois Institute of Technology; Chicago, Ill. (1892)............. John T. Rettaliata...... 5,833C _—~ Private 
_ Illinois State Normal University; Normal, Ill. (1857) ...........- R. W. Fairchild......... 2,104 C State 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Bloomington, Ill. (1850)........... Merrill J. Holmes....... 684 C Methodist 
‘Immaculata College; Immaculata, Pa. (1920)..................- Msgr. Vincent L. Burns. . 362 F Catholic 
Immaculate Heart College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1916)........... Sister Mary Thecla..... 714 F8 = Catholic 
‘Incarnate Word College; San Antonio, Tex. (1881).............. Sister M. Columkille. .. . 627 F8 Catholic 
Indiana Central College; Indianapolis, Ind. (1902).............. b.. Lynd+Esch. 2.2. .-4.2. 373 C Evan. Un. Breth. 
_ Indiana State Teachers College; Terre Haute, Ind. (1870)....... Raleigh W. Holmstedt. . . 1,728 C State 
_ Indiana University; Bloomington, Ind. (1820).................. ROBsWells223-4.5. 2.2. 11,628 C State 
fona College: New Rochelle, N. Y. (1940)................-..-.. Brother W. H. Barnes... 1,457M Catholic 
lowa, State University of; lowa City, lowa (1847)............... Virgil M. Hancher....... 7,511 C State 
lowa State College of A & M Arts; Ames, lowa (1858).......... James H. Hilton........ 7,426 C State 
lowa State Teachers College; Cedar Falls, lowa (1876).......... J. W. Maucker......... 2,099 C State 
_lowa Wesleyan College; Mount Pleasant, lowa (1842)........... J. Raymond Chadwick... 271C Methodist 
_ Jackson College; Jackson, Miss. (1877) (N)...........-.-----05 Jacob L. Reddix........ 786 C State 
MAB EGU etn ODEs SOGLMUItS CONCIG.-:.1s:-'- soca tk oes oe ada teens § Sader eraceeeedcnasce, a eee 
Jamestown College; Jamestown, N. Dak. (1883)................ Samuel S. George. ..... 303 C Presbyterian4 
Jarvis Christian College; Hawkins, Tex. (1912) (N).............. Cleo W. Blackburn...... 150 C Disc. of Christ 
John Carroll University; Cleveland, Ohio (1886). ............... V. Rev. F. E. Welfle..... 2,366 MS Catholic 
Johns Hopkins University; Baltimore, Md. (1876)............... Lowell J. Reed......... 5,620 C Private 
Johnson C. Smith University; Charlotte, N. C. (1867) (N)........ HAYstone 2.25. <ooens 626 C Presbyterian4 
Judson College; Marion, Ala. (1838)... -............2.0.0ee eee 1. Riddle..s7 n55 0% 192 F Baptist 
Juniata College; Huntingdon, Pa. (1876)..................000ee Calvert N. Ellis......... 476 C Brethren 
Kalamazoo College; Kalamazoo, Mich. (1833).................. Weimer K. Hicks....... 375 C Baptisté 
Kansas, University of; Lawrence, Kans. (1865)................. Franklin D. Murphy*4. . . 6,792 C State 
Kansas City, University of; Kansas City, Mo. (1933)............. Earl J. McGrath........ 975C Private 
Kansas State College of Agr. & App. Sci.; Manhattan, Kans. (1863) James A. McCain....... 4,650 C State 
Kansas State Teachers College; Emporia, Kans. (1863).......... John'E: Kings, 0.5 iS. 1,092 C State 
Kansas State Teachers College; Pittsburg, Kans. (1903)......... Rees H. Hughes. ....... 1,642 C State 
Kent State University; Kent, Ohio (1910)..............0...0... George A. Bowman..... 4,700 C State 
Kentucky, University of; Lexington, Ky. (1865)...............-. H. L. Donovan.......... 5,357 C State 
Kentucky State College; Frankfort, Ky. (1886) (N)............ .. Rufus B. Atwood....... 425C State 
Kentucky Wesleyan College; Owensboro, Ky. (1866)............ Oscar W. Lever......... 357 C Methodist# 
Kenyon College; Gambier, Ohio (1824).............: Re ee Gordon K. Chalmers... . 420M __ Episcopal+ 
Keuka College; Keuka Park, N. Y. (1890)................0.00e Katherine G. Blyley..... 341 F Baptist 
King College; Bristol, Tenn. (1866)..................ccececeeees RoC. sbgListoneasaceaets 275 C Presbyterian 
Knox College; Galesburg, III. (1837)..........0. 0. ccc cece cecece Sharvy G. Umbeck...... 744C Private 
Knoxville College; Knoxville, Tenn. (1875) (N)................. James A. Colston....... 412C Presbyterian 
Lafayette College; Easton, Pa. (1826). ....... 00... ..ccccceeeee Ralph C. Hutchison. .... 1,423 M — Presbyterian4 
La Grange College; La Grange, Ga. (1831)..................... Waights G. Henry, Jr... . 260 C Methodist 
Lake Erie College; Painesville, Ohio (1856).................... Paul Weaver........... 212 F Private 
Lake Forest College; Lake Forest, III. (1857)................... Ernest A. Johnson...... 605 C Presbyterian4 
Lander College; Greenwood, S. C. (1872).............0.00 00. Be. MoGuierskiccs.noskee 229 C County 
Lane College; Jackson, Tenn. (1882) (N)............0eeeeeeees C. A. Kirkendoll........ 342C Colored M.E.4 
Langston University; Langston, Okla. (1897) (N) ............... G.\ Ly Habrisofncc.noeeee 723 C State 
La Salle College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1863)...................-. Brother E. Stanislaus. . . 1,308 M Catholic 
La Sierra College; Arlington, Calif. (1922)................-..-. Godfrey T. Anderson.... 751C 7th Day Adven. 
Lawrence College; Appleton, Wis. (1847). ......... Se a a here Douglas M. Knight...... 720 C Methodist4 
Lebanon Valley College; Annville, Pa. (1866)................... Paki. Miller: Se ees 462 C Evan. Un. Breth. 
Lehigh University; Bethlehem, Pa. (1865) ..................... Martin D. Whitaker. .... 2,908 M6 Private 
Le Moyne College; Memphis, Tenn. (1871) (N) ................ Hollis F. Price.......... 460 C Congregational+ 


Le Moyne College; ‘Syracuse, Ny Y.((1946) 0. 2 eee cee V. Rev. William J. Schlaerth  820C Catholic# 
Lenoir Rhyne College; Hickory, N. C. (1891) 


CO Ae ROE ee ae Voigt R. Cromer........ 777C Lutheran 

Lesley College; Cambridge, Mass. (1909)...................05. Trentwell M. White. .... 321 F Private 

Lewis & Clark College; Portland, Oreg. (1867).................. Morgan S. Odell........ 943 C Presbyterian 

Limestone College; Gaffney, S. C. (1845).................0..-. A. J. Eastwood. ........ 219 F Private 

Lincoln Memorial University; Harrogate, Tenn. (1897)........... Robert L. Kincaid....... 371 C Private 

Lincoln University; Jefferson City, Mo. (1866) (N).............. Sherman D. Scruggs. ... 817 C State 

Lincoln University; Lincoln University, Pa. (1854)............... Horace M. Bond........ 285 MS -Private 

Lindenwood College; St. Charles, Mo. (1827)................-.. F.iL. McCluerece. cane 353 F Presbyterian 

Linfield College; McMinnville, Oreg. (1848).................... Harry L., Dillin. S22.82 9 460 C Baptist+ \ 


Livingstone College; Salisbury, N. C. (1879) (N)............... William J. Trent........ 367 C A. M. E. Zion \ \ 
Long Beach State College; Long Beach, Calif. (1949)............ P. Victor Peterson...... 3,475 C States. «> \ \ 


No. of 


Tastitution, location and (date founded)t Chief executive! students 
Longwood College; Farmville, Va. (1884)... ................0.. Dabney S. Lancaster... . 653 F8 
Loras College; BubuquestowaCl839)r vc 6 ace hock < she ee sc M. Rev. Loras T. Lane. . 107M 
Loretto Heights College; Loretto, Colo. (1891).................. Sister Frances Marie... . 480 F 
Los Angeles City College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1929)............ Howard S. McDonald.... 16,675C 
Los Angeles St. Coll. of App. Arts & Sciences; Los Angeles (1947) Howard S. McDonald... 6,358 C 
Louisiana College; Pineville, La. (1906).............0.......... G. Earl Guinn.......... 600 C 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Ruston, La. (1894)............. Rul RODD eee cere ee 2,136 C 
Louisiana State University & A & M Coll.; Baton Rouge, La. (1860) Troy H. Middleton...... 7,786 C 
Louisville, University of; Louisville, Ky. (1798). ................ Philip Davidson........ 5,353 C 
Lowell Technological Institute; Lowell, Mass. (1897). ........... Martin J. Lydon. ....... 506 C 
Loyola College; Baltimore, Md. (1852).......................4. Rev. Thomas J. Murray . 1,125 C2 
Loyola University; Chicago, Ill. (1870)....................200-- V. Rev. James T. Hussey 5,905 C 
Loyola University; Los Angeles, Calif. (1911)................... Charles S. Casassa..... 1,454 M 
Loyola University; New Orleans, La. (1912).................00- W. Patrick Donnelly..... 2,677 C 
Luther College; Decorah, lowa (1861)......................... J. W. Yivisaker......... 791 C 
Lycoming College; Williamsport, Pa. (1812) ................... John W. Long.......... 486 C 
Lynchburg College; Lynchburg, Va. (1903)..................-.. Orville W. Wake........ 523 C 
Macalester College; St. Paul, Minn. (1885)..................... Charles J. Turck........ 1,415 C 
MacMurray College for Women; Jacksonville, Ill. (1846)......... Louis W. Norris........ 429 F 
McNeese State College; Lake Charles, La. (1939)............... Lether E. Frazar........ 998 C 
McPherson College; McPherson, Kans. (1887)......... ete. Ses D. W. Bittinger......... 339 C 
Madison College; Harrisonburg, Va. (1908)..................... G. Tyler Miller......... 969 F8 
Maine, University of; Orono, Maine (1865)..................... Arthur A. Hauck........ 2,813 C 
Maine State Teachers College, Farmington, Maine (1864)........ Ermo-H. scatt:7.. ..22.<¢ 310 C 
Manchester College; North Manchester, Ind. (1889)............. Vernon F. Schwalm..... 610 C 
Manhattan College; New York, N. Y. (1853).................... Brother A. Philip....... 2,714 M 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart; Purchase, N. Y.(1841) Eleanor M. O’Byrne..... 474 F8 
Marietta College; Marietta, Ohio (1835)....................... W. Bay Irvine.......... 665 C 


Marquette University; Milwaukee, Wis. (1881)................. V. Rev. E. J. O’Donnell.. 7,529 C 


Marshall College; Huntington, W. Va. (1837).................-. Stewart H. Smith....... 2,400 C 
Mary Baldwin College; Staunton, Va. (1842)................... Charles W. McKenzie... 238 F 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College; Belton, Tex. (1845)............... A. C. Gettys!?.......... 350 F 
Mary Manse College; Toledo, Ohio (1922)..................... Sister Vincent de Paul. . 175 F 
Mary Washington College; Fredericksburg, Va. (1908)%3.......... Mik. Combsi 22-2. oe 1,457 F8 
Marygrove College; Detroit, Mich. (1910)...................... Sister M. Honora....... 660 F 
Maryknoll Teachers College; Maryknoll, N. Y. (1931)............ Mother M. J. Rogers.... 147 F 
Maryland, University of; College Park, Md. (1807)5............. Harry C. Byrd.......... 8,570 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Bowie, Md. (1866) (N)........ William E. Henry....... 350 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Frostburg, Md. (1899)........ Lillian C. Compton...... 380 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Salisbury, Md. (1925)......... J. D. Blackwell......... 244 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Towson, Md. (1866).......... Earle T. Hawkins....... 959 C 
Marylhurst College; Marylhurst, Oreg. (1930).................- Sister M. E. Clare...... 315 F 
Marymount College; Salina, Kans. (1922)....................-. Mother M. Helena Robben 354 F 
Marymount College; Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1907)........ Mother M. du Sacre Coeur 540 F44 
Maryville College; Maryville, Tenn. (1819)..................... Ralph W. Lloyd......... 633 C 
Maryville College of the Sacred Heart; St. Louis, Mo. (1827)..... M. 0. Mouton.......... 315 F 
Marywood College; Scranton, Pa. (1915)....................0-. Sister M. Eugenia...... 648 F 
Massachusetts, University of; Amherst, Mass. (1863)............ Ralph A. Van Meter..... 3,575 C 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Cambridge, Mass. (1861) James R. Killian, Jr..... 5,183 C 
Massachusetts School of Art; Boston, Mass. (1873)............. Gordon L. Reynolds..... 370 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Boston, Mass. (1852) .... William F. Looney...... 594 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Bridgewater, Mass. (1840) Clement C. Maxwell... . 602 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Fitchburg, Mass. (1895).. Ralph F. Weston........ 417 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Framingham, Mass. (1839) Martin F. O’Connor..... 550 F 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Lowell, Mass............ Daniel H. O’Leary...... 410 C4 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; North Adams, Mass. (1894) Grover C. Bowman...... 150 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Salem, Mass. (1854). .... Frederick A. Meier..... 561 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Westfield, Mass. (1839)... Edward J. Scanlon sactayitt 213 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Worcester, Mass. (1871).. Eugene A. Sullivan..... 391 C 
Medkal Evangelists, College of; Los Angeles, Calif. (1910)....... W. E. Macpherson...... 618 C 
Menphis State College; Memphis, Tenn. (1912)..............-- Me WOMENS sc esrra1cie elsiae 2,500 C 
Men) College; Menlo Park, Calif. (1927)...........----++--+-- William E. Kratt. Ppa toe 246 M 
Merty College; Detroit, Mich. (1941).............-.--0-+ee eee Sister Mary Lucille. .... 470 F 
Meryhurst College for Women; Erie, Pa. (1926)..........-...-- Sister M. D. Preston.... 187 F 
Meredith College; Raleigh, N. C. (1899). ..............-.-+0-5- Carlyle Campbell. ...... 642 F 
Miani, University of; Coral Gables, Fla. (1926)...............-- Jay F. W. Pearson eafice 6,722 C 
Migmi University; Oxford, Ohio (1809). ..........-....--+.04-- John D. Millett......... 4,759 C 
Mithigan, University of; Ann Arbor, Mich. (1817).............-. Harlan Hatcher tot eae 16,972 C 
Michigan College of Mining & Technology; Houghton, Mich. (1885) Grover C. Dillman...... 1,568 C 
John A. Hannah........ 13,382 C 


Michigan State College; East Lansing, Mich. (1855)............. 
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” » 
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_ Michigan State Normal College; Ypsilanti, Mich. (1849)......... Eugene B. Elliott....... 

_ Middle Tennessee State College; Murfreesboro, Tenn. (1911).... Q.M.Smith........... 

_ Middlebury College; Middlebury, Vt. (1800)...................- Samuel S. Stratton. .... 

_ Midland College; Fremont, Nebr. (1887)..............-.-0-2 ee Paul W. Dieckman...... 
Midwestern University; Wichita Falls, Tex. (1922).............. Dr. James B. Boren..... 
Millikin University; Decatur, Ill. (1901)...............0202se eee J. Walter Malone....... 

Mills College; Oakland, Calif. (1852). ...... 2... 0... see eee eee Lynn T. White, Jr....... 
Millsaps College; Jackson, Miss. (1890). ...,......-.-.0eeeeee Homer Ellis Finger, Jr... 
Milwaukee-Downer College; Milwaukee, Wis, (1851)............ John B. Johnson, Jr..... 
Miner Teachers College; Washington, D. C. (1851)(N).......... M. J. Whitehead........ 
Minnesota, University of; Minneapolis, Minn. (1851),........... EES Momill...<.degntes 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Bemidji, Minn, (1919). ...... GR: Satigast."= 2 3 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Mankato, Minn. (1868)....... C. L. Crawford......... 

_ Minnesota State Teachers College; Moorhead, Minn. (1887)...... OW. Snariie. oes bases 
‘Minnesota State Teachers College; St. Cloud, Minn, (1869)5...... George F. Budd........ 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Winona, Minn, (1858)........ NelsMinned. 2. 725352. s3 
Misericordia, College; Dallas, Pa. (1923)...................---- Sister Mary Gonzaga... . 
Mississippi, University of; University, Miss. (1848).............. J. D. Williams'*......... 
Mississippi College; Clinton, Miss. (1826)................2-...- D. M. Nelson........... 
Mississippi Southern College; Hattiesburg, Miss, (1910)......... Ri C2003. 23... 5 cast 
Mississippi State College; State College, Miss, (1878)........... Ben F. Hilbun.,........ 
Mississippi State College for Women; Columbus, Miss, (1884).... Charles P. Hogarth. .... 
Mississippi Vocational College; Itta Bena, Miss, (1950) (N)...... JOP WHHG o:3 *. Aire 
Missouri, University of; Columbia, Mo. (1839),..............--- Frederick A. Middlebush 
Missouri Valley College; Marshall, Mo. (1888).,..........-....- M. Earle Collins........ 
Monmouth College; Monmouth, Ill. (1853),.................2.. Robert W. Gibson....... 
Montana School of Mines; Butte, Mont. (1893)................- SUR: Vart Pelt... seeaess. 
Montana State College; Bozeman, Mont. (1893)..............-. Roland R. Renne....... 
Montana State University; Missoula, Mont. (1893).............. Carl McFarland......... 
Moravian College; Bethlehem, Pa. (1807)...................... Raymond S. Haupert.... 
Morehead State College; Morehead, Ky. (1923)................. Charles R. Spain....... 
Morehouse College; Atlanta, Ga. (1867) (N),.................-- Benjamin E. Mays...... 
Morgan State College; Baltimore, Md. (1867) (N)............... Martin D. Jenkins. ..... 
Morningside College; Sioux City, lowa (1894),................. Earl A. Roadman....... 
Morris Brown College; Atlanta, Ga. (1884) (N)................. John H. Lewis.......... 
Mount Angel Seminary; St. Benedict, Oreg. (1889)............. Rt. Rev. Damian Jentges 
Mount Holyoke College; South Hadley, Mass. (1837),........... Roswell G. Ham........ 
Mount Mary College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1915)............,..... Edward A. Fitzpatrick... 
Mount Mercy College; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1929)...,............... Mother M. M. Corbett... 
Mount St. Agnes College; Baltimore, Md. (1890),............... Sister M. Cleophas..... 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of; Same (1854)......... Mother M. Romana..... 
Mount St. Joseph Teachers College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1938)........ Sister M. Hubert....... 
Mount St. Mary College; Hooksett, N. H. (1934). ............... Sister M. Mauritia...... 
Mount St. Mary’s College; Emmitsburg, Md. (1808)............. Rt. Rev. John L. Sheridan 
Mount St. Mary’s College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1925)............ Sister Agnes Marie... .. 
Mount St. Scholastica College; Atchison, Kans. (1863)........... Mother M. A. Schroll.,.. 
Mount St. Vincent, College of; On-Hudson, N. Y. (1847)......... Sister Catharine Marie!’. 
Mount Union College; Alliance, Ohio (1846).................... Carl CBracyne-. noes 
Muhlenberg College; Allentown, Pa. (1848)..................-- J. Conrad Seegers...... 
Mundelein College for Women; Chicago, Ill. (1930)............. Sister Mary John Michael 
Murray State College; Murray, Ky. (1922)................0000- Ralph H. Woods........ 
Muskingum College; New Concord, Ohio (1837)..............-. Robert N. Montgomery. . 
National College of Education; Evanston, Ill. (1886)............. K. Richard Johnson, .... 
Nazareth College; Louisville, Ky. (1920). .......... ccc ccc ce cece Sister M. Gertrude...... 
Nazareth College; Nazareth, Mich. (1897)...............ce0-00e Sister M. Kathleen..... . 
Nazareth College; Rochester, N. Y. (1924)................000-. Rev. Mother M. Helene. . 
Nebraska, University of; Lincoln, Neb. (1869),................. Clifford Hardin*..,..... 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Chadron, Nebr. (1911)........ Wiley G. Brooks........ 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Kearney, Nebr. (1905)........ Herbert L. Cushing..... 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Peru, Nebr. (1867)........... Neal S. Gomon,........ 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Wayne, Nebr. (1910). .... =~ es, JOnNID: Rice -eeceee. cee 
Nebraska Wesleyan University; Lincoln, Nebr. (1887)........... A. Leland Forrest'4..... 
Nevada, University of; Reno, Nev. (1874).............-........ Minard W. Stout........ 
New Bedford Inst. of Textiles & Tech.; New Bedford, Mass. (1895) John E. Foster......... 
New Church, Academy of the; Bryn Athyn, Pa. (1876).......... George de Charms...... 
New England Conservatory of Music; Boston, Mass. (1867)...... Harrison Keller......... 
New Hampshire, University of; Durham, N. H. (1866)........... Robert F. Chandler, Jr... 
New Hampshire State Teachers College; Keene, N. H. (1909)... . Lloyd P. Young......... 


New Hampshire State Teachers College; Plymouth, N. H. (1871). Harold E. Hyde. Jee sceee 
New Jersey College for Women; New Brunswick, N. J. (1918)... Margaret T, Corwin?,... 
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New Jersey State Teachers College; Glassboro, N. J. (1923)...:.. Thomas E. Robinson. ... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Jersey City, N. J. (1929) .... Forrest A. Irwin........ 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Newark, N. J. (1913)27...... Eugene G. Wilkins. ..... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Paterson, N. J. (1923)27..... Clair S. Wightman...... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Trenton, N. J. (1855)....... Roscoe L. West......... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Upper Montclair, N. J. (1908) £..DeAlton Partridge. ... 
New Mexico, University of; Albuquerque, N. Mex. (1889)........ Tom L. Popejoy........ 
New Mexico College of A & M Arts; State College, N. Mex. (1889) J. W. Branson.......... 
New Mexico Highlands University; Las Vegas, N. M. (1893)...... Thomas C. Donnelly... . 
New Mexico Institute of Mining & Tech.; Socorro, N. Mex. (1889) E.J. Workman......... 
New Mexico Military Institute; Roswell, N. Mex. (1891)......... Col. Charles F. Ward?8. . 
New Mexico Western College; Silver City, N. Mex. (1893)....... J. Cloyd Miller......... 
New Rochelle, College of; New Rochelle, N. Y. (1904)........... Mother Dorothea Dunkerley 
Newer ont. GAalegeiot the Civ Of2s.... no Sosen ee eee ck. 5. lL dbaklsloc es. eucladeeea> 
Brooklyn College; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1930)........-.....2..... Harry D. Gideonse...... 
City College; New York, N. Y. (1847)..................0000-- Buell G. Gallagher. ..... 
Hunter College; New York, N. Y. (1870)..................... George N. Shuster...... 
Queens College; Flushing, N. Y. (1937)................2.000- John J. Theobald....... 
New York, State University of; Albany, N. Y.................-. William S, Carlson...... 
College of Agriculture at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y.............. William |. Myers!7...... 
College of Ceramics at Alfred U.; Alfred, N. Y. (1900)......... John F. McMahon?’..... 
College of Forestry; Syracuse, N. Y. (1911).................. Hardy L. Shirley?...... 


College of Home Economics at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. ¥Y. (1925). Helen G. Canoyer!’..... 
College of Medicine at New York City; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1857)... Jean A. Curranl7,...... 


College of Medicine at Syracuse; Syracuse, N. Y. (1834)....... William R. Willard?7..... 
Harpur College; Endicott, N. Y. (1950)...................... Glenn G. Bartle#8....... 
Maritime College; New York, N. Y. (1874)................-.. Vice Adm. C. T. Durgin.. 
School of Ind. & Labor Rel. at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y.(1945)..  M. P. Catherwood!7..... 
Teachers College; Albany, N. Y. (1844)................-...-. Evan R. Collins......... 
Teachers College; Brockport, N. Y. (1867)................... Donald M. Tower....... 
Teachers College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1866)...................... Harvey M. Rice......... 
Teachers College; Cortland, N. Y. (1863).................... Donnal V. Smith........ 
Teachers College; Fredonia, N. Y. (1867).................... Harry W. Porter........ 
Teachers College; Geneseo, N. Y. (1871)................----- Kenneth Freemans. .... 
Teachers College; New Paltz, N. Y. (1885)..................- William J. Haggerty..... 
Teachers College; Oneonta, N. Y. (1889)..................... Royal F. Netzer........ 
Teachers College; Oswego, N. Y. (1861). ................-... Foster S. Brown........ 
Teachers College; Plattsburgh, N. Y. (1889)................-- George W. Angell....... 
Teachers College; Potsdam, N. Y. (1869).................... Frederick W. Crumb... . 
Veterinary College at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y. (1894)......... William A. Hagan17..... 
New York University; New York, N. Y. (1831).................- Henry T. Heald......... 
Newark College of Engineering; Newark, N. J. (1881)........... Robert W. Van Houten . . 
Newberry College; Newberry, S. C. (1856).................-.-- James C. Kinard........ 
Newcomb College; New Orleans, La. (1886)#!................. John R. Hubbard?’...... 
Niagara University; Niagara University, N. Y. (1856) ........... V. Rev. F. L. Meade..... 
North Carolina, Agr. & Tech. Coll. of; Greensboro, N.C. (1891) (N) F.D. Bluford........... 
North Carolina, University of; Chapel Hill, N.C................. Gordon Gray........... 
College of Agriculture & Engineering; Raleigh, N. C. (1889).... Carey H. Bostian'4...... 
Woman’s College; Greensboro, N. C. (1891).................. Edward K. Graham}4,... 
University of N. C. at Chapel Hill; Chapel Hill, N. C.(1789).... Robert B, House4...... 
North Carolina College; Durham, N. C. (1910) (N).............. Alfonso Elder.......... 
North Carolina State Teachers Coll.; Elizabeth City, N.C.(1891)(N) S.D, Williams.......... 
North Carolina State Teachers College; Fayetteville, N.C.(1877)(N) J. W. Seabrook......... 
North Carolina State Teachers Coll.; Winston-Salem (1892) (N).. Francis L. Atkins....... 
North Central College; Naperville, Ill. (1861)..................- C. Harve Geiger........ 
North Dakota, University of; Grand Forks, N. Dak. (1883)....... John C. West........... 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Fargo, N. Dak. (1889)........ Fred SHultetsiey- > 


North Dakota State Normal & Ind. College; Ellendale, N. Dak. (1889) J.C. McMillan......... 
North Dakota State Teachers College; Dickinson, N. Dak. (1917) Charles E. Scott........ 
North Dakota State Teachers College; Mayville, N. Dak. (1889)..  C. P. Lura............. 


North Dakota State Teachers College; Minot, N. Dak. (1913)..... C. C. Swain..... Rete 2 
North Dakota State Teachers College; Valley City, N. Dak. (1890) R.L. Lokken........... 
North Geargia College; Dahlonega, Ga. (1873).,......---++++++- Merritt E, Hoag......... 
North Texas State College; Denton, Tex. (1890)...............- J.C. Matthews......... 
Northeas{ Missouri State Teachers College; Kirksville, Mo. (1867) Walter H. Ryle......... 
Ngee State College; Tahlequah, Okla. (1846)............ Harrell E. Garrison...... 
Northeastern University; Boston, Mass. (1898)..............--- CarkSiEll sissies. 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary; Chicago, Ill. (1913)...... Charles W. Koller....... 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College; DeKalb, Ill. (1895)... . . Leslie A. Holmes. ...... 


Northern Michigan College of Education; Marquette, Mich. (1899) H. A. Tape............. 
Northern State Teachers College; Aberdeen, S. Dak. (1901)..... Warren C, Lovinger..... 
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Northwest Missouri State College; Maryville, Mo. (1905)... ..... $5 W. Jonesy, 0.55 se. 694C 
Northwest Nazarene College; Nampa, Idaho (1913)............. John Rileyiudtata. » tes 424C 
Northiwestern State College; Alva, Okla. (1897)................. Sabin C. Percefull...... 425C 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana; Natchitoches, La. (1884) John S. Kyser.......... 1,390 C 
Northwestern University; Evanston, III]. (1851). ................ J. Roscoe Miller........ 7,273 C 
Norwich University; Northfield, Vt. (1819)..................... Maj. Gen. E. N. Harmon. 664 M 


Notre Dame, University of; Notre Dame, Ind. (1842)............ Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh 5,077 M® 


Notre Dame College; Cleveland, Ohio (1923)................-.. Mother Mary Anselm ... 255 F 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Staten Island, N. Y. (1931) Mother Saint Egbert?*.. . 250 F 
Notre Dame Seminary; New Orleans, La. (1923)...............- Rev. Thomas V. Bolduc!® 85M 
Oberlin College; Oberlin, Ohio (1833). ..............2ceee eee William E. Stevenson... 1,888 C 
Occidental College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1887) Arthur G. Coons........ 1,287 C 
Oglethorpe University; Atlanta, Ga. (1835)..................... J. Whitney Bunting. .... 306 C 
Ohio State University; Columbus, Ohio (1873) Howard L. Bevis........ 17,131 C 
Ohio University; Athens, Ohio (1804)...................2.0.0-- John C. Baker.......... 4,231 C 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Delaware, Ohio (1842)............... Arthur S. Flemming. . . . 1,878 C 
Oklahoma, University of; Norman, Okla. (1890)................ George L. Cross........ 8,383 C 
Oklahoma A & M College; Stillwater, Okla. (1891).............. Oliver S. Willham....... 7,184 C 
Oklahoma Baptist University; Shawnee, Okla. (1910)........... John W. Raley.......... 989 C 
Oklahoma City University; Oklahoma City, Okla. (1904)......... Clustor Q. Smith....... 2,663 C 
Oklahoma College for Women; Chickasha, Okla. (1908).......... Dan Procter............ 814 F 
Omaha, Municipal University of; Omaha, Nebr. (1908).......... Milo'Bail 24es 5 one 3,663 C 
Oregon, University of; Eugene, Oreg. (1872)... ..............-- 0. Meredith Wilson. .... 3,677 C 
Oregon College of Education; Monmouth, Oreg. (1882).......... Roben J. Maaske....... 468 C 
Oregon State College; Corvallis, Oreg. (1868). .....2........... ALE Strand. 32. { Soees 4,613 C 
Ottawa University; Ottawa, Kans. (1865). .................002. Andrew B. Martin...... 361 C 
Otterbein College; Westerville, Ohio (1847). ...............000- J. Gordon Howard...... 627 C 
Ouachita Baptist College; Arkadelphia, Ark. (1886)............. Ralph A. Phelps, Jr... .. 521 C 
Our Lady of the Elms, College of; Chicopee, Mass. (1928)........ Most Rev. C. J. Weldon. . 300 F 
Our Lady of the Lake College; San Antonio, Texas (1912)®....... John L. McMahon...... 350 F8 
Ozarks, College of the; Clarksville, Ark. (1834)................. Winslow S. Drummond 216 C 
Pacific, College of the; Stockton, Calif. (1851).................. Robert E. Burns........ 1,228 C 
Pacific Lutheran College; Parkland, Wash. (1894)............... S.C. .Eastwold anaes ee 1,061 C 
Pacific Union College; Angwin, Calif. (1882).................... John E. Weaver........ 782 C 
Pacific University; Forest Grove, Oreg. (1849).................. Charles J. Armstrong ... 514C 
Paine College; Augusta, Ga. (1882) (N).............cceececeeee F.C: Petersa.ceeeme tees 276C 
Panhandle A & M College; Goodwell, Okla. (1909).............. Marvin McKee......... 534 C 
Park College; Parkville, Mo. (1875)..............eseececcecees J Lo Zwinglety eee 307 C 
Parsons College; Fairfield, lowa (1875)................0-0e0eee Tom E. Shearer........ 221 C 
Pasadena College; Pasadena, Calif. (1902)..................... W.T:Purkisere: aces 708 C 
Pembroke College; Providence, R. |. (1891)!2.................. Nancy D. Lewis!7,...... 759 F 
Pembroke State College; Pembroke, N. C. (1887)............... RD; Wellons:,. S29 sen: « 110 C 
Pennsylvania, University of; Philadelphia, Pa. (1740)........... Gaylord P. Harnwell.... 13,810 Cos? 
Pennsylvania College for Women; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1869)........ Paul R. Anderson....... 425 F 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Bloomsburg, Pa. (1839).... Harvey A. Andruss..... 713 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; California, Pa. (1852)....., C. Herman Grose....... 655 C 
' Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Cheyney, Pa. (1837)....... James H. Duckrey...... 377°C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Clarion, Pa. (1867)........ Paul G. Chandler....... 415C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; East Stroudsburg, Pa. (1893) Joseph F. Noonan...... 683 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Edinboro, Pa. (1862)...... L. H. Van Houten,...... 348 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Indiana, Pa. (1875)....... WillissEaPrathaeeeee ae 1,500 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Kutztown, Pa. (1866) ..... Q. A. W. Rohrbach...... 727C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Lock Haven, Pa. (1877).... Richard T. Parsons..... 500 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Mansfield, Pa. (1857) ..... James G. Morgan....... 575 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Millersville, Pa. (1855).... D.L. Biemesderfer..... 675 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Shippensburg, Pa. (1871).. Harry L. Kriner........ 615 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Slippery Rock, Pa. (1889).. Dale W. Houk.......... 720 C 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; West Chester, Pa. (1871) .. Charles S. Swope....... 1,591 C 
Pennsylvania State University; State College, Pa. (1883)........ Milton S. Eisenhower... 12,241 C 
Philander Smith College; Little Rock, Ark. (1868) (N) .......... M. LaFayette Harris..... 541 C 
Phillips University; Enid, Okla. (1906)..................0-0-00-- Eugene S. Briggs....... 905 C 
Pittsburgh, University of; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1787)................ R. H. Fitzgerald¥4....... 14,384 C 
Pomona College; Claremont, Calif. (1887)....................-. E. Wilson Lyon......... 986 C 
Portland, University of; Portland, Oreg. (1901)................. Rev. Michael J. Gavin... 1,113 C 
Prairie View A & M College; Prairie View, Tex. (1876) (N)...... E. Bi cEVanSsee eee eee 2,525. ¢ 
Bratt Institutes BroOklVnANe (1987). . neces ne meneame nee Francis H. Horn,....... 1,412 C 
Presbyterian College; Clinton, S. C. (1880)...............0----- Marshall W. Brown..... 467 C 
Princeton University; Princeton, N. J. (1746)............00.--. Harold W. Dodds....... 3,416 M 
Principia College; Elsah, Ill. (1898),..............s00. eeeceee William E. Morgan...... 441 C 
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Providence College; Providence, R. 1. (1917)............00...-. V. Rev. Robert J. Slavin. 1,200 M 
Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Institute of; San Germn, P. R.(1912).. Edward G. Seel......... 476C 
Puerto Rico, University of; Rio Piedras, P. R. (1903)............ Jaime Benitez'4........ 11,387 C 
Puget Sound, College of; Tacoma, Wash. (1888)................ R. Franklin Thompson... 1,289 C 
Purdue University; Lafayette, Int ISO} eer ee eset oa. 0 Frederick L. Hovde. .... 9,296 C 
Queens College; Charlotte, N. C. (1857). ....... 00.20.0200. eee Edwin R. Walker....... 379 C 
Queens College (NYC). See New York, College of the City of .... 22.2... ......- cee ceeee ae 
Radcliffe College; Cambridge, Mass. (1879)%................... Wilbur K. Jordan. ...... 1,380 F 
Radford College; Radford, Va. (1913)3.. 2.2.2... eee eee eee Charles K. Martin, Jr... . 709 F 
Randolph-Macon College; Ashland, Va. (1830)................. J. Earl Moreland........ 398 M6 
Randolph~Macon Woman's College; Lynchburg, Va. (1891)....... W. F. Quillian, Jr........ 611 F 
Redlands, University of; Redlands, Calif. (1909)................ George H. Armacost..... 1,106 C 
Reed ‘Colleges'Portiand, Oreg. (1911)... 2 2.2. ook ek. case. Duncan S. Ballantine ... 576 C 
Regis College; Denver, Colo. (1887).............2.2...c2ceceee Rev. Richard F. Ryan.... 676 Mé 
Regis College; Weston, Mass. (1927)..................2-2000ee Sister Mary Alice....... 587 F 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Troy, N. Y. (1824). ........... Livingston W. Houston.. 3,268 C 
Rhode Island, University of; Kingston, R. I. (1892).............. Carl R. Woodward...... 1,916 C 
Rhode Island College of Education; Providence, R. |. (1854)...... William C. Gaige........ 465 C 
Rhode Island School of Design; Providence, R. I. (1877)...... ~.. Max W. Sullivan........ 634 C 
Rice Institute; Houston, Tex. (1912)......................200- William V. Houston. .... 1,629 C 
Richmond, University of; Richmond, Va. (1830)................. George M. Modlin... ... 1,598 Co%6 
Ricks College; Rexburg, Idaho (1888).....................-0-- John L. Clarke......... 450 C 
Ripon College; Ripon, Wis. (1851)..............2.....2eeeeee Clark G. Kuebler....... 488 C 
Rivier College; Nashua, N. H. (1933)..............0...2.20000- Sister Marie Carmella... 282 F& 
Roanoke College; Salem, Va. (1842)... 2... .......2. ccc ceceees H. Sherman Oberly..... 409 C 
Rochester, University of; Rochester, N. Y. (1850) Cornelis W. de Kiewiet.. 3,023 C 
Rockford College; Rockford, Ill. (1847)..............! Mary A. Cheek......... 258 Fa? 
Rockhurst College; Kansas City, Mo. (1910).................... Rev. M. E. Van Ackeren. 900 M 
Rocky Mountain College; Billings, Mont. (1947). ............... Herbert W. Hines....... 230 C 
Rollins College; Winter Park, Fla. (1885)...................... Hugh F. McKean....... 501 C 
Roosevelt College of Chicago; Chicago, III. (1945)............... Edward J. Sparling. .... 3,033 C 
Rosary College; River Forest, Ill. (1901)....................... Sister M. Timothea..... 694 F8 
Rose Polytechnic Institute; Terre Haute, Ind. (1874)............ F. L. Wilkinson......... 307 M 
Rosemont College of Holy Child Jesus; Rosemont, Pa. (1921)..... Mother Mary Chrysostom 370 F 
Russell Sage College; Troy, N. Y. (1916)....................... Lewis A. Froman....... 625 F8 
Rust College; Holly Springs, Miss. (N)..............eceeceeeee MGM cCoy. cst oe oad 266 C45 
Rutgers University; New Brunswick, N. J. (1766)............... Lewis W. Jones......... 12,981 Co% 
Sacramento State College; Sacramento, Calif. (1947)............ (GHY AoW OStn a. a7 ss 3,019 C 
Sacred Heart, College of the; Santurce, P. R. (1880)............ Mother Raquel Perez.... 133 F 
St. Ambrose College; Davenport, lowa (1882)................ .. Msgr. Ambrose J. Burke 691 M6 
St. Anselm's College; Manchester, N. H. (1889)................ Rt. Rev. B. C. Dolan.... 560 Ms 
St. Augustine's College; Raleigh, N. C. (1867) (N) .............. Harold L. Trigg......... 527 C 
St. Benedict, College of; St. Joseph, Minn. (1913).............. Mother Richarda Peters. 225 F 
St. Benedict’s College; Atchison, Kans. (1859)............-.-.- Rt. Rev. Cuthbert McDonald 430M 
St. Bernard College; St. Bernard, Ala. (1892)................-. Rt. Rev. Bede Luibel.... 226 M 
St. Bernardine of Siena College; Loudonville, N. Y. (1937)...... V. Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell 1,269 Mé 
St. Bonaventure University; Allegany, N. Y. (1856)............. Rev. Juvenal Lalor...... 1,460 C 
St. Catherine, College of; St. Paul, Minn. (1905)................ Sister Antonine. ....... 850 F 
St. Edward’s Seminary; Kenmore, Wash. (1930)..............-- V. Rev. John R. Sullivan 208 M 
St. Elizabeth, College of; Convent Station, N. J. (1899).......... Sister H. M. Mahoney... 443 F 
St. Francis, College of; Joliet, Ill. (1925)...................---- Sister Mary Elvira...... 382 F 
St. Francis College; Loretto, Pa. (1847)................-2--+--- Rev. Xavier Crowley... 381 C 
St. Francis Xavier College for Women; Chicago, Ill. (1912)....... Mother Mary Huberta... 267 F 
St. John’s College; Annapolis, Md. (1696). ..............-.---- Richard D. Weigle...... 120 C 
St. John’s College; Camarillo, Calif. (1939)...........-...-.-- .. V. Rev. F. B. Koeper.... 97M 
St. John’s University; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1870).............------ V. Rev. John A. Flynn... 6,372 C 
St. John’s University; Collegeville, Minn. (1857)............-.-. Rt. Rev. B. Dworschak. . 983 M 
St. Joseph College; Emmitsburg, Md. (1809)..............-..-- Sister Mary Agnes...... 233 F 
St. Joseph College; West Hartford, Conn. (1932)..........-.---. Mother M. Ethelreda.... 340 F 
St. Joseph’s College; Collegeville, Ind. (1891)..............--.. V. Rev. R. H. Gross..... 544 M 
St. Joseph’s College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1851)............-..--- V. Rev. E. G. Jacklin. ... 1,060 M 
St. Joseph’s College for Women; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1916)........- Rt. Rev. W. T. Dillon.... 285 F 
St. Lawrence University; Canton, N. Y. (1856).........-.--.--.- Eugene G. Bewkes...... 1,172 C 
St. Louis University; St. Louis, Mo. (1818).............-------- Rev. Paul C. Reinert.... 9,382 C 
St. Martin’s College; Olympia, Wash. (1895)........-......-.-- Rt. Rev. Raphael Heider. 190 M 
St. Mary College; Xavier, Kans. (1923)............---2++-+-+-- Arthur M. Murphy...... 401 F 
St. Mary of the Springs, College of; Columbus, Ohio (1911)...... Sister M. Angelita...... = F 


St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, College of; Salt Lake City, Utah (1926) Sister M. Consolata..... 
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No. of ; 
» 4 : Control! . 
| ; Institution, location and (date founded)! Chief executive? Gasca mes, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Coll.; St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. (1840) et ag , pie tense 775 F Catholic 
St. Mary’s College; Notre Dame, Ind. (1844) Dette kee cated oes * merge 383 Me Catholick 
St. Mary’s College; St. Mary’s College, Calif. (1863)............. eg : pletion Be Sips seme 
St. Mary's College; Winona, Minn. (1913)..............-.-.-5-- ro = Dancer ona Gatholies 
St. Mary's Dominican College; New Orleans, La. (1910)......... ie : oo be Waa 300M Catholic 
St. Mary’s Seminary & University; Baltimore, Md. (1791)........ vid : A nape as 1.189 M* Catholic 
St. Mary’s University; San Antonio, Tex. (1852)...............- — se) ; one . venient eda 
__. St. Michael’s College; Winooski, Vt. (1904) Rey oe Rec Oh era 2 oa Fs . rool eae Coke 
ne eee Deere) Wis (LESS) ko ee sek M.Granskou... 1,417 __Lutheran* 
St. Olaf College; Northfield, Minn. (1874)............-.....22-- es pig ee _ aoe on - 0 
St. Patrick’s Seminary; Menlo Park, Calif. (1898)............... eres ; oe ees Tbe Ratko 
St. Paul Seminary; St. Paul, Minn. (1896). . so: Dean weore Rev. ‘ oh os 358 C Episcopalé 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute; Lawrenceville, Va. (1888) (N)... Earl H. a pam “ Tien asiebtieel eel 
St. Peter’s College; Jersey City, N. J. (1872)................... V. wee: ee ors a aes 
St. Rose, College of; Albany, N. Y. (1920)............... Joa ersister - Pian ah cae Catholict 
St. Scholastica, College of; Duluth, Minn. (1912) cnet é poet - 407 F® Catholics 
St. Teresa, College of; Kansas City, Mo. (1917)................. Sister . - tick oF ae 532 F Catholic 
St. Teresa, College of; Winona, Minn. (1907)................... Sister M. : “ Se oo Perey ee 
St. Thomas, College of; St. Paul, Minn. (1885). ................ V. Rev. rs : ee pee 4 eae 
St. Vincent College; Latrobe, Pa. (1846)...........:............ Rt. Rev. D. ¥ Ti a3 Pa aac 
Salem Academy & College; Winston-Salem, N. C.(1772)........ Dale H. Gramley........ sph aa 
Sam Houston State Teachers College; Huntsville, Tex. (1879).... Harmon rece oblast ae 2 Ste 
San Diego State College; San Diego, Calif. (1897) eae uAsteias aX Malcolm A. ne , hi B vt bit ce 
San Francisco, University of; San Francisco, Calif. (1855) Beatie Rev. William dees we — meek 
San Francisco College for Women; San Francisco, Calif. (1930)... Mother Leonor Mejia.... ae oe 
San Francisco State College; San Francisco, Calif. (1899)........ J. Paul Leonard. : aber goes 3 ae 
San Jose State College; San Jose, Calif. (1857)................. John T. glee 4 - & as 4 “era = 
Santa Clara, University of; Santa Clara, Calif. (1851)............ Rev. Herman J. Hauck. . dee aera 
Sarah Lawrence College; Bronxville, N. Y. (1926)............... Harold Taylor.......... ae eka 
Savannah State College; Savannah, Ga. (1890) (N)5............. WK. Paynes,..2 eek at aie eee 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers; Nashville, Tenn. (1892)... Hugh C. Stuntz......... eta metus 
Scranton, University of; Scranton, Pa. (1888). ................. V. Rev. John - Long.... oie parecer sea 
Scripps College; Claremont, Calif. (1926)...............2...... Frederick Hard......... ae ia aes 
Seattle Pacific College; Seattle, Wash. (1891). ................. C. Hoyt Watson. weehnees aon espn o 
Seattle University; Seattle, Wash. (1891)..................000- V. Rev. A. A. Lemieux... a peed as 
Seneca, Colleges of the; Geneva, N. Y............ccceeceeeeeee Alan W. Brown......... dees 5 hen 
Seton Hall University; South Orange, N. J. (1856). ............. John L. McNulty er pots : Comal 
Seton Hill College; Greensburg, Pa. (1883)..............0.0000e Rev. William G. Ryan.... site Baptists 
Shaw University; Raleigh, N. C. (1865) (N) ......... 0.00.0 cc eee William R. Strassner.... re sry. 
Shepherd State College; A W.Va. (i871) manos perk leat ale ieD'F#. Baptist 
pnorter College; Rome, Ga.'(1873).........ccsr eee aeweceeeeees ts K os 
Siena Heights College; Adrian, Mich. (1919)................0.. Mother Mary Gerald. ... fe pacsak 
Simmons College; Boston, Mass. (1899)............ cc. cc0 sees Bancroft Beatley....... ee : Mee 
Simpson College, Indianola, lowa (1860) ..................0008 William E. Kerstetter. ... spate Hite 
Skidmore College; Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (1911).............. Henry T. Moore. hea nen : ib 
Smith College; Northampton, Mass. (1871)............0..0..0.. Benjamin F. Wright..... fa : ice 
South, University of the; Sewanee, Tenn. (1857)............... Edward McCrady....... meth ag 
South Carolina, Medical College of; Charleston S. C. (1823). ..... Kenneth M. Lynch...... at ae 
South Carolina, University of; Columbia, S. C. (1801)........... Donald Russell......... thea : ae 
South Carolina State College; Orangeburg, S. C. (1896) (N) ..... Benner C. Turner....... iP ae phere 
South Dakota, University of; Vermillion, S. Dak. (1882)......... 1. D. Weeks............ 1,4 a Ae, 
South Dakota School of Mines & Tech.; Rapid City, S. Dak. (1885) F.L. Partlo............ 44 Stes 
South Dakota State Coll. of A & M Arts; Brookings, S. Dak. (1881) John W. Headley....... 1,877 ae 
Southeast Missouri State College; Cape Girardeau, Mo. (1873)... W.W. Parker.......... 1,040 C ae 
Southeastern Louisiana College; Hammond, La. (1925).......... i HEDyson ee. ee ae 
Southeastern State College; Durant, Okla. (1909)............... AExShearefi2ays.- 0. 1,10 : a Ae 
Southern California, University of; Los Angeles, Calif. (1880).... Fred D. Fagg, ee consse 17,2726 Se 
Southern Illinois University; Carbondale, Ill. (1874) ............ Delyte W. Morris....... 3,400 C ha nal 
Southern Methodist University; Dallas, Tex. (1911)............. Willis Tate. . . Beau oub ae 4,150 C is ~ poke 
Southern Missionary College; Collegedale, Tenn. (1893)......... Kenneth A. Wright...... 568 C ‘eal ay i 
Southern Oregon College of Education; Ashland, Oreg. (1926).... Elmo N. Stevenson..... 603 C ore 
Southern State Teachers College; Springfield, S. Dak. (1897).... J: Howard. Kramer...... 220 C ibe 
Southern University & A & M College; Baton Rouge, La.(1914)(N) Felton G. ClanKees en ee 2,857 C wah 
Southwest Missouri State College; Springfield, Mo. (1906)....... Roy Ellisaeeeceese cee: 1,559 C sm 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College; San Marcos, Tex. (1899). John G. Flowers........ 1,500 C Sta : = 
Southwestern at Memphis; Memphis, Tenn. (1848)............. Peyton N. Rhodes...... 482 C Ae ae 
Southwestern College; Winfield, Kans. (1885).................. C. Orville Strohl........ 402 C % odis 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Lafayette, La. (1898)......... Joel L. Fletcher.:...... 2,566 C State 
Southwestern State College; Weatherford, Okla. (1903).......... R. H. Burton fhe cee 1,000 C es i 
Southwestern University; Georgetown, Tex. (1840).............. William C. Finch........ 431 : hi pene 
Spelman College; Atlanta, Ga. (1881) (N).............. ...eeee AjE; Manleysee. eae 454 aptis' \ 


‘Tnstitution, location and (date founded)! 


esctias Chief executive? 
Spring Hill College; Spring Hill, Ala. (1830),...............2.00. V. Rev. A. C. Smith..... 
Springfield College; Springfield, Mass. (1885)4................. Donald C. Stone........ 
Stanford University; Stanford, Calif. (1891).................0.. J. E. W. Sterling........ 
Stephen F. Austin State College; Nacogdoches, Tex. (1923)... ... Paul L. Boynton........ 
Stetson University; DeLand, Fla. (1883). ..................-.-. J. Ollie Edmunds....... 
Stevens Institute of Technology; Hoboken, N. J. (1870)......... Jess Ne Davisecteaeccs 
Stout Institute; Menomonie, Wis. (1893)....................... Verne C. Fryklund...... 
Stowe Teachers College; St. Louis, Mo. (1890) (N).............. Ruth M. Harris......... 


Suffolk University; Boston, Mass. (1906). ..................... 
Sul Ross State College; Alpine, Tex. (1920).................... 
Susquehanna University; Selinsgrove, Pa. (1858)............... 


Swarthmore College; Swarthmore, Pa. (1864).................. Courtney Smith. ....... 
Sweet Briar College; Sweet Briar, Va. (1901).................. Anne G. Pannell........ 
Syracuse University; Syracuse, N. Y. (1870)..............22005 William P. Tolley14...... 
Talladega College; Talladega, Ala. (1867) (N)5................. Arthur D. Gray......... 
Tampa, University of; Tampa, Fla. (1931)..................... Ellwood C. Nance....,.. 
Tarkio College; Tarkio, Mo. (1883)..............-.. ccc eeteeee Clyde H. Canfield,...... 
Taylor University; Upland, Ind. (1846). .....................-. Evan H. Bergwall....... 
Temple University; Philadelphia, Pa. (1884)................... Robert L. Johnson...... 
Tennessee, University of; Knoxville, Tenn. (1794).............. CIES Brenm’ <..04<c< coo 


Tennessee Agr. & Ind. State University; Nashville, Tenn.(1912)\N) Walter S. Davis........ 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; Cookeville, Tenn. (1915)....... Everett Derryberry...... 


Texas, A & M College of; College Station, Tex. (1876)........... David H. Morgan. ...... 
Texas, University of; Austin, Tex. (1883)...................... Logan Wilson.......... 
Texas Christian University; Fort Worth, Tex. (1873)............. Moves Sadie: <n teas acs 


Fexas College? Tyler, Tex.€1894) (N).. 2... 25-0 foe e ec erase ns 
Texas College of Arts & Industries; Kingsville, Tex. (1925). ..... 
Texas Southern University; Houston, Tex. (1947) (N)........... 
Texas State College for Women; Denton, Tex. (1901) 
Texas Technological College; Lubbock, Tex. (1923) 
Texas Western College; El Paso, Tex. (1913)*#...,.............. 
Thiel College; Greenville, Pa, (1866).....................2.0.. 
Toledo, University of; Toledo, Ohio (1872)................-...- 
Transylvania College; Lexington, Ky. (1780)..................- 
Trinity College; Burlington, Vt. (1925) ..........,..-.-eee ee eee 
Trinity College; Hartford, Conn. (1823)...............2- eee eee 
Trinity College; Washington, D. C. (1897).............,.-50005- 
Trinity University; San Antonio, Tex. (1869)................... 
Tufts College; Medford, Mass. (1852)41... 02.22... eee eee eee 
Tulane University; New Orleans, La. (1834).................... 


Asa $. Knowles........ 
Frank A. Rose,..,.....- 
Mother M. Emmanuel... 
Albert C. Jacobs........ 
Sister Mary Patrick..... 
James W, Laurie....... 
Nils Y, Wessell......... 
Rufus C. Harris......... 


Tulsa, University of; Tulsa, Okla. (1894), ............-0.--see8s Clarence |. Pontius..... 
Tusculum College; Greeneville, Tenn. (1794) ..............24.. Raymond C. Rankin..... 
Tuskegee Institute; Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (1881) (N)......... PE DSER sce ates ss. 


Conway Boatman....... 


Union College; Barbourville, Ky. (1879)5........-..-...+.-0-05- 
H. C. Hartman.....-+.< 


Union College; Lincoln, Nebr, (1891)5... 2.2... eee eee eee eee 
Union College; Schenectady, N. Y. (1795). ......-,esceeeeeec ee 
Union University; Jackson, Tenn. (1834).........00cee0ese eee 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy; New London, Conn. (1876)......... 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy; Kings Point, N. Y. (1938)...... 
U. S. Military Academy; West Point, N. Y. (1802)......,........ 
U. S. Naval Academy; Annapolis, Md. (1845)........,-..+----- 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate School; Monterey, Calif. (1909).,...... 
Upper lowa University; Fayette, lowa (1857)..,...........----- 
Upsala College; East Orange, N. J. (1893)..........-..-..4--55- 
Ursinus College; Collegeville, Pa. (1869).......,...-....05----- 
Ursuline College; Louisville, Ky. (1938)........,....--00-+000-- 
Ursuline College for Women; Cleveland, Ohio (1871)......-.--.- 
Utah, University of; Salt Lake City, Utah (1850)............-.-- 
Utah State Agricultural College; Logan, Utah (1888)>............ 


Rear Adm. A. G. Hall?8. . 
Rear Adm. G. McLintock 28 
Maj. Gen. F. A. Irving?8. 
Vice Adm. C. T. Joy... 
Rear Adm. F. Moosbrugger*8 
Eugene E, Garbee....... 
ExBulawsonite.cik as 


Mother M. Columba..... 
Mother Marie Sands... . 
Albert R. Olpin......... 
Henry A. Dixon......... 


Valdosta State College; Valdosta, Ga. (1906)..,,.........++-.-- J. Ralph Thaxton,...... 
Valparaiso University; Valparaiso, kad. (1859)..,....-.-..+--5-5 QO. P. Kretzmann...,,.. 
Vanderbilt University; Nashville, Tenn. (1872).,......-...----- Harvie Branscomb-* yAbee 
Vassar College; Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (1861)......,.-..-+..+---- Sarah G. Blanding. ....- 
Vermont, University of, & State Agr. College; Burlington, Vi.(1791) Car! W. Borgmann...... 
Vermont State Teachers College; Castleton, Vt. (1867).......... Alden J. Carr..... Jeet 
Vermont State Teachers College; Johnson, Vt. (1867)........... a ie en eae 

ital. Boleeee ch cies 


Vermont State Teachers College; Lyndon Center, Vt. (1911)...... 


» No. of 
students 


1,091 Ms 
479 F 
2,333 C 
3,200 C 
5,964 Coa 
4,720 C 
206 C 
1,924 C 


458 C 
793 C 
950 M 
405 C 
475 M 
600 M 

2,326 M 

3,416 M 

1,010 M 
217 C 

1,190 C 
670 C 
315 F 
237 F 

6,457 C 

3,821 C 


352 C 
1,619 C 
3,198 C 
1,381 F 
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State 

State 
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Private 
State 
State 
State 
State 
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Institution, location and (date founded)? Chief executive? students Control® 
Villa Maria College; Erie, Pa. (1925)5..............5- seeeeseee. Mother M. Aurelia...... 165 F Private 
Villanova University; Villanova, Pa. (1842)........... wWovece Rev. J. A. Donnellon.... 2,121 M® — Catholic 
Virginia, Medical College of; Richmond, Va. (1837)........... William T. Sanger. ..... 1,427C State 
Virginia, University of; Charlottesville, Va. (1819)?3.......... Colgate W. Darden, Jr... 3,799 M® State 
Virginia Military Institute; Lexington, Va. (1839)............ William H. Milton, Jr.%. . 935M State 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Blacksburg, Va. (1876)35....... Walter S. Newman...... 2,847 C State 
Virginia State College; Petersburg, Va. (1882) (N) ........... Robert P. Daniel........ 2,215 C State 
Virginia Union University; Richmond, Va. (1867) (N) ......... John M. Ellison......... 797 C Baptist+ 
Wabash College; Crawfordsville, Ind. (1832)................ Frank H. Sparks........ 486M s~ Private 
Wagner Lutheran College; Staten Island, N. Y. (1883)........ David M. Delo.......... 929 C Lutheran 
Wake Forest College; Wake Forest, N. C. (1834)42............ Harold W. Tribble. ..... 1,577 C Baptist 
Walla Walla College; College Place, Wash. (1892)............ G. W. Bowers.......... 828 C 7th Day Adven. 
Wartburg College; Waverly, lowa (1852).................... C.'H., Becket... 20 yee2c0 623 C Lutheran 
Washburn University; Topeka, Kans. (1865)................ Bryan S. Stoffer........ 1,547 C City 
Washington, State College of; Pullman, Wash. (1890)........ C. Clement French...... 4,623 C State 
Washington, University of; Seattle, Wash. (1861)21........... Henry Schmitz. ........ 13,048 C State 
Washington & Jefferson College; Washington, Pa. (1780)..... Boyd C. Patterson. ..... 473M Private 
Washington & Lee University; Lexington, Va. (1749). ........ Francis P. Gaines....... 1,004M ___s~Prrivate 
Washington College; Chestertown, Md. (1782)............... Daniel Z. Gibson........ 400 C Private 
Washington Missionary College; Washington, D. C. (1904) William H. Shephard... 700C 7th Day Adven. 
Washington University; St. Louis, Mo. (1853)............... Ethan A. H. Shepley... 5,078 C Private 
Wayne University; Detroit, Mich. (1868). ................... Clarence B. Hilberry.... 15,333 C Private 
Waynesburg College; Waynesburg, Pa. (1849)................ Paul R. Stewart. ....... 440 C Presbyterian‘ 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; Glen Cove, N. Y. (1889)... R. Adm. F. E. Haeberle‘ 70M Private 
Wellesley College; Wellesley, Mass. (1870).................. Margaret Clapp........ 1,718 F Private 
Wells College; Aurora, N. Y. (1868)... ...............00000es Louis Ja@ong fas 088 331 F Private 
Wesleyan College; Macon, Ga. (1836). ...........0.eceeeees B. Joseph Martin. ...... 434 F8 Methodist 
Wesleyan University; Middletown, Conn. (1831)................ Victor L. Butterfield... .. 802 Ms __— Private 
West Liberty State College; West Liberty, W. Va. (1837)...... Paul N2Etbin:...ccc <asleu 756 C State 
West Texas State College; Canyon, Tex. (1910).............. James P. Cornette... ... 2,145 C State 
West Virginia Institute of Technology; Montgomery, W. Va. (1896) William B. Axtell....... 432 C State 
West Virginia State College; Institute, W. Va. (1891) (N)........ William J. L. Wallace... . 786 C State 
West Virginia University; Morgantown, W. Va. (1867)........ Irvin Stewart.......... 4,760 C State 
West Virginia Wesleyan College; Buckhannon, W. Va. (1890) W. J. Scarborough. ..... 497 C Methodist 
Western Carolina College; Cullowhee, N. C. (1889)........... Paul A: Retd......... 02a 785 C State 
Western College for Women; Oxford, Ohio (1853)............ Herrick B. Young....... 276 F Private 
Western Illinois State College; Macomb, III. (1899)........... Frank A~ Boul. eee 1,541 C State 
Western Kentucky State College; Bowling Green, Ky. (1906) Paul L. Garrett......... 1,600 C State 
Western Maryland College; Westminster, Md. (1868)......... Lowell S. Ensor........ 582 C Methodist4 
Western Michigan College of Education; Kalamazoo, Mich. (1903) Paul V. Sangren........ 4,158 C State 
Western Montana College of Education; Dillon, Mont. (1897) Rush Jordan........... 221 C State 
Western Reserve University; Cleveland, Ohio (1826)......... John S: Millisevsie%.: =< 4,594 C Private 
Western State College of Colorado; Gunnison, Colo. (1901) P. P. Mickelson........ 691 C State 
Western Washington Coll. of Education; Bellingham, Wash. (1899) W. W. Haggard......... 1,196 C State 
Westmar College; Le Mars, lowa (1900) a Aber DeRN ey ie DO: Kime sfac9.. ete 477C Evan. Un. Breth. 
Westminster College; Fulton, Mo. (1851). ...............0.. William W. Hall. ....... 314M ___ Presbyterian4 
Westminster College; New Wilmington, Pa. (1852)........... Will We Ort adeeb oscar 984 C Presbyterian 
Westminster College; Salt Lake City, Utah (1875)............ J. Richard Palmer...... 280 C Presb. & Meth.4 
Wheaton College; Norton, Mass. (1834)..................005 A. Howard Meneely..... 530 F Private 
Wheaton College; Wheaton, Ill. (1860).................-.00- V. Raymond Edman..... 1,723 C Private 
Wheelock College; Boston, Mass. (1889).............e..eee- Winifred E. Bain........ 375 F& Private 
Whitman College; Walla Walla, Wash. (1859)................ Chester C. Maxey....... 685 C Private 
Whittier College; Whittier, Calif. (1901)..................2-. Paul. Sasmith.o...25-- 793 C Quaker4 
Whitworth College; Spokane, Wash. (1890)................. Frank F. Warren........ 747 C Presbyterian 
Wichita, Municipal University of; Wichita, Kans. (1895)....... Harry F. Corbin. ....... 3,190 C City 
Wiley College; Marshall, Tex. (1873) (N)5................... IS. OCOLEL Ol 452 setae 663 C Methodist 
Wilkes College; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1947). .................- Eugene S. Farley....... 628 C Private 
William and Mary, College of; Williamsburg, Va. (1693)...... A. D. Chandler......... 1,559 C State 
Willamette University; Salem, Oreg. (1842)................. G. Herbert Smith....... 1,012 C Methodist# 
William Jewell College; Liberty, Mo. (1849)................. Walter P. Binns. ..... 644 C Baptisté 
William Smith College. See Seneca, Colleges of the...........0.0 cece cceccceccceecceece se te See eee 
Williams College; Williamstown, Mass. (1793)..............- James P. Baxter, 3rd.... 1,065 M Private 
Wilmington College; Wilmington, Ohio (1871)............... Samuel D. Marble. ..... 486 C Quaker 
Wilson College; Chambersburg, Pa. (1869).................. Paul S. Havens......... 311 F Presbyterian* 
Wilson Teachers College; Washington, D. C. (1873).......... Walter E. Hager........ 468 C City 
Winthrop College; Rock Hill, S. C. (1886)................... Henry R. Sims. ........ 1,150 F State 
Wisconsin, University of; Madison, Wis. (1849).............. Edwin'BFred=sere.nee 12,887 C State 
Wisconsin Institute of Technology: Platteville, Wis. (1907) Milton A. Melcher...... 140M State 
Wisconsin State College; Eau Claire, Wis. (1916)............. William R. Davies....... 758 C State 
Wisconsin State College; La Crosse, Wis. (1909)............. Rexford S. Mitchell. .... 947 C State 


No. of 


= Thstitution, location and (date founded) Chief executive? students Control* 
isconsin State College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1880)............... J. Martin Klotsche...... 
Wisconsin State College; Oshkosh, Wis. (1871)........... vesees Forrest Re Polk eesti mae state 
Wisconsin State College; Platteville, Wis. (1866)................ Chester 0. Newlun..... 606C — State 
Wisconsin State College; River Falls, Wis. (1874)............... E. H. Kleinpell......... 660C State 
Wisconsin State College; Stevens Point, Wis. (1894)............ William C. Hansen...... 743C State 
Wisconsin State College; Superior, Wis. (1896)............ awetain: Do Hileee co oe 746C State 
Wisconsin State College; Whitewater, Wis. (1868).,............. Robert C. Williams...... 693C_ - State 
Wittenberg College; Springfield, Ohio (1845)................00- Clarence C. Stoughton ., 926C —_ Lutheran 
Wofford College; Spartanburg, S. C. (1854). ............-.0000- Pendleton Gaines....... 612M = Methodist 
Woodstock College; Woodstock, Md. (1869)..............-..00% Rev. Joesph F. Murphy... 330M ~—— Catholic 
Wooster, College of: Wooster, Ohio (1866),.................00- Howard F. Lowry....... 992 C Presbyterian 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Worcester, Mass. (1865) ....... Francis W. Roys'8....... 694M Private 
Wyoming, University of; Laramie, Wyo. (1887). ................ G. D. Humphrey........ 2,066C State 
Xavier University; Cincinnati, Ohio (1831) ................0.0- James F. Maguire...... 2,605 M&  Catholic4 
Xavier University of Louisiana; New Orleans, La. (1925) (N)..... Mother M, Agatha...... 1,051C —Catholic+ 
Yale University; New Haven, Conn, (1701)".... 0.2.2.2... 000s A. Whitney Griswold.... 7,499 MS Private 
Yankton College; Yankton, S. Dak. (1881). .............2.0.085 James C. Graham....... 189 C Congregationalé 
Yeshiva University; New York, N. Y. (1897)..............-0.008 Samuel Belkin......... 2,500 Co  Jewish+ 
Youngstown College; Youngstown, Ohio (1908)................. Howard W. Jones....... 3,251C Private 
edominately by N 2 President unless otherwise indi- 


1 The letter N indicates that the school is tiget® 
cated. *% Controlled unless otherwise indicated. filiated but Hn bniee ig 5 Data applies to spring semester 
of 1953. § Women are admitted for special pecan and/or graduate work. 7 Women's undergraduate school of 
Columbia University. 8 Men are admitted for special courses and/or graduate work. % Historical related to Baptist 
church. % Historically related to Congregational church. 1! Data applies to fall semester of 1953. 1 Pembroke is 
the ase ranare school for women of Brown University. 1 Acting president. 14 Chancellor. 1% Affiliated with 
Congre nal, Baptist and Episcopal churches. 1 Rector. 1 Dean. Provost. 1% Data applies to winter semes- 
ter of 1953. % Quasi-public in control. * Fordham College is for men only. “ Coeducational in p.m.; male only 
in thea.m. *% Mary W: n College is the constituent school for women of the University of Virginia. 2% Acting 
Chancellor. *% General Church of the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian). % Rutgers College is for men only; New 
Jersey College for Women is for women only. Campuses at Newark and ‘amden are coeducational. %” Date of found- 
ing as State Teachers College; founded 1855 as City Normal School. % Superintendent. ™ Female only at Park 
Ave. bldg.; coeducational at Bronx bidg. ® Includes part-time students. *!1 Newcomb College is the constituent 
school for women of Tulane University, Some divisions are coeducational. * Maintained by individual Christian 

Scientists for the sons and daughters of Christian Scientists, ™ Affiliated with Harvard University, %* Radford 
College is the women’s division of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. % Schools of law and business adm’ nistration are 
coeducational. % The engineering program is coordinate, * Controlled by Methodist, teeny eee and Congrega- 
tional churches, * Executive Vice President, “ Part of the University of Texas Jackson College is the Dept. 
of Women (Lib. Arts) for Tufts College. “ Construction program under way on caaeee college to Winston-Salem, 
N.C. # Administrator. “ Marymount College, in New York City, a sister college, has an enrollment of 275 women. 
4 Data applies to fall semester of 1952. 


The National Park System of the United States 


Source: National Park Service. 


The National Park System of the United States, administered by the National Park 
Service, a bureau of the Department of the Interior, embraces a total of 174 areas, 
containing approximately 21,866,000 acres in federal ownership. Started with the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only the most 
extraordinary and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and in Alaska 
and Hawaii but also a large number of sites distinguished for their historic or pre- 
historic importance or scientific interest, The number and extent of the various types of 

areas which comprise the system, as of June 30, 1954, are as follows: 


Lands within 
exterior boundaries Total lands within 
Federal Land not federally owned | exterior boundaries 
Type of Area Number (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
Watienaluarksie i: <2: ¢cteciciiains + us 28 12,641,164,41 — 420,681.20 13,061,845.61 
National Historical Parks............... 6 11,444.47 bbe irae) 17,219.72 
National Monuments...............-+-- 83 8,999,334.06 227,938.22 9,227,272.28 
National Military Parks..........,...... 11 24,356.33 2,550.43 26,906.76 
National Memorial Parks............... 1 65,648.50 5,542.84 71,191.34 
National Battlefield Parks............... 3 5,487.52 3,261.76 8,749.28 
National Battlefield Sites.............:. 6 188.63 547.35 735.98 
National Historic Sites...) 2... eee 10 1,314.52 2.12 1,316.64 
National Memorials..,..............--- 11 Senin ae es 
tional Cemeteries................-.-- 10 217, i i 
ah RatkWaySes sciracemcrcliceca ses 4 77,650.99 35,793.32 113,444.31 
National Capital Parks!.......... MO Ele 1 35,091.06 1,508.24 36,599.30 
Total, National Park System 174 21,866,323.23 703,663.86 22,569,987.09 


siipoludes Catoctin Recreational Demonstration Area being administered by National Capital Parks pending dis™ 
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National Parks 
Name; Iccation and Area in 
year established as U. 8. owner- : de 
National Park ship, acres Outstanding characteristics 
Acadia (Maine), 1919............... 30,362.65 | Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert Island and adjacent mainland 
Big Bend (Texas), 1944............. 692,304.70 | Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande 
Bryce Canyon (Utah), 1928.......... 36,010.38 | Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored 
Carlsbad Caverns (N. Mex.), 1930... . 45,846.59 | One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats. 
Crater Lake (Oregon), 1902.......... 160,290.33 | Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano 
Everglades (Florida), 1947........... 1,258,591.23 | Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 
Glacier (Montana), 1910............. 999,261.93 | Rocky mountains with many glaciers and lakes 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 1919....... 645,295.91 | Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long (105 in park). 
Grand Teton (Wyoming), 1929....... 298,153.26 | Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 
Great Smoky Mts. (N. C.-Tenn.), 1930] 507,168.16 | Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant plant life 
Hawaii (Territory Hawaii), 1916...... 176,950.90 | Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 1921........ 1,019.13 | 47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 
Isle Royale (Michigan), 1940......... 133,838.51 | Largest wilderness island in Lake Superior; great moose herd 
Kings Canyon (California), 1940... ... 453,655.48 | Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoias 
Lassen Volcanic (California), 1916... . 104,120.68 | Only recently active volcano in United States proper 
Mammoth Cave (Kentucky), 1936.... 50,695.73 | Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 1906........ 51,017.87 | Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 
Mount McKinley (Alaska), 1917...... 1,939,319.04 | Highest mountain in North America; spectacular wildlife 
Mount Rainier (Washington), 1899... 241,571.09 | Greatest single-peak glacial system in United States 
Olympic (Washington), 1938......... 888,181.75 | Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 
Platt (Oklahoma), 1906............. 911.97 | Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties 
Rocky Mountain (Colorado), 1915..... 254,995.06 | Section of the Rocky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10,000 feet 
Sequoia (California), 1890........... 385,178.32 | Groves of giant sequoias; world’s largest and probably oldest living 
things; includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in U. S. proper 
Shenandoah (Virginia), 1935........ 193,472.98 | Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive 
Wind Cave (South Dakota), 1903..... 27,885.67 | Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd 
Yellowstone (Wyoming-Montana- 2,213,206.55 | World's greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and canyon; one of 
IANO MLB I 2s tien coc s cieda civ ese world’s great wildlife sanctuaries 
Yosemite (California), 1890......... 757,617.48 | Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant sequoias 
Floni(Utah); LOLS sce races cs ees 94,241.06 | Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert 


A 


National Historical Parks 


National Monuments—(cont.) 


Acreage in 
Acreage in US. 
. 5. Name and location ownership 
Name and location ownership 

Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 116.50 Chaco Canyon (New Mexico) .. 20,989.35 
Appomattox Court House (Va.) 968.25 Channel Islands (California) 26,819.26 
Chalmette (Lousiana) ....... 69.61 Chiricahua (Arizona) ........ 10,480.90 
Colonial (Virginia) ........... 7,124.48 Colorado (Colorado) .......... iets 
Morristown (New Jersey) ..... 957.96 Craters of the Moon (Idaho) .. 48,003.86 
Saratoga (New York) ........ 2,207.67 Custer Battlefield (Montana) 765.34 
Death Valley (Calif.-Nev.) ... 1,864,898.31 
- Devils Postpile (California) ... 798.46 
National Monuments Devils Tower (Wyoming) ..... 1,193.91 
Ackia Battleground (Miss.) 49.15 Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) 190,962.13 
Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) 16.33 Effigy Mounds (Iowa) ....... 1,204.36 
ATCO (ULAIN) . wwe tee s 34,049.94 El Morro (New Mexico) ...... 880.80 
Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 27.14 Fort Frederica (Georgia) ..... 94.40 
Badlands (South Dakota) 103,547.69 Fort Jefferson (Florida) ...... 47,125.00 
Bandelier (New Mexico) ..... 27,048.89 Fort Laramie (Wyoming) 214.41 
Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 200.00 Fort Matanzas (Florida) ..... 227.76 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison Fort McHenry (Maryland) 43.26 
(Colorado) SARS cores eR I Nc at eee 13,176.02 Fort Pulaski (Georgia) ...... 5,361.62 
Cabrillo (California) ........ 50 Fort Sumter (South Carolina) 2.40 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) 83,840.00 Fossil Cycad (South Dakota).. 320.00 

CapitolsReef (Utah) *..:...... 33,970.61 George Washington Birthplace 
Capulin Mountain (N. Mex.) 680.42 (Virginia ) Peewee. . oo eee 393.68 

Casa Grande (Arizona) ...... 472.50 George Washington Carver 

Castillo de San Marcos (Fla.) . 18.51 (Missouri)is> :)23.42 0 See 210.00 
Castle Clinton (New York) 1.00 Gila Cliff Dwellings (N. Mex.) 160.00 
Castle Pinckney (S. C.) ...... 8.50 Glacier Bay (Alaska) ......... 2,297,734.10 
Cedar Breaks (Utah) ........ 6,172.20 Gran Quivira (New Mexico) 450.94 


: 
} 
; 


Aargage ts 


_ Name and location ownership 
Grand Canyon (Arizona) ..... 196,051.00 
Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 35,522.39 
Homestead (Nebraska) ....... 162.73 
Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) .. 491.34 
Jewel Cave (South Dakota) ... 1,274.56 
Joshua Tree (California) ..... 476,152.81 
Katmats(Alasks) <5. 0a ote is 2,697,590.00 
Lava Beds (California) ....... 46,238.69 
Lehman Caves (Nevada) ...... 640.00 
Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 300.00 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) .. 783.09 
Mound City Group (Ohio) 67.50 
Muir Woods (California) 485.18 


Natural Bridges (Utah) ..... . 2,649.70 


INSUAIOGCATIZONS) on Si... 0.0.00 20 360.00 
Ocmulgee (Georgia) ......... 683.48 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) ......... 38.00 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) ...... 480.00 
Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) .. 328,161.73 
Perrys. Victory, (Ohioe) -...2..- 14.25 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 85,303.63 
Pinnacles (California) ....... 12,817.77 
Pipe Spring (Arizona) ........ 40.00 
Pipestone (Minnesota) ....... 115.60 
Rainbow Bridge (Utah) ...... 160.00 
Saguaro (Arizona) ..........- 54,971.50 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) ...... 2,196.44 
Siikag@ecAlaska) ewe. oo) eo ee 53.62 
Statue of Liberty (New York) 10.38 
Sunset Crater (Arizona) ...... 3,040.00 
Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 250.00 
Toeptea |(Arizana)? sic 7s. secs Ss 1,120.00 
Tumacacori (Arizona) .......-- 10.00 
uvigvoot CATizona) <% . 2565 42.67 
Verendrye (North Dakota) 253.04 
Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 1,641.62 
White Sands (New Mexico) 140,247.04 
Whitman (Washington) ...... 45.84 
Wupatki (Arizona) ........... 34,733.03 
Yucca House (Colorado) ..... 9.60 
APOSTLE ude e oho h ane = ws) 33,920.75 

National Military Parks 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
(Georgia-Tennessee) ....... 8,189.64 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) ... 102.54 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 

(ait Bera bab E20) Sie tees eigen rcs sia 2,421.21 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 2,554.82 
Guilford Courthouse (N. C.) 148.83 
Kings Mountain (S.C.) ...... 4,012.00 
Moores Creek (North Carolina) 42.23 
Petersburg (Virginia) ........ 1,502.14 
Shiloh (Tennessee) .......... 3,729.26 
Stones River (Tennessee) ..... 323.86 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) ...... 1,329.80 

National Memorial Park 
Theodore Roosevelt (N. Dak.) . 65,648.50 

National Battlefield Parks 
Kennesaw Mountain (Georgia) 3,094.21 
Manassas (Virginia) ......... 1,708.87 
684.44 


Richmond (Virginia) 


National Battlefield Sites 


Acreage in 
U.S.) 


Name ané location ownership 
Antietam (Maryland) ........ 183.63 
Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 1.00 
Cowpens (South Carolina) .... 1.00 
Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 2.00 
Tupelo (Mississippi) ......... 1.00 
White Plains (New York) 0.00 

National Historic Sites’ 
Adams (Massachusetts) ...... 4.17 


Federal Hall Memorial (N.\Y.) 45 


Fort Raleigh (North Carolina) 18.50 
Hampton (Maryland) ........ 45.42 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 

{Wew. SVOrk Jia sa Js) ocean Aver 93.69 
Hopewell Village (Pa.) ........ 848.06 
Jefferson National Expansion 

Memorial (Missouri) ....... 82,58 


Old Phila. Custom House (Pa.) arts) 


Salem Maritime (Massachusetts) 8.61 
Vanderbilt Mansion (New York) 211.65 
National Memorials 
Coronado (Arizona) .......... 2,745.33 
DeSoto: (Plorida) ). 2202. i cme 24.18 
Fort Caroline (Florida) ...... 116.38 

House Where Lincoln Died 

(Ds Gh) thas oa ee er ae 05 
Lee Mansion (Virginia) ...... 2.71 
Lincoln Memorial (D. C.) .... 61 
Lincoln Museum (D. C.) .... 18 
Mount Rushmore (S. Dak.) 1,220.32 
Thomas Jefferson (D. C.) 1.20 


Washington Monument (D. C.) 37 


Wright Brothers (N,C.) ...... 314.40 
National Cemeteries! 
Antietam (Maryland) ........ 11.36 
Battleground’ (DD. C2) alan. sues 1.03 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 15.34 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) 12,00 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 15.55 
Poplar Grove (Virginia) ...... 8.72 
Shiloh (Tennessee) wc see ee 10.25 
Stones River (Tennessee) 20.09 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) ...... 119.76 
Yorktown (Virginia) ......... 2.91 
National Parkways 
Blue Ridge (N. C.-Va.) ........ 52,480.26 

George Washington Memorial 
(pe Nid yes anew on pak oy ee 3,045.95 
Natchez Trace (Tenn.-Ala.- 

VEE SS Vie tera ess career rayoicay payee riod hogs 21,464.39 
Suitland (Md.-D.C.) ......... 660.39 
National Capital Parks 

National Capital Parks (D. C.- 
Va.-Md.-W. Va.) .-..-.-.--- 35,091,062 


1 Arlington National Cemetery, in Virginia, is not 
shown because it is under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Army rather than of the National Park 
Service. 2Includes 5,746,15 acres in Catoctin Recrea- 
tional Demonstration Area, which is administered by 
the National Capital Parks pending disposition. 
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Museums of the United States 


Source: Questionnaires to Museums. 


NEW YORK CITY 


American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
6383 W. 155th St., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. during exhib. 2-5 (closed 
Mon.). Otherwise by appt. Free. 
Painting, sculpture by members of Acad- 
emy and National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Winter Exhibition by candidates 
for Art Grants. Spring Exhibition by new 
members and recipients of Grants and 
honors. Hassam Fund purchases. 
Américan Museum of Natural History: 
Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & hidys. 1—5. Free. 
Covers all branches of natural sciences 
except systematic botany with thorough 
exhibits in each field. Planetarium. 
Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 
lyn 38, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & 
hidys. 1-5 (closed Xmas). Free. 
European and American paintings. 
Egyptian collection. Art of China, Japan, 
India, Near East. Exhibits showing Prim- 
itive and New World cultures. American 
rooms. Industrial design laboratory. 


Cloisters: Ft. Tryon Pk., New York 833. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun., 
hidys. 1-5 (May-Sept., Sun., 1-6). Free. 


Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 


Frick Collection: 1 E. 70th St., New York 

21, Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. & mo. 

of Aug.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, prints, drawings 
of 14th to 19th centuries. Italian Renais- 
sance and French sculpture. Chinese and 
French porcelain. Concerts, lectures. 


Guggenheim (Solomon R.) Museum, Sol- 
omon R. Guggenheim Foundation: 1071 
5th Ave. (at 88th St.), New York 28. Open: 
wkdys. 10-6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 12-6. Free. 
Loan shows of contemporary American, 
European art. Free gallery talks. Regular 
exhibition from museum’s collection of 
20th-century paintings, sculpture. 
Hispanic Society of America (Museum & 
Library): Broadway bet. 155th & 156th 
Sts., New York 32. Museum open: wkdys. 
10-4:30, Sun. 1-5 (closed Mon., July 4, 
Thnks. Day, Xmas). Library open: wkdys. 
1-4:30 (closed Sun., Mon., hidys., mo. of 
Aug.). Free. 
Paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, 
manuscripts and incunabula, representa- 
tive of Hispanic culture. More than 650 
volumes published. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art: 5th Ave. at 
82nd St., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10— 
5, Sun., hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Extensive collection of European and 
American paintings, decorative arts, 
prints. Egyptian, Asiatic, Classical art. 


Musical instruments, arms and armor. 
American period rooms. Costumes and 
textiles. Library. See also Cloisters. 


Museum of Modern Art: 11 W. 53rd St., 

New York 19. Open: wkdys. 12-7, Sun. & 

hidys. 1-7. Adm. 60c (children 20c). 
Founded 1929 to aid study of modern 
art and its application to manufacturing 
and practical life. Constantly changing 
exhibitions of contemporary painting, 
sculpture, photography, architecture, in- 
dustrial design, films. 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 32. Open: Tues.—Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys.). Free. 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. 


Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. 
10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5, closed Xmas. 
Free. 
History of New York City. Period cos- 
tumes, furniture, miniature scenes, por- 
traits, paintings, prints, manuscripts, 
Silver, toys, fire engines, horse car. 


National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Ave. 
(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-6 (during exhibitions). 
Special annual exhibitions by selected 
organizations Oct. thru May. 


New York Historical Society: Central Park 
W. at 77th St., New York 24. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month of 
Aug.). Free. 
New York city and state historical ex- 
hibits. Early American paintings and 
portraits. Period rooms. Audubon water- 
colors. John Rogers statuettes. 


Roosevelt (Theodore) Museum: 28 E, 20th 
St., New York 3. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5 (closed Thnks. 
Day, Xmas, NY Day). Free. 
Restored birthplace of Roosevelt. Mount- 
ed lion shot by him in Africa. Photo- 
graphs, letters, trophies, personal items. 


Whitney Museum of American Art: 22 W. 
54th St., New York 19. Open: every day 
1-5. Free. 
Sculpture, paintings, watercolors, draw- 
ings by 20th-century American artists. 
Exhibitions of contemporary and histo- 
rial American art. 


CHICAGO 


Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Ave. at 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9-5, Sun. 12-5. Adm. 25c. (free Wed., Sat., 
Sun., hidys.). 
Paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings. 
Oriental arts; European, American deco- 
rative arts. Thorne Miniature Rooms. 


ee 


Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History: 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Ill, Open: daily 10-5. Free. 
Emphasis on regional natural history. 
Habitat groups of existing and prehis- 
toric animals. Study collections of North 
American flora and fauna. 
Chicago Historical Society: N. Clark St. at 
North Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9:30-4:30, Sun. 12:30-5:30. Free (Sun., 
Mem. Day, July 4, Lab. Day 25¢.). 
Exhibits and period rooms from discov- 
ery and exploration of America to pres- 
ent. Special emphasis on history of 
Chicago, Washington, Lincoln exhibits. 


Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd. at Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 5, Ill. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun.—Nov.—Feb. 9-4; May-—Aug. 9-6; Mar., 
Apr., Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY 
Day). Adm, 25¢. (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). 
Exhibits in anthropology, botany, ge- 
ology, zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. 
Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast 
Egyptian collection. Model of moon. 
Museum of Science and Industry: 57th St. 
at Lake Michigan, Chicago 37, Ill. Open: 
fall & winter—wkdys. 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30- 
5:30), Sun. & hidys. 9:30—-7; spring & sum- 
mer—wkdys. 9:30-5:30, Sun. & hidys. 9:30- 
7. Free (small fee to several exhibits). 
Over 8 acres of exhibits. Working coal 
mine. Full-size street of 1910. Fully 
equipped farm and scale model railroad. 
Evolution of automobile, airplane and 
ships. Iron foundry. 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago: 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Open: wkdys. 10-12, 1-5 (closed Mon.), 
Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Representative collections of ancient 
Near Eastern objects, including 40-ton 
human-headed winged bull from Khor- 
sabad, 16-ft. statue of Tutenkhamon 
from Egypt, gold ornaments from an- 
cient Persia, ivories from Megiddo. 


Vanderpoel (John H.) Memorial Art Gal- 
lery: Longwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, 
Ill. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed 
hidys.). Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, etchings, sculp- 
ture contributed by the artists in tribute 
to Mr. Vanderpoel. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. 10—-4:30 (closed Mon.; Sat. 
9-4:30), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 (closed Xmas 
& July 4). Free. 
Specializes in American art, but has no- 
table collection of 17th century Dutch 
and 19th century French paintings. Per- 
sian rugs, Italian majolica, Greek and 
Roman antiquities. Bayre bronzes. Amer- 
ican sculpture. Annual and special ex-~ 
hibitions of U. S. art. 


Freer Gallery of Art: Jefferson Dr. at 
12th St., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30 (Tues. 2-10; closed 
Xmas). Free. ¢ 
Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes, 
pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg- 
est extant Whistler collection. 
National Air Museum, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: The Mall, 10th and Jefferson Dr., 
Washington 25, D. C. Open: every day but 
Xmas 9—4:30. Free. 
88 aircraft exhibited, including Wright 
brothers’ Kitty Hawk Flyer, Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie 
Mae, Bell Supersonic X-1. 


National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu- 
tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. 
Art collections given by Harriet Lane 
Johnston, Ralph Cross Johnson, William 
T. Evans, John Gellatly and others. 


National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave. 
at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 2-10, closed Xmas & 
New Year’s Day. Free. 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings, prints, 
decorative arts given by Mellon, Kress, 
Widener, Rosenwald, Dale, the Booths 
and others. Index of American Design. 


Smithsonian Institution: on the Mall, 
Washington 25, D. C. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 
9-4:30. Free. 
Maintains the following museums and 
art galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na- 
tional Air Museum, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
U.S. National Museum. See those entries. 
United States National Museum, a Bureau 
of the Smithsonian Institution: several 
bldgs. on the Mall, Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. 


Exhibits in anthropology, biology, ge- 
ology, engineering, industry, history. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia: 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (summer 10-4), 
Sun. 1-5, Adm, 50c (children 25c). 
Large habitat groups of animals of North 
America, Africa, Asia, Hall of Earth His- 
tory, Audubon Bird Hall. Minerals, gems. 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts:s 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkwy., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Open: wkdys,. 12-5 (Sat. 
10-5, closed Mon.), Sun. 12-5. Adm. 50¢. 
Activities grouped into 7 major categor- 
ies: Benj. Franklin Memorial; monthly 
Journal; lectures; library; medal awards; 
museum of science and industry, includ- 
ing planetarium; research laboratories. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon., July 4, 
Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), Sun. & hidys. 
1-5. Free. 
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Permanent collections include American 
art from 18th century to present. Special 
winter exhibit of painting, sculpture. 
Fall exhibit of water colors, prints. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway at 

26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 9-5 (closed all legal hidys.). Free. 
Art from beginning of Christian era. 
Paintings: old masters, contemporary 
French, American, Mexican. Prints, deco- 
rative arts, period rooms. Architectural 
units. Medieval and Oriental arts. 


MUSEUMS IN OTHER CITIES 


Alabama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free. 
All phases of natural history with em- 
phasis on geology. See also Mound State 
Monument Archaeological Museum. 


Atomic Energy, American Museum of: Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Open: wkdys. 9:30-5; Sun. 
12:30-6:30. Adm. 50c (children under 12 
free). 
Exhibits, scale models, pictures, etc. il- 
lustrating physical breakdown of atom 
and uses of radioisotopes in industry, 
agriculture and medicine. Guided tours. 


Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Natl.: 
Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Relics, pictures, documents of baseball 
history. Bronze plaques of game’s im- 
mortals. See also Hall of Fame in index. 


Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Art objects from Egyptian to modern 
times. Paintings and sculpture. Indian 
and Eskimo exhibits. Birds, animals, 
minerals. Original “One Horse Shay.” 


(Boston) Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1:30-5:30. 
Free. 
European and American paintings. Early 
American silver, furniture, interiors. 
Print collection largest in U. S. Noted 
Asiatic, Egyptian, Classical collections. 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
Gallery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 22, 
N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 2-6, Wed. 
2-10), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding contemporary works. Sculpture 
court. Small sculptures and ceramics. 


Buffalo Museum of Science: Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Sat. 9-5), Sun. & hidys. 1:30-5:30. Free. 
Extensive natural history collections. 
African and South Sea exhibits. Chinese 
pottery. Babylonian seals. First and rare 
editions of scientific monographs. 
California Academy of Sciences: Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 10-5. Free. 
North American and African habitat 
groups. Astronomical exhibits, clocks, 


watches, minerals, plants. Steinhart 
Aquarium. Morrison Planetarium. 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: daily 
10-5 (hidys. 1-5). Free. 
European and American paintings. Rodin 
sculpture and drawings. Furniture, 
bronzes, porcelain. Egyptian art. 


Carnegie Institute: 4400 Forbes St., Pitts- 

burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 

during winter mos. 10-10), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Department of Fine Arts: European and 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. 
Carnegie Museum: exhibits in history 
and natural history. Decorative and use- 
ful arts. Music Hall. Carnegie Library. 


Cincinnati Art Museum: Eden Park, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
during Oct.-May 1-10), Sun. & hidys. 2-5. 
Free. 
Paintings, prints since 15th century. 
Egyptian, Greco-Roman, Medieval, Orien- 
tal sculpture. Near and Far Eastern 
pottery, bronzes. Musical instruments, 
decorative arts, period rooms. Movies. 


Cleveland Museum of Art: Wade Park, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Wed. 
9 AM —10 P.M., Fri. 9-5, 7-10 Oct. thru May, 
closed Mon.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
Classical and modern art of all nations 
and ages; considerable art of Cleveland. 
Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, furni- 
ture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, Early 
American collections. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2717 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Open: 
wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 1—5:30. Free. 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, 
plant models, minerals, gems. Most com- 
plete mastodon yet found. African col- 
lections. Spitz planetarium. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: 30 W. 
Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colo. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. from Sept. thru 
May), Sun. 1:30—-5. Free. 
Contemporary paintings. Latin American 
and Southwestern folk arts and crafts. 
Navajo sand-painting reproductions. 
Frequently changing exhibitions. 
Corning Glass Center: Corning, N. Y. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9:30—-5 (closed Mon.). 
Free. 
Museum has most comprehensive col- 
lection of glass in world; Hall of Science 
and Industry shows place played by glass 
in everyday life. 
Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange St., 
Manchester, N. H. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 
2-5. Free. 
Paintings, prints, drawings, sculpture, 
glass, tapestries. American furniture and 
decorative arts of 17th to 19th centuries. 
Davenport Public Museum: Brady St. at 
7th, Davenport, Iowa. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(closed Mon.), Sun., hidys. 2-5. Free. 
Science, history, applied art exhibits, 


dministration offices: Schleier Gallery, 


1343 Acoma St., Denver 4, Colo. Open wk- 
dys. 9-5 (Mon. 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European, American paintings and deco- 


_ rative arts. Oriental, South Sea, African, 
Latin American, American Indian arts 
and crafts. 

Denver Museum of Natural History: City 

Park, Denver 6. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 

12-5. Free. 

Natural history of North and South 
America, Australia and South Pacific. 
Habitat groups of mammals and birds. 
Minerals, fossil mammal and reptile 
skeletons, New World archaeology. 

Detroit Historical Museum: Woodward at 

Kirby, Detroit 21. Open: wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 

9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 1—10. Free. 

1840 & 1880 walk through streets and 
stores, automobile and industrial ex- 
hibits, periods rooms, model railroad. 

Detroit Institute of Arts: 5200 Woodward 

Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Open: Sept.June— 
wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 

9-6; July & Aug.—wkdys. & Sun. 9-6 

(glosed Mon.); closed all hldys. Free. 
Survey of history as expressed in arts. 
Paintings, sculpture, furniture, glass, 
gold work, ivory, graphic arts, textiles. 
Large murals by Diego Rivera. Movies. 

Farmers’ Museum: Lake Rd., Route 80, 

Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: May 1-Nov. 1 

every day 9-5. Adm. $1. 

Early farm and handicraft tools. School- 
house, country store, smithy, lawyer’s 
Office, print shop, doctor’s office, phar- 
macy. Cardiff Giant. Operated by N 
State Historical Assn. 
Fenimore House: Lake Rd., Route 8:0, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: May 1—-Nov. 1— 
every day 9-6; rest of yr—wkdys. 9-5, Sat. 
& Sun. 1-5. Adm. 75¢. 
American portraits, genre paintings. 
Browere life masks of Founding Fathers. 
Hamilton-Burr Room. James Fenimore 
Cooper Collection. Folk art, Shaker col- 
lection. Library..Operated by N. Y. State 
‘Historical Assn. 
Gardner (Isabella Stewart) Museum: 280 
The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. Open: Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1-4 (closed other 
days, hidys., and during Aug.). Free (chil- 
dren under 8 not admitted). 
Renaissance art in setting resembling 
Venetian palace. Painting, sculpture, 
tapestries, furniture. Music in Tapestry 
Room in afternoon of open days. 
Heard Museum: 22 E. Monte Vista Rd., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Open (Noy. 1-May 1): 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5. Free. 

Prehistoric and historic pottery, blan- 
kets, beadwork, carvings, weapons, etc. 
from various parts of world. 


Museum: 5 separate Branches. 


; ‘ Ope 
ie (closed Mon. & hidys.), Sur 
European paintings from Rena 


20th centuries. Bey ptient Greek, ‘Asiat 
sculpture and ceramics, Chinese bro 
-ceramics, jades. 
Huntington (Henry E.) Library and | 
Gallery: San Marino 9, Calif. Open: wkd S. 
& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and dur 
Oct.). Free (reservations must be mac 
18th century British paintings. Library 
of English and American history ane 
literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s 
autobiography in his handwriting. Bo- 
tanical garden. Research facilities.  __ 
International Folk Art, Museum of (Unit 
of the Museum of N. Mex.): Off Old Pecos 
Rd., Santa Fe, N. Mex. Open: Mon. 8, 
Tues.—Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. Free. | 
Collection of folk art from 50 countries. 
One of two such museums in world. ; 
(Other is in Sweden.) 
Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Open: wkdys. 9- 5 (closed — 
Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. Ks 
Exhibitions of selections from perma- 
nent collections, including contempo- _ 
rary artists. Special exhibitions, lectures, 
traveling exhibits. i 
Los Angeles County Museum: Exposition — 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 10-5 (closed Mon., Thnks. Daye 
Xmas). Free. 
American, European, Eastern art, Amer- 
ican, English silver. American Indian ex- 
hibits. California History Hall. Rancho 
La Brea Fossils. 
Marine Historical Association, Inc.: Mystic, — 
Conn. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 (closed 
Thnks. Day, Xmas.). Adm. $1 (children 


25¢). 
Reconstructed seaport of Age of Sail. 
Typical waterfront street, 4 vessels 


ae Se 


moored at docks, etc. 
Mint Museum of Art: 501 Hempstead Pl., 
Charlotte, N. C. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Museum closed June 27—- 
Sept. 8. Free. 
American and European paintings and 
prints. Period furniture. Relics of for- 
mer U.S. branch mint. 


Mound State Monument Archaeological 

Museum: Moundville, Ala. Open: wkdys & 

Sun, 8-5. Adm. 50¢ adults, 25¢ children. 
Uncovered Indian burials, etc., of 
Moundville Indians. Operated by Ala- 
bama Museum of Natural History. 


Navajo Ceremonial Art, Museum of: Ca- 

mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, 

N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1-4:30 (closed 

Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Adm. 25c (free Sun.). 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, bas- 
kets, blankets, silver. Music records of 
chants. Comparative material from Asia 
and elsewhere. Library. 
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Nelson (William Rockhill) Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 4525 
- Oak, Kansas City 11, Mo. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
_ (Fri. 1-5, closed Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 2-6 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Also open Fri. eves. 7-10 from Oct. 
_ 1-Apr. 30. Adm. 25c. (free Sat., Sun., hidys., 
~ Fri. eves.) . 
European paintings from 13th century 
-to present. Extensive Chinese collection. 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman collections. Eng- 
_ lish pottery. Concerts, movies. 
‘New York State Historical Association: 
Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Maintains Farmers’ Museum and Feni- 
more House. See those entries. Also Op- 
erates museum and library on Moses 
Circle in village of Ticonderoga. 
Newark Museum: 438-49 Washington St., 
Newark 1, N. J. Open: Oct.—June—wkdys. 
12-5:30 (Wed. & Thur. 12-5:30, 7-9:30), 
Sun. & hidys. 2-6; July—-Sept.—wkdys. 12-5, 
Sun. & most hldys. 2-6. Free. 
American painting, sculpture, emphasiz- 
ing contemporary. Tibetan collection. 
Glass, ceramics, bronzes, jewelry. Free 
planetarium performances. Exhibits in 
mechanical models, astronomy, natural 
science, anthropology. 
Ringling (John & Mable) museums: Sara- 
sota, Fla. Museum of Art, John Ringling 
Residence, Museum of the American Circus 
open wkdys. 9-4:30, Sun. 12:30—4:30. Closed 
Xmas and Labor Day. Adm: Art Museum 
$1; Residence (incl. Circus Museum), $1.50; 
Circus Museum, 50¢; general admission, $2. 
Collection of old masters and 18th-cen- 
tury theater in Art Museum. Elaborate 
furnishings in Residence. Illustrative and 
historical material in Circus Museum. 
Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 
San Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 
1-5), Sun. 12-5. Free. 
Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
mies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
ing. Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
tomb and temple. Art gallery. 
(St. Louis) City Art Museum: Forest Park, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 
(Mon. 2:30-9:30). Free. 
Collection covers all fields of fine art: 
painting, sculpture, graphic art, decora- 
tive art, period rooms. 
San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery of: Plaza de 
Panama, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1- 
5:30. Free. 
European, American paintings, 14th cen- 
tury to present, with emphasis on Span- 
ish, Italian art. Asiatic arts and prints. 
San Diego Museum of Man: California 
Quadrangle, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Tues.), Sun. 
1-5. Free. 
Exhibits on Egypt; primitive weapons; 
Choco, North American, San Diego 
County Indians; Mayan archaeology. 


San Diego Society of Natural History— 
Natural History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-4:30 (closed 
Xmas, NY Day). Free. 
Mammals, birds, fossils, shells, plants, 
insects, minerals. Emphasis on South- 
western U. S., Sonora, Lower California. 


San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- 

morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Open: 

wkdys. 12-10, Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Contemporary European, American paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings, prints, archi- 
tecture, photographs, decorative arts, 
including work by San Francisco artists. 
40-50 exhibitions annually. Concerts, 
movies, library. 


Southwest Museum, Inc.: Marmion Way at 
Museum Dr., Highland Pk., Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 (closed 
Mon., Xmas, July 4). Free. 
American Indian exhibits, ancient and 
modern. Library, lectures. Casa de 
Adobe, reproduction of adobe hacienda, 
located at 4605 N. Figueroa St. 


Toledo Museum of Art: Monroe at Scott- 
wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(Mon. 1-5), Sun. hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Dutch, French, English, American paint- 
ings. Old Masters. Prints, manuscripts, 
sculpture. Ancient, modern glass. Orien- 
tal, Egyptian art. Library, concerts. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boulevard _ 
at Grove Ave., Richmond 20. Open: wkdys. 
11-5 (Fri. in winter 2—5, 8-10; closed Mon.), 
Sun. 2-5. Free Wed., Sat., Sun. (other days 
30c). 
European, American, Oriental, Pacific 
Island art. Special collections: modern 
French, American paintings, Russian 
Crown Jewels. Educational programs. 
Wadsworth Atheneum: 25 Atheneum §Sq., 
N., Hartford 3, Conn. Open: wkdys. 12-5 
(Sat. 9-5, closed Mon., Gd. Fri., July 4, 
Labor Day, Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), 
Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European and American paintings and 
drawings from 1400 to present. Bronzes, 
porcelain, silver. American period rooms 
and furniture. Library, concerts, movies. 
Walters Art Gallery: Charles and Centre 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 11-5 
(July—Aug. 11-4) (Mon., Oct.May, 1:30-5, 
7:30-9:30), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 (closed NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas Eve, Xmas). 
Free. 
Art from ancient empires to 19th century 
Europe. Important collections of Etrus- 
can art and medieval illuminated books. 
Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salisbury St., 
Worcester 9, Mass. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Tues. in Nov—Apr. 10-10), Sun. 2-5, 
hidys. 2-5 (closed July 4, Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Free. 
Art from Egyptian to modern times, in- 
cluding Far East. Emphasis on painting 
and sculpture. Classes, lectures, concerts, 
films. Professional art school. 
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HOW A PRESIDENT IS ELECTED 


Selection of Delegates 


IRST, AT FULL DRESS MEETINGS 

several months before, the national 
committees decide the time and place of 
the conventions. Before the conventions 
meet, each party selects delegates from 
every state and territory. 

Democrats allow 2 delegates with 1 vote 
apiece for each Senator, or 4 delegates with 
1% vote apiece. Two delegates are allowed 
for each Congressman. Also, a bonus vote 
of 4 is allowed each state that went Dem- 
ocratic in 1948. These states may elect 8 
delegates with 14 vote each. Six delegates 
each are allowed to Puerto Rico, D. C., 
Alaska, and Hawaii, and 2 each to the 
Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands. 

Republicans allow each state 4 delegates- 
at-large and 2 for each Representative-at- 
large, as well as 6 additional delegates if 
the state went Republican in the previous 
Presidential election or, in that election or 
a subsequent one held prior to the next 
Republican National Convention, elects a 
Republican U. S. Senator or Governor. In 
addition, each Congressional district 
within the state that cast 2,000 Republi- 
can votes at the last election is permitted 
a delegate, with an additional delegate if 
that district cast 10,000 votes. Republicans 
further allow 4 delegates-at-large for 
Alaska, 6 each for D. C. and Hawaii, and 
4 additional for Hawaii if the Delegate to 
Congress elected at the last preceding elec- 
tion is a Republican. There are 3 delegates- 
at-large from Puerto Rico, 1 from the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Each party provides for the selection of 
an equal number of alternates to serve in 
the absence of regular delegates. Delegates 
are chosen differently in different states, 
mostly by party primary but in some cases 
by party conventions. 


The Conventions 


At each convention a temporary chair- 
man is chosen, usually to deliver the 
party’s keynote speech. After a credentials 
committee seats the various delegates, a 
permanent chairman is elected. The con- 
vention then votes on a platform, drawn 
up by the platform committee. 

By the third or fourth day, Presidential 
nominations begin. The chairman calls the 
roll of states alphabetically. A state may 
place a candidate in nomination or yield 
to another state. 

Voting, again alphabetically by voice 
vote, begins after all nominations have 
been made and seconded. A simple majérity 
is required in each party, although this 
may require many ballots. 

Finally, the Vice Presidential candidate 
is selected. Although there is no law say- 
ing that the candidates must come from 
different states, it is practically necessary 


for this to be the case. Otherwise, accord- 
ing to the Constitution (see Amendment 
XII), electors from that state could vote 
for only one of the candidates and would 
have to cast their other vote for some per- 
son of another state. This could result in 
the awkward situation of a Presidential 
candidate’s receiving a majority electoral 
vote and his running mate’s failing to. 
The Electoral College 

The next step in the process is the 
nomination of electors in each state, ac- 
cording to its laws. These electors must not 
be Federal office holders. In the November 
election, the voters cast their votes for 
electors, not for President. In some states, 
the ballots include only the names of the 
Presidential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates; in others, they include only names 
of the electors. Nowadays, it is rare for 
electors to be split between parties. The 
last such occurrence was in Tennessee in 
1948; the last before that, in West Virginia 
in 1916. On three occasions (1824, 1876 and 
1888), the candidate with the largest pop- 
ular vote failed to obtain an electoral- 
vote majority. 

Each state has as many electors as it has 
United States Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives. There are 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives, a total 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 266 are 
needed to win. 

On the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December, the electors cast 
their votes in their respective state capi- 
tols. Constitutionally they may vote for 
someone other than the party candidate 
but practically they cannot since they are 
pledged to one party and its candidate on 
the ballot. Should the Presidential or Vice- 
Presidential candidate die between the 
November election and the December meet- 
ings, the electors pledged to vote for him 
could vote for whomever they pleased. How- 
ever, it seems certain that the national 
committee would attempt to get an agree- 
ment among the state party leaders for 
a replacement candidate. 

The votes of the electors, certified by 
the states, are sent to Congress, where 
the president of the Senate opens the cer- 
tificates and has them counted in the 
presence of both Houses on January 6. 
The new President is inaugurated at noon 
on January 20. 

Should no candidate receive a majority 
of the electoral vote for President, the 
House of Representatives chooses a Presi- 
dent from among the three highest candi- 
dates, voting, not as individuals, but as 
states, with a majority (now 25) needed to 
elect. Should no Vice Presidential candi- 
date obtain the majority, the Senate, vot- 
ing as individuals, chooses from the high- 
est two. 


June 
June 
May 
April 
June 
Aug. 
May 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
July 
June 
July 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1 The Convention adopted the name Union 


of the 


ern states, 


PON 


‘U. S. National Conventions Since 1856 


Date Party Where held 
17, 1856 R_ Philadelphia 
2,1856 D_ Cincinnati 
16, 1860 R_ Chicago 
23, 1860 D Charleston & Baltimore 
7, 1864 R' Baltimore 
29, 1864 D Chicago 
20,1868 R Chicago 
4,1868 D New York City 
5, 1872 R Philadelphia 
9, 1872 D Baltimore 
14, 1876 R Cincinnati 
28,1876 D_ St. Louis 
2, 1880 R Chicago 
23, 1880 D_ Cincinnati 
3, 1884 R Chicago 
11, 1884 D Chicago 
19, 1888 R. Chicago 
6, 1888 D_ St. Louis 
7, 1892 R Minneapolis 
21, 1892 D Chicago 
16,1896 R_ St. Louis 
7, 1896 D Chicago 
19, 1900 R Philadelphia 
4,1900 D Kansas City 
21, 1904 R_ Chicago 
6, 1904 D_ St. Louis 
16, 1908 R Chicago 
7, 1908 D Denver 
18, 1912 R Chicago 
25, 1912 D_ Baltimore 
7, 1916 R Chicago 
14,1916 R_ St. Louis 
8, 1920 R_ Chicago 
28, 1920 D_ San Francisco 
10, 1924 R_ Cleveland 
24, 19242 D New York City 
12, 1928 R Kansas City 
26, 1928 D Houston 
14, 1932 R Chicago 
27, 19832 D Chicago 
9, 1986 R Cleveland 
23, 1986 D _ Philadelphia 
24, 1940 R _ Philadelphia 
15, 1940 D Chicago 
26, 1944 R_ Chicago 
19, 1944 D _ Chicago 
21,1948 R Philadelphia 
12, 1948 D_ Philadelphia 
17, 1948 (*) Birmingham 
22, 1948 P Philadelphia 
7, 1952 R Chicago 
21,1952 D Chicago 


war. 2In session until July 10, 1924. 


3 Nominated on 103d ballot. 


Nominated be 


John C. Frémont 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
S. A. Douglas 
Abraham Lincoln 
Geo. B. McClellan 
U. S. Grant 
Horatio Seymour 
U. S. Grant 
Horace Greeley 

R. B. Hayes 

S. J. Tilden 

J. A. Garfield 

W. S. Hancock 

J. G. Blaine 
Grover Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
William McKinley 
William J. Bryan 
William McKinley 
William J. Bryan 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Alton B. Parker 
William H. Taft 
William J. Bryan 
William H. Taft 
Woodrow Wilson 
Charles E. Hughes 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G. Harding 
James M. Cox 
Calvin Coolidge 
John W. Davis 
Herbert Hoover 
Alfred E. Smith 
Herbert Hoover 

F. D. Roosevelt 
Alfred M. Landon 
F. D. Roosevelt 
Wendell L. Willkie 
F. D. Roosevelt 
Thomas E. Dewey 
F. D. Roosevelt 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Harry S. Truman 
J. Strom Thurmond 
Henry A. Wallace 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


Presidential Succession 

The following is the order of the suc- 
cession to the Presidency. No person may 
become President, however, unless he is 
eligible under the Constitution. 


. Vice President of the U. S. 

- Speaker of the House. 

. President pro tempore of the Senate. 
- Secretary of State. 


wae —- 


Information Please Almanac 
PS eG eg a ah eS ae a ee ae 


ie 


Vote 


520 

296 

364 

181 
Unanimous 

2021 
Unanimous 
Unanimous 
Unanimous 

688 

384 

508 

399 

705 

541 

683 

544 

By acclamation 

535, 

617% 

661% 

500 
Unanimous 
By acclamation 
Unanimous 

678 
702 
8921, 
561 
990 
94914 
By acclamation 
6921, 
1324 
1,065 
8398 
837 
8491, 
1,126% 
945 
984 
By acclamation 
Unanimous 
Unanimous 
1,056 
1,086-—90 
1,094-0 
94714-2631, 
By acclamation 
By acclamation 
845-361 
By acclamation 


party so as ta attract War Democrats and others favoring prosecution 
4 States’ Rights delegates from 13 South- 


5. Secretary of the Treasury. 
6. Secretary of Defense. 


7. Attorney General. 
8. Postmaster General. 


9. Secretary of the Interior. 
10. Secretary of Agriculture. 
il. Secretary of Commerce. 


12. Secretary of Labor. 


» As 


1 For the original method of elec 
tution. * Only 10 states participa 
and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the Constitution. 

tives chose the President. In a vote by states, 10 votes w 


Year 


“1804 
1808 


1812 


1816 


1820 


1824? 


1828 


1832 


1836 


2 ‘George Washington 


John Adams 
Scattering 
Votes not cast 
George Washington 
John Adams 
George Clinton 
Thomas Jefferson 
Aaron Burr 
Votes not cast 


Presidential 
: candidates 


Thomas Jefferson 
Charles C. Pinckney 


James Madison 
Charles C. Pinckney 
George Clinton 
Votes not cast 


James Madison 
De Witt Clinton 
Votes not cast 


James Monroe 
Rufus King 
Votes not cast 


James Monroe 
John Quincy Adams 
Votes not cast 


John Quincy Adams 
Andrew Jackson 
William H. Crawford 
Henry Clay 


Andrew Jackson 
John Quincy Adams 


Andrew Jackson 
Henry Clay 
John Floyd 
William Wirt? 
Votes not cast 


Martin Van Buren 
William H. Harrison 
Hugh L. White 
Daniel Webster 

W. P. Mangum 


William H. Harrisons 
Martin Van Buren 


Federalist 
Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 


ae ee . 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 


69 
34 


» Presidential 
candidates 
1796! | John Adams 


Thomas Jefferson | 
Thomas Pinckney 


Aaron Burr 
Scattering 


Thomas Jefferson 


Aaron Burr 
John Adams 


Charles C. Pinckney 


John Jay 


Federalist . * 
Dem.-Rep. 68 
Federalist — ae 


Dem.-Rep. 30. 
ert ome 


Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 
Federalist 


Federalist = 


‘ting the President and the Vice President, see Article II, Section 1, of the i 
ted in the election. The New York legislature chose no electors, and North Ca 


3 As Jefferson and Burr were tied, the House of Represen 
ere cast for Jefferson, 4 for Burr; 2 votes were not cast. — 


Ti 


Electoral Vice-presidential 
Party vote candidates Party 
Dem.-Rep. 162 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 14 Rufus King Federalist 
Dem.-Rep. 122 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 47 Rufus King Federalist 
Dem.-Rep. 6 John Langdon Ind. (no party) 
1 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 
James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 
Votes not cast 
Dem.-Rep. 128 Elbridge Gerry Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 89 Jared Ingersoll Federalist 
1 Votes not cast 
Dem.-Rep. 183 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist ~ 34 John E, Howard Federalist 
4 James Ross Ind. (no party) 
John Marshall Federalist 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 
Votes not cast 
Dem.-Rep. 231 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 
Ind. (no party) 1 Richard Stockton Ind. (no party) 
3 Daniel Rodney Ind. (no party) 
Richard Rush Ind. (no party) 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 
Votes not cast 
(no party) 84 John C. Calhoun (no party) 
(no party) 99 Nathan Sanford (no party) 
(no party) 41 Nathaniel Macon (no party) 
(no party) 37 Andrew Jackson (no party) 
Martin Van Buren (no party) 
Henry Clay (no party) 2 
Votes not cast 1 
Democratic 178 John C. Calhoun Democratic 171 
Natl. Rep. 83 Richard Rush Natl. Rep. 83 
William Smith Democratic 7 
Democratic 219 Martin Van Buren Democratic 189 
Natl. Rep. 49 John Sergeant Natl. Rep. 49 
Ind. (no party) 11 Henry Lee Ind. (no party) 11 
Antimasonic 7 Amos Ellmaker Antimasonic 7 
2 William Wilkins Ind. (no party) 30 
Votes not cast 2 
Democratic 170 Richard M. Johnson4 Democratic 147 
Whig 73 Francis Granger Whig 77 
Whig 26 John Tyler Democratic 47 
Whig 14 William Smith Ind. (no party) 23 
ind. (no party) 11 ‘ 
Whig 234 John Tyler Whig 234 
Democratic 60 Richard M. Johnson Democratic 48 
L. W. Tazewell Ind. (no party) 11 
James K. Polk Democratic 1 


—- 


1844 

1848 
1862 
1856 


1860 


1864 
1868 


Presidential 
candidates 


James K. Polk 
Henry Clay 


Zachary Taylors 
Lewis Cass 


Franklin Pierce 
Winfield Scott 
James Buchanan 
John C. Frémont 
Millard Fillmore 


Abraham Lincoln 
John C. Breckinridge 
John Bell 

Stephen A. Douglas 
Abraham Lincoln’ 
George B. McClellan 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Horatio Seymour 
Votes not counted? 


Electoral 

Party vote 
Democratic 170 
Whig 105 
Whig 163 
Democratic 127 
Democratic 254 
Whig 42 
Democratic 174 
Republican 114 
American? 8 
Republican 180 
Democratic 72 
Const. Union 39 
Democratic 12 
Union? 212 
Democratic 21 
Republican 214 
Democratic 80 
23 


Vice-presidential 
candidates 


George M. Dallas 
Theo. Frelinghuysen 


Millard Fillmore 
William 0. Butler 
William R. King 
William A. Graham 
John C. Breckinridge 
William L. Dayton 
A. J. Donelson 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Joseph Lane 
Edward Everett 

H. V. Johnson 


Andrew Johnson 
G. H. Pendleton 


Schuyler Colfax 
Francis P. Blair, Jr. 
Votes not counted? 


Electoral 

Party vote 
Democratic 170 
Whig 105 
Whig 163 
Democratic 127 
Democratic 254 
Whig 42 
Democratic 174 
Republican 114 
American? 8 
Republican 180 
Democratic 72 
Const. Union 39 
Democratic 12 
Union? 212 
Democratic 21 
Republican 214 
Democratic 80 
23 


a TE a RD ei chino tes a a ee 
1 The first election in which the electors voted for President and Vice President on separate ballots. (See Amendment 


XII to the Constitution.) 


2 As no candidate had an electoral-vote majority, the House of Representatives chose the 


President from the first three. In a vote by states, 13 votes were cast for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. 
3The Antimasonic party on Sept. 26, 1831, was the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose candidates 


for President and Vice President. 


over Granger, the others being legally out of the race. 


6 Taylor died July 9, 1850, and Fillmore succeeded him July 10. 
died Apr. 15, 1865, and Johnson succeeded him the same day. 


4 As Johnson did not have an electoral-vote majority, the Senate chose him 33-14 
5 Harrison died Apr. 4, 1841, and Tyler succeeded him Apr. 6. 
7 Also known as the Know-Nothing party. 

923 Southern electoral votes were excluded. 


8 Lincoln 
10 Name 


adopted by the Republican National Convention of 1864. Johnson was a War Democrat. 


Year 


1872 


1876° 


1880 


1884 


1888 


1892 


1896 


1900 


Presidential Electoral Popular Vice-presidential candi- 

candidates Party vote vote! dates and party 
Ulysses S. Grant Republican 286 3,597,132 Henry Wilson—R 
Horace Greeley Dem., Liberal Rep. (©) 2,834,125 B. Gratz Brown—D, LR—(47) 
Thomas A. Hendricks Democratic 42 Scattering—{19) 
B. Gratz Brown Dem., Liberal Rep. 18 Votes not counted—(14) 
Charles J. Jenkins Democratic 2 
David Davis Democratic 1 
Votes not counted 17 
Rutherford B. Hayes Republican 185 4,033,768 William A. Wheeler—R 
Samuel J. Tilden Democratic 184 4,285,992 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
Peter Cooper Greenback 0 81,737 Samuel F. Cary—G 
James A. Garfield4 Republican 214 4,449,053 Chester A. Arthur—R 
Winfield S. Hancock Democratic 155 4,442,035 William H. English—D 
James B. Weaver Greenback 0 308,578 B. J. Chambers—G 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 219 4,911,017 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
James G. Blaine Republican 182 4,848,334 John A. Logan—R 
Benjamin F. Butler Greenback 0 175,370 A. M. West—G 
John P. St. John Prohibition 0 150,369 William Daniel—P 
Benjamin Harrison Republican 233 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton—R 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 168 5,538,233 A. G. Thurman—D 
Clinton B. Fisk Prohibition 0 249,506 John A. Brooks—P 
Alson J. Streeter Union Labor 0 146,935 Charles E. Cunningham—UL 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 277 5,556,918 Adlai E. Stevenson—D 
Benjamin Harrison Republican 145 5,176,108 Whitelaw Reid—R 
James B. Weaver People’s 22 1,041,028 James G. Field—Peo 
John Bidwell Prohibition 0 264,133 James B. Cranfill—P 
William McKinley Republican 271 7,035,638 Garret A. Hobart—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s& 176 6,467,946 Arthur Sewalli—D—{149) 

Thomas E. Watson—Peo—(27) 

John M. Palmer Natl. Dem. 0 133,148 Simon B. Buckner—ND 
Joshua Levering Prohibition 0 132,007 Hale Johnson—P 
William McKinleys Republican 292 7,219,530 Theodore Roosevelt—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s® 155 6,358,071 Adlai E. Stevenson—D, Peo 
John G. Woolley Prohibition 0 208,914 Henry B. Metcalf—P 
Eugene V. Debs Social Democratic 0 94,768 Job Harriman—SD 


1908 


1912 


1916 


1920 _ 


1924 
1928 


1932 


1936" 


1940 
1944 


1948 


1952 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Alton B. Parker 
Eugene V. Debs 
Silas C. Swallow 
Thomas E. Watson 


William H. Taft 
William J. Bryan 
Eugene V. Debs 
Eugene W. Chafin 
Thomas L. Hisgen 


Woodrow Wilson 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William H. Taft 
Eugene V. Debs 
Eugene W. Chafin 


Woodrow Wilson 
Charles E. Hughes 
A. L. Benson 

J. Frank Hanly 


Warren G. Harding® 
James M. Cox 
Eugene V. Debs 

P. P. Christensen 
Aaron S. Watkins 


Calvin Coolidge 
John W. Davis 
Robert M. LaFollette 


Herbert Hoover 
Alfred E. Smith 
Norman Thomas 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Herbert Hoover 
Norman Thomas 
William Z. Foster 
William D. Upshaw 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Alfred M. Landon 
William Lemke 
Norman Thomas 

Earl Browder 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Wendell L. Willkie 
Norman Thomas 


Franklin D. Roosevelt? 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Norman Thomas 


Harry S. Truman 
Thomas E. Dewey 
J. Strom Thurmond 
Henry A. Wallace 
Norman Thomas 
Claude A. Watson 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Adiai E. Stevenson 
Vincent W. Hallinan 


Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 
Prohibition 
People’s 
Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 
Prohibition 
Independence 
Democratic 
Progressive 
Republican 
Socialist 
Prohibition 
Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 
Prohibition 


Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 
Farmer-Labor 
Prohibition 


Republican 
Democratic 
Progressive, Socialist 


Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 


Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 

Communist 
Prohibition 


Democratic 
Republican 
Union 
Socialist 
Communist 


Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 


Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 


Democratic 
Republican 

States’ Rights Dem. 
Progressive 
Socialist 
Prohibition 
Republican 
Democratic 
Progressive 


Electoral 
vote 


336 
140 
0 
0 
0 


321 
162 
0 


0 


277 
254 
0 
0 


404 
127 
0 


0 


442 
89 
0 


Popular 
vote! 


7,628,834 
5,084,491 
402,400 
258,536 
117,183 


7,679,006 
6,409,106 
420,820 
253,840 
82,872 


6,286,214 
4,126,020 
3,483,922 
897,011 
206,275 


9,129,606 
8,538,221 
585,113 
220,506 


16,152,200 
9,147,353 
917,799 
265,411 
189,408 


15,725,016 
8,385,586 
4,822,856 


21,392,190 
15,016,443 
267,420 


22,821,857 
15,761,841 
884,781 
102,991 
81,869 


27,751,597 
16,679,583 
882,479 
187,720 
80,159 


27,244,160 
22,305,198 
100,264 


25,602,504 
22,006,285 
80,426 


24,105,695 
21,969,170 
1,169,021 
1,156,103 
139,009 
103,216 
33,824,351 
27,314,987 
132,608 


Vice-presidential candi- 
dates and party 


Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
Henry G. Davis—D 
Benjamin Hanford—S 
George W. Carroll—P 
Thomas H. Tibbles—Peo 


James S. Sherman—R 
John W. Kern—D 
Benjamin Hanford—S 
Aaron S. Watkins—P 
John T. Graves—I 


Thomas R. Marshall—D 
Hiram Johnson—Prog 
Nicholas M. Butler—R? 
Emil Seidel—S 

Aaron S. Watkins—P 


Thomas R. Marshall—D 
Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
GR. Kirkpatrick—S 

Ira Landrith—P 


Calvin Coolidge—R 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—D 
Seymour Stedman—S 

Max S. Hayes—FL 

D. Leigh Colvin—P 

Charles G. Dawes—R 
Charles W. Bryan—D 
Burton K. Wheeler—Prog S 


Charles Curtis—R 
Joseph T. Robinson—D 
James H. Maurer—S 
John N. Garner—D 
Charles Curtis—R 
James H. Maurer—S 
James W. Ford—C 
Frank S. Regan—P 


John N. Garner—D 
Frank Knox—R 
Thomas C. O'Brien—U 
George Nelson—S 
James W. Ford—C 


Henry A. Wallace—D 
Charles L. McNary—R 
Maynard C. Krueger—S 


Harry S. Truman—D 
John W. Bricker—R 
Darlington Hoopes—S 
Alben W. Barkley—D 
Earl Warren—R 
Fielding L. Wright—SR 
Glen Taylor—Prog 
Tucker P. Smith—S 
Dale Learn—Proh 


Richard M. Nixon—R 
John J. Sparkman—D 
Charlotta A. Bass—Prog 


nn nnn Se EEaEUEE IDnISESE SESE SRS SE 


1 For those candidates receiving over 75,000 votes. 
electoral balloting for President, 63 of Greeley’s votes were scattered among Hendric 
the other 3, included in ‘‘Votes not counted,’ 
in which every state chose its electors by popular vote. 
disputed votes, and Hayes 163. However, 22 other vo 
ceived from South Carolina, Louisiana, Florida an 
pletely Democratic, the other completely Republica 
other gave one of the votes to Tilden. To settle the dispute, 
This Commission, consisting of 5 Supreme Court justices, 5s 
crats), gave the $2 votes in question to Hayes. 
6 The members of the People’s party were Known as Populists. 
ceeded him the same day. 7 James S. Sherman, Repu 
Republican electoral votes were cast for Butler. 
® Roosevelt died Apr. 12, 1945, and Truman su 


4 Garfield 


blican can 


’ were cast for Greeley by electors from Geo: 
2 After the voting of the electoral college, Tilden had 184 un- 
tes were in doubt, because two sets of electoral ballots were re- 
d Oregon. For each of the three Southern states, one set_was com- 
n. For Oregon, one set gave all 3 of the state’s votes to Hayes, the 
Congress created an Hlectoral Commission on Jan. 29, 1877. 
enators and 5 representatives (8 Republicans and 7 Demo- 
died Sept. 19, 1881, and Arthur succeeded him Sept. 20. 


ks, 
rela. 


2 Greeley died Nov. 29, 1872, before his 66 electors voted. In the 
Brown, Jenkins and Davis; 
This was the first election 


6 McKinley died Sept. 14, 1901, and Rooseveit suc- 


didate for Vice President, died Oct. 30, 1912, and the 
8 Harding died Aug. 2, 1923, and Coolidge succeeded him Aug. 3. 
eceeded him the same day. 


Presidential Election of 1928 


‘Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed with the House of Representatives. 


Information Pleas > 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Democratic—Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 


Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. % 


Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley, New York. 


Prohibition—William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
Workers—William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 


Gite 


a ——————————————— 


State 


Idahow. ess... e. 


Kentucky....... 
Louisiana....... 


Maryland....... 
Massachusetts.. . 
Michigan....... 
Minnesota...... 
Mississippi...... 
Missouri........ 
Montana........ 
Nebraska....... 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey..... 
New Mexico..... 
New York....... 
North Carolina. . 
North Dakota. . . 


Oregons. 3... .. 
Pennsylvania... . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 


Virginia........ 
Washington..... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming....... 
Total 


Total 


248,982 
91,254 
197,693 
1,796,656 
392,242 
553,031 
105,891 
253,674 
229,159 
154,230 
3,107,489 
1,421,314 
1,009,362 
713,200 
940,604 
215,833 
262,171 
528,348 
1,577,827 
1,372,082 
970,976 
151,692 
1,500,721 
194,108 
547,138 
32,417 
196,747 
1,549,381 
118,014 
4,466,072 
636,070 
239,867 
2,508,346 
618,427 
319,942 
3,150,615 
242,784 
68,605 
261,865 
363,473 
708,999 
176,604 
135,191 
305,358 
500,840 
642,752 
1,016,872 
84,496 


36,879,414 


Rep. 


120,725 
52,533 
77,751 

1,162,323 
253,872 
296,614 

68,860 
144,168 
63,498 
99 848 

1,769,141 
848,290 
623,818 
513,672 
558,064 

51,160 
179,923 
301,479 
775,566 
965,396 
560,977 

27,153 
834,080 
113,300 
345,745 

18,327 
115,404 
926,050 

69,645 

2,193,344 
348,992 
131,441 

1,627,546 
394,046 
205,341 

2,055,382 
117,522 

3,188 
157,603 
195,388 
367,036 
94,618 
90,404 
164,609 
335,844 
375,551 
544,205 
52,748 
21,392,190 


Electoral Soc. 

Dem. Plur. R D Soe. Lab.* 
127,797 7.072 D s 12 460." csvoae 
38,537 13,996 R 3 7. ee or 
119,196 41,445 D aH 9 429 re 
614,365 547,958 R 13 19595 ee 
133,131 120,741 R 6 = A aes 
252,040 44,574 R 7 3,019 622 
36,643 32,217 R 3 329 eae 2 
101,764 42,404 R 6 os A036... <gae 
129,602 66,104 D ~ 14 E24) Fare: 
53,074 46,774 R 4 1308 ge ce. 
1,313,817 455,324 R 29 19,138 1,812 
562,691 285,599 R 15 3,871 645 
378,936 244,882 R 13 2,960 230 
193,003 320,669 R 10 6.205 eae 
381,070 176,994 R 13 Re 837 340 
164,655 113,495 D we 10° ci. ee 
81,179 98,744 R 6 10686 ces 
223,626 77,853 R 8 at 1,701 906 
792,758 17,192 D “% 18 6,262 773 
396,762 568,634 R 15 3,516 799 
396,451 164,526 R 12 oc 6,774 1,921 
124,539 97,386 D < 1 ile SS el ty 
662,562 171,518 R 18 3,739 340 
78,578 34,722 R 4 1-667) ee 
197,959 147,786 R 8 WSL WR pap ie 
14,090 4,237 R hg fi ET All Shc 
80,715 34,689 R 4 455 PS. 
616,517 309,533 R 14 4,897 500 
48,211 21,434 R Sigmaces sa ietembete tie 
2,089, 863 103,481 R 45 107,332 4,211 
287,078 61,914 R Lee cas ic siitee = eee 
106,648 24,793 R “J LV ceri ee 
864,210 763,336 R 24 8,683 1,515 
219,174 174,872 R 10 3, 924 etree 
109,223 96,118 R 5 " 2,720 1,564 
1,067,586 987,796 R 38 es 18,647 380 
118,973 1,451 D ae 416 
62,700 59,512 D a 9 SL, wastes 
102,660 54,943 R 5 A4Z OMS ASS 
167,343 28,045 R 12 631: ee 
341,032 26,004 R 20 T1222 Es 
80,985 13,633 R 4 O54 epee 
44,440 45,964 R Aes Ss ins. ie A ee 
140,146 24,463 R 12 250 180 
156,772 179,072 R 7 2,615 4,068 
263,784 111,767 R 8 L313 kee 
450,259 93,946 R 13 18,213 381 
29,299 23,449 R 3 ae TRYST 
15,016,443 6,375,747 R 444 87 267,420 21,603 


Prohib. 


seeeeee 
eeeweee 
teeeeee 


20,106 


Otherst 


a ee nl SOT tLe en ON A ae EM LAME Sat Be Re 


* Labor party in Maryland; Industrial party in Minnesota; Industrialist party in Pennsylvania. 


t Breakdown of other votes: Work 
60,700; blank or defective ballots 7,251. 


ers 48,770; Anti-Smith 38,541; Farmer-Labor 6,390; void or scattering votes 


PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


A An) 
| Democratic—Franktin D. Reterait New York; John N. Garner, Texas. a 
: be'd) 
Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. * 
4 a Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Fares H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. y 
a - Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 
* ° < 
bel : Prohibition—William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. 4 pees 
Communist—William Z. Foster, Illinois; James W. Ford, New York. : 
Liberty—W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. | 
: Electoral Soe. 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Lab.* Prohib. | 
Alabama....... 245,034 207,910 34,675.  =—-173,235 D Pree 2.030 eae 13 
ATIZONG... sexe 32 118,251 79,264 36,104 43,160 D 3 2189 ah d.c te cet cate 
Arkansas. ...... 220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D 9 L:268ies Soc. tenia ie 
California....... 2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 476,255 D 22 63299 Racer 20,637 10,97 
Colorado........ 457,696 250,877 189,617 61,260 D 6 13,591 427 1,928 1,256 
Connecticut... .. 594,207 281,632 288,420 6,788 R Bi” < 20/480 2287 ee eer 1,388 
Delaware....... 112,901 54,319 57,073 2,754 R 3 L/376ige she, estan 13 
Blonda. ...... 2... 276,252 206,307 69,170 137,137 D 7 POAT ep oeaae babies me 
Georgia......... 255,590 234,118 19,863 214,255 D 12 AGIiee Sache. 1,125 
Idaho: -pe/7-. 186,520 109,479 71,312 38,167 D 4 026:24- dea i, veatate 
WMiingis22- 2... 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449 548 D 29 67,258 3638 6,388 
Indiana........ 1,576,927 862,054 677,184 184,870 D 14 21,388 2,070 10,399 
HOWal 28s toe on 1,036,687 598,019 414 433 183,586 D 11 Z2O:AB jae eee 2,111 
KANSAS Se 791,978 424,204 349,498 74,706 D 9 18,2769 cute acer 
Kentucky....... 983,063 580,574 394,716 185,858 D 11 3,853 1,396 2202: 
Louisiana....... 268,804 249,418 18,853 230,565 D Dey s eee 5 50e td tee 
r Watney 8... % 298,444 128,907 166,631 37,724 R 5 2,489 205) % corse 
Maryland....... 511,054 314,314 184,184 130,130 D 8 10,489 1036 epee 
Massachusetts...| 1,580,114 800,148 736,959 63,189 D 17 34,305 2,668 1,142 
Michigan....... 1,664,628 871,700 739,894 131,806 D 19 39,205 1,401 2,893 
. Minnesota. ..... 1,002,843 600,806 363,959 236,847 D 11 25,476 eee el, Mae ctteeae 
Mississippi... . . 146,034 140,168 5,180 134,988 D 9 G86 Satu ists 
; Missouri........ 1,609,894 1,025,406 564,713 460,693 D 15 16,374 404 =. 2,429 
Montana........ 216,479 127,286 78,078 49,208 D 4 Pe 789l)~ casts, pceeneee f 
Nebraska....... 570,135 359,082 201,177 157,905 D ii ae 9,876) (© s..cteu, 9 sceldetele nen eee 
Nevada......... 41,430 28,756 12,674 16,082 D 3 =n wath $00 <ESRE aibaegle ebies Ca 
New Hampshire. 205,520 100,680 103,629 2,949 R 4 GAT kaghca-— naetie orate 264 
New Jersey..... 1,630,063 806,630 775,684 30,946 D 16 42,998 1,062 774 2.915 
New Mexico..... 151,606 95,089 54,217 40,872 D 3 oe 1776p et ices: skate 524 ae 
New York....... 4,753,698 2,534,959 1,937,963 596,996 D 47 vat A739 een 10309 see. pete 93,040 — 
North Carolina..| 711,501 497,566 208,344 289,222 D 13 Pe BBO TH rele cite... (aeitectele. et eee 
North Dakota, . 256,290 178,350 71,772 106,578 D 4 a Slee her ee aaa 2,647 ae 
ORO 50.222 eee 2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679 74,016 D 26 é 64,094 1,968 7,421 1,20) 
Oklahoma...... 704,633 516,468 188,165 328,303 D 11 Be eal Pe Cavastien, oxime eee eee 
Oregons 3325's 368,751 213,871 136,019 77,852 D 5 * 15,450 1,730. state 1,681 
Pennsylvania....| 2,859,002 1,295,948 1,453,540 157,592 R 36 91,119 659 11,319 6,417 
e Rhode Island....| 266,170 146,604 115,266 31,338 D 4 3,138 433 183 546 
South Carolina..| 104,407 102,347 1,978 100,469 D 8 id S2 wil des) Soe eee 
South Dakota...} 288,438 183,515 99,212 84,303 D 4 3a T5501 oem ea oe 463 3,697 
Tennessee...... 390,638 259,817 126,806 133,011 D 11 1/865 eres 1,995 234 
NEXAS eer 863,426 760,348 97,959 662,389 D 23 A ASO peered «fener 669 
Utah’. Saxe gets 206,579 116,750 84,795 31,955 D 4 #s AOSTis get echty ae ae ie oho 947 
Vermont........ 136,980 56.266 78,984 22,718 R 3 L533 ree fees i oscars 197 
Virginians. - 297,942 203,979 89,637 114,342 D 11 2382 icles: 1,843 101 
Washington..... 614,814 353,260 208,645 144,615 D 8 17,080 1,009 1,540 33,280 
West Virginia....| 743,774 405,124 330,731 74,393 D 8 Ee 54133 Bru tas 2,342 444 
, Wisconsin. ..... 1,114,815 707,410 347,741 359,669 D 12 ¥ 53,379 494 2,672 3,119 
Wyoming....... 96,962 54,370 39,583 14,787 D 3 ae 7A VAE N nase yeaa COC 180 
otalscwmere:c%,.\: 39,816,522 22,821,857 15,761,841 7,060,016 D 472 59 884,781 33,276 81,869 232,898 


* Industrialist party in Pennsylvania, 
Breakdown of other votes: Communist 102,991; Liberty 53,425; Farmer- Labor 7,309; National 1,645; Industrialist 


bina 770; Jobless 725; Independent 533; Jacksonian 104; void or scattering 65, 396. 


or 


Information Plodea’ Alorande A: 
Presidential Election of 1936 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 
Republican—Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Frank Knox, Illinois. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. 
Prohibition—D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California. 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 

Union— William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 


———— — ——  _--.g0_0—0(—— rrr 


Electoral 

State Total Den. Rep. Plur. D R Soe: Prohib. Comm: Others* 
Alabama............. 275,744 238,196 35,358 202 838 Dsl 242 719 678 551 
IAVIZOWS ss oso econ cs. 124,163 86,722 33,433 53,289 D 3 317 384 Sen 3,307 
IATKANSAS Ss. << ies wc. s 179,423 146,765 32,039 114,726 D 9 rT ede 169 4 
California............ 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930,405 D 22 11,331 12,917 10,877 490 
Golorados,-5.0. 1%: 488,676 295,021 181,267 113,754 D 6 me HEE ae a 497 10,298 
Connecticut.......... 690,783 382,189 278,685 103,504 D 8 == GSS. Veo caees 1,193 23,033 
Delaware............ 127,603 69,702 54,014 15,688 D 3 Vr Aes see 51 3,664 
morddsacs ooo... 327,365 249,117 78,248 170,889 Bot Pe Sa cosmos ts see vee 
Géorgia...-.:..0...2. 293,178 255,364 36,942 218,422 D 12 68 nh osm 141 
Kdahowse. 6S. 199,623 125,683 66,256 59427D 4 Iie mstevv'u Peetciitce moeeeae 7,684 
NOI Se ys rec ce. 3,956,522 2,282,999 1,570,393 712,606 D 29 ee 7,530 3,439 801 91,360 
Widianayy 255... 1,650,897 934,974 691,570 243,404 D 14 = SALLY Showed 1,090 19,407 
ROW AteNe ta cS 1,142,733 621,756 487,977 133: 779) Deen oe, 1,373 1,182 506 29,939 
MAUSAS Sees 865,013 464,520 397,727 66,793 D 9 ae 2766! creck. Mle ee ae eee 
Kentucky............ 926,206 541,944 369,702 172,242D 11 3 632 929 204 12,795 
Bouisianas./......... 329,778 292,894 36,791 256,103 D 10 Ete ee ee ASB Ne 93 
MAING ste tees 304,240 126,333 168,823 42490 R ... 5 783 334 257 7,710 
Maryland............ 624,896 389,612 231,435 158,177 D 8 a 16297" erons se 915 1,305 
Massachusetts........ 1,840,357 942,716 768,613 174,103 D 17 oe 51ll., £0382. 9 >2:930 2119; 955: 
Michigan... 2,.-.... 1,805,093 1,016,794 699,733 317,061 D 19 A 8,208 579¢ 3,384 76,395 
Minnesota............ 1,129,975 698,811 350,461 348,350 D 11 ss CRY f bes sebet Zork o haede 
Mississippi........... 162,090 157,318 4,443 152,875 D 9 a: BoD xe ssacle | veeeu chao 
IMISSOHD con 2 occ ce 1,828,635 1,111,043 697,891 413,152 D 15 a 3,454 908 417 14,922 
Montana. i. so... oc 230,512 159,690 63,598 96,092 D 4 a 1,066 224 385 5,549 
Nebraska............ 608,032 347,454 247,731 100;323° 0" "7 re senor. s mbaseicteetn: ko ciate 12,847 
1-00 ye 43,848 31,925 11,923 _ 20,002 D 3 oie, ig sine acele yaneiaesis a! &’eleloe to ane 
New Hampshire....... 218,114 108,460 104,642 3,798 D 4 Lis Fae te Comes 193 4,819 
New Jersey.......... 1,820,437 1,083,850 720,322 363,528 D 16 a3 3,931 926 1,639 9,769 
New Mexico.......... 168,920 105,838 61,710 44128D 3 ch 343 62 43 924 
NOEWAYOIK: scl oe 5,596,398  3,293,222t 2,180,670 1,112,552D 47 plop 1 ELV deeb, hee 35/6090 aoc 
North Carolina........ 839,462 616,141 223,283 392,858 D 13 ee V4 Ciao aie ll 6 
North Dakota......... 273,716 163,148 72,751 90,397 D 4 ae §52 197 360 36,708 
OhliGeessete Sac, 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 619,413 D 26 ce OV eters 5,251 132,226 
Oklahoma............ 749,740 501,069 245,122 255,947 DI = 2221 5015328) |e eee 
WCE OTR era 414,021 266,733 122,706 144,027D 5 Ps 2,143 4 104 22,331 
Pennsylvania......... 4,138,105 2,353,788 1,690,300 663,488 D 36 -» 14375 6,691 4,060 68,891 
Rhode Island......... 311,149 165,233 125,012 40,221D 4 Be kre tacntsaee Geaee 411 20,493 
South Carolina........ 115,437 113,791 1,646 112,145 D 8 RUS SAAR AGcaneal. ABeat eloasncdas 
South Dakota......... 296,452 160,137 125,977 34,160D 4 MSpstirr eS HCURS. MOGs 10,388 
Tennessee........... 475,531 327,083 146,516 180,567 D lL ae 685 632 319 296 
MERGES tieeican sc oes: 843,482 734,485 103,874 630,611 D 23 oS 1,075 514 253 3,281 
Utena ss oes 216,677 150,246 64,555 85691 D 4 ae 432 43 280 1,121 
WENMONt es. sss. =: 143,689 62,124 81,023 18,899 R ... Be ceeahic Meee 405 137 
WEGIM Astrea ses view 2 334,590 234,980 98,336 136,644 D 11 = 313 594 98 269 
Washington.......... 692,338 459,579 206,892 252,687 D8 i 3,496 1,041 1,907 19,423 
West Virginia......... 830,073 502,582 325,486 177,096 D8 aS S32". PUD hse eae 
Wisconsin?2 sasete > 1,258,712 802,984 380,828 422,156 D 12 aon 10:626. 3/07 mn 2197; 61,006 
Wyoming:..cesoeo coe 103,382 62,624 38,739 23,885 D 3 SA 200 75 91 1,653 
otal ios eae * 45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,090 D 523 8 187,720 37,661 80,159 910,397 


a Ee eee ee eee 


* Breakdown of other votes: Union (including Royal Oak, Independent, and Third) 882,479; Socialist Labor (in- 
cluding Labor, Industrial, and Independent Labor) 12,802; National Union for Social Justice 9,407; Independent 
Republican 3,222; Christian 1,598; scattering 889. 


t Commonwealth votes. 
¢ Includes 274,924 American Labor votes. 


yas? 


ia ! ere 


“3 
emocratic—Franklin D. R 


Den. 


Rep. 


42,184 
54,030 
42,122 
1,351,419 
279,576 
361,819f 
61,440 
126,158 
23,934 
106,553 
2,047,240 
899,466 
632,370 
489,169 
410,384 
52,446 
163,951 
269,534 
939,700 
1,039,917 
596,274 
2,814 
871,009 
99,579 
352,201 
21,229 
110,127 
945,478 
79,315 
3,027,478 
213,633 
154,590 
1,586,773 
348,872 
219,555 
1,889,848 
138,653 
1,727 
177,065 
169,153 
199,152 
93,151 
78,371 
109,363 
322,123 
372,414 
679,206 
52,633 


p Alabama... .........: 294,219 250,726 
LV CATT. seats tae 150,039 95,267 
Arkansas............ 201,838 158,622 
Galltornias oo erent. % 3,268,791 1,877,618 
BOAO. tect cs s « 549,004 265,554 

a Connecticut.......... 781,502 417,621 
Delaware... .c) 550 136,374 74,599 
BIDHGas cies 8 ons. 02s 485,492 359,334 
COTE, aoe 312,553 265,194 
PGGRO eros. irase’s am sins 235,168 127,842 
ROIS 2-2 cetes oss «3 4,217,935 2,149,934 
indiana occ ee 2's 1,782,747 874,063 
ToWaee esc ice to 1,215,430 578,800 
KausaS? os ccs. sees 860,297 364,725 

BINONUCKY:. -.002.. 050. 970,063 557,222 

4 Eovisiana. 3 -2...:.... 372,305 319,751 
: Mainezae..--22-~.2 320,840 156,478 
Maryland............ 660,104 384,546 
Massachusetts........ 2,026,993 1,076,522 

, Michigan......:.2.... 2,085,929 1,032,991 
. Minnesota............ 1,251,188 644,196 
; Mississippi........... 175,824 168,267 
: MISSOUSI #280 aoe. 1,833,729 958,476 
. Mowttanas.. 21 62e<0e>. 247,873 145,698 
Nebraska............ 615,878 263,677 
Nevada§ee? tw. 53,174 31,945 

: New Hampshire....... 235,419 125,292 
New Jersey.......... 1,974,920 1,016,442 

New Mexico.......... 183,014 103,699 
New York. cess... 6,301,596  3,251,918f 
North Carolina....... 822,648 609,015 
North Dakota......... 280,775 124,036 

OHid=y 22) a soe cee: S: 3,319,912 1,733,139 
Oklahoma..:=.3.<.... 826,212 474,313 
Oregon:-is. 2 eek 2 481,240 258,415 
Pennsylvania......... 4,078,714 2,171,035 
Rhode Island......... 321,148 182,182 

=-  $outh Carolina........ 99,830 95,470 
South Dakota......... 308,427 131,362 
Tennessee........... 522,823 351,601 
D.C ager ecoranne 1,041,168 840,151 
Wiel ge Aneces ceases 247,819 154,277 
Vermontas----2----.- 143,062 64,269 
Wirginia ee stescs.5 0. 346,607 235,961 
Washington.......... 793,833 462,145 
West Virginia......... 868,076 495,662 
Wisconsin............ 1,405,540 704,821 
Wyomingaee.. ccc. 112,240 59 287 
T6taleeee toes. ot 49,820,312 27,244,160 22,305,198 


* Breakdown of other votes: Independen 
Republican 4,550; Industrial 2,553; Jefferso 


208,542 D 11 
41,237 D 3 
116,500D 9 
526,199 D 22 
14,022 R .. 
55,802 D 8 
13,159 D 3 
233,176 D 7 
241,260 D 12 
21,289 D 4 
102,694 D 29 
25,403 R .. 
53,570 R 
124,444 R ... 
146,838 D 11 
267,305 D 10 
7,473 R 


115,012D 8 
136,822 D 17 

6926 R ... 
47,922 D 11 
165,453 D 9 
87,467 D 15 
46119D 4 
88,524 R ... 
10,716D 3 
15,165 D 4 
70,964 D 16 
24,384 D = 3 
224,440 D 47 
395,382 D 13 
a0 oud Rin ne 
146,366 D 26 
125,441 D 11 
38,860 D 5 
281,187 D 36 
43,529D 4 
93.743 D 8 
45,703 R ... 
182,448 D 11 
640,999 D 23 
61,126D 4 
14,102 R ... 
126,598 D 11 
140,022D 8 
123,248 D 8 
25,615 D 12 

6,654D 3 


4,938,962 D 449 
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6 | 1,899 
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10,914 
14 2075 
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ig) anes 

4,093 

4,091 
19 7,593 
«5S 
ae 193 
“) 2206 
ea 1,443 
72: 
» 2887 
* "18,950 
4 1279 
He ou 
: 10967 
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eo S909 
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"15,071 
35 148 
82 100,264 


land 657; Alfred Knutson 545; Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; scattering 1,953. 


_ ¢ Includes 798 Union votes. 
cen. -t Includes 417,418 American Labor votes. 


I oesevelt, New York; Henry A. Wallace, lows! L 
Republican—Wendell L. Willkie, New York; Charles L. McNary, Oregon. 
‘Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Maynard C. Krueger, Illinois. 
Prohibition—Roger W. Babson, Massachusetts; Edgar V. Moorman, Illinois. 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Aaron M. Orange, New York. 
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58,604 
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259 =e 
Rey 2,633 
7212" eae 

1910 cea 

41 il 

11 48 
2,626 667 
"2,394 1,900 
43,579 63,507 


t Democrat 22,428; Progressive 16,506; Socialist Labor 10,164; Independent 
nian Democrat 2,496; Industrial Government 1,518; Labor Party of Mary- 
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Information Please Almanac 


Presidential Election of 1944 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 


Republican—Thomas_E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 


Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 


Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 


Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 


State 


Connecticut.......... 
Delaware............ 
FAGHOa re akemcude nies 


UCD ale 4) ae 


Rentuckyirs case. se 
Louisiana 


Matyland. v5.0 i.00. 0. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan... .0......... 
Minnesota............ 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire....... 
New Jersey.......... 
New Mexico 


WTSEON soar 8 


South Carolina........ 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


MERGING trees ces 
Washington.......... 
West Virginia......... 
Wisconsin............ 
Wyoming 
Total 


Electoral 
Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Soc. Lab. Otherst 
244,743 198,918 44,540 154,378D 11 190 1,095. +00 ccwn 2a 
137,634 80,926 56,287 24,639 D ot ere, ce 421 Ss abn «eee 
212,956 148,965 63,551 85,414 D 9 BAD OO, . 5 obey do 8320s eet 
3,520,875 1,988,564 1,512,965 475,599 D 25 3,923 14,770 327 326 
505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400 R G  1LWNi es... ees 
831,990 435,146 390,527 44,619 D 8 5. GSe es 22305 1,220 (2 -Sgeeste 
125,361 68, 166 56,747 11,419 D 3 154 2 A. .6s on eee 
482,592 339,377 143,215 196,162 D SIC. ARS... Jy oelees eee 
328,109 268,187 56,507 211,680D 12 6 Sh.a) Areca 3,373 
208,321 107,399 100,137 7,262 D 4 282 Ls Me ere 
4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314 140,165 D 28 * 180 - (7,411 9,677 = ene 
1,672,091 781,403 875,891 94,488 R pe ae a ee VAS GE emt 
1,052,599 499,876 547,267 47,391 R 10 1,511 3,752 193 
733,776 287,458 442,096 154,638 R iS: -1.615 ton2,609- ase 
867,921 472,589 392,448 80,141 D 11 535. 2,023 326 
349,383 281,564 Qi,7502 - -ZIS SiR sD! TOP BE as date bec ee el ee 
296,400 140,631 155,434 14,803 R ... 5 .<.ediene see ee 335). ..caeeee 
608,439 315,490 292,949 22,541 D | PE EO ches RONOR re oo 
1,960,665 1,035,296 925,850) . 113,946:'D “16 lie eae 973 2,780 266 
2,205,223 1,106,899 1,084,423 22,476 D 19 4,598 6,503 1,264 1,536 
1,125,529 589,864 527,416 62,448 D 11 BOTS) SE ss) 3,176 Ree 
180,080 158,515 3,742 154,773 D CATE 5 at Ses A NEE 17,823 
1,571,677 807,356 761,175 46,181 D 15 1,751 1,175 220 tenance 
207,355 112,556 93,163 19,393 D 4 Jo 1,256 SAO: eC ea oe 
563,126 233,246 329,880 96,634 R ... Gu Wye isd eis eile ee 
54,234 29,623 24,611 §,012 D 3 is, eas deayl be cie.ctce ) stlelele ta ocean 
229,625 119,663 109,916 9,747 D 4 MG) Os sc ebie, \1ajeie,o sR 
1,963,761 987,874 961,335 26,539 D 16 3,358 4,255 6,939 “acy aee 
152,225 81,389 70,688 10,701 D AP Tae. 1b eet iC) ee oss 
6,316,790  3,304,238¢ 2,987,647 316,591 D 47 10,553" ieee: 14,352), aie. eee 
790,554 527,399 269/155). 264,244 D- 149°s We wc Rit etesocces. > ah ee 
220,171 100,144 118,535 1S39iyk 4 943 SAS us. ae euk Reet 
3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 11,530 R 25. *. batted oie fe eee Lee 
722,636 401,549 319,424 82,125 D 10 Bet. Fae 1,663. .\...2 ee eee 
480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270 D 6 3,789: dere; S62) .h |. 3S ee 
3,794,793 1,940,479 1,835,054  105,425D 35 11,721 5,750 1,789 ne Foe 
299,276 175,356 123,487 51,869 D 4 itr ck seer 4334... . Aca ee 
103,375 90,601 4,547 86,054 D 8 4 See SOS: pst. coe 7,862 
232,076 96,711 135,365 38,654 R is SE ARE Sa eows Ces c's 
510,692 308,707 200,311 108,396 D 12 x 792 882 Sh) 
1,150,326 821,605 191,425 630,180 D 23 , 593 TELCNE Pe ae SPR 135,690 
248,319 150,088 97,891 52,197 D 4 ar SAD! PAU k s cast es 
125,361 53,820 71,527 17,707 R ©. vd SER, Si, Cee nek, os 14 
388,485 242,276 145,243 97,033 D° 11 ty 417 459 90 eee 
856,328 486,774 361,689 125,085 D 8 3,824 2,396 1,645, o Soeur 
715,596 392,777 322,819 69,958 D 8 Ba ae 0% AER Seto Lota ORs 
1,339,152 650,413 674,532 24,119 R £2.°°13;2052 aie te 1,002)" seuss 
101,340 49 419 51,921 2,002 Kio Soe oleh We se Re Cans ho eee 
47,976,263 25,602,504 22,006,285 3,596,219 D 432 99 80,426 74,754 45,335 166,959 


a 


* Industrial Government candidates in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


+ Breakdown of other votes: Texas 
Southern Democrat 7,799; Independe 


scattering 681. 


t Includes 496,405 American Labor and 329,235 Liberal votes. 


Regulars 135,439; Regular Democrat 9,964; Independent Republican 7,859; 
nt Democrat 3,373; America First 1,781; Republican (Tolbert Faction) 63: 
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Presidential Election of 1948 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Democratic—Harry S. Truman, Missouri; Alben Barkley, Kentucky. 
Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Earl Warren, California. 


States’ Rights Democratic—J. Stro: ; 
Woshe Minter m Thurmond South Carolina; Fielding L. 


Progressive'—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho. 

Socialist -Norman Thomas, New York; Tucker P. Smith, Michigan. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Dale Learn, Pennsylvania. 

Socialist Labor>—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Stephen Emery, New York. 


Electoral ; 

State Total Dem: Rep: SRDem;  Plur: D RK 8 __ Prog Others? 

INE wana soos na. 055 214,980 0) 40,930 ~ 171,443 130,519'S--. 7 <a AE 1,522 1,085 

CUT aan eae 177,065 95,251 IEA ee he 17,65¢-Dip. 2 4. anaes 3,310 907 

PURODSOS ec. 5. 242,475 149,659 50,959 40,068  98700D 9 ., .. 751 1,038 
SCHUTT ae oan aca 4,021,538 1,913,134 1,895,269 71,2288 + 17,865D 25 .. .. 190,381 21,526 
Balapadterscrc st 2. axe Dip eav ee ehieee © 239 TIA ee ISA a= Gee 6115 2,120 
Connecticut............. 883,518 423,297 437,754... 14,457 Ro... (B= 7 18,7 aee ge 
Delaware....>.-.:<.-..<. 139,073 67,813 GO SRb ee ok a ne La R one eee 1,050 622 
[Hi eens 577,643 281,988 + 194,280 89,755 87,708D 8 ., .. 11,620 ....... 
BOUrgINS <cycoe-.. 418,760 254,646 76,691 85,055 169591D 12 ., .. 1,636 732 
Waahee a. tone. si es c5 214,816 107,370 101,514 ...... 5856-0) 4 Uaseiatee 4,972 960 
3,984,046 1,994,715 1,961,103 ...,... 33:612 (D285 ° ae see eee 28,228 

1,656,214 807,833 821,079 =i... .. 13;248-R Oe erica 9,649 17,653 

1,038,264 522,380 494,018 ......, 28,362 D 10° - 0) ede leo Lae 

788,819 351,902 423,039... ep dlls) Rie eee 4,603 9,275 

MONUUCKY #1 2-5-5 sae es 822,658 466,756 341,210 10,411 125546D Il .. .. 1,567 2,714 
Fouteyana sec. Son 416,326 136,344 72,657 204,290 67,946S .. #.. 10 3035 = seneay 
Maint ke, sae 26R787 ei TIL 916 | ASN 288 S sy cs 38,318 Rc aes 1,884 753 
Maryland................ 596,735 286,521 294,814 2QIGN . 8,293-Ro a cea 9,983 2,941 
Massachusetts........... 2,155,347 1,151,788 © 909,370_—si..,.... 242,418 D 16 oi, bs) e 98love ob Ode 
Mictigalieee <2 2,109,609 1,003,448 1,038,595 ..,.... 35,147 R-.., 19 4.56 ae Sibmeeel ons 
Minnesota............... 1,212,226 692,966 483,617 ...,... 209,349D I ., .. 27,866 7,777 
Mississippi.............. 192,190 19,3847 5,0438 167,538 148,154S .. .. 9 225 ee 
Missoula. 1,578,628 917,315 655,039 ...,.., 262276) on Seems 3,998 2,276 
Montana oer... ..- 224,278 ‘119,071 96 (INE ees, 22301: Di Aen yee 7,313 1,124 
Nebraska............... 488,939 224,165 264,774 ...,... 40,609-R  ..° Bi ud ee aaa see pete 
Novadas octets a |. ena. 62,117 31,291 Vike Ly pe aie pes 1985 Da) Sipe 1,469) omer 
New Hampshire.......... 231,440 107,995 121,299 7, 13,304-R enon alee 1,970 169 
New Jersey.............. 1,949,555 895,455 981,124 ......, 85,669 R .. 16 .. 42,683 30,293 
New Mexico............. 185,767 105,464 BU A030 ees se 25,161 D. 4. celal nein deers ry 
New works =... 6,274,527 2,780,204 2,841,163 ......, 60,959 R .. 47 .. 509,559 143,601 
North Carolina........... 791,209 459,070 258,572 69,652 200498D 14 ., .. S915 ete 
North Dakota............ 220,716 95,812 115,139 974 19.327 Rite aman 8,391 1,000 
Oho er eee... 2,936,071 1,452,791 1,445,684... 7,107, D.  25i) cor ees ent, OO OMe cee 
Oklahomiasscccce.coc+ 721,599 452,782 268817 ......, 183,965. Di 10i Ao a.5 28 cnasse oe eerewaere 
Ole BON somee tones co: 524,080 243,147 260,904... 17,757-R 2. Be’ 14/978" 9,058 
Pennsylvania............ 3,735,149 1,752,426 1,902,197 ....... 149,771 R .. 35 .. 55,161 25,365 
Rhode Island............ 326,098 188,619 134892 ......, 54/727, Dae Aeneas 2EOTie vane 
South Carolina........... 142,571 34,423 5,386 102,607 38 se aE IR) 154 1 
South Dakota............ 250,105 117,653 129,651 ....... 11998 (Rog 22 ee Mee 2801 soa cae 
Tennessee............-.- 550,283 270,402 . 202,914 73,815  67,488D ll .. 41 1,864 1,288 
Texast@ ei tet oss. oc eeae 1,147,245 750,700 282,240 106,909 468460D 23 .. .. | 3,764 3,632 
Uta ies cate 276,305 149,151 124,402 ...... ete 24; 749 Di. Aeneas 2,679 73 
Vetmontesenc ad cc. 0s 123,382 45,557 75; 926 ae 30;569- Ra sce amas 1,279 620 
Wirgininteeetet esc tee 419,256 200,786 172,070 43,393 28716D ll .. .. 2,047 960 
Washington.............. 905,059 476,165 386,315 ...... . 89850D 8 ., .. 31,692 10,887 
West Virginia............ 74S T500en 429 188 ome alercol meee ess 112/937.) Since tea 3,311 ..,.... 
Wisconsin...........--+; 1,276,800 647,310 590,959 ..,.... 56,351 D 12 ..@.. 25,282 13,249 
Wyoming.............+.- 101,425 52,354 UK fata taaga OVEN OS Ble 5 931 193 
Totals t's ox. ssusaes 48,833,680 24,105,695 21,969,170 1,169,021 2,136,525 D 303 189 39 1,156,103 433,691 
LT CADSR ESOS Cpa el aan GP 2 Sg Ni a MAL eS SRA 


1 California; Peoples In Connecticut; Independent in Kansas, Mississippi, Ohio, South 
Dae onived Leber Ip New York; People’s Progressive in Wisconsin. ? Industrial Government in Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania; Independent Socialist Labor in Wisconsin. ? Breakdown of other votes: Socialist 139,009; 


; H 13,613; Christian Nationalist 42; Greenback 6; Vege- 
Prohibition 103,216; Socialist Labor 29,061; Socialist Workers 6 stia paliay 42) eee ap er rcaatce 


sj r 1,683; scattering 1,666; void 71. 4 Not on ballot. 
ee ET cele Ba watonat Democratic. 8% Contains 2,595 Republican and 2,448 Independent Republican 
votes. ® Mississippi Democratic, 1 Includes 222,562 Liberal votes. B 
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Presidential Election of 1952 - 


Information Please Almanimac — : 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
Republican—Dwight D. Eisenhower, New York; Richard M. Nixon, California. 


Democratic—Adlai E. Stevenson, Illinois; John J. Sparkman, Alabama. 


a 


Progressive!\—Vincent Hallinan, California; Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, New York. 
Prohibition—Stuart Hamblen, California; Enoch A. Holtwick, Illinois. 
Socialist Labor2—Eric Hass, New York; Stephen Emery, New York. 

Socialist—Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania; Samuel H. Friedman, New York. 


State Total 
Alabama........... 426,120 
AtiZOnaee soe. sees - 260,570 
Arkansas.......... 404,800 
California.......... 5,141,849 
Colorado... ...... 630,103 
Connecticut........ 1,096,911 
Delaware.......... 174,025 
IOWA ereratas)<1s0/a1~-« 989,337 
RONG Asi itton sarees 655,803 
MAR D evetiera.ct-1<%1-)<.c2 276,231 
ROIS ae zien G «= 4,481,058 
Jndiana............ 1,955,325 
HOWE Polos oiass.os. 1,268,773 
Kansas (case... 896,166 
Kentucky.......... 993,148 
Louisiana.......... 651,952 
MAING Pts iiateie (ss. s,- 351,786 
Maryland.......... 902,074 
Massachusetts...... 2,383,398 
Michigan.......:.. 2,798,592 
Minnesota......... 1,379,483 
Mississippi......... 285,532 
Missouri........... 1,892,062 
Montana........... 265,037 
Nebraska.......... 609,660 
Nevada),.......... 82,190 
New Hampshire... . 272,950 
New Jersey........ 2,419,554 
New Mexico........ 238,608 
New York.......... 7,128,241 
North Carolina..... 1,210,910 
North Dakota....... 270,127 
ROTO WI A sra'srersce os 3,700,758 
Oklahoma.......... 948,984 
UCC ae 695,059 
Pennsylvania....... 4,580,717 
Rhode Island....... 414,498 
South Carolina. .... 341,086 
South Dakota, ..... 294,283 
Tennessee......... 892,553 
MGXAS UH Pcs a ec cicese 2,076,006 
ETS See O nee 329,554 
Wermonts.. 62.3... 153,539 
IGEN Aes cscs 5 619,689 
Washington........ 1,102,708 
West Virginia....... 873,548 
WISCONSIN'S s. 5.0... - 1,607,370 
WYOMING. <=. 5.2... 129,251 


Total 


Rep. 


149,231 
152,042 
177,155 
2,897,310 
379,782 
611,012 
90,059 
544,036 
198,979 
180,707 
2,457,327 
1,136,259 
808,906 
616,302 
495,029 
306,925 
232,353 
499,424 
1,292,325 
1,551,529 
763,211 
(5) 
959,429 
157,394 
421,603 
50,502 
166,287 
1,374,613 
132,170 
3,952,815 
558,107 
191,712 
2,100,456 
518,045 
420,815 
2,415,789 
210,935 
168,082? 
203,857 
446,147 
1,102,878 
194,190 
109,717 
349,037 
599,107 
419,970 
979,744 
81,047 


Dem. 


275,075 
108,528 
226,300 
2,197,548 
245,504 
481,649 
83,315 
444,950 
456,823 
95,081 
2,013,920 
801,530 
451,513 
273,296 
495,729 
345,027 
118,806 
395,337 
1,083,525 
1,230,657 
608, 4584 
172,566 
929,830 
106,213 
188,057 
31,688 
106,663 
1,015,902 
105,661 
3,104,601¢ 
652,803 
76,694 
1,600,302 
430,939 
270,579 
2,146,269 
203,293 
173,004 
90,426 
443,710 
969,288 
135,364 
43,355 
268,677 
492,845 
453,578 
622,175 
47,934 


Electoral Soc. 
Plur. R D .Prog.1 Prohib. Lab.2 Others? 
125,844D .. 11 1,814 oaee 
43,514 R 4 St aie nee 
49145D... 8 er 886 1 458 
699,762R 32 24,106 15,653 sade 7,232 
134,278 R 6 1,919 PA 352 2,546 
129,363 R 8 weds does §35 3,715 
6,744 R 3 155 234 242 20 
99,086R 10 ae wee 351 
257,844D .. 12 ieee 1 
85,626 R 4 443 oak 
443,407 R 27 ee Seite 9,363 448 
334,729R 13 L227) malo sod 979 sas 
357,393 R 10 5,085 2,882 139 248 
343,006 R 8 eA ener 6,038 mea 530 
700 D 10 336 1,161 893 veep 
38,102D .. 10 ate a 3e4 aa 
113,547 R 5 332 156 139 
104,087 R 9 7,313 oe ret 
208,800R 16 4,636 886 1,957 69 
320,872R 20 3,922 10,331 1,495 658 
154,753R 11 ye 2,666 2,147 2,383 618 
59600D .. 8 tm 4 ae: cet 2 kbz,oob 
29,599R 13 987 885 169 762 
51,181 R 4 723 548 159 
233,546 R 6 secre Fs ale 
18,814 R 3 
59,624 R 4 Beas a oe rote: batons 
358,711R 16 5,589 989 5,815 16,646 
26,509 R 4 cea 297 35 445 
848,214R 45 F 64,211 ee 1,560 5,054 
94696D .. 14 a aoe Lae > 
115,018 R 4 344 302 1,075 
500,154 R 25 eae 
87,106 R 8 eee 
150,236 R 6 oars a ae at 3,665 
269,520R 32 4,200 8,771 1,347 4,341 
7,642 R 4 a 187 Heke 83 Ras 
4,922 D 8 5 
113,431 R 4 sys be ty ae 
2437 Re 885 1,432 379 
133,590R 24 294 1,983 1,563 
58,826 R 4 Ne os “aus aes. 
66,362 R 3 282 Pes 185 
80,360R 12 311 1,160 504 
106,262 R 9 te 2,460 633 7,663 
33,608 Di 9 8 ete are 5 
357,569R 12 seins she 5,451 
33,113 R 5 ee Sais 194 36 40 
89 132,608 72,768 29,333 177,931 


ieaigehies ths 61,551,978 33,824,351 27,314,9878 6,509,364 R 442 


1 Independent Progressive in California; Peace Progressive in Massachusetts; American Labor in New York. 2 In- 


dustrial Government in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


to Republican candidate in Miss.), 112,966; Socialist, 18,322; Chri 


write-in, 4,431; Poor Man’s, 4,203; scattering, 4,040; Independ 


(independent in Wis.), 2,174; People’s party of Connecticut, 
ington Hoopes (independent in Wis.), 1,157; Eric Hass (inde 
First, 233; Independent Progressive, 225; Liberty, 1. 
votes were erie to the Republican candidate; these are shown as Other votes. 
9 votes for separate set of electors for Republican candidates by 


7 Includes 158,2 


8’ Breakdown of Other votes: Independent (pledged 
stian Nationalist, 10,557; Socialist Workers, 8,956; 
ent, 3,665; Constitution, 2,911; Vincent Hallinan 
,466; Farrell Dobbs (independent in Wis.), 1,350; Dari- 
pendent in Wis.), 770; Social Democrat, 504; America 
4 Democratic-Farmer Labor votes. 5 112,966 Independent 
6 Includes 416,711 Liberal votes. 
petition. 


— eer 


OO ee 


_— |———| ——~—-|—___ 


LaFollette; Prog: 
palate aes 


Harrison; Rep; 
Weaver; Peo: 
Coolidge, Rep. 
Davis, Dem. 


Harrison; Rep; 


States 


Alabama. ., S35 | |S a ct Bat ee et pie Pee Bera or 84 aU ree we yr al sia 2 


Eeres.<., 6-1. 8.:.41..-.2. Ce Se" one Se bra ae oe oy wose[) Grace] eee 
Connesticut.,.,.<];.,. 6] .6....... end ae aon Rerelstudasaigstel ae viagra ae 
DSAWATE ates f ce. TOPS Bice tae on a ; agen 3 


Orie ie iy sie 


Kentuckvsc2.ny lesen ec dali 18ss1- 02, nike £528 (3) 13:5.55-5 PALS ele I3suies Kg 
POUISIAUR Seto a eho MS Basoccce pon es ABs fae sae a ie BO setgiele'e Seo hss oa00e LOCC mam 


Marylandse-, = .0]0.5- 1 8] Ble. .502 sepiel Bia [ae rg eo SE be sees | Osa Eee Beene a 
Massachusetts. ... elena eta mene taes a 165. | Oar aecs, lagee ics :|” 18 ytagneee 
Michigan........ eae aS, ace 4 Bee OO Pee Bearer Piet 2 00| > AB Gedes ce 
Minnesota....... a% oe Sete ela Leal. dege.s aaa anit ea departs ht 
Mississippi..,....]... LR setglacse b> ae ale: Mee aged ON AO alate ass oO sete pate ee Were y.” 
BUSSOUTIn. > cr etectace,  20)- 17S. keen fueee ies ee a OD CPR res HAAG vovaleakOesaeaes lh 
entaae eee thes s. Acw) 35.31. <2 is seas | Sem Bake fone Ee voce]: eee eo] eee a 
Menrackars.: <1) 2S. stele. B5ci ee Bd ee aoe bode. ac icheenodd : 
UCIETE SS edheceat Bt RAs BaSapae See Uy OS | ee Be eee pees EF Jes beat ae 
New Hampshire. . ee Foal tet, Base SEbE La Wee ee aa 
New Jersey.....-|,... 9] 10....... eee one eat ae | nib Sasa val aoe téoa) AlAs Pt 
MoMaMOkICOlce see eeelt...at os cee laces ae rel vigaacecd [ecg sp ocel etpomncaie| decease. ae PR ary 


SoythiCaroling=..|52.2) - im Goo. cates a Jeas Roles ato tae acres |e 22 eee locas 
south) Dakotase 1-255 tence 4- <9] 100 were RAS SB ecelee RS BERS rd re aA byes: Hees inh ' 
MONMMESSCOe ec aelws lacey Pola deciles) e > Faire = eke pV ey Y Sige ase Bens A 

3 eee REA 333 


ee reeeesti 


Vermont...... aes are Fee BAor Ee Agiras pices 


Witginhaseescc. cc |2-r2 S2h) Leogle.o aps > wth oad Bae ae ; 


spenere 


Washington 35. -1f.ceccrelsssp. 4..-]-+-'- ny as Beta |e ollhe SMe lak sar Petes een : 


Woest-Virginia,....!..,.° 6G) 6.,.:.).- eee aioe See RAE ae - 


wee nc wefe ree LI] Ae vest ecenvover 


Wisconsin..... see ee beh. Besse scies ess ogee ao A ste : b 


ceeeeee 


Wyoinihe: « Sener Bel Kieceecin Beier Rak heel Baap ee F, 


| NOTE For electoral votes by state in elections later than 1924, see preceding pages. 


Information Please Almanac ny: 


CONGRESS 


Representatives Under Each Apportionment 
Source: The Congresstonal Dtrectory. 


The apportionment based on the Seventeenth Census (1950) distributes the 435 seats in the House among 
the States according to the method of equal proportions. By this method the per cent difference between 
the average number of Representatives per million people in any 2 States is made as small as possible. Also, 
the per cent difference between the average districts, i.e., the average number of persons per Representa- 
tive, in any 2 States is made as small as possible. By equalizing the representation of all pairs of States, the 
_method gives as nearly equal representation as possible to all States in proportion to their population. 


» = oe Ss ~ ~ Al es ’ a , L 

al 2/2/27 \a_le8_|2 |i less. esleeléelee 
3 o & 2 a 2 Cy Rolso ao Sa oS 2|a . 
Site [SS(SOR\CZ(OS (C8 (82/52/22 os 55/52 7 le2 go aolealee 
gale iS) oe | 5 re] a 2 4 = = 52s ba 2 a/2ajes 

See | | If (2B l6 (8 la 2 | la (2 [6 le la [a 
JAETE 03 565an] beeee) Geceel pene 1 3 5 7 7 6 8 8 9 9} 10 9 9 9 
UTC ONG a | PORE gle aera |icwve'ns [ajelp cl] s Sater [a-oe'v wl] o eave tase [e's ew ofein dene see va diege 1 1 2 2 
OCU EER oodona4l beec5) Gaoeel BAaeEl Sages) anaes 1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 7 7 7 6 
“CHIN TTMLEL -. 34646] 6858-4 Sepa GREagl OEE Gees) Gace 2 2 3 4 6 7 8] 11] 20] 23] 30 
Mh Henbh)., 54.5 noel WORSE BOGHE cise Geir) Geigees (Gees) rica freer 1 1 2 3 4 4 4 4 
Connecticut..... 5 7 7 7 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 6 6 6 
Delaware........ 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
FIGIE Suan peeo6 SStgs] SGHs Beata Beaed Seca 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 4 5 6 8 
Georgia......... 3 2 4 6 7 9 8 8 7 9) °20 10 IL | Ab 12] P10) Siena 
HE. nonee deel sa al BARI GEER GORE GIS DORR et Peomeees) ney cy (eee Be aera af 1 1 2 2 2 2 
HTC codacaetal GAB BES eee 1 1 3 7 9 Te 19 1 200) 22) 25 2k 27) zee 
TIGIEN EL oa46ees dele GOSS) EBB 1 3 rs fi Ts Vea 0 Gal ae DS Ee a el DE a a alate Gh 
LO WAMMRE SG |Csiconlssaeahe esac |edersfesecsfes vas 2 2 6 eae at fae CT Mle 1 Ds & y 8 8 
CCN EER co ao40941 C83) | BABE) BBSE Geenel GEaeel bosee) Bpano Soden 1 3 7 8 8 8 7 6 6 
Kentucky.......]..... 2 6 10 12 13 10 10 9 10 ll ll ll 1l 9 9 8 
ROENSI DTD ee Patsis | Seis siellic ercre-s [oes 1 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 7 8 8 8 8 
NIEUTC 2 base] SOeee SORE BBS 7 7 8 7 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 
Maryland....... 6 8 9 9 9 8 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 
Massachusetts. . . SHAN Leeda | do te keel 20) fend 10} ll 12-7 134° 14) 6 15 14 14 
si Ei oro Seae) bobaal bSbGd GEES Gnodel Beam 1 3 4 6 9P.lb | i2y 124 13, )9 17 | alas 
POMMESUL ATTA irises |i'e Siew aie 4.6 lv ninterel| wlejacalf o's ouall Cae see 2 2 3 5 7 9] 10 9 9 9 
WHESIECIIIST SS 745 banes| Saoael Geeee 1 1 2 4 5 5 6 7 7 8 8 7 7 6 
SIECEITT, 9.44255) SBMS GEenal BRBGS) Boe 1 2 5 7 9 a TS PLS Pp el6aleas 13 13a 
Les LT ENE ears] cael, Sete’ c's |S clare cil vis gue [sie biolfnled ee [io evguste leis ore l 1 1 2 2 2 2 
OTEICETOL. odaded) Cote: Spee ANBSG BESS] CEASE eee Geren) Boos 1 1 3 6 6 6 5 4 4 
EU OUAMMEMREESS erie lai sc] os wap cisisteellso 0h [eevee s[ovecy [elteee 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
New Hampshire. . 3 4 7) 6 6 5 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
New Jersey...... 4 5 6 6 6 6 5 5 5 7 7 81 10} 2 120 Sd aes 
EMM DMCO MME RET a nr: bincdelhth Oe] s phe asane | hes soe faees ele cekn cremen peas ak 1 1 2 2 
New York....... Gy 0} 17 275) 34 40 34.83") “31 | S34). 34.1). Sa le S743 e45 | aoe 
North Carolina, Omees0! Nh ile cee dot) danas 9 8 7 8 9 9 10 10 ll 12 12 
North Dakota. . Re eats Foret a By satel OE G7 kicecthl ence dete: 1 1 2 3 2 2 2 
ONDE istercje'e Hse 1 Ge 14 19]. 22] 205] 1971 20.) 2a 2 i 2225 2a leone 
SENTATION Ampang el Cai sillscaleio-s:] « ois rs fiver asi pve ea'aw [errs a] sige tice eoritls ecteee [eu g 5 8 9 8 6 
OFT cometh BOGn el SoG aes ee ae el ee rang 1 1 1 1 2 2 3 3 4 4 
Pennsylvania. ... 8 13 18 23 26 28 24 25 24 27 28 30 32 36 34 33 30 
Rhode Island. ... 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 } 2 2 2 
South Carolina... 5 6 8 9 9 9 7 6 4 5 7 7 7 7 6 6 6 
PIMA OLAR EE al sea ves|escree | cists etn vise a's [oe se dl das da lcaareabautecailtme cium 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 
Tennessee......]..... 1 3 6 9 13 ll 10 8 10 10 10 10 10 9 10 9 
MEKGR METAS Soko | ieictas'ls aewlos ker diss celeste 2 2 4 6 ll 13 16 18 at 21 22 
U Ell oene 13855500) DQG BERRI PRR Bereich Brscaeel Freer (Arenal Parse rec tere ea hima] he cae 1 1 2 2 2 2 
Verment........|..... 2 4 6 5 ) 4 3 3 o 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
Virginia. ........ BOM S19 | 22)-1e9'23 | S22F 21 | 153 Tae a 94+ 10.1510) 1? 105! 10 9 9] 10 
WESTIE Ta crass] ee il ESBS ESSE PcG Pehl Psicael read Pb rel eis l|L tac 1 2 3 5 6 6 7 
WeSteVirgi tla Sasa |etteetal selene scoiois'e'l' soe a ees | Qellealliatctars sllliiecchecitle eeu 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 6 
NVISCOMSIT) se terete! | tecteteral]is ec xick.[ siarete [sso s al ramet | ore ate 2 3 6 8 9} 10} 11 ll 10} 10} 10 
NY.VOTIAN Ss frracay erate) Soccer al ictaretenell sbotctaccl] sss ovecpillc ha cue dicearate'l (Sreretell cranes Cee | ee 1 1 1 1 l 1 1 
Totals. ces, 6 ak 65 | 106 | 142 | 186 | 213 | 242 | 232 | 237 | 243 | 293 | 332 | 357 | 391 | 435 | 435 | 435 | 435 


* No apportionment was made in 1920. 
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ss Qualifications for Voting in the 48 States _ 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


Minimum length of ‘Residence-—_——_—_ Literac: 

State U.S. citizenship State County District test % pe 
aa S| Se Saas 
Aresaee f oe 100 
MOMMDI Foss... ucccek : i Yes a 
PRIDPAUD pce, oo osc'. occas : i :: oe 
Ronneacticut. 4-6 .~ fee | ete lyr. Bea mo. Yes © 
DR ee kL ce ER Oy tomas ow lyr. 3 mo. P da. ra we 
RiONGaet Myton oe Ree. Raat lyr. 6 mori ae s.. ed, 
CIE are age [tment lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. Yes ba 
Meee ® 6 me. '! Midas: wea ack é bade 
Ee Se ee Seba lyr. 3 mo. 30 da = 
UT et ly a ee ns 6 mo. 2 mo.® 30 da.4 3 pies 
CS Gen pane eee ~eRRE 6 mo. 60 da. 10 da.4 dang ‘ ; 
LOS So a dae eS ceaeee Gime. a seas 30 da.19 Sawa a 
Kentucky 3 erie il SE See eee af lyr. 6 mo. 60 das Foxe ee 
STO ARER Seen atten Cee 2yr. lyr 3 mo.19 Yes & : 
Maines. 25... Foes ee sot nee 6:m0. 2 Sane 3 mo.$ Yes se 
MEALVIN 2s. 2.3 coe e sc ksncs octs Sei woneee lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. ait ae 
PIMSSRCNUSOUES <3, 22 2 52a 5-VINs oaeae UD hat Aa 6 mo.® Yes oT 
oo aa aaiRINES 9 eae ape thse Fah 30 da.t 32 ae 
_ LO ae Sa ng age ae 3 mo. Gipl0 ee ae e ite 30 da, Sore ots 
PORSSPRSID DM Spe cw cree «ome be eee cae Sor eee lyr. (4) 2.00 
CETTE Se ra ree eed NET Fe mei, 1 yr. 2 mo. 2 mo.8 sai Sis 
UDDILETE aes 42 Eee eee eee 1 yr. 30 da. 30 da.* oe 
NOUISSKR inca cyectexpeereet- —Tesecee 6 mo 40 da. 10 da. 5 
NGVAUOt RC coer eccrese-|) | eceens 6 mo 30 da. 10 da.4 a 
IO WINIMNDSRIIO seek en dal, Ces nes SR: SO Bree 6 mo. Yes Aan 
INGWHlOHOYs ch ct avee teers sock | 2 Newa~e 1 yr. Bimour gessicway Pane 
MO WEMGNICO ete Aras crete Soca Sep oy lees ass lyr 3 mo. 30 da.é cep 2 
PRB WR TOE isialcid's sivie's's aie.¢.nciastp are 90 da lyr 4 mo. 30 da Yes / 
MOLUMOMIOUNA Sc cunt ccc cetccas lo Pesgedes lyr. 4 mo. 4 mo. Yes Pe. 
UMIMORKDIR ata ieee ceGere cht Me uniediaet lyr. 3 mo. 30 da.é ome : 
Milimaete cet eecc losses ete | Seletwese 1 yr. 40 da. 40 da.4 ——S 
RIGHONIM at le oo sac oo ooo e's a5 |e eee ee 1 yr. 6 mo. 30 da.4 ae 
MOpON cea ecace dar waesices | CFL weve GINO ae Farscape os cleareae Yes Teen 
PENNSYIVAN Avon cciecsecennsce ce 1 mo. ype Se an 2 mo. aides eS 
Rhode island. 2.25 6s.cs-c0sc 1 yr eT ates 6 mo.® 
South Carolina................ 2 yr 2 yr. lyr. 4 mo (4) 
MOU DAKOLA ccc cccceccev cece 5 yr. lyr 3 mo. 30 da.4 
NOUNBSENO Remeiasceesecterescs| | | ese 1 yr. G06; merece see - Re 
FE OXES Soe tee asa cw asciess [lw + eacewe l yr ty ee een ae 1.75 
Mtalioeeneteacn facts esccecz.'« 3 mo lyr. 4 mo. 2 mo.4 A Mees 
WANN eee cece bests < Soc bs ee SEES LY see 6 -GH by 3 mo,#18 a age 
MNGINIA then. scimacccceddcef Non Nveeee lyr 6 mo.16 30 da.* Yes 1,50 
WASHING ec crcccrs sess ccessacfine |. aeasna lyr 3 mo 30 da!” Yes 2 
WEStAVITENMN AS es crete ccccecsseit n  eciewes lyr. SDs. oer vartnae Ci 
WISCONSIN Cente toe acescett pan wie eseee US Toes RRR 10 da. Seer sree 
WYOMINngUeret santas snwavic fuer et sects lyr, 60 da. 10 da. (2) ieee 


TEE EEEEI EEE 

1 Registration of all or part of the voters is required in most states. 2 Annual levy. Although poll (or head) taxes 
are levied in several other states, those listed make payment of the tax a condition for voting. # Precinct or ward. 
‘Precinct. 5 City or town, and 15 days in precinct. § City or town. 7 Minimum voting age is 18; in all other states 
it is 21, 8First paper must have been taken out. ® Township. 1 Township or ward. | Parish. © Must be able 
to read any section of state constitution. 16 months if previously qualified elector or natural-born' citizen of state. 
14 1953 act makes poll tax noncumulative except for 2 years preceding election in which elector offers to vote. To 
qualify to vote for representatives to general assembly or justices. 16 County, city, or town. City, town, ward, or 
precinct. ™ Repealed in 1945. Municipality 4mo. % A person must take freeman’s oath as qualification for voting. 


Plurality and Majority 

In order to win a plurality, a candidate must receive a greater number of votes than anyone 
running against him. If he receives 50 votes, for example, and two other candidates receive 
49 and 2, he will have a plurality of one vote over his closest opponent. 

However, a candidate does not have a majority unless he receives more than 50% of the 
total votes cast. In the example above, the candidate does not have a majority, because his 
50 votes are less than 50% of the 101 votes cast. 7 

If only two candidates receive votes, a plurality is necessarily a majority; but If more than 
two candidates receive votes, it Is possible for one to have a substantial plurality without a 


majority. 
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Information Please Almanac. 


Principal Bills and Treaties Since 1900 
PARTY ABBREVIATIONS 


—D ; A.L.—American Labor Ind.— Independent Proh.—Prohibition 
ener emiplonn 1. —‘Bermer-Labor Prog.—Progressive Soc.—Socialist 
eens orate Pe) Ct a Ne SS Se eee ee 
House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 
peel ee ee eee 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. England agreed the U.S. can No vote required 72 6 Nov. 18, 
build and control an Isthmian canal open to all nations _ 1901 
on equal terms (ratified Dec. 16, 1901). 
Spooner Bill. Authorized purchase of New Panama Canal 252 8 67 6 June 28, 
Company's rights. 1902 
Elkins Act. Forbade railroads from deviating from pub- 241 6 No record vote Feb. 19, 
lished rates; punished givers and receivers of rebates 1903 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted. the U.S. a ten-mile Dem. No vote required 9 15 Mar. 19, 
strip in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold Rep. 41 1 1903 
and an annuity of $250,000. 
Hepburn Rate Bill. Gave the ICC control over express 216 4 71 3 June 29, 
companies and pipe lines; allowed them to reduce 1906 


fates upon complaint of shipper; outlawed midnight 
fates; forbade free passes; required uniform book- 
keeping system. 


ELE ONS A a lar ee a Re i heh ee SR ke 
Pure Food and Drug Act. Made shipments in interstate 240 7 63 4 June 30, 
commerce of adulterated foods and drugs illegal. 1906 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36.38 per 195 183 47 31 Aug. 5, 
cent; lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list in- 1909 

cluded wood pulp, oil, etc. 

Immigration Act. Barred paupers, anarchists, criminals Mar. 26, 
and diseased persons. 1910 
Mann-Elkins Act. Gave the ICC jurisdiction over tele- 200 126 50 12 June 18, 
phone and telegraph companies; right to alter rail- 1910 

road rates on their own initiative. 

Underwood-Simmons Tariff. Averaged 26.67 per cent 254 103 36 7 Oct. 3, 
with 958 reductions, 86 increases and 307 unchanged 1913 
items. 

Glass-Owen Bill. Established a Federal Reserve system. 298 60 43 25 Dec. 23, 

1913 

Federal Trade Commission. Established to enforce anti- No roll-call vote 53 16 Sept. 26, 
trust laws. 1914 

Clayton Antitrust Act. Prohibited monopolistic price 244 54 35 24 Oct. 15, 
discrimination, restrictive sales of leases, intercor- 1914 


porate stock holding, interlocking directorates of 
competing companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or 
more. Exempted labor from antitrust laws and de- 
clared peaceful picketing legal. 


Federal Farm Loan Act. Created system of land banks No roll-call vote 58 5 July 17, 
to lend money to fatmers on their land and permanent 1916 
improvements. 

Keating-Owen Act. Forbade shipping in interstate com- 337 46 52 12 Sept. 1, 
merce of goods produced by children. (Declared un- 1916 
constitutional in 1918.) 

Adamson Act. Limited working hours of railroad em- 259 36 43 28 Sept. 3-5, 
ployees to 8 per day on interstate railroads. 1916* 

Burnett Immigration Bill. Required literacy test for im- 308 87 64 7 Vetoed, 
migrants. Jan. 29, 

(Reconsideration vote) 1917 
285 106 62 19 Feb. 5, 
1917 

Armed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be Filibustered Defeated, 

armed in war zones. Mar. 4, 
1917 

Declaration of War. Against Germany (World War 1). 373 50 82 6 Apr. 6, 
1917 


* As Sept. 3 was a Sunday, the validity of the President’s signature was questioned. Therefore, the bill was re-signed 
on the following Tuesday. 
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House vote Senate vote Date 


~~ . 
. Bill or treaty_ Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 
and sale of beverages containing more than .5 per cent Oct. 27, 
alcohol. (Reconsideration vote) 1919 
Dem. gEX Sie 27 ll Oct. 28, 
Rep. ih ae 38 9 ¥ 1919 
Treaty of Versailles. Dem.  ~ No vote required 4 42 Rejected, 
Rep. 35 13 Nov. 19, 
1g 
Transportation Act. Reorganized ICC with 11 members 250 150 47 17 Feb. 29, 
j and increased powers; authorized loans to railroads; 1920 
‘ created Railroad Labor Board; provided for consoli- 
: dation of railroads. ' 
a ee Se a a a ee ee ee 
Treaty of Versailles, Dem. No vote required 21 23 Rejected, 
Rep. 28 12 Mar. 19, 
: 1920 
Federal Water Power Act. Created federal power com- 52 18 June 18, 
; mission to license citizens who use navigable streams 1920 
| for power; licenses limited to 50 years. : 
Emergency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- No record vote 78 1 May 19, 
. grants from any country to 3 per cent of that nation- 1921 


ality living in U. S. in 1910, (Renewed in 1922 for two 
more years.) 


Capper-Volstead Act. Exempted farm co-operatives from 284 49 58 1 Feb. 18, 

antitrust laws. 1922 

Washington Conference Treaties: 

Four Power Pacific Peace Pact. Related to Pacific Dem. No vote required 12 23 Mar. 24, 
island possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and Rep. 55 4 1922 
Japan. 

Five Power Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. No vote required 74 1 Mar. 29, 
Powers were U. S., Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 1922 

Nine Power Treaty. Guaranteed the territorial integ- No vote required 65 0 Mar. 30, 
tity of China. ~ 1922 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging Dem. ay ain 3 24 Sept. 21, 

33.22 per cent; gave tariff commission power to sug- _ Rep. <t nr 45 1 1922 


gest that President increase or decrease}rates not 
more than 50 per cent of original rate on any item to 
meet competition. 


World Court Protocol. Dem. No vote required 23 3 Defeated, 
Rep. 1 46 Mar, 3, 
1923 
Federal Intermediate Credit Act. Lent money to farmers 277 3 No record vote Mar. 4, 
to extent of 75 per cent of value of harvested crops 1923 
and livestocks. 
RRA a ak I a ae ee te ea 
Bonus Bill. Provided 20-year endowment policies for Dem. 177 20 32 9 Vetoed, 
veterans. Rep. 175 34 33 8 May 15, 
Et: 1 ABC 2 = 4 1924 
Soc. 1 = an ay 
Ind. 1 nee “e 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 145 21 27 9 May 19, 
i Rep. 166 57 30 17 1924 
Paik ae : 2 . 
Soc. 1 i = Z, 
Ind. 
Immigration Quota Law. Limited annual number of 308 58 69 9 May 26, 
immigrants to 2 per cent of each country’s residents 1924 
in U.S. in 1890. After 1927, the number was to be 
limited annually to 150,000. Did not apply to nations 
of Western Hemisphere. 
hip. Dem. No vote required 36 2 Jan. 27, 
World Court Membership Hite * i Nee 
F.L. as 1 
Norris-Morin Resolution. Would have completed con- 251 165 48 25 ae veto, 


struction of Muscle Shoals for nitrates and power. ae 
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House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 

a in RN ea e 

Kellogg-Briand Pact. Outlawed wars and prescribed No vote required 85 1 a 

Agricultural Marketing Act. Created federal farm board Dem. 121 32 33 2) June 15, 
with power to lend money to farm co-operatives and Rep. 245 2 21 32 1929 
to create stabilization corporations to buy farm sur- FL. 1 ee 

Hawley-Smoot Tariff. Very high protective tariff, aver- Dem. 14 132 5 30 June 17, 
aging 40.08 per cent but giving President power to Rep. 208 20 39 ll 1930 

War Debt Moratorium. Provided for moratorium on pay- Dem. 120 95 33 6 Dec. 23, 
ment of interest and war debt installments by nations Rep. 196 5 36 6 1931 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Established with a Dem. 153 43 29 5 Jan. 22, 
working fund of $500,000,000 and power to borrow’ Rep. 182 12 34 3 1932 
more to release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
companies and to help bankrupt railroads. 

Norris-LaGuardia Act. Limited granting of injunctions 363- 13 75 5 Mar. 23, 
against labor; required open testimony in open court 1932 
and outlawed yellow dog contracts. 

Hawes-Cutting Bill. Granted Philippine independence No record vote No record vote Vetoed, 
but was rejected by the Philippine legislature because (Reconsideration vote) Jan. 13, 
of its economic and immigration provisions. There- Dem. 191 1 45 1 1933 
fore, it did not become effective. Rep. 82 93 o 25 

EL 1 on i 

ee 

3.2 Percent Liquor Law. Legalized manufacture and sale Dem. No record vote 33 19 Mar. 22, 
of 3.2 wines and beers. Rep. 10 17 1933 

Civilian Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unem- No roll-call vote No roll-call vote Mar. 31, 
ployment and to work at reforestation, road building 1933 
and flood control. ; 

Agricultural Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 315 98 52 31 May 12, 
was authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 2 1933 
farmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money 
for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 
was declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. Established to develop and Dem. 284 2 48 3 May 18, 
sell electric power, to serve as yardstick for electricity Rep. 17 89 14 17 1933 
tates, to develop rural electrification, to establish flood — F.L. 5 se 1 
control, and to produce fertilizer. 

Federal Securities Act. Required that all stock and bond No roll-call vote No roll-call vote May 27, 
issues be registered and approved. 1933 
Home Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 383 4 No record vote June 13, 
which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in 1933 

order to save home owners from losing homes. 

Glass-Steagall Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit No record vote No roll-call vote June 16, 
Insurance Corporation to insure deposits up to $5000; 1933 
required that private banks be either investment or 
deposit banks, but not both. 

National Industrial Recovery Act. Created NRA; author- Dem. 266 25 46 4 June 16, 
ized establishment of trade associations; suspended Rep. 53 50 10 20 1933 
antitrust laws; authorized drawing-up of codes of  FF.L. 4 Ree 1 
Fair Competition to be accepted by President; guar- 
anteed collective bargaining and required employers 
to accept approved maximum and minimum wage 
provisions. (Declared unconstitutional in 1935.) 

Gold Reserve Act. Gave President power to devalue gol Dem. 287 2 55 1 Jan. 30, 
and to impound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- Rep. 68 38 10 22 1934 
tem and to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. be 5 Re 1 a 

Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm No record vote No record vote Jan. 31, 
Mortgage Corporation to assist farmers in payment of 1934 
mortgages on easier interest terms. 

RRR ig a Ce eT ey OP a a EE 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands in- Dem. No roll-call vote 51 2 Mar. 24, 
dependence. Rep. 16 8 1934 

Ri 1 
ee ee 

Johnson Debt Default Bill. Forbade sale in this country No record vote No record vote Apr. 13, 


of securities of defaulting countries. 1934 


, Principal Bills and Tr eathy 


. House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea _—iNay enacted 

Securities and Exchange Act. Established Securities and Dem. 254 11 47 1 June 6, 
Exchange Commission; required licensing of stock Rep. 22 73 15 12 1934 
exchanges; made certain speculative practices illegal; F.L. 4 ne - 
gave Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- 
quired full financial statements from registered com- 
panies. 

Trade Agreements Act. Authorized President to reduce Dem. No record vote 51 5 June 12, 
tariffs by as much as 50 per cent of prevailing rates Rep. 5 28 1934 
for those countries which granted the U.S. most F.L. sie 
favored nation treatment without the need for Sena- 
torial ratification for three years. 

National Housing Act. Created Federal Housing Admin- 176 19 No record vote June 28, 
istration to administer funds for modernizing homes 1934 
and for lending for new construction. 

Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- No record vote 60 16 June 28, 
Clared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. 1934 
(Declared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) 

World Court Ratification. Dem. No vote required 43 20 Defeated, 

Rep. 9 14 Jan. 29, 
FE ai 1 1935 
Prog. 25 1 

National Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). Dem. No record vote 49 4 July 5, 
Created the NLRB with power to determine appropri- Rep. 12 ‘3 1935 
ate collective bargaining unit subject to elections they F.L. 1 oe 
supervised at request of the workers; to certify the Prog. 1 os 
duly chosen trade union and to take testimony about : 
unfair employer practices and issue cease and desist 
orders. 

Social Security Act. Created social security board to 372 33 76 6 Aug. 14, 
administer old age benefits based on earnings before 1935 
the age of 65; unemployment administered under 
state laws and grants to states to aid the needy aged, 
blind, orphans, widows, etc. 

Banking Act of 1935. Increased power of Federal No record vote No record vote Aug. 23, 
Reserve Board of Governors over open market and 1935 
credit transactions. 

Public Utilities Act (Wheeler-Rayburn Act). Required all Dem. 203 59 No record vote Aug. 26, 
public utilities to register with the SEC and limited Rep. 7 83 1935 
utility holding corporations to first degree unless F.L. 3 
necessity required greater complexity. Prog. 6 

Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year No record vote No record vote Aug. 29, 
moratorium on foreclosures with court permission 1935 
upon payment of reasonable rental. 

Neutrality Act. Allowed President, for 6 months, to pro- 211 83 79 2 Aug. 31, 
hibit exports of arms, etc. (or their transportation by 1935 
U. S. vessels) to belligerent countries. 

Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Made 9-year 3-per cent bondsre- Dem. 265 29 56 9 Vetoed, 
deemable on demand. Rep. 72 30 15 7 Jan. 24, 

Ab 3 2 ale 1936 

Prog. 6 se 1 oe 
(Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 248 32 57 12 Jan. 27, 

Rep. 66 29 16 7 1936 

F.L. 3 2 : 

Prog. 7 1 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Granted Dem. 246 25 49 9 Mar. 2, 
payments to farmers who let their land lie fallow or Rep. 20 64 5] 11 1936 
planted cover crops. FAL. 1 J 1 * 

: Prog. See 7 1 ie 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended to June, 284 0 58 24 ere 


1940, period during which President is authorized to 
negotiate foreign trade under Trade Agreements Act 


of 1934. 
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House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 

Neutrality Act. Forbade export of arms and ammunition 377 12 41 15 May 1, 
to belligerents, the sale in this country of belligerents’ 1937 
securities, the use of Amerizan ships for carrying 
munitions; required belligerents to pay upon purchase 
and carry all purchases in their own ships (cash and 
carry clause). 

Judiciary Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme No roll-call vote Unanimous, Aug. 25, 
Court justices and other federal court judges on full no roll-call vote 1937 
pension at age of 70. 

National Housing Act. Established the U.S. Housing 275 86 64 16 Sept. 1, 
Authority to administer loans to local communities 1937 
and states for rural and urban construction. (Amended 
in 1938.) 

Agricultural Adjustment Act. Continued soil conserva- Dem. 243 54 53 17 Feb. 16, 
tion program; provided parity payments and com-_ Rep. 14 74 2 11 1938 
modity loans to farmers; established crop insurance FL. 5 ee BS 2 
corporations and ever-normal granary plan. Prog. 1 7 ey 1 

Ind. te sue 1 

Wage and Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25. Dem. 247 41 No record vote June 25, 
cents to rise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours Rep. 31 48 1938 
from 44 per week the first year to 40 after the third FL. 5 
year; goods produced by “‘oppressive child tabor’ Prog. 7 
could not be shipped in interstate commerce. 

Alien Registration Act (Smith Act). Required finger- 382 4 No record vote June 28, 
printing of all aliens in U. S.; made it unlawful for 1940 
anyone to advocate or teach overthrow of U. S. gov- 
ernment or to belong to any group advocating such. 

Selective Service Act. Established system for compul- Dem. 211 33 50 17 Sept. 16, 
sory service in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) Rep. 52 112 8 10 1940 

Fi 1 2 
Prog. 2 1 
Ind. 1 
A.L. 1 

‘end-Lease. Provided system whereby U. S. lent goods 260 165 60 31 Mar. 11, 
and munitions to democratic nations in return for serv- 1941 
ices and goods. 

Selective Service Act Extension. Extended period of Dem. 182 65 38 16 Aug. 18, 
service to not more than 30 months in time of peace Rep. 21 133 7 13 1941 
and eliminated 900,000-man limit of Army. Prog. ek 3 x. 1 

A.L. Pt 1 
Declarations of World War II: Dem. 235 a 56 Dec. 8, 
Against Japan. Rep. 149 1 24 1941 
Prog. 3 a 1 
Ind. aie cine 1 
A.L. 1 Pie is ve 
Against Germany. 393 0 88 0 Dec. 11, 
1941 
U. N. Charter Ratification. Dem. No vote required 53 July 28, 
Rep. 35 2 1945 
Prog. 1 pS 

Case Bill. Would have set up mediation board, estab- Dem. 97 91 33 13 Vetoed, 
lished enforceable 30-day cooling-off periods in labor Rep. 133 13 28 6 June 11, 
disputes, outlawed boycotts and sympathy strikes, Prog. Pree 1 He 1 1946 
and authorized court injunctions. A.L. ats 1 ae 

(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 96 118 No vote required Defeated, © 
Rep. 159 15 June 11, 
Prog. he 1 1946 
A.L. one 1 

British Loan Act. Established $3,750,000,000 credit to Dem. 157 32 29 15 July 15, 
Britain, including $650,000,000 in lend-lease. Rep. 61 122 17 18 1946 


Prog. AN 1 se 1 
ALL. 1 Pe 


— oe a ee 


i ees * 


: House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 

Atomic Energy Commission. Created five-man con- No record vote N luge 2, Sih 

Co 0 record vote Aug. 1, © 
trolled commission without military representation Bry 
but with military liaison; permitted Army and Navy to 
make atomic weapons; forbade distribution of fission- 
able materials or atomic energy information. 

Greek-Turkey Aid Bill. Authorized $400,000,000 to fur- Dem. 160 13 32 7 f 

an ¥ May 22, 
nish aid to Greece and Turkey upon application, sub- _Rep. 127 93 35 16 1947 
ject to withdrawal upon request of countries, of the A.L: 1 s an 
U. N. Security Council or General Assembly, or of 
President if improperly used or unnecessary. 

Treaty Ratifications: Dem.; No vote required 37 3 June 14, 
With Italy. Rep. 42 7 \ 1947 
With Rumania. No vote required Voice vote approval June 14, » 

1947 
With Bulgaria. No vote required = Voice vote approval June 14, 

1947 
With Hungary. No vote required Voice vote approval June 14, 

1947 

Taft-Hartley Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, Dem. 103 66 17 15 Vetoed, 
1947). Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops __ Rep. 217 12 37 2 June 20, 
by secret vote of majority of employes; makes unions ALL. fs 1 ae 1947 
subject to damage suits for unfair labor practices, (Reconsideration vote) 
such as boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires Dem. 106 71 20 22 June 23, 
unions to file financial reports; requires union leaders _‘ Rep. 225 11 48 3 1947 
to file statements that they are not Communistic. ALL. nate 1 te ae ; 

Presidential Succession Act. Made Speaker of House and 365 11 50 35 duly 18, 
President of Senate pro tempore next in line after Vice 1947 
President. 

National Security Act of 1947. Reorganized and co-ordi- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval = July 26, 
nated armed forces under National Military Establish- 1947 
ment headed by Secretary of Defense (of Cabinet 
rank) and including Secretaries of the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. Authorized $5.3 billion Dem. 150 11 Voice vote approval Apr. 3, 
1-year European Recovery Program, $275 million for Rep. 167 62 1948 
military aid to Greece and Turkey, $463 million in ALL. 0 2 
economic and military aid for China, $60 million for 
U. N. Fund for Children. 

Selective Service Act. Provided for registration of all 259 136 Voice vote approval June 24, 
men 18-25 and induction of enough men 19-25 to 1948 
maintain Army of 837,000, Navy and Marine Corps 
of 666,882, and Air Force of 502,000. 

Displaced Persons Bill. Admitted 205,000 European Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 25, 
displaced persons, including 3,000 orphans. 1948 
Foreign Aid Appropriations. Appropriated funds for 1 318 62 Voice vote approval June 28, 
year: $5.055 billion for ERP, $400 million for China, 1948 
$1.3 billion for occupied areas, $225 million for 
Greece and Turkey, $35 million for U. N. Fund for 

Children, $70,710,228 for IRO. 

Housing Bill. Authorized Federal loans for private con- 351 9 Voice vote approval Aug. 10, 
struction of low-cost homes and apartments; liberal- 1948 
ized loans to manufacturers of prefabricated houses. 

Bill to raise salaries: President’s, $75,000 to $100,000 Dem. Voice vote approval 42 0 Jan. 19, ; 
with new $50,000 tax-free allowance; Vice Presi- Rep. 26 9 1949 
dent's and Speaker's, $20,000 to $30,000 with ALL. = 

$10,000 tax-free allowance. 

ERP authorization: $5,430,000,000 for European re- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval = Apr. 19, 
covery, consisting of $1,150,000,000 for April-June 1949. 
and $4,280,000,000 for fiscal year starting July 1. 

Housing and slum-clearance bill. Provided for 810,000 Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Ba 
dwelling units in 6 years, 5-year slum-clearance 
program, $325,000,000 in loans and grants for farm 
housing aid. 

North Atlantic Treaty. (For full text, consult index.) Dem. No vote required Fe A Bo re 


Rep. 
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House vote Senate vote Date } 

Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted - 
eS a oe ee CEE hy Pee 
National Security bill. Changed National Military Es- 356 7 , Voice vote approval § Aug. 10, 

tablishment to executive Department of Defense; 1949 

made Departments of Army, Navy and Air Force 

“military departments.” 
Military Assistance Program. Authorized $1,314,010,- Dem. 172 24 Voice vote approval Oct. 28, 

000 in military aid: for Atlantic Pact countries, $1 Rep. 51 84 1949 

billion; Greece and Turkey, $211,370,000; ‘‘general ALL. 0 : “1 


area” of China, $75,000,000; and South Korea, Iran 
and Philippines, $27,640,000. 

Foreign-aid appropriations: $5,809,990,000, consisting Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oct. 2, 
of $4,852,380,000 for ERP, $912,500,000 for Army- 1949 
occupied areas, $45,000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid, 
and $110,000 for joint Congressional Foreign-Aid 


a gna OR rine Be PR 
Minimum-wage bill. Raised minimum wage from 40c 131 19 Voice vote approval Oct. 26, 
to 75c an hour. 1949 
Farm bill. Supported prices for wheat, corn, cotton, 175 34 46 7 Oct. 31, 
tice, peanuts at 90% of parity through 1950, 80-90% 1949 
through 1951, and 75-90% on sliding-scale basis 

thereafter. 

Bill to repeal federal taxes on oleomargarine. 262 106 59 20 wer 
control on prices for natural gas distributed by interstate (No reconsideration vote) Apr. 15, 
pipelines. 1950 

Housing bill. Authorized over $3.5 billion in government Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 20, 
foans and mortgage insurance for expansion of housing 1950 
program. Also turned over to state and local authorities 
about 150 wartime and veterans’ housing projects. : 

Bill to increase Air Force and Army. Expanded Air Force 315 4 76 0 July 11, 
to 70 groups and from 410,000 to 502,000 men; expanded 1950 
Army from 592,000 to 837,000 men. 

Social Security bill. Will raise present employer's and em- 374 1 Voice vote approval Aug. 28, 
ployee’s 1% % payroll tax to 2% in 1954, 244% in 1960, 1950 
3% in 1965, and 3%% in 1970; provided financial aid 
to permanently disabled persons in need. 

Omnibus appropriations bill. Appropriated $35.554 billion, Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 6, 
including $62.5 million loan to Spain, $14,680,084,443 1950 


for Defense Dept., $1.225 billion for rearming Western 
Europe, $2.526 billion for Marshall plan, $26.9 million 
for Point-4 program. 


Defense Production Act of 1950. Gave President power to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 8, 
curb prices, wages, and consumer credit, and to increase 1950 
defense production. 


a a ee eee 

Bill to draft doctors, dentists, etc., up to 50 years of age, Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 9, 
for 21-mo. service. 1950 

Internal Security Act of 1950. Provided for registering of Dem. 186 18 24 6 Vetoed 
Communists and their Internment in times of emergency. Rep. 126 1 27 1 Sept. 22, 

A.L. 0-48 1 gatePngtae” ete 1950 
(Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 161 45 26 10 Sept. 23, 

Rep. 125 2 31 0 1950 

AS 0 1 on wc: 

Tax-increase bill. Raised income taxes about 17%, corpo- 328 7 Voice vote approval Sept. 23, 
tation taxes about 15%; imposed 10% excise tax on TV 1950 
sets and quick-freeze units. 

eee Se a 

Emergency defense-appropriations bill. Appropriated $17,- 286 30 Voice vote approval Sept. 27, 
099,902,285, including $3.734 billion for Navy, $3.166 1950 
billion for Army, $260 million for atomic-weapon re- ‘ 
search, etc. 

a a 

Civil-defense bill. Provided $3.1 billion to be supplemented Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Jan. 12, 
by state and local governments for bomb shelters and 1951 


other civil defense. 


ea ES ea ae ee ee 
Emergency presidential powers. Gave President powers to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval | Jan. 12, 
modify existing defense contracts. ‘ 1951 


ag f hea ya meal House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty : 4 Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 

Navy modernization program. Provided for 173 new war- 365 0 Voice vote approval Mar. 11 
pie and other vessels suitable for modern atomic war- uk 1951 , 
fare. ‘ 

GI insurance law. Provided free-$10,000 life insurance to ~ Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 25, 
all armed-forces personnel. . ; . 1951 

ee ee 

Indian grain-loan act. U.S. to lend India $190 million to 255 | 82 Voice vote approval June 15, 
buy 2 million tons of food grains. : 1951 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Extended reciprocal Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 16, 
trade agreement act to June 12, 1953, and directed Presi- 1951 


dent to-end any concessions to Soviet bloc: : 
a eee 
Draft act. Extended draft to July 1, 1955, and increased 339 41 Voice vote approval June 19, 
service to 24 months; provided preliminary study for 1951 
universal military service. 
—————— eee 


Pension bill. Raised to $120 a month the $60-$72 pensions Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Vetoed 

to veterans disabled by nonservice disabilities. Aug. 6, 
(Reconsideration vote) 1951 

318 45 69 9 Sept. 18, 
1951 

German peace resolution. Declared state of war with Ger- 376 0 Voice vote approval Oct. 19, 
many ended. 1951 

Taft-Hartley Law amendment. Permitted union-shop con- 307 18 Voice vote approval Oct. 22, 
tracts without first polling employees. 1951 

Atom-data bill. Authorized exchange of certain nonweapon Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oct. 30, 
atom data with friendly nations. 1951 

Mutual Security Appropriation Bill. $7,328,903,976 voted Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oct. 31, 
for global military and economic aid, including $100 1951 

million for Spain. 

Japanése Peace Treaty. Formally ended state of war de- No vote required 66 10 Mar. 20, 
clared Dec. 7, 1941. ‘ 1952 
Tidelands Oil Bill. Gave clear title to states for submerged 247 89 50 35 Vetoed, 

oil and other mineral deposits off their shores. (No reconsideration vote) May 29, 
1952 
McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act. Ended 205 53 Voice vote approval Vetoed, 
racial bars on immigration and retained quota system June 25 
based on national origin. 1952 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 107 90 25 18 June 27, 
Rep. 170 23 32 8 1952 
Ind. 1 0 Hess A 
PMCs no ST ee ee ee eee 
West German Peace Contracts. Established working basis No vote required 77 5 ree 


for relations with Bonn Government. 
a a a aa a ae en ee ee 


New Puerto Rican Constitution. Made Puerto Rico a com- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 3, 
monwealth and gave it greater home rule. 1952 


ee 


Income Tax Bill. Authorized deductions on contributions Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 8, 
up to 20%, instead of previous 15%. 1952 

Fair Trade Acts of 1952. Allowed manufacturers and re- 196 10 64 16 July 14, 
tailers to set prices on trade-marked articles where state 1952 
laws concur. v 

ee ae re eS 

Korea “G.!. Bill of Rights.” Granted Korean veterans with 322 1 Voice vote approval July 16, 
90 days service as of June 27, 1950, rights and benefits 1952 
similar to those received by veterans of World War II. 

Social Security Amendment. Increased Social Security Voice vote approval Voice vote approval ee 


benefits to aged by 12/4% and authorized pensioners 
to earn up to $75 a month. Minimum payments set at 
$5 a month, 


_ House yote Senate vote _——dDate 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 


~ Tidelands Oil Law. Gave coastal states right to all minerals Dem. 97 59 Voice vote approval May 22, 
in submerged fands within their historic boundaries; Rep. 188 18 1953 
Federal government retained control of remainder of Ind. 0 1 
continental shelf. 

Grant of 1 million tons of wheat to Pakistan to relieve 310 75 Voice vote approval June 25, 

~ famine. 1953 

 Excess-profits tax extended for 6 months. Dem. 156 38 Voice vote approval July 15, 

Rep. 169 38 1953 

Ind. 0 1 
Small Business Administration Act. Abolished RFC; re- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 30, 
placed it by Small Business Administration with lending 1953 


authority of $275 million; no loan to exceed $150,000. 


Foreign-Aid Authorization Act. Provided $4,531,507,000 for Dem. 126 29 Voice vote approval Aug. 7, ¥ 
military and economig aid to 53 free countries. Rep. 94 80 1953 
Ind. 1 0 
Refugee Immigration Act. Admitted 214,000 refugees in 190 44 Voice vote approval Aug. 7, 
next 3 years over immigration quotas. 1953 
Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. (Allowed to die in Rep. Ae Sot 3 41 Defeated, 
House.) Dem. eae nos 42 2 1954 
Ind. ves oe 1 0 
Bricker Amendment. Would have limited President's treaty- Rep. ae Aes 32 16 Defeated, 
making power. (Defeated by lack of % majority.vote.) Dem. oe ote 28 14 Feb. 25, 
Ind. 5 See 0 1 1954 
Cut in excise tax by $999 million a year. 395 1 72 8 Apr. 1, 
1954 
Authorization of St. Lawrence Seaway. Rep. 144 64 Voice vote approval May 13, 
Dem. 96 94 1954 
Ind. 1 0 
Extension of Reciprocal Trade Act for 1 year. Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 1, 
1954 
Public-housing bill. Allowed 35,000 units for year, but 358 30 59 21 Aug. 2, 
limited housing to cities where Federal slum clearance 1954 
had displaced families. 
Tax revision to cost $1.363 million in revenue. Rep. 201 3 42 3 Aug. 16, 
Dem. 114 73 19 22 1954 
Ind. 0 1 0 1 
Communist Control Act. Outlawed Communist party, 265 2 79 0 Aug. 24, 
though membership in party was not made crime. 1954 
Compromise Mutual Security Appropriation of $5,243,575,- 188 77 Voice vote approval Aug. 26, 
795, of which $2,781,499,816 is “new money.” 1954 
Farm bill. Provided flexible price support. 208 47 44 28 Aug. 28, 
1954 
Amendment to Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Allowed private Rep. Voice vote approval 6 35 Aug. 30, 
interests to enter field of atomic power. Dem. 38 6 1954 
Ind. 1 0 
~ Social Security benefits increased and extended to addi- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 1, 
tional 10,000,000 persons. 1954 
Death penalty for peacetime espionage. an Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 3, 
1954 
SSA Seinen Nev ee Sesame a ee 
Revocation of citizenship of persons convicted by conspir- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval _ Sept. 3, 


acy to overthrow government by force. 1954 


———— ee 


‘Services 


THE UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES 


U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
Source: U. S. Military Academy. 

Established in 1802 by an Act of Con- 
gress, the U. S. Military Academy is located 
on the west bank of the Hudson River some 
50 miles north of New York City. Admis- 
sion may be gained only by appointment to 
one of the 2,496 cadetships authorized by 
law. These cadetships are allocated among 

the following sources of nomination: 


Noncompetitive: 
Representatives (4 each) ........ 1,740 
MONAbOIS, (Z1CBCD Ye 5 =. joc cc wierd 384 
Other: 
Hawaii and Alaska ........ 8 
District of Columbia ...... 6 
Canal Zone Government ... 2 
PPUOBLOMN RICO £16 628 ooh heres. a 
Vice Presidential.....:..... 3 23 
Competitive: 
Army and Air Force: 
Regular components ........... 90 
Reserve components ........... 90 
Presigential Wl ete Poe rae eee es 89 
Sons of deceased veterans ........ 40 
Honor military & honor naval 
BOMOOI es FPA ae oo he ec wunle > the bie 40 
OCAL Serre ae. 2,496 


Graduation of the senior class leaves 
about 750 vacant cadetships each year, and 
candidates may be nominated for these 
vacancies during the year preceding the 
admission date—the first Tuesday in July. 

Candidates must be citizens of the U. S., 
between the ages of 17 and 22, unmarried, 
at least 5’ 6” tall and able to meet the 
mental, physical and physical aptitude re- 
quirements. Candidates with acceptable 
college records may be exempted from 
taking achievement examinations in math- 
ematics and English and may qualify 
mentally by passing the West Point Apti- 
tude Test. Entrance requirements and pro- 
cedures for appointment are described in 
the U. S. Military Academy Catalog, avail- 
able without charge from The Registrar, 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Cadets receive their entire education at 
Government expense and are paid $81.12 
per month. From this sum, they pay for 
their meals, uniforms, textbooks, etc. Upon 
successful completion of the 4-year course, 
the graduate receives the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science and is commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the regular Army or 
Air Force. He must serve at least 3 years. 
If he resigns then, he must serve an addi- 
tional 3 years in the Reserves. 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
Source: U.S. Naval Academy. 

On October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
was established at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Five years later it was renamed 
the United States Naval Academy, and the 


. Ment; 


following year a regular four-year course 
was adopted. At present, the curriculum 
consists of courses in the following depart- 
ments: executive; seamanship and naviga- 
tion; ordnance and gunnery; marine en- 
gineering; aviation; electrical engineering; 
mathematics; English, history and govern- 
foreign languages; hygiene; and 
physical training. 


Candidates are selected as follows: 


5 from the District of Columbia 

40 sons of men and women killed in 
action or who have died, or may here- 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 
disease contracted, in active service in 
World Wars I and II 

75 annually from among sons of officers 
and enlisted men in the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force and 
Coast Guard. 

160 enlisted Navy and Marine personnel 
selected annually by competitive ex- 
amination 

160 annually chosen by the Secretary of 
the Navy from the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves 

5 Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico 

i on the recommendation of the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico 

4 Filipinos designated by the President 
of the United States 

1 from the Canal Zone 

20 annually from schools designated by 
the Army and Navy as honor schools 
and from NROTC schools. 

20 from the American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada 

Unlimited: Sons of persons who have 
been or shall hereafter be awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Each Senator, Representative, delegate to 
Congress, and the Vice President may have 
not more than 5 Midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy. The President selects the 5 from 
the District of Columbia, the 40 sons of 
deceased veterans of World Wars and the 
75 sons of officers and enlisted men in the 
regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force and Coast Guard. The President also 
appoints the sons of holders of the Medal 
of Honor. 


Subject to the existence of vacancies and 
the availability of accommodations, the 
Secretary of the Navy may nominate for 
appointment a limited number of addi- 
tional candidates. These must be recom- 
mended by the Academic Board from 
among the fully qualified, regularly nom- 
inated alternate and competitive candi- 
dates of the same year who were unable 
to enter because of the appointment of 
men preceding them in nomination. 


Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age on July 1 of 


ee he ee eee ee Ee 
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their entering year. They may qualify by 
taking entrance examinations, by present- 
ing an acceptable secondary school certifi- 
cate and taking special examinations in 
English and mathematics, or by complet- 
ing a sufficient number of acceptable col- 
lege courses. Candidates must meet phys- 
ical requirements and be unmarried. 

Midshipmen are pald $973.44 a year. 
Graduates of the Academy are granted 
Bachelor of Science degrees and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Navy or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps. In addi- 
tion, a limited number of the members of 
graduating classes may be commissioned in 
the U. S. Air Force. . 


U.S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY 
Source: U. 8. Coast Guard Academy. 


The cadet system of the Coast Guard was 
established by law on July 31, 1876, when 
the “School of Instruction” for the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service, predecessor to the 
Coast Guard, was authorized. 

The J. C. Dobbin, a converted schooner, 
served as the first schoolship, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1878 by the bark Chase, a ship 
built for cadet training. First winter quar- 
ters were in a sail loft at New Bedford, 
Mass. The school was moved in 1900 to a 
two-story frame school at Curtis Bay, Md., 
to provide a more technical education; and 
in 1910 to Fort Trumbull, New London, 
Conn. In 1932 the Academy moved to its 
present site in the latter city. 

The 4-year college-level curriculum leads 
to a Bachelor of Science degree in Engi- 
neering and to a commission of ensign in 
the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Cadets receive appointment to the Acad- 
emy through a nation-wide competitive 
examination, held annually in February. 
Candidates must be between 17 and 22 
years of age, physically sound, unmarried 
and at least 5’ 6” tall. They must agree to 
remain unmarried until graduation and to 
serve at least 4 years on active duty. Cadets 
receive $973 per annum to cover their 
uniform and incidental expenses, and are 
furnished their rations and quarters. Ap- 
plications for appointment may be made 
to the Commandant (PTP), U. S. Coast 
Guard, Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 
Source: 0.8. Merchant Marine Academy. 

The U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established Mar. 15, 1938, and its 
Academy is located on the south shore of 
Long Island Sound at Kings Point, N. Y. 
The Academy has a complement of 800 
cadet-midshipmen representing every U. S. 
state, D. C., Alaska, the Canal Zone, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico. In addition, it is 
authorized to receive each year, for the full 
period of training, not more than 12 can- 
didates from Latin American republics. 


Appointments to the Academy are gov- 
erned by a state and territory quota sys- 
tem, based on population, and are made 
through competitive examinations. A can- 
didate must be an unmarried citizen be- 
tween 17 and 21, with a one-year age 
waiver granted to veterans. He must have 
15 high-school credits, including 1 unit 
in algebra, 1 in plane geometry, 1 in phy- 
sics, and 3 in English. 

The course is 4 years, consisting of 1 year 
as Fourth Classman at the Academy, 1 year 
as Third Classman aboard a merchant 
ship, and 2 years as Second and First 
Classman at the Academy. Study includes 
marine engineering, navigation, electricity, 
ship construction, naval science and tac- 
tics, economics, business, languages, his- 
tory, and other subjects. 

On completion of their courses, cadet- 
midshipmen are examined for their origi- 
mal Merchant Marine license as deck 
or engineer officers in any ship in the U.S. 
Merchant Marine. They also receive Bache- 
lor of Science degrees and commissions as 
officers in the U. S. Maritime Service and 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. Over 9,000 officers 
have been graduated. 


History of the Armed Services 


Source: Encyclopaedta Britannica. 


U.S. ARMY 

When Gen. Washington, on July 3, 1775, 
took command of the Colonial militia 
(about 8,000 men) besieging Boston, the 
event marked the union of the forces of 
the 13 separate Colonies under one head, 
and the U. 8. Army was born. In Jan., 1776, 
the Continental Congress decided that 
these troops should be separate in organ- 
ization from those of local communities 
and established them as the U. S. Regular 
Army. When these forces were disbanded 
after the war only some 80 officers and 
men were retained to guard U. S. Army 
stores. From this humble beginning, in the 
ensuing years, the strength of the U. S. 
Army rose or fell according to national and 
international conditions. A strength of over 
7,000,000 was reached in World War II. 


U.S. NAVY 

In Sept. and Oct., 1775, Gen. Washing- 
ton maintained 5 schooners and a sloop 
with officers and men from his army for 
the purpose of preying on inbound Eng- 
lish supply vessels and thereby caused the 
birth of the U. S. Navy. In Dec., 1775, the 
Continental Congress expanded this by 
providing for construction of naval craft 
and the appointment of a marine commit- 
tee (one member from each colony) which 
continued until 1794 when further ships 
and manpower were provided for by act of 
Congress. Upon completion of these ships 
in 1798, a Navy Department was estab- 
lished as the controlling agency, and the 
secretary given Cabinet rank. 


US! Armed Services 


U.S. AIR FORCE 

Until creation of the National Military 
Establishment in July 1947, which united 
the services under one command, U. S. 
military air forces operated under the 
several commands. In the Army, opera- 
tions came under the Signal Corps until 
1918, when the U. S. Air Service was estab- 
lished. In 1926, the U. S. Air Corps came 
into being and remained until 1942 when 
the Army Air Forces were formed, composed 
of the U. S. Air Corps and its supporting 
services. 


In the Navy, ship-based fighters and 
bombers were originally attached to the 
several fleets and under the orders of the 
fleet commanders. Marine Corps aviation 
came under control of the Navy. 


In 1947, the U. S. Air Force was estab- 
lished as an autonomous arm of the Armed 
Forces. At that time, the name U. S. Air 
Corps and the names of the services within 
the Army Air Forces were abolished. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 
This service was originally created by an 
act of Congress approved on Jan. 28, 1915, 
which combined the then Revenue Cutter 
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Service and the Life-Saving Service. On 
July 1, 1939, the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce was also consoli- 
dated into this unit. The Coast Guard, 
‘through its antecedents, is the oldest or- 
ganization under the Federal government 
and, until the Navy Department was estab- 
lished in 1798, it served as the only U. S. 
armed force afloat. It operates under the 
Treasury Department in time of peace, 
serving in the capacity of life and property 
saving, prevention of smuggling, clearance 
of debris in harbors, maintaining an ice 
patrol in northern waters, flood service, 
etc. In time of war it is attached to the 
Navy Department, and in the recent con- 
flict, it performed admirable service. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 

Founded in 1775 and observing its offi- 
cial birthday on Nov. 10, the U. S. Marine 
Corps was developed to be able to serve to 
advantage on land or sea. 

It has been used successfully in every 
U. S. war beginning with the Revolution 
when it consisted of 2 battalions. It 
reached its high in achievement in the 
recent war when its some 475,000 men and 
officers performed historic deeds in the 
Pacific Theater of Operations. 


Largest Armies of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedta Britanntca 


Army Army 
. Country personnel! Year Country personnel! Year 
COLE Tha se ese cn aeneeeee 150,000 1951 Wan .bi eter svete seeped 130,000 ® 
BS AZ tae io alo asitcts'« sia\d oxese;2 118,000 1948 Nalyseeete sete nisis otiraisei- 250,000 Q) 
Bilpania sae eet ics o> < «ieloss 175,000 1953 Netherlands.............. 175,000 1949 
China (Communist).......... 5,000,000 1953 Pakistaiecetscctisc<oei-.° 250,000 (@) 
China (Nationalist).......... 600,000 1953 Polandttecmete esc» Seceenkt 600,000 1953 
Czechoslovakia.............. 300,000 Q) Romanlateewoes. vies chan 350,000 1953 
ERY Dita toicracare siokele oss ssoiaiataca: 160,000 () Sialic sates cae 425,000 Q) 
BFAD CO ets ero. s cis aiz.aic/s.a's s,9, ats vis 608,000 1953 TOKO. fice nck eee 400,000 1953 
GIeGhel rc. cj. cast 132,000 1948 USSURo cis cae ete tye ere tin 4,750,000 1954 
Hungary... .... oe 165,000 1952 United Kingdom........... 440,000 1954 
PNCLAM rc scien aks aie aes 300,000 1950 United!States:~ s,...-1aeer 1,530,000 1953 
WGUETCSE badanan eae ae ocee 300,000 (@) Yugoslavia: ....05-%- ener 500,000 1951 


1 Estimated, unless otherwise indicated. 


2 Not specified. 


Selective Service Classifications 


I-A: Available for immediate service. 

I-A-O: Conscientious objector available 
for non-combatant military service. 

I-C: Members of the armed forces, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey or Pub- 
lic Health Service or certain registrants 
separated therefrom. 

I-D: Members of reserve components or 
student taking military training. 

II-A: Registrant deferred because of ci- 
vilian occupation (except agriculture). 

II-C: Deferred because of agricultural 


occupation. 
I-A: Registrant with dependents. 


IV-A: Registrant who has completed 
service; sole surviving son of parents 
whose other child or children died in 
World War II. 

IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 

IV-C: Aliens. 

IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity 
students. 

IV-E: Conscientious objectors opposed 
to combatant and non-combatant training 
and service. 

IV-F: Physically, 
unfit. 

V-A: Registrant over age of liability for 
military service. 


mentally or morally 


U. S. Armed Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Officers 


Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


Army; Air Force and 
Marine Corps 


General of the Army 
General 

Lieutenant General 
Major General 
Brigadier General 


Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

First Lieutenant 

Second Lieutenant 

Chief Warrant Officer (appt. by 
Sec. of Army) 

Same 

Chief Warrant Officer 

Warrant Officer (junior grade) 


Rank 


Navy, Coast Guard and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Fleet Admiral 

Admiral 

Vice Admiral 

Rear Admiral (upper half) 


Rear Admiral (lower half) and 


Commodore 
Captain 
Commander 
Lieutenant Commander 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Ensign 


Chief Warrant Officer 
Same 

Same 

Warrant Officer 


Monthly allowances 
for quarters 
Pay Monthly With With no 
grade pay dependents dependents 

0-8 $963.30 $171.00 $136.80 
0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
0-7 800.28 171.00 136.80 
0-6 592.80 136.80 119.70 
0-5 474.24 136.80 102.60 
0-4 400.14 119.70 94.20 
0-3 326.04 102.60 85.50 
0-2 274.18 94.20 77.10 
0-1 222.30 85.50 68.40 
w-4 332.90 119.70 94.20 
W-3 302.64 102.60 85.50 
W-2 264.82 94.20 77.10. 
W-l 219.42 85.50 68.40 


Special Pay for Longevity 
(Amounts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) 


and 30 years. 
$29.64 after 


22 and 26 years. 
10, 12, 14 and 16 


$29.64 after 18, 22 and 26 


By SyetO sta kee Gs 


O-8 —$29.64 after 30 years. 
O-7 —$29.64 after 26 
O-6 —$14.82 after 16 years; 
18, 22, 26 and 30 years. 
O-5 —$14.82 after 12, 14 and 16 years; 
$29.64 after 18, 
O-4 —$14.82 after 8, 
years; 
years. 
O-3 —$14.82 after 4, 
18 and 22 years. 
O-2 —$14.82 after 2, 


14 years. 


* For figuring increases use $264.82 for original basic pay. 


4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 


O-1 —$14.82 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. 

W-4 —$15.14 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
22, 26 and 30 years. 

W-3 —$7.57 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years; $15.14 after 18, 22, 26 and 
30 years. 

W-2*—$7.57 after 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.14 after 18, 22, 26 and 
30 years. 

W-1t—$7.57 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.14 after 18, 22 and 26 
years. 


+ For figuring increases use $219.42 for original basic pay. 


Insignia and Ranks of the Armed Forces 


Army, Air Force and Marines 


Insignia 
Five stars 


Four stars 

Three stars 

Two stars 

One star 

Silver eagle 

Silver maple leaf 

Gold maple leaf 

Two silver bars 

One silver bar 

One gold bar 

Gold bar with rounded ends, 
brown-enamel top, longi- 
tudinal center of gold (%”” 
wide x 1’ long) 

Same as Chief Warrant Officer 
but with latitudinal center 
of gold 


Rank 


General of the Army, 
Air Force 

General 

Lieutenant General 

Major General 

Brigadier General 

Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

First Lieutenant 

Second Lieutenant 

Chief Warrant Officer, Com- 
missioned Warrant Officer 
(Marines) 


Warrant Officer (jg) 


Navy and Coast Guard 


Insignia Rank Stripes? 
Five stars Fleet Admiral 1—4—0 
Four stars Admiral 1—3—0 
Three stars Vice Admiral 1—2—0 
Two stars Rear Admiral 1—1—0 
One star Commodore 1—0—02 
Silver eagle Captain 0o—4—0 
Silver maple leaf Commander 0—3—0 
Gold maple leaf Lt. Commander 0—2—1 
Two silver bars Lieutenant 0—2—0 
One silver bar Lieutenant (jg) o—1—1 
One gold bar Ensign 0—1—0 
Warrant specialty Commissioned 

in silver Warrant Officer 0—1—08 
Warrant specialty Warrant Officer 0—0—18 
in gold 


10f gold embroldery. First figure is number of 2-in. 
stripes; second is number of }4-in. stripes; third is num- 
ber of 14-In. stripes. 2 Wartime only. 3% Broken at 2-in, 
intervals with 4 in, of blue. 


a 


n Jai - 
ne 6G vt! -~ Sie 


3 ; 
U. S. Armed Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Enlisted Personnel 


Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 
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P Mon 
Army rank Air Force rank Marine rank Navy rank on ee 
Master Sergeant Master Sergeant Master Sergeant Chief Petty Officer E-7 $206.39 
Sergeant Ist Class Technical Sergeant Technical Sergeant Petty Officer Ist Class E-6 175.81 
Sergeant Staff Sergeant Staff Sergeant Petty Officer 2nd Class E-5 145.24 
Corporal Airman Ist Class Sergeant Petty Officer 3rd Class E-4 122.30 
Private Ist Class Airman 2nd Class Marine Corporal Navy Seaman E-3 99.37 
Private of the Army Airman 3rd Class Pvt. Ist Class Marine Seaman Apprentice E-2 85.80 
Army Recruit* Airman, Basic* Private* Seaman Recruit* E-1 83.20 
Army Recruit} Airman, Basict Privatet Seaman Recruit} E-1 78.00 


* With over 4 months’ service. 


+ With less than 4 months’ service. 


BASIC MONTHLY ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS: No dependents, $51.30 for all pay grades; 1 dependent, 
$51.30 for pay grades E-1 through E-3, $77.10 for pay grades E-4 through E-7; 2 dependents, $77.10 for all pers grades: 


over 2 dependents, $96.90 for all pay grades. 


Special Pay for Longevity 
(Amounts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) 


E-7— $7.64 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.28 after 18, 22 and 26 
years. 

E-6—$7.64 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.28 after 18 and 22 years. 

E-5—$7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years; $15.28 after 18 and 22 years. 


E-4— $7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years; $15.28 after 18 years. 
E-3—$7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 

years. 
E-2— $7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
E-1—$7.64 after 2 and 4 years, 


Special Pay 
Members of the uniformed services are 
entitled to receive special pay for the per- 
formance of certain duties required by 
competent orders. 


Member of Aircraft or Submarine Crew 


Pay Monthly Pay Monthly 
grade Tate grade rate 

0-3 elses. ceo $150.00 We2is. aticceae $100.00 
OEP esceice sie 150.00 Wale a acicnie cae 100.00 
O-Giicenenic.dnes 210.00 Eriee sce 75.00 
OFT neiccessisialc 180.00 E-6 oc ncs0 68.00 
Re soRagndr San 150.00 UR se nacodbae 60.00 
(= Siler cc lasew « 120.00 2. Nosecoopace 53.00 
ED seaise cielejaieis:« 110.00 FeSeceewesamie 45.00 
Dad meieecicle deic's 100.00 Ee2 ss Scsive< eld 38.00 
Wades ov asides 100.00 Bede ocise scents 30.00 
WeB eee ew cess < 100.00 


Hazardous Duty 

The monthly rate is $50 for all E pay 
grades and $100 for all W and O pay 
grades. 

Hazardous duty includes: 

1. Frequent and regular participation in 
aerial flights not as a crew member. 

2. Frequent and regular participation in 
glider flights. 

3. Parachute jumping as an essential 
part of military duty. 

4. Demolition of explosives as a primary 
duty, including training for such duty. 

5. Duty at a submarine escape training 
tank when such duty involves participa- 
tion in training. 

6. Duty at Navy Deep Sea Diving School 
or Navy experimental diving unit when 


such duty involves participation in train- 
ing. 
Medical Officers 


The monthly rate is $100 for pay grades 
O-2 through O-8. 


Diving as in Salyage and Repair 
The monthly rate is not less than $5 or 
more than $30, plus $5 for each diving 
hour spent in actual salvage or repair 
operations. This pay applies to pay grades 
E-1 through E-7 only. 


Sea and Foreign Duty 


Pay Monthly Pay Monthly 

grade rate grade rate 
Lo Leaanionand $23.00 E-Su cs eciee oaate $9.00 
E-Gi-seaaaaciasis 20.00 E-2 05.8 tenes 8.00 
E-S55 carmsicsisvetse 16.00 E-Lic aacadis 8.00 
Etboeire ace 13.00 


Korean Combat Pay 

The monthly rate is $45 for all pay 
grades. 

Service in Korea does not necessarily 
entitle a service member to combat pay. 
Generally, to be entitled to combat pay 
during a month, he must have been sub- 
jected to hostile fire for not less than 6 
days during the month while serving with 
a combat unit of regimental size or 
smaller, or in a vessel or aircraft. How- 
ever, if the member received incentive or 
special pay for aviation, submarine, para- 
chute, medical or dental duty, etc., dur- 
ing a month, he is not entitled to comhat 
pay for that month. 


; ‘listed personnel receive allowances for sub- 


ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE U. S. Navy Combatant Vessels 
Officers receive $47.88 per month, En- 


sistence under the following provisions: | ipht carriers and carrier escorts. ....... 15 
- (1) when rations in kind are not available, eee seeveee seeeeeeeeeeeaeeennees a 
TuiserS........+ PE SFA Fv 
$2.57 per day; (2) when permission to Mess _Hectroyers and destroyer escorts........ 2 
4 ran 1.20 per day; (3 Submarines.........ccsceceserces cove 
poneiercty. 26 granted, .® is ys) Amphibious craft, mine and patrol ships, 
when assigned to duty under emergency and auxiliaries 660 
conditions where no government messing — Totdl..........-.ss0eeeeeeeeeereeeees 1,0577 
ilable, up to and not to 2 f 15, 1954. tIn addition, 
SS remiad Re 
exceed $3.42 per day. portation Service. 
Casualties of U. S. Major Wars 
Source: Department of Defense. 
Branch Other Wounds Total 
War of service deaths not mortal | casualties! 
Revolutionary War Army Beep ee 6,008 wi) eee 
1775 to 1783 Navy meant oA Pert Re eset + 
Marines peveer i ate! baal F<, 
Total caseee 6188" SS reece 
War of 1812 “Army ssnccr 4,000 10} a aero 
1812 to 1815 Navy ts Be mm 
Marines - 66% 1 ee 
Total seeks $508) oo ae ear 
Mexican War Army 4,102 17,373 
1846 to 1848 Navy sed 1 3 welbgte 
Marines Al Videos cece 
Total G15E ey 
Civil War? Army 359,528 280,040 639,568 
1861 to 1865 Navy ; 4,523 1,710 6,233 
Marines 376 144 520 
Total 112,414 252,013 384,427 281,894 646,321 
Spanish-American War Army 280,564 345 2,565 2,910 1,512 4,422 
1898 Navy 22,875 10 0 10 47 57 
Marines 3,321 6 0 6 21 27 
Total 306,760 361 2,565 2,926 1,580 4,506 
World War | Army 4,057,101 50,510 69,446 119,956 193,663 313,619 
1917 to 1918 Navy 473,262 436 7,285 7,721 884 8,605 
Marines 78,827 2,457 787 3,244 7,714 10,958 
Total 4,609, 190 53,403 77,815 130,921 202,261 333,182 
World War II Army? 10,420,000 237,049 68,957 306,006 571,822 877,828 
1941 to 1945 Navy 4,424,557 36,488 23,618 60,106 32,754 92,860 
Marines 669, 100 19,568 4,089 23,657 55,396 79,053 
Total 15,513,657 293,105 96,664 389,769 659,972 1,049,741 


1 Excludes captured or interned and missing in action who were su! juently returned to military control. 2 Union 
forces only. Totals should probably be somewhat larger as data on disposition of prisoners are far from complete. 
8 Army data include Air Force. NOTE: All data are subject to revision. For wars before World War I, informa- 
tion represents best data from available records. However, due to incomplete records and possible differences ‘n 
usage of terminology, reporting systems, etc., figures should be considered estimates. Leaders (...... ) indicate tha 
information is not available. 


U. S. Casualties in Korea as of Mar. 31, 1954 


Total deaths: 33,287 (Army, 27,471; Navy, 403; Marine Corps, 4,218; Air Force, 1,150). 
Wounded in action: 103,376 (Army, 77,722; Navy, 1,576; Marine Corps, 28,711; Air Force, 
367). Current missing in action: 410 (Army, 224; Navy, 66; Marine Corps, 54; Air Force, 
66). Previously reported captured or missing, since returned to military control: 5,131 


(Army, 4,638; Navy, 35; Marine Corps, 194; Air Force, 264). NOTE: 21 captured Army 
personnel refused repatriation, 


(U. S. figures are to be found elsewhere in this section) 


_ Men in war Battle deaths Other deaths Wounded Still missing 

LCC Dah oles, een am 1,000,000 26,951 6,875 180,864 
OOS. het Oe ee 800,000 280,000 24,000 350,117 123 600 
aes ee 8,460 - A056 =, 4 : 
eee eS ee 40,334 943 32 4,222 Beri. 
pg RS RSI ae ic, 8 Sha 30,0003 Renae pit By eal 
Canada 1a ak ls ER 1,031,820 32,408 9,635 53,145 tare 

a a eee oe | ee ge a 1,319, ReSPE 
MANTIS CIES SS ee | nl A dere yes atpaneie eat: he 
| TTT Sa Serge ieee! | PIE Saale, 6,300 eee 53 : Lo) 
oo ae eee 500,000 76,893 1,961 Ptet "6,000 
TORTIE. 25 ha ae See Baek aie ae || Se ae eg 201,568 261,577 400,000 140,000 
SONIA eo rciahthe 3a Wiel cio ao <'y 20,000,000 3,250,0002 3,350,000 7,250,000 1,300,000 
CED: 1092 52 ea eee | lan JiR alae 17,024 391,0005 47,290 “7 hr See 
Hungary yet 6 eee | pee 70;0009 aces ca | Of antioce eee 
CR rtsice oo de ewes ce 2,000,000 24358854 bey fan 64,354.) eee 
italwemmeees wae ee Soe tea ts ee 3,100,000 135,723 TST | 7 eee 144,505 
LPO). oa Agee 9,700,000 1,270,000 620,000 140,000 85,000 
OC oT Od eR |” eee aac 280,0008 Lor. Rae eee 
CUTE AESCLEN } heemenlips ec eget Be 194,000 1 625g soos 17,000 466 
IRAU REM e Sect oc cc cae ewes 75,000 2,000 8,262". siseee 0 
CLIO! Sai a oo eee be oe ew 664,000 5,380,000 1,600,000 = Reeser 
BURIAL AN Tne oee eo oa ane 650,0007 550,0008) Mie Po cadets, (igy “Re 180,000 
South Africa, Union of............ 302,128 6,840 4,005 14,363 1,841 
US Ep oe ee en a el (ea Bis. 0008" "Re one. 14,012,000. "eee 
United Kingdom................. 5,896,000 B57 L1G beg yeh. coo: 369,267 46,079 
Milmoslavi antes 6 oe. des sete «x < 3,741,000 305,000 1,401,000 425,000.-=  ) yosiGereee 


1 Up-to-date figures not available; 2,475 in 1946. 


from all causes. 


do not include casualties suffered by guerrillas and local military corps, 
7 Against Soviet Russia; 385,847 against Nazi Germany. 


of Dec. 31, 1946. 


Nazi Germany. Figures include all deaths, wounded, and missing. 


U. S. Armed Forces Personnel 


2 Also 20,000 Jews and non-Belgians living in Belgium. 
4 Figures cover period July 7, 1937-Sept. 2, 1945, and concern only Chinese regular troops. They 
5 Includes 261,000 dead of starvation. 
* Against Soviet Russia; 169,822 against 
® Army and Navy figures. 


3 Deaths 


6 AS 


Source: U. 8. Department of Defense. 


Year Army* Air Force* Navy Marines Coast Guardt Ment Women 
ey a ocorrciae 137,584 7. eteds Set 92,312 16,361 9,985 245,299 958 
1935 oy .si cc cpettex. 138569 tte oat chs, 95,053 17,260 10,303 249,947 935 
CK GS Aiea ose ee 166,724.00 ates 106,292 17,248 9,545 289,311 953 
OXY OGRE aa cee LiSiooee merle: 113,617 18,223 10,066 309,556 1,017 
HOSS eee, cee eee PSA 26" nce 119,088 18,356 9,968 320,472 1,098 
CELE Naganotsee 18856500" "ese 125,202 19,432 10,064 332,089, 1,110 
TAO WM Aint ete PAN fThy! — «Sue. he 160,997 28,277 13,621 455,660 1,381 
AOA Tar Actes 1460:998 mal eA see Ses 284,427 54,359 19,036 1,793,680 6,104 
1942. tee be aan. SOT4 184 Bin Gs. 2202 640,570 142,613 58,998 3,902,112 14,253 
1943 fee ces: 63993, 10255 eet. ae 2 1,741,750 308,523 154,976 9,068,994 129,357 
LORS capitis cos Te 992 S6 Smee tarclert 2,981,365 475,604 169,264 11,400,450 218,651 
NC) CSS. aera eae $5260, 57 Seige recisiass 3,380,817 474,680 171,518 12,018,974 274,414 
SAG cares coca: 1889690") 7 7.025. 983,398 155,592 29,736 2,970,688 57,992 
Te Vike an sees O89'664 a 8 ea. 486,245 92,222 18,972 1,548,472 19,659 
1948) Ser ees.. 552,239 387,730 405,789 83,609 19,929 1,415,216 14,151 
1949: Saeetee es 658,694 419,347 448,500 86,000 23,326 1,594,481 18,060 
19505 e eee: 593,167 411,277 381,538 74,279 23,190 1,438,206 22,055 
1951S Se aaeee es. 1,552,000 850,000 740,000 204,000 29,000 3,420,000 40,000 
TERYAS, BA sage ae 1,653,000 939,000 801,000 237,000 34.000;7 5) Ven ae eee eee 
1953$ Ft ene. 1,530,000 977,500 794,440 249,200 S449) re |" oo. 


* Prior to July 26, 1947, when the National Military Establishment was established, the Air Force was a part of the 


Army. t Not including the men in the Coast Guard during peacetime. 
Coast Guard was part of the Navy; in peacetime it is attached to the Treasury Department. 


NOTE: On June 30, 1954, the estimated strength of the Armed Forces was: Army, 1,407,200; Navy, 745,000; 


Air Force, 955,500; Marines, 215,000; Coast Guard, 23,500. 


| 


t¢ From 1942 to and including 1945, the 
§ Estimated. 


; Casualties in World War I es 
34 Source; Department of Defense. 
~ (U. S. figures are to be found elsewhere in this section.) 


4 
$ Total mobilized Prisoners or , : 
. forces Killed or died! Wounded missing Total casualties ‘ 
5 rene | | ‘ 
 Austtia-Hungary....... algarve 7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 
Belgium. . eo 267,000 13,716 44,686 34,659 93,061 
__ British Empire?....... Worsisierctas 8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 
if BPI DONIO Gy cicin lice </c's sin s)0 «4% os 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 
MMPACETANCOMG oc ccescyeSascosess 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 
BPRCIDSINANY atl ce cie.ciseinls oWicsbiels as 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
c 230,000 5,000 21,000 1,000 27,000 
5,615,000 650,000 947,000 600,000 2,197,000 
800,000 300 907 oe 1,210 
50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 
100,000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 
750,000 335,706 120,000 80,000 535,706 
: EIS LS Mh ono eee 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 
MES EUDI DSi Saw ace ches bs Laide avs. 707,343 45,000 133,148 152,958 331,106 
SUE Se 2,850,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 975,000 
4 


1 Includes deaths from all causes. 2 Official figures. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


Veterans of World War I were the first in 


our history to receive compensation for 


injuries, allotments for the support of 
dependents, life insurance, medical care 
and vocational rehabilitation. Beginning 
with 1940, these benefits were slowly 
broadened. 


The following benefits available to vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean War 
have specific time limitations and, in most 
cases, are applicable only to those whose 
discharge was not under dishonorable con- 
ditions. 


Education and |Training: Veterans of 


_ World War II: For a period of 1 year plus 


the time in service up to 4 years, the VA 
pays $500 a year toward all tuition, books, 
etc., and a monthly subsistence allowance 
varying from $65 to $120, depending on the 
nature of the training and the number of 
the veteran’s dependents. 


Veterans of the Korean War: For a maxi- 
mum period of 14% times the duration of 
active service, not exceeding 36 months, the 
VA pays sums varying from $110 to $160 
per month toward subsistence, tuition, 
supplies, etc. 


Ke-employment: The veteran is to be re- 
instated in the same position or an equiva- 
lent one unless, in the case of a private 
employer, changed circumstances make 
this impossible. 


Loans: Only loans for the purchase or 
construction of a home, to buy a farm and 
farm equipment or business property and 
equipment, ate permissible. The VA will 
guarantee the lender against loss up to 
60% of a home loan with a maximum of 


$7,500. On other loans, the guarantee is up 
to 50% with a maximum of $4,000 involv- 
ing real estate and $2,000 on non-real 
estate loans. The interest rate in all cases 
must not exceed 444% per year. 


The following benefits are also available 
to those having some service-connected 
illness or disability: 


Disability Compensation: The VA pays 
from $15.75 to $172.50 per month with ad- 
ditional sums for specific conditions up to 
$400 per month, plus allowances for wife, 
children or dependent parents. 


Vocational rehabilitation: Necessary 
training expenses, special equipment, etc., 
toward a definite job objective are paid 
for, plus a monthly allowance varying from 
$65 to $120 in addition to compensation. 


Medical and dental care: This includes 
complete care in VA or certain other Fed- 
eral hospitals. It also covers treatment (not 
requiring hospitalization) at a VA field 
station or by an approved private physician 
or dentist. Medicine, instruments, appli- 
ances, mechanical equipment, etc., are sup- 
plied. Full domiciliary care is 2lso provided 
where necessary. 


Death benefits: $10,000, less any govern- 
ment insurance, is paid to survivors in the 
immediate family. Compensation to a 
widow is $75 per month, with an allowance 
for each child. 


NOTE: Since our space has permitted 
only a general statement of the principal 
benefits available to veterans, the reader is 
referred to his local office of the Veterans’ 
Administration (VA) for detailed infor- 
mation. ; 


FIRST CLASS: 


Letters and written and sealed matter: 
8¢ for each oz., except that drop letters 
are subject to 2¢ for each oz. when de- 
posited for local delivery at offices not 
having letter-carrier service, provided they 
are not collected or delivered by rural or 
star-route carriers. 


Government postal cards: 
double, 4¢. 


Private mailing or post cards: 2¢. 


Limit of weight when mailed from one 
first-class post office to another: 40 Ib. in 
local, first and second zones, 20 lb. in 
third to eighth zones. 


Limit of weight when mailed to or from 
second-, third- and fourth-class post 
offices: 70 lb. 


AIR MAIL (LIMIT 8 0OZ.): 


6¢ for each oz. or fraction thereof within 
the continental U. S., within any Territory 
or possession of the U.S., or between any 
of the foregoing. This includes air mail to 
or from Alaska, Hawii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands of the U. S., Canton Island, Canal 
Zone, Guam and any other place where 
the U. S. mail service is in operation. 


AIR PARCEL POST (OVER 8 OZ. TO 70 

LB.): 

The zone rates below shall apply to 
mailable matter of any class carried by air. 
Such matter shall not exceed 100 in. in 
length and girth combined, including 
written and other matter of the first class, 
whether sealed or unsealed. Fractions of a 
lb. are charged as a full lb. 

Parcels weighing less than 10 lb. and 
measuring more than 84 in., but not more 
than 100 in. in length and girth combined, 
shall be subject to the 10-lb. rate. 


Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 


single, 2¢; 


; Firs Adal. 

Zone and (miles) Ib. lbs. 
First, Second & Third (to 300).- 60¢ 48¢ 
Fourth" (300-600) 9:0 2s 2 ee 65¢ 50¢ 
PT Grae (OOO—L000))!« capciepay.. vole, essen 70¢ 56¢ 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) ........... 715¢ 64¢ 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ........ 15¢ 12¢ 
Highth (over 1,800) ..2.../... 80¢ 80¢ 


The eighth-zone rate shall be charged 
on air parcel post between the U. S. or its 
Territories and possessions and overseas 
A.P.O.’s and Fleet post offices, as well as 
naval vessels and commands afloat ad- 
dressed in care of Fleet post offices at New 
York or San Francisco. 

Air parcels mailed at New York, N. Y., 
and addressed to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Is. are subject to the seventh-zone rate. 


U.S. Postal Regulations 


Source: U.S. Post Office. 


| 


SECOND CLASS (NO WEIGHT LIMIT): 
Newspapers, magazines and other peri- 

odicals containing notice of second-class 

entry. 

. For rates for publications mailed by the 

publishers or registered news agents, con- 

sult local postmaster. 


Transient rate for matter mailed by 
others than the publishers or registered 
news agents: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1¢ for 
each additional 2 oz. However, if the 
fourth-class rate is cheaper, it shall apply. 


THIRD CLASS (LIMIT 8 OZ.): ie 

Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
all other mailable matter not in first or 
second class. ; 


Regular rate: 2¢ for the first 2 oz, 1¢ 
for each additional oz. Books and catalogs 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
etc.: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 14%¢ for each 
additional 2 oz. 


Bulk rate: for $10 per year or frac- 
tion thereof, separately addressed identical 
pieces of third-class matter in quantities 
of not less than 20 lb. or of not less than 
200 pieces are subject to the lb. rates of. 
postage applicable to the entire bulk 
mailed at one time. 

The bulk rate for miscellaneous printed 
matter, etc. is 14¢ for each 1b., with a 
minimum charge of 114¢ per piece. For 
books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, etc., the rate is 10¢ for each lb., 
with a minimum charge of 114¢ per piece. 

Pieces of such size or form as to prevent 
ready facing and tying in bundles and re- 
quiring individual distributing through- 
out are subject to a minimum charge of 
3¢ each. 


FOURTH CLASS (PARCEL POST) (OVER 

8 OZ.): 

Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
all other mailable matter not in first or 
second class. 

The zone rates below shall apply to 
fourth-class matter, except catalogs, books, 
library books, publications or records for 
the blind, and certain controlled circula- 
tion publications. 

Limit of size*: 72 in. in length and girth 
combined. 

Limit of weight*: over 8 oz. to 40 Ib. in 
local, first and second zones, over 8 oz. to 
20 lb. in third to eighth zones. 


Note: The following five items have a 
size limit of 100 in. in length and girth 


* When mailed from one first-class post office to an- 
other. 


‘combined, a welght limit of over 8 oz. to 


70 1b.: (1) parcels sent to or from rural 


or star routes; (2) parcels sent to or from 


second-, third-, and fourth-class post of- 


‘ products thereof); (4) parcels containing 
- books; 


fices; (8) parcels containing baby fowl, 
live plants, trees, shrubs, or agricultural 
commodities (not including manufactured 


(5) parcels mailed between the 


U.S. and any Army or Fleet post office or 


7 


\ 


: between the U. S. and any Territory or 


possession of the U. S. 


ag Fourth-Class Zone Rates 

yt ; First Adal. 

t Zone and (miles) Ib. Ibs. 

a Ue a $.18  $.0145 

First & Second (to 150)" .... 28 0395 
Third. (150-300) ........... 23 0515 
Fourth (300-600) .......... 24 0690 
Fifth (600-1,000) .......... 26 0925 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) ......... 28 1195 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ...... 80  .1520 
Eighth (over 1,800) ........ 32 .1805 


‘ 


.*In the Ist or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
rate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 


The zone rates below shall apply to in- 
dividually addressed catalogs and similar 
printed advertising matter in bound form 
weighing more than 8 oz. but not exceed- 
ing 10 lb. 

Catalog Zone Rates* 


First Addl. 

Zone and (miles) Ib. half-lbs. 
PRISE OTe eye. cies < cin.o.s o.0.8.06 6.12 $%.0075 
First & Second (to 150)7 ... .18 .0150 
pemird (1BO-B00)) ..... 2.0206 14 .0200 
Fourth (300-600) ........... 15 .0250 
Fifth (600-1,000) .......... 17 .0325 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) ......... 18 .0400 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ...... . 9 .0500 
Eighth (over 1,800) ........ 20 .0600 


* Fractions of one-half cent or less are counted as 
one-half cent; fractions of a cent exceeding one-half cent 
are counted as one cent in the total amount. 

+ In the lst or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest pereecabis mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
rate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 


BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 


Books (containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of 
books) for all zones: 8¢ first lb., 4¢ each 
additional lb. 


LIBRARY BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 


Books sent by authorized libraries to 
readers and when returned by such read- 
ers, for delivery within the first three 
zones or the state in which mailed: 4¢ first 
lb., 1¢ each additional lb. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY AND SPECIAL HAN- 
DLING: 


The prepayment of the special-delivery 
fee entitles mail to the most expeditious 
handling and special delivery. 

Prepayment of the special-handling fee 
entitles fourth-class matter to the most 


er 


expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery possible, but not special delivery 
at the office of address. 


Special Delivery and Special Handling 


al Special 
delivery handling 
First 2nd, 3rd, | (4th class 


Weight class 4th class only) 
Up tera ..ac foe 20¢ 35¢ | 15¢ 
a tOulOlB? SS eres 35¢ 45¢ | 20¢ 
Overeld IB e. c25c- 50¢ 60¢ | 25¢ 


MONEY ORDERS: 


Money orders for amounts from 1¢ to 
$100 are issued upon written application 
made by the remitter or his agent showing 
the amount of the order and the names 
and complete addresses of the payee and 
remitter. Fees are as follows: 


Amount of order Fee 
@.-01.to $ 5.00). 2428.73 9 ae avegeuieee 10¢ 
Or a fo 10 00sec alers nip 08.5635 59 Se 15¢ 
TO Sissies BAO O0 seals a! atece whe Sips nias ly ete, = 25¢ 
60,016 "100.00. a. aiass aig npeje, bases Megas 35¢ 


REGISTERED MAIL: 


Fees for domestic registered mail (first-, 
second- and third-class matter, and sealed 
fourth-class matter on which postage at 
the first-class rate has’ been paid): 


Indemnity limit} Fee 
No indemnity *e23)-1e8- tei Soaring. 15 ¥ $ .30 
$ 01 to$ 5.00 Sbitlec dee thet’ eM Ne 

5.01 to 25:.00Re: <scien esetaleteler te 55 

25.01 to 50,00. 3th Sista ee gees 65 

50.01 to 75.00 $chb ain eits -75 

T6.01%to0 | “100:00 ue. an. wie wale eteie 85 

100.01 to 200.00 ameviciche s sseeieoe 

200.01 to 300.00 niaib Saclelaiotnie 1.05 
300.01 GO: 400.00). ica nsisieisie cite inet to 
400.01 to 500.00 wai Siniolesialyisle 1.25 
500.01 to 600.00 sinlotal eieieveit/elee 1.35 
600.01 to 700.00 oisraleleialetsievare'e 1.45 
700.01 to 800.00 sista efelalatale es 1.55 
B00;0L.tO; © 90000557. wo Wiaretetle olette 1.65 
900.01 +t0-2100000 Seen ee ee 1.75 


* The minimum registration fee does not provide for 
indemnification in the event of loss, rifling or damage, 
and is only applicable to matter having no intrinsic 
value. Matter having intrinsic value or involving cost of 
duplication for which the sender desires indemnification 
in the event of loss, rifling or damage, requires a regis- 
tration fee in excess of the minimum fee. Items similar 
to the following are considered as having no intrinsic 
value, and may be registered upon payment of the mini- 
mum registration fee: correspondence, notices, legal docu- 
ments, birth certificates, contracts, certificates of title, 
deeds, inventories, mortgages, rights of way, trust deeds, 
briefs, bank books, blue prints, passports, insurance 
policies, office reports, checks, bank drafts, cashier’s 
checks, Money orders, U.S. savings bonds (series E), 
postal savings certificates, U.S. Treasury savings notes 
(series D), way bills, ship manifests, ship trip reports, 
graphs, commercial letters of eredit, motor vehicle 
drivers’ licenses; personal records and files, abstracts of 
title, immigration papers and stock ‘rights.’ This includes 
nonnegotiable securities (including certificates of stock). 
If registering indemnity is desired, sender may pay a fee 
higher than the minimum to provide for indemnification 
for cost of duplication. 


en the declared value exceeds the 


omaximnum indemnity covered by the regis- 
try fee by $1,000 or more, there shall be 


charged additional fees (surcharges). The 
additional fees (surcharges) for each $1,000 
or part of $1,000 on articles destined to 
points within the several zones applicable 
to fourth-class matter shall be as follows: 


Zone Fee 
For local delivery or for 

delivery within 1st zone ............ 12¢ 
For delivery within 2nd zone ......... 14¢ 
For delivery within 3rd zone .......... 16¢ 
For delivery within 4th zone .......... 17¢ 
For delivery within 5th or 6th zones . .18¢ 
For delivery within 7th or 8th zones ..19¢ 


INSURED MAIL: 

Fee for insured mail (savings bonds, 
stubs, etc.) treated as registered mail un- 
der special authorization by the Depart- 
ment: 20¢. 

Fees for domestic insured mail (third- 
and fourth-class matter): 


Indemnity limit Fee 

$ OF=to: $46.00 Jee viata lateinia's(s-se es 5¢ 
BOL bOee. L000 5. 8 6 mer dia iatatele alure /atein 10¢ 
SEA EIRENE tle cninle ame aivinie #) aisles 6 LO 
OOS OU n'a: cig ae Hane SAS 20¢ 
BOO tOn, 100,00: 2c ae saa sien ale @ mike 30¢ 
OO GO 00.00 | on ctcle «sealers nus a aol 35¢ 


C.0.D. MAIL: 

Fees for domestic unregistered C.O.D. 
mail (third- and fourth-class matter and 
sealed domestic mail matter of any class 
bearing postage at the first-class rate): 


Indemnity limit Fee 
$ 01 tors) 5.00= 5... ABS SAR OCIA. ere 
5.01 to HO.O0 Sar12 stutatste belie se.c-cicie) P30. 
10.01 to Aa.O0 ©. 46 ciclnivieisleielaareiie OU 
25.01 to DOLOUe a clelpaicie ceva ersiele «0040 
BO OlvtOmet00.00. +. «cai ccbict ctecieeee | 00 
TOD OLetOme 150.008r. <2. ttcclseseeecsce 00 
150.01 to 200.00 ..... ARIE AT Dior tae Us 


Fees for domestic registered C.O.D. mail 
(sealed domestic mail of any class hearing 
postage at the first-class rate): 


Amount collectible and indemnity payable Fee 
8 LO Marui) Os OO ettyere cinieve' sie scl bia ssc 80 
10.017 Gomes 50.00: 655. sec eec ee neeee 1.10 
50.01 to ~100.00 ..... Meet at er olatietave: satis 1.20 


100.01 to 200.00* 
* Limit of collections. 


When indemnity in excess of $200 is de- 
sired, the fees for domestic registered 
C.O.D. mail are: 


1 


Indemnity limit Fee 
$200.01 to $ 300.00 ......... CA SOE $1.50 
800.01 to 400.00 ..... Me stcds cet LOU 
£00.07 4067) BQOOD | sihio ccc ceca tee LO 
BOO:0T te? 600.00; 25. 2 Stee Leo 
GODOT to 4700.00 Sos c ee cee 80 
TO0.018t0" "800.00. es cs sac were OO 


800.0L to 1000.00) ca. os ice centre 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


In registered and insured mail, a receipt 
card will be returned to the sender upon 
request. When a card is requested show- 
ing to whom and when the delivery was 
made, the rate is 7¢ if the request is made 
at the time of mailing, 15¢ if made there- 
after. When a card is requested showing 
to whom and when the delivery was made 
and the address, the rate is 31¢ and must 
be paid at the time of mailing. 


Fees for effecting delivery of domestic 
registered, insured, and C.O.D. mail to ad- 
dressee only or to addressee or order: 20¢. 

Fee for notifying sender or his repre- 
sentative of inability to deliver a C.O.D. 
article: 5¢. 


Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail 
of any class: 3¢ for each article described 
thereon. Additional certificates for ordi- 
nary, registered, insured and Collect-on- 
delivery mail: 1¢ for each article described 
thereon. 


The sending of registered or insured mail 
to Army and Navy personnel overseas is 
restricted. Consult postmaster for details, 


°C.0.D. mail cannot be sent to Navy person- 


nel on board ships or at overseas shore 
stations. 


FOREIGN REGULAR MAIL: 

Letters and letter packages: To Canada 
and Mexico, 3¢ per oz. or fraction. To all 
other countries, 8¢ for Ist oz., 4¢ per addi- 
tional oz. or fraction. Weight limit: 4 1b. 
6 oz. (60 lb. to Canada). 


Post cards: To Canada and Mexico, 2¢ 
each, 4¢ with reply paid. To all other coun- 
tries, 4¢ each, 8¢ with reply paid. 


FOREIGN AIR MAIL: 


Air-letter sheets: Air letters, consisting 
of sheets which can be folded into the 
form of an envelope and sealed, are ac- 
ceptable for dispatch by air mail at a uni- 
form rate of 10¢ each to all foreign coun- 
tries. The sheets are sold at all post Offices 
at 10¢ each. No enclosures, adhesive tape 
or stickers are permitted. 


Letters and letter packages: 
for rates. 


See table 


ee atts te te 


ime? 


Information 


Air parcel post Air parcel post 


Air Initial Addl. Limit, Initial Addl. Limit, 
Country mail! | unit? weight? —_ Ibs. Country it? weight* —_Ibs. 
PAIDANI a’ ste lcelais'sie oe $.15 pe At ae Indonesia......... 
Algeria........ Cuatro pai bs) lenis re ws Waite owes ae 
Argentina...........} .10 $1.51 $ .76 44 ffadsccw ess wate wes 
Australia. . 5.0.0.5 25 1.62 1.27 11 Wreland.3.5%c100 0°, 
IRUSUa onesies cies ces 15 1.05 A9 22 LEC C Bp ese Faerie 
Bahamas........ peep 0 83 14 22 HA 2G eevee sees 
Bel Stumm... sishie cess <15 98 43 44 JET EL. Se peare +. 
Bermudas...... Pernt 910 76 13 22 NAAT Sate disso 22 
BOWVIa cis cees eer el 1.08 40 44 NOFGAN : sceiewAnlarccolots i 
Brazile acini 10 1.48 64 444 Korea, Rep. of..... 22 
British Guiana....... 10 1.07 39 22 Lebanon........... 44qa 
British Honduras..... 10 80 .20 22 Liberiaess.cs eae 22 
Bulgaria... .15 ae Suck ae Mexico., 3.05. eee 44 
Burma....... Bee) wee hie eis 46 Morocco, French... 44 
Canada’, 6, Ble06: Se oki Netherlands....... ag 
Ceylon....... Reaitins 25 1.75 1.00 22 New Zealand....... 22 
Chilesc.bcrc 5 Jade BU) 1.31 56 224 Nicaragua......... 44 
China? 0... et 25 1.438 =-1,088 ~=— 228 Norway... scpoeene 44 
Colombia..... SoS 510 1.21 40 44 Pakistan.......... 22 
GostaiRicacs...c.2.5.| 10 79 .29 44 Panamé....... oer 44 
CULE sie eee .08 (°) (@) 22 Paraguayc.d.o sche a 
Czechoslovakia....... 15 88 48 44 POU eo caters 44 
Denmankenw..... ces. .15 97 47 44 Philippines. ....... 1.81 1.26 4qus 
Dominican Republic ..| .10 86 .22 44 Poland eu. e oe. 1.06 Se 44 
EGUAOOR ote craviecateje.s 10 1.24 .33 44 Portugal. ocics...ce ci 71 44 2218 
B45 ieee ae 15 1.35 .64 22 Rumania: . ......0- ipl SO a 
El Salvador.......... 10 1.02 .26 44 Saudi Arabia....... : 1.6041 801 22 
EthiOBla sisi. ssteicies ovens .25 sales Tee x Spain sen ccs sects ; 1.25 -50 11 
Finland 15 88 45! 44 Surinam ttccseeeae 92 41 44 
TIEN SO Mone Oe ee 15 1.22 44 44 Swodens:dtisscnces 85 49 44 
French Guiana....... 10 79 44 ll Switzerland........ 92 46 44 
(SOE 15 95 45 44 Sytlavcsosevs canes f 1.22 64 4412 
GIAGCOR eats ices sys 0.0 15 1.07 57 22 Thailand 2.29 1.50 22 
Guatemala........... 10 1.01 .25 44 Turkey 1.15 Aiy/ 44 
TAIN sssteiace stone's 10 72 .21 A4 U. of S. Africa... .. 1.31 94 11 
Honduras, Rep. of....] .10 78 28 4410 USS Resoncctecete 1.66 63 22 
Hong Kongs........0. .25 1.74 1.39 22 United Kingdom.... 1.00 Al 22 
HWP ANV ssa eacces «ce .15 rh Leste Me Oruguay...ctesuee 1.26 76 44 
TC SLANG ies tien cas 15 89 AE: 44 Venezuela......... Wei 36 44 
Bidders yas fe ote sss 25 1.70 96 22 Yugoslavia......... 87 52 44 


1 For letters and letter packages Unless otherwise indicated, rate shown is per each 14 oz., and weight is limited 
to 4 lb., 6 oz. For rates for commercial papers, printed matter, samples of merchandise, small packages, 8-oz. mer- 
chandise packages, combination packages and articles grouped together, consult local postmaster. * Rate for 4 oz. 
or fraction thereof. # Rate for each additional 4 oz. or fraction thereof. 4 Parcels for Brazil exceeding 22 lb. ac- 
cepted for following offices only: Belem (Para), Belo Horizonte, Florianopolis, Fortaleza, Manaus, Pelotas, Porto 
Alegre, Recife (Pernambuco), Rio de Janeiro, Rio Grande (Rio Grande do Sul), Salvador (Bahia), Santos and Sao 
Paulo. 5 Per oz.; post cards each 4c. 6 Articles limited to 60 lb. in weight. Registered and ordinary articles in 
regular mails for Island of Formosa (Taiwan) will be accepted for air transmission to destination. Ordinary (unregis- 
tered) articles for all other destinations in China, including Manchuria and Mongolia, prepaid at air-mail rate will 
be accepted for transmission by air to Hong Kong and onward transmission by surface means. 8 Air parcel post for 
China is temporarily suspended; available only to Formosa (Taiwan). % Service to Cuba is limited to parcels weighing 
over 8 oz. and up to 22 lb. Cost for initial weight unit, which is over 8 oz. and up to 12 oz., is $1.10 Each additional 
4 oz. or fraction is 15¢. Packages weighing 8 oz. or less must not have customs declarations or parcel post stickers 
attached. © Parcels for Honduras exceeding 22 Ib. accepted for following offices only: Amapala, Comayagua, La 
Celba, Olanchito, Progreso, Puerto Castilla, Puerto Cortez, San Pedro Sula, Tegucigalpa and Tela. 1 Air parcels for 
Saudi Arabia limited to the following places only: Al Gaba, Al Lith, Al Wejh, Daha, Dammam, Dhahran, Hassa, 
Jiddah, Jizam, Katif, Khobar, Mecca, Medina, Qunfidha, Rabigh, Rastanurra, Riyadh, Umm Lej and Yenbo. 
“ Limit to Chahba and Salkhad is 11 1b.; limit to Tel-Abiad and Yabroud is 22 1b. 1 Parcels for Lebanon exceeding 
11 Ib. not accepted for following offices: Ain-Zhalta, Baino, Falougha, Hammana, Koubayat, Maaser-el-Chouf, 
Ras-Baalbeck and Souk-el-Gharb. 1“ Parcels for many offices are limited to 22 Ib. or 11 lb. Consult local postmaster 
for limitations. 1 Limit to Lisbon is 22 lb. NOTE: For rates to countries not shown in this table, consult local 
bostmaster. Leaders (....) indicate that there is no air-parcel-post service to the country. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
was born February 22, 1732 (February 11, 
1731/2, old style) in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. He early trained as a sur- 
veyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
next three years he took an active part in 
the wars against the French and Indians, 
serving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
disastrous campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne. In 1759 he resigned from the 
militia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, 
a widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
farmer at Mount Vernon. 


As a militiaman, he had been exposed 
to the arrogance of the British officers, and 
his experience as a planter with British 
commercial restrictions increased his anti- 
British sentiment. He opposed the Stamp 
Act of 1765 and after 1770 became increas- 
ingly prominent in organizing resistance. 
A delegate to the Continental Congress, 
Washington was selected as commander in 
chief of the Continental Army and took 
command at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
July 3, 1775, 


Inadequately supported and sometimes 
covertly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
charge of troops who were inexperienced, 
badly equipped and impatient of discipline, 
Washington conducted the war on the pol- 
icy of avoiding major engagements with 
the British and wearing them down by har- 
assing tactics. His able generalship, along 
with the French alliance and the growing 
weariness within Britain, brought the war 
to a conclusion with the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 19, 
1781. 


The chaotic years under the Articles of 
Confederation led Washington to return 
to public life in the hope of promoting the 
formation of a strong central government. 
He presided over the Constitutional Con- 
vention and yielded to the universal de- 
mand that he-serve as first President. In 
office, he sought to unite the nation in the 


-.gervice of establishing the authority of new 


government at home and abroad. Greatly 
distressed by the emergence of the Hamil- 
ton-Jefferson rivalry, he worked to main- 
tain neutrality but actually sympathized 
more with Hamilton. Following his unani- 
mous re-election in 1792, his second term 
was dominated by the Federalists. His 
Farewell Address rebuked party spirit and 
warned against foreign entanglements. 


He died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
1799, Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
ington gave a public impression of auster- 
ity, though he was capable of gaiety in 
private. His life was characterized by 4 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


strict sense of duty to his people. The % 
standard biographies are by Fitzpatrick, © 


Ford, Hughes and Stephenson. 


JOHN ADAMS — 


was born on October 30 (October 19, old 
style), 1735, at Braintree (now Quincy), 
Massachusetts. A Harvard graduate, 


he 


considered teaching and the ministry but a 


finally turned to law and was admitted to © 


the bar in 1758. He opposed the Stamp Act, 
served as lawyer for patriots indicted by 


the British and, by the time of the Con- 


tinental Congresses, was in the vanguard 
of the movement for independence, In 1778 
he went to France as commissioner. Sub- 
sequently he helped negotiate the peace 
treaty with Britain, and in 1785 became 
the U. S. envoy to London. Resigning in 
1788, he was elected Vice President under 
Washington, and was re-elected in 1792. 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre- 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 
ministration. Adams was chosen with 71 
electoral votes to 68 for his closest com- 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ independ- 
ent policy averted a war with France but 
completed the break with Hamilton and 
the right-wing Federalists while, at the 
same time, the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- 
ers and against critics of the government, 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. 
The split between Adams and Hamilton 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired to 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He 
later corresponded with Jefferson and they 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826. 


Stout, somewhat vain and irascible, 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United States 
(1787) contains original and striking if 
conservative political ideas. He married 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to- 
gether was long and happy. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Chinard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON | 


was born on April 13 (April 2, old style), 
1743, at Shadwell in Goochland (now Albe- 
marle) County, Virginia. A William and 
Mary graduate, he studied law but from 
the start showed an interest in science 
and philosophy. His literary skill and poli- 
tical clarity brought him to the forefront 


of the revolutionary movement in Virginia. 
As delegate to the Continental Congress, 
he drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In 1776 he entered the Virginia House 
of Delegates and initiated a comprehensive 
reform program for the abolition of feudal 
survivals in land tenure and the separation 
of church and state. 


In 1779 he became governor, but consti- 
tutional limitations on his power com- 
bined with his own lack of executive 
energy caused an unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration, culminating in Jefferson’s virtual 
abdication when the British invaded Vir- 
ginia in 1781. He now retired to his beauti- 
ful home at Monticello, to his wife, Martha 
Wayles Skelton, whom he had married in 
1772 and who died in 1782, and to his 
children. 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
limitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
gress in 1783, he helped lay down the 
decimal system and drafted basic reports 
on the organization of the western lands. 
In 1785 he was appointed minister to 
France, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
he had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
by contact with the thought which would 
soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
ment, Jefferson came to believe that Ham- 
ilton contemplated the establishment of a 
monarchy. Growing differences resulted in 
Jefferson’s resignation on Dec. 31, 1793. 

Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
the opposition to Federalism, particularly 
to the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
He was elected President in 1801 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
votes to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
with 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe, employing to this end the 
unpopular embargo policy. 

After his retirement to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 
and watching its development with never- 
flagging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
speaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
of interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
cation and science to architecture and 
music. Economically his conception of de- 
mocracy presupposed an essentially rural 
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community of small freeholds; but his 
deep and abiding faith in the common 
man provides inspiration for future gen- 
erations. The standard biographies are by 


Chinard, Bowers, 
Malone. 


Kimball, Randall and 


JAMES MADISON 
was born in Port Conway, Virginia, on 
March 16, 1751 (March 5, 1750/1, old 
style). A Princeton graduate, he joined 
the struggle for independence on his re- 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies 
and eighties he was active both in state 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- 
son reform program, and in the Continen- 
tal Congress. He was influential in the 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central govern- 
ment. and as recorder of the debates; and 
he subsequently wrote, in collaboration 
with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, 
the Federalist papers to aid the campaign 
for the adoption of the Constitution. 


In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial pro- 
gram and his pro-British leanings in for- 
eign policy. Retiring from Congress in 1797, 
he continued active in Virginia and drafted 
the Virginia Resolution protesting the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy with 
Jefferson made him natural choice for 
Secretary of State in 1801. 


In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson as 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 47 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 6 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Payne 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brought a 
new social sparkle to the executive man- 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tension 
with Britain culminated in the War of 
1812—a war for which the United States 
Was unprepared, and for which Madison 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the nation’s 
energies. Madison was re-elected in 1812, 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the Fed- 
eralist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the British 
actually captured Washington and forced 
Madison to flee to Virginia. 


In his domestic program, Madison ca- 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies that 
he had resisted twenty years before, sign- 
ing bills to establish a United States Bank 
and a higher tariff. Following his presi- 
dency, he remained in retirement in Vir- 
ginia until his death on June 28, 1836. 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Madison 
had an acute political intelligence but 
lacked executive force. The standard lives 
are by Hunt, Brant and Rives. 


JAMES MONROE 
was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia. A William and Mary 
graduate, he served in the army during 
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_ the first years of the Revolution and was 

wounded at Trenton. He then entered Vir- 
ginia politics and later national politics 
under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1786 
he married Eliza Kortright. 

Fearing centralization, Monroe opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 
was appointed minister to France where 
his ardent sympathies with the Revolution 
exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 
with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 
he was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 
ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 
the Louisiana Purchase and for the next 
few years he was active in various conti- 
nental negotiations. 


In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
brief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of the 
State Department. During the war he 
vainly sought a field command and served 
as Secretary of War from Sept., 1814, to 
Mar., 1815. 

Elected President in 1816 with 183 elec- 
toral votes to 34 for the Federalist Rufus 
King, and re-elected without opposition 
in 1820, Monroe, the last of the Virginia 
dynasty, pursued the course of systematic 
tranquilization which won for his terms 
the name “the era of good feeling.” He 
continued Madison’s surrender to the Ham- 
iltonian domestic program, signed the Mis- 
souri Compromise, acquired Florida and, 
with the able assistance of his Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, promulgated 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, declaring 
against foreign colonization or interven- 
tion in the Americas. He died in New York 
City on July 4, 1831. 

A sound man of medium abilities, Mon- 
roe possessed qualities of Judgment rather 
than of leadership. The standard biogra- 
phies are by Morgan, Gilman and Styron. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


was born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(now Quincy), Massachusetts, the son of 
John Adams. He spent his early years in 
Europe with his father, graduated from 
Harvard and entered law practice. His anti- 
Jeffersonian newspaper articles won him 
political attention. In 1794 he became 
minister to the Netherlands, the first of 
several diplomatic posts which occupied 
him until his return to Boston in 1801. In 
1797 he married Louisa Catherine Johnson, 


In 1803 he was elected to the Senate, 
nominally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
displays of independence on such issues as 
the Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 
caused his party to compel his resignation 


and ostracize him socially. In 1809 Madison 
rewarded him for his support of Jefferson 
by appointing him minister to St. Peters- 
burg. He helped negotiate the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 and in 1815 became minis- 
ter to London. In 1817 Monroe appointed 
him Secretary of State where he served 
with great distinction, gaining Florida 
from Spain without hostilities and playing 
an equal part with Monroe in formulating 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate received 
@ majority of electoral votes in 1824, 
Adams, with the support of Henry Clay, 
was elected by the House in 1825 over An- 
drew Jackson who had the original plural- 
ity. Adams had ambitious plans of govern- 
ment activity to foster internal improve- 
ments and promote the arts and sciences; 
but congressional obstructionism combined 
with his own unwillingness or inability to 
play the role of a politician meant that 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Quincy 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1831 
where, though nominally a Whig, he pur- 
sued as ever an independent course. He led 
the fight to force Congress to receive anti- 
slavery petitions and fathered the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Stricken on the floor of the House, he 
died on February 23, 1848. Tactless, 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savage 
debater, Adams spared neither himself nor 
his enemies. His long and detailed Diary 
gives a unique picture of the personalities 
and politics of the times. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Clark. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


was born on March 15, 1767, in what is 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, South 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as an 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified 
for law practice but found time for such 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock- 
fighting and dueling. His marriage to 
Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791 was com- 
plicated by subsequent legal uncertainties 
about the status of her divorce. During 
the seventeen-nineties Jackson served in 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of Representatives, the 
federal Senate and the Tennessee supreme 
court. 

After some years as a country gentleman, 
living at the Hermitage near Nashville, 
Jackson in 1812 was given command of 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creeks. 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Bend 
in 1814; subsequently he became a major 
general and won the Battle of New Or- 
leans over veteran British troops though 
after the treaty of peace had been signed 
at Ghent. In 1818 General Jackson invaded 
Florida, captured Pensacola and hanged 
two Englishmen named Arbuthnot and 
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Ambrister, creating an international inci- 
dent. A presidential boom began for him 
in 1821 and in its service he returned to 
the Senate (1823-25). Though he won a 
plurality of electoral votes in 1824, he lost 
in the House when Clay threw his strength 
to Adams; he won easily in 1828 by an 
electoral vote of 178 to 83. 


As President, Jackson greatly expanded 
the power and prestige of the presidential 
office and carried through an unexampled 
program of domestic reform, vetoing the 
bill to extend the United States Bank, 
moving toward a hard-money currency pol- 
icy and checking the program of federal 
internal improvements. He also vindicated 
federal authority against South Carolina 
with its doctrine of nullification and 
against France on the question of debts. 
The support given his policies by the work- 
ingmen of the East as well as by the farm- 
ers of the East, West and South resulted 
in his triumphant re-election in 1832 over 
Clay by an electoral vote of 219 to 49, with 
18 scattering and 2 not cast. 


After watching the inauguration of his 
hand-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
Jackson retired to the Hermitage where 
he maintained a lively interest in national 
affairs until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
tall, dignified man with a drawn and 
wrinkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
by partisan historians with a violence and 
irascibility he appears not to have pos- 
sessed. His great contribution was to ad- 
just the presidential office and the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
situation created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The standard biographies are by 
James, Bassett and Parton. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
Was born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
hook, New York. After graduating from the 
village school, he became a law clerk, en- 
tered practice in 1803 and soon became 
active in state politics as state senator 
and attorney general. In 1821 he was 
elected to the United States Senate. He 
threw the support of his efficient political 
organization, Known as the Albany Re- 
gency, to William H, Crawford in 1824 and 
to Jackson in 1828. After leading the op- 
position to Adams’ administration in the 
Senate, he served briefly as governor of 
New York and resigned to become Jack- 
son’s Secretary of State. He soon became 
on close personal terms with Jackson 
and played an important part in turn- 
ing the Jacksonian program from the 
lines intended by his original Western 
backers. 


In 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
dent; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
vote of 170 against 124 scattered among 
four opponents. The Panic of 1837 over- 
shadowed his term. He attributed it to 


the overexpansion of the credit and favored 
the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury as repository for the federal funds. In 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 
public works. Defeated by Harrison in 
1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until 
he publicly opposed immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 
more convention. This incident increased 
his growing misgivings about the slave 
power. 


After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, Van Buren 
joined in the movement which led to the 
Free-Soil party and became its candidate 
for President in 1848. He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southern 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable 
sidelights on the political history of the 
times. 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had a 
reputation for slick politicking which won 
him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as 
his later career showed, he was capable of 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub- 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807, died in 1819. 


The standard biographies are by Shepard 
and Lynch. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on February 9, 1773. Joining the army in 
1791, he was active in Indian fighting in 
the Northwest, became secretary of the 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and governor 
of Indiana in 1800. He married Anna 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent over 
white encroachments on Indian lands led 
to the formation of an Indian alliance un- 
der Tecumseh to resist further aggressions. 
In 1811 Harrison won a nominal victory 
over the Indians at Tippecanoe and in 1813 
a@ more decisive one at the Battle of the 
Thames, where Tecumseh was killed. 


After resigning from the army in 1814, 
Harrison had an obscure career in politics 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty years 
as a county recorder in Ohio. Nominated 
for President in 1835 as a military hero 
whom the conservative politicians hoped to 
be able to control, he ran surprisingly well 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four years later 
he defeated Van Buren by an electoral vote 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia and 
died in Washington a month after his in- 
auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison’s quali- 
ties were those of a soldier rather than of 
a statesman or political leader. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Cleaves and Goebel. 


JOHN TYLER 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 
graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825-27), and as senator. A 
thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 
Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 
operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 
signed from the Senate rather than follow 
instructions from the Virginia legislature 
to vote for a resolution expunging censure 
of Jackson from the Senate record. 


Elected Vice President on the Whig 
ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty with Britain and his suc- 
cess in bringing about the annexation of 
Texas through joint congressional resolu- 
tion. 

After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as chair- 
man of a peace convention and then as 
delegate to the provisional Congress of the 
Confederacy. He died on January 18, 1862. 
He was married first to Letitia Christian 
March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
gentleman whose presidency was ham- 
strung by the basic contradiction between 
his own ideas and those of the party 
which put him on the ticket as Vice 
President. The standard biographies are 
by Chitwood and Tyler. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 


was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, he 
moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 
the bar and soon became prominent in 
state politics. In 1825 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where he op- 
posed Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
son’s floor leader in the fight against the 
Bank. In 1885 he became Speaker of the 
House. In 1839 he was elected governor 
of Tennessee but was beaten in tries for 
re-election in 1841 and 1843. 


The supporters of Van Buren for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844 counted on 
Polk as his running mate; but, when Van 
Buren’s stand on Texas alienated Southern 
support, the convention swung to Polk on 
the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, by an 


electoral vote of 170 to 105. Rapidly dis- — 
illusioning those who thought that he 
would not run his own administration, 
Polk proceeded steadily and precisely to 


achieve four major objectives—the acquisi- _ 


tion of California, the settlement of the 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tariff 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Doc- 


trine to exclude all non-American inter- ; 


vention in American affairs, whether for- i 


cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a 
war which he waged to a successful con- 


clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom 


he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 


and ability. Polk died in Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


_ Serious, hardworking, lacking in color, 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as a 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi- 
dents have so thoroughly controlled their 
own administration or have so ably ac- 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk’s Diary reflects the mood and 
problems of his presidency, The standard 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
was born at Montebello, Orange County, 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark- 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War and the Seminole War, holding in hbe- 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hos- 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico. He captured Monterrey in Sept., 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending 
the war in the northern provinces. 


Though Taylor had never cast a vote 
for President, his party affiliations were 
Whiggish, and his availability was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 to 
127. During the revival of the slavery 
controversy, which was to result in the 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take 
an increasingly firm stand against appeas~ 
ing the South; but he died in Washington 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the fight 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret 
Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simple 
soldierly qualities won him the name of 
Old Rough and Ready. During his brief 
term as President he displayed a growing 
insight into political questions. The stand-~ 
ard biographies are by Hamilton and by 
Bent and McKinley. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 
was born at Locke, Cayuga County, New 
York, on January 7, 1800, A lawyer, he 
entered politics as an Antimason under 
the sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
and party boss, and subsequently followed 
Weed into the Whig party. He served in 
the House of Representatives (1833-35 and 
1837-43) and played a leading role in writ- 
ing the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
nor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
troller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 
with Taylor as a concession to the Clay 


‘wing of the party and became President 


upon Taylor’s death in 1850. 


As President, Fillmore broke with Weed 
and William H. Seward and associated 
himself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
porting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
for President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know-Nothing party, which 
sought to unite the country against for- 
eigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
it from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
more opposed Lincoln during the Civil War. 
He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. He 
was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
Carmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
colorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
distinguished President. The standard bi- 
ography is by Griffis. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 
was born at Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
cause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
nor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
to 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
disliked Washington and the somewhat 
dissipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842 
Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
a successful law practice in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
brigadier general. Thereafter he continued 
to oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
at the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
rolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
field Scott, the Whig candidate. 


As President, Pierce followed a course of 
appeasing the South at home and of play- 
ing with schemes of territorial expansion 
abroad. The failure of both his foreign and 
domestic policies prevented his renomina- 
tion; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, on October 8, 1869, in relative obh- 


scurity. A kindly and courteous person, 
Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard biog- 
raphy is by Nichols. 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- 
ity in the House (1821-31), as minister to 
St. Petersburg (1832-33) and in the Senate 
(1834-45), and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec- 
retary of State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain in 1853 where he 
participated with other American diplo- 
mats in Europe in drafting the expansion- 
ist Ostend Manifesto. 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. While 
denying the right of secession, Buchanan 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He supported 
the administration during the Civil War 
and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on 
June 1, 1868. 


The only President to remain a bachelor 
throughout his term, Buchanan used his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive and 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled his 
other public offices capably. The standard 
biography is by Curtis. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was born in Hardin (now Larue) County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His family 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, and 
Lincoln gained what education he could 
along the way. While reading law, he 
worked in a store, managed a mill, sure 
veyed, and split rails. In 1834 he went to 
the state legislature as a Whig and be- 
came the party’s floor leader. For the next 
twenty years he remained in law practice 
in Springfield, except for a single term 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denounced 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a candi- 
date for senator and in 1856 he joined the 
new Republican party. 


A leading but unsuccessful candidate for 
the vice-presidential nomination with Fré- 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention in 
1858 when, as Republican candidate for 


senator from Illinois, he engaged in a 
series of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Democratic candidate. He lost the sen- 
atorial election, but continued to prepare 
the way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
tion and was rewarded with the presiden- 
tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
123 of his three opponents, but had only a 
plurality of the popular vote. 


From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 
unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 
government had the power to crush the 
rebellion, Not an abolitionist, he held the 
slavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 
serving the Union but soon perceived that 
the war could not be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without freeing the 
slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the incompetence of many Union gen- 
erals, the inexperience of the troops and 
the harassing political tactics both of the 
Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
policy toward the South, and the Demo- 
cratic Copperheads, who desired a nego- 
tiated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
in the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 
finally brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T, Sherman to the top; and 
their series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
the mutterings from both Radicals and 
Peace Democrats which at one time seemed 
to threaten Lincoln’s re-election. He re- 
ceived 212 electoral votes to 21 for George 
B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
His inaugural address urged leniency to- 
ward the South: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all .. . let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds...” This policy 
aroused growing opposition on the part of 
the Republican Radicals, but Lincoln was 
shot by John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Thea- 
ter, Washington, on April 14, 1865, before 
the matter could be put to test. He died 
the following day. 

Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
was often unhappy and turbulent, in part 
because of his wife’s pronounced insta- 
bility. By his remarkable literary artistry, 
his essential patience and devotion, his 
profound sense of the importance of gov- 
ernment by, for and of the people, by the 
manner of his life and of his death, Lin- 
coln has won a unique place in the hearts 
of Americans. The standard biographies are 
by Sandburg, Herndon, Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 
came a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, 
but soon went into politics where he rose 
steadily. From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
the House of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
governor of Tennessee and in 1857 was 


elected Senator. Politically he was a Jack- _ 


sonian Democrat, and his specialty was — 


the fight for a more equitable land policy. 
Alone among the Southern Senators, he 
stood by the Union during the Civil War. 
In 1862 he became war governor of Ten- 
nessee and carried out a thankless and dif- 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson be- 
came Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 as 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character. 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoln’s 
death, Johnson sought to carry out his 
policy but without his political skill. The 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad- — 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and 
attempted to limit the power of the exec- 
utive concerning appointments and re- 
movals. The conflict culminated with John- 
son’s impeachment for attempting to re- 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act which 
required senatorial concurrence for such 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one 
vote to get the two-thirds necessary for 
conviction. 

After his presidency, Johnson maintained 
an interest in politics and in 1875 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carter 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. He 
married Eliza McCardle in 1827. An honest, 
courageous and intelligent man, Johnson 
lacked the tact, patience and self-control 
to be an effective President. 


The standard biographies are by Win- 
ston, Stryker and Milton. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 


was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He 
finished West Point in 1843 and served 
without particular distinction in the Mexi- 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent. 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding officer 
about his drinking habits, and for the 
next six years held a wide variety of jobs 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he sought a command and 
soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadier 
general. His continuing successes in the 
western theaters, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought him 
national fame and soon the command of 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im- 
placable policy of concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 1866 
he was made full general. 

Grant’s relations with Johnson grew 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, Grant 
was elected with 214 electoral votes to 80 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour. From 
the start Grant showed his unfitness for 
the office. His cabinet was weak, his do- 
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mestic policy was confused, many of his 
intimate associates were corrupt. The no- 
table achievement in foreign affairs was 
the settlement of controversies with Great 
Britain in the Treaty of London (1871), 
negotiated by his able Secretary of State, 
Hamilton Fish. 


‘Nominated for a second term, he de- 
_feated Horace Greeley, the Democratic and 
‘Liberal Republican candidate, 286 votes to 
63. The Panic of 1873 created difficulties for 
his second term. 


After retiring from office, Grant toured 
Europe for two years and returned in time 
to accede to a third-term boom, but was 
beaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
and bad business judgment darkened his 
last years, but he worked steadily at the 
Personal Memoirs which were to be so suc- 
cessful when published after his death 
at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
York, on July 23, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
turn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 
general who should never have accepted 
the presidency. The standard biographies 
are by Hesseltine and Woodward. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 


was born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
1822. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
the Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
in Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
joined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
major general. He served in Congress from 
1865 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
tation for honesty and efficiency in two 
terms as governor of Ohio. His re-election 
aS governor in 1875 made him the logi- 
cal candidate for those Republicans who 
wished to stop James G. Blaine in 1876, and 
he was successfully nominated. 


The result of the election was for some 
time in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
returns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate, had the larger pop- 
ular vote but was adjudged by the strictly 
partisan decisions of the Electoral Com- 
mission to have one less electoral vote, 185 
to 184. The national acceptance of this re- 
sult was due in part to the general un- 
derstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
conciliatory policy toward the South. He 
withdrew the troops from the South, took 
@ conservative position on financial and 
labor issues and urged civil service reform. 


Hayes served only one term by his own 
wish and spent the rest of his life in vari- 
ous humanitarian endeavors. He died in 
Fremont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
hard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
Hayes represented the best type of Re- 
publican of his day. The standard biogra- 
phies are by Eckenrode and Williams. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 
the last President to be born in a log 
cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entered 
Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 he 
married Lucretia Rudolph. During the Civil 
War he had a promising career, rising to 
the rank of major general of volunteers; 
but in 1863 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary abil- 
ities soon made him the leading Republi- 
can in the House, though his record was 
marred by his unorthodox acceptance of a 
fee in the DeGolyer paving contract case 
and by suspicions of his complicity in the 
Crédit Mobilier scandal. 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- 
ate, but instead became the presidential 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a result 
of a deadlock in the Republican conven- 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 155 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s adminis- 
tration was barely under way when he 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died in 
Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 
1881. An attractive and eloquent man, he 
was much beloved in his day. 


The standard biographies are by Smith 
and Caldwell. 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR 


was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on October 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, he 
became a successful New York lawyer. In 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon. During the 
Civil War he held administrative jobs in 
the Republican state administration and 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the Port 
of New York by Grant. This post gave 
him control over considerable patronage; 
and, though not personally corrupt, Arthur 
managed his power in the interests of the 
New York machine so openly that Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877 called for an investiga- 
tion, and in 1878 Arthur was suspended 
from his responsibilities. 


In 1880 Arthur was nominated for Vice 
President in the hope of conciliating the 
followers of Grant and the powerful New 
York machine. As President on Garfield’s 
assassination, Arthur, stepping out of his 
familiar role as spoilsman, backed civil 
service reform, reorganized the cabinet and 
prosecuted political associates accused of 
post office graft. Losing machine support 
and failing to gain the reformers, he was 
not renominated. He died in New York City 
on November 18, 1886. A tall, handsome, 
dignified man with real administrative 
abilities, he was a better President than 
his previous record promised. The stand- 
ard biography is by Howe. 


STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND 
was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
bar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 
there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
sions into Democratic politics, for more 
than twenty years. He did not participate 
in the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
1881, he carried through a reform program 
80 ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
cessfully for governor in 1882. In 1884 he 
won the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
spotless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
candidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 

As President, Cleveland pushed civil 
service reform, opposed the pension grab 
and attacked the high tariff rates. While 
in the White House he married Frances 
Folsom (1886). Renominated in 1888, 
Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
rison, polling more popular but fewer elec- 
toral votes. In 1892 he was re-elected over 
Harrison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes for 
James B. Weaver, the Populist candidate. 
When the Panic of 1893 burst upon the 
country, Cleveland’s attempts to solve it 
by sound-money measures alienated the 
free-silver wing of the party, while his 
tariff policy alienated the protectionists. 
In 1894 he sent troops to break the Pull- 
man strike. In foreign affairs his firmness 
.caused Great Britain to back down in the 
Venezuela border dispute. 


In his last years Cleveland was an active 
and much respected public figure. He died 
in Princeton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
An honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
Cleveland was an old-fashioned liberal in 
the nineteenth-century sense who was baf- 
fled by the new problems of industrial 
society. The standard biographies are by 
Nevins and McElroy. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 


was born in North Bend, Ohio, on August 
20, 1833, the grandson of William Henry 
Harrison. A graduate of Miami University, 
he took up the law in Indiana and became 
active in Republican politics. In 1853 he 
married Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
Civil War he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general. A sound-money Republican, he 
was elected senator from Indiana in 1880 
and in 1888 received the Republican nomi- 
nation for President on the 8th ballot. 
Though behind on the popular vote, he 
won over Grover Cleveland in the electoral 
college by 233 to 168. 

As President, Benjamin Harrison failed 
to please either the bosses or the reform 
element in the party. In foreign affairs he 
backed Secretary of State Blaine whose 
policy foreshadowed later American im- 


perialism. In 1892 Harrison was renomi- 
nated, but Cleveland beat him in the elec- 
tion. His wife died in the White House in 


1892, and Harrison married her niece, Mary — 


Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. After his 
presidency, he resumed law practice. He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 
13, 1901. Harrison was an honest man of 
very medium abilities. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major in 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily till 1891, 
except for 1883-85. His faithful advocacy 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 


tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio in’ 


1892 and Republican presidential candidate 
in 1896. The business community, alarmed 
by the progressivism of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley’s 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to 
176 in the electoral college. ; 

The chief event of McKinley’s adminis- 
tration was the war with Spain which 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands, With imperialism 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan again 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. On 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffalo 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and he 
died there on September 14. 

The standard biography is by Olcott. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


was born in New York City on October 27, 
1858. A Harvard graduate, he was early 
interested in ranching, in politics and in 
writing picturesque historical narratives. 
He was a Republican member of the New 
York Assembly in 1882-84, an unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1886, 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner under 
Harrison, Police Commissioner of New York 
City in 1895 and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy under McKinley in 1897. After 
exuding a belligerence which helped bring 
on the war with Spain, he resigned in 1898 
to help organize a volunteer regiment 
named the Rough Riders and take a more 
direct part in the war. Always publicity- 
shrewd, he won the New York guberna- 
torial nomination in 1898 in spite of pro- 
nounced lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the bosses. 

After two years of T.R. in Albany, the 
New York bosses succeeded in getting him 
the vice-presidential nomination in 1900. 


Roosevelt accepted it with reluctance, féeel- 
ing that his career had been ruined. As 
President on McKinley’s assassination, he 
perceived the new popular mood of pro- 
gressivism and initiated a policy of trust 
busting, designed to control giant corpora- 
tions. He also strengthened government 
powers over interstate commerce and 
launched a conservation program to save 
natural resources. In foreign affairs he pur- 
sued a truculent policy, permitting the 
instigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
pose of Colombian objections to the Pan- 
ama Canal and helping to maintain the 
balance of power in the East by bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end. 
In 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
Parker, his conservative Democratic op- 
ponent, by an electoral margin of 336 to 
140. 


Following his second term he went big- 
game hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
On his return to the United States, his 
increasing coldness toward Taft led him 
to overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
term ambitions and to re-enter politi¢s. 
Defeated by the machine in the Republi- 
can convention of 1912, he organized the 
Progressive party and polled more votes 
than Taft, though the split brought about 
the election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
Roosevelt strongly favored intervention in 
the European war. He became deeply em- 
bittered at Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
to raise a volunteer division. He died in 
Oyster Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
He was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
Hathaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
1886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
life, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
and thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
imagination of the American people. He 
was one of the great personalities of Amer- 
ican history. The standard biography is by 
Pringle. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 


ber 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered’ 


Ohio Republican politics in the eighteen 
eighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
From 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 
superior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
eral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
the federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
appointed him president of the Philippine 
Commission and in 1901 governor general. 
Taft had great success in pacifying the 
Filipinos, solving the problem of the 
church lands, improving economic condi- 
tions and establishing limited self-govern- 
ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904- 
08 further demonstrated. his capacity as 
administrator and conciliator; and he was 
Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor in 1908, 
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In the election he polled 321 electoral votes 
to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. 


As President, though he carried on many 
of. Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing 
of the party and displayed mounting ir- 
ritability and indecision. After his de- 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con- 
stitutional law at Yale. In 1921 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. He died in Washington on March 
8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 
good-humored, Taft excelled as an admin- 
istrator and judge, not as a political 
leader. 


The standard biography is by Pringle. 


THOMAS WOODROW WILSON 
was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he 
turned from law practice to post-graduate 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1886. 
He taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made president 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life of 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate in New Jersey. His success in 
fighting the machine and putting through 
a reform program attracted national at- 
tention. 


In 1912, after a protracted contest at 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democratic 
nomination on the 46th ballot. In the 
election he received 435 electoral votes to 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under the 
standard of the New Freedom to enact a 
program of domestic reform, including the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, the establishment of the Federal 


' Trade Commission and other measures de- 


signed to restore competition in the face 
of the great monopolies. In foreign affairs, 
while privately sympathetic with the Al- 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutrality 
in the European war and warned both sides 
against encroachments on American inter- 
ests. 


Re-elected in 1916 as a peace candidate, 
he tried to mediate between the warring 
nations; but, when the Germans resumed 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917, 
Wilson brought the United States into 
what he now believed was a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. He supplied 
the classic formulations of Allied war aims; 
and the armistice of November, 1918, was 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versailles 
to lay the foundations for enduring peace. 
He accepted the imperfections of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in the expectation that they 
could be remedied by action within the 
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League of Nations. He probably could have 
secured ratification of the treaty if he had 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the mild reservationists; but his in- 
sistence on all or nothing eventually 
caused the diehard isolationists and die- 
hard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
compromise. 


In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
paralytic stroke which limited his future 
activity. After the presidency he lived on 
in retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
ary 3, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
to Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
and in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
of high principle, inspiring eloquence and 
great intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
first leader to fire the imagination of the 
masses of the world with the vision of 
world peace. The standard biography is by 
Baker. 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
was born in Morrow County, Ohio, on No- 
vember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio Cen- 
tral College, Harding became interested 
in journalism and in 1884 bought the 
Marion (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 
a wealthy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 
As his paper prospered, he entered Re- 
publican politics, serving as state senator 
(1899-1903), and as lieutenant governor 
(1904-06). In 1910 he was defeated for gov- 
ernor but in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
ate. His reputation as orator made him 
keynoter in the 1916 convention. 


When the 1920 Republican convention 
was deadlocked between Leonard Wood 
and Frank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
the dark-horse nominee on' his solemn 
affirmation that there was no reason in 
his past that he should not be. Straddling 
the League question, Harding was elected 
easily, with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
James M. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 
His cabinet contained some able men, but 
also some manifestly unfit for public Office. 
Harding’s own intimates were mediocre 
when they were not corrupt. The impend- 
ing disclosure of scandals in the Interior 
and Justice departments and in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
profoundly worried him. On his return 
from Alaska in 1923, he died suddenly at 
San Francisco on August 2. A handsome 
and genial man, undiscriminating in his 
associates, lacking in political ideas or 
fortitude, Harding was totally unfitted for 
the presidency. 


JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 


was born in Plymouth, Vermont, on July 
4, 1872. An Amherst graduate, he went 
into law practice at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1897. He married Grace Anna 
Goedhue in 1905. He entered Republican 


state politics, becoming successively mayor 
of Northampton, state. senator, lieutenant 
governor and, in 1919, governor. His con- 
duet in regard to the Boston police strike 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeserved 
reputation for decisive action and brought 
him the Republican vice-presidential nom- 
ination in 1920. After Harding’s death 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandals 
with care and finally managed to save the 
Republican party from public blame for 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1924 Coolidge won re-election without 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 
136 for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and 
13 for Robert M. La Follette running on the 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like his 
first, was characterized by a general satis- 
faction with the existing economic order. 
AG stated that he did not choose to run 
n 1928. 


After his presidency, Coolidge lived 
quietly in Northampton, writing an: un- 
illuminating Autobiography and conduct- 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1983. 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality and 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu- 
lar President in the boom period. The 
standard biographies are by White and 
Fuess. 


' HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, an August 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worked 
from 1895 to 1913 as a mining engineer 
and consultant in North America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar- 
ried Lou Henry. During the First World 
War he served with distinction as chairman 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon-° 
don, as chairman of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium and as United States 
Food Administrator. His political affilia- 
tions were still sufficiently indeterminate 
for him to be mentioned as a possibility 
for both Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations in 1920; but after the election he 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


In the election of 1928 Hoover received 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred E. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soon 
faced the worst depression in the nation’s 
history; but his attacks upon it were 
hampered by his devotion to the theory 
that the forces which brought the crisis 
would soon bring the revival, and then by 
his belief that in too many areas the fed- 
eral government had no power to act. In 
a@- succession of vetoes he struck down 
measures proposing a national employment 
system or national relief; he reduced in- 
come tax rates; and only at the end of his 
term did he yield to popular pressure and 
set up agencies such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make emergency 
loans to assist business. 
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After his 1932 defeat, Hoover returned 


to private business. In 1946, President Tru- 


man charged him with various world food 
missions; and from 1947-49, he was head 


of the Commission on Organization of the 


Executive Branch of the Government. In 
1958, he became head of the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


was born in Hyde Park, New York, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
was elected to the New York state senate 
as a Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by Woodrow Wilson in 1913. In 1920 his 
radiant personality and his war services 
resulted in his nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
After his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
tice in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
velt was stricken with infantile paralysis 
while at Campobello, New Brunswick. After 
a long and gallant fight against the dis- 
ease he recovered partial use of his legs. 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at the 
Democratic national conventions for the 
nomination of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt was 
himself induced to run for governor of 
New York. He was elected and was re- 
elected in 1930. 


In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and im- 
mediately launched a campaign which 
brought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
couraged nation. He won the election over 
Herbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
in the electoral college. His first term was 
characterized by an unfolding of the New 
Deal program, with greater benefits for 
labor, the farmers and the unemployed, 
and the progressive estrangement of most 
of the business community. 


At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
of the menace to world peace involved in 
the existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
tention on the trend of events in Europe 
and Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
nounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
in 1936 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
overwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 
8; and the gathering international crisis 
caused him to decide to run again in 1940, 
He defeated Wendell L. Willkie, 449 to 82. 


Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 
aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
Russia was opposed, until the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor restored national 
unity. During the war Roosevelt shelved 
the New Deal in the interests of concili- 
ating the business community, both in 
order to get full production during the 
war and to prepare the way for a united 


acceptance of the peace settlements after 
the war. A series of conferences with 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 
down the bases for the postwar world. In 
1944 he was elected to a fourth term, run- 
ning against Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his 
return from the Yalta Conference. His 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he 
married in 1905, is a woman of great abil- 
ity who made significant contributions to 
her husband’s policies. No President has 
been faced with so many staggering respon- 
sibilities, both at home and abroad. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


was born on a farm near Lamar, Mis- 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 
World War he served in France with the 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery 
business in Kansas City, Truman entered 
local politics. Under the sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of 
Missouri, he held a number of local offices, 
preserving his personal honesty in the 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political 
machine, In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940. During 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup- 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course 
of his second term, an appointment as head 
of a Senate committee to investigate war 
production brought out his special qual- 
ities of honesty, common sense and hard 
work, and he won widespread respect. 

Elected Vice President in 1944, Truman 
became President upon Roosevelt's death 
in 1945 and immediately had to face com- 
plex postwar problems, both domestic and 
foreign. His first attempts did not meet 
with marked success, and the Republicans 
won control of Congress in 1946. The next 
two years were distinguished by the Tru- 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and civil- 
rights proposals; and his general record, 
highlighted by a vigorous Fair Deal cam- 
paign, brought about his unexpected and 
impressive re-election in 1948. 

Truman’s second term was primarily 
concerned with the Cold War with the 
Soviet Union, the implementing of the 
North Atlantic Pact, the United Nations 
police action in Korea, and the vast re- 
armament program with its accompanying 
problems of economic stabilization. 

On Mar. 29, 1952, Truman announced 
that he would not run again for the Presi- 
dency. He campaigned actively for Adlai E. 
Stevenson. After Eisenhower’s inaugura- 
tion, Truman returned to his Independence, 
Missouri, home to write his memoirs coy- 
ering the period 1935-53. He further 
busied himself with the organization of 
the Harry S. Truman Library in Grand- 
view, Missouri. z : 
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DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


was born in Denison, Texas, on October 14, 
1890. His ancestors lived in Germany, and 
emigrated to America, settling in Pennsyl- 
vania, early in the 18th century. His father, 
David, had a general store in Hope, Kansas, 
which failed. After a brief time in Texas, 
the family moved to Abilene, Kansas, when 
young Dwight was about a year old. 


After graduating from Abilene High 
School in 1909, Dwight Eisenhower did 
odd jobs for almost two years. He won an 
appointment to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, but it turned out that he was 
too old for admittance. Then he received 
an appointment in 1910 to West Point. He 
Was graduated as a second lieutenant in 
1915. 


To his regret, he did not see service in 
World War I, having been assigned to the 
19th Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
There he met Mamie Geneva Doud, whom 
he married in Denver on July 1, 1916. 
Their first son died in infancy. Their 
second son is Major John Sheldon Doud 
Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower’s dearest wish in his Army 
career was to be given a combat command, 
but the Army recognized his administra- 
tive talents and kept him in staff posts. 


A paper he wrote about 1930 attracted the 
attention of General Douglas MacArthur, 
then Chief of Staff, who asked that Eisen- 
hower be assigned to his office. When Mac- 
Arthur went to the Philippines as military 
adviser in 1935, Eisenhower accompanied 
him and remained with him until 1939. 

General George C. Marshall brought him 
into the War Department General Staff 
and, in 1942, put him in command of the 
Allied invasion of North Africa. In 1944, 
Eisenhower was made Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of the invasion of Europe. 

After the war, Eisenhower served as 
Army Chief of Staff from November 1945 
until February 1948, when he was ap- 
pointed president of Columbia University. 
His book Crusade in Europe sold more than 
800,000 copies and brought him $635,000. 

In December 1950, President Truman re- 
called Eisenhower to active duty to com- 
mand the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces in Europe. He held this post 
until the end of May 1952. 

In the Republican Convention of July 
1952 in Chicago, Eisenhower won the Presi- 
dential nomination on the first ballot in a 
close race with Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. In November, he won the election, 


defeating Adlai E. Stevenson by an elec-— 


toral vote of 442 to 89. 


How to Number the Presidents 


Is President Eisenhower the 33rd Presi- 
dent? Or is he the 34th? 

The difficulty started with Grover Cleve- 
land. He became our 22nd President back 
in 1885. Then came Benjamin Harrison, 
who was obviously the 23rd President, 
serving from 1889-93. At this point, Cleve- 
land returned to the White House for a 
second (but nonconsecutive) term. 

Cleveland was still the same man who 
had been our 22nd President. But in his 
later term, it would look silly—some folks 
thought—to continue to call him our 22nd 
President. That would make the 22nd 
President follow the 23rd. Numbers should 
go in order—so ran the argument—and 
Cleveland should therefore be designated 
both as the 22nd President in his first 
term and as the 24th in his second term. 

The people who argued the other way 
found an eloquent spokesman in John 
Kieran. He said: “Write down the names 
of all the Presidents, and you will only 
get 33. If you write Cleveland twice, 
you'll get 34—but in that case you’ve got 
to write Franklin D. Roosevelt’s name 
four times. Until they prove to me that 
Grover Cleveland was two men, Hisenhower 
can’t be the 34th President.” 


The Congressional Directory, which must 
be considered the official final authority, 
grappled with the problem of numbering 
the Presidents. Until recent years, it has 
followed John Kieran’s theory: it listed 
Cleveland as the 22nd President, but not 
as the 24th. No number was given to his 
second term. On that reckoning, Harry S. 
Truman was inaugurated, according to the 
Congressional Directory, the 32nd Presi- 
dent in 1949. Cautiously, the Directory 
printed: “NOTE: The figures indicate the 
number of persons who have served as 
President. ...” 

After the election of President Truman, 
and before the election of President 
Eisenhower, the Congressional Directory 
changed its official mind. In the current 
issue, Truman is the 33rd President, and 
Fisenhower is listed as the 34th. (Cleve- 
land has two numbers—22nd and 24th.) 

In conformity with officialdom, the In- 
formation Please Almanac is now recording 
the numbers of the Presidents in the same 
manner as the Congressional Directory. But 
we can’t help thinking of John Kieran’s 
remark: “put the busts of all the Presi- 
dents in a row and count them and you'll 
get 33 and only 33.” 
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HAWAII (1893): U. S. Marines, ordered to 
land by U. S. Minister Stevens, aided the 
revolutionary Committee of Safety in over- 
throwing the native government. Stevens 
then proclaimed Hawaii a U. S. protectorate. 
Annexation, resisted by the Democratic re- 
gime in Washington, was not formally ac- 
complished until 1898. 


CHINA (1900): Boxers (a group of Chinese 
revolutionists) occupied Peking and laid 
siege to foreign legations. U. S. troops 
joined an international expedition which 
relieved the city. 


PANAMA (1903): After Colombia had re- 
jected a proposed agreement for relinquish- 
ing sovereignty over the Panama Canal 
Zone, revolution broke out, aided by pro- 
moters of the Panama Canal Co. Two U. S. 
warships were standing by to protect Ameri- 
can privileges. The U. S. recognized the 
Republic of Panama on Nov. 6. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (1904): When the 
Dominican Republic failed to meet debts 
owed to the U. S. and foreign creditors, 
Theodore Roosevelt declared the U. S. inten- 
tion of exercising “international police 
power” in the Western Hemisphere whenever 
necessary. The U. S. accordingly adminis- 
tered customs and managed debt payments 
of the Dominican Republic from 1905-07. 


NICARAGUA ({9i11): The possibility of for- 
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U. S. Military Actions Other Than Declared Wars 


eign control over Nicaragua’s canal route 
lead to U. S. intervention and agreement. 
The U.S. landed Marines in Nicaragua (Aug. 
14, 1912) to protect American interests there. 
A small detachment remained until 1933. 


MEXICO (1914): Mexican Dictator Huerta, 
opposed by President Wilson, had the sup- 
port of European governments, An incident 
involving unarmed U. S. sailors in Tampico 
lead to the landing of U. S. forces on Mexi-. 
can soil. Vera Cruz was bombarded by the 
Navy to prevent the landing of munitions 
from a German vessel. At the point of war, 
both powers agreed to mediation by Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile. Huerta abdicated, and 
Carranza succeeded to the presidency. 


HAITI (1915): U. S. Marines interposed 
a military occupation. Haiti signed a treaty 
making it a virtual protectorate of the U. S. 
until troops were withdrawn in 1934. 


MEXICO (1916): Raids by Pancho Villa 
cost American lives on both sides of the 
border. President Carranza consented to a 
punitive expedition lead by Gen. Pershing, 
but antagonism grew in Mexico. Wilson 
withdrew the U. S. force when war with 
Germany became imminent. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (1916): Renewed 
intervention in the Dominican Republic 
with internal administration by U. 8. naval 
officers lasted until 1924, 


Annual Salaries of Federal Officials 


RSOSINGNE. Ol ENO LOS a0) 5' 107019 8Ga, cielo ticle ore san) a $100,000: 
Vice Presidentiof the U.S... 0..5.3...-.50.-% 30,0002 
ABINET MEMDEISIOS oc oF os facie tte bie. oe uel eae 22,500 
Undersecretaries of executive departments. ... 17,500 
Deputy Secretary of Defense................ 20,000 


Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force..... 18,000 
Senators and Representatives............... 12,500 
Speaker of the House ......../) 2.505 sneer 30,0002 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.......... 25,500 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court...... 25,000 


1 Plus taxable $50,000 for expenses and a nontaxable sum (not to exceed $40,000 a year)§for traveling and eee 


entertainment expenses. 
All salaries shown above are taxable. 


2 Plus nontaxable $10,000 for expenses. 


3 Plus nontaxable $2,500 for expenses. 


Footnotes for Table on Opposite Page 


‘ — — : D— ocratic; W—Whig; R—Repubilean; U—Union. 
Bee Faccck ocnept as indionte SS aaees fortes election. The party system in the U.S. made its appear- 


4 Democratic-Republican. * Diéd in Offie Apr. 20, 1812. 


party as President, except as indicated. 
ance sum : het nt pe first term. 

Nov. 23, c 
10 Died in office (shot Apr. 14 by John Wilkes Booth). 
by Charles J. Guitesu). 13 Died in office Noy. 25, 1885. 
in office Nov. 21, 1899. 48 Died in office Oct. 30, 1912. 


_ It renominated Lincoln for President; for Vice 
Miineuee Pea aes as a Republican Vice President and President, Johnson un 


, U.S. Senator. 
7 Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become BP i ate Rie pad 


14 Died In office (shot Sept. 6 by Leon F. Czolgosz). 
a The Republican Nationai Convention of 1864 adopted 


2 Same 


6 Died in office 
9 Died in office Apr. 18, 1853. 

12 Died in office (shot July 2 
18 Died 


8 Died in office. 


i - it nominated Johnson, a War Democrat. 
rian doubtedly considered himself 


strictly a member of the Union party. When that party broke apart after 1868, he returned to the Democratic party. 


18 Johnson was not a professed church member; however, he adm 


ired the Baptist prineipies of church government. 
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| gaa’ Wives of the Presidents of the United States 
Year and place 
President _ Wife’s name of birth Married Died Sons Daughters 
Washington Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis 1732, Va. 1759 1802 a <5 
John Adams Abigail Smith 1744, Mass. 1764 1818 3 2 
Jefferson Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va. 1772 1782 - 5 
Madison Mrs. Dorothy “Dolly” Payne Todd 1772, N.C. 1794 1849 ia te 
Monroe Eliza Kortright 1768, N.Y. 1786 1830 ae 2 
5. Q. Adams Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 3 1 
Jackson Mrs. Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va. 1791 1828 aa *? 
_ Van Buren Hannah Hoes 1783, N.Y. 1807 1819 é a 
_ WAH. Harrison Anna Symmes 1775, N.J. 1795 1864 6 4 
Tyler Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 3 4 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N.Y. 1844 1889 5 2 
Polk . Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn 1824 1891 a a5 
Taylor Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1852 1 5 
Fillmore Abigail Powers 1798, N.Y. 1826 1853 1 1 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 Rk = 
Pierce Jane Means Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 1863 3 Se 
Buchanan (Unmarried) <—o soe ieee eS 7 
Lincoln Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 oe 
Johnson Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn 1827 1876 3 2 
Grant Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 3 “1 
Hayes Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 Fs 1 
Garfield Lucretia;Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 5 Z 
Arthur Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2 1 
Cleveland Frances Folsom 1864, N.Y. 1886 1947 2 3 
B. Harrison Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 1 1 
Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896 1948 - 1 
McKinley Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 oe 2 
T. Roosevelt Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass. 1880 1884 2 1 
Edith Kermit Carow 1861, Conn. 1886 1948 4 1 
Taft Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 2 1 
Wilson Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 5 3 
Mrs, Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va. 1915 So 8 ee a. 
Harding Mrs. Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891 1924 A a 
Coolidge Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905 ee 2 ae 
Hoover Lou Henry 1875, lowa 1899 1944 2 : 
F. D. Roosevelt Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N.Y. 1905 ened 5 1 
Truman Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 1919 eats oe 1 
Eisenhower Mamie}Geneva Doud 1896, lowa 1916 ee 2 a 
National Committee Chairmen Since 1916 
Source: Republican and Democratic National Committees. 
Chairman and (state) Term Chairman and (state) Term 
Republican Republican (Contd.) 
William R. Willcox (N. Y.)...........ccccecvece . 1916-18 C, Wesley: Robarts (Kans.): ......occcnsisertene sis 1953-53 
MFCHAYS CNG, doe dvlccr.s cones kiskie er 1918-21 Leonard W.iRall'‘(N. YD: 3... «csc scchnstentemen ce s 1953- 
John T. Adams (lowa)............cececcucecees 1921-24 Democratic - 
William M. Butler (Mass.)...............eceee0e 1924-28 Vance McCormick (Pa.)....,....... asia gs ste 1916-19 
BUBB FLEW OLK (COO; vaca geidss ocak she side esc’ss 1928-29 Homer Cummings (Conn.)...........ceeeeeeeees 1919-20 
Claudius H. Huston (Tenn.).............cececeee 1929-30 George White (Ohio)...............cccccecn eee 1920-21 
BUTEOM LG ROSSICONIO) <3... cry occtoeacntes eases 1930-32 Cordell, Uull | CTenn:).ccesnss ore tcanerh cee noes 1921-24 
Everett Sanders (Ind.)................. 1932-34 Clom: Shaver: (W..Va.)iswscicctecs sow bastaoeeeeee 1924-28 
Henry P. Fletcher (Pa.),.............. -e». 1934-36 JOHN TERaskobCNiey es oon pe cacc cosas 1928-32 
John Hamilton (Kans.).............cccccccscess 1936-40 James:A: Farley (NSN Dic 5-3csnonses rose cer ee 1932-40 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Mass.)...........--.ee0e0 1940-42 Edward J. Flynn. (NoYes. nn: coseneee enon aee 1940-43 
Harrison E. Spangler (lowa)...........2.....006 1942-44 Frank C. Walker (Mont.)..............-2ceceeee 1943-44 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. (N. Y.)..............02000 1944-46 Robert E. Hannegan (Mo.).........-....2-eceeee 1944-47 
Carroll Reece (Tenn.)............-.....-cececee 1946-48 JHoward, McGrath (R:1.).2-. as. nee eeee eee 1947-49 
AU GHD! SCOL SIT Davee tcck ccs s cncsce oe 1948-49 William M. Boyle, Jr. (Mo.)...............-ee0ee 1949-51 
Guy G. Gabrielson (N. J.)..........-0....ec ee eee 1949-52 Frank E. McKinney (Ind.)...............--2-0-- 1951-52 
Arthur E. Summerfield (Mich.).................. 1952-53 Stephen A. Mitchell (ill). 0.2... 2.05. -ce coerce 1952- 


Republican National Committee: 1625 I St., Washington 6, D. C, 
Democratic National Committee: 1001 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. Cy 
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Government Departments and Agencies 


Source: U.S. Government Manual. 
(Unless otherwise indicated, addresses shown are in Washington, D.C.) 


Executive Office of the President 
THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


1600 Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 
Activities: Serves President in perform- 
ance of activities incident to his office. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Executive Office Bldg. 

Established: June 10, 1921, 

Activities: Assists President in preparing 
budget and formulating fiscal program; 
supervises administration of budget; co- 
ordinates advice on proposed legislation; 
plans improvements in statistical services; 
keeps President informed of progress of ac- 
tivities by government agencies so that 
Congressional appropriations are spent 
most economically. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL (NSC) 


Executive Office Bldg. 

Members: 6. Established: July 26, 1947. 

Activities: Assesses and appraises objec- 
tives, commitments and risks of U. S. in 
relation to our actual and potential mili- 
tary power in interests of national security. 
Central Intelligence Agency advises NSC on 
all intelligence matters. Operations Coordi- 
nating Board provides for integrated im- 
plementation of national security policies, 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
(CEA) 

Executive Office Bldg. 

Members: 3. Established: Feb. 20, 1946. 

Activities: Assists President in prepara- 
tion of economic reports to Congress; 
studies economic trends; appraises govern- 
ment activities on nation’s economy; 
recommends economic policies. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
(ODM) 


Executive Office Bldg. 

Established: 1953. 

Activities: Advises President on co-ordi- 
nation of military, industrial and civilian 
mobilization. 


Executive Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

21st St. & Virginia Ave., NW. 

Established: 1781 as Department of For- 
eign Affairs; reconstituted, 1789, following 
adoption of Constitution; name changed to 
Department of State Sept. 15, 1789. 

Activities: Determines government policy 
in relation to international problems; for- 
mulates measures for promoting friendship 
with other countries; develops policies and 
programs for U. S. participation in GeeN. 
and other international organizations; con- 
ducts correspondence with our representa- 


tives abroad and with accredited foreign 
representatives here. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 

Established: Sept. 2, 1789. 

Activities: Manages national finances; 
grants warrants for money drawn from 
Treasury pursuant to legal appropriations; 
handles collection of revenue; keeps and 
renders public accounts; prepares plans for 
improvement of revenue and for support 
of public credit; reports annually to Con- 
gress on condition of public finances; con- 
trols coinage and printing of money; ad- 
ministers Coast Guard, Bureau of Narcotics 
and Secret Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Pentagon 

Established: July 26, 1947, as National 
Military Establishment; name changed to 
Department of Defense on Aug. 10, 1949. 
Subordinate to Secretary of Defense are 
Secretaries of Army, Navy, Air Force. 

Activities: Provides for security of U. S. 
by establishing integrated policies and 
procedures; co-ordinates and directs the 
activities of 3 separately administered mil- 
itary departments (Army, Navy, Air Force). 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Constitution Ave. & 9th St., NW. 


Established: Office of Attorney General 


was created Sept. 24, 1789. Although he 
was one of original Cabinet members, 
he was not executive department head 
until June 22, 1870, when Department of 
Justice was established. 

Activities: Provides means for enforcing 
Federal laws; investigates and detects vio- 
lations; represents U. S. in legal matters 
generally and gives advice and opinions 
when requested by President or heads of 
executive departments; directs FBI and 
Bureau Prisons. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

12th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 

Established: Office of Postmaster General 
and temporary post office system created 
Sept. 22, 1789. Act of Feb. 20, 1792, made 
detailed provisions for Post Office Depart- 
ment. Postmaster General became Cabinet 
member in 1829. Department received 
executive status June 8, 1872. 

Activities: Maintains Postal Service of 
U. S. and executes all laws relative to it; 
negotiates, subject to approval of President, 
postal treaties with foreign governments. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Dept. of the Interior Bldg. 
Established: Mar. 3, 1849. 


ppp my 


Activities: Develops and conserves natu- 
_ ral resources of U. S. and territories; super- 
vises public business relating to such 
offices as General Land Office, Bureau of 
- Reclamation, Geological Survey, Office of 

Indian Affairs, National Park Service, Bu- 
-reau of Mines, Division of Territories and 


“x Island Possessions, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


12th St. & The Mall, SW. 

Established: May 15, 1862. Administered 
by Commissioner of Agriculture until Feb. 
9, 1889, when it was made executive de- 
partment and office of Secretary was 
created. 

Activities: Conducts comprehensive re- 
_ search and educational program relating to 
agriculture; provides crop reports, com- 
- modity standards, meat inspection and 
- other marketing services; administers na- 
tional forests; aids in flood control; admin- 
isters price-support and production-adjust- 
ment programs; makes loans to farmers. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


14th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 

Established: Department of Commerce 
and Labor was created Feb.. 14, 1903. On 
Mar. 4, 1918, all labor activities were trans- 
ferred out of Department of Commerce 
and Labor and it was renamed Department 
of Commerce. 

Activities: Fosters and develops foreign 
and domestic commerce of U. S.; maintains 
Bureau of the Census, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Maritime Administration, Inland 
Waterways Corp., Patent Office, Bureau of 
Public Roads, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Weather Bureau, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


14th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 

Established; Bureau of Labor was cre- 
ated in 1884 under Department of the 
Interior; later became independent depart- 
ment without executive rank. Returned to 
bureau satus in Department of Commerce 
and Labor, but on Mar. 4, 1913, became 
independent executive department under 
its present name. 

Activities; Promotes welfare of wage 
earners of U. S.; improving their working 
conditions and advancing their opportu- 
nities for profitable employment; directs 
collection and collation of statistics con- 
cerning labor conditions; promulgates and 
enforces certain maximum-hour, mini- 
mum-wage, child-labor, safety and health 
stipulations in connection with govern- 
ment supply contracts; investigates labor 
matters pertaining to children. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND WELFARE 


4th St. & Independence Ave., SW. 


Established: Apr, 11, 1953, replacing Fed- 
eral Security Agency, which was created 
Apr. 25, 1939. 

Activities: Supervises and co-ordinates 
various organizations within the depart- 
ment. Organizations are: Food and Drug 
Administration, Office of Education, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Public Health 
Service, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Social Se- 
curity Administration; also following Fed- 
erally owned corporations: American 
Printing House for the Blind, Gallaudet 
College and Howard University. 


Independent Agencies 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION (AEC) 
19th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 
Members: 5. Established: Aug. 1, 1946. 
Activities: Promotes Federally conducted 
and private research and development; 
controls dissemination of information and 
ownership and use of fissionable and fu- 
sionable materials. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD (CAB) 
Dept. of Commerce Bldg. 
Members; 5. Established: June 30, 1940. 
Activities; Regulates economic aspects of 
U. S. air carrier operation; prescribes 
safety standards; investigates and analyzes 
aircraft accidents; assists in development 
of international air transportation. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SION (FCC) 

Post Office Dept. Bldg. 

Members: 7. Established: 1934. 

Activities: Regulates interstate and for- 
eign communications by wire and radio, 
including amateur radio and TV; regulates 
operator’s licenses; classifies radio stations 
and prescribes their services; enforces use 
of radio for safety purposes on U. S. ships. 


COMMIS- 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM (FRS), 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
20th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 
Members: 7, Established: Dec. 23, 1913. 
Activities: Supervises Federal Reserve 
banks; influences credit conditions; regu- 
lates open-market operations; issues Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (FTC) 
6th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., NW. 
Members: 5, Established; Sept. 26, 1914. 
Activities: Prevents unfair competition, 

deceptive practices, false advertising, price 

discrimination, monopolies. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
(HHFA) 
1626 K St., NW. 
Established; July 27, 1947. 
Activities; Provides single agency respon- 
sible for principal housing programs and 
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functions of Federal government; super- 
vises and co-ordinates activities of Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA), 
Federal Home Loan Bank, Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) and Public Housing 
Administration (PHA). 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
(IcCc) 

12th St. & Constitution Ave., NW. 

Members: 11. Established: Feb. 4, 1887. 

Activities: Regulates railroads, motor 
carriers, water carriers and freight for- 
warders as to rates, through-routes, services 
and bills of lading; authorizes mergers or 
consolidations; authorizes issue of secur- 
ities by carriers. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
(NLRB) 
3rd & C Sts., SW. 
Members: 5. Established; July 5, 1935. 
Activities: Prevents unfair labor practices 
by employers or labor organizations; con- 
ducts secret ballots among employees to 
determine their choice of bargaining rep- 
resentatives. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION (SEC) 

425 2nd St., NW. 

Members: 5. Established: June 6, 1934. 

Activities: Registers and issues regula- 
tions for securities and exchanges; regis- 
ters securities offered for public sale; 
penalizes violators of regulations subject 
to appeal to U. S. Court of Appeals. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(SBA) 

811 Vermont Ave., NW. 

Established: July 30, 1953. 

Activities: Assists small firms by direct 
loans up to $150,000 each; makes loans to 
victims of flood and disaster; promotes 
fuller use of private sources of credit and 
capital. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY (TVA) 


New Sprankle Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Members: 3. Established: May 18, 1933. 

Activities: Provides navigable channel 
and flood control of Tennessee River and 
some of its larger tributaries; disposes of 
surplus electric power; improves, increases 
and cheapens fertilizer production. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
(CSC) 

8th & F Sts., NW. 

Members: 3. Established: Jan. 16, 1883. 

Activities: Provides examinations to test 
fitness of applicants for positions in com- 
petitive service; provides personnel in 
response to requests from appointing offi- 
cers; investigates applicants for national 
security purposes; classifies positions; 
maintains service records. 


U. S. TARIFF COMMISSION 


8th & E Sts., NW. 

Members: 6. Established: Sept. 8, 1916. 

Activities: Investigates customs laws, un- 
fair competition and foreign and domestic 
manufacturing costs; surveys domestic and 
foreign industries. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (VA) 


H St. & Vermont Ave., NW. 

Established: July 21, 1930. 

Activities: Administers laws authorizing 
benefits for veterans and for their de- 
pendents or beneficiaries. Included are 
hospitalization, pensions, insurance, loans, 
education, etc. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
(As of July, 1, 1954) 


Executive Office of the President 


THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


The Assistant to the President: Sherman 
Adams 

The Deputy Assistant to the President: 
Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, USA (re= 
tired) 

Secretary to the President: Thomas E. 
Stephens 

Press Secretary to the President: James 
C. Hagerty 

Special Counsel to the President: Ber- 
nard M. Shanley 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Director: Rowland R. Hughes 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Chairman: Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the U.S. 

Other members: Richard M. Nixon, 
Vice President of the U. S.; John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense; Harold E. Stassen, Director of 
Foreign Operations Administration; 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

Director of Central Intelligence Agency: 
Allen W. Dulles 

Chairman of Operations Coordinating 
Board: Walter Bedell Smith 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Chairman: Arthur F. Burns 
Other members: Neil H. Jacoby; Walter 
W. Stewart 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Director: Arthur S. Flemming 


Executive Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary: John Foster Dulles 

Under Secretary: Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

Under Secretary for Administration: 
Charles E. Saltzman 


_ DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


ie 
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Secretary: George M. Humphrey 
Under Secretary: Marion B. Folsom ~ 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Secretary: Charles E, Wilson 
Deputy Secretary: Robert B. Anderson 
Secretary of the Army: Robert T. Stevens 
Secretary of the Navy: Charles S. Thomas 
Commandant, Marine Corps: Gen. Lem- 
“uel C. Shepherd, Jr. 


_ Secretary of the Air Force: Harold E. 


Talbott 

Joint Chiefs of Staff: Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman; Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, Army; Adm. Robert B. Car- 
ney, Navy; Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney General: Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Deputy Attorney General: William P. 
Rogers 
Director of FBI: J. Edgar Hoover 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Postmaster General; Arthur E. Summer- 
field 
Deputy Postmaster General: Charles R. 
Hook, Jr. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Secretary: Douglas McKay 
Under Secretary: Ralph A. Tudor 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
| Secretary: Ezra Taft Benson 
' Under Secretary: True D. Morse 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Secretary: Sinclair Weeks 
Under Secretary: Walter Williams 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Secretary: James P. Mitchell 
Under Secretary: Arthur Larson 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND WELFARE 


Secretary: Oveta Culp Hobby 
Under Secretary: Nelson A, Rockefeller 


Information Pleose Almana 


~ Independent Agencies 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Chairman; Lewis L. Strauss 
Other members; Thomas E, Murray; 
Henry D. Smyth; Eugene M, Zuckert; 
Joseph Campbell 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Chairman: Chan Gurney 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION 
Chairman: Rosel H. Hyde 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF . 
Chairman: William McC. Martin, Jr, -- 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Edward F. Howrey 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Administrator: Albert M. Cole 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Richard F. Mitchell 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Chairman: Guy Farmer 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION 
Chairman: Ralph H. Demmler 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Administrator: Wendell B. Barnes 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Chairman; Gen. Herbert D. Vogel 
Other members: Harry A. Ourtis; Ray- 
mond R. Paty 
U. 8. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Philip Young 
U. S. TARIFF COMMISSION 
Chairman; Edgar B. Brossard 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Administrator: H. V. Higley 


Highest Ranking Officers in the Armed Forces 


ARMY 


Generals of the Army: George C. Marshall; 
Douglas MacArthur; Omar N. Bradley. 
Generals: J. Lawton Collins; Matthew B. 
Ridgway; John E, Hull; James A. Van 
Fleet (ret.); Alfred M. Gruenther; Max- 
well D. Taylor; Charles L. Bolte; William M. 

Hoge. 
AIR FORCE 


Generals: Nathan F. Twining; Thomas D. 
White; Benjamin W. Chidlaw; Lauris Nor- 
stad; Curtis E. Le May; Otto P. Weyland. 

NAVY 


Fleet Admirals: William D. Leahy; Ernest J. 
King; Chester W. Nimitz. 


Admirals: A. W. Radford; Robert B. Carney; 
William M. Fechteler; Donald B. Duncan; 
Felix B. Stump; Jerauld Wright. 


MARINE CORPS 


General: Lemuel C. Shepherd. 

Lieutenant Generals: Clifton B. Cates (ret.); 
Gerald C. Thomas; Franklin A. Hart (ret.); 
William O. Brice; Oliver P. Smith; Ran- 
dolph McC, Pate, 


COAST GUARD 


Viee Admiral: Alfred C. Richmond. 
Rear Admiral: James A. Hirshfield. 


‘overnment 


U. S. Cabinet Members with Dates of Appointment 


Although the Constitution made no pro- 
vision for a President’s advisory group, the 
heads of the three executive departments 
(State, Treasury and War) and the At- 
torney General were organized by Wash- 
ington into such a group; and by about 
1793, the name “Cabinet” was applied to it. 
With the exception of the Attorney Gen- 
eral up to 1870 and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral from 1829-72, Cabinet members have 
been heads of executive departments, al- 
though other government officials may be 
called to sit in whenever necessary. 

A Cabinet member is appointed by the 
President, subject to the confirmation of 
the Senate; and as his term is not fixed, 
he may be replaced at any time by the 


WASHINGTON 


Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson...... 
Edmund Randolph..... 
Timothy Pickering... .. 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton.... 1789 


Oliver Wolcott, Jr...... 1795 
Secretary of War 
Henry Knox........... 1789 
Timothy Pickering... . . 1795 
James McHenry....... 1796 


Attorney General 
Edmund Randolph... . 1789 


William Bradford... ... 1794 
Charles Lee.......... 1795 
J. ADAMS 


Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering.... Contd 
John Marshall......... 1800 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr..... Contd 


Samuel Dexter........ 1801 
Secretary of War 
James McHenry...... Contd 
Samuel Dexter........ 1800 
Attorney General 
Charles Lee.......... Contd 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin Stoddert.... 1798 
JEFFERSON 


Secretary of State 
James Madison....... 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Samuel Dexter....... Contd 
Albert Gallatin........ 1801 
Secretary of War 
Henry Dearborn....... 1801 


President. At a change in Administration, 
it is customary for him to tender his resig- 
nation, but he remains in office until a 
successor is appointed. 

The table of Cabinet members lists only 
those members who actually served after 
being duly commissioned. It does not in- 
clude ad-interim appointments or cases 
where the appointee declined the office 


after appointment. 


The dates shown are those of appoint- 


ment. “Contd” 


indicates that the term 


continued from the previous Administra- 
tion for a substantial amount of time. 
Those cases where the term continued for 
only a few days, until a new appointment 
could be made, are not indicated. 


Attorney General 


Levi Lincoln.......... 1801 
Robert Smith......... 1805 
John Breckinridge. .... 1805 
Caesar A. Rodney..... 1807 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin Stoddert... Contd 


Robert Smith......... 1801 
MADISON 
Secretary of State 
Robert Smith......... 1809 
James Monroe........ 1811 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Albert Gallatin. ...... Contd 
George W. Campbell... 1814 
Alexander J. Dallas.... 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1816 


Secretary of War 


William Eustis......... 1809 
John Armstrong....... 1813 
James Monroe........ 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1815 


Attorney General 


Caesar A. Rodney.... Contd 
William Pinckney...... 1811 
Richard Rush......... 


Secretary of the Navy 


Paul Hamilton......... 1809 
William Jones......... 1813 
B. W. Crowninshield... 1814 


MONROE 
Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams.... 1817 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Crawford. . Contd 


Secretary of War 


John C. Calhoun....... 1817 
Attorney General 
Richard Rush........ Contd 
William Wirt.......... 1817 


Secretary of the Navy 


B. W. Crowninshield.. Contd 
Smith Thompson...... 1818 
Samuel L. Southard... 1823 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Secretary of State 
Henry Clay........... 1825 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Richard Rush......... 1825 
Secretary of War 
James Barbour........ 1825 
Peter B. Porter........ 1828 
Attorney General 
William Wirt......... Contd 


Secretary of the Navy 
Samuel L. Southard.. Contd 


JACKSON 


Secretary of State 


Martin Van Buren..... 1829 
Edward Livingston..... 1831 
Louis McLane......... 1833 
John Forsyth.......... 1834 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Samuel D. Ingham..... 1829 

Louis McLane......... 1831 

William J. Duane...... 1833 

Roger B. Taney....... 1833 

Levi Woodbury........ 1834 
Secretary of War 

John H. Eaton......... 1829 

Lewis Cass........... 1831 
Attorney General 

John M. Berrien....... 1829 

Roger B. Taney....... 1831 


Benjamin F. Butler.... 1833 


Postmaster General! 


William T. Barry...... 
Amos Kendall......... 


Secretary of the Navy 


John Branch,......... 1829 

Levi Woodbury........ 1831 

Mahlon Dickerson..... 1834 
VAN BUREN 
Secretary of State 

John Forsyth......... Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Levi Woodbury....... Contd 


Secretary of War 
Joel R. Poinsett....... 1837 


Attorney General 
Benjamin F. Butler... Contd 


Felix Grundy.......... 1838 
Henry D. Gilpin....... 1840 
Postmaster General 
Amos Kendall........ Contd 
John M. Niles......... 1840 


Secretary of the Navy 
Mahlon Dickerson.... Contd 


James K. Paulding..... 1838 
W. HARRISON 


Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster........ 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Thomas Ewing........ 1841 
Secretary of War 
John: Belle.ee «tee 1841 


Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden..... 


Postmaster General 
Francis Granger....... 


Secretary of the Navy 
George E. Badger...... 1841 


¥ 


Infolmotion Plsess' Alnanse 


TYLER 

Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster...... Contd 
_ Abel P. Upshur........ 1843 
John C. Calhoun....... 1844 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Thomas Ewing....... Contd 
_ Walter Forward....... 1841 
John C. Spencer....... 1843 
George M. Bibb....... 1844 

Secretary of War 
Hotin: Bellis is. .03<. Contd 
John C. Spencer....... 1841 
James M. Porter....... 1843 
William Wilkins....... 1844 

Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden.... Contd 
Hugh S. Legare....... 1841 
John Nelson,......... 1843 


Postmaster General 
Francis Granger...... Contd 
Charles A. Wickliffe.... 1841 

Secretary of the Navy 
George E. Badger..... Contd 


Abel P. Upshur....... 1841 
David Henshaw....... 1843 
Thomas W. Gilmer..... 1844 
John Y. Mason........ 1844 
POLK 

Secretary of State 

James Buchanan...... 1845 
Secretary of the Treasury 

Robert J. Walker...... 1845 

Secretary of War 
William L. Marcy...... 1845 


Attorney General 


John Y. Mason........ 1845 
Nathan Clifford....... 1846 
Isaac Toucey......... 1848 
Postmaster General 
Cave Johnson......... 1845 
Secretary of the Navy 
George Bancroft....... 1845 
John Y. Mason........ 1846 
TAYLOR 


Secretary of State 
John M. Clayton 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William M. Meredith... 1849 


Secretary of War 
George W. Crawford..,. 1849 


Attorney General 
Reverdy Johnson 
Postmaster General 
Jacob Collamer........ 1849 


Secretary of the Navy 
William B. Preston..... 1849 


Secretary of the Interior 
Thomas Ewing........ 1849 


FILLMORE 


Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster........ 1850 
Edward Everett........ 1852 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Corwin....... 1850 


Secretary of War 
Charles M. Conrad..... 1850 


Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden..... 1850 


Postmaster General 


Nathan K. Hall........ 1850 
Samuel D. Hubbard.... 1852 


Secretary of the Navy 


William A. Graham... . 
John P. Kennedy...... 1852 


Secretary of the Interior 


Thos. M. T. McKennon. 1850 
Alex. H. H. Stuart..... 1850 


PIERCE 


Secretary of State 
William L. Marcy. ..... 1853 


Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie. ....... 1853 


Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis........ 1853 


Attorney General 
Caleb Cushing........ 1853 


Postmaster General 
James Campbell....... 1853 


Secretary of the Navy 
James C. Dobbin. ..... 1853 


Secretary of the Interior 
Robert McClelland..... 1853 


BUCHANAN 


Lewis Cass........... 1857 
Jeremiah S, Black..... 1860 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Howell Cobb.......... 1857 

Philip F. Thomas. ..... 1860 

JOHNASDIXG cc. cs -cs 1861 
Secretary of War 

John B. Floyd......... 1857 

Joseph Holt........... 1861 


Attorney General 
Jeremiah S. Black. .... 1857 


Edwin M. Stanton... .. 1860 
Postmaster General 
Aaron V. Brown....... 1857 
Joseph Holt........... 1859 
Horatio King.......... 1861 


Secretary of the Navy 
Isaac Toucey......-.. 1857 
Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob Thompson....., 1857 


LINCOLN 


Secretary of State 
William H. Seward..... 1861 
‘Secretary of the Treasury 
Salmon P. Chase...... 1861 
William P. Fessenden... 1864 
Hugh McCulloch....,.. 1865 
Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron....... 1861 


Attorney General 
Edward Bates......... 1861 
James Speed......... 1864 

Postmaster General 
Montgomery Blair..... 1861 
William Dennison...... 1864 

Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles......... 1861 


Caleb B. Smith........ 1861 
John P. Usher......... 1863 


JOHNSON 
Secretary of State 
William H. Seward.... Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Hugh McCulloch...... Contd 


Secretary of War 
Edwin M., Stanton.... Contd 


John M. Schofield. .... 1868 
Attorney General 
James Speed........ Contd 
Henry Stanbery....... 1866 
William M, Evarts..... 1868 
Postmaster General 
William Dennison..... Contd 


Alexander W. Randall.. 1866 
Secretary of the Navy 


Gideon Welles........ Contd 
Secretary of the Interior 
John P. Usher........ Contd 
James Harlan......... 1865 


Orville H. Browning.... 1866 


GRANT | 


Secretary of State 


Elinu B. Washburne.... 1869 
Hamilton Fish......... 1869 


Secretary of the Treasury 


George S. Boutwell.... 1869 
William A. Richardson.. 1873 
Benjamin H. Bristow... 1874 
Lot M. Morrill......... 1876 


Secretary of War 


John A. Rawlins....... 1869 
William T. Sherman.... 1869 


Alphonso Taft......... 1876 
James D. Cameron..... 1876 
Attorney General 
Ebenezer R. Hoar...... 1869 
Amos T. Akerman..... 1870 


George H. Williams.... 1871 
Edwards Pierrepont.... 1875 


Alphonso Taft......... 1876 
Postmaster General 
John A, J. Creswell.... 1869 
James W. Marshall..... 1874 
Marshall Jewell....... 1874 
James N. Tyner....... 1876 
Secretary of the Navy 
Adolph E. Borie....... 1869 
George M. Robeson.... 1869 
Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob D. Cox.......... 1869 
Columbus Delano...... 1870 
Zachariah Chandler.... 1875 
HAYES 
Secretary of State 
William M. Evarts..... 1877 
Secretary of the Treasury 
John Sherman........ 1877 
Secretary of War 


George W. McCrary.... 1877 
Alexander Ramsey..... 1879 


Attorney General 


Charles Devens....... 1877 
Postmaster General 
David M. Key......... 1877 
Horace Maynard....... 1880 


Secretary of the Navy 
Richard W. Thompson.. 1877 
Nathan Goff, Jr........ 1881 

Secretary of the Interior 
Carl Schurz... <.c.cesc 1877 


GARFIELD 
Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine....... 1881 
Secretary of the Treasury 
William Windom....... 1881 
Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln,..... 1881 
Attorney General 
Wayne MacVeagh...... 1881 
Postmaster General 
Thomas L. James...... 1881 
Secretary of the Navy 
William H. Hunt....... 1881 
Secretary of the Interior 
Samuel J. Kirkwood... 1881 


“= eet 


Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine...... Contd 
F. T. Frelinghuysen.... 1881 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Contd 
Charles J. Folger. ..... 
Walter Q. Gresham.... 
Hugh McCulloch....... 

Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln...... Contd 


Attorney General 
Wayne MacVeagh...... Contd 
Benjamin H. Brewster. 1881 

Postmaster General 
Thomas L. James..... Contd 
Timothy 0. Howe...... 
Walter Q. Gresham. ... 
Frank Hatton......... 

Secretary of the Navy 
William H. Hunt...... Contd 
William E. Chandler.... 1882 
Secretary of the Interior 


Samuel J. Kirkwood.. Contd 
Henry M. Teller....... 1882 


CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 
Thomas F. Bayard..... 1885 
E Secretary of the Treasury 


Daniel Manning....... 1885 
Charles S. Fairchild.... 1887 


Secretary of War 
William C. Endicott.... 1885 
Attorney General 
Augustus H. Garland... 1885 


Postmaster General 


Secretary of the Navy 
William C. Whitney.... 1885 


Secretary of the Interior 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar.... 1885 
William F. Vilas....... 1888 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Norman J. Colman..... 1889 
HARRISON 


Secretary of State 


James G. Blaine....... 
John W. Foster........ 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William Windom....... 1889 
Charles Foster........ 1891 
Secretary of War 
Redfield Proctor....... 1889 
Stephen;B. Elkins. .... 1891 


Attorney General 
William H. H. Miller.... 1889 


Postmaster General 
John Wanamaker...... 1889 
Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin F. Tracy..... 1889 
Secretary of the Interior 
John W. Noble........ 1889 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Jeremiah M. Rusk..... 1889 


CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 
Walter Q. Gresham... . 
Richard Olney......... 

Secretary of the Treasury 
John G. Carlisle....... 1893 

Secretary of War 

Daniel S. Lamont...... 


Attorney General 


Richard Olney......... 
Judson Harmon....... 


1893 
1895 
Secretary of the Navy 
Hilary A. Herbert...... 1893 
Secretary of the Interior 
1893 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Julius Sterling Morton. 1893 


McKINLEY 


Secretary of State 
John Sherman........ 
William R. Day........ 
Soha HAY cs cee. 2 
Secretary of the Treasury © 
Lyman J. Gage........ 1897 
Secretary of War 
Russell A. Alger....... 
Elihu Root............ 
Attorney General 
Joseph McKenna.....- 
John W. Griggs......-. 
Philander C. Knox..... 
Postmaster General 
James A. Gary........ 
Charles E. Smith...... 
Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long......... 1897 


Secretary of the Interior 


Cornelius N. Bliss..... 1897 
Ethan A. Hitchcock.... 1898 


1899 


Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson......... 1897 


T. ROOSEVELT 


Secretary of State 
John Hay............ Contd 


Elihu Roots. 35... cen 1905 
Robert Bacon......... 1909 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage....... Contd 
Leslie M. Shaw........ 1902 
George B. Cortelyou... 1907 
Secretary of War 
Elihu Root: <.s..cc.5 Contd 
William H. Taft........ 1904 
Luke E. Wright........ 1908 


Attorney General 


Philander C. Knox.... Contd 
William H. Moody..... 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1906 
Postmaster General 
Charles E. Smith. .... Contd 
Henry C. Payne....... 1902 
Robert J. Wynne ...... 1904 


George B. Cortelyou.... 1905 
George von L. Meyer... 1907 


Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long........ Contd 
William H. Moody..... 1902 
Paul Morton.......... 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1905 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1906 


Truman H. Newberry.. 1908 


Secretary of the Interior 
Ethan A. Hitchcock... Contd 
James R. Garfield...... 1907 

Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson........ Contd 

Secretary of Commerce 

and Labor 


George B. Cortelyou... 1903 
Victor H. Metcalf 
Oscar S. Straus....... 


TAFT 
Secretary of State 
Philander C. Knox..... 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh.... 1909 
Secretary of War 


Jacob M. Dickinson.... 1909 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1911 


Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham. 1909 


Postmaster General 
Frank H. Hitchcock.... 1909 


Secretary of the Navy 
George von L. Meyer... 1909 
Secretary of the Interior 
Richard A. Ballinger... 1909 


Walter L. Fisher....... 1911 
Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson........ Contd 


, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor 


Charles Nagel...... ... 1909 


WILSON 


Secretary of State 
William J. Bryan...... 
Robert Lansing....... 
Bainbridge Colby...... 

Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo.... 1913 
Carter Glass.......... 1918 
David F. Houston...... 1920 

' Secretary of War 
Lindley M. Garrison.... 1913 
Newton D. Baker...... 1916 

Attorney General 


James C. McReynolds. . 1913 
Thomas W. Gregory.... 1914 


A. Mitchell Palmer..... 1919 
Postmaster General 
Albert S. Burleson..... 1913 
Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels..... . 1913 
Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane...... 1913 
John B. Payne........ 1920 
Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston...... 1913 
Edwin T. Meredith..... 1920 
Secretary of Commerce 


William C. Redfield. ... 1913 
Joshua W. Alexander... 1919 


Secretary of Labor 


William B. Wilson...... 1913 
HARDING 
Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes..... 1921 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Andrew W. Mellon..... 1921 
Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks........ 1921 


Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty.... 1921 
*® Postmaster General 


Will H. Hays.....-.... 1921 
Hubert Work.......... 1922 
Harry S. New........- 1923 
Secretary of the Navy 
Edwin Denby........- 1921 


Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall........- 1921 
Hubert Work.........- 1923 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace. ..... 1921 


Secretary of Commerce 


Herbert Hoover....... 1921 
Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis........ 1921 


: COOLIDGE 

- Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes:... Contd 
Frank B. Kellogg...... 1925 

-! Secretary of the Treasury 

Andrew W. Mellon.... Contd 

| Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks....... Contd 
Dwight F. Davis....... 1925 


Attorney General 


Harry M. Daugherty... Contd 
Harlan F. Stone....... 1924 
John G. Sargent....... 


Postmaster General 


Harry S. New........ Contd 
i Secretary of the Navy 

Edwin Denby........ Contd 

Curtis D. Wilbur....... 1924 


Secretary of the Interior 


Hubert Work 
Roy 0. West.......... 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace Contd 
Howard M. Gore....... 1924 
William M. Jardine.... 1925 


Secretary of Commerce 


Contd 
1928 


Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis Contd 


HOOVER 


Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg. .... 
Henry L. Stimson 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Andrew W. Mellon.... Contd 
Ogden L. Mills 1932 


Secretary of War 


1 The Postmaster General did not become a Cabinet member until 1829. 


Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell... 1929 


Postmaster General 
Walter F. Brown....... 


Secretary of the Navy 
Charles F. Adams..... 1929 


Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur..... 1929 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Arthur M. Hyde....... 1929 
Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont...... 1929 
Roy D. Chapin........ 1932 
Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis....... Contd 
William N. Doak....... 1930 


F. ROOSEVELT 


Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull........... 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr..... 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William H. Woodin..... 1933 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. 1934 


Secretary of War 


George H. Dern........ 1933 
Harry H. Woodring..... 1936 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1940 


Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings... 1933 


Frank Murphy........ 1939 
Robert H. Jackson. .... 1940 
Francis Biddle........ 1941 
Postmaster General 
James A. Farley....... 1933 
Frank C. Walker....... 1940 


Secretary of the Navy 
Claude A. Swanson.... 1933 


Charles Edison........ 1940 
FrankiKnoxja. neem 1940 
James Forrestal....... 1944 


r? 


Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes........ 1933 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace...... 1933 
Claude R. Wickard..... 1940 
Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper....... 1933 
Harry L. Hopkins...... 1938 
Jesse H. Jones........ 1940 
Henry A. Wallace...... 1945 
Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins....... 1933 
TRUMAN 
Secretary of State 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr.... Contd 
James F. Byrnes...... 1945 
George C. Marshall.... 1947 
Dean Acheson........ 1949 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Contd 
Fred M. Vinson....... 1945 


1947 
1949 
George C. Marshall.... 1950 


Robert A. Lovett....... 1951 
Attorney General 
Francis Biddle....... Contd 
Tom C. Clark......... 1945 
J. Howard McGrath.... 1949 


James P. McGranery... 1952 


Postmaster General 


Frank C. Walker...,. Contd 
Robert E. Hannegan... 1945 
Jesse M. Donaldson.... 1947 


Secretary of the Interior 


Harold L. Ickes...... Contd 
Julius C. Krug........ 1946 
Oscar L. Chapman..... 1949 


’ 


Information Pisce Almanac ) 


Secretary of Agriculture _ 
Claude R. Wickard.... Contd 
Clinton P. Anderson... 1945 
Charles F. Brannan.... 1948 


Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace..... Contd 
W. Averell Harriman... 1946 
Charles Sawyer....... 1948 


Secretary of Labor 


Frances Perkins...... Contd 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach 1945 


Maurice J. Tobin...... 1948 
Secretary of War? 
Henry L. Stimson..... Contd 


Robert P. Patterson.... 1945 
Kenneth C. Royall..... 1947 


Secretary of the Navy? 
James Forrestal...... Contd 
EISENHOWER 
Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles..... 
Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey... 1953 
Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson...... 
Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr... 1953 
Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield... 1953 
Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay........ 1953 
Secretary of Agriculture 


1953 


Ezra Taft Benson...... 1953 
Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks........ 1953 
Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin. ..... 1953 
James P. Mitchell. .... 1953 


Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare 


Oveta Culp Hobby..... 1953 


Earlier Postmasters General were: Samuel 


Osgood (1789), Timothy Pickering (1791), Joseph Habersham (1795), Gideon Granger (1801), Return J. Meigs, Jr. 


(1814) and John McLean (1823). 
the Department of Defense. 


?On July 26, 1947, the Departments of War and of the Navy were incorporated into 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-65 


President—Jefferson Davis; born, Christian (now Todd) Co., Ky., June 3, 1808; died, Dec. 6, 1889. Vice 
President—Alexander H. Stephens. 


Secretary of State 


Secretary of Treasury 


Christopher Memminger 
George A. Trenholm 


CABINET* 
Secretary of War 


* Dates are those of appointment. 


Leroy P. Walker. .. 
Judah P. Benjamin 
George W. Randolph 
James A. Seddon.. 


Secretary of Navy 
Stephen R. Mailory 


Postmaster General 
auld stank ees 1861 Henry. T. Ellett.; ccctveinerivcten cc a LOpe 
«0 (e eaeare carey 1861 John H. Reagan............... 1861 
Pe aoe 1862 
Bes coe eee 1862 Attorney General 
Heanor’ 1865 Judah P. Benjamin............ 1861 
Thomas Bragg................ 1861 
Thomas N. Watts.............- 1862 
ROM aoootiCdaD 1861 George Davis..............2-+- 1864 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Name State Term Years Born Died 
“John Jay............N. Y....1789-1795 6 1745 1829 
John Rutledge........ S.C.....1789-1791 2 1739 1800 
William Cushing.......Mass....1789-1810 21 1732 1810 
James Wilson......... ee 1789-1798 9 1742 1798 
John Blairs... .....: Wass c’niee 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 
James Iredell......... N. C....1790-1799 9 1751 1799 
Thomas Johnson...... Md.....1792-1793 44 1732 1819 
William Paterson...... Ba Be so 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 
*John Rutledget...... See 1795-1795 .. 1739 1800 
Samuel Chase........ Md.;....1796-1811 15 1741 1811 
*Oliver Elisworth,..... Conn....1796-1800 4 1745 1807 
Bushrod Washington...Va...... 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 
Alfred Moore. ........ N. C....1800-1804 4 1755 1810 
*John Marshall........ Vaz... 22 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 
William Johnson....... S.C..... 1804-1834 30 1771 1834 
Brock. Livingston......N. Y....1806-1823 17 1757 1823 
Thomas Todd......... ih ee 1807-1826 19 1765 1826 
Joseph Story......... Mass....1811-1845 34 1779 1845 
Gabriel Duval......... Md.....1811-1835 23 1752 1844 
Smith Thompson......N. Y.. ..1823-1843 20 1768 1843 
Robert Trimble....... Hye; 1826-1828 2 1777 1828 
John McLean......... Ohio. ...1829-1861 32 1785 1861 
Henry Baldwin........ Pa. cs 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 
James M. Wayne...... G2.-- 2s 1835-1867 32 1790 1867 
*Roger B. Taney...... Md... ..1836-1864 28 1777 1864 
Philip P. Barbour...... Vane 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 
John Catron.......... Tenn... .1837-1865 28 1786 1865 
John McKinley........ Ala... ..1837-1852 15 1780 1852 
Peter V. Daniel....... Vag. 23 1841-1860 19 1784 1860 
Samuel Nelson........ N. Y.. ..1845-1872 27 1792 1873 
Levi Woodbury........ N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 
Robert C. Grier........ Part 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 
Benjamin R. Curtis....Mass....1851-1857 6 1809 1874 
John A. Campbell. .... Ala... ..1853-1861 8 1811 1889 
Nathan Clifford....... Maine :.1858-1881 23 1803 1881 
Noah H. Swayne...... Ohio....1862-1881 18 1804 1884 
Samuel F. Miller. ..... lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 
David Davis.......... |) Aa ae 1862-1877 15 1815 1886 
Stephen J. Field...... Calif....1863-1897 34 1816 1899 
*Salmon P. Chase... .. Ohio....1864-1873 9 1808 1873 
William Strong........ Page 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 
Joseph P. Bradley... .. No doce 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 
Ward Hunt........... N. Y....1872-1882 10 1810 1886 
*Morrison R. Waite....Ohio....1874-1888 14 1816 1888 
John M. Harlan....... Kio eae 1877-1911 34 1833 1911 
William B. Woods..... Gant 1880-1887 7 1824 1887 


* Chief Justices. 


Name- State Term Years Born»Died 
Stanley Matthews. .... Ohio. ...1881-1889 8 1824-1889. 
Horace Gray.......... Mass,...1881-1902 21 1828 1902.,- 
Samuel Blatchford.....N. Y....1882-1893 11 1820 1893. 
Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss....1888-1893 5 1825°1893° 
*Melville W. Fuller... Ill... 1888-1910 22 1833 1910;° 
David J. Brewer....... Kans....1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
Henry B. Brown....... Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 1913 
George Shiras, Jr...... Pa: ee 1892-1903 11 1832 1924 
Howell E. Jackson..... Tenn....1893-1895 2 1832 1895. 
Edward D. White...... Lasts, i 1894-1910 16 1845 1921 
Rufus W. Peckham....N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 1909 
Joseph McKenna...... Calif.. ..1898-1925 27 1843 1926 
Oliver W. Holmes...... Mass.... 1902-1932 30 1841 1935 
William R. Day........ Ohio....1903-1922 19 1849 1923 
William H. Moody. .... Mass....1906-1910 4 1853 1917 
Horace H. Lurton...... Tenn....1909-1914 5 1844 1914 
*Edward D. White. .... Lasades: 1910-1921 11 1845 1921- 
Charles E. Hughes..... N. Y....1910-1916 6 1862 1948 
Willis Van Devanter...Wyo....1910-1937 26 1859 1941 
Joseph R. Lamar...... Gaae: 1910-1916 6 1857 1916 
Mahlon Pitney........ Ni hor 1912-1923 11 1858 1924 
Jas. C. McReynolds....Tenn....1914-1941 26 1862 1946 
Louis D. Brandeis. .... Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941 
John H. Clarke........ Ohio... .1916-1922 6 1857 1945 © 
*William H. Taft....... Conn....1921-1930 9 1857 1930 
George Sutherland..... Utah... 1922-1938 16 1862 1942 
Pierce Butler......... Minn... .1922-1939 17 1866 1939 
Edward T. Sanford....Tenn....1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
Harlan F. Stone....... N.Y... .1925-1941 16 1872 1946 
*Charles E. Hughes....N. Y....1930-1941 11 1862 1948 
Owen J. Roberts....... Pa......1930-1945 15 1875 
Benjamin N. Cardozo. .N. Y....1932-1938 6 1870 1938 
Hugo L. Black......... Ala:. ...1937- 1886 
Stanley F. Reed....... Ky 1938- 1884 
Felix Frankfurter...... Mass.. ..1939- 1882 
William 0. Douglas. ...Conn....1939- 1898 
Frank Murphy........ Mich....1940-1949 9 1890 1949 
*Harlan F. Stone...... N.Y....1941-1946 5 1872 1946 
James F. Byrnes...... Salter oss 1941-1942 1 1879 
Robert H. Jackson..... N. Y....1941- 1892 
Wiley B. Rutledge. .... lowa....1943-1949 6 1894 1949 
Harold H. Burton...... Ohio... .1945- 1888 
*Fred M. Vinson....... Ks ota 1946-1953 7 1890 1953 
Tom C. Clark......... Tex.....1949- 1899 : 
Sherman Minton...... Ind.....1949- 1890 
*Earl Warren.......... Calif. .. .1953~ 1891 


t Appointed and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Federal Impeachments 


Source: Congresstonal Directory. 


The Senate has sat as a court of im- 
peachment in the following cases: 
WILLIAM BLounT, Senator from Tennessee; 

charges dismissed for want of Jurisdic- 

tion, January 14, 1799. 

JOHN PICKERING, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for New Hampshire; removed 
from office March 12, 1804. 

SaMUEL CHAasE, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. 

James H, Peck, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, 
1831. 

West H. HumpHREyYS, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the middle, 
eastern, and western districts of Ten- 
nessee; removed from office June 26, 1862. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the United 
States; acquitted May 26, 1868. 


Witt1am W. BELKNAP, Secretary of War; 
acquitted Aug. 1, 1876. 

CHARLES SwayNeE, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of Florida; acquitted Feb, 27, 
1905. 

ROBERT W. ARCHBALD, Associate Judge, 
United States Commerce Court; remoyed,- 
from office January 13, 1913. 

GEORGE W. ENGLISH, Judge of the U. S. 
District Court for the eastern district of _ 
Illinois; resigned office November 4, 1926; 
impeachment proceedings dismissed. 

HaroLtp LOUDERBACK, Judge of the U. S.- 
District Court for the northerra district 
of California; acquitted May 24, 1933. 

HaustTep L. Rirrer, Judge of the U. S, Dis- , 
trict Court for the southern district of 
Florida; removed April 17, 1936. 
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SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Source: Congresstonal Dtrectory. 
Dates 


Name and state 


Congress served 
F, A..C. Muhlenburg 
' (Pa.) 1789-1791 
Jonathan Trumbull 
(Conn.) 1791-1793 
F. A. C. Muhlenburg 
(Pa.) 3 1793-1795 
Jonathan Dayton (N. J.)1 4-5 1795-1799 
Theodore Sedgwick 
(Mass.) 6 1799-1801 
Nathaniel Macon (N. C.) 7-9 1801-1807 
Joseph B. Varnum 
(Mass.) 10-11 1807-1811 
Henry Clay (Ky.)? 12-13 1811-1814 
Langdon Cheves (S. C.) 13 1814-1815 
Henry Clay (Ky.)? . 14-16 1815-1820 
-John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 16 1820-1821 
Philip P. Barbour (Va.) 17 1821-1823 
Henry Clay (Ky.) 18 1823-1825 
John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 19 1825-1827 
Andrew Stevenson 
(Va.)+ 20-23 1827-1834 
John Bell (Tenn.) 23 1834-1835 
James K. Polk (Tenn.) 24-25 1835-1839 
Robert M. T. Hunter 
(Va.) 26 1839-1841 
John White (Ky.) 27 1841-1843 
John W. Jones (Va.) 28 1843-1845 
John W. Davis (Ind.) 29 1845-1847 
Robert C. Winthrop 
(Mass.) 30 1847-1849 
Howell Cobb (Ga.) 31 1849-1851 
Linn Boyd (Ky.) 32-33 1851-1855 
Nathaniel P. Banks 
(Mass. ) 34 1855-1857 
James L. Orr (S. C.) 35 1857-1859 


1 George Dent (Md.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr. 20 and May 28, 1798. 
+ Resigned between Ist and 2d sessions of 16th Congress. 
6 Elected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. 
1st session, there were two Speakers pro tem mee eamna aes (N. Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and 
for June 4, 5 


of 13th Congress. 
gress. 
Durin; 
June 19, 1876, and Milton Saylor (Ohio), appointe 
§ Died during 3d session of 76th Congress. 


’ 
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Dates 

Name and state Congress served 
Wm. Pennington (N. J.) 36 1859-1861 
Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) 37 1861-1863 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) 38-40 1863-1869 
Theodore M, Pomeroy 

(NAY.)® 40 1869-1869 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)* 44 1875-1876 
Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) 44-46 1876-1881 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 1881-1883 
John G. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 1883-1889 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 51 1889-1891 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 1895-1899 
David B. Henderson 

(Iowa) 56-57 1899-1903 
Joseph G. Cannon (Ill.) 58-61 1903-1911 
Champ Clark (Mo.) 62-65 1911-1919 
Frederick H. Gillett 

( Mass.) 66-68 1919-1925 
Nicholas Longworth 

(Ohio) 69-71 1925-1931 
John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 1931-1933 
Henry T. Rainey (I11.) 73 1933-1935 
Joseph W. Byrns 

(Tenn.)7 74 1935-1936 
William B. Bankhead 

(Ala.)® 74-76 1936-1940 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 76-79 1940-1947 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

(Mass.) 80 1947-1949 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 81-82 1949-1953 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

( Mass.) 83 1953- 


2 Resigned during 2d session 
4 Resigned during Ist session of 23d Con- 
* Died between 1st and 2d sessions of 44th Congress. 


7 Died during 2d session of 74th Congress. 


The White House 


Source: National Park Service. 


The White House, the official residence 
of the President, is located on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington, D. C. The 
site covering about 18 acres was selected by 
President Washington and Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, and the architect was James 
Hoban. The design of the mansion is said 
to have been suggested by the Duke of 
Leinster’s Palace in Ireland. The corner- 
stone was laid Oct. 13, 1792, and the first 
residents were President and rs. John 
Adams in Nov., 1800. The building was 
fired by the British in 1814, and the sand- 
stone exterior was painted white during 
the course of reconstruction, 

The rooms for public functions are on 
the first floor; on the second are the Presi- 
dent’s apartments. The most celebrated 
public room is the East Room, where for- 
mal receptions take place. Other public 
rooms are the Red Room, the Green Room, 


and the Blue Room, The State Dining 
Room is used for formal dinners. 

The Executive Office, a three-story struc- 
ture at the west end of the West Terrace, 
was added to the original building in 1902 
to accommodate the President’s office staff, 
and several additions have since been 
made. In 1942, a three-story building was 
erected at the end of the East Terrace, and 
now serves as the White House main en- 
trance. In 1948, a second-story balcony was 
added to the White House inside the Ionic 
pillars of the south portico. 

From Nov. 1948 to Mar. 1952, the White 
House was closed for social engagements 
and sightseers because of the deterioration 
of the building and the fear that it might 
collapse at any time. The walls were re- 
tained and strengthened, and the interior 
was rebuilt. There are now 132 rooms in- 
stead of the former 62. 


Diplomatic Personnel To and From the U.S. 


iia oma 


POUSUrIR 2c. csccesee 


Belgium .........../Frederick M. Alger, Jr. 


HROUEUItiie sins cnnss oe Edward J. Sparks 
ISN b Fy Bae James S. Kemper 
SESE EEU AS on ca an al ise mcanciagiennin tees < ce kabie ate 
PERRI ean worn 5 ac William J. Sebald 
Cambodia... accsns Robert McClintock 
COTES 0 tis Se aia Douglas R. Stuart 
Ceylon ...... AAysaeise Philip K. Crowe 
BUDUIOM orcs e's ='a'k sac me Willard L. Beaulac 
UI ASE Soi cao cb.cnes.e Karl L. Rankin 
SOUR DIA: 3 oo ccces cs Rudolf E. Schoenfeld 
Costa Rica ......... Robert C. Hill 
te: aS ae ....|Arthur Gardner 
Czechoslovakia .|U. Alexis Johnson 
PeRIMAY Sos <6 eas Robert D. Coe 
Dominican Republic|William T. Pheiffer 
PREURGON” "5, as saseaen Sheldon T. Mills 
Egypt ...... ieee arae Jefferson A. Caffery 
El Salvador ........ Michael J. McDermott 
soy Toy at (eae Legation closed 
EGNHIOpIO Ss 5. esas aes Joseph Simonson 
Finland ............|/Jack K. McFall 
France ...... nar BEF C. Douglas Dillon 
ermany.-. i ic<s< .../James B. Conant 
Great Britain ...... Winthrop W. Aldrich 
KSTCSCOT SS ce cscs cess Cavendish W. Cannon 
Guatemala ........ John E. Peurifoy 
Liha y Gee epee Oa Roy Tasco Davis 
Honduras... ..0<--.- Whiting Willauer 
Hungary ...... .....|/Christian M. Rayndal 
Iceland Nigh neiew =7k John J. Nuccio 
DG i aa George V. Allen? 
Indonesia ~.......... Hugh S. Cumming, Jr. 
FTE a% Ges OR Gosteca Loy W. Henderson 
TraQi: sks uesiee © ...|Waldemar J. Gallman 
TTOIANG cn sca sic os ..-|William H. Taft, 3rd 
STAG] hc isitae clere nla <oj6 Edward B. Lawson 
UBL oreteete sictcie sacle oie Clare Boothe Luce 
DADAM elses cee 'awenies John M. Allison 
POLAR Fe aiciaye.scie's:e s '0 Lester D. Mallory 
OLGA a ccarcicc cic Cone Ellis O. Briggs 
ROS) acral sicicis o'0'se,0 Charles W. Yost 
ERE VIRP ae ahs n'y olelanss Legation closed 
Lebanon: i... ....5-.. Raymond A. Hare 
TADERIAAT ie cies occ es Jesse D. Locker 
Tad DY ON titans cies 6 siete Henry S. Villard 
EiGHUaDIAs. :; <is'cre.< 0 Legation closed 
Luxemburg ........ Wiley Thomas Buchanan, 
Jr. 
DL OXICOME. 1. 010/s\<'s[015 Francis White 
MOrOCGO ss. 202 secs Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
IN ODE epic afa'd aiaist ese George V. Allen? 
Netherlands ....... H. Freeman Matthews 
New Zealand ....... Robert M. Scotten 


Nicaragua ......... Thomas E. Whelan 


U. S. Representative to 


Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr. 


(As of Sept. 1, 1954.) Source: U.S, Department of State. 


Representative from 


Mohammad Kabir Ludin 
Dr. Hipolita J. Paz 

Sir Percy Spender 

Dr. Karl Gruber 

Baron Silvercruys 

Don Victor Andrade 
Joao Carlos Muniz 


James Barrington 

Nong Kimny 

A. D. P. Heeney 

R. S. S. Gunewardene 

Anibal Jara 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo 

Dr. Don Eduardo Zuleta- 
Angel 

Dr. Don Antonio A. Facio 

Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso 

Dr. Karel PetrZelka 

Henrik de Kauffmann 

Don Manuel A. de Moya 

Dr. José R. Chiriboga V 

Dr. Ahmed Hussein 

Dr. Don Héctor David 
Castro 

Johannes Kaiv®> 

Yilma Deressa 

Johan A. Mykopp 

Henri Bonnet 

Dr. Heinz L. Krekeler 

Sir Roger Makins 

Athanase G. Politis 

José Luis Cruz Salazar 

Jacques Léger 

Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle 

Karoly Szarka 

Thor Thors 

Gaganvihari Lallubhai 
Mehta 

Moekarto Notowidigdo 

Nasrollah Entezam 

Dr. Moussa Al-Shabandar 

John Joseph Hearne 

Abba Eban 

Alberto Tarchiani 

Sadao Iguchi 

Abdul Monem Rifa’l 

Dr. You Chan Yang 

Ourot R. Souvannavong 

Dr. Arnolds Spekke 

Dr. Charles Malik 

Clarence Lorenzo Simpson 

Dr. Monsour Fathi El- 
Kekhia 

Povilas Zadeikis 


Hugues Le Gallais 

Don Manuel Tello 

Gen. Shanker Shamsher 
Jang Bahadur Rana 

Dr. J. H. van Roijen 

Leslie Knox Munro 

Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla- 
Sacasa 
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Country U. S. Representative to 


Norway ...... ......{L. Corrin Strong 


Pakistan ...........|Horace A. Hildreth 


BPIDESTASSIITED 0's, 0.'0:6.0 8 7010; Selden A. Chapin 


Paraguay ........../Arthur A. Ageton 


PESTAAMEST at e¥ors) (0, 4)4.0/ai.6/0 Harold H. Tittmann 
MM pPPINES <=. . c+... Raymond Ames Spruance 
PEICHUDINC Es eycio cise ses o.9 0 Joseph A. Flack 

BEOU DISA ete ale ol oroc.e. (Vacancy) 

EGRITATILG | oe: yeir,s 0.0.0. #,° Harold Shantz 

Saudi Arabia ...... George Wadsworth? 
‘SHO hogan OD SCOees James Clement Dunn 
RSWECEN cies os Tai 8s, 4,0 John M. Cabot 
Switzerland ........ Frances E. Willis 

RSV Rie relcictcteiacsie esses vs James S. Moose, Jr. 
BHALATIG NS coca secs William J. Donovan 
PEAIDISE VA Toterels.sicis seis o's Avra M. Warren 

Un. of So. Africa ..|(Vacancy) 

ISISHSES 4), Secure eee Charles E. Bohlen 
ROP IA TA We cs cis acne es Dempster McIntosh 
Wenezuela ......... Fletcher A. Warren 
WiGt=-Nam’ ~.......0. Donald R. Heath 
BRGTIOT Re iisisi s.0's cae 60 George Wadsworth® 
wugoslavia, ........ James W. Riddleberger 


1U.S. High Commissioner and Ambassador. 
8 Accredited to Saudi Arabia and Yemen; resident Jidda. 


Rank |Representative from Rank 
Amb. |Wilhelm Munthe de 
Morgenstierne Amb. 
Amb. |Syed Amjad Ali Amb. 
Amb. |Don Roberto M. 
Heutematte Amb. 
Amb, |Dr. Don Guillermo Enciso-|: 
Velloso Amb. 
Amb. |Don Fernando Berckemeyer| Amb. 
Amb, |Ralph T. Leuterio Min. 
Amb. |Jozef Winiewicz Amb. 
Amb. |Luis Esteves Fernandes Amb. 
Min Marin Florea Ionescu Min. 
bee Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih Amb. 
Amb. |Don Eduardo Propper de 
Callejon Amb. 
Amb. |Erik Boheman Amb. 
Amb. |Charles Bruggmann Min. 
Amb. |Dr. Farid Zeineddine Amb. 
Amb. |Pote Sarasin Amb. 
Amb. |Feridun C. Erkin Amb. 
Amb. |Dr. John E. Holloway Amb. 
Amb. |Georgi N. Zaroubin Amb. 
Amb. |Dr. José A. Mora Amb. 
Amb. |Dr. César Gonzales Amb. 
Amb. |Tran Van Chuong Amb. 
Min. |Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn 
Abdussamed Abu-Taled Ca’A 
Amb. |Leo Mates Amb. 


2U.S. broke off diplomatic relations with Bulgaria on Feb. 20, ieee 
4 Formosa (Taiwan). *U.S 


' Legation in New York. 


oink eenameal also holds personal rank of Ambassador. 7 Accredited to India and Nepal; resident in N ew 


(Amb.—Ambassador; Min.—Minister; CG—Consul General; Cd’A—Charge d'Affalres) 


Assassinations and Attempts in U. S. Since 1865 


CERMAK, Anton J. (Mayor of Chicago): 
Shot Feb. 15, 1933, in Miami by Giuseppe 
Zangara, who attempted to assassinate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Cermak died Mar. 6. 
GARFIELD, James A. (President of U. 8.): 
Shot July 2, 1881, in Washington, D. C., 
by Charles J. Guiteau; died Sept. 19. 


LINCOLN, Abraham (President of U. S.): 
Shot Apr. 14, 1865, in Washington, D. C.,, 
by John Wilkes Booth; died Apr. 15. 


LONG, Huey P. (U. S. Senator from Lou- 
isiana): Shot Sept. 8, 1935, in Baton 
Rouge by Dr. Carl A. Weiss; died Sept. 10. 


McKINLEY, William (President of U. S.): 
Shot Sept. 6, 1901, in Buffalo by Leon 
Czolgosz; died Oct. 29. 


ROOSEVELT, Franklin D. (President-elect 
of U. S.): Escaped assassination unhurt 
Feb. 15, 1933, in Miami. See Cermak. 


ROOSEVELT, Theodore (ex-President of 

U. §.): Escaped assassination (though 
shot) Oct. 14, 1912, in Milwaukee while 
campaigning for President. 


SEWARD, William H. (Secretary of State): 

Escaped assassination (though injured) 
Apr. 14, 1865, in Washington, D. C., by 
Lewis Powell (or Paine), accomplice of 
John Wilkes Booth. 


TRUMAN, Harry S. (President of U. S.): 

Escaped assassination unhurt Novy. 1, 
1950, in Washington, D. C., as 2 Puerto 
Rican nationalists attempted to shoot their 
way into Blair House. 


The Liberty Bell 


The Liberty Bell was cast in England in 
1752 for the Pennsylvania Statehouse (now 
Independence Hall). Damaged in transit, 
it was recast in Philadelphia in 1753 when 
it was inscribed with the words, “Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof” (Lev. 25:10). The bell 
was rung on July 8, 1776, for the first pub- 


lic reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Hidden in Allentown during the 
British occupation of Philadelphia, it was 
replaced in Independence Hall in 1781 
where it remains today. The bell cracked 
on July 8, 1835, while tolling the death of 
Chief Justice John Marshall. 
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The Cairo Conference Pes: 


Important -Beovislans. of She Ceatgrenets which 

The several military missions have 
agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan. The Three Great Allies ex- 
pressed their resolve to bring unrelenting 
pressure against their brutal enemies by 
sea, land, and air. This pressure is already 
rising. 


The Three Great Allies are fighting this 
war to restrain and punish the aggression 
of Japan. They covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion, It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied 
since the beginning of the first World War 


in 1914, and that all the taLenoHes sane 


has stolen from the Chinese, such as Man- : 


churia, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall .. 
be restored to the Republic of China. 
Japan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she has taken by violence... 
and greed. The aforesaid Three Great Pow- 
ers, mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in 
due course Korea shall become free and % 
independent. 


With these objectives in view the thres 
Allies, in harmony with those of the . 
United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. 


The Teheran Conference i 


(Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1943) 


The President of the United States of 
America, the Premier of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, have 
consulted with each other and with the 
Prime Minister of Iran, desire to declare 
the mutual agreement of their three Gov- 
ernments regarding relations with Iran. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom recog- 
nize the assistance which Iran has given 
in the prosecution of the war against the 
common enemy, particularly by facilitat- 
ing transportation of supplies from over- 
seas to the Soviet Union. The three Goy- 
ernments realize that the war has caused 
special economic difficulties for Iran and 
they are agreed that they will continue 
to make available to the Government of 
Iran such economic assistance as may be 
possible, having regard to the heavy de- 
mands made upon them by their world- 
wide military operations and to the world- 
wide shortage of transport, raw materials 
and supplies for civilian consumption. 


a 


With respect to the post-war period, the 
Governments of the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- . 
publics and the United Kingdom are in 
accord with the Government of Iran that 
any economic problem confronting Iran at 
the close of hostilities should receive full 
consideration along with those of the other 
members of the United Nations by con- - 
ferences or international agencies held or 
created to deal with international eco- 
nomic matters. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom are at 
one with the Government of Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of Iran. They count upon the par- 
ticipation of Iran together with all other 
peace-loving nations in the establishment 
of international peace, security and pros- 
perity after the war in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all four governments have contin- 
ued to subscribe 


The Yalta Conference 


Important provisions of the on eranoes which was 
d Feb. 4-11, 


; The Occupation and Control of Germany 


We have a ~eed on common policies and 
plans for enforcing the unconditional sur- 
render terms which we shall impose to- 
gether on Nazi Germany after German 
armed resistance has been finally crushed. 
These terms will not be made known until 
the final defeat of Germany has been 
accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the 
forces of the three powers will each oc- 
cupy a separate zone of Germany. Coordi- 
nated administration and control has been 
provided for under the plan through a 
central Control Commission, consisting of 


the supreme commanders of the three 
powers, with headquarters in Berlin. It has 


been agreed that France should be invited» 


by the three powers, if she should so de- 
sire, to take over a zone of occupation, 
and to participate as a fourth member of 
the Control Commission. The limits of the 
French zone will be agreed upon by the 
four Governments concerned through their 
representatives on the European Advisory 
Commission. : 
It is our inflexible purpose to destroy 
German militarism and nazism and. to 
ensure that Germany will never again be 
able to disturb the peace of the world. We . 
are determined to disarm and disband all 
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German armed forces; break up for all 
time the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly contrived the resurgence of 
German militarism; remove or destroy all 
German military equipment; eliminate or 
control all German industry that could be 
used for military production; bring all war 
criminals to just and swift punishment 
and exact reparation in kind for the de- 
struction wrought by the Germans; wipe 
out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organiza- 
tions, and institutions, remove all Nazi 
and militarist influences from public of- 
fice and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people; and take in 
harmony such other measures in Germany 
as may be necessary to the future peace 
and safety of the world. It is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany, 
but only when nazism and militarism 
have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans, and a place 
for them in the comity of nations. 


Terms Under Which Russia Entered the 
War Against Japan 


The leaders of the Three Great Powers— 
the Soviet Union, the United States of 
America and Great Britain—have agreed 
that in two or three months after Ger- 
many has surrendered and the war in Eu- 
rope has terminated the Soviet Union shall 
enter into the war against Japan on the 
side of the Allies on condition that: 


1, The status quo in Outer Mongolia 
(The Mongolian People’s Republic) shall 
be preserved; 


2. The former rights of Russia violated 
by the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 
shall be restored, viz.: 


The Potsdam 


Text of the declaration Issued at Potsdam, Ger- 
many, July 26, 1945, outlining the terms under 
which Japan would be allowed to surrender: 


1. We, the President of the United 
States, the President of the national gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, repre- 
senting the hundreds of millions of our 
countrymen, have conferred and agreed 
that Japan shall be given the opportunity 
to end this war. 


2. The prodigious land, sea, and air 
forces of the United States, the British 
Empire and China, many times reinforced 
by their armies and air fleets from the 
west, are poised to strike the final blow at 
Japan. This military power is sustained 
and inspired by the determination of all 
allied nations to prosecute the war against 
Japan until she ceases to resist. 


3. The result of the futile and senseless 
German resistance to the might of the 
aroused free peoples of the world stands 
forth in awful clarity as an example to the 
people of Japan. 


(a) the southern part of Sakhalin as 
well as all the islands adjacent to it shall 
be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall 
be internationalized, the preeminent in- 
terests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. re- 
stored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and 
the South-Manchurian Railroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being 
understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded 
and that China shall retain full sover- 
eignty in Manchuria; 

8. The Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union. 


It is understood, that the agreement 
concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports 
and railroads referred to above will require 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The President will take measures in 
order to obtain this concurrence on ad- 
vice from Marshal Stalin. 


The Heads of the Three Great Powers 
have agreed that these claims of the Soviet 
Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated. 


For its part the Soviet Union expresses 
its readiness to conclude with the National 
Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the U.S.S.R. and 
China in order to render assistance to 
China with its armed forces for the pur- 
pose of liberating China from the Japanese 
yoke. 


Declaration 


The might that now converges on Ja- 
pan is immeasurably greater than that 
which, when applied to the resisting Nazis, 
necessarily laid waste to the land, the in- 
dustry, and the method of life of the 
whole German people. 


The full application of our military 
power, backed by our resolve, will mean 
the inevitable and complete destruction 
of the Japanese armed forces and just as 
inevitably the utter devastation of the 
Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to de- 
cide whether she will continue to be con- 
trolled by these self-willed militaristic ad- 
visers whose unintelligent calculations 
have brought the empire of Japan to the 
threshold of annihilation, or whether she 
will follow the path of reason. 


5. The following are our terms: we will 
not deviate from them; there are no alter- 
natives; we shall brook no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for all 
time the authority and influence of those 


North Atlantic-Treaty Gat. 


who have deceived and misled the people 
of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest, for we insist that a new order of 
peace, security, and justice will be impos- 
sible until irresponsible militarism is 
driven from the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established 
and until there is convincing proof that 
Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be desig- 
nated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
secure the achievement of the basic ob- 
jectives we are here setting forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the Islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine. 

9. Japanese military forces after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to 
return to their homes with the oppor- 
= Sead to lead peaceful and productive 

ves. 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners. 

The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- 


ening of democratic tendencies among'the 


Japanese people. Freedom of speech ‘atid 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. abled 

11. Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of* just 
reparation in kind, but not those indus- 
tries which will enable her to rearm for 
war. Es Bay 


To this end, access to, as distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participa- 
tion in world trade relations shall be per- 
mitted. a 


12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has been established in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and 
responsible government. 


13. We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- 
surances of their good faith in such action, 
The alternative for Japan is prompt and 
utter destruction. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Signed at Washington, D.C., April 4, 1949 

The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
their desire to live in peace with all peo- 
ples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts 
for collective defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North At- 
lantic Treaty: 

Article 1 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations, to settle 
any international disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such 
@ Manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered, and 
to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations. 


Article 2 
The Parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strength- 


ening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being. They will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage eco- 
nomic collaboration between any or all of 


them. 
Article 3 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


Article 4 
The Parties will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
territorial integrity, political independence 
or security of any of the Parties is threat— 
ened. {34 
Article 5 £0 
The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the Party- 
or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
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individually and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 


Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Article 6 


‘For the purpose of Article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the 
territory of any of the Parties in Europe or 
North America, on the Algerian depart- 
ments of France, on the occupation forces 
of any Party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of 
Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this 
area of any of the Parties. 


Article 7 


This Treaty does not affect, and shall not 
be interpreted as affecting, in any way the 
rights and obligations under the Charter 
of the Parties which are members of the 
United Nations, or the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity. 

Article 8 


Each Party declares that none of the 
international engagements now in force 
between it and any other of the Parties or 
any third state is in conflict with the 
provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes 
not to enter into any international engage- 
ment in conflict with this Treaty. 


Article 9 

The Parties hereby establish a council, 
on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the 
implementation of this Treaty. The coun- 
cil shall be so organized as to be able to 
meet promptly at any time. The council 
shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may 
be necessary; in particular it shall estab- 
lish immediately a defense committee 
which shall recommend measures for the 
implementation of Articles 3 and 5, 


Article 10 


The Parties may, by unanimous agree- 
ment, invite any other European state in 
a position to further the principles of this 


Treaty and to contribute to the security of 
the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
Treaty. Any state so invited may become 
a party to the Treaty by depositing its in- 
strument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. The 
Government of the United States of 
America will inform each of the Parties 
of the deposit of each such instrument of 
accession, 
Article 11 

This Treaty shall be ratified and its 
provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be deposited as soon as possible 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which will notify all the other 
signatories of each deposit. The Treaty 
shall enter into force between the states 
which have ratified it as soon as the rati- 
fications of the majority of the signatories, 
including the ratifications of Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, have been deposited and shall come 
into effect with respect to other states on 
the date of the deposit of their ratifica- 
tions. 

Article 12 

After the Treaty has been in force for 
ten years, or at any time thereafter, the 
Parties shall, if any of them so requests, 
consult together for the purpose of review- 
ing the Treaty, having regard for the fac- 
tors then affecting peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area, including the 
development of universal as well as re- 
gional arrangements under the Charter of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Article 3 


After the Treaty has been in force for 
twenty years, any Party may cease to be 
a@ party one year after its notice of denun- 
ciation has been given to the Government 
of the United States of America, which will 
inform the Governments of the other 
Parties of the deposit of each notice of 
denunciation. 


Article 14 


This Treaty, of which the English and 
French texts are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Duly 
certified copies thereof will be transmitted 
by that Government to the Governments 
of the other signatories. 


Tripartite Security Treaty 
(United States, Australia, New Zealand) 


Major provisions of the Tripartite agreement 
signed on Sept. 1, 1961, at San Francisco: 
1. The parties undertake to settle by 
peaceful means any international disputes 
in which they may be involved. 


2. The parties will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack. 

3. The parties will consult together 
whenever the territorial integrity, political 


ot 


independence or security of any of the 
parties is threatened in the Pacific. 


4. Each party recognizes that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on either of the 
other parties would be dangerous to its 
Own peace and safety. 


5. The parties hereby establish a cbun- _ 


cil, consisting of their foreign ministers “or 
their deputies, to consider matters ‘con= 
cerning the implementation of this treaty. 


6. This treaty shall remain in force. in- 


definitely. j 


Roe 


A Defense Treaty similar in its provisions to the Tripartite Security Treaty wae x 
signed by the United States and the Philippines in Washington, D. C., Aug 30, 1951, 


United States-Japanese Treaty 


Main provisions of the U.S.-Japanese Security 
Treaty signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1961: 


1. Japan grants and the U. S. accepts 
the right to dispose U. S. land, air and 
sea forces in and about Japan. Such forces 
may be utilized to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Far East and to the security of 
Japan against armed attack from without, 
including assistance given at the express 
request of the Japanese government to put 
down large scale riots and disturbances in 
Japan caused through instigation or inter- 
vention by an outside power or powers. 


2. Japan will not grant without the 
prior consent of the U. S. any bases or 
any rights, powers or authority whatsoever 
relating to bases, or the right of garrison 
or maneuver or transit of ground, air or 
naval forces of any third power. 


3. This treaty shall expire whenever in 
the opinion of the governments of the 
U. S. and of Japan, U. N. arrangements or 
alternate individual or collective disposi- 
tions satisfactorily provide for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Japan area. ; 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


The Japanese Peace Treaty was signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951, 
by 49 nations; the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were present but refused 
to sign. Among the major provisions of the 
treaty are the following: 


Peace: The state of war between Japan 
and the Allies is terminated. 


Sovereignty: Japan’s full sovereignty is 
recognized as is its right to apply for U.N. 
membership. 


Territory: Japan recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Korea; renounces all rights, 
titles or claims to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kuriles, Sakhalin, the Pacific islands 
formerly under mandate to Japan, the 
Antarctic area, Spratly Island and the 
Paracels. 


- Japan agrees to U. N. trusteeship over 

the Ryukyu and Daito Islands, the Bonins, 
Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Disposition of 
Japanese property on these islands is to be 
negotiated by Japan and the administer- 
ing authorities. 


Security: Japan agrees to settle its in- 
ternational disputes peaceably, to refrain 
from the threat of or the use of force and 
to abide by the principles of the U. N. 


All occupation forces are to be with- 
drawn as soon as possible but not later 
than 90 days after a majority of the sig- 


natory countries have given notice of rati- 
fication of this treaty. Nothing in this 
provision shall, however, prevent the sta~ 
tioning or retention of foreign armed 
forces in Japanese territory by agreement 
with one or more of the Allies. 


Political-Economic Clauses: Japan may 
enter into fisheries treaties; may negotiate 
most-favored-nation trade and maritime 
treaties with the Allies; renounces all spe- 
cial rights and interests in China, 


Japan accepts the Judgments of the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal and Allied 
War Crimes Courts. 


Claims and Property: Japan recognizes 
its responsibility to pay reparations but the 
Allies recognize its limited economic :ca- 
pacity; therefore, Japan shall pay through 
goods to be manufactured in Japan from 
raw materials provided by the victimized’ 
nations and by services. The Allies may re- 
tain certain properties seized from Japan 
but require the latter to return their prop- 
erties within 6 months. Japan recognizes 
Allied industrial, literary and artistic prop= 
erty rights. It agrees to indemnify pris- 
oners of war who suffered unduly but re- 
nounces similar claims against the Allies. 


Settlement of Disputes: Any disagree- 
ments arising out of the interpretation of 
this treaty and not otherwise settled shall 
be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice. oe 
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THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES © 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR. 


Emeritus Professor of History, Harvard University 


1. Under the English Flag 


The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
France, England, Holland and Sweden. 

- Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. France, moving down from 
Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
nexed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
the seventeenth century, the English be- 
gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
ing the Dutch already established in the 
present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 
ware, seized their possessions, 


Notwithstanding this varied interna- 
tional background, United States history 
has been largely the product of influences 
emanating from the seaboard communities. 
Unlike the Spanish and French, the Eng- 
lish regarded their colonies as genuine ex- 
tensions of the homeland, and the settlers 
sowed English customs, institutions and 
speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
ways underwent modification, but this 
arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
ness existence and, as time went on, from 
@ growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
Jamestown, where the first representative 
assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearhead- 
ing a much larger migration of Puritans 
into New England. Later in the century 
the Quakers occupied a midway region 
owned by William Penn, making Philadel- 
phia their headquarters and fanning out 
in every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
colonies existed but the southernmost, 
Georgia, which came into being in 1733, 
The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
economic, religious and political oppres- 
sion and to start anew in a land of greater 
opportunity. 

In time, other strains reinforced the 
original English population: French Hu- 
guenots, Scotch Irish, Germans and minor 
groups, including the Dutch and Swedes 
already on hand. African slaves, first in- 
troduced at Jamestown in 1619, were 
welcomed in all the colonies, though the 
economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
root there than elsewhere. The people in 
the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
largely in plantation production. Every- 
where the colonists practiced self-govern- 
ment. When they clashed with the English- 
appointed governors, the colonists usually 


won out by withholding appropriations. 


As the population penetrated farther in- 
land, the settlers encountered the French 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringes 
of the Mississippi Valley. In a succession 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greater 
struggles between the parent nations 
abroad, France was finally ejected from 
North America and Britain’s dominion ex- 
tended to the Mississippi. Spain fell heir 
to the country west of the river, though 
some years later Napoleon was temporarily 
to reclaim it for France. 


2. Birth of the Nation 

With the removal of the Gallic menace 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the 
mother country militarily, and England’s 
change from her former policy of “salutary 
neglect” aroused active resentment. A 
series of revenue measures, starting with 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meetings 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mob 
demonstrations in America. Colonial home 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade, 
and the provincials appealed to the prin- 
ciple: “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 penaliz- 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a few 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at Concord 
and Lexington on April 19, 1775; but a 
year and more passed before the patriots 
resolved upon the hazardous step of inde- 
pendence. The famous Declaration of July 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson for 
the Second Continental Congress, justified 
revolution as the only means to guarantee 
the “unalienable Rights” of ‘‘Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Under 
George Washington as commander in chief 
the fighting shifted from New England into 
the middle states and then into the south. 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga on Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s ancient 
enemy, France, into the war; just four 
years later the British yielded to the Allies 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 1783 
recognized the United States as stretching 
to the Mississippi. 

The infant, though born and baptized, 
had yet to be weaned. The league of states, 
formed under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1781, proved too weak either to deal 
effectively with foreign countries, or to 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure unre- 
stricted domestic trade. Within the states, 
however, Revolutionary idealism prompted 
action to forbid primogeniture and tax- 
supported religions, and the Northern com- 
monwealths abolished slavery, a prohibi- 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance of 1787 
extended to the territory north of the 
Ohio. Feebleness of government, combined 
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with social disturbances culminating in 
Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, made 
sober men tremble for the sanctity of 
property rights and seemed to cloud the 
nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
interests and sections. 

The Constitution established a govern- 
ment of three separate and co-ordinate de- 
partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
and each to serve as a check and balance 
on the others. Within its own sphere the 
general government was supreme, and it 
exerted its will not through state officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
popular representation was limited to the 
House of Representatives, the Senate being 
chosen by the legislatures (a system which 
lasted till 1913), the President designated 
by Electors (who in practice, however, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
and the Supreme Court appointed by the 
President and Senate for life. Opposed in 
many states because of its centralizing and 
undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
clude federal interference with civil liber- 
ties such as freedom of speech, the press 
and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
1791, fulfilled the promise. 


Perhaps no convention would have rati- 
fied the Constitution if it had been realized 
that an indivisible Union would ensue. 
The framers, engaged in the practical task 
of curing the defects of the Confederation 
government, strewed phrases through the 
document that had contradictory implica- 
tions. On the basis of the text it was pos- 
sible for equally honest men to maintain 
that the states were more powerful than 
the nation, or that the nation overtopped 
the states. At one time or other nearly 
every legislature, given what it considered 
sufficient provocation, asserted the right of 
nullification or secession. Short of such ex- 
treme doctrines, controversy began almost 
immediately over the question of whether 
the’ Constitution should be construed 
broadly to enhance the national authority 
‘ or narrowly to lessen it. 


Under George Washington, President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
came a going concern. Congress, guided by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
ilton, buttressed the public credit by ar- 
ranging to pay at par the national debt 
and the war-incurred state debts and by 
creating a United States Bank modeled 
upon the Bank of England. These meas- 
ures, especially the last, alarmed Jefferson, 
veteran liberal and Washington’s Secre- 
tary of State. Fearing that the legislation 
would build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
he urged a strict interpretation of the Con- 


stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s loose- 7 


construction views. The French Revolution 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
eruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in- 
tense individualism, fostered political and 
economic democracy, stimulated nation- 
alism. In the South, by contrast, Hli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growth 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro- 
duced a third element into the scene. The 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history until 
the Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na- 
poleon in 1803, an act which, though vio- 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda- 
tions on American commerce gave constant 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in the 
form of an embargo keeping merchantmen 
at home. Such measures failed, however, 
and under Madison in 1812 Congress, 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly West- 
erners, declared war on England. Unlike 
France, she had compounded her offenses 
by impressing American sailors and, more- 
over, lay exposed to land attack in Canada. 
But the assaults on Canada miscarried, 
and Britain’s attempts at counter-invasion 
with veterans freed by Napoleon’s defeat 
in 1814 fared little better. Unhappily, An- 


w. Jackson’s victory at New Orleans 

ri ease 8, 1815, occurred two weeks 
wy viate to affect the Peace Treaty of 
Ghent, which settled none of the prewar 
i putes. 


Nevertheless the war experience greatly 
accelerated American nationalism. In 1816 
Congress enacted the first protective tariff 
and-«chartered a new United States Bank 
on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
country acquired the Gulf region from 
Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 
by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
ica, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
1820 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the parallel marking her southern bound- 
ary should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 
discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
C, Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 
1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
precipitated a crisis. 


Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
encies, whether from the slavocracy or 
the money power. When South Carolina 
nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 
accepted Congress’s olive branch of a lower 
scale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
Bank, which wielded monopolistic control 
over the nation’s credit facilities. After 
eight years Jackson’s Meutenant, Martin 
Van Buren, took over, but a business de- 
pression following the Panic of 18387 so 
discredited his administration that in 1840 
the Whigs uproariously elected William 
Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
campaign. He died after a month in Office, 
however, and the Whigs fared hardly bet- 
ter with his unintended successor, John 
Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
lections foiled their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


Within the free states these years wit- 
nessed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
agitation: crusades for public education, 
temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
women’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
slavery as an anachronism and a sin, 
formed organizations to urge its abolition. 
The moderate-minded, content with de- 
manding its exclusion from the territories, 
founded a series of unsuccessful parties, 
beginning with the election of 1840. The 
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South, frightened by these threats to its 
cherished institution, found little good in 
any of the movements and regarded the 
restless North with mounting apprehen- 
sion. 


4. Sectional Conflict 


Western expansionist zeal plus the 
Southern desire for more slave territory 
elected James K. Polk over his Whig 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out- 
going Congress executed the Democratic 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to 
high-pressure England into partitioning 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while 
that was still under way, contrived a war 
with Mexico to acquire California and 
the territory eastward to Texas. American 
forces quickly overran northern Mexico 
and California, but a fiercely contested 
march from Veracruz through the moun- 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary be- 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 


The conquests approximately completed 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arouse 
sectional dissention over the question of 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zachary 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, died 
in office after sixteen months, leaving the 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmore. The 
Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted California 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah and 
New Mexico territories to future judicial 
determination, and disposed of other dis- 
putes. But the settlement soon turned 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southern 
policies. 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
authorizing slavery by “popular sover- 
eignty” in the country just west of Missouri 
and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a base 
repudiation of the historic Missouri Com- 
promise. Guerrilla warfare followed in Kan- 
sas, while in the free states the old-time 
antislavery elements joined with dissident 
Whigs and Democrats to organize the Re- 
publican party. The Republicans insisted 
that slavery be kept out of all federal ter- 
ritories. Angry contests on the floors of 
Congress operated like a war of nerves, 
convincing each side that the other was 
plotting its ruin. John Brown’s insane at- 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile insurrec- 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. When 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Abraham 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic opposi- 
tion, eleven slave states, appealing to 
state-rights principles, seceded and estab- 
lished the Confederate States of America. 


For the hostilities that ensued, the 
North possessed the long-run advantage 
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of superior economic resources and man 
power, but before these could come into 
play, the South hoped to win by military 
prowess and perhaps by the intervention 
of England, which needed Southern cot- 
ton. England, however, never went quite so 
far, and the Southern authorities failed 
also to reckon with the inspired leadership 
of President Lincoln, who taught his peo- 
ple that the preservation of the Union 
involved not only their country’s future 
but the democratic hope everywhere. While 
the North went about establishing a block- 
ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
E. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
attacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
countered with battles on Northern soil 
at Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
1863. But in the west they steadily lost 
ground until the Union forces late in 1864 
swept around the southern tip of the 
mountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
following April. As soon as military for- 
tunes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
ers proclaimed the emancipation of slaves 
in all unconquered states and districts, and 
the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
versalized the decree. America at long last 
had caught up with the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Lincoln “with malice toward none” an- 
nounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
the Union; but before much could be 
accomplished, his assassination in April, 
1865, brought into office Andrew John- 
son, who shared his views of reconstruc- 
tion without his gifts of persuasion. Over 
Johnson’s vetoes the radical Republicans 
adopted a punitive program. They imposed 
military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting 
the last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman a full- 
fledged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
bayonets kept Northern-controlled carpet- 
bag governments in power for several years 
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5. Business and Government 


Already the Republicans were changing 
from a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 
the accumulation of wealth, and bringing 
to the fore great captains of industry and 
finance, who naturally turned for favors 
to the dominant party. Despite economic 
depressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
1898, this alliance of business and politics 
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governed the country almost uninter- 
ruptedly for the rest of the century, put-. 
ting successively into office Grant (for. 
eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield, Chester A, Arthur (for Gar- 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms) s. © 

In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came ‘to 
grief, partly because of revelations of: 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G. 
Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (“waving the 
bloody shirt”) and by catering to the 
Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 
sions. 

Conservative 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-union 
methods, forming the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition by 
underpaid workers, especially from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe. 

Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- 
trial order. The problem of greenback in- 
flation, arising from the war, was finally 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher 
and yet higher protection succeeded with 
occasional reverses until the Dingley 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and 
business combinations, and it made some 
early concessions also to the Western de- 
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mand for free silver. During the Panic of 
1893, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to*stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
ites, capturing the Democratic convention 
in° 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam’ Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
Guced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 
“Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
eh¢ies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
tem demanded new markets, openings for 
investment and sources of raw materials. 
Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
tfation intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion under the whip of popular anger at 
Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
tle war” was prompted less by Wall Street 
than by a superheated sensational press, 
it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
brought businessmen further advantages 
through the quasi protectorate imposed 
on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
About the same time 
Hawaii and American Samoa were acquired, 
and Secretary of State John Hay’s ‘open 
door” policy promised a growing trade with 
China. Theodore Roosevelt, raised to the 
presidency by McKinley’s assassination in 
September, 1901, further advanced the 
cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 
distances within the colonial empire. 


In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned himself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 
preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
“square deal,” and in his seven years 
breaking ground for later and more sub- 
stantial advances. Despite party reaction- 
aries he put teeth into the enforcement of 
the Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Congress 
into tightening control over railroads 
and industrial monopolies, and initiated 
measures for conserving the nation’s 
natural resources. William Howard Taft, 
his choice as successor, quietly pursued 
similar policies; but Taft’s endorsement 
of the steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
gether with other missteps so embittered 
the reformers that, failing to prevent his 
renomination in 1912, they organized the 
Progressive party to run their idol ‘“‘Teddy” 
again. The Democrats, facing a divided op- 
position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
gifted with Jefferson’s power to express 
democratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
with magisterial authority to climax the 
earlier efforts at reform. The Underwood 
Tariff enacted the lowest rates since the 
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Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act super- 
seded an outworn national banking sys- 
tem; and the Clayton Act created the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to stop “unfair 
methods of competition.” Two other meas- 
ures, launched by popular demand during 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- 
stitution. The Eighteenth Amendment in 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing. 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which in 
some states they already possessed. 


6. World War and After 


With America a neutral in 1914 when 
the European struggle began, the admin- 
istration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson and 
his countrymen, hating war and tradition- 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- 
taristic Germany should supplant Britain 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin’s 
revival of ruthless submarine operations a 
few months after Wilson’s second election 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred by 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” declared war on April 
6, 1917. The government, racing against 
time, swiftly put the nation on a battle 
footing, enacting universal conscription, 
taking over the railways, and regimenting 
industry, labor and agriculture. It was the 
country’s introduction to total war. In the 
summer of 1918 Yankee troops under Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing helped repulse a 
great German drive on the Marne and in 
September shared in the mighty Meuse- 
Argonne counteroffensive, which ended the 
struggle on November 11. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Wilson 
fought stubbornly for the democratic set- 
tlement he had earlier outlined under 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally his 
proposal of a League of Nations, which he 
saw as a sort of continuing peace confer- 
ence. At home the Republican-controlled 
Senate, whipping up isolationist senti- 
ment, completed his rout, for when Wilson 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, that 
body under the two-thirds requirement 
rejected it by a minority vote. The tide 
was turning from wartime idealism to what 
Warren G. Harding, overwhelmingly elected 
by the Republicans in 1920, called “nor- 
malcy.” Disclosures of corruption in high 
government circles hastened MHarding’s 
death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, who re- 
newed his presidency by election a year 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herbert 
Hoover, All three, while keeping out of the 
League, nevertheless co-operated with some 
of its minor activities and, on their own, 
concluded a number of collective treaties 
for temporary naval disarmament and the 
outlawry of war. 
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These part-way steps were offset, how- 
ever, by an upsurge of economic national- 
ism: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
@ relaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
tions, and a quota limitation on European 
immigration. “Rugged individualism” pro- 
duced the dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever Known, only to collapse in 1929 
into the worst depression ever known. 
Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who pledged a “new deal” by the 
Democrats. Under Roosevelt’s thrilling 
leadership Congress, casting precedent to 
the winds, voted billions for relief, “primed 
the pump” of business and agriculture to 
hasten recovery, and inaugurated long- 
range reforms to increase foreign trade 
through reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
ganize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
union activities, guarantee minimum 
wages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
and provide for social insurance and a 
government-planned development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


7. World War Again 


Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
velt adopted the “good neighbor” policy, 
relinquishing the Caribbean protectorates 
and transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
@ mutual nonaggression pact. As further 
evidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
Congress made provision for Philippine 
freedom in 1946. Relations with other parts 
of the world, however, posed increasing 
problems. As the Axis dictators and their 
Oriental partner, Japan, began overrun- 
ning weaker peoples, Congress under iso- 
lationist influences directed Roosevelt, 
against his wish, to embargo munition 
sales to both victim and assailant; but 
public opinion forced a lifting of the ban 
after England and France in September, 
1939, took up arms against Nazi aggression. 
Hitler’s subjugation of France the follow- 
ing June emboldened Roosevelt to more 
active steps, for crippled England now 
alone defended the Atlantic from totali- 
tarian domination. Congress at his behest 
voted vast sums for rearmament and 
adopted peacetime conscription, and Roose- 
velt, without consulting Congress, gave 
England fifty destroyers in exchange for a 
string of naval bases off North America. 


Isolationists, mostly Republicans, de- 
nounced Roosevelt’s “warmongering,” while 
he, still clinging to measures “short of 
war,” stressed insistently the gathering 
dangers to the American way of life—to 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. 
The people responded by choosing him in 
1940 as their first third-term President. 
In March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 
lend-lease plan and soon began using the 
navy to safeguard the supplies en route. 
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Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa- 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen- 
ing attitude toward their own conquests 
and gambling upon an Axis victory.in 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har+ 
bor on December 7, clearing the way.-for 
the seizure of Guam, the Philippines-and 
two of the Aleutians, as well as many 
Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 

America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the goy-- 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea, land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe. In May, 1943, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then 
invaded southern Italy and forced the 
government’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Eisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 7, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
War was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into the 
conflict. 

World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? The 
Atlantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“agegrandizement, territorial or other,” but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere—foreshadowed a different out- 
come. Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial territorial advantages. In July, 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and Japan, under armed occupa- 
tion, were reserved for later handling. 

Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory, fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s initia- 
tive’ and with bipartisan support in 
America, had set up a successor to the 
League: the United Nations. Roosevelt, 
elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- 
denly on April 12, 1945, several weeks too 
soon to assist in framing the charter at 
San Francisco. 

His successor, Harry S. Truman, urged 
a broadened New Deal under the name 
Fair Deal but met with limited success, 
partly because of a coalition of Republi- 
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cans and Southern Democrats in Congress, 
partly because of mounting world crises. 
His tax program, accentuated by growing 
national-defense requirements, was con- 


siderably altered; and his labor program 


was defeated by the enactment, over his 
veto, of the Taft-Hartley law. In spite of 
strong Republican opposition, the rise of 
a States’ Rights Democratic party in the 
South, and poll predictions of certain de- 
feat, Truman was the people’s choice in 
1948. The Twenty-second Amendment, rat- 
ified during his second administration and 
limiting Presidents to two terms or ten 
years, did not apply to him. 

Domestic affairs became secondary to in- 
creasingly acute world problems involving 
communism, As more nations came under 
Soviet domination, the concept of “One 
World” dimmed. A new policy, designed 
to contain communism within its existing 
limits and to prevent its spread by aggres- 
sion, was evolved. Under this, the United 
States gave military and economic aid to 
Greece and Turkey, implemented the Mar- 
shall Plan with billions of dollars to speed 
European recovery and to halt the growth 
of communism, fostered the regeneration 
of Western Germany, negotiated the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact, and assisted West- 
ern Europe militarily. When Tito and 
Yugoslavia broke with the U.S.S.R. and the 
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; Cominform, the United States rendered 


economic aid. 

In advancing its policies both before and 
after these American-sponsored measures, 
Moscow embarked upon the Cold War. Its 
blockade of Berlin necessitated the suc- 
cessful Anglo-American Airlift. It backed 
Communist activities in European coun- 
tries, nursed rebellions in Asia and _sabo- 
taged the United Nations by its use of the 
veto. A peak of its offensive was reached 
when it supported North Korea and Red 
China with arms in their invasion of 
South Korea. This action caused the 
United States to co-operate with the 
United Nations in a massive police action, 
under General Douglas MacArthur, against 
the Reds. In spite of Russian opposition, 
a peace treaty was also concluded with 
Japan. The Republicans, abandoning the 
World War II bipartisan foreign policy, 
attacked the State Department and Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson, and seized upon Tru- 
man’s recall of MacArthur for insubordi- 
nation as the occasion for a senatorial 
investigation of Far Eastern policy. 

During the tense period of the Cold War, 
American Communist-party leaders were 
convicted of conspiring against the United 
States, and several persons were found 
guilty of supplying Russia with atom- 
bomb secrets. 


(Recent events are covered in our Headline History of Our Times and in 


the News Record of 1954.) 
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NOTE: Each state has a8 many electoral votes as it 
has U.8. Senators and Representatives. The 48 states 
have a total of 531 votes, 
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Denom- 

ination Portrait Design on back 

$1 Washington ONE between obverse 
and reverse of Great 
Seal of U. S. 

$2 Jefferson Monticello. 

$5 Lincoln Lincoln Memorial. 

$10 Hamilton U. S. Treasury Build- 
ing. 

$20 Jackson White House. 

$50 Grant U. 8S. Capitol. 

$100 Franklin Independence Hall. 

$500 McKinley Ornate FIVE HUN- 
DRED across. 

$1,000 Cleveland Ornate ONE THOU- 
SAND across. 

$5,000 Madison Ornate FIVE THOU- 
SAND across. 

$10,000 Chase Ornate TEN THOU- 


SAND across. 
100,000 superimposed 
over dollar sign. 


* For use only in transactions between Federal Reserve 
System and Treasury Department, Se EEEY 
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_ THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ~~ 
In CONGRESS, Jury 4, 1776 


THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION of the thirteen united STATES OF © ~~ 
AMERICA. 1g 


V9 Gea in the Course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness—That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed,— 
That whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath shewn that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards 
for their future security—Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former Systems of Govern- 
ment. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the public 
good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature, 
a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their Pubic Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the People 
at large for their exercise; the State remaining in the mean time exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

Et gos Feet) ete ee eee 


NOTE: On April 12, 1776, the legislature 
of North Carolina authorized its delegates 
to the Continental Congress to join with 
others in a declaration of separation from 
Great Britain; the first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative 
was Virginia on May 15. On June 7, 1776, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia offered a 
resolution to the Congress to the effect 
“that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States. ...’ A committee, consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert R. Livingston and Roger 


Sherman was organized to “prepare a 
declaration to the effect of the said first 
resolution.” The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted on July 4, 1776. 

Most delegates signed the Declaration 
August 2, but George Wythe (Va.) signed 
August 27; Richard Henry Lee (Va.), El- 
bridge Gerry (Mass.) and Oliver Wolcott 
(Conn.) in September; Matthew Thornton 
(N. H.), not a delegate until September, 
in November; and Thomas McKean (Del.), 
although present on July 4, not until 1781 
by special permission, having served in the 
army in the interim. 
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 spiHe has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose 


obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 


age their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 


©! He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws 


_ for “éstablishing Judiciary Powers. 
318 has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and 


the amount and payment of their salaries. 


He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their substance. 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the Consent of our 
legislatures. 


He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the Civil Power. 


He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisidiction foreign to our consti- 
tution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation: 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 


For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders which they 
should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 


For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: 


For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, establish- 
ing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: 


For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws and altering funda- 
mentally the Forms of our Governments: 


For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the 
works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelty & 


Perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of 
a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 


against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of war- 
fare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 


In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A Prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our Brittish brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 


WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, in General Con- 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good People of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be 


« 
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New Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
Wm. Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 


_ Rhode Island. 


Step. Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 


Connecticut. 


Roger Sherman, 
Sam’el Huntington, 
Wm. Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. 


New York. 
Wm. Floyd, 
Phil. Livingston, 
Frans. Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 


New Jersey. 


Richd. Stockton, 

Jno. Witherspoon, 
Fras. Hopkinsen, 
John Hart, 

Abra. Clark. 


Ordered: 


That an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the names 
of the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each of the United — 
States, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. 

By order of Congress. 

Attest, CHas. THomson, Secy. A true copy. JOHN Hancock, Presidt. 


oy 


Pennsylvania. 


Robt. Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benja. Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Geo. Clymer, 
Jas. Smith, 

Geo. Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
Geo. Ross. 


Massachusetts-Bay. 
Saml. Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robt. Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 


Delaware. 
Caesar Rodney, 


Geo. Read, 
Tho. M’Kean. 


Maryland. 


Samuel Chase, 
Wm. Paca, 
Thos. Stone, 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 


IN CONGRESS 
JANUARY, 18, 1777. 


The Statue of Liberty 


aS e : en 
on contract Alliances, establish Com 
2 : ependent States may of right do. 
pport of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection oe Div 
ve mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Ho: 


Virginia: ae 
George Wythe, se lige 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Th. Jefferson, ro 
Benja. Harrison, a 
Ths. Nelson, Jr., £: 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. or, 


North Carolina, 
Wm. Hooper, , 


Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 


South Carolina. 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thos. Heyward, Junr., 
Thomas Lynch, Junr., 
Arthur Middleton. 


Georgia. 
Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
Geo. Walton. 


The Statue of Liberty (‘Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World’’) is a 225-ton copper fe- 
male figure, 152 ft. 5 in. in height, facing 
the ocean from Bedloe’s Island in New 
York Harbor. The right hand holds aloft a 
torch, and the left hand carries a tablet 
upon which is inscribed: “July 4, 1776.” 


The statue was designed by Frédéric Au- 
guste Bartholdi, at the request of the 
French government, as a present to the 
U. S. to commemorate the centennial of 
American independence. It cost $450,000. 


The pedestal, 151 ft. 1 in. in height, was 
erected by the U. S., and its cost of $350,- 


000 was met by popular subscription in 


country. The cornerstone was laid Aug. 


5, 1884, and the umveiling of the statue 
took place Oct. 28, 1886. 


On a tablet inside the main entrance of 
the pedestal is engraved the following son- 
net, written by Emma Lazarus: 


The New Colossus 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes com- 
mand [ 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!’’ cries she 

With silent lips. ‘tGive me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.”’ 
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CONSTITUTION ; 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Tur oldest federal constitution in existence was framed by a convention of 
* delegates fram twelve of the thirteen original states in Philadelphia in May 


. 1787, Rhode Island failing to send a delegate. George Washington presided 


over the session, which lasted until September 17, 1787. The draft (origi- 


.» nally a preamble and seven Articles) was submitted to all thirteen states 


and was to become effective when ratified by nine states. It went into effect 
on the first Wednesday in March 1789, having been ratified by New Hamp- 
shire, the ninth state to approve, on June 21, 1788. The states ratified the 


~ Constitution in the following order: 


Delaware December 7, 1787 South Carolina May 23, 1788 
Pennsylvania December 12, 1787 New Hampshire June 21, 1788 
New Jersey December 18, 1787 Virginia June 25, 1788 
Georgia January 2, 1788 New York July 26, 1788 
Connecticut January 9, 1788 North Carolina November 21, 1789 
Massachusetts February 6, 1788 Rhode Island May 29, 1790 
Maryland April 28, 1788 / 
Outline of the Constitution 
ARTICLE I ARTICLE II 
Sec. 1. Legislative powers; in whom Src. 1. President; his term of office— 


vested. 


Src. 2. House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 
Representative—Representatives and direct 
taxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 
Vacancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
Officers, and of impeachment. 


Src. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
case, etc.—Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to vote— 
President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try im- 
peachments—When President is_ tried, 
Chief Justice to preside—Sentence. 


Src. 4, Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescrihed—At least one Session in 
each year. 


Sec. 5. Membership—‘Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
—Journal—Time of adjournments, how 
limited, etc. 


Sec. 6. Compensation—Privileges—Dis- 
qualification in certa‘in cases. 


Sec. 7. House to originate all revenue 
bills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 
thirds of each housa, notwithstanding, etc. 
—Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
a law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 
resolutions, etc. 

Src. 8. Powers of Congress. 


Sec. 9. Provisioya as to migration or im- 
portation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
pus—Bills of attainder, etc—Taxes, how 
apportioned—No export duty—No com- 
mercial preference—Money, how drawn 
from treasury, etc.—No titular nobility— 
Officers not to receive presents, etc. 


Src. 10. States prohibited from the exer- 
cise of certain. powers. \ 


Electors of President; number and how 
appointed—Electors to vote on same day— 
Qualification of President—On whom his 
duties devolve in case of his removal, 
death, etc.—President’s compensation—His 
oath of office. 


Sec. 2. President to be commander in 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making 
power—Nomination of certain officers— 
When President may fill vacancies. 


Sec. 3. President shall communicate to 
Congress—He may convene and adjourn 
Congress, in case of disagreement, etc.— 
Shall receive ambassadors, execute laws, 
and commission officers. 


Sec. 4. All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes, 


ARTICLE III 


Src, 1. Judicial powers—Tenure—Com- 
pensation. 

Sec. 2. Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, etc.— 
Trial, where. 

Sec. 3. Treason defined—FProof of—Pun- 
ishment of. 


ARTICLE IV 


Sec, 1. Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State. 


Sec. 2. Privileges of citizens of each 
State—Fugitives from justice to be de- 
livered up—Persons held to service having 
escaped, to be delivered up. 


Sec. 3. Admission of new States—Power 
of Congress over territory and other prop- 
erty. 

Sec. 4. Republican form of government 
guaranteed—Each State to be protected. 


U. S. Constitution 


: ARTICLE V 
Constitution; how amended—Proviso, 


ARTICLE VI 
Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
premacy of Constitution, treaties, and laws 
of the United States—Oath to support 
Constitution, by whom taken—No religious 
test. 
ARTICLE VII 
What ratification shall establish Consti- 
tution. 
AMENDMENTS 

I. Religious establishment prohibited 
—Freedom of speech, of the 
press, and right to petition. 

II. Right to keep and bear arms. 

III. No soldier to be quartered in any 
house, unless, etc. 

IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
lated. 

V. Provisions concerning prosecution, 
trial and punishment—Private 
property not to be taken for pub- 
lic use, without compensation. 

VI. Further provision respecting crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 


VII. Right of trial by jury secured. 


VIII. Excessive bail or fines and cruel 
punishments prohibited. 


tion. 
Same subject; rights of States. 


. Same subject; judicial powers con- 
strued. 


- Manner of choosing President and 
_Vice President. 


XIII. Slavery abolished. 


IX. Rule of construction of Constitu- _ 
oe 


XIV. Citizenship; representation—Public 
debt. 
XV. Right of suffrage—By whom exer- 
cised. 
XVI. Taxes on incomes. 
XVII. Election of Senators—Filling of va- 


cancies. 
XVIII. Prohibition. 
. Suffrage; not to be denied because 
of sex. 


XX. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress; time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 


XXI. Repeal of Prohibition. 


XXII. No person to serve as President for 
more than two terms. 


The Constitution of the United States of America 


REAMBLE.—WE THE PEOPLE of the 

United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1 


Legislative powers vested in Congress.— 
All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Section 2 


Composition of the House of Representa- 
tives.—1. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second Year by the People of the 
several States, and the Electors in each 
State shall have the Qualifications requi- 
site for Electors of the most numerous 
Branch of the State Legislature. 


Qualifications of Representatives.—2. No 
Person shall be a Representative who shail 
not have attained to the Age of twenty- 
five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen 


of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 


Apportionment of Representatives and 
direct taxes—census.*—3. [Representatives 
and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to 
their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bound 
to Service for a Term of Years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 
all other Persons.] The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
by Law direct. The Number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
Thousand, but each State shall have at 
Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary- 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


Filling of vacancies in representation.— 
4. When vacancies happen in the Repre- 
sentation from any State, the Executive 


* The clause included in brackets is amended by the 14th Amendment, Section 2. 


* Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Elec- 
tion to fill such Vacancies. 


-. Selection of officers; power of impeach- 
_ment.—5. The House of Representatives 


“shall chuse their Speaker and other Offi- 


cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
" peachment. 


Section 3* 


The Senate.—[1. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 
Senator shall have one Vote.] 


Classification of Senators; filling of va- 
cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 
be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three Classes, The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be va- 
cated at the Expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
ments [until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
cancies]. 


Qualification of Senators.—3. No Person 
shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 
Inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 


Vice President to be President of Senate. 
—4, The Vice President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

Selection of Senate officers; President 
pro tempore.—5. The Senate shall chuse 
their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the Absence of the Vice 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 


Senate to try impeachments.—6. The 
Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. When sitting for that Pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no Person shall be convicted without the 
Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present. 


Judgment in cases of impeachment,—7. 
Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
Office, and disqualification to hold and en- 
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joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit 
under the United States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment 
and Punishment, according to Law. 


Section 4 


Control of congressional elections.—1. 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators. 

Time for assembling of Congress.j—2. 
The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5 


Each house to be the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its members; 
regulations as to quorum.—1. Each House 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, Re- 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each 
House may provide. 


Each house to determine its own rules,— 
2. Each House may determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for 
disorderly Behaviour, and, with the Con- 
currence of two thirds, expel a Member, 


Journals and yeas and nays.—3. Each 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas 
and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one 
fifth of those Present, be entered on the 
Journal. 


Adjournment.—4. Neither House, during 
the Session of Congress shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other Place 
than that in which the two Houses shall 
be sitting. 


Section 6 


Compensation and privileges of Members 
of Congress.—1. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, ex- 
cept Treason, Felony and Breach of the 


SSS 


* The Ist paragraph of this section and as much of the 2nd paragraph as relates to it vacancies are amended 


by the 17th Amendment. 
t Amended by the 20th Amendment. Section 2, 
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Peace, be privileged from Arrest during 
their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any 
Speech or Debate in either House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other Place. 

Incompatible offices; exclusions.—2. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the Au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been encreased during 
such time; and no Person holding any Of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a 
Member of either House during his Con- 
tinuance in Office. ; 


Section 7 


Revenue bills to originate in House,—1. 
All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills. 

Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
President,—2. Every Bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
be presented to the President of the United 
States; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shall agree to 
pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the Objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by Yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons yoting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. If any 
Bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 


Concurrent orders or resolutions, to be 
passed by President.—3. Every Order, Reso- 
lution, or Vote to which the Concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the Rules and Limitations 
prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 


Section 8 


General powers of Congress.* pL 


The Congress shall have Power.—1l. To 


lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for 
the common Defence and general Welfare 
of the United States; but all Duties, 
Imposts and Excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 


Borrowing of money.—2. To borrow 
Money on the credit of the United States; +s 


Regulation of commerce.—3. To regulate 
Commerce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian Tribes; 


Naturalization and bankruptcy.—4. To — 


establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject 
of Bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; 

Money, weights and measures.—5. To 
coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard 
of Weights and Measures; 

Counterfeiting.—6. To provide for the 
Punishment of counterfeiting the Securi- 
ties and current Coin of the United States; 

Post offices.—7. To establish Post Offices 
and post Roads; 

Patents and copyrights,—8. To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries; 


Inferior courts.—9. To constitute Tri- 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court; 


Piracies and felonies.—10. To define and 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Seas, and Offences against the 
Law of Nations; 


War; marque and reprisal.—11. To de- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Cap- 
tures on Land and Water; 

Armies.—12. To raise and support Ar- 
mies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that Use shall be for a longer Term than 
two Years; 

Navy.—13. To provide and maintain a 
Navy; 

Land and naval forces.—14. To make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces; 


Calling out militia.—15. To provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Invasions; 

Organizing, arming and disciplining mi- 
litia.—16. To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be 
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® By the 16th Amendment, Congress Is given the power to lay and collect taxes on Incomes. 
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employed in the Service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively, 
the Appointment of the Officers, and the 
Authority of training the Militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress; 


Exclusive legislation over District of Co- 
lumbia.—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
tion in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
as may, by Cession of particular States, 
and the Acceptance of Congress, become 
the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like Authority over 
all Places purchased by the Consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the 
Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
needful Buildings;—And 


To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- 
stitution.—18. To make all Laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and 
all other Powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United 
States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 


Section 9 


Migration or importation of certain per- 
sons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
The Migration or Importation of such Per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a Tax or duty may be imposed on such 
Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each Person. 


Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
pended; exception.—2. The Privilege of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 


or Invasion the public Safety may require 
it. 


Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
prohibited.—3. No Bill of Attainder or ex 
post facto Law shall be passed. 


Capitation and other direct taxes.—4. No 
Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken.* 


Exports not to be taxed.—5. No Tax or 
Duty shall be laid on Articles exported 
from any State. 


No preference to be given to ports of any 
State; interstate shipping.—6. No Prefer- 
ence shall be given by any Regulation of 
Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 
State over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
another. 


Money, how drawn from treasury; finan- 


* See the 16th Amendment, 


cial statements to be published.—7. No 
Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, 
but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi- 
tures of all public Money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 


Titles of nobility not to be granted; ac- 
ceptance by government officers of favors 
from foreign powers.—8. No Title of No- 
bility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no Person holding any Office 
of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or foreign State. 


Section 10 


Limitations of the powers of the several 
States.—1. No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Ccin a Tender 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im- 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts, or 
grant any Title of Nobility. 


State imposts and duties.—2. No State 
shall, without the Consent of the Congress, 
lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or 
Exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection 
Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Imports 
or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such 
Laws shall be subject to the Revision and 
Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of States, 
—3. No State shall, without the Consent of 
Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, 
enter into any Agreement or Compact 
with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1 


The President; the executive power.—1. 
The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his Office during the Term 
of four Years, and, together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same Term, be 
elected, as follows 


Appointment and qualifications of presi- 
dential electors.—2, Each State shall ap- 
point, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 
equal to the whole Number of Senators and 


Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President,*+—[The Electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
by Ballot for two Persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a List of all the Persons yoted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have 
such Majority, and have an equal Number 
of Votes, then the House of Representa- 
tives shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for President; and if no per- 
s0n have a Majority, then from the five 
highest on the List the said House shall in 
like Manner chuse the Presftient. But in 
chusing the President, the Votes shall be 
taken by States, the Representation from 
each State having one Vote; A quorum for 
this Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
Members from two thirds of the States, 
and a-*Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes of 
the Electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal Votes, the Senate should 
chuse from them by Ballot the Vice Presi- 
dent. ] 


Congress may determine time of choosing 
electors and day for casting their votes.— 
8. The Congress may determine the Time 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on 
which they shall give their Votes; which 
Day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 

Qualifications for the office of President.+ 
—4, No Person except a natural born Citi- 
zen, or a Citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the Adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the Office of 
President; neither shall any Person be 
eligible to that Office who shall not have 
attained to the Age of thirty five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within 
the United States. 

Filling vacancy in the office of Presi- 


3 


ignation, or Inability to discharge the Pow- 
ers and Duties of the said Office, the same 


shall devolve on the Vice President, and — 


the Congress may by Law provide for the 


Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or In- 


ability, both of the President and Vice 


eee 
dent.t—5. In Case of the Removal of the | 
President from Office, or of his Death, Res- 


President, declaring what Officer shall then _ 
act as President; and such Officer shall act — 
accordingly, until the Disability be re- — 


moved, or a President shall be elected. 


Compensation of the President.—6. The 
President shall, at stated Times, receive for 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall 


neither be encreased nor diminished dur- 


ing the Period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that Period any other Emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 


Oath to be taken by the President.—7. 
Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office, he shall take the following.Oath or 
Affirmation :—‘“I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 


protect and defend the Constitution of the © 


United States.” 


Section 2 


The President to be commander-in-chief 
of army and navy and head of executive 
departments; may grant reprieves and par- 
dons.—1, The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the Militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual 
Service of the United States; he may re- 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offences against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 


President may, with concurrence of Sen- 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors, 
etc.; appointment of inferior officers, au- 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall have 
Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present, con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su- 
preme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose Appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by Law: but the 
Congress may by Law vest the Appoint- 
ment of such inferior Officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in 


* This clause has been superseded by the 12th Amendment. 
+ For qualifications of the Viee President, see_12th Amendment. 


t Amended by the 20th Amendment, Sections 3 and 4. 
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the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of De- 
partments. 


President may fill vacancies in office 
during recess of Senate.—3. The President 
shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 
that may happen during the Recess of the 
Senate, by granting Commissions which 
shall expire at the End of their next Ses- 
sion. 


Section 3 


President to give advice to Congress; 
may convene or adjourn it on certain occa- 
sions; to receive ambassadors, etc.; have 
laws executed and commission all officers. 
—He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect 
to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


Section 4 


All civil officers removable by impeach- 
ment.—l1. The President, Vice President 
and all civil Officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 
ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 
ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors. 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1 


Judicial powers; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for their Services, a Compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their 
Continuance in Office. 


Section 2 


Jurisdiction of Federal courts.*—1. The 
judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 
ing Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
versies to which the United States shall 
be a Party;—to Controversies between two 
or more States;—between a State and 


* This section is abridged by the 11th Amendment. 
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Citizens of another State;—between Citi- 
zens of different States,—between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands under 
Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. 


Original and appellate jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases 
before mentioned, the supreme Court shall 
have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 


Trial of all crimes, except impeachment, 
to be by jury.—3. The Trial of all Crimes, 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in 
the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the Trial shall be at such 
Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 


Section 3 


Treason defined; conviction of.—1. Trea- 
son against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying War against them, or, in 
adhering te their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or 
on Confession in open Court. 


Congress to declare punishment for 
treason; proviso.—2. The Congress shall 
have power to declare the Punishment of 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person at- 
tainted. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1 


Each State to give full faith and credit 
to the public acts and records of other 
States—Full Faith and Credit shall be 
given in each State to the public Acts, 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in 
which such Acts, Records and Proceedings 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section 2 


Privileges of citizens.—1. The Citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all Privileges 
and Immunities of Citizens in the several 
States. 


Extradition between the several States. 
—2. A Person charged in any State with 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall 
flee from Justice, and be found in another 
State, shall on Demand of the executive 


| ARTICLE VI 4 


Authority of the State from which he fied, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

Persons held to labor or service in one 
State, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
—3. No Person held to Service or Labour 
in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Conse- 
quence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labour, 
but shall be delivered up on Claim of the 
Party to whom such Service or Labour 
may be due. 


Section 3 


New States.—1. New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or 
Parts of States, without the Consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

Regulations concerning  territory.—2. 
The Congress shall'have Power to dispose 
of and make all needful Rules and Regu- 
lations respecting the Territory or other 
Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
so construed as to Prejudice any Claims 
of the United States, or of any particular 
State. 


Section 4 


Republican form of government and pro- 
tection guaranteed the several States.— 
The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion; and on Application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE V 

Ways in which the Constitution can be 
amended.—The Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the Application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the several 
States, shall call a Convention for propos- 
ing Amendments, which, in either Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
as Part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any Manner affect the first and 
fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the 
first Article; and that no State, without 
its Consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
Suffrage in the Senate. 


® See the 13th Amendment, 
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Debts contracted under the confedera- 
tion securedl.—1. All Debts contracted and : 
Engagements entered into, before the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against; the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof; and all Treaties made, or which 


shall be made, under the Authority of the _ 


United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land;; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary netwithstanding. 

Who shall take constitutional oath; no 
religious test as to official qualification.— 
3. The Senatiors and Representatives be- 
fore mention?d, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and jiidicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be boumd by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this ‘Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica- 
tion to any’ Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 
Constitution to be considered adopted 
when ratified by nine States.—The Ratifi- 
cation of thie Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of 
this Constiliution between the States so 
ratifying the Same. 


Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of 
the States present the Seventeenth Day of Sep- 
tember in tha Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and Vg rs seven and of the Independence 
of the Unite tates of America the Twelfth. In 
witness whereof We have hereunto subscribed our 
Names. a 

3 Go, WASHINGTON 


i Prestdt and Deputy from Virginta 


NEW. HAMPSHIRE 
Nicholas Gilman 
IWASSACHUSETTS 
Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King 
CONNECTICUT 
Wm Sam! Johnizon Roger Sherman 
NEW YORK 
Alexander Haniilton 
NEW JERSEY 


Wil: Livingstorm Wm Paterson 
David Brearley Jona: Dayton 


, PENNSYLVANIA 
B Franklin 1 Thomas Mifflin 
Robt Morris Geo. Clymer 
Thos FitzSimcns Jared Ingersoll 
James Wilson Gouy Morris 
DELAWARE 


Gunning Bedford Jun 
Richard Bassett 


John Langdon 


Geo: Read (| 

Jobn Dickinson 

Jaco: Broom, 
MARYLAND 

James McFienry Dan of St Thos Jenifer 


Danl Carroal 
parttime 
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VIRGINIA | 
John Blair — James Madison Jr. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Wm Blount Richd Dobbs ‘8paight 


Hu Williamson 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. Rutledge Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
Charles Pinckney Pierce Butler 

GEORGIA 
Willlam Few Abr Baldwin 


Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS TO TIHE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Amendments I to X Inclusive, popularly known 
as the Bill of Rights, were proposed and sent to the 
states by the first session of the First Congress. 
They became effective Dec. 15, 1791.) 


ARTICLE I 


Freedom of religion, speech, of the press, 
and right of petition. Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


ARTICLE II 


Right of people to bear arms not to be 
infringed.—A well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III, 


Quartering of troops.—No Soldier shall, 
in time of peace be quartered il. any house, 
without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


Persons and houses to be secure from 
unreasonable searches and seizures.—The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and s@¢izures, shall 
not be violated, and no Watrrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 


Trials for crimes; just compensation for 
private property taken for public use.—No 
person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
Jury, except in cases arising im the land or 
naval forces, or in the Militiia, when in 
actual service in time of War or public 
danger; nor shall any persom be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use, without just compensaticn. 


ARTICLE VI 


Civil rights in trials for crimes enumer- 
ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII 


Civil rights in civil suits—In Suits at 
common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Excessive bail, fines and punishments 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 


Reserved rights of people-—The enu- 
meration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


Powers not delegated, reserved to states 
and people respectively.—The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Mar. 5, 1794, by the Third Congress. It became ef- 
fective Jan. 8, 1798.) 


Judicial power of United States not to 
extend to suits against a State—The Ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citi- 
zens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State. 


ye — ¢ 
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ple roposed amendment was sent to the states 
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Present mode of electing President and 
Vice-President by electors.*—The Electors 
shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate;—The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted;—The person having the great- 
est number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of Electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President.—The person 
having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from. the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Feb. 1, 1865, by the Thirty-eighth Congress. It be- 
came effective Dec. 18, 1865.) 


Section 1 
Slavery prohibited.—Neither slavery nor 


*® Amended by the 20th Amendment, Sections 3 and 4. 
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involuntary servitude, except as a punish- — 
ment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to 


their jurisdiction. 


Section 2 


“Congress given power to enforce this 
article—Congress shall have power to en- 


ce Aratcy 
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force this article by appropriate legislation. — 


ARTICLE XIV 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states — 


June 16, 1866, by the Thirty-ninth Congress. It 
became effective July 28, 1868.) 


Section 1 


Citizenship defined; privileges of citizens. 


—All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
s0n within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Section 2 


Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- — 


resentatives shall be apportioned among 
the several. States according to their re-~ 
spective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 
cers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Section 3 


Disqualification for office; removal of 
disability—No person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or elector 
of President and Vice President, or hold 
any Office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any 
State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
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have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


Section 4 


Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
bellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5 


Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 


(The pre osed amendment was sent to the states 
Feb. 27, 1869, by the Fortleth Congress. It became 
effective Mar. 30, 1870.) 


Section 1 


Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
lished.—The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


Section 2 


Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle.—The Congress shall have power to 


enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XVI 
(The proposed amendmont was sent to the states 
July 12, 1909, by the Sixty-first Congress. It became 
effective Feb, 26, 1913.) 

Taxes on income; Congress given power 
to lay and collect.—The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration, 


ARTICLE XVII 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
May 16, 1912, by the Sixty-second Congress. It be- 
came effective May 31, 1913.) 

Election of United States Senators; fill- 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electors. 


1. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 


* Repealed by the 21st Amendment. 


six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 


2. When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies: Provided, That the legislature of 
any State may empower the_ executive 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. 


3. This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII* 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Dec. 18, 1917, by the Sixty-fifth Congress. It was 
approved by three-quarters of the states by Jan. 16, 
1919, and became effective Jan. 16, 1920.) 


Manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, 
prohibited.—_1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Congress and the several States given 
concurrent power to pass appropriate legis- 
lation to enforce this article-—2. The Con- 
gress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Provisions of article to become opera- 
tive, when adopted by three-fourths of the 
States.—3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
June 4, 1919, by the Sixty-sixth Congress. It be- 
came effective Aug. 26, 1920.) 


The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied because of sex.—The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any States on account of sex. 


Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX 


(The proposed amendment, sometimes called the 
‘‘Lame Duck Amendment,” was sent to the states 
Mar. 3, 1932, by the Seventy-second Congress. It 
became effective Feb. 6, 1933; but, in accordance 
with Section 6, Sections 1 and 2 did not go into 
effect until Oct. 16, 1933.) 


Section 1 


Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives—The terms of 
the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the twentieth day of January, 
and the terms of Senators and Representa- 
tives at noon on the third day of January, 
of the years in which such terms would 
have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors 
shall then begin. 


Section 2 


Time of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 
on the third day of January, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 


Section 3 


Filling vacancy in office of President.— 
If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President- 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. If a Presi- 
dent shall not have been chosen before 
the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, or if the President-elect shall have 
failed to qualify, then the Vice-President- 
elect shall act as President until a Presi- 
dent shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President-elect nor a Vice- 
President-elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. 


Section 4 


Power of Congress in Presidential suc- 
cession.—The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom 
the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them. 


Section 5 
Time of taking effect.—Sections 1 and 2 
shall take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 
tober following the ratification of this 
article. 


Section 6 


Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 


several States within seven years from the : 
date of its submission. " 
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ARTICLE XXI 5 * 
(The proposed amendment was sent to the states f 


Feb. 20, 1933, by the Seventy-s 3 a: 
became effective Dec. 6, 1933.) oon: errunes Aes Z 


Section 1 


Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The — 
eighteenth article of amendment to the — 
Constitution of the United States is hereby — 
repealed. f 


' Section 2 


Transportation of intoxicating liquors.— 
The transportation or importation into any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3 


Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
Operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
convention in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
thereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Mar. 21, 1947, by the Eightieth Congress. It be-~ 
came effective Feb. 26, 1951.) 


Section 1 


Limit to number of terms a President 
may serve.—No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than two years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the office of the President 
more than once. But this Article shall not 
apply to any person holding the office of 
President when this Article was proposed 
by the Congress, and shall not prevent any 
person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, during 
the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of 
President or acting as President during the 
remainder of such term. 


Section 2 


Ratification. This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been rati- 
fied as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission to the States 


by the Congress. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
most noted battles of the Civil War, was 
fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. On No- 
vember 19, 1863, the field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery by President Lin- 
coln in a two-minute speech that was to 
become immortal. At the time of its de- 


livery the speech was relegated to the in- 
side pages of the papers, while a two-hour 
address by Edward Everett, the leading 
orator of the time, caught the headlines. 

The following is the text of the address 
revised by President Lincoln from his own 
notes: 


FRCeRSCORE and seven. years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
@ new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 
in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored®dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 


ernment of the péople, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth. 


Sn ae ee 


The Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term 
on December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


“In the discussions to which this inter- 
est has given rise, and in the arrangements 
by which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been deemed proper for asserting as a 
principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
6umed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power... . 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 


to our peace and safety. With the existing. 


colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any Euro- 
pean power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 


Minority Presidents 


Thirteen candidates have become Presi- 
dent of the U. S. with a popular vote less 
than 50 per cent of the total vote cast. It 
should be noted, however, that in elections 
before 1872, presidential electors were not 
chosen by popular vote in all states. 
Adams’ election in 1824 was by the House 
of Representatives, which chose him over 
Jackson, who had a plurality of both elec- 
toral and popular votes, but not a majority 
in the electoral college. 


Besides Jackson in 1824, only two other 
candidates receiving the largest popular 
vote have failed to gain a majority in the 
electoral college—Samuel J. Tilden (D) in 
1876 and Grover Cleveland (D) in 1888. 


The “minority” Presidents follow: 


Elec- | Popular 

toral vote 
Year President Pet. Pet. 
1824 John'QSAdams;cwecsce oes ere 31.8 29.8 
1844 James K. Polk (D)............ 61.8 49.3 
1848 Zachary Taylor (W)........... 56.2 47.3 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D)....... 58.7 45.3 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)......... 59.4 39.9 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R)....... 50.1 47.9 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)......... 57.9 48.3 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)......... 54.6 48.8 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R)........| 58.1 47.8 
1892 Grover Cleveland (D)......... 62.4] 46.0 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D).......... 81.9 41.8 
1916 Woodrow Wilson (D)..........| 52.1 49.3 
1948 Harry S. Truman (D).........] 57.1 49.5 
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On September 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 
sailing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
her memorable voyage from Plymouth, 
England with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 
bound for Virginia to establish a private 
permanent colony in North America. Ar- 
riving at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 


The Mayflower Compact 


forty-one of the passengers signed the ~ 
famous ‘Mayflower Compact” as the boat 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod harbor. 
A small detail of the pilgrims, led by Wil- 
liam Bradford, assigned to select a place 
for permanent settlement landed at what is 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, n.s_ 


ber 11 (November 21, new style calendar), 


N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten 

Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace ‘ob ewan 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &, ; ° 
Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 5 
Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern Parts of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually in 
the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 
Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, 
and frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. 
In Witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 
eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, 
France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno 


The text of the compact follows: 


Domini, 1620 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


John Carver 
Digery Priest 
William Brewster 
Edmund Margesson 
John Alden 

George Soule 
James Chilton 
Francis Cooke 
Joses Fletcher 
John Ridgate 
Christopher Martin 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 
Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


Edward Tilly 
John Craxton 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardiner 
William White 
Edward Doten 


* Historians differ as to whether 100, 101, or 102 passengers were aboard 


The Early Congresses 


At the urging of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the First Continental Congress met 
in Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, and 
was attended by representatives of all the 
colonies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
Virginia declared: “The distinctions be- 
tween Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
New Englanders are no more. I am not a 
Virginian but an American.” This Congress, 
which adjourned October 26, 1774, passed 
intercolonial resolutions calling for exten- 
sive boycott by the colonies against British 


trade. 


The following year, most of the delegates 
from the colonies were chosen by popular 
election to attend the Second Continental 
Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia 
on May 10. As war had already begun be- 
tween the colonies and England, the chief 
problems before the Congress were the 
procuring of military supplies, the estab- 
lishment of an army and proper defenses, 
the issuing of continental bills of credit, 
etc. On June 15, 1775, George Washington 


was elected to command the Continental 
army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were held 
in Baltimore (1776-77), Philadelphia 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa. (1777), York, Pa, 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). 

In 1781, the Articles of Confederation, 
although establishing a league of the 
thirteen states rather than a strong cen- 
tral government, provided for the continu- 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as the 
Congress of the Confederation, it held 
sessions in Philadelphia (1781-83), Prince- 
ton, N. J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1783-84) 
and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessions 
were held in New York City between the 
years 1785 and 1789. 

The Congress of the United States, estab- 
lished by the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, held its first meeting on Mar. 4, 1789, 
in N. Y. C. Several sessions of Congress 
were held in Philadelphia, and the first 
meeting in Washington D. C., was on Nov. 
17, 1800. 
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Presidents of the Continental Congresses 


Name Elected Born Die 

SEPP VGON HRANGOIDH, Ve... uss wwe vod vielen © 6 oles Sept. 5, 1774 ¢.1721 1775 
wenry Middleton. BROS rac iercdetvele alot pie See cre seperate Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Peyton:'Randolph, Va. .........ecedeeeeeeee ences May 10, 1775 e.1721 1775 
POT Tan COCK, SNIASS, 8 ais 2. .tlseie rs ayhle Se aieeiere s « spams May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
inenry, aaurens;, SiO... 0. .6..0008 is eI =» See Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
SCRUTINY in (opal Saisie al ara, 5 jo sveja ete ily « Bibate « «5 ae Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington, Conn, «2.66... veces ere eee Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
Perromasmuictean, Del, .... 5. ccs eet e ne gt cnees cops July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
SUPE TISERUETIRG TT NEC STG cc chee ole snc is eletoliareds dialels +s eleteus Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
PEPABEEOUCITIOL INS Uc Si. . cto’. we stele wot cisely usleleies ¢ Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
“WHlareyenleic) aU buzibb als Sf: ae er oe ees Or ara Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
Richard Henry Lee, Va. ..... 2. swe eves iene Sas Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
STEER TICOCK, MASS % i. nod sre wna ale sb oe Sis elves tenes Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Mathaniel: Gorham, Mass, ..........eccee ewe e este June 6, 1786 1738 1796 
PERE IS AR UTE COLO ID. PG. cc eya.s, so vies vies 0 wiv. wlei ays cxprere sie Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 

— Chypste (er a bial a. Ane ac ae Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


® Resigned May 29, 1786, never having served, because of continued illness. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 
Francis Scott Key, 1814 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam.of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

*T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


ON SEPTEMBER 13, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay 
to secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who had been captured after the burning of 
Washington, D, C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight dur- 
ing the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the morning, 
he was so delighted to see the American. flag still flying over the fort that he began a 
poem to commemorate the occasion. Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the poem 
soon attained wide popularity as sung to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven.” The origin of 
this tune is obscure, but it may have been written by John Stafford Smith, a British 
composer born in 1750. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was officially made the National 
Anthem by Congress in 1931, although already adopted as such by the Army. and Navy. 
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Flag History and Etiquette 


History of the Fla 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


HE FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 

flag, the Continental or Grand Union 
flag, was displayed on Prospect Hill, Jan. 
1, 1776, in the American lines besieging 
Boston, It had thirteen alternate red and 
white stripes, with the British Union Jack 
in the upper left corner. 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted the design for a new flag, 
which actually was the Continental flag 
with the red cross of St. George and the 
white cross of St. Andrew replaced on 
the blue field by thirteen stars, one for 
each state. No rule was made as to the 
arrangement of the stars, and while they 
were usually shown in a circle, there were 
various other designs. It is uncertain when 
the new flag was first flown, but its first 
Official announcement is believed to have 
been on Sept. 3, 1777. 


The first public assertion that Betsy 
Ross made the first Stars and Stripes ap- 
peared in a paper read before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 
by William J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
Mr. Canby on later investigation found no 
Official documents of any action by Con- 
gress on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
Betsy Ross’ own story, according to her 
daughter, was that Washington, Robert 
Morris and George Ross, as representatives 
of Congress, visited her in Philadelphia in 
June, 1776, showing her a rough draft of 
the flag and asking her if she could make 
one. However, the only actual record of 
the manufacture of flags by Betsy Ross is 
a voucher in Harrisburg, Pa., for 14 pounds 


and some shillings for flags for the Penn- 
sylvania navy. 


On Jan, 13, 1794, Congress voted to add 
two stars and two stripes to the flag in 
recognition of the admission of Vermont 
and Kentucky to the Union. By 1818, there 
were twenty states in the Union, and as it 
was obvious that the flag would soon be- 
come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 
to return to the original thirteen stripes 
and.to indicate the admission of a new 
state simply by the addition of a star the 
following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4, 1912, for New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


The first Confederate flag, adopted in 
1861 by the Confederate convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors 
to the American flag, there was much con- 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run. To 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- 
gard suggested a battle flag, which was 
used by the Southern armies throughout 
the war. The flag consisted of a red field 
on which was placed a blue cross of St. 
Andrew separated from the field by a white 
fillet and adorned with thirteen* white 
stars for the Confederate states. In May, 
1863, at Richmond, an official flag was 
adopted by the Confederate Congress. This 
flag was white and twice as long as wide; 
the’ union, two-thirds the width of the 
flag, contained the battle flag designed for 
Gen. Beauregard. A broad transverse stripe 
of red was added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the 
flag might not be mistaken for a signal of 
truce, 


* 11 states formally seceded, and unofficial groups in Kentucky and Missouri adopted ordinances of secession, On 
this basis, these two states were admitted to the Confederacy, although the official state governments remained in the 


Union. 


Flag Etiquette 
(Public Law 829—77th Congress) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 

To amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved 
June 22, 1942, entitled ‘‘Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and ctstoms pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the United States 
of America.” 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
lic Law Numbered 623, approved June 22, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to codify 
and emphasize existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the 
flag of the United States of America,” be, 
and the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


That the following codification of exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America be, and it is hereby, 
established for the use of such civilians 
or civilian groups or organizations as may 


not be required to conform with regula- 
tions promulgated by one or more execu- 
tive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 

Src. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun- 
set on buildings and on stationary flag- 
staffs in the open. However, the flag may 
be displayed at night upon special occa- 
sions when it is desired to produce a pa- 
triotic effect. 

(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. 

(c) The flag should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. 

(d) The flag should be displayed on all 
days when the weather permits, especially 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inaugura- 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln’s Birthday, 
February 12; Washington’s Birthday, Feb- 


ruary 22; Army Day*, April 6; Easter Sun- 

_ day (variable); Mother’s Day, second Sun- 
day in May; Memorial Day (half-staff 
until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 
Monday in September; Constitution Day, 
September 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
Navy Day*, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
vember 117; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, 
December 25; such other days as may be 

_ proclaimed by the President of the United 
States; the birthdays of States (dates of 
admission); and on State holidays. 

(e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main 

administration building of every public in- 

stitution. 


(f) The flag should be displayed in or 
near every polling place on election days. 

(g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 

Src. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
a line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
ter of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
a float in a parade except from a staff, or 
as provided in subsection (7). 

(0) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 
shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

(c) No other flag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services 
conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
the church pennant may be flown above 
the flag during church services for the 
personnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, 
should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of 
America should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from 
staffs. 

(/) When flags of States, cities, or local- 
ities, or pennants of societies are flown on 
the same halyard with the flag of the 
United States, the latter should always be 
at the peak. When the flags are flown 
from adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first and lowered 
last. No such flag or pennant may be placed 


* In 1949, Army Day and Navy Day were abandoned; 
Armed Forces Day is celebrated the 3rd Saturday of 
May. t In 1954, changed to Veterans Day. 
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above the flag of the United States or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids the dis- 
play of the flag of one nation above that 
of another nation in time of peace. 

(h) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union 
first, from the building. 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. 

(j) When the fiag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

(kK) When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. 
When displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s 
right as he faces the congregation or au- 
dience. Any other flag so displayed in the 
chancel or on the platform should be 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker's left 
as he faces the congregation or audience. 
But when the flag is displayed from a staff 
in a church or public auditorium elsewhere 
than in the chancel or on the platform it 
shall be placed in the position of honor at 
the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any 
other flag so displayed should be placed on 
the left of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. 

(l) The flag should form a distinctive 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue or monument, but it should never 
be used as the covering for the statue or 
monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half-staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again raised 
to the peak before it is lowered for the 
day. By “half-staff” is meant lowering 
the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe 
streamers may be affixed to spearheads or 
flag-staffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of the United States, 


. 


Flag Etiquette 
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(nm) When the flag is used to cover a 
casket, it should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the left 
shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 
into the grave or allowed to touch the 
ground. 


Sec. 4. That no disrespect should be 
shown to the flag of the United States of 
America, the flag should not be dipped to 
any person or thing. Regimental colors, 
State flags, and organization or institu- 
tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor. 


(a) The flag should never be displayed 
with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. 


(0) The fiag should never touch any- 
thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 
floor, water, or merchandise. 


(c) The flag should never be carried flat 
or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

(d@) The flag should never be used as 
drapery of any sort whatsoever, never 
festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the 
middle, and the red below, should be used 
for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in 
general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a man- 
ner as will permit it to be easily torn, 
soiled, or damaged in any way. 

(f) The flag should never be used as a 
covering for a ceiling. 

(g) The flag should never have placed 
upon it, nor on any part of it, nor attached 
to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, fig- 
ure, design, picture, or drawing of any 
nature. 

(h) The flag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for 
advertising purposes in any manner what- 
soever. It should not be embroidered on 
such articles as cushions or handkerchiefs 
and the like, printed or otherwise im- 
pressed on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
thing that is designed for temporary use 
and discard; or used as any portion of a 
costume or athletic uniform. Advertising 
signs should not be fastened to a staff or 
halyard from which the flag is flown. 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condi- 
tion that it is no longer a fitting emblem 
for display, should be destroyed in a digni- 
fied way, preferably by burning. 

Src. 5. That during the ceremony of 
hoisting or lowering the flag or when the 
flag is passing in a parade or in a review, 
all persons present should face the flag, 
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stand at attention, and salute. Those pres- 
ent in uniform should render the military 
salute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 
holding it at the left shoulder, the hand 
being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens 
should stand at attention. Women should 
salute by placing the right hand over the 
heart. The salute to the flag in the moving 
column should be rendered at the moment 
the flag passes. 


Sec. 6. That when the national anthem 
is played and the flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at 
the first note of the anthem, retaining this 
position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and salute. 


Sec. 7, That the pledge of allegiance; to 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Na- 
tion, under God,? indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all,” be rendered by stand- 
ing with the right hand over the heart. 
However, civilians will always show full re- 
spect to the flag when the pledge is given 
by merely standing at attention, men re- 
moving the headdress. Persons in uniform 
shall render the military salute. 


Sec. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United 
States of America, set forth herein, may be 
altered, modified, or repealed, or additional 
rules with respect thereto may be pre- 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
whenever he deems it to be appropriate 
or desirable; and any such alteration or 
additional rule shall be set forth in a 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942, 


The American’s Creed* 

“TI believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the goy- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

“T therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 


hed rican’s Creed”’ in 1917. 
* William Tyler Page, Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote ‘The Ame 
American people on April 3, 1918. 
It was accepted by the House of Representatives on behalf of the Ame peop pee Saas Theteaeaeation 


Belamy in August, 1892, of the st 
t Written by Francis y pee a ee 


of James B. Upham, one of the editors. 


ff of The Youth's Comp 
nder God” was added to the pledge on June 14, 1954. 
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THE UNITES NATIONS ~ 


Its Major teh and Actions 
by Marcus Duffield 


IRAN 


Iran presented the first case before the 
Security Council on Jan. 19, 1946, demand- 
ing an end to Russian “interference” in 
Azerbaijan province, which Russia had 
brought under its control through a pup- 
pet government. Iran also demanded that 
Russia keep her promise to withdraw all 
occupation troops by Mar. 2. The Council 
kept the matter on the agenda, Russia 
withdrew her troops May 6. 


GREECE 

On Dec. 3, 1946, Greece complained to 
the Security Council that Communist-led 
rebels in northern Greece were being aided 
by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The 
Council named an investigating commit- 
tee, which reported May 23, 1947, that 
those 3 nations were guilty. A Russian 
veto of July 29 prevented the Council’s 
acceptance of the report. In Sept. 1948, the 
U. N. Balkan Commission, which contin- 
ued to watch developments, again con- 
demned the 3 nations for continuing aid 
to the Greek rebels. However, 3 months 
previously, on June 28, 1948, Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslavia had broken with Moscow. 
Thereafter, the Greek Communist-led re- 
bellion faded out. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 

On Dec. 31, 1946, a U. N. commission of 
11 nations recommended the “Baruch 
plan” sponsored by the U. S. for interna- 
tional control and inspection. Only Russia 
dissented. In June 1947, she submitted a 
vastly different control plan, limiting in- 
ternational inspection so greatly that the 
secret making of atomic bombs could not 
be discovered. On May 17, 1948, the U.N. 
commission voted (9-2) to suspend work 
on international atomic control, blaming 
Russia for the deadlock. A Russian veto of 
June 22 prevented the Security Council 
from approving the majority-approved 
control plan. The topic then went to the 
General Assembly, which, on Noy. 4, 1948, 
adopted (40-6) the U. S.-sponsored plan; 
but nothing could be done to put it into 
effect because of Soviet-bloc opposition. 


PALESTINE 

A General Assernbly special session met 
Apr. 28, 1947, at the request of Great 
Britain to consider Palestine. An 11-nation 
investigating commitee recommended Aug. 
31 that Britain give up control and that 
an Arab and a Jewish state be established. 
This partition plan was approved by the 


Assembly in Nov. 1947, but proved impos~- 
sible to enforce. 

Britain ceased to govern Palestine on 
May 14, 1948. Israel proclaimed her inde- 
pendence and was attacked by 5 neighbor- 
ing Arab nations. The U. N. made 6 appeals 
to both sides to stop the war; the last 
brought about a truce from June 11 to 
July 9. Intermittent fighting took place 
thereafter. Count Folke Bernadotte, the 
U. N. mediator, was murdered Sept. 17 
near Jerusalem. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche. 

Israel signed an armistice with Egypt on 
Feb. 24, 1949, and with Jordan on Apr. 
3. On May 11, the U. N. voted (37-12) to 
admit Israel as the 59th member. 


INDONESIA 

On July 30, 1947, Australia called the 
Security Council’s attention to the fighting 
between the Netherlands and the Indo- 
nesian Republic. The Council, on Aug. 1, 
ordered both sides to cease hostilities. A 
Good Offices Commission was sent to Indo- 
nesia, and it effected a truce Jan. 17, 1948. 
In Dec. 1948, the Dutch attacked Jokja- 
karta, then the Indonesian capital, and the 
Council again issued a cease-fire order. 
Dutch troops were withdrawn from around 
Jokjakarta in July 1949. Indonesia there- 
after peacefully achieved independence 
from the Netherlands. 


ITALIAN COLONIES 

On Sept. 15, 1948, after 3 years of argu- 
ment, the Big 4 failed to agree on the dis- 
position of the colonies which the peace 
treaty required Italy to give up. So, by a 
clause in the treaty, the question was re- 
ferred to the General Assembly for settle- 
ment. The Assembly decided Novy. 21, 1949, 
that Libya should become independent on 
Jan. 1, 1952, and that Somaliland should 
be a U. N. trusteeship under Italian ad- 
ministration for 10 years, after which it 
would be independent. Eritrea was later 
federated with Ethiopia. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN 


On Jan. 2, 1948, India appealed to the 
U. N. to stop alleged aggression by Paki- 
stan. Fighting had broken out over which 
nation should control the province of 
Kashmir. The Security Council sent a 
commission, which proposed that Kash- 
mir’s future be determined by a plebiscite. 
The Council agreed on Apr. 21, but both 
sides raised objections. Early in 1949, the 
U. N. commission succeeded in obtaining 
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@ truce; and, on Mar. 14, 1950, the Coun- 
cil substituted a mediator, who was to 
seek demilitarization of the areas of Kash- 
mir held by India and Pakistan and to 
try for a plebiscite. Two mediators failed. 


MEMBERSHIP 

In 1949, 13 nations sought membership 
in the U. N. The West regarded 5 of them 
as Russian satellites—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Mongolian People’s Republic and 
Rumania. They failed to get sufficient 
votes for membership. The West favored 
membership of the other 8 nations—Aus- 
tria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jor- 
dan, Nepal and Portugal. Russia, however, 
vetoed them all. 


On Sept. 18-19, 1952, Russia vetoed 
Japan and Indo-China as members. 


RUSSIAN BOYCOTT 
Soviet Delegate Malik walked out of the 
Security Council on Jan. 13, 1950, because 
it had refused (6-3) Russia’s demand that 
Nationalist China be replaced in the U. N. 
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by Communist China. The boycott ended — 
on Aug. 1. Again the Council voted (8-3) to 
refuse membership to Communist China. 


KOREA 


Russia occupied the northern half of 
Korea after World War II, and the U. S._ 
occupied the southern half below the 38th 


parallel. The understanding was that the — 


occupying powers would set up an inde- 
pendent republic to govern the entire 
country. Russia refused to co-operate. The 
U. S. then referred the problem to the 
U. N., and the General Assembly voted 
Noy. 5, 1947, to send a commission to 
Korea to set up a free government, Russia, 
however, boycotted the commission and 
refused to allow it to enter North Korea. 
The commission therefore supervised free 
elections in South Korea and assisted in 
setting up the Republic of Korea with its 
capital at Seoul. 

(For U. N. action after the warfare be- 
gan in Korea, see the index under Korean 
War.) 


The 60 Members of the United Nations, Sept., 1954 


Joined 
U.N. 
Organi- | League of 
Country zation? | Nations* 
Apgnanistan:.....<.- ec. - 1946 1934-46 
ATBONUNAC ae. sce. cess 1945 1919-46 
IBUSHallay See oe. c cca ce ces 1945 1920-46 
BelSiint <= tices Scie it n,5/0. < 1945 1920-46 
BOUVIGG:. tessa chess. « 1945 1920-46 
Bvaziltcrtncdticcecescace es 2 1945 1920-28 
ButM ance eee eg cs. scg ass eT, ial ae fre, ote 
Byelorussian S.S.R.4 : 1945% |" eee, 
Canada).i-e) trottens .Scteere sk 1945 1920-46 
Chiles ek. sector e soils os 1945 1919-40 
CHM Algerians: ne « a ses ae 1945 1920-46 
COOMIDIGG scarce es nccbeces 1945 1920-46 
COSTA RICA they les ore avers x 5.2 1945 1920-26 
CiBamrcr fortes ese sent 1945 1920-46 
Czechoslovakia............. 1945 1920-46 
Denmarkecne sc chls oc bates 1945 1920-46 
Dominican Republic 1945 1924-46 
ECUadONeretia tela =.s c's + sisiate 1945 1934-46 
ERypts.. eens sca: 1945 1937-46 
EF Salvadoreafo.0e ce see. 1945 1920-39 
Ethloplaccien cotter + sn sation 1945 1923-46 
ANCE moa- ei cake te a hetle 1945 1920-46 
Greece’ ee. a5. occas 1945 1920-46 
Guatemala................. 1945 1920-38 
Haitl eevee Aan ca0siticetincies 1945 1920-44 
NONGUTAS a ois. voces ama 1945 1920-38 
TCelan daw cela, os. s.oisteitelnnts 1946 oc cisco 
LECLEL <8 <t JE RBB Reesor a 1945 1920-46 
INGGRESIat cn niaisis\acieiasteisicsescte 1950% |" Scene 
Mantes. s sosdelenc se set 1945 1919-46 


1 ations was originally signed by 26 nations {n Washington, 
ee oe ene 1 f League was formally dissolved Apr. 18, 1946. 


officially came into existence Oct. 24, 1945. 


Signed | Joined 


U.N. | U.N: 
Decla- | Organi- | League of 
Country ration! | zation? | Nations® 
Wag pes Bers. ee 1943 1945 1932-46 
ES a0) 22 osc e econo ear 1949 | “eee 
LOW ANON Tier ois:0 a1! cine s,orsicte 1945 1945 |) econ 
Eibetiaccicas. sts aise ie0 1944 1945 1920-46 
Kuxemburgo ata. ccdone 1942 1945 1920-46 
Mexico: tha fotoie Wia.s:55) 1942 1945 1931-46 
Netherlands.............. 1942 1945 1920-46 
New Zealand............. 1942 1945 1920-46 
Nicaraguan. s.seicte oar ee 1942 1945 1920-38 
NOS WAY iareces os cisseisinre slater 1942 1945 1920-46 
Pakistantsoc ele ses saeeete we} 1947 —|, Whee 
Panama... s dc creed 1942 1945 1920-46 
Paraguay... s<.cci'ea stort 1945 1945 1920-37 
Peru; ini fara eecb ae 1945 1945 1920-41 
PRHIppineS 62.0 secriecte tte 1942 1945: ||" ewe 
Poland®,. 23.5..¢0 ter nemuiee 1942 1945 1920-46 
Saudi Arabia............. 1945 1945 | usta 
South Africa, U. of........ 1942 1945 1920-46 
Sweden i5a:5 sas cease creseraes Aes 1946 1920-46 
Syilav.., jaucttnetenc iste 1945 1945 | aoe 
Thailand sts sect anes Pec 1946 1920-46 
EULKOY see) otrastas dine wees + 1945 1945 1932-46 
Ukrainian S.S.R.4.........] .... 1945: |° Scoegete 
United Kingdom.......... 1942 1945 1920-46 
United States............ 1942 1945S eeeneeee 
LS SH ee aes aeiciscree rangers 1942 1945 1934-39 
WU GUAY Ts vvedes ice. oles ak 1945 1945 1920-46 
WENOZUGIA Ss .'ss'e sis ses 1945 1945 1920-40 
NGIMGN aorspaiaiorw elevate! stavaisisys%e IO 1947.» |! Fayette 
Yugoslavia............... 1942 1945 1920-46 


D.C., on Jan. 1, 1942. 2U.N. 
Nations withdrawing 


Other members of League were: Albania 


3 t U.S.S.R., which was expelled. 
ti nis eaeeeao), Bulgari, CF 0-46), Eire (1923-46), Estonia (1921-46), Finland (1920-46), Germany 


(1920-46), Austria (1920-40), Bulgaria (192 
(1926-35), Hungary (1922-41), Italy (1920— 


20-41), Switzerland (1920-46). 
Buss Wrentiste Conk ite tbened og eee San Francisco Conference June 5, 1945 


San Francisco Conference. 5 


represented at San Francisco Conference, but subsequently signe 


39), Japan (1920-35), elite (1921-46), Lithuania (1921-46), Portugal 


4 Admission as separate nation approved at 
after its liberation. .® Not 


d Charter as original member. 
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Delegation Heads to the United Nations 
Members Represented at 
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Headquarters* 


_ Afghanistan: Mohammed Kabir Ludin 
eo Argentina: Dr. Juan I. Cooke 
_ Australia: W. D. Forsyth 
_ Belgium: Fernand van Langenhove 
- Bolivia: Gérman Quiroga Galdo 
Brazil: Ernesto Leme 
- Burma: Thray Sithu James Barrington 
- Canada: D. M. Johnson 
- Chile: Rudecindo Ortega 
_ China: Tingfu F. Tsiang 
_ Colombia: Dr. Francisco Urrutia 
- Costa Rica: Rev. Benjamin Nufiez 
“ Cuba: Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo 
_ Czechoslovakia: Jiri Nosek 
- Denmark: William Borberg 
Dominican Republic: Dr. Tulio Franco y 
- Franco 
_ Ecuador: José Vicente Trujillo 
Egypt: Maj. Gen. Abdel Hamid Ghaleb 
El Salvador: Miguel Rafael Urquia 
Ethiopia: Ato Zaudi Heywot 
France: Henri Hoppenot 
Greece: Christian X. Palamas 
_ Guatamela: Eduardo Castillo-Arriola 
Haiti: Luc Fouche 
Honduras: Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
‘Iceland: Thor Thors 
India: Rajeshwar Dayal 
Indonesia: Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro 
Tran: Ali Gholi Ardalan 


Iraq: Awni Khalidy 

Israel: Abba Eban - 

Lebanon: Edward Rizk 

Liberia: Richard S. S. Bright 

Mexico: Rafael de la Colina 

Netherlands: D. J. von Balluseck 

New Zealand: Leslie Knox Munro 

Nicaragua: Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa 

Norway: Hans Engen 

Pakistan: Ahmed S. Bokhari 

Panama: Eusebio A. Morales 

Paraguay: Fernando A. Caballero-Marsal 

Peru: Carlos Holguin 

Philippines: Felixberto M. Serrano 

Poland: Henryk Birecki 

Saudi Arabia: Asad Al-Faqih 

Sweden: Oscar Thorsing 

Syria: Rafik Asha 

Thailand: Prince Wan Waithayakon 

Turkey: Selim Sarper 

Union of South Africa: Wentzel Christoffel 
du Plessis 

U.S.S.R.: Andrei Vishinsky 

United Kingdom: Sir Pierson Dixon 

United States: Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Uruguay: Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 

Venezuela: Santiago Perez-Perez 

Yugoslavia: Dr. Joza Brile]j 


* Permanent representative to U. N. as of June 1954. 


Security Council* 


Brazil: Ernesto Leme 

China: Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang 
Colombia: Dr. Francisco Urrutia 
Denmark: William Borberg 
France: Henri Hoppenot 
Lebanon; Dr. Charles Malik 


New Zealand: Leslie Knox Munro 

Turkey: Selim Sarper 

U.S.S.R.: Andrei Vishinsky 

United Kingdom: Sir Pierson Dixon 

United States: Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
* As of 1954. 


Economic and Social Council* 


Argentina: Dr. Juan I. Cooke 

Australia: Sir Douglas Berry Copland 
Belgium: Henri Janne 

China: Dr. C. L. Hsia 

Cuba: Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo 
Czechoslovakia: (No information available) 
Ecuador: Dr. José Vicente Trujillo 

Egypt: Dr. Mahmoud Azmi 

France: Pierre Abelin 

India: Sardar Swaran Singh 


Norway: Hans Engen 
Pakistan: Said Hasan 
Turkey: Selim Sarper 
U.S.S.R.: (No information available) 
United Kingdom: (No information avyail- 
able) 
United States: Preston Hotchkis 
Venezuela: Dr. Victor Montoya 
Yugoslavia: (No information available) 
* As of 18th session. 


Trusteeship Council* 


Australia: W. D. Forsyth 
Belgium: Pierre Ryckmans 
China: Dr. Shih-Shun Liu 
El Salvador: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia 
France: Léon Pignon 

Haiti: Max H. Dorsinville 
India: V. K. Krishna Menon 


New Zealand: Leslie Knox Munro 

Syria: Rafik Asha 

U.S.S.R.: Semyon K. Tsarapkin 

United Kingdom: Sir Alan Cuthbert Burns 
United States: Mason Sears 


% As of 14th session. 


Permanent 


United Nations 


Nations Serving Terms on U. N. Councils 


Security Council 
members: China; 
United Kingdom; U. S.; U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1946: Egypt; Mexico; Neth- 
erlands. 

12 1946-—Dec. 1947: Australia; Brazil; Po- 

and. 

Jan. 1947-Dec. 1948: Belgium; Colombia; 
Syria. 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1949: Argentina; Canada; 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Jan. 1949-—Dec. 1950: Cuba; Egypt; Norway. 

Jan. 1950—-Dec. 1951: Ecuador; India; Yugo- 
slavia. 

Jan. 1951-Dec. 1952: Brazil; Netherlands; 
Turkey. 

Jan.. 1952-Dec. 
istan. 

Jan. 1953-Dec. 1954: Colombia; Denmark; 
Lebanon. 

Jan. 1954—Dec. 1955: Brazil; New Zealand; 
Turkey. 


Economic and Social Council 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1946: Colombia; Greece; 
Lebanon; Ukrainian S.S.R.; U. S.; Yugo- 
slavia. 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1947: Cuba; Czechoslo- 
vakia; India; Norway; United Kingdom; 
U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1948: Belgium; Canada; 
Chile; China; France; Peru. 

Jan. 1947-Dec. 1949: Byelorussian S.S.R.; 
Lebanon; New Zealand; Turkey; U. S.; 
Venezuela. 


1953: Chile; Greece; Pak- 


France; ~ 


Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: Australia; Brazil; 
Denmark; Poland; United Kingdom; 
U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1949-Dec. 1951: Belgium; Chile; 


China; France; India; Peru. 

Jam. 1950-Dec. 1952: Canada; Czechoslo- 
vakia; Iran; Mexico; Pakistan; U. S. 
Jan. 1951-Dec. 1953: Philippines; Poland; 
Sweden; United Kingdom; Uruguay; 

U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1952—Dec. 1954: Argentina; Belgium; 
China; Cuba; France; Egypt. 

Jan. 1953-Dec. 1955: Australia; India; Tur- 
key; U.S.; Venezuela; Yugoslavia. 


Jan. 1954—Dec. 1956: Czechoslovakia; Ecua- — 


dor; Norway; Pakistan; United Kingdom; 
U.S.S.R. 


Trusteeship Council 

Permanent members: Australia*; Bel- 
gium*; Chinajt; France*; New Zealand’; 
United Kingdom*; U. S.*; U.S.S.R.7 

Jan. 1947-—Dec. 1949: Iraq; Mexico. 

Jan. 1948—-Dec, 1950: Costa Rica (resigned 
1949 and replaced by Dominican Re- 
public); Philippines. 

Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Argentina (resigned 
1951 and replaced by El Salvador); Iraq. 

Jan. 1951-Dec. 1953: Dominican Republic; 
Thailand. 

Jan. 1953—Deec. 1955: El Salvador; Syria. 

Jan. 1954—Dec. 1956: Haiti; India. 


* Administering trust territories. + Permanent mem- 
ber of Security Council not administering territories. 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
Source: U.N. Dept. of Public Information (Research Section) 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 

United Nations (FAO) 

Established: Oct. 16, 1945, when consti- 
tution was signed in Quebec. 

Purposes: To raise nutrition levels and 
living standards; to secure improvements 
in production and distribution of food and 
agricultural products. 

Headquarters: Viale delle Terme Di Ca- 
racalla, Rome, Italy. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 

Organization (IMCO) 

Established: Will come into existence 
when 21 nations, of which 7 must each 
have a total tonnage of at least one million 
gross tons of shipping, have become parties 
to convention drawn up by U. N. Maritime 
Conference at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 
1948. (Preparatory Committee established 
by Conference will cease to exist after 
IMCO comes into being.) 

Purposes: ‘To promote co-operation 
among governments in technical problems 
of international shipping and to encourage 
removal of discriminatory action by gov- 
ernments and of unfair restrictive practices 
by shipping concerns. 

Headquarters: To be in London. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development (Bank) 

Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when 28 na- 
tions signed Articles of Agreement drawn 
up at Bretton Woods Conference in July, 
1944, 

Purposes: To assist in reconstruction and 
development of economies of members by 
making loans directly and promoting pri- 
vate foreign investment; to promote bal- 
anced growth of international trade. 

Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 

(ICAO) 

Established: Apr. 4, 1947, 30 days after 
26th nation ratified Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation adopted Dec. 7, 
1944, by Chicago International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference. 

Purposes: To study problems of inter- 
national civil aviation and establish in- 
ternational standards and regulations. 

Headquarters: International Aviation 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
Estabjished: Apr. 11, 1919, when consti- 
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tution was adopted as Part XIII of Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Purposes: To contribute to establishment 
of lasting peace by promoting social jus- 


_ tice; to improve, through international ac- 


tion, labor conditions and living stand- 
to promote economic and social 
stability. 

Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Monetary Fund (Fund) 

Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when nations 
whose quotas amounted to 80% of Fund’s 
resources had signed Articles of Agreement 
drawn up at Bretton Woods. 

Purposes: To promote international 
monetary co-operation and expansion of 
international trade; to promote exchange 


‘stability; to assist in establishment of mul- 


tilateral system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between members. 

Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

International Telecommunication Union 

(ITU) 

Established: Jan. 1, 1934, when Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention 
adopted on Dec. 9, 1932, at Madrid Con- 
ference became effective. 

Purposes: To maintain and extend in- 
ternational co-operation for improvement 
and rational use of all kinds of telecom- 
munication and to promote development 
and most efficient operation of technical 
facilities. 

Headquarters: 
Switzerland. 


International Trade Organization (ITO) 

Established: Will come into existence 
when sufficient number of countries have 
ratified Havana Charter drawn up by U. N. 
Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Havana, Cuba, Nov. 21, 1947, to Mar. 24, 
1948. (Interim Commission established by 
Conference will cease to exist after ITO 
comes into being.) 

Purposes: To promote expansion of world 
trade and removal of trade barriers. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 

Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


Established: Nov. 4, 1946, when 20th 


Palais Wilson, Geneva, 


Judges of International Court of Justice 
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signatory to constitution deposited instru- 
meint of acceptance with government of 
United Kingdom. 

Purposes: To promote collaboration 
among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, 
rule of law and human rights and free- 
doms without distinction of race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. 

Headquarters: 19 Ave. Kléber, Paris, 16, 
France. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

Established: Oct. 9, 1874, by Postal Con- 
vention of Bern, Switzerland, effective July 
1, 1875. 

Purposes: To assure organization and 
perfecting of various postal services and 
to promote development of international 
‘collaboration. To this end, member coun- 
tries are united in single postal territory 
for reciprocal exchange of mail. 

Headquarters: Schosshaldenstrasse 46, 
Bern, Switzerland. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

Established: Apr. 7, 1948, when 26 mem- 
bers of the United Nations had accepted its 
constitution adopted July 22, 1946, by In- 
ternational Health Conference in New York 
City. 

Purposes; To aid attainment by all peo- 
ples of highest possible level of health. 

Headquarters: Palais des Nations, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 

Established: Mar. 23, 1950, 30 days after 
deposit with government of U. S. of 30th 
instrument of ratification of or accession 
to convention adopted in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 11, 1947, by twelfth Conference 
of Directors of International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization (IMO). WMO formally 
came into being on Apr. 4, 1951. 

Purposes: To facilitate world-wide co- 
operation and promote standardization in 
making of meteorological observations; to 
further application of meteorology to vari- 
ous human activities. 

Headquarters: Avenue de la Paix, Cam- 
pagne Rigot, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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(Judges serve for a 9-year term and may be re-elected. Expiration dates of terms are 
shown in parentheses. The seat of the Court is The Hague, Netherlands.) 


President: Sir Arnold D. McNair, U. K. (1955) 
Vice President: José G. Guerrero, El Salvador (1955) 


Alejandro Alvarez, Chile (1955) 

Enrique C. Armond-Ugon, Uruguay (1961) 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, Egypt (1958) 

Jules Basdevant, France (1955) 

Levi Fernandes Carneiro, Brazil (1955) * 

* Hlected 1951 to fill vacancy caused by death of 
J. Philadelpho de Barros e Azevado, of Brazil. Elected 
1953 to fll vacancy caused by resignation of #ergei A. 
Golunsky of U.S.8S.R. NOTE: Vacancy caused}])y death 


of Sir Benegal N. Rau of India had not been filifed as of 
July 1964, dy 


Green H. Hackworth, U.S. (1961) 
Hsu Mo, China (1958) 
Helge Klaestad, Norway (1961) 


Feodore Ivanovich Kozheynikoy, U.S.S.R. 
(1961) + 


John E. Read, Canada (1958) 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland (1958) 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia (1958) 


E the peoples of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, which 
_ twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and 


To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, 
and 
- Toestablish conditions under which jus- 
_ tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of inter- 
' mational law can be maintained, and 
To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together 

in peace with one another as good neigh- 
' bors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for 

_ the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, have resolved 
to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers’ found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organi- 
zation to be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 


Purposes and Principles 


Article 1 

The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
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character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun~- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. 


Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in 
pursuit of the Purposes stated in Article 1, 
shall act in accordance with the following 
Principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

8. All Members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. 

4, All Members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or 
in any other manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving as- 
sistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that 
states which are not Members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these Prin- 
ciples so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the Members to 
submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER II 


Membership 


Article 3 
The original Members of the United Na- 
tions shall be the states which, having 
participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at 
San Francisco, or having ‘previously signed 


the Declaration by United Nations of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, sign the present Charter and 
ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 


Article 4 
1, Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the 
present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the Organization, are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations. 


2. The admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 


Article 5 

A Member of the United Nations against 
which preventive or enforcement action 
has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 
A Member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the Principles 
contained in the present Charter may be 
expelled from the Organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 


Organs 


Article 7 

1. There are established as the principal 
organs of the United Nations; a General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
an International Court of Justice, and a 
Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
found necessary may be established in ac- 
cordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 


The United Nations shall place no re- 
strictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality in its prin- 
cipal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 
Composition 


Article 9 
1. The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 


2. Each Member shall have not more 
than five representatives in the General 
Assembly. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 10 


The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the Members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council 
or to both on any such questions or mat- 
ters. 


Article 11 


1, The General Assembly may consider 
the general principles of cooperation in 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles goy- 
erning disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such principles to 
the Members or to the Security Council or 
to both. 


2. The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought 
before it by any Member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 35, par- 
agraph 2, and, except as provided in Arti- 
cle 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such question to the state 
or states concerned or to the Security 
Council or to both. Any such question on 
which action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 


8. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly 
set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 

1. While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendations with regard to 
that dispute or situation unless the Se- 
curity Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the con- 
sent of the Security Council, shall notify 
the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are 
being dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General As- 
sembly, or the Members of the United Na- 
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Bescses | immediately the Security Council 
"ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate 
_ studies and make recommendations for the 
y ‘purpose of: 
= (a) promoting international coopera- 
tion in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of interna- 
' tional law and its codification; 


- (b) promoting international coopera- 
' tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
ES ‘cational, and health fields, and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
_ damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


2. The further responsibilities, functions 

and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in paragraph 
1(b) above are set forth in Chapters IX 
and X. 


Article 14 


; Subject to the provisions of Article 12, 

_ the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 

1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon 
or taken to maintain international peace 
and security. 


2. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


Article 16 


The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
cluding the approval of the trusteeship 
agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic. 


Article 17 
1. The General Assembly shall consider 


and approve the budget of the Organiza- 
tion. 


2. The expenses of the Organization shall 
be borne by the Members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 


3. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve any financial and budgetary 
arrangements with specialized agencies re- 


ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such spe- 
cialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies con- 
cerned. 


Voting 


Article 18 


1. Each member of the General Assembly” 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the General Assembly on 
important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members pres- 
ent and voting. These questions shall in- 
clude: recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non- 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, the election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election 
of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with paragraph 1 (c) of Article 
86, the admission of new Members to 
the United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the 
expulsion of Members, questions relating 
to the operation of the trusteeship system, 
and budgetary questions. 


8. Decisions on other questions, includ- 
ing the determination of additional cate- 
gories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, shall be made by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 


Article 19 


A Member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the Organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding two full years. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a Member to vote if it is 
satisfied that the failure to pay is due to 
conditions beyond the control of the Mem- 
ber. 


Procedure 


Article 20 

The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special 
sessions as occasion may require. Special 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secre- 
tary-General at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of the Members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
President for each session. 


Article 22 
The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions 


The Security Council 
Composition 


Article 23 

1. The Security Council shall consist of 
eleven Members of the United Nations. 
The Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America 
shall be permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The General Assembly shall 
elect six other Members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the Organization, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two years. In the first election of 
the non-permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one 
year. A retiring member shall not be eligi- 
ble for immediate re-election. 


3. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 24 

1. In order to insure prompt and effec- 
tive action by the United Nations, its Mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Se- 
curity Council shall act in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations. The specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge of these 
duties are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII, and XII. 


3. The Security Council shall submit an- 
nual and, when necessary, special reports 
to the General Assembly for its considera- 
tion. 


Article 25 
The Members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with 
the present Charter. 


Article 26 
In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and eco- 


’ nomic resources, the Security Council shall 
be responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the Members of the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. ; 


Voting 


Article 27 
1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote, 
2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on 


all other matters shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 of Ar- 
ticle 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 


Procedure 


Article 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so or- 
ganized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be repre- 
sented at all times at the seat of the 
Organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold peri- 
odic meetings at which each of its mem- 
bers may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 

8. The Security Council may hold meet- 
ings at such places other than the seat 
of the Organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 
The Security Council may establish such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 
The Security Council shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its President. 


Article 31 

Any Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security 
Council may participate, without vote, in 
the discussion of any question brought be-~ 
fore the Security Council whenever the 
latter considers that the interests of that 
Member are specially affected. 


Article 32 
Any Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security 


} “th n 3 ions, S a pe 
ispute under consideration by the Se- 
council, shall be invited to partici- 


- to the dispute. The Security Council 
Il lay down such conditions as it deems 
just for the participation of a state which 
is act a Member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 
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rey Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
t uance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 


_ 2. The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


as Article 34 

The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise 
_ to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
_ the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 

international peace and security. 


# 
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Article 35 


fel. ‘Any Member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute, or any situation of 
_ the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the 
_ General Assembly. 


2. A state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 
_ pacific settlement provided in the present 
_ Charter. 


3. The proceedings of the General As- 

sembly in respect of matters brought to its 

attention under this Article will be subject 
to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 


- 1. The Security Council may, at any 
' stage of a dispute of the nature referred 

to in Article 33 or of a situation of like 
nature, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 


2. The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for the set- 
tlement. of the dispute which have already 
been adopted by the parties. 


thout vote, in the discussion relat- 


putes shenlel as a general ‘rule be. refe! F 
by the parties to the International Court — 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- — 
sions of the Statute of the Court. - 


Article 37 
1. Should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Sequrity 
Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Article 
86 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 
Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Articles 33 to 37, the Security Council may, 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute. ‘ 


CHAPTER VII 


Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and 
Acts of Aggression 


Article 39 

The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in ac- 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and 
security. 


Article 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of the 
situation, the Security Council may, be- 
fore making the recommendations or de- 
ciding upon the measures provided for in 
Article 39, call upon the parties con- 
cerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desir- 
able. Such provisional measures shall be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, or 
position of the parties concerned. The Se- 
curity Council shall duly take account of 
failure to comply with:such provisional 
measures, 


Article 41 
The Security Council may decide a 
measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect 


plete or partial interruption of economic 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. 


Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate or have proved to 
be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may in- 
clude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea,.or land forces of 
Members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All Members of the United Nations, 
in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, un- 
dertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with 
a special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and se- 
curity. 


2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
cation, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall 
be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They 
shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the Se- 
curity Council and groups of Members 
and shall be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 

When the Security Council has decided 
to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
Member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions assumed under Article 43, invite that 
Member, if the Member so desires, to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security 
Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 

In order to enable the United Nations to 
take urgent military measures, Members 
shall hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The strength 
and degree of readiness of these contin- 
gents and plans for their combined. action 
shall be determined, within the limits laid 


down in the special agreement or agree- ' 
ments referred to in Article 43, by the | 
Security Council with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee. ‘ 


i 


Article 46 ‘ 
Plans for the application of armed force * 
shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 


Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military require- 
ments for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
or their representatives. Any Member of 
the United Nations not permanently rep-., 
resented on the Committee shall be in-, 
vited by the Committee to be associated 
with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that Member in its work. , 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be ' 
responsible under the Security Council ° 
for the strategic direction of any armed ! 
forces placed at the disposal of the Se< 
curity Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be worked 
out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with 
the authorization of the Security Council ; 
and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional . 
subcommittees. : 


Article 48 : 

1. The action required to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the Members 
of the United Nations or by some of them, 
as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out 
by the Members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 


Article 49 
The Members of the United Nations shall 
join in affording mutual assistance in car- 
rying out the measures decided upon by 
the Security Council. 


Article 50 
If preventive or enforcement measures 
against any state are taken by the Se- 
curity Council, any other state, whether a 
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ht to consult the Security Council with 
ard ig a solution of those problems. 
Be Article 51 

hing in the present Charter shall im- 
oe inherent right of individual or 
llective self-defense if an armed attack 
urs against a Member of the United 
ions, until the Security Council has 
‘eh measures necessary to maintain 
in ernational peace and security. Measures 
ken by Members in the exercise of this 
it of self-defense shall be immediately 
ported to the Security Council and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council un- 
der the present Charter to take at any 
time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international 
ace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


ae Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are 
- appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the 
Purposes and Principles of the United Na- 
tions. 


2. The Members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies before 
_ referring them to the Security Council. 


8. The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional ar- 
rangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 

_ cerned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the 

application of Articles 34 and 35. 


¥ 


* 


a Article 53 

d 1, The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
¢ ments or agencies for enforcement action 


under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies with- 
; out the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures 
\ against any enemy state, as defined in par- 
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state, until such time as bart Organization — 
may, on request of the Governments con- ta 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further aggression by such | 
a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the Second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 


Article 54 
The Security Council shall at all times 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken or in contemplation under regional d 
arrangements or by regional agencies for é 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


International Economic and Social 
Cooperation 


Article 55 

With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are nec- 
essary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote: 

(a) higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 


(b) solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and 


(c) universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 
All Members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57 

1. The various specialized agencies, es- 
tablished by intergovernmental agree- 
ment and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities, as defined in their basic 
instruments, in economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related fields, shall 
be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. 


2. Such agencies thus brought into re- 
lationship with the United Nations are 


ie 


‘The United Nations 
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hereinafter referred to as specialized agen- 


cies, . 
Article 58 
The Organization shall make recommen- 
dations for the coordination of the poli- 
cies and activities of the specialized agen- 


cies. 
Article 59 

The Organization shall, where appropri- 
ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55. 


Article 60 

Responsibility for the discharge of the 
functions of the Organization set forth in 
this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in the Economic and 
Social Council, which shall have for this 
purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 


Economic and Social Council 
Composition 


Article 61 

1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall consist of eighteen Members of the 
United Nations elected by the General 
Assembly, 

2. Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph 3, six members of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be elected each year 
for a term of three years. A retiring mem- 
ber shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be chosen. The term of office of six 
members so chosen shall expire at the end 
of one year, and of six other members at 
the end of two years, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the General As- 
sembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one representa- 
tive. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 62 

1. The Economic and Social Council may 
make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations 
with respect to any such matters to the 
General Assembly, to the Members of the 
United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 


83. It may prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly, with 
respect to matters falling within its com- 
petence. 


4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, 
international conferences on matters fall- 
ing within its competence. 


Article 63 

1, The Economic and Social Council may 
enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General As- 
sembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the 
specialized agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agen- 
cies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the Members of 
the United Nations, 


Article 64 

1, The Economic and Social Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations 
on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations 
on these reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 
The Economic and Social Council may 
furnish information to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request, 


Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall 
perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 
quest of Members of the United Nations 
and at the request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions 
as are specified elsewhere in the present 
Charter or as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 


Voting 


Article 67 
1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 
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nae Article 68 
Economic and Social Council shall 


5 up commissions in economic and so- 
fields and for the promotion of human 


required for the performance of its 
ns. 


Article 69 


the Economic and Social Council shall 
any Member of the United Nations 
participate, without vote, in its de- 
rations on any matter of particular 
concern to that Member. 


Article 70 


‘ The Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements for representatives of 

t . specialized agencies to participate, 
out vote, in its deliberations and in 
ose of the commissions established by it, 
and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 


; : Article 71 


- The Economic and Social Council may 
hee suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
: ‘its competence. Such arrangements may 
4 be made with international organizations 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
Member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 
1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its Presi- 
dent. 


2. The Economic and Social Council 
shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision 

_ for the convening of meetings on the re- 
- quest of a majority of its members. 


Be CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
4 Governing Territories 


Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and ac- 


Bene’ of the 


tories, and, to this end: + 


(a) to ensure, with due respect ior the — 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- — 
litical, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 


(b) to develop self-government, to take ~ 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free po- ~ 
litical institutions, according to the par- — 
ticular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement; 


(c) to further international peace and 
security; 


(ad) to promote constructive measures 4 
of development, to encourage research, and 
to cooperate with one another and, when 
and where appropriate, with specialized 
international bodies with a view to the ] 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth in 
this Article; and 


(e) to transmit regularly to the Secre- 
tary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, so- 
cial, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territories to 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 


Members of the United Nations also 
agree that their policy in respect of the 
territories to which this Chapter applies, 
no less than in respect of their metropoli- 
tan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world, in so- 
cial, economic, and commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 


International Trusteeship System 


Article 75 

The United Nations shall establish under 
its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent individual 
agreements. These territories are herein- 
after referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the true tepsiny 
system, in accordance with the Purposes 


of the United Nations laid down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 


(a) to further international peace and 
security; 


(b) to promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, 
and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may 
be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 


(c) to encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world; and 

(ad) to ensure equal treatment in so- 
cial, economic, and commercial matters 
for all Members of the United Nations and 
their nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of 
Justice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives and sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 80. 


Article 77 
1. The trusteeship system shall apply to 
such territories in the following categories 
as may be placed thereunder by means of 
trusteeship agreements: 
(a) territories now held under mandate; 


(b) territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the Sec- 
ond World War; and 

(c) territories voluntarily placed under 
the system by states responsible for their 
administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent 
agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under 
the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 


Article 78 
The trusteeship system shall not apply 
to territories which have become Members 
of the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the 
principle of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 

The terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
tory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amend- 
ment, shall be agreed upon by the states 
directly concerned, including the manda- 
tory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the United 
Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article 80 


1. Except as may be agreed upon in in- 
dividual trusteeship agreements, made un- 
der Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each 
territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been con- 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states 
or any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which Mem- 
bers of the United Nations may respec- 
tively be parties. 


2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not 
be interpreted as giving grounds for delay 
or postponement of the negotiation and 
conclusion of agreements for placing man- 
dated and other territories under the trus- 
ee system as provided for in Article 


Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terri- 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be one 
or more states or the Organization itself. 


Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trustee- 
ship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust 
territory to which the agreement applies, 
without prejudice to any special agree- 
ment or agreements made under Article 43. 


Article 83 
1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Se- 
curity Council. i 


2. The basic objectives set forth in Ar- 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area. 


3. The Security Council shall, subject to 
the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social, and educational 
matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 
It shall be the duty of the administering 
authority to ensure that the trust terri- 
tory shall play its part in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority 
may make use of volunteer forces, facill- 
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; Article 85 

. The functions of the United Nations 
regard to trusteeship agreements for 
eas not designated as strategic, in- 
g the approval of the terms of the 
eeship agreements and of their altera- 
n or amendment, shall be exercised by 
‘General Assembly. 


The Trusteeship Council, operating 
der the authority of the General As- 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council 
Composition 


Article 86 

th The Trusteeship Council shall consist 

of the following Members of the United 
Nations: 


_ (a) those Members administering trust 
territories; 


(b) such of those Members mentioned 
by name in Article 23 as are not admin- 
istering trust territories; and 


_ (c) as many other Members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to ensure that the 
_ total number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally divided between 
those Members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and 
_ those which do not. 


2. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
fied person to represent it therein. 


“ 
Functions and Powers 


a Article 87 

The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 

_ carrying out their functions, may: 


(a) consider reports submitted by the 
_ administering authority; 


aq (b) accept petitions and examine them 
in consultation with the administering 
j authority; 


(c) provide for periodic visits to the re- 

spective trust territories at times agreed 

; upon with the administering authority; 
and 


(d) take these and other actions in con- 
formity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements, 


: 
; 


ar, local defense and the mainte-_ 


the Qicaininteriee authority for pact trust 
territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual ~ 
report to the General Assembly upon the 
basis of such questionnaire. 


Voting 


Article 89 
1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
shall be made by a majority of the mem- 
bers present and voting. 


Procedure : 


Article 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its President. 


2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as 
required in accordance with its rules, 
which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


Article 91 
The Trusteeship Council shall, when ap- 
propriate, avail itself of the assistance of 
the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively 
concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Justice 


Article 92 

The International Court of Justice shall 
be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It shall function in ac- 
cordance with the annexed Statute, which 
is based upon the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Char- 
ter. 


Article 93 
1. All Members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 


2. A state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations may become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice on condition to be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil. 


Article 94 


1. Each Member of the United Nations 
undertakes to comply with the decision of 
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the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. 


2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
the obligations incumbent upon it under 
a judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Se- 
curity Council, which may, if it deems 
necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 
Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent Members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
ferences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which 
may be concluded in the future. 


Article 96 

1. The General Assembly or the Security 
Council may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies, which may at any 
time be so authorized by the General As- 
sembly, may also request advisory opinions 
of the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 

The Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
tary-General and such staff as the Organi- 
zation may require. The Secretary-General 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. He shall be the chief administra- 
tive officer of the Organization. 


Article 98 
The Secretary-General shall act in that 
capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council, and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform 
such other functions as are entrusted to 
him by these organs. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Or- 
- ganization, 
Article 99 
The Secretary-General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any mat- 
ter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 
Article 100 
1. In the performance of their duties the 
Secretary-General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
external to the Organization. They shall 
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refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials 
responsible only to the Organization. 


2. Each Member of the United Nations 
undertakes to respect the exclusively in- 
ternational character of the responsibilities 
of the Secretary-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. 


Article 101 
1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary-General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 


2. Appropriate staffs shall be perma- 
nently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. 


3. The paramount consideration in the 
employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the high- 
est standards of efficiency, competence, and 
integrity. Due regard shall be paid to 
the importance of recruiting the staff 
on as wide a geographical basis as possi- 
ble. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 

1, Every treaty and every international 
agreement entered into by any Member of 
the United Nations after the present Char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possi- 
ble be registered with the Secretariat and 
published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or inter- 
national agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 
In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the Members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under 
the present Charter shall prevail, 


Article 104: 

The Organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its Members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the exer- 
cise of its functions and the fulfillment of 
its purposes. 


Article 105 
1. The Organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the fulfillment of its purposes. 
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2. Representatives of the Members of the 
United Nations and officials of the Organi- 
zation shall similarly enjoy such privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the 
independent exercise of their functions in 
connection with the Organization. 


8. The General Assembly may make rec- 
ommendations with a view to determining 
the details of the application of paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article or may propose 
conventions to the Members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Transitional Security Arrangements 


Article 106 


Pending the coming into force of such 
special agreements referred to in Article 
43 as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, the parties 
to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at 
Moscow, October 30, 1943, and France, shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 5 of that Declaration, consult with 
one another and, as occasion requires with 
other Members of the United Nations 
with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the Organization as may be necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Article 107 

Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action, in relation to 
any state which during the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
as a result of that war by the Govern- 
ments having responsibility for such ac- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all Members of the 
United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the Members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


Article 109 

1. A General Conference of the Members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Each Member 
of the United Nations shall have one vote 
in the conference. 


2. Any alteration of the present Char- 
ter recommended by a two-thirds vote of 
the conference shall take effect when rati- 
fied in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of 
the Members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


8. If such a conference has not been 
held before the tenth annual session of 
the General Assembly following the coming 
into force of the present Charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference 
shall be held if so decided by a majority 
vote of the members of the General As- 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature 


Article 110 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified 
by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 


2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which shall notify all the 
signatory states of each deposit as well as 
the Secretary-General of the Organization 
when he has been appointed. 


3. The present Charter shall come into 
force upon the deposit of ratifications by 
the Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. A protocol of the ratifications de- 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by 
the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate copies 
thereof to all the signatory states. 


4. The states signatory to the present 
Charter which ratify it after it has come 
into force will become original Members 
of the United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 


Article 111 - 


The present Charter, of which the 
Chinese, French, Russian, English, and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall 
remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives 
of the Governments of the United Nations 
have signed the present Charter. 

DONE at the city of San Francisco the 


twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five. 


* 
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A Quick Look Backward 


Memories of a Generation 


ust for the sake of contrast with what 
was to come later, let’s take a quick 
look at that fabulous era—the late 1920s. 


It was an era of champions. That young 
man Lindbergh must be crazy, we thought, 
when he took off to fly the Atlantic alone. 
But what a thrill went around the world 
when The Spirit of St. Louis circled into 
the searchlights of Paris! 


There were sports champs we'll never 
forget. Remember how surprised we were 
when Gene Tunney—later to become a 
Shakespearean scholar—knocked the mighty 
Jack Dempsey off his throne? And all 
the hoopla when Gertrude Ederle swam the 
English Channel? Bobby Jones ruled the 
golf links here and abroad, Big Bill Tilden 
ruled the tennis courts and Babe Ruth 
was crowned Sultan of Swat. 


Speaking of golf, what ever became of 
those miniature courses that in the late 
20s messed up the landscape from one end 
of the land to the other? And who plays 
mah-jongg any more? 

There were champs even in the under- 
world. Al Capone finally got behind the 
bars, but only on an income-tax charge. 
And Outlaw John Dillinger was so famous 
they put songs about him on phonograph 


~ records. 


Of course, that wondrous thing known 
as the Noble Experiment helped the under- 
world to prosper. And millions of us be- 
came lawbreakers, mixing dreadful concoc- 
tions out of raw alcohol and flavoring 
drops. Dress suits had big pockets in the 
tails to accommodate hip flasks. 

Radio was just coming into its own ina 
big way. Sales shot up from $425 million 
in 1927 to $842 million in 1929. In the 
bookstores, the American Babbitt was pay- 
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ing out good money for books that kidded 
the daylights out of him—books by such 
great champions of yesteryear as Sinclair 
Lewis, H. L. Mencken and F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 


Wasn’t Everybody Happy? 


Oh, were we a Good-Time Charley na- 
tion! And why not? Everybody was going 
to get rich, Just buy a lot in Florida, hold 
it a week, and sell it for twice as much, 
Simple! Or, get in on the Stock Exchange 
bonanza. Blindfold yourself and pick a 
stock—any stock—in the spring of 1928, 
and watch the profits roll in. By the 
autumn of 1929 you had doubled your 
money, or tripled it, and in some cases 
quintupled it. 


Paper profits, of course. And you had 
bought the stocks on margin, of course, 
But what matter? Prosperity was here for- 
ever. ‘Two chickens in every pot. Two cars 
in every garage. Everybody felt great, Fan- 
tastic era. Crazy era. 


Came the 24th day of October, 1929. An 
era blew up in our faces. 


Just as the boom had been the champion 
of all time, so was the crash. Prosperity, 
instead of being permanent, was soon to 
be described as “just around the corner.” 
And that prediction was a champion in its 
way; few have been worse. 


The long queues that used to form at 
movie theaters vanished—and reappeared 
at banks. Get your money out before it 
folded! Wall Street brokers were jumping 
out of 37th-story windows. Apple-sellers 
were standing despondently on the street 
corners. Even our songs reflected the mis- 
ery: “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” 


HEADLINE HISTORY OF OURTIMES — 
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The New Deal 


' Panic lay heavy on the land when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt took office. 


“The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself,” the new President told the nation. 

Then came an alphabetical torrent of 
governmental agencies to try to pull us up 
by the bootstraps. Can you remember now 
what these initials stood for: NRA, CCC, 
WPA, PWA? 


Things happened fast, First we got 3.2 
beer . . . we recognized Soviet Russia ... 
the end of prohibition put ime rumrunners 
out of business. 


- In this early Roosevelt era, we went to 
see a movie called It Happened One Night, 
and we read a novel named Lamb in His 
Bosom. We became enthralled by the great- 
est crime story of the century—the trial 
and execution of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann for the kidnaping and murder of 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s son. 


A pleasanter fascination was the birth of 
quintuplets to the Dionnes in Canada. 
Those 5 little girls stared at us from 
Scripps-Howard newspapers and breakfast- 
food boxes until, eventually, their novelty 
wore off and we quietly forgot about them. 


While we were absorbed in our Depres- 
sion troubles, we but dimly realized how 
sinister were the storm clouds building up 
in the rest of the world. Grim dress re- 
hearsals for World War II were under pro- 
duction in Spain, Ethiopia and Manchuria. 
Hitler, Mussolini and the militarists of 
Japan were reveling in dreams of grandeur. 


Our fancy was caught, our emotions were 
stirred, by the abdication of a King of 
England because he loved an American 
divorcee, Wallis Simpson. A Calypso record 
sang to us: ‘‘’Twas love and love alone 
caused King Edward to leave the throne.” 

Much more important—although how 
many of us knew it at the time?—was a 
British umbrella. The umbrella of Brime 
Minister Chamberlain. He took it to Mu- 
nich, where he sacrificed Czechoslovakia to 
Hitler. He brought it home, proclaiming 
“Peace in our time!” Another. wrong pre- 
diction. 

Hitler and War 


One year later, Nazi Germany plunged 
the world into war. Many of us in the 
U. S. were honest isolationists. We wanted 
to have no part in the war. It seemed a 
“phony” war, anyway—until Hitler drove 
the Panzer knife into France. 

We had troubles aplenty at home. Auto- 
mobile workers in Michigan devised a new 
type of labor warfare—the sit-down strike. 
They just stayed in the factory. 

President Roosevelt tried a new tech- 
nique, too. Let’s pack the Supreme Court, 
said he, with 15 instead of 9 members. 
Then the elderly justices couldn’t thwart 


the New Deal. He did not get his idea 
across, and: blood pressure was raised all 
over the place. 

People calmed down and grew misty-eyed 
when Kate Smith sang “God Bless Amer- 
ica!” There was a play that opened in 1939 
and it did right well. Ran until 1947, with 
3,224 performances. It was Life With 
Father, which beat the previous all-time 
record set by Tobacco Road, with a mere 
3,182 performances. 

Radio was a big boy by now, and In- 
formation Please, which started in 1938, 
proved that millions of listeners liked a 
high-brow quiz program. 

For soothing reading in these parlous 
times, we went all the way back to the 
Civil War and read Gone With the Wind. 
But we didn’t blink the Depression en- 
tirely, because we also read The Grapes of 
Wrath about the Okies. 

The lightning burst out of those storm 
clouds that had been building abroad. 
Japan must be crazy, we thought, on that 
unbelievable Sunday afternoon of Pearl 
Harbor. Little did we know, that afternoon, 
how many of our young men would die in 
places they never before had heard of— 
Kwajalein, Anzio, Okinawa, Bizerte. 

For the whole first year, the news was 
black. After what seemed to be a long, 
long time there came the turning points 
—the Battle of the Coral Sea, the Battle 
of Stalingrad, the awful suspense of the 
Normandy invasion. 

At home we couldn’t drive very far on 
an “A” gasoline ration card. Nor could we 
eat too much meat on a red ration coupon. 
When a store got a few nylon stockings, 
women stood in lines a block long. Our 
cigarettes disappeared toward the end of 
the war, and nobody yet has figured out 
where they went. 


You couldn’t buy aluminum porch fur- 
niture; but then you shouldn’t have been 
sitting around, anyway. The nation was 
hard at work, with a unity of spirit that 
seems wonderful now that we look back. 


We began to read war books, starting 
with Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. For lighter diversion we saw 
Bing Crosby in Going My Way. 

“A massive cerebral hemorrhage.” That 
was what the physicians announced on 
that spring day of 1945 when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt died. The war was not 
yet quite won. Great decisions were to be 
made, including the atomic bombing of 
Japan. Into the Presidency was pitched a 
man from Missouri, who was at first awed 
and bewildered—Harry S. Truman. 

We looked to the United Nations to 
usher in an era of everlasting peace. We 
were blissful, maybe naive. Disillusion was 
to come all too soon. We found ourselves 
shipping billions of dollars across the At- 
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lantic to shore up the dikes of European 
democracy against communism. 


Things weren’t too peaceful at home, 
either. Rarely had labor and management 
fought-on so vast a scale. Involved in 
strikes. in 1946 were 414 million persons. 
Truman quarreled with a Republican Con- 
gress. Wives quarreled with husbands: 11,- 
000 divorces set a record for Reno in 1946. 


Postwar Turbulence 


Prices shot up. Eggs were $1 a dozen. In 
this turbulent, uncertain era, no wonder 
the nonfiction best-seller was Joshua Loth 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind. Also doing well 
was Dale Carnegie with his book How to 
Stop Worrying and Start Living. Among 
the movies we liked was one about war 
veterans—The Best Years of Our Lives. 
And one about a sot—The Lost Weekend. 


The greatest psychological mystery of 
our time unfolded before our astonished 
eyes. Whittaker Chambers, an editor of 
Time, accused his erstwhile friend, Alger 
Hiss, of having slipped him government 
secrets for Russia in the 1930s when Hiss 
held a high position in the State Depart- 
ment. In the end, penitentiary doors closed 
on Hiss, convicted of perjury. 


A Red scare already had been sweeping 
the country. Back in 1938, Representative 
Martin Dies had thrown suspicion on little 
Shirley Temple. Maybe she was a Red! Now 
it was to become a favorite sport for 
eager-eyed legislators to hunt for Com- 
munists in government, schools, movies, 
and even the clergy. 


Bigger Red. scares were developing 
abroad. A 14-word White House announce- 
ment broke the news that Russia had ex- 
ploded an atomic bomb. The “secret” was 
no longer ours. 


“No Man’s Land” Again 


Nine months later, the Communists 
started a sheoting war in Korea. We and 
the United Nations shot back. It was like 
a nightmare repeating itself when the boys 
went once more to the battlefield. 


As the tides of war shifted, gloom and 
joy alternately seized the nation. When 
Truman fired MacArthur, people wept as 
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the General said: “I now close my military 
career and just fade away...” 

Amid all the turmoil, we found time to 
get excited about radio give-away shows. 
The $64 question actually was just a 
pup. You could get a washing machine, 
or maybe a trip around the world, if you 
answered the question: “Who was buried- 
in Grant’s Tomb?” 

These were the days of the new nylon 
shirts, some of which popped their but- 
tons. 

Television was coming up in the same 
big way that radio did back in the 1920s. 
We could look at plunging necklines. We 
could look at the ugly mugs of the racket- 
eers whom Senator Kefauver brought into 
our parlor when he was televising the 
underworld. 


The year 1952 was a turning point in 
several respects. 


By now we had recovered from our de- 
licious fright over the Flying Saucers— 
those eerie aeronautical apparitions that 
sped through the night skies, undoubtedly 
piloted either by “teensy little mens” from 
Mars or else by “gwate big mens” from 
Russia. 

The women were changing their hairdo. 
The big argument was which looked fun- 
nier the horsetail or the poodle. 


Chlorophyll—life-giving, breath-killing 
chlorophyll—was creeping into toothpaste, 
chewing gum, dog food. 


The Big Change 


Politically speaking, 1952 was the end of 
an era. For almost 20 years the Democrats 
had reigned. Now the New Deal-Fair Deal 
had its back to the wall. The word. had 
got around that there was. “influence” 
reaching into high places in Washington 
—tales of mink coats and deep freezers. 
The Republican chant went across the 
land: “It’s time for a change!” 

Change we did. Into the White House 
came a General. 

End of an era! Looking back on those 
two decades of depression and war, how 
better to characterize the era than in the 
famous phrase of Britain’s Winston 
Churchill: ‘Blood, toil, tears and sweat.” 


oo 30—Hitler made Chancellor of Ger- 


many by Hindenburg. 


Feb. 15—FDR misses assassination at 
Miami; Mayor Cermak of Chicago 
fatally wounded. 


Mar. 4—FDR inaugurated President. 


Oct. 17—Einstein arrives in U.S. from. 
Germany. 


Nov. 17—U. S. and Russia resume full 
relations. 
Dec. 5—Prohibition ends in U.S. 
1934 ; : 
May 28—Dionne quintuplets born. 
‘Aug. 2—Hitler becomes absolute dic- 
tator of Germany. 
Aug. 12—Dept. of Agriculture declares 
current drought sets record. 


Aug. 31—Huey Long enters New Orleans 
with troops to ferret out enemies. 


1935 


June 14—Samuel Insull, in 3rd and 
final acquittal, is cleared of charges of 
bankruptcy-law violation. 

Sept. 10—Huey Long dies from being 
shot Sept. 8. 


Oct. 3—Italy invades Ethiopia. 


1936 


Jan. 20—George V dies; Prince of Wales 
becomes Edward VIII. 


Apr. 8—Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
electrocuted for kidnap-slaying of 
Lindbergh baby. 


May 9—Ethiopia annexed to Italy. 
July 17—Civil war begins in Spain. 
Nov. 3—FDR, re-elected President. 


Dec. 11—Edward VIII abdicates; 
brother becomes George VI. 


his 


1937 


Feb. 5—FDR asks power to enlarge 
Supreme Court to maximum of 15 
justices; plan defeated by Senate 
July 22. 

May 6—German zeppelin Hindenburg 
burns at Lakehurst, N. J. 


May 12—Coronation of George VI. 


May 28—Chamberlain succeeds Baldwin 
as British Prime Minister. 

July 2—Amelia Earhart Putnam missing 
in Pacific in round-the-world flight. 


July 7—Japan begins undeclared war 
on China. 


1938 


Feb. 20—Eden resigns as British Foreign 
Minister; charges Chamberlain “seeks 
to buy peace.” 


Mar. 12—Nazis seize Austria. 

July 18—Douglas Corrigan lands 
Dublin in “wrong way” flight. 

Sept. 29-30—Munich parley agrees to 
dismember Czechoslovakia. 

Oct, 30—‘Attack from Mars” radio pro- 
gram by Orson Welles causes panic. 


in 


{ 1939 


Feb. 27—Sit-down strikes outlawed by 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


Mar. 12—Pope Pius XII begins reign. 
Apr. 1—Civil war ends in Spain. 

Apr. 7—Italy invades Albania. 

Apr. 30—New York World’s Fair opens. 


Aug. 24—Germany and Russia sign 10- 
year nonaggression pact. 


Sept. 1—World War II begins as Ger- 
many attacks Poland. 


Nov. 30—Russia attacks Finland. 


1940 


May 10—Churchill Prime Minister. 

May 26-June 3—Dunkerque evacuation 
of Allied troops from Belgium. 

June 22—France surrenders to Germany. 


hug 21—Trotsky assassinated in Mexico 
ty. 
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_ Nov. 5—FDR re-elected President. 


41 : 
June 2—Lou Gehrig dies of spinal 


paralysis. 
June 22—Hitler attacks Russia. 


Aug. 14—Atlantic Charter: FDR and 
Churchill agree on war aims. 


Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor. 


1942 


Jan. 5—Consumer rationing begins in 
U.S. as auto tires are rationed. 


Jan. 30—FDR signs price-control legis- 
lation. 


1943 


Feb. 1-2—War turns in Russia as Ger- 
man 6th Army is destroyed at Stalin- 
grad. 

Mar. 3—Gandhi ends 3-week fast in 
India against detention by British. 

June 20-21—Detroit race riots; 34 die. 


July 25—Mussolini deposed; killed at 
Lake Como Apr. 28, 1945. 


Sept. 8—Italy surrenders uncondition- 
ally. 


1944 


June 6—D-Day: Allies land in France. 
July 20—Hitler wounded in bomb plot. 
Aug. 25—Paris liberated. 

Nov. 7—FDR re-elected President. 


1945 


Apr. 12—-FDR dies; Truman is President. 
May 7—Germany surrenders. 


July 26—Attlee Prime Minister; Church- 
ill is out. 


Aug. 6—A-bomb blasts Hiroshima. 
Aug. 14—Japan surrenders. 
Oct. 24—U. N. officially established. 


1946 


Jan. 10—Moon hit with radar. 


June 3—Italy votes to abolish mon- 
archy. 


Sept. 20—Truman fires Wallace from 
Cabinet. 


Nov. 9—Truman ends nearly all price 
and wage controls; prices soar. 


Dec. 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China between French and Reds. 


1947 


Jan. 1—Britain inaugurates socialism as 
coal mines are nationalized. 

June 5—Marshall Plan proposed. 

July 18—Exodus 1947, carrying unau- 
thorized immigrants bound for Pales- 
tine, seized by British. 

Aug. 15—India freed by Britain. 

Nov. 20—Princess Elizabeth married to 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten. 

Dec. 5—10 Hollywood writers and execu- 
tives who refused to say if they are 


Communists are indicted for contempt 
of Congress. 


1948 


Jan. 30—Gandhi assassinated. 
Feb, 23-25—-Communists seize power in 


\ 
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Czechoslovakia; Jan Masaryk plunges 
to death Mar. 10. 


May 15—British end mandate over Pal- 
estine; Arab-Israeli war begins. 


June 9—Truman says 80th Congress is 
worst in U. S. history. 


June 21—Berlin airlift begins; ends 
May 12, 1949. 


June 28—Stalin and Tito break. 


July 5—Britain provides free medical 
service for all requesting it. 


Sept. 6—Juliana Queen of Netherlands. 
Nov. 2—Truman elected President. 


1949 


Jan. 7—Cease-fire in Palestine. 

Jan. 20—Truman proposes Point 4 Pro- 
gram to help world’s backward areas. 

Feb. 8—Cardinal Mindszenty sentenced 
in Hungary to life imprisonment. 

Apr. 4—Start of NATO: treaty signed by 
12 nations. 

Apr. 18—TIreland cuts last ties with 
Britain. 

Sept. 21—German Federal Republic 
(West Germany) established. 

Sept. 24—Truman discloses Russia has 
set off atomic explosion. 

Oct. 14—11 top Communist leaders in 
U. S. found guilty of advocating over- 
throw of government. 

Dec. 8—Nationalist Chinese government 
moves to Formosa. 


1950 


1951 


Jan. 21—Alger Hiss convicted of perjury 
in denying he gave U. S. secrets to 
Whittaker Chambers for Communists. 

Jan. 31—Truman orders development of 
hydrogen bomb. 

Feb. 11—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R, 
Wis.) says 57 Communists are working 
in State Dept. 

Moar. 1—Britain sentences Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs to 14 years in prison for giving 
atomic secrets to Russia. 

June 5—U.S. Supreme Court bars segre- 
gation of Negroes in 2 southern uni- 
versities and on railroad dining cars. 


June 25—Korean war begins. 

Aug. 31—N. Y. Mayor William O’Dwyer 
quits; to be Ambassador to Mexico. 

Nov. 26—Massive Chinese offensive in 
Korea hurls U. N. forces back. 

Dec. 5—U. S. Court of Appeals reverses 
Judith Coplon’s conviction for espio- 
nage of Mar. 7, 1950; arrest without 
warrant was illegal. 


Mar. 12-21—Senate Crime Investigating 
Comm. headed by Kefauver holds 
hearings in New York City. 

Apr. 5—Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
sentenced to death as atom spies. 

Apr. 11—Truman dismisses Gen. Mac- 

Arthur from Far East commands. 


Apr. 22—British Labour party split as 
Aneurin Bevan resigns from Cabinet. 

Apr. 28—Robert A. Vogeler, Jr., released 
by Hungary after 17 months in prison 
for alleged spying. 

July 10—Truce talks begin in Korea. 

Aug. 3—West Point dismisses 90 cadets, 
including most of football team, for 
cheating in exams. 


Sept. 8—Japanese peace treaty signed 
in San Francisco by 49 nations. 

Oct. 26—Churchill again Prime Minister. 

1952 

Jan. 10—Flying Enterprise sinks; Capt. 
Carlsen rescued after lone attempt to 
save freighter. 

Feb. 6—George VI dies; his daughter 
becomes Elizabeth II. 

Mar. 29—Truman will not run again. 

Apr. 4—Gambler Frank Costello guilty 
of contempt of Kefauver Comm.; sen- 
tenced to 18 months in prison. 


May 29—Truman vetoes bill to give off- 
shore oil rights to states. 


June 27—Congress overrides Truman 
veto of McCarran-Walter immigration 
pill. 


Sept. 19—U. S. bars Charles Chaplin 
from re-entering U. S. after trip 
abroad. 


Oct. 3—Britain sets off atomic explosion 
near Australia. 


Nov. 4—Eisenhower elected President. 


1953 
Feb. 3—13 “2nd string” U. S. Commu- 


nist leaders sentenced to prison. 


Feb. 4—William W. Remington sen- 
tenced to 3 years for perjury in deny- 
ing he passed secret data to a Com- 
munist. 


Feb. 6—All wage controls and many 
price controls end. 


Mar. 5—Stalin dies; Malenkov is Prem- 
ier of Russia Mar. 7. 


Mar. 12—-All price controls on consumer 
goods end. 


Apr. 24—Churchill knighted. 


May 29—Mt. Everest climbed by British 
expedition. 


June 2—Coronation of Elizabeth II. 
June 19—Rosenbergs executed. 
July 27—Korean armistice signed. 
July 31—Sen. Robert A. Taft dies. 


Aug. 20—Moscow announces explosion 
of hydrogen “device.” 


Sept. 30—Warren named Chief Justice. 


Oct. 7—Robert Greenlease, Jr., 6, found 
dead in St. Joseph, Mo.; kidnapers 
executed Dec. 18. 


Dec. 23—Beria executed in Russia. 
(For later items, see News Record of 1954) 
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Depression and Recovery 


1TH the middle of 1915, a war boom 

began. to develop in the U. S.; it con- 
tinued until the middle of 1920. There 
was a brief postwar recession; and then, 
in the spring of 1922, prosperity once more 
appeared. Americans were convinced it was 
to be everlasting. Unemployment dropped; 
wages went up; corporate profits began to 
mount; and the purchasing capacity of 
the American people to absorb new dur- 
able consumer goods became the wonder 
of the world. 

The important factors for this unparal- 
leled prosperity were these: (1) construc- 
tion led to a great building boom which 
provided almost 5 million new jobs; (2) 
the expansion of the automobile industry 
had widening effects on employment and 
profits; (3) there was new public invest- 
ment in highways, schools and hospitals; 
(4) there was a vast expansion of the 
utility industries, particularly in the pro- 
duction of electric light and power (dur- 
ing the 1920s America’s electric power 
capacity was doubled); (5) foreign trade 
revived. 

In the face of all this, there were struc- 
tural weaknesses in the economy, so that 
the collapse of 1929 really was inevitable. 
Agriculture was in depression, as were the 
coal and cotton-textile industries. Our 


high tariffs kept out foreign goods, so 
that Europeans and others could not sell 
to us or pay interest on American-owned 
foreign securities. The result was simply 
a compounding of debt. Prices—because 
of the great advances in productivity— 
should have dropped and real wages should 
have risen. Neither occurred; therefore, a 
profit inflation was actually taking place. 

Two consequences followed. First, busi- 
ness profits moved into securities specula- 
tion, and here prices soared. Second, a 
great credit expansion also developed, par- 
ticularly on the part of consumers. Through 
installment purchasing they were able to 
acquire new durable consumer goods; also, 
on credit, to buy stocks, bonds, and real 
estate. Nor did businessmen and corpora- 
tions find the processes of going into debt 
any hardship. This credit inflation, in its 
turn, encouraged overexpansion of busi- 
ness enterprise. 

On all this, Washington smiled, giving 
its approval to the boom and failing to 
apply brakes to speculation. As normal op- 
portunities for investment dwindled, the 
stock market increasingly attracted idle 
funds and the gamblers. And so we went 
on into 1929—and to the stock market 
collapse of October 1929, which ushered in 
a recession lasting a decade. 


1929 
Feb. 7—Federal Reserve Board warns 
member banks that loans for specu- 
lation are excessive. 
May 27—Wheat falls below $1 for Ist 
time since 1915. 


June i15—Agricultural Marketing Act 
establishes Board to buy surpluses. 
June 30—U. S. government fiscal year 
closes with surplus of $185 million. 
Aug. 8—Federal Reserve raises redis- 
count rate to 6% in effort to curb 

speculative loans. 

Oct. 3—Unprecedented smashing of 
prices on N, Y. Stock Exchange. 

Oct. 24—-Worst stock crash wipes out 
thousands of accounts. 

Oct. 29—Stock market collapses; 
410,030 shares of stock sold. 


Oct. 31—Federal Reserve reduces redis- 
count rate to 5% to ease money situa- 
tion; to 442% Nov. 14. 


Dec, 31—Secy. of Treasury Mellon sees 
no cause for pessimism. 
1930 
June 17—Smoot-Hawley Tariff signed; 
50-100% increase over 1922 schedules; 
25 countries retaliate by end of 1931. 


1931 
Jan. 2—Secy. of Commerce Robert P. 


16,- 


Lamont reports Federal Reserve index 
of production for 1930 shows fall of 
20%; exports decline 25% in value. 


July 31—Wheat falls to 48¢. 


Sept. 11—Value of farm crops drops 22% 
since last year. 


Dec. 23—War Debt Moratorium signed. 


Jan. 22—Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (RFC) established. 

Mar. 23—Norris-La Guardia Anti-In- 
junction Law passed; makes yellow- 
dog contracts unenforceable. 

June 7—Thousands of unemployed vet- 
erans seek bonuses in Washington. 

July 2—Franklin D. Roosevelt promises 
New Deal in acceptance speech. 

Oct. 31—Hoover warns “grass will grow 
in streets” under New Deal. 

Oct. 31—Nevada declares 12-day bank 
holiday to aid cattlemen. 


Dec. 22—Incomes of over $1 million fell 
from 513 in 1929 to 75 in 1981. 


1933 
Mar. 4—Gov. Lehman of New York 
ordets bank holiday. 
Mar. 4—Roosevelt inaugurated. 
Mar. 6—Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 
day; embargoes gold. 
Mar. 12—FDRs first “Fireside Chat,” 


bs 
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Mar. 15—Stock Exchange reopens. 


Mar. 31—Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) to relieve unemployment and 
aid reforestation and flood control. 

Apr. 19—U. S. goes off gold standard. 


May 12—Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(AAA) signed. Declared unconstitu- 
tional Jan. 6, 1936. 


May i18—Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) established. 


May 27—Federal Securities Act signed; 
requires registration and approval of 
stock and bond issues. 


June 5—Gold Repeal Joint Resolution 
cancels gold clause in government and 
private contracts. 


June 13—Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion established to refinance mort- 
gaged homes. 


June 16—Glass-Steagall Act creates 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
to safeguard deposits up to $5,000. 


June 16—National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA) signed. Declared uncon- 
stitutional May 27, 1935. 

July 20—Voluntary blanket industrial 
code (under NIRA) sets industrial 
wages at minimum of 40¢ per hour. 


1934 
Jan. 30—Gold Reserve Act signed; gives 


President right to devalue gold and 
impound all gold in Federal system. 


Jan. 31—Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration created to assist farmers by 
establishing easier mortgage terms. 


Jan. 31—Gold value of dollar cut to 
$.5906. 


June 6—Securities and Exchange Act 
signed; regulates licensing of stock 
exchanges and speculative practices. 


June 12—Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act signed; allows President limited 
trade-agreement authority without 
need for Senatorial approval. 

June 19—Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) created to regulate 
interstate telegraph, telephone, cable 
and radio. 

June 28—Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (FHA) to aid in modernizing 
homes and in new construction. 
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Aug. 9—U. S. nationalizes silver. 


1935 


Jan. 4—Roosevelt asks 3.5 million jobs 
in public works (PWA) to end dole. 


Mar. 6—22.375 million on relief rolls, 


July 5—Wagner-Connery Act estab- 
lishes National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). Upheld by Supreme Court 

* Apr. 12, 1937. 


Aug. 14—Social Security Act signed; es- 
tablishes old-age benefits and un- 
employment insurance. Upheld by 
Supreme Court May 24, 1937. 


Aug. 23—Banking Act of 1935 in- 
creases power of Federal Reserve 
Board over open market and credit 
transactions. 


Aug. 26—Wheeler-Rayburn Act limits 
public-utility holding companies. 


Aug. 29—Farm Mortgage Moratorium 
Act allows 3-year moratorium on fore- 
closures with court permission. 


Nov. 9—Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, headed by John L, Lewis, 
organized within AFL; expelled in 
1937; becomes Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO) in Noy. 1938. 


36 
Feb. 17—TVA wins ist test of constitu- 


tionality as Supreme Court rules 
Wilson Dam can sell power. 

Mar. 1—Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act signed; grants pay- 
ments to farmers who convert from 
surplus soil-depleting to soil-covering 
crops. 

June 27—FDR in acceptance speech 
condemns “economic royalists.” 


1937 


Jan. 20—FDR inaugural sees “one- 
third of the nation ill-housed, ill-clad, 
ill-nourished.” 

Feb. 2—Sit-down strikers at Flint, 
Mich., defy court order to evacuate. 

Mar. 2—Steel plants raise wages to $5 
per day; grant 40-hour week. 

Mar. 29—Supreme Court backs Wash- 
ington State Minimum Wage Act for 
Women. 

Sept. 1—U. S. Housing Authority estab- 
lished to administer loans to local 
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and state communities for construc- 
tion. 


Poe a. 16—New Agricultural Adjustment 
Act signed; establishes parity pay- 
ments, ever-normal granaries, crop 
insurance. 

June 25—Fair Labor Standards Act 
provides 40¢ minimum wage and 40- 
hour week, to be achieved within 8 
and 3 years, respectively. 

1939 

Feb. 27—Sit-down strikes outlawed by 

Supreme Court. 


Mar. .7—UAW secedes from CIO. 


June i1—Townsend old-age pension 

plan defeated in House. 
1940 

May 28—Council of National Defense 
established to co-ordinate industry 
transportation, finance and labor. 

Dec. 29—FDR announces that U. S. is 
“Arsenal of Democracy.” 


1941 
Jan. 7—FDR establishes Office of Pro- 
duction Management (OPM). 
May 1—Defense bonds and stamps go 
on sale. 


Nov. 14—FDR tells UMW that U.S. will 
not force closed shop. 


Dec. 27—OPM orders rationing of auto 
tires (effective Jan. 5, 1942). 
1942 
Jan. 7—$4-billion program instituted 
for increased production of synthetic 
rubber. 


Jan. 12—National War Labor Board 
(NWLB) set up to handle disputes 
in war industries. 

Jan. 16—War Production Board (WPB) 
established to mobilize nation’s war 
efforts; terminated Oct. 4, 1945; func- 
tions assumed by Civilian Production 
Administration. 


Jan. 30—Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) established to fix price ceil- 
ings on all commodities and on rents; 
replaces original OPA of Apr. 11, 1941. 

May 6—Sugar rationing begins. 


Oct. 3—FDR freezes rents, wages, farm 
prices. 


Nov. 29—Coffee rationing begins. 
Dec, 1—Gasoline rationing begins. 
1943 

Mar. 26—War Food Administration cre- 
ated. 

Mar. 29—Rationing of meats, butter, 
cheese, canned fish, edible oils begins. 

Apr. 8—FDR issues hold-the-line order 
to prevent wage or price rises. 

Apr. 17—WMC to “freeze” 27 million 
workers to war jobs. 

May 1—FDR orders government seizure 
of coal mines because of strikes, for 


which he holds John L. Lewis respon- 
sible; truce called by Lewis May 2. 


June 10—FDR signs withholding tax. 


June 25—War Labor Disputes Act 
(Smith-Connally Anti-Strike Act) 
passed over FDR’s veto. 


Dec. 27—Army takes over railroads to 
avoid strikes; returned to owners Jan. 
18, 1944. 


1944 
Apr. 26—U. S. troops seize Chicago plant 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. in dispute 
between management and CIO. 


Dec. 23—Government to ban horse rac- 
ing indefinitely to save labor and criti- 
cal materials. 


1945 
Aug. 4—1st foodstuffs freed from ration- 
ing; autos freed Jan. 1, 1946. 


1946 

Jan, 25—AFL readmits UMW. 

Apr. 1—400,000 soft-coal miners strike; 
mines seized by government May 21; 
strike ends May 29 as union signs con- 
tract with government. 


May 17—Truman seizes railroads in 
face of strike threat. 


Nov. 9—Truman ends all price and 
wage controls, except on rent, sugar 
and rice. 


Nov. 21—Dec. 7—Soft-coal miners strike 
again. 

Dec. 4—Judge Goldsborough fines John 
L. Lewis $10,000 and UMW $3.5 mil- 
lion for contempt in disobeying court 
order. 


1947 
Mar. 6—UMW fine reduced to $700,000 
by Supreme Court. 


Apr. 14—General Motors settles wage 
dispute with United Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) with increase equivalent to 
15¢ per hour; sets pattern. 


June 11—Freeing of sugar, except for 
industrial uses, ends rationing. 


June 23—Taft-Hartley Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act passed over Tru- 
man’s veto. 


July 8—Soft-coal mines returned to 
owners; UMW wins equivalent of 
4434¢-an-hour boost. 


Dec. 12—John L. Lewis announces with- 
drawal of UMW from AFL. 


1948 
Apr. 20—Federal Court fines John L. 
Lewis $20,000 and UMW $1.4 million 
for criminal contempt for failure to 
call off strike within week, as ordered 
by Court. 
May 25—General Motors grants 11¢ 
hourly wage increase to UAW; wages 
to move up or down according to liv- 
ing costs. ° 
1949 
June 30—Senate defeats Truman’s drive 
to have Taft-Hartley Act repealed. 


July 15—Housing and Slum Clearance 


Law provides for 810,000 dwelling 
units in 6 years. 


Headline History 


Oct. 26—Minimum hourly wage raised 
by law to 75¢. 


1950 
May 23—UAW signs with General 


Motors; pledges 5 years without 
strikes; pensions and raises granted. 
Aug. 25—Army seizes railroads to avert 
nation-wide strike. 
Aug. 28—Social Security Law increases 
contribution to be paid by employer 
and employee after 1954. 


1951 
Jan. 18—Soft-coal miners get $1.60- 


per-day boost. 

Jan. 26—Hard-coal miners get boost. 

Jan. 26—U. S. freezes most wages as of 
Jan. 25; most prices as of highest 
point between Dec. 19-Jan. 25. 

Feb. 1—Rail strike spreads to 30 cities; 
Truman Feb. 8 orders strikers fired 
unless they return by Feb. 10; they do. 

Feb. 27—Government limits wage raises 
to 10% over level of Jan. 15, 1950. 

Mar. 2—Cost of living at record high; 
million workers to get escalator pay 
raises. 

Mar. 5—General Motors reports $834,- 
004,039 profit for 1950 (world record). 

May 21—Supreme Court upsets “fair 
trade” price-fixing laws in 45 states. 


Aug. 30—Truman invokes Taft-Hartley 
Act against copper strike. 


1952 
Apr. 8—Truman seizes steel industry to 


prevent nation-wide strike. 


Apr. 29—Federal Judge David A. Pine 
invalidates Truman’s seizure of steel 
mills; USW goes on strike to May 2. 


May 7—U. S. abolishes controls on in- 
stallment buying. 
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May 21—%-year labor dispute ends as 
railroads accept government-suggested 
Wage compromise; railroads returned 
to owners May 23. 

May 29—Truman vetoes bill to give off- 
shore oil rights to states. 


June 2—Supreme Court (6-3) rules 
Truman’s seizure of steel mills un- 
constitutional; mills returned to own- 
ers; USW goes on strike to July 24. 

July 14—Truman signs “fair trade” bill, 
restoring right of manufacturers to 
set prices of brand products in 45 
states. 

July 18—Social Security benefits in- 
creased; more persons covered. 

Sept. 15—U. S. removes credit curbs on 
housing. 


Oct. 18—Wage Stabilization Board cuts 
to $1.50 per day the $1.90 per day 
increase granted to mine workers; 
miners stop work Oct. 20; return 
Oct. 27 after Lewis-Truman talk. 

Dec. 3—Truman overrules WSB; gives 
miners full $1.90-per-day increase. 

1953 

Feb. 3—Kisenhower will let wage and 
price controls expire Apr. 30. 

May 22—Hisenhower signs Off-Shore 
Oil Law, giving states rights to all 
minerals in submerged lands within 
their boundaries. 

June 12—U. S. Steel grants 8144¢ wage 
rise without strike. 

July 1—U. S. deficit of $9,389,083,669 
sets peacetime record. 

July 25—New York City boosts subway 
fare to 15¢. 

Aug. 1—Senate Finance Comm. shelves 
Eisenhower’s urgent request to raise 
national-debt limit to $290,000,000,000. 
(For later items, see News Record of 1954) 


U. S. in World Affairs 


America Becomes a World Power 


SOLATION is never fully a reality; for the 

United States has always participated 
in world affairs. The assumption of re- 
sponsibility is another matter, particularly 
when a country is powerful economically. 
From the end of World War I to 1936, 
America denied its responsibilites: by re- 
fusing to join the League of Nations and 
the World Court, by raising high barriers 
to the entrance of foreign goods, by failing 
to forgive interallied debts incurred dur- 
ing the war in a common cause. Even 
when depression hit, America assumed it 
could go it alone; in fact, programs for 
reform and recovery did not link our ef- 
forts with those of the outside world, 
notably as regards currency convertibility 


and the reopening of world trading chan- 
nels. 

The United States took alarm with 1936 
and after: Hitler, Spain, Ethiopia, Man- 
churia—these demonstrated that the dis- 
ordering of the peace anywhere was of 
vital concern to the safety of America. We 
strengthened our relations with the Latin- 
American nations, abandoned “neutrality” 
as an Official position, began to give atten- 
tion to the Navy’s needs. When France 
fell in 1940 we saw that America really was 
in peril. From thence on, events marched 
swiftly as the United States stood by 
Britain and its allies, entered the war 
itself, and was a prime architect in build- 
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ing and defending the United Nations, the 
International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, and in leading the fight 
against communism, 
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We were the world’s leading power, 
whether we liked it or not. Now, for the 
first time, we were carrying the burdens 
that went with wealth. 


a oh: 8—wWilson’s 14-point address to 
Congress calls for self-determination, 
removal of economic barriers, League 
of Nations. 


0 
ont ar. 19—Senate finally rejects Treaty of 
Versailles because of League of Na- 
tions proviso. 
1922 ~ 
Feb. 6—Washington Conference guar- 
antees China’s integrity in 9-Power 
Treaty; establishes naval ratios of 
5:5:3 for U. S., Britain and Japan. 


Sept. 21—Fordney-McCumber Tariff sets 
highest rates in American history. 


1924 
May 26—Immigration quotas set: an- 
nual immigrants from each nation to 
be 2% of persons of that nationality 
residing in U. S. in 1890. 


1928 
Aug. 27—Kellogg-Briand Pact signed; 
15 nations (eventually 62) outlaw 
war; ratified by Senate Jan. 15, 1929. 


1930 
Apr. 22—London naval pact signed by 
U. S., Britain, France, Italy, Japan; 
Japan benefits by revision of naval 
ratio. 


1931 
July 6—1-year moratorium on all pay- 
ments of intergovernmental debts goes 
into effect. 


1932 
Jan. 7—Stimson Doctrine: U. S. will not 
recognize gains achieved by armed 
force; recognition of Manchukuo with- 
held. 


Jan. 28—U. S. warns Japan not to im- 
peril foreign interests in Shanghai. 


1933 
Mar. 4—FDR speech calls for good- 
neighbor policy. 


May 16—FDR calls for world nonaggres- 
sion pact and disarmament. 


May 17—Hitler says Germany is dis- 
armed; will forego arms if other na- 
tions reduce to that level. 


June 12-July 27—London Economic 
Conference attempts to stabilize cur- 
rencies; defeated by FDR’s opposition. 


Nov. 16—U. S. and Russia resume full 
relations at 11:50 p.m. EST; Russia to 
“refrain from propaganda against the 
policies or social order of the U. 3.” 


1 
ss a 24—-FDR signs Tydings-McDuffie 


Act, giving Philippines independence 
on July 4, 1946. 


Apr. 13—Johnson Debt Default Act for- 
bids nations defaulting on World War 
I debts from floating loans in U. 5S. 

Apr. 30—U. S. rejects Japanese claim of 
guardianship over China. 

May 29—Platt Amendment of 1901, 
which gave U. S. right to intervene 
in Cuba, abrogated. 

June 12—Trade Agreement Act passed; 
provides for reciprocity. 

Dec. 29—Japan formally denounces 1922 
Washington Naval Treaty. 

1935 

Jan. 29—Senate rejects World Court. 

Aug. 31—Neutrality Act, resulting from 
Ethiopian crisis, requires President to 
ban arms sales to nations he declares 
at war. 


Jan. 15—Japan withdraws from naval 
conference at London; U. S., France, 
Britain sign pact Mar. 25. 


Dec. 1-23—-Buenos Aires conference: 21 
American republics pledge to consult 
if peace is imperiled; no nation to 
interfere with another’s domestic af- 
fairs. 


1937 
May 1—Neutrality Act further limits 
sales to helligerents. 
Oct. 5—FDR delivers speech calling for 
“quarantine” of aggressors. 


Dec. 25—U. S. accepts Japanese apology 
for sinking of U. S. gunboat Panay 
by Japanese planes Dec. 12. 


1938 

Jan. 28—FDR urges additional national- 
defense program estimated at $800,- 
000,000; Navy to be greatly enlarged. 

Mar. 18—Mexico expropriates foreign 
oil properties; Mexico agrees (Nov. 12) 
to pay for oil and land seizures. 

Sept. 26—FDR sends peace plea to Hit- 
ler and Czechs. 

Nov. 18—Hitler recalls German ambas- 
sador to U. S. to report on American 
anti-Nazi attitude. 

Dec. 24—Declaration of Lima expresses 
determination of Pan-American Union 


to defend itself against foreign inter- 
vention. 


1939 
Apr. 1—U. S. recognizes Franco Spain. 


Apr. 28—Hitler rebuffs FDR’s peace plea 
in Polish quarrel, 
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July 26—U. S, denounces trade treaty 
with Japan; treaty expires Jan. 26, 
1940. 

Aug. 25—FDR again appeals to Hitler in 
Polish dispute. 

Sept. 5—U. S. proclaims neutrality. 

Sept. 23—Pan-American conference on 
neutrality meets in Panama City; 
Declaration of Panama (Oct. 2) pro- 
claims 300-mile safety belt around 
Americas (except Canada and Euro- 
pean possessions). 

Oct. 2—U. S. will continue relations 
with Polish government-in-exile. 

Oct. 18—U. S. closes its waters to 
belligerent submarines. 

Nov. 4—FDR signs bill removing arms 
embargo; substitutes “cash and carry” 
trade with belligerents. 

Dec. 1—FDR denounces invasion of 
Finland by Russia as “wanton flaunt- 
ing of law.” 

Dec. 10—U. S. lends Finland $10 mil- 
lion. 


1940 
Jan. 3—FDR hopes to keep U. S. at 


peace; urges taxes for emergency de- 
fense. 

May 16—FDR asks $1.8 billion for de- 
fense, 50,000 planes. 

July 30—Pan-American conference at 
Havana approves plans for dealing 
with European possessions in Western 
Hemisphere. 

Aug. 18—U. S. and Canada establish 
joint defense plan. 

Sept. 3—U. S. trades 50 over-age de- 
stroyers to Britain in return for right 
to lease sites for 8 naval bases in 
British possessions. 

Sept. 16—Selective Service Bill signed; 
over 16,000,000 register Oct. 16. 

Oct. 18—-FDR signs bill requiring regis- 
tration of all foreign controlled agents 
or organizations. 

Dec. 29—FDR calls for all aid to Britain 
short of war; declares U. S. “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” 


1941 
Mar. 11—FDR signs Lend-Lease Bill. 


Apr. 10—Denmark gives U. S. right to 
build bases on Greenland. 

May 27—FDR proclaims 
emergency. 

June 14—U. S. freezes assets of Ger- 
many, Italy and Axis-occupied coun- 


unlimited 


tries. 
June 24—U. S. pledges all possible aid 
to U.S.S.R. 


July 7—U. S. occupies Iceland bases 
to supplement British troops. 


July 25—-FDR freezes Japanese assets in 
U. S.; trade ties with Japan virtually 


severed. 
_ Aug. 14—FDR and Churchill announce 
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agreement on war aims and future 
hopes in Atlantic Charter, 


Sept. 4—U. S. destroyer Greer attacked 
by Nazi sub; fights back. 

Sept. 11—FDR orders Navy to “shoot 
first” if Nazi raiders enter U. S. zone; 
Germans threaten countermeasures. 

Oct. 17—U. S. destroyer Kearny tor- 
pedoed off Iceland; 11 lost. 

Oct. 30—U-boat sinks U. S. destroyer 
mitt James off Iceland; about 100 
ost. 

Nov. i15—Saburo Kurusu, Japanese 
peace envoy, arrives in Washington. 


Nov. 26—Hull presents proposals to en- 
voys Kurusu and Nomura for read- 
justing U. S.-Japanese relations. 


Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, 
Philippines, Guam, forcing U. S. into 
war Dec. 8; Pacific Fleet crippled. 


Dec, 11—Germany and Italy declare war 
on U. S. 


(For further events relating to 
U. S. foreign affairs 1941-45, see World War II.) 


1942 
Jan. 28—21 American nations, at Rio 


de Janeiro, call for severance of all 
ties with Axis. 


1943 
Jan. 14-24—Casablanca Conference: 


Churchill and FDR agree on uncondi- 
tional-surrender goal. 


Oct. 19-Nov. 1—Moscow Conference: 
Hull, Eden, Molotov pledge unity to 
win war and establish world organiza- 
tion; promise democratic Italy and 
free Austria. 


Nov. 22-26—Cairo Conference: FDR, 
Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek pledge de- 
feat of Japan, free Korea. 


1945 
Feb. 11—Yalta Agreement signed by 


FDR, Churchill and Stalin. 


July 17—Churchill, Truman and Stalin 
meet at Potsdam for last war confer- 
ence. 

Aug. 2—Potsdam parley agrees on Ger- 
man reparations and peace prelimi- 
naries. 

Nov. 15—Truman, Attlee and Mackenzie 
King decide in Washington Confer- 
ence that atom-bomb secrets will not 
be shared until U. N. adopts control 
plan. 

Dec. 27—-Moscow Conference, attended 
by Byrnes, Molotov and Bevin, makes 
preliminary plans for atomic-energy 
control, peace treaties and Korea. 


1946 
Apr. 29—U. S. proposes treaty with 


Britain, Russia and France to keep 
Germany disarmed 25 years; Russia 
cool to idea. 

July 29—Britain accepts U. S. proposal 
for economic co-operation between 
their German occupation zones, 
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1947 
Mar. 12—Truman asks funds to help 
Greece and Turkey resist communism. 
June 5—Secy. of State Marshall pro- 
poses economic aid to speed European 
recovery (Marshall Plan). 


Sept. 2—19 American nations sign 
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Treaty of Rio de Janeiro; promise to 
help each other in case of aggression. 


Pon, 20—Truman’s inaugural address 
proposes technical and financial aid 
to backward areas of world (Point 4 
Program). 


Soviet Russia: 1917-1954 


HEN the U.S.S.R. was established, 

many throughout the world were 
ready to hail it as the first socialist com- 
monwealth and to watch its initial efforts 
with sympathy. But from social revolution 
—in which despotism of the Tsar was 
overthrown—Russia moved to dictatorship 
by a small party clique; and to the sup- 
-pression of its farming populations, the 
establishment of forced labor camps, the 
curbing of dissident opinion in every sec- 
tor. Purges became a common device for 
compelling compliance. In foreign affairs, 
the U.S.S.R. became one of the most ag- 
gressive nations in the world, expanding at 


the expense of Poland and China and sur- 
rounding itself with subservient satellite 
peoples. Seemingly a member of the U.N. 
and therefore committed to the mainte- 
nance of peace, the U.S.S.R. directly or 
through its agents was fomenting disorders 
throughout most of the Asian and a good 
part of the European continents. Its hand 
was suspected in the Guatemalan govern- 
ment (overthrown June 1954) in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Russia’s history since 1917 
indicates that Utopias are hard, if not im- 
possible, to realize; and that Oppression in 
the name of the “people” can be as bitter 
as the worst days of Byzantine absolutism. 


1917 
Mar, 8—Strikes and riots mark begin- 
ning of Revolution in Petrograd. 


Mar, 11—Duma refuses to disperse on 
Tsar’s decree. 


Mar, 12—New provisional government 
headed by Prince Lvov (Constitu- 
tional Democrat). 


Mar. 15—Tsar Nicholas II abdicates. 


Apr. 16—Lenin and other exiled Bolshe- 
vik leaders arrive in Petrograd from 
Switzerland; were allowed to pass 
through Germany in sealed railroad 
car. 


July 20—Kerensky (Social Revolution- 
ary) replaces Lvov. 


Nov. 6—7—Bolsheviks overthrow Keren- 
sky, seize power. 


Nov, 7—Land decree confiscates large 
estates and distributes land among 


peasants; all land nationalized Feb. 
19, 1918. 
Nov. 7—All banks nationalized; na- 


tional debt repudiated Jan. 28, 1918. 


Nov, 28—Workmen given control over 
factories; factories nationalized June 
28, 1918. 


Dec. 17—Church property confiscated; 


religious instruction abolished; only 
civil marriages recognized, 


1918 
Mar, 3—Russia makes separate treaty 
with Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk. 


Mar. 9—Capital moved to Moscow. 
July 16—Nicholas II and family shot. 


1918—1920—Civil wars, abetted by Allied 
invasions in White Russia, Ukraine, 
Don Basin, Caucasus and Siberia. 


1919 

Mar. 2—8rd International founded. 
1920 

Apr. 25—War with Poland begins. 


Treaty of Riga, Mar. 18, 1921, estab- 
lishes Polish-Russian border. 


1921 
Mar. 17—New Economic Policy (NEP) 
permits private enterprise on small 
scale; small private farms, limited 
hired labor and leases permitted 1922. 


16—Treaty of Rapallo provides 
for economic co-operation between 
Germany and Russia. 


Dec. 30—Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics organized as federation, 
1924 : 
Jan, 21—Lenin dies; struggle for power 
begins between Stalin and Trotsky. 
Feb. 1—Soviet government recognized 
by Britain; by Italy Feb. 7; by France 
Oct. 28. 
1926 
Oct.—Politburo ousts Trotsky. 
1927 \ 
Nov.—Trotsky expelled from Com-'| 
munist party; exiled to Turkestan 
1928; banished from country 1929. 
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1932 ; 
Famine (lasting to 1933) results from 
agrarian policy. 


933 
About 1,000,000 members of Communist 
party expelled (14 total membership). 
Nov. 17—U. S. and Russia resume full 
relations; Russia gives list of guaran- 
tees, including pledge ‘“‘to refrain from 
propaganda.” 


934 
Sept. 18—U.S.S.R. joins League. 


Dec. 1—Kirov, Stalin supporter, assas- 
sinated; terror follows. 


1935 
Jan. 17—Zinoviev, Kamenev and other 


Old Bolshevik leaders convicted of 
treason and sentenced to prison. 
Aug. 20—3rd International decides Rus- 
: sia will side with democracies against 
, Fascist states. 


1936 
Aug. 19-23—Zinoviev and Kamenevy re- 


. tried; executed as collaborators with 
Trotsky and Nazi secret police. 


Allantie 
Qcean 


government and electoral — 
Soviet Union. F 


1937 


: ing aid to Trotsky; Radek is” ‘impe 
oned. 

June 12—Marshal Tukbachevsky" and 
7 generals executed for espionage 
high treason. 


1938 : ; 
Mar.—Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda ti 
other prominent Bolsheviks conyic 
of treason and executed. 


1939 
May 3—Litvinov retires as Gonaenles 


for Foreign Affairs, marking end of 


macy; Vyacheslav M. Molotov succeeds 
him. 

Aug. 24—Russia and Germany sign Ac 
year nonaggression pest 


‘ 

1943 Ie 

May 15—38rd International (Comintern) — 
dissolved in Moscow. 
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Europe before World War I. A few nations have disappeared. 
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charges they 
death of high rad) freed 


_ 6—Malenkov Prectaeds Stalin as 

_ Premier; Beria is Minister of Interior; 

_ Molotov is Foreign Minister. 
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\HE CONSTITUTION of the Weimar Re- 
public never really was given a chance 
s Germany’s leaders; all fulminated 
zainst the Treaty of Versailles instead of 
utting their house in order. When de- 
ion broke in 1930, Hitler’s star really 
beg n to rise; and he was put into power 
a: sause the antidemocratic forces of Ger- 
nany believed he could be their pawn. 
quickly became their master—of the 
, y, the industrialists, the great eastern 
land owners. 
a Hitler destroyed the free unions and co- 
operatives, began his terrible extermina- 
tion of the Jews, and co-ordinated the 
>, rhole domestic economy to serve the needs 
for an expanding military machine. War 
"frankly entered into his every calculation; 
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- man in Soviet aararehy. 


Dec. 23—Beria and 6 of his associates 
are executed. 


(For later items, see News Record of 1954) 


the “crimes” of the Versailles Treaty were 
to be rectified; Germany’s “legitimate 
claims” for expansion to the east and over- 
seas must be recognized. 


The year 1936 was a turning point: 
then began those pressures in every direc- 
tion, while the creation of the Axis for- 
mally gave him allies. The belief of British 
and French leaders that they could buy 
Hitler off was really idle; Munich repre- 
sented the failure of the West. Hitler had 
once again convinced the Germans they 
were the master race; the alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. was accepted despite the earlier 
crusade against communism; the attack on 
Poland was cheered. A great people needed 
war to strengthen itself and to purge the 
world of the unfit. 
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er Gennany Epecamher republic as 
imar Constitution is promulgated. 


Mar. 13-17—Kapp putsch by monarch- 

ists results in brief seizure of Berlin 
- government buildings; collapses as re- 
sult of general strike. 


1921 

. her 8—Allies occupy Diisseldorf, Duis- 
_ burg, Ruhrort because of reparations 
i, default; Germany accepts ultimatum, 
_ finances reparations May 11. 


1922 
June 24—Rathenau, liberal Foreign 
. Minister, assassinated by nationalists. 


_ Nov.—Value of Mark, rated in 1914 at 

; 4.2 to dollar, has fallen to 7,000 to 

eee collar.’ 

(1923 

Jan. 11—French and Belgians occupy 
Ruhr because of reparations default. 


Sept. 26—-German passive resistance in 
Ruhr ends on pledge of American co- 
re operation to avert collapse. 


Nov. 8-9—Munich beer hall putsch led 

r by Hitler put down; Hitler sentenced 

to 5 years, serves less than 1; writes 
Mein Kampf in jail. 


Nov. 20—Mark falls to 4.2 trillion to 
dollar. 
1924 
Apr. J9—Dawes Plan reorganizes Reichs- 
bank, revises reparations and lends 
Germany gold to back up currency. 


1925 
‘ Apr. 26—Hindenburg elected President 
by minority vote. 


‘ 


24 
Sept. 18—Hindenburg repudiates Ger- 
man war guilt. 


1929 

June 7—Young Plan establishes Bank 
for International Settlements; reduces 
reparations. 


0 

July 16—Hindenburg authorizes budget 
by decree; dissolves Reichstag because 
of opposition. 


Sept. 14—National Socialists (Nazis) 
win 107 seats in Reichstag (previously 
had 12); 2nd only to Social Demo- 
crats; Communists jump from 54 to 
77. Election ushers in period of Nazi- 
Communist clashes. 


1931 
May 11—Austrian Credit Anstalt fails; 
6,000,000 unemployed by 1932. 


1932 
Apr. 
dent, defeating Hitler. 
May 30—Chancellor Briining, Centrist, 
resigns: headed coalition Cabinet. 


10—Hindenburg re-elected Presi-. 


July 31—Nazis elect 230 to 


Socialists 133, Centrists oT, Commarea at. 


nists 89. 
Aug. 13—Hitler refuses Vice-Chancel- 
lorship; demands all or nothing. 
Sept. 12—President dissolves Reichstag. 


Nov. 6—Election fails to break dead- 
lock; Nazis lose 2,000,000 votes. 


Nov. 17—Von Papen resigns. 
Dec. 2—Von Schleicher forms Cabinet. 


1933 
Jan. 28—Von Schleicher resigns. 
Jan. 30—Hitler made Chancellor of 
Germany by Hindenburg. 


Feb. 27—German Reichstag building 
burns; Communists accused. 


Mar. 5—Reichstag elections give Nazis 
and Nationalist allies 52% of vote. 


Mar. 23—Reichstag gives Hitler blanket 
powers for 4 years; 94 Social Demo- 
crats opposed; many Social Democrats 
and all Communists under arrest or in 
hiding. 


Mar. 28—Nazis begin systematic boycott 
of Jewish businessmen, doctors, law= 
yers. 

Oct. 14—Germany to quit League in 
1935. 

Nov. 12—92% of all voters cast ballots 
for Nazis in 1-party election; 3,000,- 
000 invalid ballots register opposition. 

1934 

Jan. 10—Van der Lubbe, Dutch Com- 
munist, beheaded for Reichstag fire. 

June 14—Germany declares moratorium 
on foreign-loan payments. 

June 30—Hitler “purge” kills Ernst 
Roehm and other Nazi leaders. 


July 25—Dollfuss assassinated. 


Aug. 2—Hindenburg dies; Hitler be- 
comes absolute dictator of Germany. 


1935 
Jan. 13—Saar plebiscite 90% 
union with Germany; 
to Germany Mar. 1. 


Mar. 16—Hitler defies Versailles Treaty 
by re-establishing universal military 
training in Germany. 


June 18—Anglo-German naval pact al- 
lows German navy 35% of British 
tonnage. 

Sept. 15—Nuremberg laws deprive Jews 
of citizenship and bar intermarriage. 


1936 
Mar. 


for re- 
Saar returned 


7—Hitler sends German troops 


into Rhineland, defying Versailles 


Treaty; denounces Locarno Pact. 


Mar. 29—Hitler receives 98.79% vote in 
German elections. 


Oct. 27—Rome-Berlin Axis formed. 


Nov. 18—Italy and Germany recognize 
Franco regime in Snain. 
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Nov. 25—Japan signs anti-Comintern 
treaty with Germany; Italy adheres 
Nov. 6, 1937. 

1937 ’ 

Jan. 2—Britain and Italy sign accord to 
respect each other’s rights and inter- 
ests in Mediterranean area. ; 

Jan. 30—Hitler scraps war-guilt clause 
of Versailles Treaty. 

July 1—Rev. Nieméller arrested. 

Nov. 29—Britain and France agree to 
give Hitler colonies in exchange for 
peace. 

1938 

Feb. 4—Hitler announces seizure of 
army control; Ribbentrop becomes 
Foreign Minister. 

Feb. 16—Austria, yielding to Hitler’s 
threats, puts Nazis in Cabinet. 

Mar. 12—Nazis seize Austrian govern- 
ment; Schuschnigg ousted. 

Apr. 10—Austrians claim 99.75% vote 
for Anschluss (union with Germany). 

Sept. 12—Hitler demands self-determi- 
nation for Germans in Sudetenland. 

Sept. i19—Britain and France urge 
Czechs to surrender Sudetenland. 

Sept. 29-30—Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many in parley at Munich agree to 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia; 
Chamberlain returns to London with 
“Peace in our time.” 


Oct. 1—Nazi troops cross Czech border; 
Czechs yield Teschen to Poland. 


Oct. 3—Hitler makes triumphant entry 
into Sudetenland. 


Oct. 5—BeneS resigns as Czech President. 


Nov. 2—Hungary gets slice of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Nov. 10—Assassination of German en- 


voy Ernst vom Rath in Paris by 


Herschel Grynszpan looses Nazi wrath 
against Jews over all Reich. 


Nov. 13—Jews herded into camps; 


fined $400,000,000 because of Vom 


Rath assassination. 


Dec. 
signed. 


1939 

Mar. 15—Hitler enters Prague. 

Mar. 16—Bohemia-Moravia 
German protectorate; Hitler assumes 
protection of Slovakia; Hungary an- 
nexes Ruthenia. 

Mar. 22—Lithuania cedes Memel to 
Germany. 

Mar. 31—Britain and France pledge aid 
if Poland resists Nazi attacks. 

Apr. 28—Hitler scraps war-renuncia- 
tion treaty with Poland and naval 


pact with Britain; demands Danzig; — 


rebuffs FDR’s peace plea. 


May 5—Poland refuses to yield Danzig 
_ to Hitler; offers to negotiate. 

May 22—Germany and Italy sign 10- 
year military pact. 

June 13—Himmler sent to crush Czech 
unrest. 

Aug. 19—Germany and Russia sign 
7-year trade agreement; sign 10-year 
nonaggression pact Aug, 24. 

Aug. 27—Hitler demands Danzig and 
Corridor; agrees Aug. 29 to negotiate; 
asks for Polish delegate; considers 
plan rejected Aug. 31 when no Polish 
delegate appears; publishes 16-point 
peace plan, which Poland rejects. 

‘Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland and 
annexes Danzig; Britain and France 
give Hitler ultimatum. 


Sept. 3—Britain and France declare war. 


Conflicts Preliminary to World War II 


HE UNITED STATES cannot blink away 
its share of the responsibility for the 


disorders the world over in the 1930s: for 
it refused to participate in the creation 
of an international machinery to preserve 
the peace. The depression of the decade 
and the rise of dictators in the Axis 
countries permitted adventurers to fish in 
troubled waters. Civil war was kept alive 


in Spain because of German and Russian 
intervention; the League of Nations would 
not impose sanctions against Italy for its 
assault on Ethiopia; the U. S. was willing 
to halt Japan’s movement into Manchuria 
—hbut Britain held back. Undeclared war 
therefore raged in many quarters of the 
globe; it turned out to be a dress rehearsal 
—as new weapons were being tested—for 
the war that swept the whole world in 1939. 


ETHIOPIAN INVASION 
1934 b 
Dec. 5—Italians and Ethiopians clash 
on Somaliland border. 


Lee 3—War begins as Italians invade 


Ethiopia. 


Oct. 7—League condemns Italy. 


Nov. 18—League economic and financial 
sanctions against Italy go into effect. 
(Embargo on oil never applied.) 


1936 
Mar. 3—League appeals to both bellig- 


erents to cease hostilities. 


6—Franco-German amity pact — 


becomes — 


Italians capture Addis Ababa. 
Italy formally annexes Ethiopia; 


ms King of Italy becomes Emperor of 
hiopia. 


July 15—League lifts sanctions against 
ote 


_ SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Apr. 12—Municipal elections in Spain 
give republicans overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

_ Apr. 14—Alfonso XIII quits Spain; 
Alcala Zamora becomes President of 
__ provisional republic. 


‘Dee. 9—New constitution proclaimed; 
_ provides for secularization of state. 
1933 
Nov. 19—Power in Spain shifts to cen- 
 ter-right as leftists lose heavily in 
_.__ parliamentary elections. 
“a 
_ Oct. 6—Catalonia (already autonomous 
state of Spanish republic) declares its 
independence in opposition to Spain’s 
shift to right; revolt put down by 
Spain; Catalonia’s autonomy sus- 
pended pending revision. 


1936 
_ Feb. 16—Spanish Popular Front (repub- 
licans and leftists) wins parliamentary 
elections. 


July 17—Civil war begins; troops led by 

_ Gen. Francisco Franco revolt in Span- 

ish Morocco; uprisings follow all over 
Spain. 


Oct. 1—Franco named Chief of State by 
rebels; establishes capital at Burgos. 


Nov, 6—Loyalist government moves cap- 
ital to Valencia as Madrid is besieged. 


Nov. 18—Italy and Germany recognize 
Franco’s regime in Spain. 


1937 
June 19—Basque city of Bilbao falls to 
rebels. 


Oct. 28—Loyalists move capital to Bar- 
Z celona. 


Apr. 15—Loye 
by rebels. | j : 
Dec. 23—Rebels ae final offensive. 


1939. 
Jan. 26—Barcelona falls to rebels. 


Feb. 27—France and England recognize 
Franco government. 


Mar. 28—Madrid surrenders. 
Apr. 1—Franco declares civil war at end. 


w 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


1931 
Sept. 18-19—Explosion on Manchurian 
railway serves as pretext for Japan to 
begin occupation of Manchuria. 


Nov.—Dec.— Japanese exports to China 
drastically cut by Chinese boycott. 


1932 
Jan. 28—Japan begins invasion of in- 
ternational settlement of Shanghai to 
force Chinese to drop boycott; boycott 
ended May 5; Japanese troops with- 
drawn. 


Feb. 18—Manchuria renamed Manchu- 
kuo; declared independent, but is 
actually Japanese puppet state. 


Oct. 2—Lytton Report issued by League 
of Nations rebukes Japan for seizure 
of Manchuria. 


1933 
Jan.—Japanese begin invasion of Jehol 
province; becomes part of Manchukuo. 


May 31—China accepts armistice at 
Tangku; Japanese troops to be with- 
drawn to north of Great Wall. 


1937 


July 7—Japan begins undeclared war 
on China; fighting continues through- 
out World War II until fall of Japan. 


1945 


Sept. 9—Japanese troops in China for- 
mally surrender. 
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_ World War II 


Hen had planned his grand campaign 
with impressive skill: he gained time 
for his invasion of Poland through his 
alliance with Russia; he bought time in 
the West through the “phony” war. With 
Poland conquered, he turned on France, 
and by June 1940 it had fallen. Britain, 
however, stood firm despite the great 
havoc of the Blitz; Hitler’s generals 
warned him that landings from the sea 
would fail. Now he swung east, cynically 
repudiating his treaty with the Russians— 
and was at the gates of Moscow before 
winter. 


But there were two miscalculations: 
Russia held; and America’s lend-lease pro- 
gram was beginning to pour desperately 
needed supplies to Britain, Russia, and the 
other powers standing off Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 


Now Japan tried to eliminate the U. S., 


and almost did so by the surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor when a good part of the 


American fleet was immobilized. Japan 
drove south and east, overextending its 
lines but containing a large part of the 
American military strength. Up to 1943 our 


action in the East was defensive, for it had 


been agreed among the Allies that Europe 
had to be won first. Supplies through 
lend-lease built up the resistance of Brit- 
ain, Free France, Russia; and when the 
Russians won their great victory at Stalin- 
grad and American armies landed in 
Africa, Italy, and France, Hitler was done. 

Then MacArthur, covered by a new and 
large American navy and air‘fleet, was able 
to move north; and it was only a matter 
of time, too, as far as Japan was con- 
cerned. The Germans accepted uncondi- 
tional surrender in May 1945, following 
Hitler’s suicide; the Japanese did similarly 
in August, following the dropping of the 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
A new century of peace was to open up; 
but peace among the Allies lasted about a 
year. 


1939 
Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland and 


annexes Danzig; Britain and France 
give Hitler ultimatum to stop hos- 
tilities. 

Sept. 3—Britain and France declare war 
on Germany. 

Sept. 5—U. S. proclaims neutrality. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 18—Nazi and Russian armies meet 
at Brest-Litovsk, Poland. ~ 

Sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders. 

Sept. 28—Poland partitioned by Ger- 
many and Russia. 

Oct. 9—U. 8S. ship City of Flint captured 
by Germans; released Nov. 4. 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
sunk at Scapa Flow. 

Nov. 30—Russia attacks Finland from 
land, sea, air; bombs Helsinki. 

Dec. 17—Admiral Graf Spee scuttled off 
Montevideo by Hitler order after flee- 
ing British warships. 

1940 

Mar, 12—Finland surrenders. 

Apr. 9—Nazis invade Denmark and 
Norway. 

May 10—Nazis invade Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg. 

May 10—Chamberlain resigns as Prime 
Minister; Churchill takes over. 

May 12—Germans cross French frontier. 

May 13—Churchill tells Britain he has 
‘nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears 
and sweat.” 

May 14—Dutch surrender. 

May 26—June 3—Dunkerque evacuation: 


about 335,000 out of 400,000 Allied 
soldiers rescued from Belgium by civil- 
ian and naval craft from Britain. 

May 28—King Leopold surrenders Bel- 
gian army; Cabinet disowns him, 

June 9—Norway surrenders. 

June 10—Italy declares war on France 
and Britain; invades France. 

June 14—Germans enter Paris; city un- 
defended. 

June 15—Russia seizes Lithuania; 
seizes Latvia and Estonia June 17. 

June 16—Pétain government formed in 
Bordeaux; moved to Vichy July 2. 

June 22—¥France and Germany sign 
armistice at Compiégne. 

June 23—De Gaulle forms French Natl. 
Comm. in London; announces Free 
French will carry on war. 

Aug. 8—German Luftwaffe launches all- 
out attack on England. 

Sept. 13—Italians invade Egypt from 
Libya. 

Sept. 27—Germany, Italy, Japan sign 
10-year military-economic pact. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 11-12—British cripple Italian fleet 
at Taranto. 

Nov. 14—Nazis bomb Coventry. 

Nov. 20—Hungary joins Axis; Rumania 
joins Noy. 23. 


1941 
Jan. 22—British take Tobruk. 


Mar. 1—Bulgaria joins Axis. 


Mar. 25—Yugoslavia joins Axis; pro-Axis 
government ousted Mar, 27. 


414 


Apr. 6—Germany marches on Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

Apr. 13—Russia and Japan sign 5-year 
neutrality pact. 

Apr. 17—Yugoslavia surrenders; Gen. 
Mikhailovic continues guerrilla war- 
fare; Tito leads left-wing guerrillas. 

Apr. 27—Nazi tanks enter Athens; rem- 
nants of British army quit Greece. 

May 10—Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy 
Fuhrer, lands in Scotland by plane. 

May 11—Nazi bombs severely damage 
House of Commons chamber and 
Westminster Abbey. 


May 19—Italian forces in Ethiopia sur- 
render to British. 


May 24—HMS Hood, largest British 
warship, sunk by Nazi battleship 
Bismarck; Bismarck sunk by British 
naval and air attack May 27. 

June 1—Crete overrun by Nazis. 

June 22—Hitler attacks Russia. 

July 12—Nazis break “Stalin Line,” 
menacing Kiev, Moscow, Leningrad. 

July 13—Britain and Russia sign 20- 
year mutual-aid pact. 

July 20—British broadcast calls for “V 
for Victory” campaign. 

Aug. 12—Pétain summons France to 
full support of Hitler. 

Aug. 20—Russians blow up Dnieper 
dam as Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 

Aug. 28—Iran yields to British-Soviet 
troops; agrees to occupation. 

Sept. 8—Germans reach Neva River in 
drive to encircle Leningrad. 


Oct. 3—Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and will never rise again. 


Oct. 16—Japanese Cabinet falls in crisis; 
Tojo is new Premier Oct. 18. 


Dec. 6—Russians begin counteroffensive 
at Moscow. 


Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, 
Philippines, Guam. 
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Dec. 8—U.S. and Britain declare war on 
Japan. 

Dec. 8—Berlin announces drive on Mos- 
cow is off for winter. 

Dec. 9—Japanese invade Malaya. 

Dec. 10—Japanese land on Luzon. 

Dec. 10—Japanese planes sink British 
battleship Prince of Wales and battle 
cruiser Repulse off Malaya. 

Dec. 11—Germany and Italy declare 
war on U. S.; Congress declares war 
on those countries. 

Dec. 12—Japanese occupy Guam. 

Dec. 19—MacArthur made full General. 

Dec. 20—Adm. King given top U. S. 
Naval command. 

Dec. 21—Hitler ousts Field Marshal 
Walther von Brauchitsch; takes su- 
preme command. 

Dec. 22—Churchill at White House for 
war parleys. 

Dec. 23—-Wake captured by Japan. 

Dec. 25—Hong Kong falls to Japan. 


Dec. 27—Japanese bomb open city of 
Manila. 


1942 


Jan. 2—MacArthur gives up Manila; 
fights on for Bataan and Corregidor. 


Jan. 26—U. S. troops land in Northern 
Ireland. 


Jan. 31—1st U. S. Navy task force at- 
tack on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 


Feb. 15—British surrender Singapore. 

Feb. 28—Japanese invade Java. 

Mar. 8—Japanese land on New Guinea. 

Mar. 17—MacArthur arrives in Aus- 
tralia; promises “I will return.” 


Apr. 9—U. S. forces on Bataan sur- 
render. 


Apr. i4—Laval becomes Premier of 
France. 


Apr. 18—U. S. planes from carrier Hor- 
net bomb Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagoya. 
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May 4-8—Japanese fleet suffers heavy 
losses in Coral Sea; 1st naval battle 
in history fought entirely with carrier 
aircraft. 

May 6—Gen. 
Corregidor. 

May 30—Over 1,000 RAF planes smash 
Cologne in one of war’s mightiest 
raids. 

June 4-60. S. aircraft inflict 1st seri- 
ous setgack on Japanese fleet near 
Midway. 

June 10—Lidice, Czechoslovakia, razed; 
all males put to death in Nazi terror 
following Heydrich assassination. 

June 12—Japanese land in Aleutians. 

Nov. 5—Montgomery announces victory 
over Rommel’s forces in Egypt. 

Nov. 8&—U. S. and Britain land great 
army in French North Africa. 

Nov. 11—Nazis begin occupation of all 
France. 

Nov. 13-15—U. S. smashes Japanese 
armada in Solomons. 

Nov. 18—Chief of State Pétain makes 
Laval dictator of France. 

Nov. 22—Russia begins counteroffensive 
at Stalingrad. 

Nov. 27—French scuttle main part of 
fleet at Toulon to save it from Nazis. 


Wainwright surrenders 


1943 


Jan. 14-24—Casablanca Conference: 
Churchill and FDR agree on uncon- 
ditional-surrender goal. 


Jan. 18—Russians announce breaking 
of 17-month Leningrad siege. 

Jan. 27—First all-U. S. air raids over 
Reich. 

Feb. 1-2—German 6th Army surrenders 
at Stalingrad; turning point of war in 
Russia. 


Feb. 6—Eisenhower to command Allied 
armies in North Africa. 


Feb. 9—Japanese evacuate Guadalcanal. 
Feb. 16—Russians take Kharkov. 


Mar. 2-4—Japanese lose 10 warships, 
12 transports as Allied planes smash 
convoy in Bismarck. Sea. 


May 7—Americans take Bizerte; British 
take Tunis. 

May 11—Americans land in Aleutians. 

May 12—Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
Cape Bon, ending war in Africa. 

July 10—Allies invade Sicily. 

July 25—Mussolini deposed; Badoglio is 
Premier. 

Aug. 17—Sicily conquest complete. 

Sept. 3—Allied troops land on Italian 
mainland. 

Sept. 8—Italy surrenders. 

Sept. 10—Nazis seize Rome. 


Oct. 13—Italy declares war on Ger- 
many, 


aah hienetncas 


Oct. 19-Nov. 1—Moscow Conference: 
Hull, Eden, Molotov pledge unity to 
win war and establish world organiza- 
tion; promise democratic Italy and 
free Austria. 

Nov. 6—Russians retake Kiev. 

Nov. 20—Marines land in Gilbert Is. 

Nov. 22-26—Cairo Conference: FDR, 
Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek pledge 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1—Teheran Conference: 
FDR, Churchill, Stalin agree on in- 
vasion plans. 

Dec. 24—Eisenhower named to com- 
mand invasion of Europe. 

Dec. 26—Nazi battleship Scharnhorst 
sunk by British off Norway. 


1944 


Jan. 4—Russian army over Polish line. 

Jan, 22—Allied troops land behind Ger- 
man lines at Anzio near Rome. 

Jan, 31—Marines and Army troops land 
on Kwajalein atoll in Marshalls. 

June 4—Rome falls to Allies. 

June 6—U. §., British and Canadian 
forces land in France (D-Day). 

June 1i1—Russians begin offensive 
against Finland in Karelian Isthmus. 

June 15—New B-29 Superfortresses 
bomb Japan for ist time. 

June 15—Germans begin robot-bomb 
attacks on England. 

June 26—Cherbourg falls to Allies. 

July 20—Hitler wounded in bomb plot. 

July 20—U. 8S. forces land on Guam. 

Aug. 15—Allies land in southern France. 

Aug. 25—Paris liberated. 

Sept. 4—Antwerp, Brussels retaken. 

Sept. 4—Finnish-Russian fighting 
ceases. 

Sept. 11—Americans enter Germany. 

Sept. 17—Allied airborne army lands in 
Netherlands. 

Sept. 24—Red Army makes gains on 
Czech and Hungarian borders. 

Oct. 20—U.S. troops invade Philippines. 

Oct. 28—Bulgaria signs armistice with 
Allies. 

Dec. 16—Germans launch counteroffen- 
sive in Belgium (Battle of Bulge). 


1945 


Jan, 12—German line crumbles; Allies 
regain 100 sq. mi. in “Bulge.” 

Jan. 17—Russians take Warsaw. 

Feb. 3—U. S. troops enter Manila. 

Feb. 5—U. S. 3rd Army smashes through 
Siegfried Line. 

Feb. 6—Russians cross Oder River. 

Feb. 11—Yalta agreement signed by 
FDR, Churchill, Stalin. 

Feb, 13—Russians take Budapest, 


Feb. 19—Marines land on Iwo Jima; 
raise flag on Mt. Suribachi Fob. 23. 
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Mar. 10—300 Superfortresses bomb 


Tokyo. 

Mar. 16—Iwo Jima falls to U.S. 

Mar. 22—U.S. 8rd Army over Rhine, 

Mar. 30—Russians take Danzig. 

Apr. 1—U. 5S. invades Okinawa. 

Apr. 13—Russians take Vienna. 

Apr. 25—U. N. parley opens at San 
Francisco. 


Apr. 25—Americans and Russians meet 
on Elbe. 


Apr. 26—Bremen falls to British. 

Apr. 28—Mussolini and mistress, Clara 
Petacci, killed by partisans. 

Apr. 29—33,000 inmates of Dachau con- 
centration camp freed by U. S. forces. 

Apr. 30—Soviet flag raised over Reichs- 
tag in Berlin. 


May 1—Grand Adm. Karl Doenitz takes 
command in Germany; death of Hitler 
announced, 

May 2—Berlin falls. 


May 7—Germany surrenders uncondi- 
tionally at 2:41 a.m., French time; 
surrender formally ratified May 8. 


May 23—Doenitz and aides seized; 
Himmler commits suicide by poison. 


June 21—Okinawa won by 10th Army. 


July 17-Aug. 2—Potsdam Conference: 
Truman, Churchill (Attlee after July 
28), Stalin establish council of foreign 
ministers to prepare peace treaties; 
plan German postwar government and 
reparations. € 


Aug. 6—Hiroshima hit by A-bomb. 
Aug. 8—Russia declares war on Japan. 


‘ 


Aug. 9—Nagasaki hit by Atbomb. 
Aug. 14—Japan accepts surfender terms. 


Sept. 2—Japanese sign surrender terms 
aboard battleship Missouri (V-J Day). 


1946 
Apr. 3—Lt. Gen. Homma executed; or- 
dered Bataan Death March. 


Oct. 1—Verdict in Nuremberg war trial: 
12 Nazi leaders (including 1 tried in 
absentia) sentenced to hang; 7 im- 
prisoned; 3 acquitted. 


Oct. 15—Goering commits suicide a few 
hours before 10 other Nazis are exe- 
cuted Oct. 16. 


1948 
Nov, 12—Verdict in Japanese war trial: 
Tojo and 6 others sentenced to hang 
(hanged Dec. 23); 18 imprisoned. 


Cold War 


T TOOK about a year for the Western 

Powers to learn that ‘peace’ to the 
U.S.S.R. meant the opportunity to spread 
the influence of communism either by 
infiltration or direct assistance or open 
aggression. The U.S.S.R. made solemn com- 
mitments at Yalta and Potsdam, and 
through its membership in the United 
Nations. This did not prevent Communists 
—with the aid of Russia—from fomenting 
disorders in France, Italy and Greece, 
and also in the Far East. Again—with 
Russian aid—Communists seized power in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria; and the satellite 
states were created. Russia itself moved 
into Manchuria and Mongolia. 


In 1947, America realized that there was 
war in a good part of the world; but it was 
a “cold war.” The Truman Doctrine of 
1947 offered help to Greece anc Turkey 
against the Communists. The Marshall 
Plan of the same year offered loans and 
grants to nations seeking their economic 
rehabilitation to strengthen their own de- 
fenses against communism, Meanwhile 
China had gone Red; and, in 1950, the 
North Korean Communists (backed up by 


Russia and China) challenged the West 
by their invasion of South Korea. The 
world’s fate hung in the balance; and then 
the decision of President Truman to sup- 
port the U. N. to the full to check aggres- 
sion decided events for many years. For 
the “cold war’ did not become a ‘hot 
war” in the sense that arms universally 
were taken up. Yet the peace of the world 
hung precariously in the balance. France’s 
7-year conflict in Indo-China with Com- 
munist bands took on the major propor- 
tions of war in 1954 until a truce highly 
favorable to the Communists was reached 
in July. No peace treaty for Korea emerged. 
The Western Allies developed internal dif- 
ferences: over the arming of Germany and 
the creation of a European Defense Com- 
munity. America seemed to be losing its 
arms superiority, and unhappy on-lookers 
seemed to see 1938 and perhaps even 1939 
repeating themselves. And the “cold war” 
goes on because the West is on the alert— 
through the creation of the North Atlan- 
tic Community and talks of a European 
Defense Community—while the Russians 
and their satellites maintain pressures. 


1945 


June 28—Polish government under Rus- 
sian influence installed, despite pro- 
tests of government-in-exile. 


July 5—U. S. and Britain recognize 
Polish provisional government in 
place of government-in-exile. 


Nov. i5—Truman, Attlee, Mackenzie 


: King decide in Washington conference 
i that atom-bomb secrets will not be 
shared until U. N. adopts control 
plan. * 
1946 

Apr. 29—U. S. proposes treaty with 
Britain, Russia, France to keep Ger- 
many disarmed 25 years; Russia cool 
to idea. 

May 31—U. S. and Britain demand free 
elections in Rumania. 

July 29—Britain accepts U. S. proposal 
for economic co-operation between 
their German occupation zones. 

Dec. 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China as French refuse to accede to 
Communist demands. 

1947 

Jan. 19—Polish Communists win elec- 

tion victory. 


Jan. 28—U. S. rebukes Polish Commu- — 
nists for rigging election, 

Feb. 10—Peace treaties for Italy, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland 
signed in Paris. 

Mar. 4—Russia rejects U. S. plan for 
U. N. atomic-energy control. 


_ Mar. 10-Apr. 24—Big 4 Council of For=— 


eign Ministers fail to draw up treaties — 
for Germany and Austria. 


Mar. 12—Truman asks Congress for 
$400 million to save Greece and Tur- 
key from Communist expansion (Tru- 
man Doctrine). 


May 23—U. N. Commission finds Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Albania guilty of 
aiding Greek guerrillas. 


June 5—Secy. of State Marshall says 
U. S. may have to spend billions to 


TROUBLED AREAS—Israel (below, left) had a truce with its Arab neighbors, but no 

peace treaty. Trieste (right) was claimed by both Italy and Yugoslavia. Its Zone A was 

occupied by American and British troops; Zone B by Yugoslavia. (For other troubled 
areas, see Map Section elsewhere in this book.) 
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NATO 


a 6% 


* put Europe on its feet economically 


(Marshall Plan). 


fey 12-—15—16 nations meet in Paris to 


study Marshall Plan (Russia and 8 
others stay away); set up Comm. 
of European Economic Cooperation, 
which says Sept. 22 that Europe will 
need $15.81-billion aid from U. S. in 
next 4 years. 


Aug. 31—Communist-led coalition con- 
trols 65% of Hungarian legislature; 
Communists received 21% of votes. 


Oct. 5—Moscow announces formation of 
new 9-nation Communist Information 
Bureau (Cominform). 


Dec. 30—King Michael abdicates; Ru- 
mania declared ‘‘People’s Republic.” 


Feb. 23-25—Communists seize power in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Mar. 10—Czech For. Min. Jan Masaryk 
plunges to death. 


Mar. 17—Truman asks Congress to re- 
vive draft. 


Apr. 18-19—Communists and supporters 
beaten in Italian elections; win 31% 
of vote; Christian Democrats win 49%. 


June 7—BeneS resigns as Czech Presi- 
dent. 


June 17—6-power plan for separate 
state of West Germany ratified. 


June 18—Russia stops rail and road 
traffic between Berlin and Western 
occupation zones; American, British, 
French isolated in city. 


June 21—Airlift begins; brings sup- 
plies to isolated West Berlin; ends 
May 12, 1949, Russia yielding. 

June 28—Cominform denounces -Pre- 
mier Tito of Yugoslavia. 


July 1—Russians withdraw from Allied 
Kommandatura (4-power government 
of Berlin). 


Oct. 26—5 European Western Union 
nations ask U. S..and Canada to join 
in North Atlantic military alliance. 


SOVIET BLOC 


Oct. 30—Chinese Reds clear Manchuria 
of nationalist troops. 


1949 
Feb. 8—Hungary sentences Cardinal 
Mindszenty to life imprisonment. 
Mar. 8—4 Bulgarian Protestant clergy- 
men sentenced in Sofia to life im- 
prisonment for espionage and treason. 


Apr, 4—North Atlantic Treaty signed. 


May 8—Parliamentary Council of West 
Germany approves Constitution for 
federal republic. 


June 20—Council of Foreign Ministers 
adjourns without agreement on uni- 
fying Germany. 

July 13—Pope decrees excommunica- 


tion for Catholics who are aggressive 
Communists. 


July 21—Senate (82-13) ratifies North 
Atlantic Treaty. 


Aug. 8—12-nation Council of Europe 
holds 1st meeting in Strasbourg. 

Sept. 8—U. S. grants $20-million loan 
to Tito to help Yugoslavian rehabilita- 
tion. 


Oct. 16—Greek rebels announce end of 
military operations. 


Feb. 21—Hungary sentences Robert A. 
Vogeler, Jr., U. S. businessman who 
“confessed’”’ to spying in Hungary, to 
15 years; released Apr. 28, 1951, after 
17-month imprisonment. 


May 23—Western Allies demand dis- 
solution of East German police mili- 
tia created by Russia; say it is be- 
ginning of new German army. 

June 25—North Koreans cross 38th 
parallel to invade South Korea. 

Sept. 19—U. S., Britain, France pledge 
to fight if West Germany or West 
Berlin is attacked. 

Dec. 16—Truman proclaims state of 
emergency. 


' Dec. 19—Kisenhower named commander 
of NATO forces in Europe, 
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Headline History 


1951 

: Mar. 19—6 nations initial Schuman 

r Plan to pool European coal and steel 
market. (In effect Feb. 10, 1953.) 

Apr. 4—Senate approves dispatch of 4 
additional Army divisions to Europe; 
advises Truman to send no more with- 
out Congressional consent. 


Apr. 23—Czechoslovakia jails AP man, 
William N. Oatis, on charges of hos- 
tile activities; Oatis “confesses” 
July 2 to spying; sentenced July 4 
to 10 years; released May 16, 1953. 


Sept. 20—North Atlantic Council votes 
to admit Greece and Turkey. 

Oct. 10—Mutual Security Act signed; 
establishes agency to administer eco- 
nomic, military, technical aid to 
NATO and other friendly nations. 

1952 

Feb. 19—-French National Assembly ap- 
proves European army project. 

Feb. 20-25—-NATO conference approves 
European Army; sets goal of 50 divi- 
sions and 4,000 planes by end of 1952. 

Mar. 23—Truman allocates $4.3 million 
to aid escapees from behind Iron 
Curtain. 

May 26—Western Allies and West Ger- 
many sign Peace Contract at Bonn. 

May 27—6 nations sign European De- 
fense Community treaty at Paris. 

July 1—Senate (77-5) ratifies West 
German Peace Contract. 


Oct. 5—19th All-Union Communist — 
Party Congress opens; Malenkov says — 
U.S. will “wreck the peace.” 


1953 ; 

Jan. 7—Truman warns Stalin U. S. has 
developed hydrogen bomb. 

Feb. 28—Yugoslavia, Greece, 
sign 5-year friendship alliance. : 

Mar. 6—Malenkov succeeds Stalin (died 
March 5) as Russian Premier. 


Mar. 15—Malenkov says there are no 
controversial issues that cannot be 
solved peacefully. 

Mar. 19—West. Germany ratifies Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty. 

May 16—William N. Oatis, AP reporter, 
freed by Czechs after 2 years in prison. 

June 17—East Berliners rise against 
Communist rule; quelled by tanks. 

July 12—Russia rejects U. S. offer of 
free food for East Germany. 

July 13—Congress completes action on 
U. S. aid bill; calls for cutting off all 
foreign aid by June 30, 1956, and for 
ending military aid a year later. 

July 27—28—120,000 East Germans cross 
to West Berlin for gift food. 

Aug. 20—Moscow announces explosion 
of hydrogen bomb. 

Dec. 14—Dulles tells Europe U.S. will 
make ‘agonizing reappraisal” of policy 
unless EDC is ratified. 


(For later items, see News Record of 1954) 


Turkey 


Korea 


OREA, an independent kingdom in an- 

cient times, was placed under Chinese 
sovereignty in 1627, and was annexed by 
Japan in 1910. At the end of World War II 
in 1945, Russian troops occupied the north- 
ern half of Korea down to the 38th parallel, 
and U. S. troops occupied the southern 
half. 


Russia set up a puppet government, 
which, on May 1, 1948, proclaimed jurisdic- 
tion over the whole country. Its capital 
was Pyongyang. With U. N. supervision, 

af elections were held in South Korea, and 
the Republic of Korea was proclaimed, 
with Seoul as capital, Aug. 15, 1948. 


Russia announced on Jan. 1, 1949, that 
its occupation troops had been withdrawn 
from North Korea. The U. S. withdrew its 
last troops from South Korea on June 29, 
1949. 

Early on the morning of Sunday, June 
25, 1950, Korean time, the Communist 
North Korean army invaded the Republic 
of Korea, attacking southward across the 
88th parallel. This was Saturday after- 
noon, June 24, New York time. 

In the following chronology, Korean 
dates are used for events that took place 
there, American dates for events that took 
place here. 


1950 5 é 
June 25—North Koreans invade Re- 


public of Korea, 


June 27—Truman orders U. S. air and 
sea aid to South Koreans. 


June 28—Reds capture Seoul. 


July 8—Truman names MacArthur com- 
mander of U. N, forces in Korea. 


(During the rest of July, the small 


U. N. forces were swept back in retreav 
down the peninsula.) 
Aug. 3—Allied forces set up Pusan per- 
imeter defense behind Naktong River. 
Sept. 6—Reds capture Pohang, high 
point of their offensive that failed to 
drive U. N. forces out of Korea. 


Sept. 15—U. S. 10th Corps makes am- 


phibious landing at Inchon, port for 
Seoul: cuts behind North Koreans, 


< ——————————————————— 


‘ ‘Sept. 26—MacArthur announces capture 
3 of Seoul. 
Oct. 7—U. S. 1st Cavalry make ist U.S. 
---—- ¢rossing of 38th parallel. 
Oct. 15—Truman and MacArthur meet 
on Wake Island. 
os Oct. 20—Allies capture Pyongyang. 
Oct. 26—South Korean troops reach 
Manchurian border. 
Oct. 27—Chinese Communist troops en- 
- ~ countered in combat below Yalu River. 
_ Nov. 6—MacArthur notifies U. N. that 
Chinese Reds have entered war. 
“Nov. 20—U. S. 7th Division unit reaches 
: Manchurian border. 
Nov. 26—Chinese open massive offen- 
sive; hurl U. N. forces back. 


Dec. 4—U.N. troops abandon Pyongyang. 


Nov. 29—Dec. 11—U. N. forces stranded 

at Changjin Reservoir; escape to 

Hungnam; are evacuated by sea Dec. 
12-24. 


Dec. 26—U. N. ground forces in Korea 
unified under command of Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway. 


1951 
Jan, 4—Reds recapture Seoul. 


Mar. 14—Allies reoccupy Seoul; aban- 
doned by Reds without fight. 


e Mar, 24—MacArthur intimates U. N. will 
attack Red China; says he will meet 
with Reds at any time for truce talks. 


(As MacArthunhad not cleared his truce 
bid with Washington, it became a large 
factor in his subsequent dismissal. Previ- 
ously, the U. S. had given its U.N. allies a 
proposed statement of war aims.) 


Mar. 31—U. S. tank patrol recrosses 
38th parallel into North Korea. 


Apr. 5—MacArthur’s. letter to Rep. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R., Mass.) dis- 
closed; favors stronger war measures, 
including use of Chinese Nationalists. 

Apr. 11—Truman removes MacArthur 


from all commands; replaces him with 
Ridgway. 
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NOV.25,1950 


Apr. 19—MacArthur addresses joint ses- 
sion of Congress. 


July 10—Top-level truce talks open at 
Kaesong. 


(As a result of various disputes, truce 
talks were suspended July 12-14, July 21- 
24, Aug. 5-10 and Aug. 23-Oct. 25.) 


Oct. 25—Truce talks resume in Pan- 
munjom. 


Nov. 14—Col. James Hanley, chief of 
U.S. 8th Army’s Judge Advocate Sec- 
tion, says Reds have killed 5,500 U. S. 
POWs in Korea. 


Nov. 20—Ridgway says 365 U. S. POWs 
known killed and over 6,000 believed 
killed by Reds; regrets Hanley’s state- 
ment was issued without proper co- 
ordination. 


Nov. 27—Both sides agree present bat- 
tlefront will be cease-fire line if armis- 
tice is signed in 30 days. (It isn’t.) 


JULY 27,1953 


2 

Feb. 26—Churchill reveals secret Labour 
government agreement with Truman 
to bomb Manchurian air bases if Red 
air attack in Korea increases. 


Apr. 28—Ridgway appointed successor 
to Eisenhower in Europe; succeeded in 
Korea by Gen. Mark W. Clark, May 12. 


May 7—Truman says U. N. will never 
return Chinese and Korean Commu- 
nist prisoners who fear to go back. 


May 10—Communist war prisoners on 
Koje Island release Brig. Gen. Francis 
T. Dodd, held captive since May 7. 


June 10—38 Reds and 1 American 
killed in fighting to clear Compound 
76 on Koje Island. 

June 23-26—500 U. N. planes cripple 5 
North Korean power plants. 


(As truce talks entered their 2nd year 
July 10, only one dispute separated the two 
sides: whether or not all Communist POWs 
should be forced to go back to North Korea 
or Red China. A screening of all Red pris- 
oners showed that 83,000 were willing to go 
back; 87,000 did not wish to do so.) 
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July 26-Sept. 28—Truce talks dead- 
locked. 


Sept. 28—3 possible plans offered by 
U. N. for voluntary return of POWs; 
rejected by Reds Oct. 8; talks recessed 
indefinitely. 


1953 
Jan. 23—Lt. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
succeeds Gen. Van Fleet as com- 
mander of U. S. 8th Army in Korea. 


Feb. 22—Gen. Clark proposes that sick 
and wounded prisoners be exchanged 
before armistice is signed; Reds ac- 
cept Mar. 28. 


Mar. 30—Reds propose that neutral na- 
tion be made custodian of ali POWs 
refusing repatriation. 

Apr. 20—-Exchange of sick and wounded 
POWs begins; 684 U. N. prisoners re- 
turned by Apr. 26; 6,670 Red prisoners 
by May 3. 

Apr. 26—Truce talks resumed at Pan- 
munjom after 6144-month recess. 

May 7—Reds agree to let reluctant pris- 
oners stay in Korea after truce; pro- 
pose 5-nation POW custodianship. 

May 25—South Korean officials de- 
nounce truce arrangements. 

June 8—Agreement on POWs reached at 
Panmunjom: India to head 5-nation 
commission for custedianship of 
POWs refusing repatriation. 

June 18-21—Pres. Rhee frees 27,000 
anti-Red POWs in defiance of U. N.- 
Red prisoner agreement; truce talks 
halted June 20. 

July 10—Truce talks are resumed. 


July 11—Rhee agrees to armistice terms 
acceptable to other Allies. 

July 27—Armistice signed at Panmun- 
jom. 

Aug. 5-Sept. 6—POWs exchanged in 
“Operation Big Switch”; 12,760 re- 
leased by Reds, 75,799 by U. N.; U. N. 
believes Reds hold many back. 

Aug. 8—U. S. signs mutual security 
pact with Republic of Korea; $1- 
billion rehabilitation aid to Korea 
contemplated. 

Sept. 2—Dulles warns that U. S. may 
bomb Manchuria if war is renewed. 


Sept. 4—Korean Communists release 


Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, highest- 
ranking U. S. officer taken .prisoner. 


Sept, 21—North Korean pilot flies Rus- 
sian MIG jet to Seoul; gets $100,- 
000 U. S. reward. 


Sept. 24—23 American POWS who re- 
fuse repatriation are delivered to 
Indian custody. 


Oct. 15—Reds try to persuade unwilling 
prisoners to return; few are persuaded. 


Dec. 12—Panmunjom talks to arrange 
Korean peace conference broken off by 
U.S. 


Dec. 23—21 U. S. POWs turn down re- 
patriation; prefer communism, 
(For later items, see News Record of 1954) 


U. N. Actions on Korean War 


1950 
June 27—Security Council (at that 


time boycotted by Russia) calls on 
U. N. members, to “furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea 
as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack.” 


1951 
Jan, 13—U. N. yotes new peace appeal; 


Tejected by Red China Jan. 17. 
Feb. 1—General Assembly condemns 
(44-7) Red China as an aggressor. 


Feb. 7—U. N. rejects Russian charges of 
U.S. aggression against China. 


May 18—U. N. votes (47-0) arms em- 
bargo against Red China; Soviet-bloc 
members refuse to vote. 


June 23—Russia proposes truce. 


1952 
July 3—10 Security Council members 


vote in favor of U. S. resolution for 
International Red Cross investigation 
of Russia’s charge of U. N. germ war- 
fare in Korea; Russian veto kills it. 


Dec. 3—Assembly approves (54-5) In- 
dia’s resolution to bring about truce 
by compromise of prisoner issue. 


1953 
Aug. 28—U. N. General Assembly votes 


(48-5) for “two-side” conference. 


Sept. 13—Red China rejects U. N. plan 
for 2-sided political conference. 


World Peace Organizations 


WICE, nations hopefully have launched 

international associations to preserve 
peace by checking aggression and improv- 
ing the welfare of backward areas of the 
world. The League of Nations failed, in 
part because of America’s refusal to par- 
ticipate, in part because it did not possess 
the economic means by which to impose 


sanctions on aggressor nations or help 
poor countries resolve their difficulties. 
The United Nations is on firmer ground. 
The United States is fully committed to 
its responsibilities as a member; an Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund exist 
and function; the U. N. has been able to 
intervene successfully to preserve peace in 
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the Near East and Middle Asia. Korea 
was the test; and the U. N. survives because 
the challenge of the Communists was 
taken up. Corrections are necessary in the 
U. N. Charter; notably, the right of veto 
by a. Council member requires careful 
study. On the other hand, the mounting 


League of Nations 


1919 ; : ; 
June 28—-Covenant of League of Nations 
signed as Part I of Treaty of Versailles. 


Nov. 19—U. S. rejects Versailles Treaty. 


1920 , 
Jan. 10—League of Nations officially in- 
augurated as Versailles Treaty goes 
into effect. 


Jan. 16—1st Council meeting in Paris. 
Permanent members: England, France, 
Italy, Japan. (Germany made per- 
manent member 1926 upon admission 
to League; Russia, 1934.) 


Mar. 19—U..S. Senate vote lacks %4 
majority to ratify Versailles Treaty. 
May 19—Persia (now Iran) presents 1st 
dispute to League: demands Russia 
get out of Azerbaijan. Russia does. 
Nov. 15—I1st meeting of Assembly; 41 
members (57 in 1934). Headquarters: 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


June 15—1st meeting of Permanent 
Court of International Justice (World 
Court). 


1923 
oe 31—Italy, blaming Greece for 
death of Italian on Greek border, 
seizes Corfu; League intervenes; Italy 
withdraws; Greece to pay indemnity. 


Sept. 18-19—Japanese army occupies 
wide area of Manchuria; China ap- 
peals to League; report of Lytton 
Commission on Oct. 4, 1932, is gen- 
erally unfavorable to Japan. 


1933 
Mar. 27—Japan gives notice of quitting 
League (effective 1935). 


Oct. 14—Hitler’s Germany gives notice 
of quitting League (effective 1935). 


1935 
Oct. 3—Italy invades Ethiopia; League 
votes economic sanctions (effective 
Nov. 18) except for vital oil. 


1936 
Mar. 7—Hitler breaks Versailles Treaty 
and Locarno Pact by remilitarizing 
Rhineland; League does nothing. 


1937 
Dec. 11—Italy gives notice of quitting 
League (effective 1939). 


1939 
Dec. 14—Soviet Russia expelled from 
League for invading Finland. 
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prestige of the U. N. Assembly and the 
effective work of the Trusteeship Council 
are to be noted. The U. N. appears to have 
a better chance than the League of Na- 
tions, as men hope that war forever will be 
eliminated in the making of major de- 
cisions among the countries of the world. 
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1946 
; Apr. 8-18—Final Assembly session at 


Geneva dissolves League of Nations. 


United Nations 


194 
Pine 26—U. N. Charter signed; at San 
Francisco; goes into effect Oct. 24. 
July 28—U. S: Senate ratifies (89-2) 
U. N. Charter. 


1946 
Jan. 10—1ist meeting of General As- 
sembly opens in London. 
Jan. 17—1st meeting of Security Coun- 
cil opens in London, 


Jan, i19—TIran presents ist case to 
Security Council; demands Russia get 
out of Azerbaijan; Russia withdraws 
May 6. 

Feb. 2—Trygve Lie installed as first 
U. N. Secretary General. 


Apr. 3—Il1st meeting of International 
Court opens in The Hague (formal 
opening Apr. 18). 

Dec. 3—Greece charges Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia with aiding 
Communist rebels in northern part 
of Greece. 


Dec. 30—U, N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion recommends (10-0) U. S. control 
plan; Russia and Poland abstain. 


1947 
Aug. 1—Security Council calls on Dutch 
and Indonesians to cease hostilities. 


Aug. 31—U. N. investigating committee 
recommends Britain give up control 
of Palestine and that Arab and Jewish 
states be established. 


Nov. 14—General Assembly votes com- 
mission to set up free government for 
all of Korea. 


1948 
Jan. 1—India appeals to U. N. to stop 
alleged aggression by Pakistan in 
Kashmir. 


Jan. 17—U. N. Good Offices Commission 
effects truce in Indonesia. 


Apr. 21—Security Council votes pleb- 
iscite should be taken in Kashmir to 
decide whether province goes to India 
or Pakistan; both sides object. 


May 14—Nation of Israel proclaimed; 
British end mandate at midnight; 
Arab armies attack. 


June 11—U. N. appeal brings temporary 
truce in Palestine. 


. June 22—Russian veto prevents Secu- 
rity Council from approving atomic 
control plan favored by majority. 

Aug. 15—Independent Republic of 
Korea is proclaimed, following elec- 
tion supervised by U. N. 


Nov. 4—General Assembly approves 
U. S.-sponsored atomic control plan. 


1949 
Feb. 24—Israel signs armistice with 
Egypt. 
May 11—U.N. admits Israel. 


Nov. 21—General Assembly decides on 
disposition of Italian colonies Libya 
and Somaliland; defers action on 
Eritrea. 


1950 
Jan. 13—Russia boycotts Security Coun- 
cil (until Aug. 1) because Red China 
was refused admittance to U. N. 


June 25—North Korean Communists 
invade Republic of Korea. 


June 27—Security Council calls on 
U. N. members to help repel North 
Korean aggression. 


1951 
Feb. 1—General Assembly condemns 


Red China as aggressor in Korea. 


May 18—General Assembly votes arms 
embargo against Communist China 
and North Korea. 


1952 
July 3—Russia vetoes Red Cross in- 
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vestigation of Russia’s charge that 
U. S. wages germ warfare in Korea, 


1953 
Feb. 24—General Assembly resumes ses- 
sion recessed Dec. 22. 
Mar. 10—Trygve Lie tells U. N. that 
Soviet pressure caused him to resign. 


-Apr. 10—Dag Hammarskjéld begins 
term as U. N. Secretary General. 


Apr. 22—U,. N. asks Chinese Nationalists 
to leave north Burma. 


May 26—Sen. Taft says U. S. should 
forget U. N. in Asia. 


May 28—Eisenhower repudiates Taft’s 
views; says U. S. cannot “go it alone.” 

July 27—Korean armistice signed at 
Panmunjom. 


Aug. 17—U. N. meets to consider 
Korean political conference. 


Aug. 26—Dulles urges revision of U. N. 
Charter in 1955. 


Aug. 28—General Assembly votes U. S. 
plan for Korea conference; 16 bellig- 
erents plus South Korea to take part 
on U.N. side; India withdraws pro- 
posal to participate. 


Sept. 1—U. N. tribunal rules on firing 
by U. N. of 21 American employees 
suspected as Communists by Congres- 
sional investigators; finds 11 ousters 
illegal. 


(For later items, see News Record of 1954) 


Atomic Energy 


N SEPTEMBER 1953, it was reported that the 

Soviet Union had exploded a hydrogen 
bomb. Within a month the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission announced it 
was embarking on a $50,000,000 project to 
complete, in 3 years, a full-scale industrial 
nuclear power plant capable of furnishing 
60,000 kilowatts of electric power, enough 
to supply the peacetime needs of a modern 
city of 100,000. 


To understand the magnitude and im- 
portance of these major events, let us go 
back to a day late in 1938, In a university 

~. laboratory, a few miles from Hitler’s Chan- 
cellery, outside Berlin, Otto Hahn and 
Fritz Strassmann performed an experiment 
that was to turn the world over on its 
head. They placed the metal uranium in 
the path of swiftly moving particles called 
neutrons, and reported the splitting or 
fission of the uranium atom, with the 
liberation of some energy from inside this 
atom. Lise Meitner, a Jewish scientist 
working with Hahn, was soon after forced 
to flee from the Nazis, and she passed the 
information on to Niels Bohr, Nobel prize 
winner, in Copenhagen. Shortly after, a 
scientific conference was held in Washing- 


ton, D. C. Atomic physicists from our own 
universities and famous scientists from 
foreign countries attended. Niels Bohr was 
present, as well as Enrico Fermi, who had 
left Fascist Italy to work at Columbia 
University. Bohr suggested that the Ger- 
mans had used an impure form of ura- 
nium containing several types (isotopes) 
of uranium atoms. It was uranium 235 
(U-235) that was most sensitive to fission, 
said Bohr. If only this pure variety of 
uranium were used, much more powerful 
effects might be obtained. Fermi, too, 
made a crucial contribution. He suggested 
that in the fission of U-235 other neutrons 
might be expelled. These extra neutrons 
might attack other uranium atoms, which, 
in turn, would split still other uranium 
atoms, and this would continue until the 
whole mass of uranium had been annihi- 
lated. If this were true, the possibility of a 
chain, or self-propagating reaction, that 
would surely unlock the door to atomic 
energy, was close at hand. 

Before this meeting ended, further re- 
searches confirmed the emission of such 
extra neutrons. By midsummer of 1940, 
the important facts regarding uranium fis- 
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Fissions when struck 
by a neutron 


sion had been discovered, and although a 
controlled chain reaction had not yet been 
achieved, its possibility was clear. Then, 
suddenly, World War II clamped tight the 
door of censorship on all research relating 
to the release of atomic energy. For 5 
years, the outside world was kept in the 
dark about the vital research. 

With the dropping of the first atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima in August 1945, the 
veil was partly lifted. Early in 1940, Roose- 
velt and Churchill had pooled the brains 
of American, British, and German and 
Hungarian refugee scientists on a research 
program, the like of which the world had 
never known. Its goal was the release of 
atomic energy for the production of a 
weapon with which to win the war against 
the Axis. Knowledge that research on such a 
weapon was being carried on in Nazi labo- 
ratories compelled quick, co-operative ac- 
tion. The race was on—the prize we 
wanted, a free world. The U. S. Govern- 
ment invested $2 billion in ‘“‘the greatest 
scientific gamble in history—and won.” 


The first controlled chain reaction was 
achieved on December 2, 1942, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The fissionable material 
used was U-235, laboriously separated at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, from the natural 
uranium mixture containing only about 
one part in 140 of the pure U-235. A sec- 
ond fissionable metal, plutonium, was also 
used. Plutonium was a new and synthetic 
\element created in a flameless furnace 
called a nuclear reactor. Two such reactors 
were in operation during the war—one at 
Oak Ridge, the other at Richland, Wash- 
ington. The Oak Ridge reactor is essen- 
tially a huge cube of graphite bricks con- 
taining a number of horizontal channels 
into which is placed the pure uranium 
fuel. Graphite is used to slow down neu- 
trons and is called a moderator. (Heavy 
water is another good moderator.) Slow 
neutrons, moving at about one mile per 
second, are more effective in producing 
fission than are neutrons traveling at 
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These liberated neutrons then 
strike other uranium atoms, 
producing a chain reaction 


normal speeds of about 10,000 miles per 
second. The bricks are built up in layers, 
and since the structure is erected by piling 
one layer of bricks upon another, it is 
often referred to as an atomic pile. A 
chain reaction is started by bombarding 
U-235 with some neutrons liberated by a 
bit of the metal beryllium mixed with 
radium in the center of the pile. Several 
changes take place inside the atoms, and 
the uranium finally ends up as plutonium. 
This is then separated from the uranium 
by chemical methods. The atomic pile lib- 
erates tremendous quantities of heat. Till 
recently this heat was wasted, since we 
were interested primarily in making plu- 
tonium for bombs. Now, for the first time, 
a nuclear power plant will be built for 
peaceful use. The heat of this atom fur- 
nace will be harnessed to change water 
into steam, which will drive a turbine- 
generator to produce electricity to warm 
our homes, power our factories, and acti- 
vate our vacuum cleaners, washing mé- 
chines and refrigerators. 


To grasp the full meaning of atomig 
energy we must first understand the na- 
ture of matter, All matter is composed of 
atoms. An atom is a particle too small to 
be seen even through the most powerful 
microscope. It is about 1/250,000,000 of an 
inch in diameter. Even this tiny particle is 
complex in structure. Every atom, except 
that of ordinary hydrogen, is composed 
of electrons, protons and neutrons. The 
electrons, which are particles of negative 
electricity, are located in layers on the 
rim of the atom. The protons and neu- 
trons, each about 2,000 times as heavy as 
an electron, are packed away in the center 
or nucleus of the atom. The diameter of 
the nucleus is only about 1/10,000 that of 
the whole atom. The proton is a particle 
of positive electricity, and the neutron is 
an electrically neutral particle. The total 
number of protons and neutrons in any 
element represents its atomic weight. For 
example, uranium has 92 protons and 143 
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neutrons, and its atomic weight is 235. 
Each of the 92 natural elements and the 6 
artificially created elements are composed 
of these 3 elementary particles. 

During the burning of coal or the ex- 
plosion of TNT, only the electrons of the 
atoms are involved. These merely change 
their positions. The nuclei of the atoms 
remain unchanged. However, some of the 
heavier elements, such as uranium, tho- 
rium and plutonium, behave differently. 
All of the 92 protons and 143 neutrons of 
the uranium atom, for example, are packed 
away in a sphere one millionth of a mil- 
lionth of an inch in diameter. They are 
packed so tightly that the nucleus weighs 
more than 200 trillion times as much as an 
equal volume of water. All of these par- 
ticles are in rapid vibration, and, in addi- 
tion, all of its 92 protons carry positive 
charges which repel each other. The nu- 
cleus is thus under terrific tension, like a 
coiled spring ready to unleash its impris- 
oned energy. When uranium is placed in 
the path of a stream of neutrons emitted 
from beryllium exposed to a bit of radium, 
one of these swiftly moving neutrons gets 
through the outer barrier of electrons, 
enters the very center of the atom, dis- 
turbs this delicate balance within the nu- 
cleus, and disrupts it. As a result, the 
nucleus flies apart, the atom is shattered 
into two large pieces and several small 
fragments, neutrons are expelled, highly 
penetrating and lethal radiation similar to 
X-rays is liberated, and a tremendous vol- 
ume of energy in the form of light and 
heat is released in a billionth of a second. 
Such a change is called nuclear fission. 

The amount of energy liberated during 
the burning of one pound of coal (a chemi- 
cal reaction) is only about 4 kilowatt- 
hours, enough to keep a single 100-watt 
electric light bulb burning for 40 hours. 
The energy liberated during the complete 
fission of the same weight of coal, if this 
were possible, is equivalent to 11 billion 
kilowatt-hours, enough to keep all the 
U. S. supplied with electricity for an en- 
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tire month. Where does this Niagara of 
energy come from? To answer this we must 
go back about 50 years. In 1905, Albert 
Einstein proposed that matter and energy 


are really one, and that matter could actu-— 


ally be converted into energy. He intro- 
duced the now familiar formula to express 
this idea: E = mec’, in which E£ is energy 
in ergs, m is mass or matter in grams, and 
e is the speed of light in centimeters per 
second. When we recall that the speed of 
light is 30 billion centimeters per second, 
and that this figure must be multiplied by 


itself, we begin to realize what an astro- — 


nomical number EZ must turn out to bé. 
Einstein at that time, even before the pro- 
ton and neutron had been discovered, 
theorized that this energy would come 
from inside the atom. 


How? Let us see what happened in 1932 
when two Englishmen, Cockcroft and Wal- 
ton, bombarded the metal lithium with 
swiftly moving protons (neutrons had not 
yet been discovered). Some lithium disap- 
peared, and a different element, helium, 
was formed, accompanied by much energy. 
.This nuclear change may be expressed: 


Lithium -+ Hydrogen > 
2 Helium -+ atomic energy 


or 


mass 7.0180 + mass 1.0076 > 
mass 2(4.0029) + 600,000 ev* 


or 
mass 8.0256 > mass 8.0058 


* Electron-volts. 


You will notice the whole is lighter 
than the sum of its parts. There is a loss 
of mass of about 0.02 units. This loss of 
mass is accounted for, in part, by the 
energy liberated. This demonstration was 
not very efficient, and there was no great 
or immediate excitement at the news. 
However, when 6 years later, U-235 was fis- 
sioned, science had stumbled upon a re- 
action that made possible the A-bomb. 


Soon after the A-bomb, based on the 
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fission of uranium and plutonium, had 
been successfully exploded, American sci- 
entists went to work on another type of 
bomb, subsequently named the hydrogen 
or H-bomb. The principle of this weapon 
is somewhat different from that of the 
A-bomb. The energy of the H-bomb comes 
from the fusion of lighter atoms into a 
heavier one, rather than from the fission 
of a heavy element into lighter ones. Two 
isotopes of hydrogen are used. Isotopes 
are varieties of the same element having 
different atomic’ weights. Isotopes have 
the same number of electrons and protons 
put differ in the number of neutrons, For 
example, ordinary hydrogen has only one 
proton and no neutrons, and its atomic 
weight is, therefore, one. This means that 
its atom has a mass of one, since it is the 
lightest of the elements; and uranium- 
235 has an atomic weight of 235, since 
its atom is 235 times as heavy as one 
atom of hydrogen. Heavy hydrogen, called 
deuterium (D), has one neutron and one 
proton in its nucleus, and its mass is 2. 
Synthetic, superheavy hydrogen, called 
tritium (T), has 2 neutrons in its nucleus 
in addition to the one proton common to 
all forms of hydrogen, and its mass is 3. 
The nuclei of deuterium and tritium are 
forced to merge or fuse. During this fusion 
the hydrogen is transmuted into the 
heavier element helium, whose atomic 
weight is 4 (it contains 2 neutrons and 2 
protons). One neutron is liberated, and 
atomic energy is released in tremendous 
quantities, because in fusion, too, there 
is a loss of matter (7 times as great as in 
an A-bomb explosion). This thermo- 
nuclear reaction may be expressed: 


Deuterium + Tritium > 
Helium + neutron + atomic energy 


For this nuclear reaction to take place, 
an enormously high temperature, hitherto 
found only in the sun, is necessary. The 
energy released during the creation of 
helium out of hydrogen is generally ac- 
cepted today as the mechanism that pro- 
duces and maintains the terrific heat of 
the sun. This temperature of about 100 
million degrees Centigrade is needed for 
about 1 millionth of a second to get the 
fusion going. With the development of the 
A-bomb, such a temperature became avail- 
able here on earth. During the fission of 
uranium and plutonium in the A-bomb, 
central temperatures as high as 150 mil- 
lion degrees Centigrade are produced. The 
explosion of the A-bomb thus acts as a 
trigger for the H-bomb. The hydrogen 
bomb probably contains plutonium and 
uranium, as well as deuterium and tritium. 
This double-bomb explosion can be made 
to release almost unlimited energy since, 
unlike the uranium bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb is not restricted to the narrow limits 
of a specific or critical size of the A-bomb. 
It has been estimated that one H-bomb 
will increase the radius of destruction of 
an A-bomb of equal weight about 10 times. 
It could extinguish the lives of millions 
of people in one blow. It could devastate 
an area of 300 square miles by blast and 
1,200 square miles by fire, compared with 
an area of about 10 or 15 square miles 
which is vulnerable to an A-bomb. 


We now live in an age of peril, for such 
a holocaust can strike mankind. 


1945 
July 16—A-bomb test at Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. (announced Aug, 6). 
Aug. 6—Hiroshima A-bombed; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9. 


1946 
July 1—Underwater bombing at Bi- 
kini. (Repeated July 25.) 


Aug. 1—U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion created. 


1947 
Jan. 1—U. S. transfers control of do- 
mestic atomic energy from Army to 
civilian commission, 


Apr. J—Senate confirms (50-31) nomi- 
nation of David E. Lilienthal. 


1949 
Sept. 24—Truman discloses 
atomic explosion in Russia. 


1950 


Jan. 31—Truman orders development of 
hydrogen super-bomb. 


recent 


1951 
Aug. 21—U. S. orders construction of 


world’s tst atomic submarine. 

Oct. 3—Truman announces Russia has 
exploded 2nd atom bomb. 

Oct. 30—Atom-data bill authorizes ex- 
change of certain nonweapon atom 
data with friendly nations. 

Dec. 29—U, S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announces production of elec- 
tric energy from atomic energy. 

1952 

Apr. 22—Troops enter atomic blast area 
for 1st time in Nevada test. 

Oct. 3—Britain sets off 1st atomic ex- 
plosion. 

Nov. 16—AEC announces “satisfactory” 
experiments in hydrogen-weapons re- 
search; eye witnesses tell of blasts 
near Eniwetok. 


1953 
Mar. 24—9 military volunteers unhurt 
after A-blast test 2,500 yds. away. 


Aug. 20—Russia announces she exploded 
hydrogen bomb Aug. 12. 
(For later items, see News Record of 1954) 
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ificant Changes in Political Status Since 1945 


EUROPE 
Country Previous Status Present Status Date 
Albania Monarchy Republict 1946 
Bulgaria Monarchy Republict 1946 
Czechoslovakia Republic Republict 1948 
Germany Under Allied Control . Divided*: 1948 
Council 
Hungary Nominal Monarchy Republict 1946 
Treland British Dominion Republic 1949 
Italy Monarchy Republic 1946 
Poland Republic Republict 1945 
Rumania Monarchy Republict 1947 
Saar Part of French Occupa- Autonomous (subject to re- 1950 
tion Zone under Allied served powers of France) ' 
Control Council 
Trieste Under temporary Yugo- Free Territory under U.N. 1947 
slav and Allied Control protection; 
Yugoslavia Republict Republic§ 1948 


* German Federal Republic (West Germany) and Communist controlled German Democratic Republic (East 
Germany). t+ U.S. and Britain have announced a decision to withdraw their occupation forces in Northern Trieste 
in favor of Italy. t Communist controlled. § Still Communist but has broken with U.S.S.R. 


ASIA 
Country Previous Status Present Status Date 
Burma Member of British Com- Republic 1948 
monwealth 
China Republic Republic 1949 
Ceylon British Crown Colony British Dominion 1948 
Formosa Dependency of Japan Province of China 1945 
India - British Dominion Republic? 1947 & 1950 
Indo-China French Colony Divided? 1954 
Indonesia Part of Netherlands Republic 1949 
Indies 
Israel Part of British Mandate Republic 1948 
of Palestine 
Korea Dependency of Japan Divided+ 1948 
Pakistan Part of India British Dominion 1947 
Palestine British Mandate Partitioned® 1950 
Philippines Transition to complete Republic 1946 
independence 


1 Communist controlled. 2 Within the British Commonwealth. * Associated States of French Union (south part) 
and Vietminh (Communist controlled) (north pe: as provided in Geneva Armistice signed July 21, 1954. 4 North 
Korean People’s Republic (Communist controlled) and Republic of Korea (South Korea). Armistice signed at Pan- 
munjom on July 21, 1953, ended war between North and South Korea. ‘ Between Israel and Jordan. 


AFRICA 
Country Previous Status Present Status Date 
Algeria Part of Metropolitan 8 Overseas Departments of 1946 
France France 
A.-E, Sudan Condominium Transitionary* 1953 
Egypt Monarchy Republic 1953 
Libya Italian Colonyy Monarchy 1951 
Morocco French Protectorate French Associated State 1946 
Suez Canal Zone Protected by British British troops to be with- 1954 
forces drawn within 20 mos. 
Tunisia French Protectorate French Associated State 1946 
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8-yr. transition to self-determination. ft Occupied by Britain. 
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- Panama 


Guatemala 

Haiti Portugal 
Honduras Rumania 
Italy Russia 

Japan y Serbia 
Liberia Siam 
Montenegro United States 


Nicaragua 


WORLD WAR II 


The United Nations* 


Ethiopia Norway 
France Panama 


 *Italy became a co-belligerent in 1944. 


et 


THE COLD WAR 
Anti-Communist Nations 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Netherlands 
Norway 


United States 


European Defense Community* 


German Federal 
Republic (West) 
Italy 


Luxemburg 
Netherlands 


Anzus Council 
New Zealand 


Australia 


United States 


*Not yet ratified as of Nov. 1, 1953. 
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Greece Paraguay 
Guatemala Peru 
Haiti Philippines 
Honduras Poland 
India Saudi Arabia 
Tran Syria 
Iraq Turkey 
Lebanon Un. of So. Africa 
Liberia United Kingdom 
Luxemburg United States 
Mexico U.S.S.R. 
Netherlands Uruguay 
New Zealand Venezuela 

El Salvador Nicaragua Yugoslavia 


Iceland Portugal 
Italy Turkey 
Luxemburg United Kingdom 


The Axis 


Albania 
Bulgaria 
Finland 
Germany 
Hungary 
Italy 
Japan 
Rumania 
Slovakia 
Thailand 


'_=-— - 


a. 


Communist Nations . 


Europe 


Albania f 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

German Democratic 
Republic (East) 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

US.S.R. 


Asia 


China 

Korean People’s 
Republic (North) 

Mongolian People’s 
Republic : 

Tibet (actually 
part of Communist 
China) 


invent the items. 


ABBOTT, Bud (William) (actor); Asbury 


Park, N. J., Oct. 2, 1898. 

ABBOTT, George (director & dramatist); 

. Forestville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. 

ABEL, Walter (actor); St. Paul, 
June 6, 1898. 

_ ACHESON, Dean (U. S. statesman) ; 
dletown, Conn., Apr. 11, 1893. 

ADAMS, Franklin P. (author); 
Tll., Nov. 15, 1881. 

ADAMS, Jack (hockey executive); Ft. Wil- 
liam, Ont., Can., June 14, 1895. 

ADAMS, Samuel Hopkins (novelist); Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1871. 


Minn., 
Mid- 


Chicago, 


ADDAMS, Charles (cartoonist); Westfield, 
N. J., Jan. 7, 1912. 
ADENAUER, Konrad (German §states- 


man); Cologne, Ger., Jan. 5, 1876. 


ADLER, Larry (harmonica player) ; 
more, Md., Feb. 10, 1914. 


ADLER, Luther (actor); New York City, 
May 4, 1903. 


ADLER, Mortimer J. (philosopher) ; 
York City, Dec. 28, 1902. 


AHERNE, Brian (actor); 
Eng., May 2, 1902. 
— AIKEN, Conrad (poet); 
Aug. 5, 1889. 


AKINS, Zoé (dramatist) ; 
Mo., Oct. 30, 1886. 


ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie Albert Heimberger) 
(actor); Rock Island, Ill., Apr. 22, 1908. 


ALDA, Robert (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 26, 1914. 


ALDINGTON, Richard (poet); 
Eng., 1892. 


ALI, Mohammed (Pakistani statesman); 
~ Barisal, E. Bengal, Oct. 19, 1909. 


Balti- 


New 
Kings Norton, 
Savannah, Ga., 


Humansville, 


Hampshire, 
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Locations and dates are those of birth. A name in parentheses is the origin 
name or form of the name of the individual. 

The vital statistics offered in this section have been gathered from various 
sources, including the subjects thereof, but neither Who’s Who in America nor 
the Information Please Almanac can guarantee the accuracy of each individual 
item. We have learned to accept the date and place of birth that any lady or 
gentleman claims for herself or himself and not argue about it. Where we have 
not been able to learn the date and place of birth, we have not attempted to 


See Page 455 for individuals currently active in U.S. government. 


ALLEN, Fred (John F. Sullivan) (come- 
dian); Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 18 


ALLEN, Gracie (comedienne); San F 
cisco, Calif., July 26, 1906. 


ALLEN, Steve (comedian); New York city, 
Dec. 26, 1921. 


ALLYSON, June (Jan Allyson) (actress): 
New York City, Oct. 7, 1923. 


AMECHE, Don (actor); Kenosha, Wis., 
May 31, 1908. ; ; ¥ 
AMORY, Cleveland (author); Nahant, 


Mass., Sept. 2, 1917. 


AMOS (Freeman F. Gosden) 
Richmond, Va., May 5, 1899. 


ANDERS, Glen (actor); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Sept. 1, 1890. 


ANDERSON, Eddie. See Rochester. oe 

ANDERSON, Judith (actress); Adelaide, 
Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. ; y 

ANDERSON, Marian (contralto); 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1902. 

ANDERSON, Maxwell (dramatist); Atlan- 
tic, Pa., Dec. 15, 1888. 

ANDREWS, Dana (actor) ; 
Jan. 1, 1912. 

ANDREWS, Laverne (singer); 
olis, Minn., July 6, 1915. 


ANDREWS, Maxene (singer); Minneapolis, — 
Minn., Jan. 3, 1918. 


ANDREWS, Patricia (singer); Minneapolis, 
Minn., Feb. 16, 1920. 


ANDREWS, Roy Chapman (zoologist & ex- 
plorer); Beloit, Wis., Jan. 26, 1884. 


ANDY (Charles J. Correll) (actor); Peoria, 
Ill., Feb. 2, 1890. 


ANGELI, Pier (actress); Cagliari, It., June pe 
19, 1932. . 


(actor) ; 


Phila- 


Collins, Miss., 


Minneap- 


v; , Eve Geanice Quedens) (actress); 
alley, Calif. 

EN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) (com- 
poser); Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 
STRONG, Henry (boxer); St. Louis, 
Mo., , Dec. 12, 1912. 

STRONG, Louis (trumpeter); 
ans, La., July 4, 1900. 

Z, Desi (Desiderio) (actor & band 
eader); Santiago, Cuba, Mar. 2, 1917. 
NO, Peter (cartoonist); New York City, 
n. 8, 1904. 

OLD, Edward (actor); 
b. 18, 1890. 

RAU, Claudio (pianist); Chilian, Chile, 
eb. 6, 1904. 

THUR, Jean (Gladys Greene) (ac- 
tress); New York City, Oct. 17, 1908. 
ASCH, Sholem (novelist); Kutno, Pol., 
Noy. 1, 1880. 

ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz) 
eels Omaha, Nebr., May 10, 1899. 
ATKINSON, Ted (jockey); Toronto, Ont., 
 Can., June 17, 1916. 

_ ATTLEE, Clement R. (British statesman); 
_ London, Eng., Jan. 8, 1883. 

AUDEN, Wystan Hugh (poet); York, Eng., 

Feb. 21, 1907. 

AUER, Mischa (actor); Petrograd, Rus., 
= Noy. 17, 1905. 
_AURIOL, Vincent (French statesman); 
Revel, Fr., Aug. 27, 1884. 
- AUSTIN, Warren R. (U. S. statesman); 
Highgate, Vt., Nov. 12, 1877. 
AUTRY, Gene (actor); Tioga, Tex., Sept. 
29, 1907. 
rt AVERY, Sewell L. (Business Executive); 
= Saginaw, Mich., Noy. 4, 1873. 

_ AYRES, Lew (actor); Minneapolis, Minn., 

— Dec, 28, 1908. 
_ BACALL, Lauren (actress); 
= City, Sept. 16, 1924. 
_ BACCALONI, Salvatore (basso); Rome, It., 
Apr. 14, 1900. 
BAER, Max (boxer); Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 
11, 1909. 
BAILEY, Pearl (singer); Newport News, 
Va., 1918. 
BAINTER, Fay (actress); 
Calif., 1893. 
BAKER, Josephine (singer) ; 
Mo., 1907. 


New 


New York City, 


New York 


Los Angelés, 


St. Luuis, 


ao 


- BALDWIN, Faith (novelist); 


LA 4 George (ballet dir 

"Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904. 

“New! ‘ 

chelle, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1893. ‘ 

BALL, Lucille (actress); Jamestown, N. Y., 
Aug. 6, 1911. 


BAMPTON, Rose (contralto); Cleveland, 
Ohio, Noy. 28, 1909. 


BANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress); Hunts-— 


ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1903. 

BAO DAI (Viét-Nam ruler); Annam, Indo- 
China, Oct. 22, 1913. 

BARBER, Samuel (composer); West Ches- 
ter, Pa., Mar. 9, 1910. 

BARBIROLLI, Sir John (orchestra con- 
ductor); London, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899. 

BARKER, Lex (actor); Rye, N. Y., May 8, 
1919. 

BARKLEY, Alben W. (U. S. statesman); 
Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. 

BARLOW, Howard (orchestra conductor) ; 
Plain City, Ohio, May 1, 1892. 

BARRYMORE, Ethel (actress); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 

BARRYMORE, Lionel (actor); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Apr. 28, 1878. 

BARTHELMESS, Richard 
York City, May 9, 1897. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Freddie (actor); Lon- 
don, Eng., Mar. 28, 1924. 

BARTON, James (actor); Gloucester, N. J., 
Nov. -1, 1890. 

BARUCH, Bernard (financier) ; 
S. C., Aug. 19, 1870. 

BASIE, Count (William) (band leader); 
Red Bank, N. J., Aug. 21, 1906. 

BATCHELOR, Clarence Daniel (cartoon- 
ist); Osage City, Kans. 

BATISTA y ZALDIVAR, Fulgencio (Cuban 
statesman); Banes, Cuba, Jan. 16, 1901. 

BAUDOUIN (King of Belgium); Palace of 
Laeken, Belg., Sept. 7, 1930. 

BAUGH, Sammy (football player); Tem- 
ple, Tex., Mar. 17, 1914. 

BAUM, Vicki (novelist); 
Jan. 24, 1896. 

BAXTER, Anne (actress); Michigan City, 
Ind., May 7, 1923. 

BAZIOTES, William (painter); Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 11, 1912. 

BEEBE, William (zoologist) ; 
N. Y., July 29, 1877. 

BEECHAM, Sir Thomas (orchestra con- 
ductor); St. Helens, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 

BEERBOHM, Sir Max (novelist); London, 
Eng., Aug. 24, 1872. 

BEHRMAN, Samuel WN. 
Worcester, Mass., June 9, 1893, 


(actor) ; 


Camden, 


Vienna, Aus., 


New 


Brooklyn, - 


(ae A 


ia 


es a ee 


Who's Who 


BELL, Bert (football executive); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Feb. 25, 1894, 
BELLAMY, Ralph (actor); 
June 17, 1905. 

BEMELMANS, Ludwig (essayist); Meran, 
Tirol, Apr. 27, 1898. 

BENDIX, William (actor); New York City, 
Jan. 14, 1906. 

BEN-GURION, David (Israeli statesman); 
Ploénsk, Pol., Oct. 16, 1886. 

BENNETT, Constance (actress); New York 
City, Oct. 22, 1908. 

BENNETT, Joan (actress); Palisades, N. J., 
Feb. 27, 1910. 

BENNETT, Robert Russell (composer); 
Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. 

BENNY, Jack (Benny Kubelsky) (come- 
dian); Waukegan, Ill., Feb. 14, 1894. 

BENTON, Thomas Hart (painter); Neosho, 
Mo., Apr. 15, 1889. 

BERGEN, Edgar (ventriloquist); Chicago, 
Nll., Feb. 16, 1903. 


Chicago, Tll., 


BERGMAN, Ingrid (actress); Stockholm, 
Swed., 1917. 
BERGNER, Elisabeth (actress); Vienna, 


Aus., Aug. 22, 1900. 
BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) (come- 


dian); New York City, July 12, 1908. 
BERLIN, Irving (Isidore Baline) (song 
writer); Temun, Russia, May 11, 1888. 


BERNSTEIN, Leonard (composer & con- 
ductor); Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 

BERRA, Yogi (Lawrence) (baseball 
player); St. Louis, Mo., May 12, 1925. 

BERRYMAN, James. T. (cartoonist) ; 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1902, 

BEST, Edna (actress); Hove, Sussex, Eng., 
Mar. 3, 1900. 

BETTIS, Valerie (actress & dancer); Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
BEVAN, Aneurin (British 
Tredegar, Eng., Nov. 1897. 
BICKFORD, Charles (actor); 
Mass. 

BIDAULT, Georges (French statesman); 
Moulins, Fr., Oct. 5, 1899. 

BIGLEY, Isabel (actress); New York City, 
Feb. 23, 1928. 

BING, Rudolf (opera executive); Vienna, 
Aus., Jan. 9, 1902. 

BJOERLING, Jussie (tenor); Stora Tuna 
Dalarna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911. 

BLACK, Frank (orchestra conductor); 
Philadelphia, Pa:, Noy. 28, 1894. 


statesman) ; 


Cambridge, 


BLACK, Hugo L. (U. S. jurist); Harlan, 
Ala., Feb. 27, 1886. 
BLACKMER, Sidney (actor); Salisbury, 


N. C., July 13, 1898. 


BLAIK, Earl H. (football coach); Detroit, 
Mich., Feb. 15, 1897. 


BLAINE, Vivian (actress); Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 21, 1921. 


BLAIR, Janet (actress); Blair, Pa. 


BLITZSTEIN, Marc (composer); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Mar. 2, 1905. 


BLOCH, Ernest (composer); Geneva, 
Switz., July 24, 1880. 

BLOCK, Herbert L. See Herblock. 

BLONDELL, Joan (actress); New York 


City, Aug. 30, 1909. 

BLUME, Peter (painter); Russia, 1906. 

BLYTH, Ann (actress); Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Aug. 16, 1928. 

BOGART, Humphrey (actor); New York 
City, Dec. 25, 1900. 

BOHR, Niels (physicist); 
Den., Oct. 7, 1885. 

BOLGER, Ray (actor); 
Jan. 10, 1906. 

BONDI, Beulah (actress); 
May 3, 1892. 

BONELLI, Richard (Richard Bunn) (bari- 
tone); Port Byron, N. Y. 

BOOTH, Shirley (Thelma Booth Ford) 
(actress); New York City, Aug. 30, 1907. 

BORGE, Victor (pianist & comedian); 
Copenhagen, Den., Jan. 3, 1909. 

BORI, Lucrezia (Lucrecia Borja Gonzalez 
de Riancho) (soprano); Valencia, Sp., 
Dec. 24, 1887. 

BORZAGE, Frank (movie director); Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1893. 

BOSTWICK, Pete (George H.) (polo 
player); New York City, Aug. 14, 1909. 


BOSWELL, Connie (singer); New Orleans, 
La., Deg. 3. 


Copenhagen, 
Dorchester, Mass., 


Chicago, Ill., 


BOTTOME, Phyllis (novelist); Rochester, 
Eng., May 31, 1884. 

BOUDREAU, Lou (baseball manager); 
Harvey, Ill., July 17, 1917. 2 


BOWEN, Catherine Drinker (biographer) ; 
Haverford, Pa., Jan. 1, 1897. 


BOWEN, Elizabeth 
Tre., June 7, 1899. 


BOWLES, Paul (novelist); New York City, 
Dec. 30, 1910. 


BOYD, William (actor); Cambridge, Ohio, 
June 5, 1898. 

BOYER, Charles (actor); Figeac, Fr., Aug. 
28, 1899. 


BOYLE, Kay (novelist & poet); 
Minn., Feb. 19, 1903. 


BRACKEN, Eddie (actor); Astoria, N. Y., 
Feb. 7, 1920. 


(novelist); Dublin, 


St. Paul, 


BRADDOCK, James J. (boxer); North 
Bergen, N. J., Dec. 6, 1905. 
BRADLEY, Omar N. (U.S. general); Clark, 


Mo., Feb. 12, 1893. 
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BRAILOWSKY, Alexander (pianist); Kiev, 
Rus., Feb. 16, 1896. 

BRANDO, Marlon (actor); Omaha, Nebr., 
Apr. 3, 1924. 

BRANGWYN, Sir Frank (painter); Bruges, 
Belg., May 13, 1867. 

BRANZELL, Karin (contralto); 
holm, Swed., Sept. 24, 1891. 

BRAQUE, Georges (painter) ; 
Fr., May 13, 1882. 

BRENNAN, Walter (actor); 
July 25, 1894. 

BRENT, Romney (Romulo Larraide) (ac- 
tor); Satillo, Mex., Jan. 26, 1902. 


Stock- 
Argenteuil, 


Lynn, Mass., 


BRICE, Carol (contralto); Indianapolis, 
Ind., Apr. 16, 1918. 
BRITTEN, Benjamin (composer); Lowe- 


stoft, Eng., Nov. 22, 1913. 


‘'BROMFIELD, Louis (novelist); Mansfield, 


Ohio, Dec. 27, 1896. 


BROOK, Alexander (painter); 
N. Y., July 14, 1898. 

BROOKS, Van Wyck (literary critic); 
Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 16, 1886. 

BROUGH, A. Louise (tennis player); Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., Mar. 11, 1923. 

BROWN, Cecil (radio commentator) ; 
Brighton, Pa., Sept. 14, 1907. 

BROWN, Joe E. (actor); Holgate, Ohio, 
July 28, 1892. 

BROWN, John Mason (drama critic); 
Louisville, Ky., July 3, 1900. 

BROWN, Pamela (actress); London, Eng., 
July 8, 1918. 

BROWN, Paul E. (football coach); 
walk, Ohio, Sept. 7, 1908. 

BROWN, Vanessa (Smylla Brind) (actress) ; 
Vienna, Aus., Mar. 24, 1928. 

BROWNLEE, John (baritone); 
Austr., Jan. 7, 1901. 

BRUCE, Carol (singer) ; 
Nov. 15, 1919. 


Brooklyn, 


New 


Nor- 


Geelong, 


Great Neck, N. Y., 


BRUNDAGE, Avery (sports executive); 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 28, 1887. 
BRYSON, Lyman (educator); Valentine, 


Nebr., July 12, 1888. 
BUCK, Pearl S. (novelist); 
Va., June 26, 1892. 


BUDGE, J. Donald (tennis player); 
land, Calif., June 13, 1915. 


BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 

BURKE, Billie (actress); Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 7, 1886. 

BURNS, George (Nathan Birnbaum) (co- 
median); New York City, Jan. 20, 1896. 

BURNS, Tommy (Noah Brusso) 
Hanover, Can., June 17, 1881. 


BURROWS, Abe (comedian & gag writer); 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1910. 


Hillsboro, W. 


Oak- 


(boxer) ; 


Information Please Al . 

— 0 OOO ete 

BURTON, Harold H. (U.S. jurist); Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., June 29, 1888. 

BURTON, Richard (actor); Wales, 1926. 


BUSH, Vannevar (engineer); Everett, 


Mass., Mar. 11, 1890. 
BUSHNELL, Asa S. (sports executive); 
Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1900. 
BUTLER, Richard Austen (British states- 
man); Attock Serai, India, Dec. 9, 1902. 
BUTTONS, Red (Aaron Chwatt) (come- 
dian); New York City, Feb. 5, 1919. 
BYRD, Richard E. (explorer); Winchester, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1888. 


CABELL, James Branch (novelist); Rich- 


mond, Va., Apr. 14, 1879. 


CADMUS, Paul (painter & etcher); New 
York City, Dec. 17, 1904. 

CAESAR, Sid (comedian); Yonkers, N. Y., 
Sept. 8, 1922. 

CAGNEY, James (actor); New York City, 
July 17, 1904. 

CAIN, James M. 
Md., July 1, 1892. 


CALDER, Alexander (‘“‘mobile” sculptor) ; 
Lawnton, Pa., July 22, 1898. 


(novelist); Annapolis, 


CALDWELL, Erskine (novelist); White 
Oak, Ga., Dec..17, 1903. 
CALDWELL, Taylor (novelist); Preswich, 


Eng., Sept. 7, 1900. 


CALHERN, Louis (actor); 
1895. 


CALLOWAY, Cab (band leader); Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 


New York City, 


CALVET, Corinne (actress); Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 30, 1926. 
CAMPANELLA, Roy (baseball player); 


Homestead, Pa., Nov. 19, 1921. 
CAMUS, Albert (novelist); Algiers, 1913. 
CANBY, Henry Seidel (literary critic); 
Wilmington, Del., Sept. 6, 1878. 


CANIFF, Milton (cartoonist) ; 
Ohio, Feb. 28, 1907. 


CANOVA, Judy (actress); 
Fla., Nov. 20, 1916. 
CANTOR, Eddie (Edward Iskowitz) (co- 
median); New York City, Jan. 31, 1892. 
CAPOTE, Truman (novelist); New Orle- 
ans, La., Sept. 30, 1924. 
CAPP, Al (cartoonist) ; 
Sept. 28, 1909. 
CAPRA, Frank (movie director); Palermo, 
Sicily, May 18, 1897. 
CAREY, MacDonald (actor); 
Iowa, Mar. 15, 1913. 
CARLE, Frankie (pianist); 
R. I., Mar. 15, 1903. 


CARLSON, Richard (actor); 
Minn., Apr. 29, 1912. 


Hillsboro, 


Jacksonville, 


New Haven, Conn., 


Sioux City, 


Albert Lea, 


Providence, 


o 
- 
- 


‘4 Who's Who 


CARMICHAEL, Hoagy (song. writer); 
Bloomington, Ind., Nov. 22, 1899. 


CARNOVSKY, Morris (actor); St. Louis, 
Mo., 1898, 


CARON, Leslie (actress); Paris, Fr., July 1. 


CARRADINE, John (actor); New York 
City, Feb. 5, 1906. 
CARROLL, John (painter); Wichita, 


Kans., Aug. 14, 1892. 

CARROLL, Leo G,. (actor); Weedon, Eng. 

CARROLL, Madeleine (actress); Brom- 
wich, Eng., Feb. 26, 1909. 

CARROLL, Paul Vincent (dramatist); 
Dundalk, Ire., July 10, 1900, 

CARSON, Jack (actor); Carman, 
Oct. 27, 1910. 

CARSON, Rachel (science writer); Spring- 
dale, Pa., May 27, 1907. 

CARY, Joyce (novelist); Londonderry, Ire., 
Dec. 7, 1888, 

CASADESUS, Robert (pianist); Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 7, 1899. 

CASALS, Pablo (cellist); 
Dec, 29, 1876. 

CASSIDY, Marshall (horse race execu- 
tive); Washington, D. C., Feb. 21, 1892. 

CASTAGNA, Bruna (contralto); Milan, It., 
Oct. 15, 1908. 

CAVALLERO, Carmen (band leader); New 
York City, May 6, 1913. 

CHAGALL, Marc (painter); Vitebsk, Rus., 
July 7, 1887. 

CHAMPION, Gower (dancer & actor); Ge- 
neva, Ill., June 22. 

CHAMPION, Marge (dancer & actress); 
Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 2. 
CHANDLER, Jeff (Ira Grossel) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1918. 
CHANNING, Carol (comedienne); Seattle, 

Wash., Jan. 31, 1921. 
CHAPLIN, Charles (comedian) ; 
Eng., Apr. 16, 1889. 
CHARLES, Ezzard (boxer); Atlanta, Ga., 
July 7, 1921. 
CHARISSE, Cyd (Tula Finklea) (actress, 
dancer); Amarillo, Tex., Mar. 8, 1923, 
CHASE, Ilka (actress); New York City, 
Apr. 8, 1905. 

CHASE, Stuart (economist); Somersworth, 
N. H., Mar. 8, 1888, 

CHASINS, Abram (pianist); 
City, Aug. 17, 1903. 

CHAVEZ, Carlos (composer) ; 
City, Mex., June 13, 1899. 

CHEVALIER, Maurice (actor); 
Sept. 12, 1888. 

CHIANG Kai-shek (Chinese statesman); 
Feng-hwa, China, Oct. 31, 1887. 

CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter); Volo, Gr., 
July 10, 1888. 


Can., 


Vendrell, Sp.. 


(actor) ; 


London, 


New York 
near Mexico 


Paris, Fr., 


CHOU En-lai (Chinese statesman); Huai- 
yin, China, 1898. 
CHRISTIAN, Linda fectvens It 
Mex., 1925, 

CHRISTIE, Agatha (novelist); Torquay, 
Eng., 189?. 


Tampico, 


CHURCHILL, Sarah (actress); London, 
Eng., Oct. 7, 1914. ; 
CHURCHILL, Sir Winston S. (British — 


statesman); 
1874. 
CLAIR, René (René Chomette) (movie di- 
rector); Paris, Fr., Nov. 11, 1898, 
CLAIRE, Ina (Ina Fagan) (actress); 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1892. 
CLARK, Bobby (comedian); 
Ohio, June 16, 1888. 
CLARK, Dane (actor); 
Feb, 18, 1915, 
CLARK, Thomas C. (U. S, jurist); Dallas, 
Tex., Sept. 23, 1899. 


Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov. 30, 


New York City, 


CLIFT, Montgomery (actor); Omaha, 
Nebr., Oct. 17, 1920. 
CLOETE, Stuart (novelist); Paris, Fr., 


July 23, 1897. 

CLOONEY, Rosemary (singer); Maysville, 
Ky. 

CLURMAN, Harold (stage director); New 
York City, Sept. 18, 1901. 

COBB, Lee J. (actor); New York ae Dec. 
8, 1911. 

COBB, Ty (Tyrus R.) (baseball player); 
Banks Co., Ga., Dec. 17, 1886. 

COBURN, Charles (actor); Savannah, Ga., 
June 19, 1877. 

COCA, Imogene (comedienne); Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

COCTEAU, Jean (poet & dramatist); Mai- 
sons-Laffitte, Fr,, July 5, 1891, 

COFFIN, Robert P. T. (poet); Brunswick, 
Maine, Mar, 18, 1892. 

COLBERT, Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) 
(actress); Paris, Fr., Sept. 18, 1905. 

COLLINGE, Patricia (actress); Dublin, 
Tre., Sept. 20, 1894. 

COLMAN, Ronald 
Eng., Feb. 9, 1891. 

COLONNA, Jerry (comedian); 
Mass., Mar. 25, 1903, 

COLUM, Padraic (poet & dramatist); 
Longford, Ire., Dec. 8, 1881. 

COMMAGER, Henry S. (historian); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 25, 1902. 

COMO, Perry (Pierino) (singer); Canons- 
burg, Pa., May 18, 1913. 

COMPTON, Arthur H. (physicist); Woos- 
ter, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1892. 

CONNALLY, Thomas T. (U. S. legislator) ; 
McLennan Co., Tex., Aug. 19, 1877. 


(actor); Richmond, 


Boston, 


Springfield, 


ii... eee 


NTE, Rlonara (actor); New York City, 
lar. 24, 1914. : 

‘AN, Jackie (actor); 
, Oct. 26, 1914. 


Los Angeles, 


5 (news commentator) ; 
nehester, Eng., Noy. 20, 1908. 


an Gary (Frank) (actor); Helena, 
t., May 7, 1901. 


6 SOOPER, Jackie (actor); 
Calif., Sept. 15, 1922. 


LAND, Aaron (composer); 
N. Y.,. Nov. 14, 1900. 


1ORBETT, Leonora 
a Eng., June 28, 1908. 


CORBINO, Jon (painter); 
_ Apr. 3, 1905. 


COREY, Wendell (actor); Dracut, Mass., 
_ Mar, 20, 1914. 


‘ 
( SORNELL, Katharine 


Los Angeles, 
Brooklyn, 
(actress); London, 


Vittoria, It., 


(actress); Berlin, 
. Ger., Feb. 16, 1898. 
CORRELL, Charles J. See Andy. 
CORTOT, Alfred (pianist); Nyon, Fr., 


Sept, 26, 1877. 

_ CORWIN, Norman (radio dramatist); Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 8, 1910. 

_COSTAIN, Thomas Bertram (novelist); 
_ Brantford, Ont., Can., May 8, 1885. 
COSTELLO, Lou (Louis Cristillo) (actor); 
Paterson, N. J., Mar. 6, 1908. 


“ COTTEN, Joseph (actor); Petersburg, Va., 
f 1905. 


: COTY, René (French statesman); Le Havre, 
bb: Fr., Mar. 20, 1882. 


- COWARD, Noel (dramatist & actor); Ted- 
dington, Eng., Dec. 16, 1899. 


COWELL, Henry (composer); Menlo Park, 
-  Calif., Mar. 11, 1897. 
COWLES, Gardner (publisher); Algona, 


Towa, Jan. 31, 1903. 
COWLEY, Malcolm (critic & editor); Bel- 
‘7 sano, Pa., Aug. 24, 1898. 
COX, James M. (publisher); 
> Ohio, Mar. 31, 1870. 
5 COX, Wally (Wallace Maynard Cox) (come- 
: dian); Detroit, Mich., Dec. 6, 1924. 
; COZZENS, James Gould (novelist) ; 
cago, Ill., Aug. 19, 1908. 
CRAIN, Jeanne (actress); 
May 25, 1925. 
CRAWFORD, Broderick (actor); 
phia, Pa., Dec. 9, 1911.. 
‘: CRAWFORD, Joan (Lucille LeSueur) (ac- 
: tress); San Antonio, Tex.,. Mar. 23, 1908. 


¥ 


Jacksonburg, 


Chi- 
Barstow, Calif., 


Philadel- 


CRIS SLER 


; (Herbe 
ere se sing tit x les 
CRISP, Donald (actor); iuandion, ES 


CRONIN, Archibald J. (novelist); 
dross, Scot., July 19, 1896. 


CRONIN, Joe (baseball manager); 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 12, 1906. 


CRONYN, Hume (actor); London, 
Can. 


CROOKS, Richard (tenor); Trenton, N. J., 
June 26, 1900. 


CROSBY, Bing (Harry) (actor & singer); 
Tacoma, Wash., May 2, 1904. 


CROSBY, Bob (band leader & actor); Spo- 
kane, Wash., Aug. 23, 1913. 


CROSS, Milton (radio announcer); New 
York City, Apr. 16, 1897. ‘ 


CROTHERS, Rachel (dramatist); Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Dec. 12, 1878. 


CROUSE, Russel (dramatist) ; 
Ohio, Feb. 20, 1893. 


CUGAT, Xavier (orchestra leader); Barce- 
lona, Sp., Jan. 1, 1900. 


CUKOR, George (movie director) ; 
York City, July 7, 1899. 


CUMMINGS, Edward Estlin (poet); Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 14, 1894. 


CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); Joplin, Mo., 
June 9, 1910. 


CURTIS, Tony (actor); 
June 3, 1925. 


CURTIZ, Michael (movie director); Buda- 
pest, Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 


CURZON, Clifford (pianist); London, Eng., 
May 18, 1907. 


DAHL, Arlene 
Minn., Aug. 11. 


DAILEY, Dan (actor); New York City. 


DALI, Salvador (painter) ; 
May 11, 1904. 


DAMONE, Vic (singer); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 12, 1928. 


DANIELL, Henry (actor); 
Mar. 5, 1894. 


DANIELS, Billy (singer); Jacksonville, Fla., 
Sept. 14, 1912. 


DANILOVA, Alexandra (dancer); Peterhof, 
Rus. 


DARCEL, Denise (actress); Paris, Fr., 1926. 
DARNELL, Linda (actress); Dallas, Tex. 


DARRIEUX, Danielle (actress) ; 
Fr., May 1, 1917. 


DAVIES, Marion (actress); New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1900., 


DAVIS, Bette 
Apr. 5, 1908. 


Car- — 
San 


Ont., 


Findlay, 


as eS 


New 


New York City, 


(actress); Minneapolis, 


Figueras, Sp., 


London, Eng., 


Bordeaux, 


(actress); Lowell, Mass., 


DAVIS, Elmer’ (radio commentator) ; Au- 
rora, Ind., Jan. 18, 1890. 

DAVIS, Gladys Rockmore (painter); New 
York City, May 11, 1901, 

DAVIS, Joan (actress); St. Paul, Minn. 

DAVIS, John W. (lawyer); Clarksburg, W. 
Va., Apr. 13, 1873. 

DAVIS, Stuart (painter); 
Pa., Dec. 7, 1894. 

DAY, Dennis (singer); 
May 21, 1917. 

DAY, Doris (Doris von Kappelhoff) 
(singer); Cincinnati, Ohio, Apr. 3, 1924. 

DAY, Laraine (Loraine Johnson) (ac- 
tress); Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 18, 1920. 

DEAN, Dizzy (Jay Hanna Dean) (baseball 
player); Lucas, Ark., Jan. 16, 1911. 

DEFAUW, Désiré (orchestra conductor); 
Ghent, Belg., Sept. 5, 1885. 

DE GAULLE, Charles (French statesman) ; 
Lille, Fr., Nov. 22, 1890. 

DE HAVEN, Gloria (actress); Los Angeles, 
Calif., July 23. 

DE HAVILAND, Olivia (ewwessy: 
Jap., July 1, 1916. 

DE KOONING, William (painter); 
dam, Neth., 1904. 

DE LA MARE, Walter (poet); 
Eng., Apr. 25, 1873. 

DELLO JOIO, Norman (composer) ; 
York City, Jan. 24, 1913. 

DEMARET, Jim (golfer); 
May 10, 1910. 

DEMILLE, Agnes 

' York City. 

DEMILLE, Cecil B. (movie director); Ash- 
field, Mass., Aug. 12, 1881. 


Philadelphia, 


New York City, 


Tokyo, 
Rotter- 
Charlton, 
New 
Houston, Tex., 


(choreographer); New 


DEMPSEY, Jack (William H.) (boxer); 
Manassa, Colo., June 24, 1894. 
DERAIN, André (painter); Chatou, Fr., 


June 10, 1880. 

DEREK, John (actor); Hollywood, Calif., 
Aug. 12, 1926. 

DE SICA, Vittorio (actor & movie direc- 
tor); Sora, It., July 7, 1901. 

DEUTSCH, Babette (poet & novelist); 
New York City, Sept. 22, 1895, 

pE VALERA, Eamon (Irish statesman); 
New York City, Oct. 14, 1882. 

DEVINE, Andy (actor); Flagstaff, Ariz., 
Oct. 7, 1905, 

DE VOTO, Bernard (novelist & critic); 
Ogden, Utah, Jan. 11, 1897. 


DEWEY, Thomas E. (U. S. statesman) ; 
Owosso, Mich., Mar. 24, 1902. 
DE WILDE, Brandon (actor); New York 


City, Apr. 9, 1942. 

DIAMOND, David (composer); Rochester, 
N. Y., July 9, 1915. 

DIETRICH, Marlene (Maria Magdalena von 
Losch) (actress) ; Berlin, oe Dec. 27, 
1904, 


DILLARD, Harrison (hurdler); Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 8, 1923. 


DIMAGGIO, Dom (baseball player) ; San 
Francisco, Calif., Feb. 12, 1918. 


DIMAGGIO, Joe (baseball player); Mar- 
tinez, Calif., Nov. 25, 1914. . 

DISNEY, Walt (animated cartoonist); 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5, 1901. 

DOHNANYI, Ernst von (composer); Press- 
burg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. 


DOLIN, Anton (Patrick Healey-Kay) 
(dancer & choreographer); Slinfold, 
Sussex, Eng., July 27, 1904. 


DONAT, Robert (actor); Withington, Eng., 
Mar. 18, 1905. 


DONLEVY, Brian (aciae be Portadown, Ire., 
Feb. 9, 19038. 


DORATI, Antal (érah sete conductor) ; 
Budapest, Hung., Apr. 9, 1906. 


DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); Mahanoy 
Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. 

DOS PASSOS, John (novelist); Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 14, 1896. 


DOUGLAS, Kirk (Issur Danielovitch) (ac- 
tor); Amsterdam, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1916. 


DOUGLAS, Melvyn (Melvyn Hesselberg) 
(actor); Macon, Ga., Apr. 5, 1901. 


DOUGLAS, Paul (actor); Philadelphia, 
Pa., Apr. 11, 1907. 
DOUGLAS, William O. (U. S. jurist); 


Maine, Minn., Oct. 16, 1898. 


DOWLING, Eddie (actor & director); 
Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 9, 1894. 

DOWNEY, Morton (singer); Wallingford, 
Conn., Nov. 14, 1902, 


DRAKE, Alfred (singer & actor); New 
York City, Oct. 7, 1914. 
DRAPER, Paul (dancer); Florence, It., 


Oct. 25, 1911. 
DRAPER, Ruth (actress); New York City, 
Dec. 2, 1884. 
DRESSEN, Chuck (Charles) (baseball 
manager); Decatur, Ill., Sept. 20, 1898. 
DRU, Joanne (Joanne Letitia La Cock) 
(actress); Logan, W. Va., Jan. 31. 
DUCLOS, Jacques (French Communist 
leader); Louey, Fr., Oct. 2, 1896. 


DUFFY, Edmund (cartoonist); Jersey 
City, N. J., Mar. 1, 1899. 

pu MAURIER, Daphne (novelist); Lon- 
don, Eng., May 13, 1907. 

DUNCAN, Todd (singer); Danville, Ky., 
Feb. 12, 1903. 

DUNHAM, Katherine (dancer); Chicago, 
Nl. 

DUNNE, Irene (actress); Louisville, Ky., 


Dec. 20, 1904. 
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P eenne (Hana) (actress); Win- 
peg, Can., Dec. 4, 1922. 

DUROCHER, Leo (baseball manager); 
est Springfield, Mass., July 27, 1906. 
KES, Jimmie (baseball manager); 
hiladelphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1896. 


STMAN, Max (social writer); Canan- 


daigua, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1883. 
ars 

STINE, Billy (singer); 

. July 8, 1914. 

EDDY, Nelson (baritone) ; 

: R. I, June 29, 1901. 

N, Anthony (British statesman); Eng- 

a nd, June 12, 1897. 


J is LONDS, Walter (novelist) ; 
sx. July 15, 19038. 


: a André 
 -Rus., Dec. 21, 1917. 
YAUDI, Luigi (Italian statesman); 
_ Carru, Piedmont, It., Mar. 24, 1874. 
EINSTEIN, Albert (physicist); Ulm, Ger., 
Mar. 14, 1879. 
EISENHOWER, Dwight D. (U. S. states- 
man); Denison, Tex., Oct. 14, 1890. 


_ELDRIDGE, Florence (Florence McKech- 

nie) (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 5, 
1901. 

_ ELIOT, Thomas Stearns (poet); 

_ Mo., Sept. 26, 1888. 

_ ELIZABETH II (Queen of England); Lon- 

don, Eng., Apr. 21, 1926. 


ELLINGTON, Duke (Edward) (band 

leader); Washington, D. C., Apr. 29, 

oe) 1899, 

_ ELLIOTT, Bill (actor); Pattonsburg, Mo. 

ELMAN, Mischa (violinist); Stalnoye, 
Rus., Jan. 20, 1891. 


EMERSON, Faye (actress); Elizabeth, La., 
July 8, 1917. 


Pittsburgh, 


Providence, 


Boonville, 


(dancer); Moscow, 


St. Louis, 


_ ENESCO, Georges (composer); Dorohoi, 
2) Rum., Aug. 19, 1881. 
a EPSTEIN, Sir Jacob (sculptor); New York 


. City, Nov. 10, 1880. 


_ EVANS, Maurice (actor); Dorchester, Eng., 
> June 3, 1901. 
; EVELYN, Judith (actress); 
Dak., Mar. 20, 1913. 
EWELL, Tom (Yewell Tompkins) (actor); 
Owensboro, Ky., Apr. 29, 1909. 


Seneca, S. 


FADIMAN, Clifton (literary critic); New 
York City, May 15, 1904. 


_ FAIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr., 


: York City, Dec. 9, 1909. 


(actor); New 


‘Barcelona, Sp., Jan. 21, 

FAROUK I (former King of Egypt); Cairo, 4 

Egy., Feb. 11, 1920. ie 

FARRAR, Geraldine (soprano); 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1882. 

FARRELL, Eileen (soprano); Willimantic, 
Conn., 1920. 

FARRELL, James T. (novelist); 
Tll., Feb. 27, 1904. 

FAST, Howard (novelist); New York City, 
Nov. 11, 1914. 

FAULKNER, William (novelist) ; 
bany, Miss., Sept. 25, 1897. 

FAY, Frank (actor); San Francisco, Calif., 
Nov. 17, 1897. 

FAYE, Alice (Alice Leppert) 
New York City, May 5, 1915. 

FEININGER, Lyonel (painter); New York 
City, July 17, 1871. 

FELLER, Bobby (baseball player); Van 

Meter, Iowa, Nov. 3, 1918. q 


Melrose, 


Chicago, 


New Al- 


(actress); 


FERBER, Edna (novelist); Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Aug. 15, 1887. 
FERMI, Enrico (physicist); Rome, It., 


Sept. 29, 1901. 

FERNANDEL (Fernand Constantin) 
tor); Marseille, France, May 8, 1903. 

FERRER, Jose (actor); Puerto Rico, 1909. 

FERRER, Mel (actor); Elberon, N. J., Aug. 
25, 1917. 

FERRIS, Dan (athletic executive); Pawl- 
ing, N. Y., July 7, 1899. 

FEUCHTWANGER, Lion (novelist) ; 
nich, Ger., July 7, 1884. 

FIEDLER, Arthur (orchestra conductor) ; 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 17, 1894. 

FIELD, Betty (actress); Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 8, 1918. ‘ 

FIELD, Marshall, III (publisher) ; 
Tll., Sept. 28, 1893. 

FIELDS, Gracie (actress) ; 
Jan. 9, 1898. 

FISCHER, Edwin (pianist) ; 
Oct. 6, 1886. 

FISHER, Dorothy Canfield (novelist); 
Lawrence, Kans., Feb. 17, 1879. 

FISHER, Eddie (singer); Philadelphia, Pa. 

FISHER, Ham (Hammond) (cartoonist); 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

FISHER, Vardis (novelist); 
Mar. 31, 1895. 


FITZGERALD, Barry (William J. Shields) 
(actor); Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888, 

FITZGERALD, Ella (singer); 
News, Va., Apr. 25, 1918. 

FITZGERALD, Geraldine (actress); Dub- 


lin, Ire., Nov. 24, 1914. r 


(ac- 


Mu- 


Chicago, 
Rochdale, Eng., 


Basel, Switz., 


Annis, Idaho, 


Newport 


FITZSIMMONS, _ Sunn Jim (horse 
trainer); Sheepshead” SINCE.) Gly: 
23, 1874. 

FLAGSTAD, Kirsten (soprano); Hamar, 


Nor., July 12, 1895, 

FLAM, Herbert (tennis player); Brooklyn, 
Nein. OGh, 27, 1928. 

FLEMING, Sir Alexander (bacteriologist) ; 
Lochfield, Eng., 1881. 

FLEMING, Rhonda (Marilyn Louis) (ac- 
tress); Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 10, 1923. 

FLYNN, Errol (actor); Hobart, Tasmania, 
June 20, 1909. 

FOCH, Nina (actress); Leyden, Neth., Apr. 
20, 1924. 
FONDA, Henry (actor); 
Nebr., May 16, 1905. 
FONTAINE, Joan (actress); Tokyo, Jap., 
Oct. 22, 1917. 

FONTANNE, Lynn 
Eng., 1887. 

FONTEYN, Margot (Margaret Hookham) 
(dancer); Reigate, Eng., May 18, 1919. 

FORD, Glenn (Gwyllyn Ford) (actor); 
Quebec, Can., May 1, 19??. 

FORD, Henry, II (industrialist); Detroit, 
Mich., Sept. 4, 1917. 

FORD, John (movie director); Cape Eliza- 
beth, Maine, Feb. 1, 1895. 

FORESTER, Cecil Scott (novelist); Cairo, 
Egypt, Aug. 27, 1899. 
FORSTER, Edward M. 

land, 1879. 


FORSYTHE, John (actor); 
N. J., Jan. 29, 1918. 


Grand Island, 


(actress); London, 


(novelist); Eng- 


Penns Grove, 


FOSS, Lukas (composer); Berlin, Ger., 
Aug. 15, 1922. 

FOWLER, Gene (biographer); Denver, 
Colo., 1890. 

FRANCAIX, Jean (composer); Le Mans, 
Fr., May 23, 1912. 

FRANCESCATTI, Zino (violinist); Mar- 
seille, Fr., Aug. 9, 1905. 

FRANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs) (ac- 
tress); Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 13, 
1905. 


FRANCO, Francisco (Spanish piepeemiat) 
El Ferrol, Sp., Dec. 4, 1892. 
FRANKEN, Rose (dramatist & novelist) ; 
Gainesville, Tex., 1898. 
FRANKFURTER, Felix (U. S. 
Vienna, Aus., Nov. 15, 1882. 
FRASER, Laura Gardin (sculptor); Chi- 
cago, Ill., Sept. 14, 1889. 
FRAWLEY, William (actor); 
Iowa, Feb. 26, 1893. 
FREDERICK IX (King of Denmark); nr. 
Copenhagen, Den., Mar. 11, 1899. 
FRICK, Ford C. (baseball executive); Wa- 
waka, Ind., Dec. 19, 1894. 


jurist) ; 


Burlington, 


FRIML, Rudolf (composer); 
Czech., Dec. 7, 1884. 


FRISCH, Frank F. apace: player) ; New — 
York City, Sept. 9, 1898. 


Prague, 


FROMAN, Jane (singer); St. Louis, Mo., 4 


Nov. 10, 1911. 
FROST, Robert (poet); 
Calif., Mar. 26, 1875. 
FRY, Christopher (dramatist); 

Eng., Dec. 18, 1907. 
FUCHS, Jim (shotputter) ; 

Dec. 6, 1927. 
FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (orchestra con- 

ductor); Berlin, Ger., Jan. 25, 1886. 


Bristol, 


Chicago, Tl., 


GABIN, Jean (actor); Paris, Fr., 
1904. ' 


GABLE, Clark (actor); Cadiz, Ohio, Feb. 1, 
1901. 

GABOR, Eva (actress); Budapest, Hung. 

GABOR, Zsa Zsa (Sari) (actress); Buda- 
pest, Hung. 

GALLICO, Paul (author); New York City, 
July 26, 1897. 

GALLI-CURCI, Amelita (soprano) ; 
It., Nov. 18, 1889. 

GALLUP, George H. (public opinion statis- 
tician); Jefferson, Iowa, Nov. 18, 1901. 

GANNETT, Frank E. (publisher); Bristol, 
N. Y., Sept. 15, 1876. 

GANNETT, Lewis (literary critic); Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1891. 

GARBO, Greta (Greta Gustafsson) (ac- 
tress); Stockholm, Swed., Sept. 18, 1905. 

GARDEN, Mary (soprano); Aberdeen, Scot., 
Feb. 20, 1877. 

GARDINER, Reginald (actor) ; 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. 

GARDNER, Ava (actress); Smithfield, N. C. 

GARDNER, Ed (Edward Poggenberg) (ac- 


Milan, 


Wimbledon, 


tor); Astoria, N. Y., June 29, 1905. 

GARDNER, Erle Stanley (novelist); Mal- 
den, Mass., July 17, 1889, 

GARGAN, William (actor); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 17, 1905. 

GARLAND, Judy (Frances Gumm) (ac- 
tress); Grand Rapids, Minn., June 10, 
1922. 

GARROWAY, Dave (comedian); Schnec- 


tady, N. Y., July 18, 1913. 
GARSON, Greer (actress); County Down, 
Ire. 


GASSMAN, Vittorio (actor) ; 
Sept. 1, 1922. 


GAVILAN, Kid (Gerardo Gonzalez) 
(boxer); Camagtiey, Cuba, Jan. 6, 1926. 


GAXTON, William (Arturo Caxiola) (ac- 


Genoa, Italy, 


tor); San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2, 1893. 
GAYNOR, Mitzi (actress); Chicago, I11., 
Sept. 4. 


May 17, 


pe en a we a 


San Francisco, 


o Bs 


calvedat  ie 


Norman Kedisa! designer); 
fich., ‘Apr. 27, 1893. 


eo. (actor); London, Eng., 1905. 

EF Gladys (Gladys Clare) (ac- 
an "patton, Maine, Sept. 13, 1904. 
G ee , Grace (actress); New York City, 
] “25, 1880. 


15 1896. 


pr. 14, 1904. 
KING, Walter (pianist); Lyon, Fr., 
. 5, 1895. 
‘LI, Beniamino (tenor); Rencanati, It., 
ar. 20, 1890. 
ES, Warren (baseball executive); Tis- 
wa, Ill., May 28, 1896. 
BEL, Bernard F. (merchant); 
ennes, Ind., Apr. 10, 1885. 
GISH, Dorothy (actress); Massillon, Ohio, 
far. 11, 1898. 
C ISH, Lillian (actress); Springfield, Ohio, 
Oct. 14, 1896. 
G LEASON, Jackie (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
_ Feb. 26, 1916. 
GLEASON, James (actor); 
May 23, 1886. 
GODDARD, Paulette (actress); 
_ Neck, Navowwsune s, 1911: 
GODFREY, Arthur (entertainer); 
York City, Aug. 31, 1903. 
GOLDBERG, Rube (Reuben) (cartoonist) ; 
San Francisco, Calif., July 4, 1883. 
GOLDEN, John (play producer); New York 
_ City, June 27, 1874. 
GOLDING, Louis (novelist); 
; Eng., Nov. 19, 1895. 
GOLDMAN, Edwin Franko (composer & 
conductor); Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1878. 
GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish) 
(movie producer); Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 
GOLSCHMANN, Vladimir (orchestra con- 
ductor); Paris, Fr., Dec. 16, 1893. 
GONZALES, Pancho (Richard) (tennis 
player); Los Angeles, Calif., May 9, 1928. 
GOODMAN, Benny (clarinetist); Chicago, 
' Tll., May 30, 1909. 
- GOOSSENS, Eugene (orchestra conduc- 
4 tor); London, Eng., May 26, 1893. 
4 GORDON, Max (play producer); New York 
i City, 1892. 
GORDON, Ruth (actress); 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1896. 
GOSDEN, Freeman F. See Amos. 


Vin- 


New York City, 
Great 


New 


Manchester, 


Wollaston, 


GOULD, Chester (cartoonist); Pawnee, 
Okla., 1900. 
GOULD, Morton (composer); Richmond 


q Hill, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1913. 


GRAHAM, Martha = (ehokenetentat eaErps 
burgh, Pa. 

GRAHAME, Gloria (Gloria Grahame Holl- 
ward) (actress); Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 
28, 1925. 


GRAINGER, Percy (pianist); 
Austr., July 8, 1882. 

GRANGE, Red (Harold) (football player); 
Forksyille, Pa., June 13, 1904. 

GRANGER, Farley (actor); 
Calif., July 1, 1925. 

GRANGER, Stewart (James Stewart) (ac- 
tor); May 6, 1913. 

GRANT, Cary (Archibald A. Leach) (ac- 
tor); Bristol, Eng., Jan. 18, 1904. 

GRAVES, Robert (poet & novelist); Lon- 
don, Eng., July 26, 1895. 

GRAY, Harold (cartoonist); Kankakee, IIl., 
Jan. 20, 1894. 

GRAYSON, Kathryn (Zelma Hedrick) (ac- 
tress); Winston-Salem, N. C. 

GRECO, José (dancer); Montorio nei Fren- 
tani, It., Dec. 23, 1918. 

GREEN, Julian (novelist); Paris, Fr., Sept. 
6, 1900. 


Melbourne, 


San Jose, 


GREEN, Paul (dramatist); © Lillington, 
N. C., Mar. 17, 1894. 

GREENBERG, Hank (baseball player); 
New York City, Jan. 1, 1911. 

GREENE, Graham (novelist); Berkham- 
stead, Eng., Oct. 2, 1904. 

GREENE, Richard (actor); Plymouth, 
Eng., Aug. 25, 1918. 

GREGORY, Horace (poet); Milwaukee, 


Wis., Apr. 10, 1898. 


GRIFFITH, Clark C. (baseball executive) ; 
Clear Creek, Mo., Nov. 20, 1869. 

GROFE, Ferde (composer); New York City, 
Mar. 27, 1892. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. (Soviet statesman) ; 
Starye Gromyki, Rus., July 5, 1909. 


GROPIUS, Walter (architect); Berlin, Ger., 
May 18, 1883. 


GROPPER, William (painter); New York 
City, Dec. 3, 1897. 


GROSZ, George (painter); Berlin, Ger., 
July 26, 1893. ; 
GROVE, Lefty (Robert M.) (baseball 


player); Lonaconing, Md., Mar. 6, 1900. 


GUEST, Edgar (poet); Birmingham, Eng., 
Aug. 20, 1881. 


GUINNESS, Alec (actor); 
London, Eng., Apr. 2, 1914. 


GUITRY, Sacha (Alexandre) (movie direc- 
tor); St. Petersburg, Rus., Feb. 21, 1885. 


Marylebone, 


Who's Who 


GUNTHER, John (journalist & author); 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 30, 1901. 

GUSTAVUS VI (King of Sweden); Stock- 
holm, Swed., Noy. 11, 1882. 

GUTHRIE, Alfred B., Jr. (novelist); Bed- 
ford, Ind., Jan. 18, 1901. 

GWENN, Edmund (actor); London, Eng., 
Sept. 26, 1877. 


HAAKON VII (King of Norway); Den- 
mark, Aug. 3, 1872. 

HACKETT, Francis (critic & novelist); 
Kilkenny, Ire., Jan. 21, 1883. 

HAGEN, Uta (actress); Gottingen, Ger., 
June 12, 1919. 

HAGEN, Walter (golfer); Rochester, N. Y., 
Dec. 21, 1892. 

HAILE SELASSIE I (Emperor of Ethiopia); 
Ethiopia, July 17, 1891. 

HALAS, George (football coach); Chicago, 
Tl., Feb. 2, 1895. 

HALEY, Jack (actor); Boston, Mass., Aug. 
10, 1902. 

HAMMARSKJOLD, Dag (Sec. Gen. of 
U. N.); Jonkoping, Swed., July 29, 1905. 

HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar, II (librettist); 
New York City, July 12, 1895. 

HAMMETT, Dashiell (novelist); St. Marys 
Co., Md., May 27, 1894. 

HAMPDEN, Walter (Walter 
Dougherty) (actor); Brooklyn, 
June 30, 1879. 

HANDY, William C. (blues composer); 
Florence, Ala., Nov. 16, 1873. 


HANSON, Howard (composer); 
Nebr., Oct. 28, 1896. 

HARDWICKE, Sir Cedric (actor); 
Eng., Feb. 19, 1893. 

HARRIDGE, Will (baseball 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1886. 

HARRIMAN, W. Averell (U. S. statesman) ; 
Nov. 15, 1891. 

HARRIS, Bucky (Stanley R.) (baseball 
manager); Port Jervis, N. Y., Nov. 8, 
1896. 

HARRIS, Jed (stage producer); 
Aus., Feb. 25, 1900. 

HARRIS, Julie (actress); 
Mich., Dec. 2, 1925. 

HARRIS, Phil (band leader); Linton, Ind., 
June 24, 1906. 

HARRIS, Roy (composer) ; 
Okla., Feb. 12, 1898. 

HARRISON, Rex (actor); 
Mar. 5, 1908. 

HART, Moss (dramatist); New York City, 
Oct, 24, 1904. 

HAVOC, June (June Hovick) 
Seattle, Wash. 


HAYES, Alfred (novelist); London, 1911. 


Hampden 
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Wahoo, 


Lye, 


executive) ; 


Vienna, 


Grosse Pointe, 


Lincoln Co., 


Huyton, Eng., 


(actress) ; 


HAYES, Helen (Helen Brown) (actress); . 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 10, 1900. 


HAYES, Roland (tenor); Curryville, Ga., 


June 3, 1887. 
HAYMES, Dick (singer); Argentina. 
HAYWARD, Louis (actor); Johannesburg, 
So. Af., Mar. 19, 1909. 
HAYWARD, Susan (Edythe Marrener) (ac- 
tress); Brooklyn, N. Y., June 30, 1919. 
HAYWORTH, Rita (Margarita Cansino) 
(actress); New York City, Oct. 17, 1918. 

HEARST, David W. (publisher); New York 
City, Dec. 2, 1915. 

HEARST, Randolph A, (publisher); New 
York City, Dec. 2, 1915. 

HEARST, William Randolph, Jr. (pub- 
lisher); New York City, Jan. 27, 1908. 

HEATTER, Gabriel (radio commentator) ; 
New York City, 1890. 

HECHT, Ben (novelist & dramatist); New 
York City, Feb. 28, 1894, 

HEFLIN, Van (actor); Walters, Okla., Dec. 
13, 1910. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha (violinist); Vilna, Rus., 
Feb. 2, 1901. 

HELLMAN, Lillian (dramatist); New Or- 
leans, La., June 20, 1905. 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest (novelist); 
Park, Ill., July 21, 1898. 

HENDERSON, Skitch (pianist); Birming- 
ham, Eng., Jan. 27, 1918. 

HENIE, Sonja (skater); Oslo, Nor., Apr. 8, 
1913. 

HENREID, Paul (actor); Trieste, It., Jan. 
10, 1908. 

HEPBURN, Audrey 
Belg., May 4, 1929. 

HEPBURN, Katharine (actress); Hartford, 
Conn., 1909. 

HERBLOCK (Herbert L. Block) (cartoon- 
ist); Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13, 1909. 

HERMAN, Woody (band leader); Milwau- 
kee, Wis., May 16, 1913. 

HERSEY, John R. (novelist); 
China, June 17, 1914. 

HERSHEY, Lewis B. (U. S. major general) ; 
Steuben Co., Ind., Sept. 12, 1893. 

HERSHOLT, Jean (actor); Copenhagen, 
Den., July 12, 1886. 

HESS, Dame Myra (pianist); London, Eng., 
Feb. 25, 1890. 

HESTON, Charlton (actor); Evanston, MIL, 
Oct. 4, 1924. 

HILDEGARDE (Hildegarde Loretta Sell) 
(entertainer); Adell, Wis., Feb. 1, 1906. 

HILLER, Wendy (actress); Branhall, Eng., 
Aug. 15, 1912. 


HILLIARD, Harriet (Peggy Lou Snyder) 
(actress & singer); Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oak 


Brussels, 


(actress) ; 


Tientsin, 
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er. Gano 16, 1895. 
OHITO— (Emperor of Japan); Japan, 
. 29, 1901. 
COCK, Alfred J. (movie director) ; 
and, Aug. 13, 1899. 
(I MINH (Indo-Chinese rebel leader) ; 
am, Indo-China, c.1891. 
BSON, Laura Z. (Laura K. Zametkin) 
(novelist) ; New York City. 
F BSON, Valerie (actress); Larne, N. Ire., 
1918. 
TAK, John (actor); 
PG. 
H OFFMAN, Paul G. (industrialist & ad- 
inistrator) ; Chicago, Ill., Apr. 26, 1891. 
MANN, Josef (pianist); Cracow, Pol., 
an. 20, 1876. 
HOGAN, Ben (golfer); Dublin, Tex., Aug. 
ments 1912, 
HOLDEN, William 
_ Beedle, Jr.) (actor) ; 
17, 1918. 
B: OLLIDAY, Judy (actress); 
_ City, June 21, 1923. 
HOLM, Celeste (actress & singer); 
York City, Apr. 29, 1919. 
HOLT, Tim (actor); Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Pemen.. 5, 1918, 
HOMOLKA, Oscar (actor); Vienna, Aus., 
+1901. 
HHONEGGER, Arthur (composer); Le Havre, 
_ Fr., Mar. 10, 1892. 
HOOK, Sidney (philosopher) ; 
City, Dec. 20, 1902. 
HOOVER, Herbert C. (U. S. statesman); 
West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874. 
HOPE, Bob (comedian); London, Eng., 
May 29, 1903. 
HOPKINS, Miriam (actress); Bainbridge, 
Ga., Oct. 18, 1902. 
_ HOPPE, Willie (billiards player); Cornwall, 
_ N. Y., Oct. 11, 1887. 
HOPPER, Edward (painter); Nyack, N. Y., 
July 22, 1882. 
HORNE, Lena (singer); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
me 1918: 
HORNSBY, Rogers (baseball manager); 
os Winters, Tex., Apr. 27, 1896. 
HOROWITZ, Vladimir (pianist); 
Rus., Oct 1, 1904. 

HOUSMAN, Laurence (dramatist & novel- 
ist); Bromsgrove, Eng., July 18, 1865. 
HOWARD, Roy W. (publisher); Gano, 

i Ohio, Jan. 1, 1883. 
HUBBELL, Carl (baseball player); 
thage, Mo., June 22, 1903. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


(William Franklin 
O’Fallon, Ill., Apr. 


New York 


New 


New York 


Kiev, 


Car- 


inte 


nats 


RULE, Seley) (2 
. 3, 1890. 


HULL, Josephine Kactrensin Newtoxiysliat 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. 


HUNT, Marsha (actress); 
Oct. 17, 1917. 


HUNTER, Kim (Janet Cole) 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 12, 1922. 


HUSSEY, Ruth (actress); Providence, R. I. 

HUSTON, John (movie director); Nevada, 
Mo., Aug. 5, 1906. 

HUTCHINS, Robert M. (educator); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 175, 1899: 


Chicago, IIl., 


(actress) ; 


HUTTON, Betty (Betty Thornberg) 
(singer); Battle Creek, Mich., Feb. 26, 
1921. 


HUXLEY, Aldous (novelist) ; 
Eng., July 26, 1894. 


Godalming, 


HUXLEY, Julian S. (biologist); England, 
June 22, 1887. 
IBERT, Jacques (composer); Paris, Fr., 


Aug. 15, 1890. 
INGE, William (dramatist); Independence, 
Kans., May 3, 1913. 
IRELAND, John (actor); 
Can., Jan. 30, 1915. 
ISHERWOOD, Christopher (novelist); Dis- 
ley, Cheshire, Eng., Aug. 26, 1904. 

ISTOMEN, Eugene (pianist); New York 
City, Nov. 26, 1925. 

ITURBI, José (pianist); Valencia, Sp., Nov. 
28, 1895. 

IVES, Burl (folksinger); Hunt, IIl., 
14, 1909. 


Vancouver, B. C., 


June 


JACKSON, Charles 
N. J., Apr. 6, 1903. 

JACKSON, Robert H. (U.S. jurist); Spring 
Creek, Pa., Feb. 13, 1892. 

JAFFE, Sam (actor); New York City, Mar. 
8, 1898. 

JAGEL, Frederick (tenor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 10, 1897. 

JAGGER, Dean (actor); 
7, 1903. 

JAMES, Harry (trumpeter); Albany, Ga., 
Mar. 15, 1916. 

JAMESON, Margaret Storm 
Whitby, Eng., 1897. 

JANIS, Elsie (Elsie Bierbower) (actress); 
Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 16, 1889. 

JANSSEN, Herbert (baritone) ; 
Ger. 

JEANMAIRE, Renée (dancer & actress); 
Paris, Fr., Apr. 29, 1924. 

JEBB, Sir Gladwyn (British statesman); 
England, Apr. 25, 1900. 


(novelist); Summit, 


Lima, Ohio, Noy. 


(novelist) ; 


Cologne, 
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JEFFERS, Robinson (poet); Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Jan. 10, 1887. 


JEPSON, Helen (soprano); Titusville, Pa., 
Noy. 25, 1907. 


JERITZA, Maria (soprano); Briinn, Aus., 
Oct. 6, 1887. 


JESSEL, George (comedian); New York 
City, Apr. 3, 1898. 

JESSUP, Philip C. (U. S. statesman); New 
York City, Jan. 5, 1897. 

JOHN, Augustus (painter); Tenby, Wales, 
Jan. 4, 1879. 

JOHNS, Glynis (actress); Durban, So. Af., 
Oct. 5, 1928. 

JOHNSON, Celia (actress); 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1908. 

JOHNSON, Chick (Harold) 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 5, 1895. 

JOHNSON, Hall (choral director); Athens, 
Ga., Mar. 12, 1888. 

JOHNSON, Josephine Winslow (novelist) ; 
Kirkwood, Mo., June 20, 1910. 

JOHNSON, Van (actor); Newport, R. I., 
Aug. 20, 1916. 

JOLIOT-CURIE, Frédéric 
Paris, Fr., Mar. 19, 1900. 

JOLIOT-CURIE, Iréne (physicist); France, 
Sept. 12, 1897. 

JONES, Bobby (golfer); Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 
17, 1902. 


JONES, James (novelist); Robinson, IIl., 
Nov. 6, 1921. 


JONES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley) (actress); 
Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 2, 1919. 


JONES, Robert Edmond (stage designer) ; 
Milton, N. H., Dec. 12, 1887. 


JORDAN, James. See McGee. 

JORDAN, Marian. See McGee. 

JORY, Victor (actor); Dawson, Can., Nov. 
23, 1902. 

JOSEPHSON, Matthew (critic & biogra- 
pher); Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1899. 

JOSLYN, Allyn (actor); Milford, Pa., July 
21, 1905. 

JOURDAN, Louis (actor); 
June 18, 1921. 

JULIANA (Queen of Netherlands); The 
Hague, Neth., Apr. 30, 1909. 

JUNG, Carl G. (psychiatrist); Basel, Switz., 
July, 26, 1875. 


Richmond, 


(comedian) ; 


(physicist) ; 


Marseille, Fr., 


KABALEVSKY, Dmitri (composer); Petro- 
grad, Rus., Dec. 30, 1904. 

KAISER, Henry J. (industrialist); Sprout 
Brook, N. Y., May 9, 1882. 


KALTENBORN, Hans V. (radio commen- 
tator); Milwaukee, Wis., July, 9, 1878. 


eee 


KANIN, Garson (dramatist & director); 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1912. 


KANTOR, MacKinlay (novelist) ; Webster 
City, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1904. 

KANTOR, Morris (painter); Russia, Apr. 
15, 1896. 

KARLOFF, Boris (Charles E. Pratt) (ac- 
tor); Dulwich, Eng., Nov. 28, 1887. 

KAUFFMANN, Samuel H. (publisher); 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 24, 1898. 

KAUFMAN, George S. (dramatist); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 16, 1889. 


KAYE, Danny (David Daniel Kominski) 
(comedian); Brooklyn, N, Y., Jan. 18, 
1913. 

KAYE, Nora (Nora Koreff) 
New York City, 1920. 

KAYE, Sammy (band leader); Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mar. 13, 1910. 

KAZAN, Elia (movie & stage director); 
Istanbul, Turk., Sept. 7, 1909. 

KAZIN, Alfred (literary critic); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 5, 1915. 

KEATON, Buster (comedian); 
Kans., Oct. 4, 1896. 

KEEL, Howard (singer & actor); Gillespie, 
Ml. 

KELLAND, Clarence Budington (novelist) ; 
Portland, Mich., July 11, 1881. 

KELLY, Emmett (clown); Sedan, Kans., 
1898. 

KELLY, Gene 
Aug. 23, 1912. 

KELLY, Paul (actor); 
Aug. 8, 1899. 

KELLY, Walt (cartoonist) ; 
Pa., 1914. 

KENNEDY, Arthur (actor); 
Mass., Feb. 17, 1914. 

KENNEDY, Margaret (novelist); London, 
Eng., 1896. 

KENT, Rockwell (painter); 
Heights, N. Y., June 21, 1882. 

KERR, Deborah (actress); Helensburgh, 
Scot., Sept. 30, 1921. 

KETTERING, Charles F. (engineer); nr. 
Loudonville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1876. 


KEYES, Evelyn (actress); Port Arthur, Tex. 


KEYES, Frances Parkinson (novelist); 
Univ. of Va., July 21, 1885. 

KHACHATURIAN, Aram (composer); Tif- 
lis, Rus., June 6, 1903. 

KIEPURA, Jan (tenor); 
May 16, 1902. 

KIERAN, John (author); New York City, 
Aug. 2, 1892. 

KILGALLEN, Dorothy (columnist); Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 3, 1913. 


(ballerina) ; 


Piqua, 


(actor); Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, 


Worcester, 


Tarrytown 


Sosnowiec, Pol., 


ER, Ralph (baseball player); Santa 
cag N. Mex., Oct. 27, 1922. 
Dennis (actor); Coventry, 
’ 2, 1897. 

G, Henry (movie director); Christian- 
urg, Va., Jan. 24, 1896. 

NG, Wayne (band leader); Savannah, 
Feb. 18, 1901. 

‘SLEY, Sidney (Sidney Kirschner) 
New York City, Oct. 18, 


Eng., 


as INSEY, Alfred C. (zoologist & sexologist) ; 
"Hoboken, N. J., June 23, 1894. 


: ‘KIPHUTH, Robert J. H. (swimming coach) ; 
- Tonowanda, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1890. 
-KIPNIS, Alexander (basso); Ukraine, Feb. 
eit, 1, 1896. 

K RK, Lisa (singer); Charleroi, Pa. 


RKPATRICK, Ralph (harpsichordist) ; 
Leominster, Mass., June 10, 1911. 


STEN, Dorothy (soprano); Montclair, 
_N. J., July 6, 1919. 


KLEMPERER, Otto (orchestra conductor) ; 
Breslau, Ger., 1885. 


KNIGHT, John S. (publisher); Bluefield, 
Wz Va., Oct. 26, 1894. 


_ KNOX, Alexander (actor); Strathroy, Can., 
mean. 16,1907. 


-KODALY, Zoltan (composer); Kecskemét, 
_-Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. 


KOESTLER, Arthur (novelist); Budapest, 
' Hung., Sept. 5, 1905. 


KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (painter); Péchlarn, 
Aus., Mar. 1, 1886. 


; _ KORDA, Sir Alexander (movie producer) ; 
Turkeve, Hung., Sept. 16, 1893. 


 KORJUS, Miliza (soprano); Warsaw, Pol., 
Aug. 18, 1909. 


KOSTELANETZ, Andre (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Petrograd, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901. 


_ KRAMER, John A, (tennis player); Las 
xe Vegas, Nev., Aug. 1, 1921. 


_ KRAMER, Stanley E. (movie producer); 
New York City, Sept. 29, 1913. 


KREISLER, Fritz (violinist); Vienna, Aus., 
Feb. 2, 1875. 


_ KRENEK, Ernst (composer); Vienna, Aus., 

= Aug. 23, 1900. 

+ KROCK, Arthur (journalist); 

: 1886. 

KROLL, Leon (painter); New York City, 
Dec. 6, 1884. 


KRUGER, Otto (actor); 
Sept. 6, 1885. 


4 KRUPA, Gene (drummer & band leader); 
B. ‘2 


Nov. 16, 


Toledo, Ohio, 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 15, 1909. 


KUBELIK, staat enabieatidte condu 
Bychory, Czech., June 29, 1914, - = i¢i 

KULLMAN, Charles (tenor); New Haven, ~ 
Conn., Jan. 13, 1903. oe 

KURENKO, Maria (soprano); Moscow, — 
Rus., 1899. 

KURTZ, Efrem (orchestra conductor); 
Petrograd, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 


KYSER, Kay (band leader); 
Mount, N. C., June 18, 1905. 


Rocky 


LADD, Alan (actor); Hot Springs, Ark., 
Sept. 3, 1913. 


LA FARGE, Christopher (poet & novelist) ; 
New York City, Dec. 10, 1897. 


LA FARGE, Oliver (author & anthropolo- 
gist); New York City, Dec. 19, 1901. | 

LAHR, Bert (Irving Lahrheim) (come- 
dian); New York City, Aug. 13, 1895. 

LAINE, Frankie Chicago, I11., 
Mar. 30, 1913. 

LAKE, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ac- 
tress); Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1919. 

LAMARR, Hedy (actress); Vienna, Aus. 

LAMAS, Fernando (actor); Buenos Aires, 
Arg., Jan. 9. 

LAMBEAU, Curly (E. L.) (football coach) ; | 
Green Bay, Wis., Apr. 9, 1898. ; 

LAMOUR, Dorothy (actress); New Orleans, 
La., Dec. 10, 1914. 

LANCASTER, Burt 
City, Nov. 2, 1913. 

LANCHESTER, Elsa (Elsa Sullivan) (ac- 
tress); London, Eng., Oct. 28, 1902. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda  (harpsichordist) ; 
Warsaw, Pol., July 5, 1877. 

LANG, Fritz (movie director) ; 
Aus., Dec. 5, 1890. 

LANG, Harold (dancer & actor); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

LANGFORD, Frances (singer); Lakeland, 
Fla., Apr. 4, 1913. 

LANGFORD, Sam (boxer); Weymouth, No. 
Ire., Feb. 12, 1880. 


LANGMUIR, Irving (chemist); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 31, 1881. 


LANIEL, Joseph (French statesman); Nor- 
mandy, Fr., 1890. 


LANZA, Mario (Alfredo Arnold Cocozza) 
(tenor); Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31, 1921. 

LARSEN, Arthur (tennis player); San 
Leandro, Calif., Apr. 17, 1925. 


LAUGHTON, Charles (actor); Scarborough, 
Eng., July 1, 1899. 


LAWFORD, Peter (actor); mie Eng., 
Sept. 7, 1923. 


(singer) ; 


(actor); New York 


Vienna, 


a 


a 


a ae | ere 


LAWRENCE, Marjorie (soprano); Deans 
Marsh, Austr., Feb. 17, 1909. , 


LAWSON, John Howard (dramatist); New 
York City, Sept. 25, 1895. 

LEAF, Munro (children’s writer); Hamil- 
ton, Md., Dec. 4, 1905. 


LEAHY, Frank (football coach); O'Neill, 
Nebr., Aug. 21, 1908. 


LE CORBUSIER (Charles-Edouard Jean- 
neret) (architect); La Chaux De Fonds, 
Switz., Oct. 6, 1887. 


LEE, Gypsy Rose (Rose Hovic) (enter- 
tainer); Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914. 


LEE, Peggy (singer); Jamestown, N. Dak., 
1921. 


LE GALLIENNE, Eva (actress & director); 
London, Eng., Jan. 11, 1899. 


LEGER, Fernand (painter); near Liseaux, 
Fr., Feb. 1881. 

LEHMANN, Lotte (soprano); 
Ger., July 2, 1885. 


LEHMANN, Rosamond (novelist); London, 
Eng., 1903. 


LEIGH, Janet (Jeanette Morrison) (ac- 
tress); Merced, Calif., July 6, 1927. 


LEIGH, Vivien (Vivian Hartley) (actress); 
Darjeeling, India, Nov. 5, 1913. 


LEINSDORP, Erich (orchestra conductor) ; 
Vienna, Aus., Feb. 4, 1912. 


LERNER, Max (social writer); Minsk, Rus., 
Dec. 20, 1902. 


LEROY, Mervyn (movie producer & direc- 
tor); San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900. 


LESLIE, Joan (Joan Brodell) (actress) ; 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 26, 1925. 


LEVANT, Oscar (pianist); Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Dec. 27, 1906. 


LEVENE, Sam (actor); New York City, 
1907. 


LEVENSON, Sam 
Dec. 28, 1911. 


LEVI, Carlo (novelist); Turin, It., 1902. 
LEWIS, Jerry (comedian); Newark, N. J., 
Mar. 16, 1926. 


LEWIS, Joe E. (comedian); New York City, 


LEWIS, John lL. (labor leader); Lucas, 
Iowa, Feb. 12, 1880. 

LEWIS, Monica (singer & actress) ; Chicago, 
Tll., May 5. 

LEWISOHN, Ludwig (novelist & critic); 
Berlin, Ger., May 30, 1883. 

LIBERACE (Wladzin Liberace) (pianist) ; 
West Milwaukee, Wis., May 1920. 


LIE, Trygve (former U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral); Oslo, Nor., July 16, 1896. 

LILLIE, Beatrice (actress) ; Toronto, Can., 
May 29, 1898. 

LILLIENTHAL, David E. (U.S. statesman) ; 
Morton, Ill., July 8, 1899. 


Perleberg, 


(comedian); Russia, 


LIN Yutang (philosopher); Changchow, — 


China, Oct. 10, 1895. 


LINDBERGH, Charles A. (aviator); De- 
troit, Mich., Feb. 4, 1902. ‘ 


LINDSAY, Howard (dramatist); Water- 
ford, N. Y., Mar. 29, 1889. 


LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor); Druskie- 
niki, Lith., Aug. 22, 1891. 


LIPPMANN, Walter (social writer); New 
York City, Sept. 23, 1889. 


LIST, Emanuel (basso); Vienna, Aus., Mar. 
22, 1891. 


LIST, Eugene (pianist); Calif., 1921. 


LITTLE, Lou (football coach); Leominster, 
Mass., Dec. 6, 1893. 


LIVESY, Roger (actor); Barry, Wales, June 
25, 1906. : 


LLEWELLYN, Richard (novelist); St. Da- 
vid’s, Wales. 


LLOYD, Harold (comedian); Burchard, 
Nebr., Apr. 20, 1894. 
LOCKE, Bobby (Arthur D.) (golfer); 


Germiston, Transvaal, So. Af., Nov. 20, 
1917. 

LOCKHART, Gene (actor); London, Can., 
July 25, 1892. 

LOCKWOOD, Margaret (actress); Karachi, 
India, 1916. 

LOESSER, Frank (song writer); New York 
City, June 29, 1910. 

LOGAN, Joshua (director & dramatist); 
Texarkana, Tex., Oct. 5, 1908. 

LOMBARDO, Guy (band leader); London, 
Can., June 19, 1902. 

LOOS, Anita (novelist); Sisson, Calif., Apr. 
26, 1893. 

LOPEZ, Al (baseball manager); Tampa, 
Fla., Aug. 20, 1908. 

LOPEZ, Vincent (band leader); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1898. 

LORRE, Peter (actor); Rosenberg, Hung., 
June 26, 1904. 

LOUIS, Joe (Joe Louis Barrow) (boxer); 
Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. 

LOVEJOY, Frank (actor); New York City, 
Mar. 28. 

LOW, David (cartoonist); Dunedin, N. Z., 
Apr. 7, 1891. 
LOWELL, Robert (Traill Spence, Jr.) 
(poet); Boston, Mass., Mar. 1, 1917. 
LOY, Myrna (Myrna Williams) (actress) ; 
near Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 

LUCE, Henry R. (publisher); Shantung, 
China, Apr. 3, 1898. 

LUCKMAN, Sid (football player); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1916. 

LUGOSI, Bela (Bela Lugosi Blasko) (ac- 
tor); Lugo, Hung., Oct. 20, 1888. 

LUKAS, Paul (actor); Budapest, Hung., 
May 26, 1895, 
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IN, Diana: (Dolly Loehr) (actress); Los 
geles, Calif., Oct. 7, 1926. 

ELL, Bert (actor & director); 
rk City, 1885. 


New 


an 

IARTHUR, Charles (dramatist); Scran- 
ton, Pa., Nov. 5, 1895. 

g. ARTHUR, Douglas (U. S. general); 
‘Little Rock Barracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. 
CBRIDE, Mary Margaret (author); Paris, 
0., Nov. 16, 1899. 


McCAMBRIDGE, Mercedes (actress) ; 

- liet, Il., Mar. 17, 1918. 

MicCAREY, Leo (movie director) ; Los An- 

: reles, Calif., Oct. 3, 1898. 

McCARTHY, Joe (baseball manager); Phil- 

-adelphia, Pa., Apr. 21, 1887. 

AcCORMICK, Robert R. (publisher); Chi- 

cago, Ill., July 30, 1880. 

-McCREA, Joel (actor); Los Angeles, Calif., 

-- Nov. (5, 1906. 

-McOCULLERS, Carson (novelist & drama- 

 tist); Columbus, Ga., Feb. 19, 1917. 

-~McDONALD, David J. (labor leader); Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., Nov. 22, 1902. 

—M ACDONALD, Jeanette (soprano); Phila- 

_delphia, Pa., June 18, 1907. 

-McDOWALL, Roddy (actor); London, Eng., 

Reesepu. 17, 1928. 

_ MacFADDEN, Bernarr (physical culturist) ; 

mr. Mill Springs, Mo., Aug. 16, 1868. 
McGEE, Fibber (James Jordan) (actor); 

Peoria, Ill., Nov. 16, 1896. 

-McGEE, Molly (Marian Jordan) (actress); 

By: Peoria, Tll., Apr. 15, 1898. 

_ MacGRATH, Leueen (actress & dramatist) ; 

; London, Eng., July 3, 1914. 

McGUIRE, Dorothy (actress); 

 Nebr., June 14, 1919. 

MACK, Connie (baseball executive); East 
Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 23, 1862. 

McKECHNIE, William B. (baseball coach) ; 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Aug. 7, 1877. 

McLAGLEN, Victor (actor); 
Wells, Eng., Dec. 11, 1886. 

MacLEISH, Archibald (poet); Glencoe ihe. 
May 7, 1892. 

2 McMANUS, George (cartoonist) ; 

* Mo., Jan. 23, 1884. 

7 MacMURRAY, Fred (actor); Kankakee, Ill., 

< Aug. 30, 1908. 

_McRAE, Gordon (singer); 

. N. J., Mar. 12, 1921. 

; MAGNANI, — 

Egy., 1910. 


Jo- 


Omaha, 


Tunbridge 


Hated Aa 


St. Se! 


East Orange, 


Anna (actress); Alexandria, 


vii 
Ju ‘ 
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a +e Nara lepraanen® ‘Long Br 


Nad), Jan. 31; 1923 


MALAN, Daniel F. (South Atria’ ava a 
man); Riebeek West, So. Af., May 22, 
1874. 


MALENKOV, Georgi M. (Soviet states- 
man); Orienburg, Rus., Jan. 8, 1902. rd 


MALIK, Yakob (Soviet diplomat) ; Khar- 
kov, Ukr., 1906. 


MALRAUX, André (novelist); Paris, Fr., 
Noy. 3, 1895. 
MANGANO, Silvana (actress); Rore, It. 


MANGRUM, Lloyd (golfer); Dallas, Tex., . 
Aug. 1, 1914. 


MANKIEWICZ, Joseph L. (movie director) ; 4 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 11, 1909. 

MANN, Thomas (novelist); Libeck, Ger., 
June 6, 1875. 7 

MANSHIP, Paul (sculptor); St. Paul, . 
Minn., Dec. 25, 1885. 

MAO Tse-tung (Chinese statesman); Shao 
Shan, China, 1893. 

MARBLE, Alice I. (tennis player); Plumas 
Co., Calif., Sept. 28, 1913. 

MARCH, Fredric (Frederick Bickel) 
tor); Racine, Wis., Aug. 31, 1897. 

MARCIANO, Rocky (boxer); Brockton, 
Mass., Sept. 1, 1924. 

MARGO (Maria Boldao y Castilla) (ac- 
tress); Mexico City, Mex., May 10, 1918. 

MARION, Marty (baseball manager); Rich- 
burg, S.. CG. Dec. 1, 197. 

MARITAIN, Jacques (philosopher); Paris, 
Fr., Nov. 18, 1882. 

MARKOVA, Alicia 
Eng., Dec. 1, 1910. 


MARLOWE, Hugh (Hugh Hipple) (actor); 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARQUAND, John P. (novelist); Wilming- 
ton, Del., Nov. 10, 18983. 


MARSH, Ngaio (novelist) ; 
N. Z., Apr. 23, 1899. 


MARSHALL, George C. (U. S. general); 
Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 31, 1880. 


MARSHALL, Herbert (actor); 
Eng., May 23, 1890. 


MARTIN, Dean (comedian); Steubenville, 
Ohio, June 7, 1917. 


MARTIN, Mary (actress); 
Tex., Dec. 1, 1914. 


MARTIN, Tony (actor & singer); 
Francisco, Calif., Dec. 25, 1914. 


MARTINELLI, Giovanni (tenor); 
nana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 


MARTINU, Bohuslay (composer); Policka, 
Czech., Dec. 8, 1890. E 


(ac- 


(dancer); London, 


Christchurch, 
London, 
Weatherford, 


San 


Montag- 


York City, Nov. 23; 1893. 


MASEFIELD, John gape Ledbury, Eng., 
June 1, 1878. 


MASON, F. van Wyck fabveienys Boston, 


Mass., Nov. 11, 1901. 

MASON, James (actor); 
Eng., May 15, 1909. 

MASSEY, Ilona (Ilona Hajmassy) 
tress); Hungary, 1910. 

MASSEY, Raymond (actor); Toronto, Can., 
Aug. 30, 1896. 

MASSINE, Léonide (choreographer); Mos- 
cow, Rus., Aug. 9, 1896. 

MATHIAS, Bob (athlete); 
Nov. 17, 1930. 

MATISSE, Henri (painter); 
Dec. 31, 1869. 


MATTSON, Henry (painter); 
Swed., Aug. 7, 1887. 


Huddersfield, 


(ac- 


Tulare, Calif., 
Cateau, Fr., 


G6teborg, 


MATURE, Victor (actor); Louisville, Ky., 


Jan. 29, 1916. 

MAUGHAM, William Somerset (novelist) ; 
Paris, Fr., Jan. 25, 1874. 

MAULDIN, William H. (cartoonist) ; Moun- 
tain Park, N. Mex., Oct. 29, 1921. 

MAUROIS, André (Emile Herzog) (novel- 
ist); Elbeuf, Fr., July 26, 1885. 

MAXIM, Joey (Giuseppe Antonio Berardi- 
nelli) (boxer; Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 28, 
1922. 

MAXWELL, Marilyn (actress) ; 
Iowa. 

MAYER, Louis B. (movie producer) ; Minsk, 
Rus., July 4, 1885. 

MAYNOR, Dorothy 
Va., Sept. 3, 1910. 

MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actress) ; 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1920. 

MEANY, George (labor leader) ; 
sCity, Aug. 16, 1894. 

MEDINA, Harold R. (U.S. jurist); Brook- 
lyn,’ N. Y., Feb. 16, 1888. 


Ciarinda, 
Norfolk, 


(soprano) ; 


New York 


MEEKER, Ralph (Ralph Rathgeber ) 
(actor); Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21, 
1920. 


MEITNER, Lise (physicist); Vienna, Aus., 
Nov. 7; 1878. 


MELCHIOR, Lauritz (tenor) ; Copenhagen, 
Den., Mar. 20, 1890. 
MELTON, James (tenor) ; Moultrie, Ga., 


Jan. 2, 1904. 
MENCKEN, Henry L. (editor & author); 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 12, 1880. 


MENDES-FRANCE, Pierre (French States- 
man); Paris, Fr., Jan. 11, 1905. 


> 


, Harpo (Arthur) | (comedian) ; New 


2 -Carlo. es) 
It., July Myo Lota 
MENUHIN, Yehudi (violinist); ‘New ° 
City, Apr. 22, 1916. Samp a 
MENZIES, Robert G. (Australian 
man); Jeparit, Aus., Dec. 20, 1894. 
MERCER, Johnny (singer & song wri ter ); 
Savannah, Ga., Nov. 18, 1909. 
MEREDITH, Burgess (actor); 
Ohio, Nov. 16, 1908. 
MERKEL, Una (actress) ; Covington ; 
Dec. 10, 1903. 
MERMAN, Ethel (Ethel zimmeenanye (e - 
tress & singer); Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 16 
1909. 


MERRILL, Robert (baritone); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 4, 1919. 


MERRIMAN, Nan (mezzo-soprano); me! 
burgh, Pa., Apr. 28, 1920. 


MERTON, Thomas (poet & religious — > 
writer); Prades, Fr., Jan. 31, 1915. ; 


MESSIAEN, Olivier (composer) ; Avignon, : 
Fr., Dec. 10, 1908. 


MESTROVICG, Ivan (sculptor); 
Yugos., Aug. 15, 1883. 


MEYER, Eugene (publisher) ; ‘Los Angeles,” ' 
Calif., Oct. 31, 1875. i 


MICHENER, James A. (novelist); New York 
City, Feb. 3, 1907. 


MIDDLECOFF, Cary (golfer); Halls, Tenn., 
Jan, 6, 1921. . 


MIELZINER, Jo (stage designer) ; 
Fr., Mar. 19, 1901. 


MILANOV, Zinka (soprano); 
Yugos., May 17, 1908. 


MILHAUD, Darius (composer); 
Provence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. 


MILLAND, Ray (Jack Millane) 
Neath, Wales, Jan. 3, 1907. 


MILLER, Arthur (dramatist); New York 
City, 1915. 


MILNE, Alan A. (novelist & dramatist) ; 
London, Eng., Jan. 18, 1882. 


MILSTEIN, Nathan (violinist) ; 
Rus., Dec. 31, 1904. 


MINTON, Sherman (U. S. jurist) ; 
town, Ind., Oct. 20, 1890. 


MIRANDA, Carmen (Maria do Carmo 


okie 


Clevelai 


- hot 


Vepol®g 


Paris, 
Zagreb, 
Aix-en- 


(actor) ; 


Odessa, 


George- 


Miranda da Cunha) (singer); Marco 
Canavezes, Port., 1915. 
MIRO, Joan (painter); Barcelona, Sp., 


Apr. 21, 1893. 
MITCHELL, Millard (actor); Havana, Cuba, 
1903. 


MITCHELL, Thomas (actor); 
Ne Ji, July 12; 1895: 


Elizabeth, 
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MITCHUM, Robert (actor); Rising Sun, 
Del. 

MITFORD, Nancy (novelist); 1904. 
MITROPOULOS, Dimitri (orchestra con- 
ductor); Athens, Gr., Feb. 18, 1896. 
MOISEIVITCH, Benno (pianist); Odessa, 

Rus., Feb, 22, 1890. 

MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. (V. M. Skrya- 
bin) (Soviet statesman); Kukarka, Rus., 
Mar. 9, 1890. 

MONROE, Marilyn (Norma Daugherty) 
(actress); Los Angeles, June 1, 1928. 

MONROE, Vaughn (band leader); Akron, 
Ohio, Oct. 7, 1912. 

MONSARRAT, Nicholas (novelist) ; 
pool, Eng., Mar. 22, 1910. 

MONTEUX, Pierre (orchestra conductor) ; 
Paris, Fr., Apr. 4, 1875. 

MONTGOMERY, Robert (Henry, Jr.) (ac- 
tor); Beacon, N. Y., May 21, 1904. 

MOORE, Douglas Stuart (composer); 
Cutchogue, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1893. 

MOORE, Henry (sculptor); Castleford, 
Eng., July 30, 1898. 

MOORE, Marianne (poet); St. Louis, Mo., 
Noy. 15, 1887. 

MOORE, Victor (actor); 
N. J., Feb. 24, 1876. 

MOOREHEAD, Agnes (actress); 
Mass., Dec. 6, 1906. 

MORGAN, Charles (novelist); Kent, Eng., 
Jan, 22, 1894. 

MORGAN, Dennis (Stanley Morner) (ac- 
tor); Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. 

MORGAN, Michele (Simone Roussel) (ac- 
tress); Paris, Fr., Feb. 29, 1920. 

MORGAN, Ralph (actor); New York City, 
July 6, 1888. 

MORINI, Erica (violinist); Vienna, Aus., 
Jan. 5, 1910. 

MORLEY, Christopher (novelist); Haver- 
ford, Pa., May 5, 1890. 

MORLEY, Robert (actor); Wiltshire, Eng., 
May 26, 1908. 

MOSES, Grandma (Anna Mary) (painter); 
Greenwich, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1860. 
MOSES, Robert (public official); 

Haven, Conn,., Dec. 18, 1888. 

MOSSADEGH, Mohammed (Iranian states- 
man); Teheran, Persia, 1880(?). 

MOTHERWELL, Robert (painter); Aber- 
deen, Wash., Jan. 24, 1915. 

MOTLEY, Willard (novelist); Chicago, Ill., 
July 14, 1912. 

MUENCH, Charles (orchestra conductor) ; 
Strasbourg, Ger., Sept. 1891. 

MULLOY, Gardnar (tennis player); Mi- 
ami, Fla., Nov. 22, 1914. 


MUMFORD, Lewis (author); 
N. ¥., Oct, 19, 1895. 


Liver- 


Hammonton, 


Clinton, 


New 


Flushing, 


eo a ee 
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MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreund) (ac- 
tor); Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 1895. 


MUNSEL, Patrice (soprano); Spokane, 
Wash., May 14, 1925. 

MURPHY, George (actor); 
Conn., July 4, 1904. 

MURRAY, Arthur (dancing teacher); New 
York City, Apr. 4, 1895. 

MURRAY, Ken (Don Court) (actor); New 
York City, July 14, 1903. 

MURROW, Edward R. (radio corationea 
tor); Greensboro, N. C. 


MUSIAL, Stan (baseball player); Donora, 
Pa., Nov. 21, 1920. 


New Haven, 


NAGLER, Fred (painter); 
Mass., Feb. 27, 1891. 

NAGUIB, Mohammed (Egyptian states- 
man); Khartoum, Egy., Feb. 20, 1901. 

NAGURSKI, Bronko (football player); 
International Falls, Minn., Nov. 3, 1908, 

NAISH, J. Carrol (actor); New York City, 
Jan. 21, 1900. 

NASH, Ogden (poet); Rye, N. Y., Aug. 19, 
1902. 

NASSER, Gamal Abdel (Egyptian states- 
man); Egypt, ¢.1918. 

NATHAN, George Jean (theater critic); 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. 

NATHAN, Robert (novelist); New York 
City, Jan. 2, 1894. 

NATWICK, Mildred (actress) ; 
Md., June 19, 1908. 

NEAGLE, Anna (Marjorie Robertson) (ac- 
tress); nr. London, Eng., Oct. 20, 1904, 

NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) (ac- 
tress); Lipno, Pol., 1899. 

NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Indian statesman); 
Allahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. 


NELSON, Ozzie (Oswald) (band leader); 
Jersey City, N. J., 1906. 

NENNI, Pietro (Italian Socialist leader); 
Faenza, It., Feb. 9, 1891. 

NEVINS, Allan (historian); Camp BOM, 
Tll., May 20, 1890. 

NEWTON, Robert (actor); 
Dorset, Eng., June 1, 1905. 

NICHOLS, Dudley (stage producer & di- 
rector); Wapakoneta, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1895. 

NIEBUHR, Reinhold (clergyman); Wright 
City, Mo., June 21, 1892. 

NIVEN, David (actor); Scotland. 

NIXON, Richard M. (U. S. statesman); 
Yorba Linda, Calif., Jan. 9, 1913. 


NOBEL, Ray (band leader); Brighton, 
Eng., Dec. 17, 1908. 


NOGUCHI, Isamu (sculptor); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Nov. 7, 1904. 


= 


Springfield, 


Baltimore, 


Shaftesbury, 


J 


“Who's Who 


‘NOLAN, Lloyd (actor); San Francisco, 
Calif. 


NORRIS, Kathleen (novelist); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 16, 1880. 


NOVAES, Guiomar (pianist); Sado Jo&o de 
Boa Vista,-Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. 


NOVOTNA, Jarmila (soprano); Prague, 
Czech., Sept. 23, 1911. 
NOYES, Alfred (poet); Wolverhampton, 


Eng., Sept. 16, 1880. 


NUGENT, Elliott (actor & director); 
Dover, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1899. 


OBERON, Merle (Merle O’Brien Thomp- 
son) (actress); Tasmania, Feb. 19, 1911. 


O’BRIEN, Edmond (actor); New York City, 
Sept. 10, 1915. 


O’BRIEN, Margaret (actress); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Jan. 15, 1937. 


O’BRIEN, Pat (actor); Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 11, 1899. 

O’CASEY, Sean (dramatist); Dublin, Ire., 
1881. 


O’CONNOR, Donald (actor); 
Aug. 28, 1925. 

ODETS, Clifford (dramatist) ; 
phia, Pa., July 18, 1906. 

O’FAOLAIN, Sean (story writer); 
Ire., Feb. 22, 1900. 

O’FLAHERTY, Liam (novelist); Aran Is., 
Tre., 1897. 

O’HARA, John (novelist); 
Jan. 31, 1905. 

O’HARA, Maureen (Maureen FitzSimons) 
(actress); Milltown, Ire., Aug. 17, 1921. 


Chicago, Ill., 
Philadel- 


Cork, 


Pottsville, Pa., 


O’KEEFFE, Georgia (painter) ; Sun 
Prairie, Wis., Nov. 15, 1887. 
O’KELLY, Sean T. (Irish statesman); Dub- 


lin, Ire., Aug. 25, 1882. 

OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); Dorking, 
Eng., May 22, 1907. 

OLSEN, Ole (John) (comedian); Wabash, 
Ind., Nov. 6, 1892. 

O’NEILL, Steve (baseball manager); 
nooka, Pa., July 6, 1891. 

OPPENHEIMER, J. Robert (physicist) ; 
New York City, Apr. 22, 1904. 

ORMANDY, Eugene (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Budapest, Hung., Nov. 18, 1899. 

O’SULLIVAN, Maureen (actress); Boyle, 
Tre., May 17, 1911. 

OTT, Mel (Melvin T.) (baseball player); 
Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1909. 

OWEN, Reginald (actor); Weathampstead, 
Eng., Aug. 5, 1887. 

OWEN, Steve (football coach); 
Springs, Okla., Apr. 21, 1898. 

OWENS, Jesse (sprinter); Decatur, 
Sept. 12, 1913. 


Cleo 


Ala., 


PALEY, William S. (broadcasting execu- 
tive); Chicago, Ill., Sept. 28, 1901. 


PALMER, Lilli (actress); Posen, Germany, 
May 27, 1917. 

PARKER, Dorothy (poet & story writer); 
West End, N. J., Aug. 22, 1893. 

PARKER, Eleanor (actress); Cedarville, 
Ohio, June 26, 1922. 

PARKER, Jean (Mae Green) 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 

PARKS, Larry (actor); Olathe, Kans. 

PASTERNAK, Joseph (movie producer); 
Simleul-Silvaniel, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901. 

PATON, Alan (novelist); Pietermaritz- 
burg, So. Af., Jan. 11, 1903. 


PATRICK, Lester (hockey 
Drummondville, Que., Can., 
1883. 

PAUL I (King of Greece); 
Dec. 14, 1901. 

PAUL, Elliot (novelist); 
Feb. 13, 1891. 

PAXINOU, Katina 
Greece. 

PAYNE, John (actor); 


(actress) ; 


executive) ; 
Dec. 31, 


Athens, Gr., 
Malden, Mass., 
Piraeus, 


(actress) ; 


Roanoke, Va. 


PEARSON, Drew (columnist); Evanston, 
Tll., Dec. 13, 1897. 
PEARSON, Hesketh (author); MHawford, 


Worcs., Eng., Feb. 20, 1887. 

PEARSON, Lester B. (Canadian cabinet 
member); Toronto, Ont., Can., Apr. 23, 
1897. 

PEATTIE, Donald Culross (nature writer) ; 
Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1898. 

PECK, Gregory (actor); La Jolla, 
Apr. 5, 1916. 

PEERCE, Jan (Jacob Pincus Perelmuth) 
(tenor); New York City, 1904. 
PEGLER, Westbrook (columnist) ; 
neapolis, Minn., Aug. 2, 1894. 
PEIRCE, Waldo (painter); Bangor, Maine, 

Dec. 17, 1884. 

PEP, Willie (William Papaleo) (boxer); 
Middletown, Conn., Nov. 20, 1922. 

PERELMAN, Sidney J. (humorist); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1904. 

PERON, Juan D. (Argentine statesman) ; 
nr. Lobos, Arg., Oct. 8, 1895. 


Calif., 


Min- 


PETERS, Jean (actress); Canton, Ohio, 
Oct. 15. 
PETRI, Egon (pianist); Hanover, Ger., 


Mar. 23, 1881. 
PIAF, Edith (singer); Paris, Fr. 
PIASTRO, Mishel (violinist & conductor) ; 
Kertz, Rus., June 1892. 
PIATIGORSKY, Gregor (cellist) ; 
noslav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. 


PICASSO, Pablo (painter); 
Oct, 25, 1881. 


Ekateri- 


Malaga, Sp., 


} HON, Walter achori East St. John, 
Seanad 23, 1898. 


b (composer); Rockland, 
Maine, Jan. 20, 1894. 

TTS, Zasu (actress); Parsons, Kans., 
, 3, 1898. 


II (Eugenio Pacelli) 


(Pope) ; 


LACK, Jackson (painter); Cody, Wyo., 
ae: Feb. 7, 1912. 
& ONS, Lily (soprano); 
x 12; 1904. 
PONSELLE, Rosa (soprano); 
- Conn., Jan. 22, 1897, 
ce >ORTER, Cole (song writer); Peru, Ind., 
June 9, 1893. 
_ PORTER, Katherine Anne (story writer); 
‘. Indian Creek, Tex., May 15, 1894. 
_ POULENC, Francis (composer); Paris, Fr., 
Jan. 7, 1899. 
7 _ POUND, Ezra (poet); Hailey, Idaho, Oct. 
80, 1885. 
_ POWELL, Dick (actor); 
. ap Noy, 14, 1904. 
2 _ POWELL, Jane (Suzanne Burce) 
tress); Portland, Oreg., Apr. 1, ??. 
POWELL, William (actor); Pittsburgh, 
‘Pa, July 29, 1892. 
_ POWER, Tyrone (actor); Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ee May 5, 1914. 
_ POWERS, Marie (contralto); Mt. Carmel, 
Pa, 
_ PRATT, Fletcher (historian); 
N. Y,, Apr. 25, 1897. 
PREMINGER, Otto (movie producer & 
director); Vienna, Aus., Dec, 5, 1906. 
PRICE, George (cartoonist); Coytesville, 
: N. J., June 9, 1901. 
_ PRICE, Vincent (actor); 
May 27, 1911. 
PRIESTLEY, John B. (novelist & drama- 
= tist); Bradford, Eng., Sept. 13, 1894, 
: PRIMOSE, William (violist); Glasgow, 
Scot., Aug. 23, 1904. 
PRIMUS, Pearl (dancer); Trinidad, Nov. 
29, 1921. 
PROKOSCH, Frederic (novelist); Madison, 
Wis., May 17, 1908. 


PULITZER, Joseph (publisher); New York 
City, Mar. 21, 1885. 


Cannes, Fr., Apr. 


W: 


Meriden, 


Mt. View, Ark., 


(ac- 


Buffalo, 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Q ee 

der, Sp., June fou 1895, 
QUIRINO, Elpidio (Philippine rttesman): 
Vigan, Luzon, Phil., Nov. 16, 1890. 


RAFT, George (actor); 
Sept. 27, 19??. 

RAINER, Luise (actress); 
1912. 

RAINS, Claude 

_ Nov, 10, 1889. 

RAISA, Rosa (soprano); 
May 30, 1893. 

RALF, Torsten (tenor); Sweden, 1915. 

RANK, J. Arthur (moyie producer); Hull, 
Eng., Dec. 23, 1888. 

RANSOM, John Crowe (poet); 
Tenn., Apr. 30, 1888. 

RATHBONE, Basil (actor); Johannesburg, 
So. Af., June 13, 1892. 

RATOFF, Gregory (movie director); Petro- 
grad, Rus., Apr. 20, 1897. 

RATTIGAN, Terence (dramatist); 
don, Eng., June 10, 1911. 

RATTNER, Abraham (painter); 
keepsie, N. Y., July 8, 1895. 


RAY, Johnnie (singer); Roseburg, Oreg., 
Jan, 10, 1927. 


REAGAN, Ronald (actor); Tampico, Tl. ~ 


REDGRAVE, Michael (actor); Bristol, 
Eng., Mar. 20, 1908. 


REED, Donna (actress); Denison, Iowa, 

REED, Stanley F. (U. S. jurist); Mason 
Co., Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 

REID, Helen Rogers (publisher); Appleton, 
Wis., Nov. 23, 1882. 

REINER, Fritz (orchestra conductor); 
Budapest, Hung., Dec. 19, 1888. 

REMARQUE, Erich Maria (novelist); Os- 
nabruk, Ger., June 22, 1898. 


Vienna, Aus., 
(actor); London, 


Bialystok, Pol., 


Pulaski, 


Lon- 


Pough- 


RENNIE, Michael (actor) ; Bradford, 
Yorks., Eng., Aug. 25, 1909. 
RESTON, James (journalist); Clydebank, 


Scot,, Nov. 3, 1909. 


RETHBERG, Elisabeth (soprano); Schwar- 
zenberg, Ger., Dec. 22, 1894. 


REUTHER, Walter P. (labor 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sept, 1, 1907. 

REYNAUD, Paul (French statesman); Bar- 
celonette, Fr., Oct. 15, 1878. 


REYNOLDS, Allie (baseball player); Beth- 
any, Okla., Feb. 10, 1919. 


REYNOLDS, Debbie (Mary Reynolds) (ac- 
tress); El Paso, Tex., Apr. 1, 1932. 


leader) ; 


New York City, a 


Eng., 


; kK Jity, 2p’ " > 892. 
RIC oie eee (hockey player); Mon- 
~ treal, Que., Can., Aug. 4, 1921. 
(baseball manager); 


RIC S, Paul 
a ents Tex., Nov. 21, 1908. 


RICHARDS, Vincent (tennis player); New 
York City, Mar. 20, 1903. 


RICHARDSON, Sir Ralph (actor); Chelten- 
ham, Eng., Dec. 19, 1902. 


RICHTER, Conrad (novelist); Pine Grove, 
Pa., Oct. 13, 1890. 


RICKENBACKER, Edward V. (airline ex- 


ecutive); Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 8, 1890. 
RICKEY, Branch (baseball executive); 
Senecaville, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1881. 
RINEHART, Mary Roberts (novelist); 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RITTER, Thelma (actress); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1905. 
RIVERA, Diego (painter); Guanajuato, 


Mex., Dec. 8, 1886. 
RIZZUTO, Phil (baseball player); 
York City, Sept. 25, 1918. 
ROARK, Helen Wills Moody (tennis 
player); Centerville, Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. 
ROBBINS, Jerome (Jerome Rabinowitz) 
(choreographer); New York City, Oct. 
11, 1918. 

ROBERTS, Kenneth (novelist); 
. bunk, Maine, Dec. 8, 1885. 
ROBESON, Paul (baritone); 

N. J., Apr. 9, 1898. 
ROBINSON, Edward G. (Emmanuel Gold- 
enberg) (actor); Bucharest, Rum., Dec. 
12, 1893. 
ROBINSON, Henry Morton (novelist); Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 7, 1898. 
ROBINSON, Jackie (baseball 
Cairo, Ga., Jan. 31, 1919. 
ROBINSON, Ray (boxer); Detroit, Mich., 
May 3, 1920. 
ROBSON, Flora (actress); South Shields, 
Eng., Mar. 28, 1902. 
ROCHESTER (Eddie Anderson) (come- 
dian); Oakland, Calif., Sept. 18, 1905. 
ROCKEFELLER, John D., Jr. (industrial- 
ist); Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1874. 
ROCKWELL, Norman (illustrator); New 
York City, Feb. 3, 1894. 
RODGERS, Richard (song writer); 
York City, June 28, 1902. 
RODZINSKI, Artur (orchestra conductor) ; 
Spalato, Dalmatia, Jan. 2, 1892. 


ROGERS, Buddy (Charles) 
Olathe, Kans., Aug. 18, 1904. 


New 


Kenne- 


Princeton, 


player) ; 


New 


(actor) ; 


ROGERS, Ginger (Virginia McMath) (ac- 


orn Independence, Mo., July 16, 1911. 


, (Luis di 
Juarez, Hen Dec. 11, 1905. 
ROMAINS, Jules (Louis Farigoule). (n 

elist) ; Saint-Julien meet as / 

26, 1885. c 
ROMAN, Ruth (actress); Boston, J Vass 

Dec. 28, 1924. INF 
ROMANO, Umberto (painter) ; pine 
It., Feb. 26, 1905. 


ROMERO, Cesar (actor); New York City 
Feb. 15, 1907. : ait 
ROMULO, Carlos P. (Philippine states- 
man); Manila, Phil., Jan. 14, 1899. 


ROONEY, Mickey (Joe Yule, Jr.) (ac 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1922. 


ROOSEVELT, Eleanor (U. S. statesm: 
New York City, Oct. 11, 1884. : 


ROSE, Billy (Wm. S. Rosenberg) (stage 
producer); New York City, Sept. 6, 1899. 


ROSE, Leonard (cellist); 1918. u 
ROSSELLINI, Roberto (movie director); 
Rome, It., May 8, 1906. 
ROUAULT, Georges (painter); Paris, Fr., 
May 27, 1871. E 
RUBINSTEIN, Artur (pianist) ; 
Pol., Jan. 28, 1889. 
RUGGLES, Charles (actor); 
Calif., Feb. 8, 1892. 
RUSSELL, Bertrand (philosopher) ; 
leck, Eng., May 18, 1872. 
RUSSELL, Jane (actress); Bemidji, Minn., 
June 21, 1921. ; 
tA 
RUSSELL, Rosalind (actress); Waterbury, © 
Conn., June 4, 1912. ; 
RYAN, Robert (actor); Chicago, Ill., Nov. 
11, 1913. 


Warsaw, 
Los Angeles, 


Trel- 


SABLON, Jean (singer); 
25, 1912. 


SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria (poet & nov- 
elist); Sevenoaks, Eng., Mar. 9, 1892. 


SADDLER, Sandy (Joe) (boxer); Boston, 
Mass., June 28, 1926. 


SAIDENBERG, Daniel (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Winnipeg, Can., Oct. 12, 1906. 


ST. DENIS, Ruth (Ruth Denis) (dancer); 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 20, 1880. 


ST. LAURENT, Louis Stephen (Canadian 
statesman); Compton, Que., Can., Feb. ~ 
1, 1882. 

SALAZAR, Antonio de Oliveira (Portuguese 
statesman); Santa Comba, Port., 1889. i 


SALINGER, J. D. New York — 
City, Jan. 1, 1919. 

SALISBURY, Marquess of (Robert Arthur 
James Cecil) (British statesman); Eng- 
land, Aug. 27, 1893. 


Paris, Fr., Mar. 


(novelist) ; 


c 
yr. 
a 
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SALZEDO, Carlos (harpist); Arachon, Fr., 
Apr. 6, 1885. 

SAMPLE, Paul (painter); Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 14, 1896. 

SANDBURG, Carl (poet & biographer); 
Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 6, 1878. 

SANDE, Earl (horse trainer); Groton, S. 
Dak., Nov. 19, 1898. 

SANDERS, George (actor); St. Petersburg, 
Rus., 1906. 

SANDOR, Gyérgy (pianist); 
Hung., Sept. 21, 1912. 

SANROMA, Jests Maria (pianist); Caro- 
lina, P. R., Nov. 7, 1902, 

SARAZEN, Gene (golfer); Harrison, N. Y., 
Feb. 27, 1902. 

SARNOFF, David (radio executive); Uz- 
lian, Rus,, Feb. 27, 1891. 
SAROYAN, William (story writer & dram- 
atist); Fresno, Calif., Aug. 31, 1908. 
SARTRE, Jean-Paul (philosopher); Paris, 
Fr., June 21, 1905. 

SASSOON, Siegfried (poet); Matfield, Eng., 
Sept. 8, 1886. 

SAVITT, Dick (tennis player); Bayonne, 
N. J., Mar. 4, 1927. 

SAVO, Jimmie (entertainer) ; 
City, 1895. 

SAYAO, Bidu (soprano); Rio De Janeiro, 
Braz., May 11, 1906. 

SCELBA, Mario (Italian statesman); Sicily, 
Sept. 5, 1901. 

SCHAEFER, Jake (billiards player); Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 18, 1894. 

SCHARY, Dore (movie producer); Newark, 
N. J., Aug. 31, 1905. 

SCHILDKRAUT, Joseph (actor); 
Aus., Mar. 22, 1895. 

SCHIOTZ, Aksel (tenor); Roskilde, Den., 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); Lecce, It,, Jan, 2, 
1890. 

SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Jr. (historian) ; 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1917. 

SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Sr. (historian) ; 
Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1888. 

SCHNEIDER, Alexander (violinist); Vilna, 
Pol., Dec. 21, 1908. 

SCHROEDER, Ted (tennis player); New- 
ark, N. J., July 20, 1921. 

SCHULBERG, Budd (novelist); New York 
City, Mar. 27, 1914. 

SCHUMAN, Robert (French statesman); 
Luxemburg, Luxem., June 29, 1886. 

SCHUMAN, William (composer); New York 
City, Aug. 4, 1910. 

SCHWEITZER, Albert (organist, physician 
& author); Kaysersburg, Alsace, Jan. 14, 
1875. 


SCOTT, Barbara Ann (skater); 
Can., May 9, 1928. 


Budapest, 


New York 


Vienna, 


Ottawa, 


SCOTT, Hazel (pianist); Port of Spain, 
Trin., June 11, 1920. 

SCOTT, Lizabeth (actress); Scranton, Pa., 
Sept. 29, 1923. 

SCOTT, Martha (actress); Jamesport, Mo., 
Sept. 22, 1916. 

SCOTT, Randolph (actor); 
Va., Jan. 23, 1903. 

SCOTT, Raymond (band leader); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1909. 

SCOTT, Zachary (actor); Austin, Tex., Feb, 
24, 1914. ; 

SEABORG, Glenn T. (nuclear chemist); 
Ishpeming, Mich., Apr. 19, 1912, 

SEDGMAN, Frank (tennis player); Mont 
Albert, Victoria, Austr., Oct. 29, 1927. 

SEGAL, Vivienne (singer); Philadelphia, 
i 7 Boke 

SEGONZAC, André Dunoyer de (painter) ; 
France, 1885. 

SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist); Linares, Sp., 
Feb. 18, 1894. 

SEGURA, Francisco (tennis player); Guay- 
aquil, Ec., June 20, 1921. 

SEIDEL, Toscha (violinist); Odessa, Rus., 
Nov. 17, 1889. 

SEIXAS, E. Victor, Jr. (tennis player); 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 30, 1923. 

SELZNICK, David O. (movie producer) ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 10, 1902. 


Orange Co., 


SERKIN, Rudolf (pianist); Eger, Boh., 
Mar. 28, 1903. 
SESSIONS, Roger (composer); Brooklyn; 


N. Y., Dec. 28, 1896. 


SEVITZKY, Fabien (Fabien Koussevitsky) 
(orchestra conductor); Vyshni-Volo- 
chek, Rus., Sept. 30, 1893. 


SHAHN, Ben (painter); Kovno, Rus., 1898. 


SHAPIRO, Karl (poet); Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 10, 1913. 
SHAPLEY, Harlow (astronomer); Nash- 


ville, Mo., Noy. 2, 1885. 


SHAUGHNESSY, Frank J. (baseball exec- 
utive); Albion, Tll., Apr. 8, 1885, 


SHAW, Artie (clarinetist); New York City, 
May 23, 1910. 


SHAW, Irwin (dramatist & novelist); New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1913. 


SHAW, Robert (choral director); 
Bluff, Calif., Apr. 30, 1916. 


SHAWN, Ted (Edwin) (dancer); Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 21, 1891, 


SHEARER, Moira (Moira Shearer King) 


Red 


(dancer); Dunfermline, Fifes,, Scot., 
Jan. 17, 1926. 
SHEARER, Norma (actress); Montreal, 


Can., Aug. 10, 1902. 


SHEEAN, Vincent (novelist & essayist); 
Pana, Ill., Dee. 5, 1899. 

SHEHELER, Charles (painter); 
phia, Pa., July 16, 1883. 


Philadel- 


ows 


SHEEN, Fulton J. (clergyman & author) ; 
El Paso, Ill., May 8, 1895. 

SHERIDAN, Ann (actress); Denton, Tex., 
Feb. 21, 1915. 

SHERRIFF, Robert (dramatist); Kingston- 
on-Thames, Eng., June 6, 1896. 

SHERWOOD, Robert E. (dramatist); New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1896. 

SHOEMAKER, Vaughn (cartoonist); Chi- 
cago, Ill., Aug. 11, 1902. 


SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail (novelist); Ves- 
henskaya, Rus., 1905. 
SHORE, Dinah (singer); Winchester, 


Tenn., Mar. 1, 1917. 


SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri (composer); Pet- 
rograd, Rus., Sept. 26, 1906. 


SHRINER, Herb (comedian); Toledo, 
Ohio, May 29, 1918. 
SHULMAN, Max (humorist); St. Paul, 


Minn., Mar. 14, 1919. 
SIBELIUS, Jean (composer); Tavastehus, 
Fin., Dec. 8, 1865. 


SIDNEY, Sylvia (Sophia Koskow) (ac- 
tress); New York City, Aug. 8, 1910. 


SIKORSKY, Igor I. (aircraft designer); 
Kiev, Rus., May 25, 1889. 

SILONE, Ignazio (Secondo Tranquilli) 
(novelist); Pescina dei Marsi, It., May 
1, 1900. 

SILVERS, Phil (comedian); Brooklyn, 


Ne Y., "May 11,°1912: 

SIMENON, Georges (Georges Sim) (nov- 
elist); Liéges, Belg., Feb. 13, 1903. 

SIMONSON, Lee (stage designer); 
York City, June 26, 1888. 

SINATRA, Frank (singer); Hoboken, N. J., 
1918. 

SINCLAIR, Upton (novelist) ; 
Md., Sept. 20, 1878. 

SINGHER, Martial (baritone); 
Ste.-Marie, Fr., Aug. 14, 1904. 

SIQUEIROS, David (painter); 
1894. 

SISLER, George H. (baseball player); 
Manchester, Ohio, Mar. 24, 1893. 

SITWELL, Edith (poet); Scarborough, 
Eng., 1887. 

SITWELL, Sir Osbert (poet & satirist); 
London, Eng., Dec. 6, 1892. 

SKELTON, Red (Richard) (comedian) ; 
Vincennes, Ind., July 18, 1913. 


New 


Baltimore, 
Oloron- 


Mexico, 


SKINNER, Cornelia Otis (actress); Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 30, 1901. 
SLEZAK, Walter (actor); Vienna, Aus., 


May 3, 1902. 
SLOAN, Alfred P., Jr. (business executive) ; 
New Haven, Conn., May 23, 1875. 
SMALLENS, Alexander (orchestra conduc- 
tor) | Petrograd, Rus., Jan. 1, 1889. 
SMITH, Betty (novelist); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec{ 15, 1904, 


SMITH, H. Allen (humorist); McLeans- 
boro, Ill., Dec. 19, 1907. 

SMITH, Kate (Kathryn) (singer); Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1910. 


SMITH, Kent (actor); Smithville, Maine, 
Mar. 19, 1907. 


SMITH, Lillian (novelist); 
1897. 

SMYTHE, Conn (hockey executive); To- 
ronto, Ont., Can., Feb. 1, 1895. 

SNEAD, Sam (golfer); Hot Springs, Va., 
May 27, 1912. 


SOKOLOFF, Vladimir 
Rus., Dec. 26, 1889. 


SOLOMON (Solomon Cutner) (pianist); 
London, Eng., 1902. 


SOTHERN, Ann (Harriet Lake) (actress); 
Valley -City, N. Dak., Jan. 22, 1911. 


SPAAK, Paul-Henri (Belgian statesman) ; 
Brussels, Belg., Jan. 25, 1899. 


Jasper, Fla., 


(actor); Moscow, 


SPEAKER, Tris (baseball player); Hub-- 


bard, Tex., Apr. 4, 1888. 


SPEICHER, Eugene (painter); 
Nets, ADI. On deoe. 


SPENDER, Stephen (poet); 
Eng., Feb. 28, 1909. 

SPEWACK, Bella (dramatist) ; 
1899. 

SPEWACK, Sam (dramatist); Russia, 1899. 


SPILLANE, Mickey (Frank Spillane) (nov- 
elist); Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 9, 1918. 

STAGG, A. Alonzo (football coach); West 
Orange, N. J., Aug. 16, 1862. 

STALLINGS, Laurence (novelist & drama- 
tist); Macon, Ga., Nov. 25, 1894. 

STANWYCK, Barbara (Ruby Stevens) (ac- 
tress); Brooklyn, N. Y., July 16, 1907. 

STEBER, Eleanor (soprano); Wheeling, W. 
Va., July 17, 1916. 


Buffalo, 


nr. London, 


Hungary, 


STEFANSSON, Vibljalmur (explorer) ; 
Arnes, Can., Nov. 3, 1879. 
STEINBECK, John (novelist); Salinas, 


Calif., Feb. 27, 1902. 


STEINBERG, Saul (cartoonist); Ramnic- 
Sarat, Rum., June 15, 1914. 


STENGEL, Casey (Charles D.) (baseball 


manager); Kansas City, Mo., July 30, 
1891. 
STERN, Isaac (violinist); Kreminiesy, 


Rus., July 21, 1920. 


STERNE, Maurice (painter & sculptor); 
Libau, Rus., July 13, 1878. 


STEVENS, Risé (mezzo-soprano) ; 
York City, June 11, 1913. 

STEVENS, Wallace (poet); Reading, Pa., 
Oct. 2, 1879. 


STEVENSON, Adlai E. (U. S. statesman); 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 5, 1900. 


New 
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STEWART, James (actor); Indiana, Pa., 
May 20, 1908. 

STICKNEY, Dorothy (actress); Dickinson, 
N. Dak., June 21, 1900. 

STIGNANI, Ebe (mezzo-soprano); Naples, 
It., July 10, 1907. 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold (orchestra conduc- 
tor); London, Eng., Apr. 18, 1882. 

STONE, Ezra (actor & director); New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dec. 2, 1917. 

STONE, Fred A. (actor); Valmont, Colo., 
Aug. 19, 1878. 


STONE, Irving (biographer); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 14, 1903. 
STONG, Philip (novelist); Keosauqua, 


Iowa, Jan. 27, 1899. 

STRANAHAN, Frank R. (golfer); Toledo, 
Ohio, Aug. 5, 1922. 

STRAVINSKY, Igor (composer); Oranien- 
baum, Rus., June 17, 1882. 

STREET, James (novelist); 
Miss., Oct. 15, 1903. 

STREETER, Edward (novelist); New York 
City, Aug. 1, 1891. 

STRIBLING, Thomas §S. (novelist); Clif- 
ton, Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 

STRONG, Ken (football player); 
Haven, Conn., Apr. 21, 1906. 

STUART, Jesse (poet & novelist); W-Hol- 
low, Ky., Aug. 8, 1907. 

STURGES, Preston (Preston 
(dramatist & director); 
Aug. 29, 1898. 

STYDAHAR, Joe (football coach); Kaylor, 
Pa., Mar. 3, 1912. 

SUCKOW, Ruth (novelist); 
Iowa, Aug. 6, 1892. 

SULLAVAN, Margaret (actress) ; 
Va., May 16, 1911. 

SULLIVAN, Barry (Patrick Barry) (actor); 
New York City, Aug. 29, 1912. 


Lumberton, 


West 


Biden) 
Chicago, Ill, 


Hawarden, 


Norfolk, 


SULLIVAN, Ed (columnist); New York 
City, Sept. 28, 1902. 

SULLIVAN, Francis L. (actor); London, 
Eng., Jan. 6, 1903. 

SULLIVAN, Frank (humorist); Saratoga 


Springs, N, Y,, Sept, 22, 1892, 

SULZBURGER, Arthur H. (publisher); 
New York City, Sept. 12, 1891. 

SVANHOLM, Set (tenor); Vasteras, Swed., 
Sept. 2, 1904. 

SWANSON, Gloria (Josephine Swenson) 
(actress); Chicago, Ill, Mar. 27, 1898. 

SWARTHOUT, Gladys (mezzo-soprano); 
Deepwater, Mo., Dec. 25, 1904. 

SZELL, George (orchestra conductor); 
Budapest, Hung., June 7, 1897. 

SZIGETI, Joseph (violinist); Budapest, 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1892. 


TAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio (tenor); 


Reggio 
Emilia, It., Aug. 14, 1918. 


TAJO, Italo (basso); Pinerolo, It., Apr. 25, 
1915. 


TALBERT, Billy (tennis player); Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1918. 


TALBURT, Harold M. (cartoonist); To- 
ledo, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1895. 
TALLCHIEF, Maria (dancer); Fairfax, 


Okla., Jan. 24, 1925. 


TAMAYO, Rufino (painter); Oaxaca, Mex., 
1899. 


TANDY, Jessica (Jessica Cronyn) 
tress); London, Eng., June 7, 1909. 
TANGUY, Yves (painter); France, 1900. 


TATE, Allen (poet); Winchester, Ky., Nov. 
19, 1899. 


(ac- 


TAYLOR, Deems (composer); New York 
City, Dec, 22, 1885. 
TAYLOR, Elizabeth (actress); London, 


Eng., Feb. 27, 1932, 

TAYLOR, Robert (S. Arlington Brugh) 
(actor); Filley, Nebr., Aug. 5, 1911. 
TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter); nr. Mos- 

cow, Rus., Sept. 21, 1898. 
TEMPLE, Shirley (actress); Santa Monica, 
Calif., Apr. 23, 1928. 


TEMPLETON, Alec’ (pianist); Cardiff, 
Wales, July 4, 1910. 
TEYTE, Maggie (soprano); Wolverhamp- 


ton, Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. 

THEBOM, Blanche (mezzo-soprano); Mo- 
nessen, Pa., Sept. 19, 1919. 

THIBAUD, Jacques (violinist); Bordeaux, 
Fr., Sept. 27, 1880. 

THOMAS, Danny (comedian); 
Mich., Jan. 6, 1914. 

THOMAS, John Charles (baritone); Mey- 
ersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891. 

THOMAS, Lowell (lecturer & author); 
Woodington, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1892. 

THOMAS, Norman M. (Socialist leader); 
Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. 

THOMPSON, Randall (composer); 
York City, Apr. 21, 1899. 

THOMSON, Virgil (composer & critic); 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. 

THORBORG, Kerstin (contralto); Venjan, 
Swed., May 19, 1906. 


THOREZ, Maurice (French Communist 
leader); Noyelles-Godault, Fr., Apr. 28, 
1900. 


THURBER, James (humorist); Columbus, 
Ohio, Dec, 8, 1894. 


TIBBETT, Lawrence (baritone); 
field, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. 


TIERNEY, Gene (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 20, 1920. 


TITO (Josip Brozovich or Broz) (Yugo- 
slay statesman); Kumroveé, Croatia, 
May 25, 1892. 


Deerfield, 


New 


Bakers- 


TODD, Ann (actress); 
Eng., Jan. 24, 1910. 


TODD, Richard (actor); Dublin, Tre., 1920. 


TOGLIATTI, Palmiro (Italian Communist 
leader); Genoa, It., Mar. 26, 1893. 


Hartford, Ches., 


TONE, Franchot (actor); 
N. Y., Feb. 27, 1905. 


TOSCANINI, Arturo (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Palma, It., Mar. 25, 1867. 

TOUREL, Jennie (mezzo-soprano); Mon- 
treal, Can., June 22, 1910. 

TOYNBEE, Arnold J. (historian); London, 
Eng., Apr. 14, 1889. 

TRABERT, Tony (tennis player); Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Aug. 16, 1930. 

TRACY, Lee (actor); Atlanta, 
14, 1898. 

TRACY, Spencer (actor); Milwaukee, Wis., 
Apr. 5, 1900. 

TRAUBEL, Helen (soprano); 
Mo., June 16, 1903. 

TRAUTMAN, George M. (baseball execu- 
tive); Bucyrus, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1890. 

TRAVERS, Henry (actor); Ireland. 

TREVOR, Claire (actress); New York City, 
Mar. 8, 1909. 

TRIPPI, Charley (football player); Pitts- 
ton, Pa., Dec. 14, 1922. 

TRUEX, Ernest (actor); Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 19, 1890. 

TRUJILLO xy MOLINA, Rafael (Dom. Rep. 
statesman); San Crist6bal, Oct. 24, 1891. 

TRUMAN, Harry S. (U. S. statesman); La- 
mar, Mo., May 8, 1884. 

TRUMAN, Margaret (soprano); Independ- 
ence, Mo., Feb. 17, 1924. 

TUCKER, Richard (tenor); New York City, 
Aug. 28, 1914. 

TUCKER, Sophie (Sophie Abuza) (enter- 
tainer); Russia, 1884. 

TUDOR, Anthony (choreographer); Lon- 
don, Eng., Apr. 4, 1909. 

TUNNEY, Gene (James J.) (boxer); New 
York City, May 25, 1898. 

TURNER, Lana (Julia Jean Turner) (ac- 
tress); Wallace, Idaho, Feb. 8, 1920. 
TURNESA, Willie (golfer); Elmsford, N. Y., 

Jan. 29, 1914. 


Niagara Falls, 


Ga., Apr. 


St. Louis, 


UNTERMEYER, Louis (poet & antholo- 
gist); New York City, Oct. 1, 1885. 


UREY, Harold C. (chemist); Walkerton, 
Ind., Apr. 29, 1893. 


USTINOV, Peter (dramatist & actor); 
London, Eng., 1921. 


UTRILLO, Maurice (painter); Paris, Fr., 
Dec; 25, 1883. 


VALIEE, Rudy (Hubert) (actor & band 
leader); Island Pond, Vt., July 28, 1901. 


/ 


VANDERBILT, Alfred G. (horse racing ex- 
ecutive); London, Eng., Sept. 22, 1912. 


VAN DOREN, Mark (poet & critic); Hope, 
Ill., June 13, 1894. 


VAN DRUTEN, John (dramatist); London, 
Eng., June 1, 1901. 

VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS, Ralph (composer) ; 
Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872. 


VENUTA, Benay (singer); San Francisco, 
Calif., Jan. 27, 1912. 


VERA-ELLEN (Vera-Ellen Rohe) (actress); 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 16. 

VIDOR, King (movie director & producer) ; 
Galveston, Tex., Feb. 8, 1895. 

VIERECK, Peter (poet); New York City, 
Aug. 5, 1916. 

VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor (composer); Rio de 
Janeiro, Braz., Mar. 5, 1884. 

VINES, H. Ellsworth, Jr. (tennis & golf 
player); Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 28, 
1911. 

VINSON, Frederick M. (U. S. jurist); 
Louisa, Ky., Jan. 22, 1890. 

VISHINSKY, Andrei Y. (Soviet states- 
man); Odessa, Rus., 1883. 

VLAMINCK, Maurice de (painter); Paris, 
Fr., Apr. 4, 1876. 

VON STROHEIM, Erich (movie director & 
actor); Vienna, Aus., Sept. 22, 1885. 


WAGNER, Hans (John P.) (baseball 
player); Mansfield, Pa., Feb. 24, 1874. 

WAGNER, Robert (actor); Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 10, 1930. 

WAGNER, Robert F. (Mayor of NYC); 
New York City, Apr. 20, 1910. 

WALCOTT, Jersey Joe (Arnold Cream) 
(boxer); Merchantville, N. J., Jan. 31, 
1914. 

WALKER, Mickey (boxer); Elizabeth, N. J., 
July 13, 1901. 

WALKER, Nancy (Ann Myrtle Swoyer) 
(actress); Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALLACE, DeWitt (publisher); St. Paul, 
Minn., Nov. 12, 1889. 

WALLACE, Henry A. (U. S. statesman); 
Adair Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888. 

WALLENSTEIN, Alfred (orchestra con- 
ductor); Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7, 1898. 

WALTARI, Mika (novelist); Helsinki, Fin., 
Sept. 19, 1908. 

WALTER, Bruno (Bruno Walter Schle- 
singer) (orchestra conductor); Berlin, 
Ger., Sept. 17, 1876. 

WALTON, William (composer); Oldham, 
Eng., Mar. 29, 1902. 

WARD, Bud (Marvin H.) (golfer); Olym- 
pia, Wash., May 1, 1913. 

WARING, Fred (band leader); 
Pa., June 9, 1900. 


Tyrone, 


N, ‘Roberti Pen (novelist); Guth- 
., Apr. 24, 1905. 


Ethel (actress & singer); Ches- 


/Thomas J. (industrialist) ; Camp- 
. Y., Feb. 17, 1874. 


AUGH, Alexander (novelist); 
., July 8, 1898. 


WAUGH, Evelyn (novelist); London, 1903. 


WAYNE, David (actor); Traverse City, 


h., Jan. 30, 1914. 

fE, John (Marion Michael Morrison) 
tor); Winterset, Iowa, May 26, 1907. 
ce Clifton (actor); Indiana, 1891. 

BB, Jack (actor); Santa Monica, Calif., 
a pr. 2,. 1920. 

WE BSTER, Margaret (actress & director); 
New York City, Mar. 15, 1905. 

Ww EIDMAN, Charles (dancer); New York 
é eiiy. July 22, 1901. 

WEIR, Ernest T. (industrialist) ; 
_ burgh, Pa., Aug. 1, 1875. 
_ WEISSMULLER, Johnny 

actor); Chicago, Ill. 
WELLES, Orson (actor & director); Ke- 
- nosha, Wis., May 6, 1915. 

_ WELTY, Eudora (novelist); Jackson, Miss., 
Apr. 18, 1909. 


WESCOTT, Glenway (novelist); 
kum, Wis., Apr. 11, 1901. 


WEST, Mae (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
o Aug. 17, 1892. 

WEST, Rebecca (Cicily Fairfield) (novel- 
ist); Edinburgh, Scot., Dec. 25, 1892. 


WHITE, Ben (harness racer); Whiteville, 
Ont., Can., Feb. 5, 1873. 


_WHITEMAN, Paul (band leader); Denver, 
 Colo., 1891. 


- WHITNEY, C. V. (horse racing executive) ; 
New York City, Feb. 20, 1899, 


_ WHORF, Richard (actor); 
Mass. 


_ WIDENER, George D. (horse racing execu- 

. tive); Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 11, 1889. 

WIDMARK, Richard (actor); 
Minn., Dec. 26, 1914. 


WILDE, Cornel (actor); New York City, 
Oct. 13, 1915. 


WILDER, Billy (movie director); Vienna, 
Aus., June 22, 1906. 


London, 


Pitts- 


(swimmer & 


Kewas- 


Winthrop, 


Sunrise, 


WILDER, Thornton (novelist); 
Wis., Apr. 17, 18977. 


Madison, 


WILLIAMS, Emlyn. (dramatist); Most a 


Wales, Nov. 26, 1905. 


WILLIAMS, Esther (swimmer); Los An- 


geles, Calif. 


WILLIAMS, Gluyas (cartoonist); San 
Francisco, Calif., July 23, 1888. ' 
WILLIAMS, Ted (baseball player); San 


Diego, Calif., Oct. 30, 1918. 
WILLIAMS, Tennessee (Thomas L.) (dra- 
matist); Columbus, Miss., Mar. 26, 1914. 
WILLIAMS, William Carlos (poet); Ruth- 
erford, N. J., Sept. 17, 1883. 


WILSON, Charles Edward (industrialist, 
GE); New York City, Nov. 18, 1886. 


WILSON, Edmund (literary critic); 
Bank, N. J., May 8, 1895. 


WILSON, Margaret (novelist); Traer, Iowa, 
Jan. 16, 1882. 


WILSON, Marie (actress); Anaheim, Calif., 
Aug. 19, 1916. 


WINCHELL, Paul (ventriloquist) ; 
York City, Dec. 21, 1923. 


WINCHELL, Walter (columnist); 
York City, Apr. 7, 1897. 


WINNINGER, Charles 
Wis., May 26, 1884. 
WINTERS, Shelley (Shirley Schrift) (ac- 

tress); East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 18, 1923. 


WOOD, Peggy (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 9, 1892. 


WOOLLEY, Monte (Edgar) (actor); New 
York City, Aug. 17, 1888. 

WORTMAN, Denys (cartoonist); Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., May 1, 1887. 


WOUK, Herman (novelist); 
City, May 27, 1915. 


WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect); Rich- 
land Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. 


WRIGHT, Richard (novelist); nr. Natchez, 
Miss., Sept. 4, 1908. 


WRIGHT, Teresa (actress); 
City, Oct. 27, 1918. 


WYATT, Jane (actress); 
Aug. 12, 1912. 


WYETH, Andrew (painter); Chadds Ford, 
Pa., July 12, 1917. 


WYLER, William (movie director); Mul- 
house, Fr., July 1, 1902. 


WYLIE, Philip (novelist); Beverly, Mass., 
May 12, 1902. 


WYMAN, Jane (Sarah Fulks) (actress); 
St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 4, 1914, ah 


Red 


New 
New 


(actor); Athens, 


New York 


New York 


Campgaw, N. J., 


~ YERBY, Frank (novelist) Augusta, Ga., 
Sept. 5, 1916. 

YOSHIDA, Shigeru (Japanese statesman); 
Tokyo, Jap., Sept. 22, 1878. 

YOUNG, Alan (Angus Young) 


(actor) ; 


No. Shields, Northum., Eng., Noy. 19, 
1919. 
YOUNG, Cy (Denton T.) (baseball 


player); Gilmore, Ohio, Mar. 29, 1867. 
YOUNG, Loretta (Gretchen) (actress); 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 6, 1913. 
YOUNG, Robert (actor); Chicago, Ill., Feb. 
22, 1907. 


Who’s Who in U. 


ADAMS, Sherman (Pres. aide); East Dover, 
Vt., Jan. 8, 1899. 


AIKEN, George D. (U. S. Senator); Dum- 
merston, Vt., Aug. 20, 1892. 


ALDRICH, Winthrop W. (Amb. to Brit.); 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 2, 1885. 


ALLEN, Leo E. (U. S. Representative); 
Elizabeth, Ill., Oct. 5, 1898. 


ANDERSON, Clinton P. (U. S. Senator); 
Centerville, S. Dak., Oct. 23, 1895. 


ANDERSON, Robert B. (Sec. of Navy); nr. 
Burleson, Tex., June 4, 1910. 


BENSON, Ezra Taft (Sec. of Agr.); 
ney, Idaho, Aug. 4, 1899. 
BOHLEN, Charles E. (Amb. to Rus.); Clay- 
ton, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1904. 
BRICKER, John W. (U. S. Senator); 
Madison Co., Ohio, Sept. 6, 1893. 
BRIDGES, Styles (U. S. Senator); 
Pembroke, Maine, Sept. 9, 1898. 
BROWNELL, Herbert, Jr. (Att. Gen.); Peru, 
Nebr., Feb. 20, 1904. 
BURNS, Arthur F. (Econ. Adv. to Pres.) ; 
Stanislau, Austria, Apr. 27, 1904. 
BYRD, Harry F. (U. S. Senator); Martins- 
burg, W. Va., June 10, 1887. 
CAPEHART, Homer E. (U. S. Senator); 
Algiers, Ind., June 6, 1897. 
CARLSON, Frank (U. S. Senator); 
Concordia, Kans., Jan, 23, 1893. 
CARNEY, Adm. Robert B. (Ch. Nav. Op.); 
Vallejo, Calif., Mar. 26, 1895. 
CASH, Francis H. (U. S. Senator) ; 
Iowa, Dec. 9, 1896. 
CHIFERFIELD, Robert B. (U..S. Repre- 
sentative); Canton, Ill., Nov. 20, 1899. 
COLE, W. Sterling (U. S. Representative) ; 
Painted Post, N. Y., Apr. 18, 1904. 


Whit- 


West 


nr. 


Everly, 


SHEA 
, Babe amine 
(athibin} Port Arthur, ‘Tex. 
1918. 
ZAHEDI, Fazollah (Iranian sta 
Iran, 1897. 
ZANUCK, Darryl F. (movie 
Wahoo, Nebr., Sept. 5, 1902. 
ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinist); _ 
on-Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. 
ZORACH, William (sculptor); — 
Lith., Feb. 28, 1887. 
ZUKOR, Adolph (movie producer); 
Hung., Jan. 7, 1878. : 
ZWEIG, Arnold (novelist); 
Silesia, Nov. 10, 1887. 


S. Government 


CONANT, James B. (U. S. Beh & 
Ger.); Dorchester, Mass., Mar. 26, 1 93 
DILLON, C. Douglas (Amb. to Fr.); Gen 
Switz., Aug. 21, 1909. ; 
DIRKSEN, Everett M. (U. S. Senator); 
Springfield, Il., Oct. 27, 1912, 
DODGE, Joseph M. (Dir. of Budg.); ; Detroit it, 
Mich., Nov. 18, 1890. aug 
DOUGLAS, Paul H. (U.S. Senator fe + Salem, 
Mass., Mar. 26, 1892. 
DUFF, James H. (U. S. Senator) ; Coreen 
Pa., Jan. 2, 1883. 
DULLES, Allen W. (Dir. CIA); Watertown, 
Neyo, Apr. 7, 1893- 
DULLES, John Foster (Sec. of State); 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1888. 
DWORSHAK, Henry C. (U. S. Senator); 
Duluth, Minn., Aug. 29, 1894. 
EISENHOWER, Dwight D. 
Denison, Tex., Oct. 14, 1890. 
FECHTELER, Adm. William M. (NATO 
Comm. in Chf., South); San Rafael, 
Calif., Mar. 6, 1896. ; 
FERGUSON, Homer (U. S. Senator); Har 
rison City, Pa., Feb. 25, 1889. 
FLANDERS, Ralph E. (U. S. Senator); 
Barnet, Vt., Sept. 28, 1880. 
FULBRIGHT, J. William (U. S. Senator); 
Sumner, Mo., Apr. 9, 1905. 

GREEN, Theodore F. (U. S. Senator); 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 2, 1867. ; 
GRUENTHER, Gen. Alfred M. (Sup. All. — 
Comm., Eur.); Platte Center, Nebr., Mar. 

3, 1899. 

HAGERTY, James C. (Press Sec. to Pres.) ; 
Plattsburg, N. Y., May 9, 1909. 
HALLECK, Charles A. (U. S. Representa- 

tive); De Motte, Ind., Aug. 22, 1900. 
HILL, Lister (U. S. Senator); Montgomery, 
Ala., Dec, 29, 1894. 


a 


(President) ; | 


“sy 


% 


U.S. 

akg 10, 1875. 
> earhete Jr. (Under Sec. State); 
Eng., Aug. 4, 1903. 
\ J. Edgar (Dir. FBI); Washing- 
‘D. C., Jan. 1, 1895. 
APHREY, George M. (Sec. of Treas.); 
ygan, Mich., Mar. 8, 1890. 
HREY, Hubert H., Jr. (U. S. Sena- 
‘ys Wallace, S, Dak., May 27, 1911. 
, Irving M. (U. S. Senator); Bain- 
ridge, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1896. 
1KSON, Henry M. (U. S. Senator); 
erett, Wash., May 31, 1912. 
YER, William FE. (U. 8S. Senator); 
arengo, Ind., July 21, 1908. 
i OHNS N, Lyndon B. (U.S. Senator); nr 
tonewall, Tex., Aug. 27, 1908. 
EFAUVER, Estes (U. S. Senator); nr. 
-M fadisonville, Tenn., July 26, 1903. 


NNEDY, John F. (U.S. Senator); Brook- 
ine, Mass., May 29, 1917. 


ERR, Robert S. (U. S. Senator); Ada, 
‘Okla., Sept. 11, 1896. 


iGORE, Harley M. (U. S. Senator); 
Brown, W. Va., Jan. 11, 1893. 


J OWLAND, William F. (U. S. Senator); 
, Alameda, Calif., June 26, 1908. 


I GER, William (U. S. Senator); Everest, 
__N, Dak., Sept. 30, 1886. 


_ LEHMAN, Herbert H. (U. S. Senator); New 
- York City, Mar. 28, 1878. 


LODGE, Henry Cabot, Jr. (U. N. Del.); 
_ Nahant, Mass., July 5, 1902. 


LONG, Russell B. (U. S. Senator); Shreve- 
port, La., Nov. 3, 1918. 


_ LUCE, Clare Boothe (Amb. to It.); New 
_ York City, Apr. 10, 1903. 
McCARTHY, Joseph R. (U. 8S. Senator); 
; Grand Chute, Wis., Nov. 14, 1909. 


~McCLELLAN, John L. (U. S. Senator); 
Sheridan, Ark., Feb. 25, 1896. 


McCONNELL, Samuel K. (U.S. Representa- 
tive); Eddystone, Pa., Apr. 6, 1901. 
_ McKAY, Douglas (Sec. of Int.); Portland, 
3 Oreg., June 24, 1893. 


MARTIN, Edward (U. S. Senator); Wash- 
ington Township, Pa., Sept. 18, 1879. 


MARTIN, Joseph W., Jr. (U. S. Representa- 
tive); No. Attleboro, Mass., Noy. 3, 1884. 


MILLIKIN, Eugene D. (U. S. Senator); 
Hamilton, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1891. 


=. 


MITCHELL, James P. (Sec. of Labor); Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., Nov. 12, 1902. 


son, Wis, Oct. 20, 1900. 
MUNDT, Karl E. (U. S. Senator); Hum- 
poldt, S. Dak., June 3, 1900. 


NIXON, Richard M. (Vice President); 
Yorba Linda, Calif., Jan. 9, 1913. 


RADFORD, Adm. Arthur W. (Chmn. Jt. 
Chs. Staff); Chicago, Ill., Feb. 27, 1896. 


RAYBURN, Sam (U. S. Representative) ; 
Roane Co., Tenn., Jan. 6, 1882. 

REED, Daniel A. (U. S. Representative); — 
Sheridan, N. Y., Sept. 15, 187?. ’ 


RIDGWAY, Gen. Matthew B. (Army Ch. 4 
Staff); Ft. Monroe, Va., Mar. 3, 1895. ¥ 
ROCKEFELLER, Nelson A. (Undersec. of 
Welf.); Bar Harbor, Maine, July 8, 1908. 


RUSSELL, Richard B. (U. S. Senator); 
Winder, Ga., Nov. 2, 1897. 


SALTONSTALL, Leverett (U. S. Senator); 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., Sept. 1, 1892. 


SHORT, Dewey (U. S. Representative) ; 
Galena, Mo., Apr. 7, 1898. 


SMITH, H. Alexander (U. S. Senator); New 
York City, Jan. 30, 1880. 


SMITH, Margaret Chase (U. S. Senator); 
Skowhegan, Maine, Dec. 14, 1897. 


SPARKMAN, John (U. S. Senator); Mor- 
gan Co., Ala., Dec. 20, 1899. 


STASSEN, Harold E. (Dir. For. Op. Adm.) ; 
West St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. 5 


STEVENS, Robert T. (Sec. of Army); Fan- 
wood, N. J., July 31, 1899. 


STRAUSS, Lewis L. (Chmn. AEC); Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Jan. 31, 1896. 


SUMMERFIELD, Arthur E. (Post. Gen.); 
Pinconning, Mich., Mar. 17, 1899. 


SYMINGTON, Stuart (U.S. Senator); Am- 
herst, Mass., June 26, 1901. 


TABER, John (U. S. Representative); 
Auburn, N. Y., May 5, 1880. 


TALBOTT, Harold E. (Sec. of AF); Day- 
ton, Ohio, Mar. 31, 1888. 


TWINING, Gen. Nathan F. (AF Ch. Staff); 
Monroe, Wis., Oct. 11, 1897. 


VELDE, Harold H. (U. S. Representative) ; 
Parkland, Ill., Apr. 1, 1910. 


WEEKS, Sinclair (Sec. of Comm.) 
Newton, Mass., June 15, 1893. 


WILEY, Alexander (U. S. Senator); Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., May 26, 1884. 


WILSON, Charles Erwin (Sec. of Def.); 
Minerva, Ohio, July 18, 1890. 


WOLCOTT, Jesse P. (U. S. Representative) ; 


Gardner, Mass., Mar. 8, 1893. 


¢ » 
= -—. 


; West 
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ADAMS, Charles Francis 
American diplomat. 

ADAMS, Henry Brooks (1838-1918), Amer- 
ican historian. 

ADAMS, James’ Truslow 
American historian. 

ADAMS, Maude (Maude Kiskadden) (1872- 
1953), American actress. 

ADAMS, Samuel (1722-1803), 
revolutionary patriot. 

ADDAMS, Jane (1860-1935), American so- 
cial worker. 

ADE, George (1866-1944), American hu- 
morist. 

ADLER, Alfred (1870-1937), Austrian psy- 
chologist. 

AESCHYLUS (525-456 B.c.), 
matist. 

AESOP (c.600 B.c.), Greek fabulist. 

ALCOTT, Louisa May (1832-1888), Ameri- 
can author. 

ALDEN, John (1599?-1687), American Pil- 
grim. 

ALEXANDER the Great 
Macedonian conqueror. 

ALGER, Horatio (1834-1899), 
author. 

ALLEN, Ethan (1739-1789), American rev- 
olutionary soldier. 

AMPERE, André 
French physicist. 

ANDERSEN, Hans Christian (1805-1875), 
Danish author. 

ANDERSON, John Murray (d. 1954), Amer- 
ican stage director (born Newfoundland). 

ANDERSON, Sherwood (1876-1941), Amer- 
ican author. 

ANDREYEV, Leonid Nikolaevich 
1919), Russian author. 

ANTHONY, Mark (Marcus Antonius) (83?- 
30 B.c.), Roman statesman. 

ANTHONY, Susan Brownell (1820-1906), 
American woman suffragist. 

AQUINAS, St. Thomas (1225?-1274), Ital- 
ian ec 


(1807-1886) , 


(1878-1949), 


American 


Greek dra- 


(356-323 B.c.), 


American 


Marie (1775-1836) , 


(1871- 
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ARCHIMEDES (287?-212 3.c.), Greek 
mathematician. 

ARISTOPHANES (448?-880 s.c.), Greek 
dramatist. 


ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.c.), Greek philoso- 
pher. 

ARLISS, George (1868-1946), English ac- 
tor. 

ARMSTRONG, Edwin Howard (1890-1954), 
American inventor. 

ARNOLD, Benedict (1741-1801), American 
traitor. ; 

ARNOLD, Matthew (1822-1888), 
poet & critic. 

ASTOR, John Jacob (1763-1848), Ameri- 
can financier (born Germany). 

ATHERTON, Gertrude Franklin (nee 
Horn) (1857-1948), American novelist. 

AUDUBON, John James (1785-1851), 
American ornithologist & artist (born 
Haiti). 

AUER, Leopold 
violinist. 

AUGUSTINE, Saint (Aurelius Augustinus) 
(354-430), Early Christian philosopher. 

AUGUSTUS (Gaius Octavius) (63 B.c.—a.D. 
14), Roman emperor. 

AUSTEN, Jane (1775-1817), English novel- 
ist. 

BACH, Johann Sebastian 
German composer. 

BACON, Francis (1561-1626), English phi- 
losopher. 

BAEDEKER, Karl (1801-1859), 
travel-guidebook publisher. 
BALBOA, Vasco Nunez de (1475-1517), 
Spanish explorer. 
BALDWIN, Stanley 

statesman. 
BALZAC, Honoré de (1799-1850), French 
novelist. 
BARNUM, Phineas 
American showman. 
BARRIE, Sir James Matthew (1860-1937), 
Scottish novelist & dramatist. 


English 


(1845-1930), 


Hungarian 


(1685-1750), 


German 


British 


(1867-1947), 


Taylor (1810-1891), 


ih o> See, Se ow 


ee 
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BLACKSTO 


pee 
ARTOK, Béla Ba ses}: Puseaeliat 
poser. 
TON, Clara (Clarissa Harlowe Barton) 
~ (1821-1912), Founder of American Red 
_ Cross. 
UDELAIRE, Pierre Charles (1821-1867), 
French poet. 
BEARD, Charles Austin 
__ American historian. 
BECKET, Thomas (or Thomas 4 Becket) 
_- (1118?-1170), English churchman. 
BEDE, Saint (called “The Venerable Bede’’) 
_ (673-735), English scholar. 
_ BEECHER, Henry Ward 
_ American clergyman. 
_BEERY, Wallace (1886-1949), 
_. actor. 
_ BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van 


(1874-1948), 


(1813-1887), 
American 


(1770-1827) , 
German composer (Flemish descent). 

Rats _ BELASCO, David (1854-1931), American 
_ dramatist & producer. 

BELL, Alexander Graham (1847-1922), 
American inventor (born Scotland). 

_ BELLAMY, Edward (1850-1898), American 

author. 

BELLOC, Hilaire (Joseph Hilary Pierre 
Belloc) (1870-1953), English author 
(born France). 

BELLOWS, George Wesley (1882-1925), 
American painter & lithographer. 

BENCHLEY, Robert Charles (1889-1945), 
American humorist. 

BENES, Eduard (1884-1948), Czech states- 
man. 

BENET, Stephen Vincent (1898-1943), 

_ American poet & story writer. 

BENET, William Rose (1886-1950), Ameri- 
can poet & novelist. 

BENJAMIN, Judah Philip 

; Confederate statesman. 
; BENNETT, Enoch Arnold (1867-1931), 
af English novelist & dramatist. 
BENNETT, James Gordon (1795-1872), 
American editor (born Scotland). 


(1811-1884), 


BERLIOZ, Louis Hector (1803-1869), 
E French composer. 
BERNADETTE of Lourdes (Bernadette 


Soubirous) (1844-1879), French saint. 
BERNHARDT, Sarah (Rosine Bernard) 
1844-1923), French actress. 
BEVIN, Ernest (1884-1951), British states- 
man. 
BIERCE, Ambrose Gwinnett (1842—?1914), 
American journalist. 
BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, Prince Otto 


Eduard Leopold von (1815-1898), Ger- 
man statesman. 


English jurist. 
BLAINE, James 
American statesman. ‘ > 
BLAKE, William (1757-1827), English poet . 
& artist. 
BLASCO-IBANEZ, 
Spanish novelist. 


BLUM, Léon (1872-1950), French states- 


Gillespie 


Vicente (1867-1928), 


ian author (born France). 
BOLIVAR, Simén (1783-1830), South 
American liberator (born Venezuela). . 


man. 
BOCCACCIO, Giovanni (1313-1375), Ital- ; 
BOND, Carrie (nee Jacobs) “ 


(1862-1946), 


American song composer. 
BOONE, Daniel (1734-1820), American ¥ 
frontiersman. 

BOOTH, Edwin Thomas (1833-1893), 


American actor. 

BOOTH, ‘“‘General’’ Evangeline Cory (1865— 
1950), English religious leader. 

BOOTH, John Wilkes (1838-1865), Ameri- 
can actor & assassin of Lincoln. 

BORGIA, Cesare (1475?-1507), Italian no- 
bleman. 

BORGIA, Lucrezia (1480-1519), Italian 
noblewoman & duchess of Ferrara. 

BORODIN, Alexander Porfirevich (1834-— 
1887), Russian composer. 

BOSWELL, James (1740-1795), 
biographer & diarist. 

BOTTICELLI, Sandro (Alessandro di Ma- 
riano dei Filipepi) (14449-1510), Italian 
painter. 


BOWIE, James (1799-1836), American sol- 
dier. 


BRAHMS, Johannes (1833-1897), German 
composer. 


BRAILLE, Louis 
teacher of blind. 


BRANDEIS, Louis Dembitz 
American jurist. 

BRICH, Fanny (Fannie Borach) 
1951), American comedienne. 


BRISBANE, Arthur (1864-1936), American 
journalist. 


BRONTE, Charlotte (1816-1855), English 
novelist. 


BRONTE, Emily Jane (1818-1848), English 
novelist. 


Scottish 


(1809-1852), French 
(1856-1941), . 


(1892- 


BROOKE, Rupert (1887-1915), English 
poet. 
BROUN, Matthew Heywood Campbell 


(1888-1939), American journalist. 
BROWN, John (1800-1859), American abo- 


litionist. 


- Who Was Who 
BROWNING, Elizabeth Barrett (nee Eliza- 


beth Moulton*) 
poet. 

BROWNING, Robert (1812-1889), <n at 
poet. _ 

BRUEGHEL, Pieter (1520?-1569), Flemish 

_ painter. 

BRUTUS, Marcus Junius (85?-42 B.c.), 
Roman politician. 

BRYAN, William Jennings 
American politician. 

BRYANT, William Cullen 
American poet & editor. 

BUDDHA. See Gautama Buddha. 

BUFFALO BILL (William Frederick Cody) 
(1846-1917), American scout. 

BUNYAN, John (1628-1688), 
preacher & author. 

BURBANK, Luther (1849-1926), American 
horticulturist. 

BURKE, Edmund (1729-1797), 
statesman (born Ireland). 

BURNS, Robert (1759-1796), Scottish poet. 

BURR, Aaron (1756-1836), American 
statesman. 

BURROUGHS, John (1837-1921), Ameri- 
can naturalist. 

BUTLER, Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), 
American educator. 

BUTLER, Samuel (1835-1902), 
satirist. 

BYRON, George Gordon (6th Baron By- 
ron) (1788-1824), English poet. 

CABOT, John (Giovanni Caboto) (1450- 
1498), Italian navigator. 

CABOT, Sebastian (1476?-1557), English 
navigator (born Italy). 

CAESAR, Gaius Julius (100-44 B.c.), Ro- 
man statesman. 

CALHOUN, John Caldwell 
American statesman. 

CALVIN, John (Jean Chauvin) 
1564), French religious reformer. 

CAPONE, Al (Alphonse) (1899-1947), 
American gangster (born Italy). 

CARDOZO, Benjamin Nathan (1870-1938), 
American jurist. 

CARLYLE, Thomas (1795-1881), 
essayist & historian. 

CARNEGIE, Andrew (1835-1919), Ameri- 
can industrialist (born Scotland). 

CARROLL, Lewis (Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son) (1832-1898), English author & 
mathematician. 

CARSON, Kit (Christopher) (1809-1868), 
American scout. 

CARUSO, Enrico (Errico) 
Italian tenor. 

CARVER, George Washington ( ieee ae)y 
_ American botanist. 
* Family name changed by father to Barrett. 


| 
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(1806-1861), English 


(1860-1925), 


(1794-1878), 


English 


British 


English 


(1782-1850), 


(1509- 


Scottish 


(1873-1921), 


CASANOVA vE SEINGALT, Giovanni Ja- 
copo (1725-1798), Italian adventurer. 
CATHER, Willa Sibert (1876-1947), Amer- 
ican novelist. 

CATT, Carrie Chapman (nee Lane) (1859- 
1947), American woman-suffragist. 

CELLINI, -Benvenuto (1500-1571), Italian 
goldsmith & sculptor. 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de 
(1547-1616), Spanish novelist. 

CEZANNE, Paul (1839-1906), 
painter. 

CHALIAPIN, Feodor 
1938), Russian basso. 


French 


Ivanovitch (1873-— 


CHAMBERLAIN, Arthur Neville (1869- 
1940), British statesman. 
CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de (1567?-1635), 


French explorer. 

CHANEY, Lon (18838-1930), American ac- 
tor. 

CHARLEMAGNE (742-814), Holy Roman 
Emperor. 

CHATTERTON, Thomas (1752-1770), Eng- 
lish poet. 

CHAUCER, Geoffrey (1340?-1400), English 
poet. 

CHEKHOV, Anton Pavlovich (1860-1904), 
Russian dramatist & story writer. 

CHESTERTON, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), 
‘English author. 

CHIPPENDALE, Thomas 
English cabinetmaker. 

CHOPIN, Frédéric Francois (1810-1849), 
French composer (born Poland). 

CHRISTIANS, Mady (Marguerita) (1900- 
1951); American actress (born Austria). 

CICERO, Marcus Tullius (106-438  B.c.), 
Roman orator & statesman. 

CLARK, George Rogers (1752-1818), Amer- 
ican Revolutionary leader. 


(17182-1779), 


CLARK, William (1770-1838), American 
explorer. 

CLAY, Henry (1777-1852), American 
statesman. 

CLEMENCEAU, Georges (1841-1929), 


French statesman. 

CLEMENS, S. L. See Twain. 

CLEOPATRA, (69-30 B.c.), Egyptian queen. 

COBB, Irvin Shrewsbury (1876-1944), 
American humorist. 

CODY, W. F. See Buffalo Bill. 

COHAN, George Michael (1878-1942), 
American actor & dramatist. 

COLERIDGE, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
English poet. 

COLLETTE (Sidonie-Gabriele 
(c.1873-1954), French novelist. 


COLUMBUS, Christopher (Cristoforo Co- 
lombo) (1451-1506), Italian navigator, 


Colette) 


cIUs. ete Fu-tzit) (oss1-479 
id Chinese philosopher. 


K Korzeniowsk!) (1857-1924), 
_ novelist (born Ukraine). 
COOPER, James Fenimore ~ (1789-1851), 
_ American novelist. 

SOOPER, Peter (1791-1883), American in- 
dustrialist & philanthropist. 
COPERNICUS, Nicolaus (Mikolaj Koper- 
_ nik) (1473-1543), Polish astronomer. 
CORBETT, James J. (1866-1933), Ameri- 
can boxer. 

~CORDAY, Charlotte (Marie Anne Char- 
lotte Corday d’Armont) (1768-1793), 
French patriot. 


_ CORNEILLE, Pierre (1606-1684), French 
_ dramatist. 

CORONADO, Francisco Vasquez 
_ 1554), Spanish explorer. 
COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille 
1875), French painter. 

- CORREGGIO, Antonio Allegri da (1494- 
1534), Italian painter. 


- CORTES (or CORTEZ), Hernando (1485- 
1547), Spanish explorer; conqueror of 
Mexico, 


COWL, Jane (Jane Cowles) (1884-1950), 
American actress. 


English 


(1510- 


(1796-— 


is 


COWPER, William (1731-1800), English 
poet. 
CRANE, Stephen (1871-1900), American 


novelist & poet. 
CRIPPS, Sir Richard Stafford (1889-1952), 
British statesman. 
CROCE, Benedetto 
philosopher. 
CROCKETT, Davy (David) 
American frontiersman. 
CURIE, Marie (Marja Sklodowska) (1867— 
1934), French physical chemist (born 
Poland). 
CURIE, Pierre (1859-1906), French chem- 
ist. 
‘CUSTER, George Armstrong (1839-1876), 
American army officer. 
% DAMROSCH, Walter Johannes (1862- 
1950), American orchestra conductor 
(born Germany). 
DANA, Charles Anderson 
American editor. 
D’ANNUNZIO, Gabriele (1863-1938), Ital- 
ian soldier & author. 
DANTE (or DURANTE) 
(1265-1321), Italian poet. 


DANTON, Georges Jacques (1759-1794), 
French revolutionary leader. 


(1866-1952), Italian 


(1786-1836), 


(1819-1897), 


ALIGHIERI 


1 DAUMIER, aoe 1808-1879) se Fr 


caricaturist. | i 
DAVID (died c. 973 B.c.), King of Israel _ R: 
and Judah. 
DAVIDSON, Jo 

sculptor. 
DAVIS, Jefferson (1808-1889), Confederate . 


* 


(1883-1952), American 


President. 
DEBS, Eugene Victor (1855-1926), Ameri- 
can Socialist leader. 
DEBUSSY, Achille Claude 
French composer. 
DEFOE, Daniel (1659?-1731), 
novelist. 


DEGAS, Hilaire Germain Edgar (1834— 
1917), French painter. 


(1862-1918), 


English 


Greek y 


DEMOSTHENES (385?-322 B.c.), 
orator. 
DESCARTES, René (1596-1650), French 


philosopher & mathematician. 

DE SOTO, Hernando (1500?-1542), Spanish 
explorer. 

DEWEY, John (1859-1952), American phi- 
losopher & educator. 

DICKENS, Charles John Huffam (1812- 
1870), English novelist. 

DICKINSON, Emily Elizabeth (1830-1886), 
American poet. 

DIOGENES (412?-323 B.c.), 
opher. 

DISRAELI, Benjamin (1804-1881), British 
statesman. 

DODGSON, C. L. See Carroll. 

DOLLFUSS, Engelbert (1892-1934), 
trian statesman. 
DONNE, John (1573-1631), English poet. 
DOSTOEVSKI, Fyodor Mikhailovich (1821- 
1881), Russian novelist. 
DOUGLAS, Lloyd Cassel 
American novelist. 

DOUGLAS, Stephen Arnold (1813-1861), 
American politician. 

DOYLE, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930), 
English novelist & spiritualist. 

DRAKE, Sir Francis (1545?-1596), English 
navigator. 


DREISER, Theodore (1871-1945), Ameri- 
can novelist. 

DRESSLER, Marie (Marie Koerber) (1873- 
1934), American actress (born Canada). 

DREYFUS, Alfred (1859-1935) , French army 
Officer. 

DRYDEN, John (1631-1700), English poet. 

DUMAS, Alexandre (called Dumas pére) 
(1802-1870), French novelist. 

pU MAURIER, George Louis Palmella Bus- 
son (1834-1896), English novelist (born 


Paris). . 
alll 


Greek philos- 


Aus- 


(1877-1951), 


Who Wes Whe 


DUNCAN, Isadora (1878-1927), American 
dancer. 

DUSE, Eleonora (1859-1924), Italian ac- 
tress. 

DVORAK, Antonin 
composer, 

EARHART, Amelia (1898-1937), American 
aviator. : 

EDDY, Mary Morse (nee Baker) (1821- 
1910), American religious leader. 

EDISON, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), Amer- 
ican inventor. 

EDMAN, Irwin 
philosopher. 

EHRLICH, Paul (1854-1915), German bac- 
teriologist. 

ELGAR, Sir Edward (1857-1934), English 
composer. 

ELIOT, George (Mary Ann Evans) (1819- 
1880), English novelist. 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), 
American philosopher & poet. 

EPICURUS (342?-270 B.c.), Greek philos- 
opher. 

ERASMUS, Desiderius (Gerhard Gerhards) 
(1466?-1536), Dutch scholar. 

ERICSON, Leif (c. 10th century A.D.), 
Norse navigator. 

ERSKINE, John (1879-1951), 
educator & author. 

EUCLID (c.300 B.c.), 
cian. 

EURIPIDES (c.484-407 B.c.), 
matist. 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas (1883-1939), Amer- 
ican actor. 

FALLA, Manuel de (1876-1946), Spanish 
composer. 

FARADAY, Michael (1791-1867), English 
physicist. 


(1841-1904), Czech 


(1896-1954), American 


American 
Greek mathemati- 


Greek dra- 


FIELD, Eugene (1850-1895), American 
poet. 

FIELDING, Henry (1707-1754), English 
novelist. 


FIELDS, W. C. (Claude William Duken- 
field) (1880-1946), American comedian. 

FISKE, Minnie Maddern (nee Davey) 
(1865-1932), American actress. 

FITZGERALD, Francis Scott Key (1896— 
1940), American novelist. 

FITZSIMMONS, Robert Prometheus (1862-— 
1917), N. Z. boxer (born England). 

FLAUBERT, Gustave. (1821-1880), French 
novelist. 

FOCH, Ferdinand 
army Officer. 

FORD, Henry (1863-1947), American in- 
dustrialist. 

FORRESTAL, James Vincent (1892-1949), 
American statesman. 


(1851-1929), French 


FOSTER, Stephen Collins 
American song composer. 

FRANCE, Anatole (Jacques Anatole Fran- 
cois Thibault) (1844-1924), French au- 
thor. 

FRANCK, César Auguste (1822-1890), 
French composer (born Belgium). 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin (1706-1790), Amer- 
ican statesman & scientist, 

FREUD, Sigmund (1856-1939), Austrian 
founder of psychoanalysis. 

FULTON, Robert (1765-1815), American 
inventor. ; 

GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas 
English painter. 

GALILEI, Galileo (1564-1642), Italian as- 
tronomer & physicist. 

GALSWORTHY, John (1867-1933), Eng- 
lish novelist & dramatist, 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand (called 
Mahatma Gandhi) (1869-1948), Hindu 
leader. 

GARFIELD, John (Julius Garfinkle) (1913- 
1952), American actor, 

GARIBALDI, Giuseppe (1807-1882), Ital- 
ian nationalist leader. 

GARRICK, David (1717-1779), 
actor. 

GARRISON, William Lloyd (1805-1879), 
American abolitionist. 

GASPERI, Alcide de (1881-1954), Italian 
statesman, 

GAUGUIN, Eugéne Henri 
1903), French painter. 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA (Prince Siddhartha) 
(563?-?483 B.c,), Indian philosopher. 
GEHRIG, Lou (Henry Louis Gehrig) 
(1903-1941), American baseball player. 
GENGHIS KHAN (Temujin) (1162-1227), 

Mongol conqueror. 


(1826-1864), 


(1727-1788) , 


English 


Paul (1848- 


GEORGE, Henry (1839-1897), American 
economist, 
GERONIMO (Goyathlay) (1829-1909), 


Apache chieftain. 


GERSHWIN, George (1898-1937), Ameri- 
can composer, 


GIBBON, Edward (1737-1794), English 
historian. 
GIBSON, Charles Dana (1867-1944), 


American illustrator, 
GIDE, André (1869-1951), French author. 
GILBERT, Sir William Schwenck (1836— 
1911), English dramatist & librettist. 
GIOTTO di Bondone (1276?—?1337), Ital- 
ian painter. 

GLADSTONE, William Ewart (1809-1898), 
British statesman. 

GLUCK, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787), 
German composer. 


, Johann Wolfgang von (1749- 
, German poet. 


, Vincent van (1853-1890), Dutch 


Gt OMPERS, Samuel (1850-1924), Miata 
1 bor leader (born England). 


 kov) (1868-1936), Russian author. 


G OUNOD, Charles Francois (1818-1893), 
_ French composer. 


GOYA y LUCIENTES, Francisco José de 
_ (1746-1828), Spanish painter. 


GRAY, Thomas (1716-1771), English poet. 


GRECO, El (Domenicos Theotocopoulos) 
(c.1542-1614), Spanish painter (born 
_ Crete). 


GREELEY, Horace (1811-1872), American 
~ journalist & politician. 


GREEN, William (1873-1952), 
_ labor leader. 


_ GREY, Zane (1875-1939), American novel- 
ist. 


American 


_ GRIEG, Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), Nor- 
wegian composer. 


GRIFFITH, David Lewelyn Wark (1875-— 
1948), American movie producer. 


GRIMM, Jacob (1785-1863), 
thologist. 


GRIMM, Wilhelm 
mythologist. 


GUTENBERG, Johann (1400?—?1468), Ger- 
- man printer. 

HALE, Nathan (1755-1776), American rev- 
; olutionary officer. 
HALS, Frans (1580?-1666), Dutch painter. 
HAMILTON, Alexander (17572-1804), 

American statesman. 


_ HAMSUN, Knut (Knut Pedersen) (1859- 
1952), Norwegian novelist. 


HANCOCK, John (1737-1793), 
statesman. 


HANDEL, George Frederick (Georg Fried- 
rich Handel) (1685-1759), English com- 
poser (born Germany). 

HANNIBAL, (247-183 B.c.), 
general. 


German my- 


(1786-1859), German 


American 


Carthaginian 


07 —_ Jean  _(Hatlean. C: 
(1911-1937), American actress aa 


HARTE, Bret (Francis Brett Harte) ‘(1836- 
1902); American author. ‘ 


HARVEY, pace eae (1578-1657), English =) 
physician. 
HAWTHORNE, (1804-1864), 


Nathantel 
American novelist. : 


HAY, John Milton (1838-1905), American 


statesman. 

HAYDN, Franz Joseph (1732-1809), Aus- 
trian composer. 

HEARN, Lafcadio (Patricio Lafcadio Tes- 
sima Carlos Hearn) (1850-1904), Ameri- 
can-Japanese author (born Ionian Is.) 

HEARST, William Randolph (1863-1951), 
American journalist. 

HEINE, Heinrich (Harry Heine) 
1856), German poet. 

HENRY, O. (William Sydney Porter) 
(1862-1910), American story writer. 

HENRY, Patrick (1736-1799), American 
statesman. 

HEPPLEWHITE, George (?-1786), English 
furniture designer. 

HERBERT, Victor (1859-1924), American 
composer (born Ireland). 

HERGESHEIMER, Joseph 
American novelist. 

HERODOTUS (c.484—-425 B.c.), 
torian. 

HINDENBURG, Paul von (Paul Ludwig 
Hans Anton von Beneckendorff und 
von Hindenburg) (1847-1934), German 
statesman. 

HIPPOCRATES 
physician. 

HITLER, Adolf (Adolf Schicklgruber) 
(1889-1945), German chancellor. 

HOGARTH, William: (1697-1764), English 
painter & engraver. 


HOLBEIN, Hans (called the Elder) (1465?- 
1524), German painter. 


HOLBEIN, Hans (called the Younger) 
(14972-1543), German painter. 


(1797- 


(1880-1954), 


Greek his- 


(4602-2377 B.C.) Greek 


HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894), 
American author. 
HOLMES, Oliver Wendell 


(1841-1935), 
American jurist.. : 


HOMER (c.850 B.c.?), Greek poet. 


HOMER, Winslow (1836-1910), 
painter. 


HOOD, Thomas (1799-1845), English poet. 


HOOTON, Earnest Albert (1887-1954), 
American anthropologist. 


HORACE (Quintus Horatius 
(65-8 B.c.), Roman poet, 


American 


Flaccus) © 


5 facie 


- 
= 


HOUDINI, Harry (Ehrich Weiss) (1874- 
1926), American magician. 

HOUSMAN, Alfred Edward (1859-1936), 
English poet. 

HOUSTON, Samuel (1793-1863), American 
political leader. 

HOWARD, Leslie 
actor. 

HOWE, Elias (1819-1867), American in- 
ventor. 

HOWELLS, William Dean 
American author. 

HUBBARD, Elbert Green 
American author. 

HUDSON, Henry (?-1611), English navi- 
gator. 

HUGHES, Charles 
American jurist. 
HUGO, Victor Marie (1802-1885), French 

novelist, dramatist & poet. 
HUNT, Leigh (James Henry Leigh Hunt) 
(1784-1859), English essayist & poet. 
HUSTON, Walter (1884-1950), American 
actor (born Canada). 
HUXLEY, Thomas Henry 
English biologist. 
IBSEN, Henrik (1828-1906), 
dramatist. 


(1893-1943), English 


(1837-1920) , 


(1856-1915), 


Evans (1862-1948), 


(1825-1895), 


Norwegian 


ICKES, Harold Le Claire (1874-1952), 
American statesman. 
INNESS, George (1825-1894), American 


painter. 

IRVING, Washington (1783-1859), Ameri- 
can author. 

JACKSON, Thomas Jonathan (“Stonewall’’) 
(1824-1863), Confederate general. 

JAMES, Henry (1843-1916), American 
novelist. 

JAMES, Jesse Woodson (1847-1882), Amer- 
ican outlaw. 

JAMES, William (1842-1910), 
psychologist, 

JAY, John (1745-1829), American states- 
man & jurist, 

JEFFERSON, Joseph (1829-1905), Ameri- 
can actor. 

JEFFRIES, James J. (1875-1953), American 
boxer. 


American 


JENNER, Edward (1749-1823), English 
physician, 
JOAN OF ARC (Jeanne d’Arc) (1412- 


1431), French military heroine. 
JOFFRE, Joseph Jacques Césaire (1852— 
1931), French general, 
JOHNSON, Jack (John A.) 

American boxer. 
JOHNSON, Samuel (1709-1784), 
lexicographer & critic. 
JOLLIET (or JOLIET), Louis (1645-1700), 
Canadian explorer. 


(1878-1946), 


English 


JOLSON, Al (Asa Yoelson) (1886-1950), 
American actor & singer (born Russia?). 

JONES, John Paul (John Paul*) (1747- 
1792), American naval officer (born 
Scotland). 

JONSON, Ben (Benjamin) (1578?-1687), 
English poet & dramatist. 

JOYCE, James (1882-1941), Irish novelist. 
JUAREZ, Benito Pablo (1806-1872), Mexi- 
can statesman. 
KANT, Immanuel 

philosopher. 

KEATS, John (1795-1821), English poet. 

KEMAL ATATURK (Mustafa Kemal) 
(1881-1938), Turkish statesman. 

KENNY, Elizabeth (called Sister Kenny) 
(1886-1952), Australian nurse. 

KERN, Jerome David (1885-1945), Amer- 
ican composer. 

KEY, Francis Scott (1779-1843), American 
lawyer. 

KIDD, William (called Captain Kidd) 
(1645?-1701), pirate (born Scotland). 
KING, William Lyon Mackenzie (1874- 

1950), Canadian statesman. 

KIPLING, Rudyard (1865-1936), English 
poet & story writer (born India). 

KIRBY, Rollin (1875-1952), American car- 
toonist. 

KITCHENER, Horatio Herbert (1850-1916), 
British military officer. 

KNOX, John (1505-1572), Scottish reli- 
gious reformer. 

KOSCIUSKO, Thaddeus (Tadeusz Andrzej 
Bonawentura Kosciuszko) (1746-1817), 
Polish military officer. 

KOUSSEVITZKY, Serge (Sergei) Alexan- 
drovitch (1874-1951), American orches- 
tra conductor (born Russia). 

KUBLAI KHAN (1216-1294), Mongol con- 
queror. 

LAFAYETTE, Marquis de (Marie Joseph 
Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier) 
(1757-1834), French military officer. 

LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion (1855— 
1925), American politician. 

LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry (1882-1947), 
American politician. 

LAMB, Charles (1775-1834), English es- 
sayist. 

LANDIS, Kenesaw Mountain (1866-1944), 
American jurist. 

LANGTRY, Lily (nee Emily Charlotte Le 
Breton) (1852-1929), English actress. 


LANIER, Sidney (1842-1881), American 
poet. 


LAO-TZU (or LAO-TSE) (Li Erh) (c.604- 
531 B.c.), Chinese philosopher. 


(1724-1804), German 


* Added Jones to his name ¢. 1773, 


a , French explorer. 
5 sir Harry (Harry macverisian) 


OISIER, Antoine Laurent (1743-1794), 
bi French chemist. 
AAWRENCE, David Herbert (1885-1930), 
_ English novelist. 
I AWRENCE, Gertrude (Gertrud Klasen) 
; 900-1952), English actress. 
LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (Thomas Ed- 
-. ward Lawrence*) (1888-1935), British 
_ author & soldier. 
EAR, Edward (1812-1888), English non- 
sense poet. 
aS EE, Robert Edward (1807-1870), Ameri- 
s can military officer; commander in chief 
of Confederate armies. 
EHAR, Franz (1870-1948), 
composer. 
_ LENIN, Nikolai (Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov) 
(1870-1924), Soviet statesman. 
LEONARD, Benny (Benjamin Leiner) 
(1896-1947), American boxer. 
_ LEWIS, Meriwether (1774-1809), American 
explorer. 
LEWIS, Sinclair 
novelist. 
LILIUOKALANI, Lydia Kamekeha (1838— 
1917), Hawaiian queen. 
LIND, Jenny (Johanna Maria Lind) (1820- 
1887), Swedish soprano. 
_ LINDSAY, Nicholas Vachel 
American poet. 
LISTER, Joseph (1827-1912), English sur- 
geon. 
LISZT, Franz (1811-1886), 
} composer & pianist. 
_ LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-1873), Scot- 
< tish missionary & explorer. 
LLOYD GEORGE, David 
British statesman. 
LOCKE, John (1632-1704), English phi- 
losopher. 
LODGE, Henry Cabot (1850-1924), Ameri- 


Hungarian 


(1885-1951), American 


x 


(1879-1931), 


Hungarian 


(1863-1945), 


» 


; can legislator. 
; LOMBARD, Carole (Carol Jane Peters) 
(1908-1942), American actress. 
| LOMBROSO, Cesare (1836-1909), Italian 
criminologist. 
LONDON, Jack (1876-1916), American 
novelist. 
LONG, Huey Pierce (1893-1985), American 
politician. 


LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth (1807- 
1882), American poet. 
* Changed surname to Shaw in 1927. 


ly 
bs 


,_ Sieur de (Robert Cavelter) 


LOWE) , Ja mes 

American poet. ryt e 

LOYOLA, St. Ignatius of (ifiigo de Ofiez — 
y Loyola) (1491-1556), Spanish founder — 
of Jesuits. ki 

LUBITSCH, Ernst (1892-1947), ‘American 7 
movie director (born Germany). Ps 

LUDENDORFF, Erich Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1865-1937), German general. 

LUTHER, Martin (1483-1546), German re- 
ligious reformer. 

MACAULAY, Thomas Babington (1800— 
1859), English author & statesman. 7 


McCORMACK, John (1884-1945), Ameri- 
. 
: 


= 


can tenor (born Ireland). 

McCORMICK, Cyrus Hall (1809-1884), 
American inventor. 

MacDONALD, James Ramsay (1866-1937), 
British statesman (born Scotland). | 

MacDOWELL, Edward Alexander (1861- { 
1908), American composer. 

McGRAW, John J. (1875-1934), American : 
baseball manager. ; 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolo (1469-1527), Ital- 
ian political philosopher. 

MacMAHON, Brien (James O’Brien Mac- 
Mahon) (1903-1952), American legislator. 

MAETERLINCK, Count Maurice (1862-— — 
1949), Belgian author. 

MAGELLAN, Ferdinand (Fernando de 
Magalhaes) (14809-1521), Portuguese 
navigator. 

MAHAN, Alfred Thayer (1840-1914), Amer- 
ican naval historian. 

MANET, Edouard (1832-1883), 
painter. 

MANN, Horace (1796-1859), American ed- 
ucator. 

MANSFIELD, Katherine (Kathleen Murry, 
nee Beauchamp) (1888-1923), British 
story writer (born New Zealand). 

MANSFIELD, Richard (1854-1907), Ameri- 
can actor (born Germany). 

MARAT, Jean Paul (17438-1793), French 
revolutionist (born Switzerland). 

MARCONI, Guglielmo (1874-1937), Italian 
inventor. 

MARCUS AURELIUS (Marcus Annius 
Verus) (121-180), Roman emperor. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE (Joséphe Jeanne 
Marie Antoinette) (1755-1793), French 
queen (born Austria). 

MARKHAM, Charles Edwin (1852-1940), 
American poet. 


MARLOWE, Christopher (1564-1593), Eng- 
lish dramatist. 


MARQUETTE, Jacques (1637-1675) , 
French Jesuit missionary & explorer. 


French 


MARSHALL, John (1755-1835), American 
jurist. 


MARX, Karl (1818-1883), German politi- 
cal philosopher. 

MARY STUART (1542-1587), Queen of 
Scotland. 


MASARYK, Thomas Garrigue (1850-1937), 
Czech statesman. 


MASSENET, Jules Emile Frédéric (1842- 
1912), French composer. 

MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1869-1950), Ameri- 
can poet. 

MAUPASSANT, Henri René Albert Guy de 
(1850-1893), French story writer. 

MAXIMILIAN (Ferdinand Maximilian Jo- 
seph) (1832-1867), Emperor of Mexico 
(born Austria). 

MAYO, Charles Horace (1865-1939), Amer- 
_ican surgeon. 

MAYO, William James (1861-1939), Amer- 
ican surgeon. 

MEDICI, Lorenzo de’ (called Lorenzo the 
Magnificent) (1449-1492), Florentine 
ruler. 

MELBA, Nellie (Helen Porter Mitchell) 
(1861-1931), Australian soprano. 

MELLON, Andrew William (1855-19387), 
American financier. 

MELVILLE, Herman (1819-1891), Ameri- 
can novelist. 

MENDEL, Gregor 

_ Austrian botanist. 

MENDELEYEV, Dmitri Ivanovich (1834- 
1907), Russian chemist. 

MENDELSSOHN, Felix 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) 
1847), German composer. 

MESMER, Franz Anton (1734-1815), Aus- 
trian physician. 

METTERNICH, Prince Klemens Wenzel 
Nepomuk Lothar von (1773-1859), Aus- 
trian statesman. 

MEYERBEER, Giacomo (Jakob Liebmann 
Beer) (1791-1864), German composer, 
MICHELANGELO (Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti) (1475-1564), Italian painter & 

sculptor. 

MILL, John Stuart (1806-1873), English 
philosopher. 

MILLAY, Edna St. Vincent (1892-1950), 
American poet, 

MILLER, Glenn (1909?-1944), 
band leader. 

MILLIKAN, Robert Andrews (1868-1953), 
American physicist. 

MILTON, John (1608-1674), English poet. 

MINUIT, Peter (1580-1638), Dutch colo- 
nial officer in America, 

MITCHELL, Margaret (1900-1949), Amer- 
ican novelist. 


Johann (1822-1884), 


(Jakob Ludwig 
(1809-— 


American 


MOHAMMED (570-632), Arabian prophet. 

MOLIERE (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) (1622- 
1673), French dramatist. 

MOLNAR, Ferenc (1878-1952), Hungarian 
dramatist. 

MONET, Claude 
painter. 

MONTAIGNE, Michel Eyquem de (1533- 
1592), French essayist. 

MONTEZUMA II (14809-1520), Aztec em- 
peror. 

MOONEY, Thomas J. Zechariah (1885— 
1942), American labor leader. 

MOORE, George (1852-1933), Irish noy- 
elist. 

MOORE, Thomas (1779-1852), Irish poet. 

MORE, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), English 
statesman & author. 

MORGAN, Helen (1900?-1941), American 
singer. 

MORGAN, John Pierpont 
American financier. 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), 
American inventor & painter. 

MOUSSORGSKY, Modest Petrovich (1835-— 
1881), Russian composer. 

MOZART, Wolfgang Amadeus (Johannes 
Chrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus 
Mozart) (1756-1791), Austrian composer. 

MURILLO, Bartolomé Esteban (1617-— 
1682), Spanish painter. 

MURRAY, Philip (1886-1952), 
labor leader (born Scotland), 

MUSSOLINI, Benito (1883-1945), Italian 
dictator. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769-1821), Em- 
peror of the French (born Corsica). 

NAST, Thomas (1840-1902), American car- 
toonist (born Germany). 

NATION, Carry Amelia (nee Moore) (1846— 
1911), American temperance leader. 

NELSON, Horatio (1758-1805), British 
naval Officer. 

NERO (Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Ger- 
manicus) (A.D. 37-68), Roman emperor. 

NEWTON, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), English 
mathematician & scientist. 

NIETZSCHE, Friedrich Wilhelm 
1900), German philosopher. 

NIGHTINGALE, Florence 
English nurse (born Italy). 

NIJINSKY, Waslaw (1890-1950), Russian 
dancer (Polish descent). 

NOBEL, Alfred Bernhard (1833-1896), 
Swedish inventor & industrialist 

NOSTRADAMUS (Michel de Notredame) 

(1503-1566), French astrologer. 

OCHS, Adolph Simon (1858-1935), Ameri- 
can newspaper publisher. 

OFFENBACH, Jacques (1819-1880), French 
composer (born Germany). 


(1840-1926), French 


(1837-1913), 


American 


(1844- 


(1820-1910), 


| Eugene Gladstone (ieasabbey, 
an dramatist. 
ZCO, José Clemente 
exican painter. 

ER, Sir William (1849-1919), Cana- 
_ physician. 

. (Publius Ovidius Naso) 
D. 17), Roman poet. 
REWSKI, Ignace Jan (1860-1941), 
Polish pianist & statesman. 


(1883-1949), 


(43 B.c— 


GANINI, Nicolo (1782-1840), Italian 
violinist. 
AINE, Thomas (1737-1809), American 


PL 

‘f political philosopher (born England). 

PARNELL, Charles Stewart (1846-1891), 

Irish nationalist leader. 

PASTEUR, Louis (1822-1895), 

chemist. 

TTON, George 

American general. 

PAVLOV, Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936), Rus- 

- sian physiologist. 

"PAVLOVA, Anna 

_ dancer. 

PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), Amer- 

‘ ican explorer. 

_ PENN, William (1644-1718), English colo- 

nist in America. 

. PEPYS, Samuel (1633-1703), English dia- 
 rist. 

_ PERICLES 

statesman. 
-PERON, Maria Eva Duarte de (1919-1952), 
: Argentine political leader. 
PERSHING, John Joseph 
_ American general. 
_PETAIN, Henri Philippe 

French Marshal. 

_ PETRARCH (Francesco Petrarca) 

4 1374), Italian poet. 

PHELPS, William Lyon (1865-1943), Amer- 
ican critic. 

PIKE, Zebulon Montgomery (1779-1813), 
American explorer. 

PIRANDELLO, Luigi (1867-1936), 
dramatist & novelist. 

PITKIN, Walter Boughton (1878-1953), 
American psychologist & author. 

PITT, William (called “the Younger Pitt’’) 
(1759-1806), British statesman. 

PIZARRO, Francisco (1470?-1541), Spanish 
explorer; conqueror of Peru. 

PLATO (Aristocles) (4272-347 B.c.), Greek 


French 
Smith (1885-1945), 


(1885-1931), Russian 


(died 429 sc.), Athenian 
(1860-1948), 
(1856-1951), 


(1304— 


Italian 


a, ee 


philosopher. 
PLUTARCH (a.p. 46?-?120), Greek biog- 
rapher. 
POCAHONTAS (Matoaka) (1595?-1617), 


American Indian princess. 


Ti 
‘POLO, “Marco. a 254 


- POMPEY 


eler. mort 


(106-48 3B.c.), Roman general. 
PONCE pve LEON, Juan (1460?-1521), 
Spanish explorer. 


POPE, Alexander 
poet. 


(1688-1744), English 


POST, Wiley (1900-1935), American avi- — 


ator. 

PROKOFIEFF, Sergei Sergeevich (1891- 
1953), Russian composer. 

PROUST, Marcel (1871-1922), French noy- 
elist. 

PUCCINI, Giacomo 
composer, 

PULITZER, Joseph (1847-1911), American 
newspaper publisher (born Hungary). 

PUSHKIN, Alexander Sergeevich (1799- 
1837), Russian poet & dramatist. 

PYLE, Ernest Taylor (1900-1945), Ameri- 
can journalist. 

RABELAIS, Francois (1494?-1553), French 
satirist. 

RACHMANINOFF, Sergei Wassilievitch 
1873-1943), Russian pianist & composer. 

RACINE, Jean’ Baptiste (1639-1699), 
French dramatist. 

RALEIGH (or RALEGH), Sir Walter 
(1552?-1618), English courtier & navi- 
gator. 

RAPHAEL (Raffaello Santi) 
Italian painter. 


(1858-1924), Italian 


(1483-1520), 


RASPUTIN, Grigori Efimovich (1871?- 
1916), Russian monk. 
RAVEL, Maurice Joseph (1875-1937), 


French composer. 


REED, Walter (1851-1902), American army 
surgeon. 


REID, Whitelaw (1837-1912), American 
journalist & diplomat. 
REINHARDT, Max (Max Goldmann) 


(1873-1948), Austrian theatrical pro- 
ducer (U. S. citizen, 1940). 

REMBRANDT (Harmensz van Rijn Rem- 
brandt) (1606-1669), Dutch painter. 

RENOIR, Pierre Auguste (1841-1919), 
French painter. 

RESPIGHI, Ottorino (1879-1936), Italian 
composer. 

REVERE, Paul (1735-1818), American pa- 
triot & silversmith. 

REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua (1723-1792), Eng- 
lish painter. 

RHODES, Cecil John (1853-1902), South 
African statesman (born England). 


RICE, ‘ Grantland (1880-1954), American 
sports writer, ; 


(Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus) — 


ull 


RICHELIEU, Duc de (Armand Jean du 
' Plessis) (1585-1642), French cardinal. 


RILEY, James 
American poet. 

RIMSKI-KORSAKOV, Nikolai Andreevich 
(1844-1908), Russian composer. 

RIPLEY, Robert LeRoy (1893-1949), Amer- 
ican cartoonist. 

ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Francois Marie 
Isidore de (1758-1794), French revolu- 
tionist. 

ROBINSON, Bill 
American dancer. 

ROBINSON, Edwin Arlington (1869-1935), 
American poet. 

ROCKEFELLER, John Davison 
1937), American capitalist. 

RODIN, Francois Auguste René (1840- 
1917), French sculptor. 

ROGERS, Will (William Penn Adair Rog- 
ers) (1879-1935), American humorist. 
ROLLAND, Romain (1866-1944), French 

author. 

ROMBERG, Sigmund (1887-1951); Ameri- 
can composer (born Hungary). 

ROMMEL, Erwin (1891-1944), 
general. 

ROOT, Elihu (1845-1937), American states- 
man. 

ROSSETTI, Dante Gabriel 
English painter & poet. 
ROSSINI, Gioacchino Antonio (1792-1868), 

Italian composer, 

ROSTAND, Edmond (1868-1918), French 
dramatist & poet. 

ROUSSEAU, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), 
French philosopher (born Switzerland). 

RUBENS, Peter Paul (1577-1640), Flemish 
painter. 

RUBINSTEIN, Anton Grigorovich (1829- 
1894), Russian pianist & composer. 
RUNYON, Alfred Damon (1880-1946), 

American journalist & author. 

RUSKIN, John (1819-1900), English art 
critic & author. 

RUSSELL, George William (pseud. A) 
(1867-1935), Irish author. 

RUSSELL, Lillian (Helen Louise Leonard) 
(1861-1922), American soprano. 

RUTH, Babe (George Herman Ruth) 
1895-1948), American baseball player. 
SAINT-GAUDENS, Augustus (1848-1907), 

American sculptor (born Ireland). 

SAINT-SAENS, Charles Camille (1835- 

1921), French composer, 


SAND, George (Amandine Lucile Aurore 
Dudevant, nee Dupin) (1803-1876), 
French novelist. ~ 


SANTAYANA, George (1863-1952), Spanish 
philosopher & poet, 


Whitcomb (1849-1916), 


(Luther) (1878-1949), 


(1839- 


German 


(1828-1882), 


SAPPHO (c.600 B.c.), Greek poet. 

SARGENT, John Singer (1856-1925), Amer- 
ican painter. 

SARTO, Andrea del (Andrea Domenico 
d@’Agnolo di Francesco) (1486-1531), 
Florentine painter. 

SAUL (ilth cent. B.c.), King of Israel. 
SCHILLER, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von (1759-1805), German dramatist. 
SCHNABEL, Artur (1882-1951), Austrian 

pianist. 

SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur 
German philosopher. 

SCHUBERT, Franz Peter (1797-1828), Aus- 
trian composer. 

SCHUMANN, Robert Alexander 
1856), German composer. 

SCHUMANN-HEINK, Ernestine (nee Roess- 
ler) (1861-1936), American contralto 
(born near Prague). 

SCHURZ, Carl (1829-1906), American army 
officer & journalist (born Germany). 

SCHWAB, Charles Michael (1862-1939), 
American industrialist. 

SCOTT, Robert Falcon (1868-1912), Eng- 
lish antarctic explorer. 

SCOTT, Sir Walter (1771-1832), Scottish 
novelist & poet. 

SEWARD, William Henry 
American statesman. 

SHAKESPEARE, William (1564-1616), Eng- 
lish dramatist & poet. 

SHAW, George Bernard (1856-1950), Irish 
dramatist & critic. 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), Eng- 
lish poet. 

SHERATON, Thomas (1751-1806), English 
furniture designer. 

SHERIDAN, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), 
Trish dramatist. 

SHERMAN, William Tecumseh 
1891), American army Officer. 
SKINNER, Otis (1858-1942), American ac- 

tor. 

SLOAN, 
painter. 

SMETANA, Bedrich (1824-1884), 
composer. 

SMITH, Adam (1723-1790), Scottish econ- 
omist. 

SMITH, Alfred Emanuel 
American politician. 

SMITH, John (1579-1631), American colo- 
nist (born England). 

SMITH, Joseph (1805-1844), American re- 
ligious leader. 

SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (1870-1950), South 
African statesman. 

SOCRATES (c.470-399 3B.c.), Greek philos- 
opher. 


(1788-1860) , 


(1810- 


(1801-1872), 


(1820- 


American 


John (1871-1951), 


Czech 


(1873-1944), 


F exevard - Hugh 
n actor. 
G, Albert (1888-1953), American 


(1859-1933), ; 


Herbert (1820-1903), English 


AL 
zhugashvili) (1879-1953) , Soviet states- 
4 man. si 
= TANISLAVSKI (Konstantin Sergeevich 
_ Alekseev) (1863-1938), Russian stage 
producer. 
STANLEY, Sir Henry Morton (John Rowl- 
_ ands) (1841-1904), British explorer. 
STEFFENS, Joseph Lincoln (1866-1936), 
_ American journalist. 
STEIN, Gertrude (1874-1946), 
_ author. 
STEINMETZ, Charles Proteus (1865-1923), 
- American engineer (born Germany). 
STENDHAL (Marie Henri Beyle) (1783- 
1842), French novelist. 
STERNE, Laurence (1713-1768), Irish nov- 
 eilist. 
STETTINIUS, Edward Rielley, Jr. 
1949), American statesman. 
STEVENSON, Robert Louis Balfour (1850- 
- 1894), Scottish novelist & poet. 
7 ‘STIMSON, Henry Lewis (1867-1950), Amer- 
ican statesman. 
STONE, Lucy (1818-1893), 
woman suffragist. 


American 


¥ 


(1900- 


American 


STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth (nee Beecher). 


(1811-1896), American novelist. 
_STRADIVARI, Antonio (1644-1737), 
ian violinmaker. 
STRAUS, Oskar (1870-1954), Austrian com- 
poser. 
- STRAUSS, Johann (1825-1899), Austrian 
‘ composer. 
STRAUSS, Richard (1864-1949), 
composer. 
STUART, Gilbert Charles 
American painter. 
STUYVESANT, Peter (1592-1672), Dutch 
governor of New Amsterdam. 


SULLIVAN, Sir Arthur Seymour aie 
1900), English composer. . 


ii, 


Ital- 


German 


(1755-1828), 


man. 


24 ber re 


SWIFT, Jonathan (1667-1745), British cate 


irist. 

SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles’ 
1909), English poet. 

SYNGE, John Millington (1871-1909), Irish 
dramatist. 

TAFT, Robert Alphonso (1889-1953), ere 
ican legislator. 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, Charles Mau- 
rice de (1754-1838), French statesman. 


TAMERLANE (Timur) (1336?-1405), Mon- 
gol conqueror. 


TARKINGTON, Newton Booth (1869- 
1946), American novelist. 
TCHAIKOVSKY (or TSCHAIKOWSKY), 


Peter (Pétr) Tlich (1840-1893), Russian 
composer. 

TECUMSEH (1768?-1813), Shawnee Indian 
chief. 

TENNYSON, Alfred (1809-1892), English 
poet. 

TERRY, Ellen Alicia (1847-1928), English 
actress. 

TETRAZZINI, Luisa (1874-1940), Italian 
soprano, 

THACKERAY, William Makepeace (1811- 
1863), English novelist. 

THOREAU, Henry David (1817-1862), 
American naturalist & author. 

THORPE, Jim (James Francis Thorpe) 

(1888-1953), American athlete. 

TIBERIUS (Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar) 
(42 B.c.—a.D. 37), Roman emperor. 

TILDEN, William Tatem, II (1893-1953), 
American tennis player. 
TINTORETTO, IL (Jacopo ASN Sigs (1518-— 
1594), Italian painter. 
TITIAN (Tiziano Vecelli) 
Italian painter. 

TOLSTOI, Count Leo (Lev) Nikolaevich 
(1828-1910), Russian novelist. 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (Henri Marie -Ray- 
mond de -Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa) 
(1864-1901), French painter. 

TROTSKY, Leon (Leib Davydovich Bron- 
stein) (1877-1940), Russian revolution- 
ary leader. 


TURGENEV, Ivan Sergeevich (1818-1883) , 
Russian novelist. 


(1477-1576), 


TWAIN, Mark (Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
ens) (1835-1910), American author. 

TWEED, William Marcy ‘ (1823-1878), 
American politician. ie 

VALENTINO, Rudolph (Rodolpho d’An- 


tonguolla) (1895-1926), American actor 
(born Italy). ; > 


(1837- 


° inerrant i (794-1877), 


oe es 
VAN, OREN, Carl (1885-1950), American 
editor & critic. . 
VANDYKE (or VAN DYCK), Sir Anthony 
(1599-1641), Flemish painter. 
VAN GOGH. See Gogh. 
VAN LOON, Hendrik Willem (1882-1944), 
American author (born Netherlands). 
VELAZQUEZ (or VELASQUEZ), Diego Ro- 
driguez de Silva y (1599-1660), Spanish 
painter. 

VERDI, Giuseppe 
composer. 

VERGIL (or VIRGIL) (Publius Vergilius 
Maro) (70-19 B.c.), Roman poet. 

VERMEER, Jan (or Jan van der Meer van 
Delft) (1632-1675), Dutch painter. 

VERNE, Jules (1828-1905), French author. 
VILLA, Pancho (or Francisco) (Doroteo 

Arango) (1877-1923), Mexican bandit. 

_ VILLON, Francois (Francois de Montcor- 

. bier) (1431-c.1463), French poet. 

VINCI, Leonardo da (1452-1519), Italian 

painter, sculptor & scientist. 

VOLTAIRE (Francois Marie Arouet) (1694— 
1778), French author. 

WAGNER, Wilhelm Richard (1813-1883), 
German composer. 

WALKER, James John (1881-1946), Amer- 
ican politician. 

WALKER, Robert (1919?-1951), American 
actor. 

WALTON, Izaak (1593-1683), English au- 
thor. 

WARD, Fannie 
actress. 

WARFIELD, David (1866-1951), American 
actor. 

WASHINGTON, Booker Taliaferro (1856— 
1915), American educator. 

WATT, James (1736-1819), 
ventor. , 

WAYNE, Anthony (1745-1796), 
Revolutionary officer, known as 
Anthony.” 

WEBER, Karl Maria Friedrich Ernst von 
(1786-1826), German composer. 

WEBSTER, Daniel (1782-1852), American 
statesman. 

WEBSTER, Noah (1758-1843), 
lexicographer. 

WEBSTER, Harold Tucker 
American cartoonist. 

WEILL, Kurt (1900-1950), American com- 
poser (born Germany). 

WEIZMANN, Chaim. (1874-1952), 
statesman (born Russia). 


art 
co 
Ree iy 


(1813-1901), Italian 


(1872-1952), American 


Scottish in- 


American 
“Mad 


American 


(1885-1952), 


Israeli 


WELLS, “Herbert Becree (1866- 946 
lish novelist & historian. __ 
WERFEL, Franz (1890-1945) , German 
elist & dramatist (born Prague). 
WESLEY, John (1703-1791), Englis i 
ligious leader; founder of Meth 
WESTINGHOUSE, George (1846- 
American inventor. 
WHARTON, Edith Newbold (nee Jo ) 
(1862-1937), American novelist. 
WHISTLER, James Abbott McNeill (1834- 
1903), American painter & etcher. . 
WHITE, William Allen (1868-1944), oe 
ican journalist. 
WHITMAN, Walt 
American poet. 
WHITNEY, Eli (1765—1825), American 
ventor. ; 
WHITTIER, John Greenleaf (1907-1092), 
American poet. shake 
WILCOX, Ella (nee Wheeler) (1850-191 
American poet. ' 
WILDE, Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wi 
(1856-1900), Irish dramatist & poet. © 
WILLIAMS, Roger (1603?-1683), Americ: 
colonial clergyman (born England). 
WILLKIE, Wendell Lewis (1892-1944), 
American lawyer & politician. 
WISE, Stephen Samuel (1874-1949), Amer- 
ican rabbi (born Hungary). 


(Walter) ( 1819-189 


WOLFE, Thomas Clayton (1900-1938), 
American novelist. cos 
WOLSEY, Thomas (1475?-1530), English 
prelate & statesman. 

WOOD, Grant (1892-1942), American 
painter. 


WOOLF, Adeline Virginia (nee Stephen) 
(1882-1941), English novelist. 


WOOLLCOTT, Alexander (1887-1943), 
American author. 

WORDSWORTH, William (1770-1850) , 
English poet. 


WRIGHT, Orville (1871-1948), American 
inventor. 

WRIGHT, Wilbur (1867-1912), American 
inventor. 

YEATS, William Butler (1865-1939), Irish 


poet. 

YOUNG, Brigham (1801-1877), American 
Mormon leader. 

YOUNG, Roland (1887-1953), American 
actor (born England). 


ZIEGFELD, Florenz (1867-1932), American Be 
theatrical producer. i 
ZOLA, Emile (1840-1902), French novelist. 


ZOROASTER (or ZARATHUSTRA) (c.6th 
century B.c.), Persian religious leader. 


art be iy 


Metric System 

meter was originally intended to be 
-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 

ant being one-quarter of a circum- 

. However, because of the difficulty 


this definition was abandoned. The 
is now considered to be the distance 
between two microscopic marks on 
nternational Prototype Meter, a plati- 
o-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
: vres, France, a suburb of Paris. 


1 1927, the International Conference on 


waves. According to this definition, one 
meter is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave 
mgths of the red light from cadmium. 


English 
Comparison equivalent 
.001 meter -0394 inch 
.01 meter .3937 inch 
Decimeter (dm) -1 meter 3.937 inches 
Meter (m) 3.2808 feet 
_Dekameter (dkm) 10 meters 32.8083 feet 
Hectometer (hm) 100 meters 328.0833 feet 
Kilometer (km) 1000 meters 62137 mile 
= UNITS 
s Metric System 
; English 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Square millimeter (mm?) .000001 m2 0015 sq in. 
_” Square centimeter (cm?) .0001 m2 155 sq in. 
Square decimeter (dm?) 01 m2 15.5 sq in. 
Square meter (m2)* 10.7639 sq ft 
Square dekameter (dkm2)+ 100 m2 3.9537 sq rd 
__- Square hectometer (hm2)t 10,000 m2 2.471 acres 
Square kilometer (km?) 1,000,000 m2 —s 3861 sq mi 


* Also known as a centare (ca). 
t Also known as an are (a). 
t Also known as a hectare (ha). 


: - 
 % 
; Metric System 
; English 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Cubic millimeter (mm) -000000001 m?  .00006 cu in. 
Cubic centimeter (cms) 000001 ms .061 cu in. 
Cubic decimeter (dm) .001- ms 6170234 cu in. 


Cubic meter (ms)* 
* Also known as a stere (8). 


35.3145 cu ft 


MEASURES AND WEIGHTS | 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


470 


4. i vw 


English System 


According to legend, the yard was estab- 
lished by Henry I as the distance from the  _ 


point of his nose to the end of his thumb > 
when his arm was outstretched, The Brit- 
ish Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 by 

the Weights and Measures Act as the dis- 
tance at 62°F between two fine lines on 
gold studs sunk in a bronze bar known as 


> 


+ 


the “No. 1 Standard Yard.” This is equiva- — 


lent to .914399 meter. In the United States, 
the yard is defined in terms of the meter, 
using as a standard the U. S. Prototype 
Meter, According to this definition, the yard 
is 3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slightly 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. 


ma 
Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
Inch Cin.) 25.4001 millimeters 
Foot (ft) 12 inches -3048 meter 
Yard (yd) 36 inches -9144 meter 
3 feet 
Rod (rd) 161% feet 5.0292 meters - 
514 yards 
Furlong (fur.) 660 feet 201.1684 meters 
220 yards 
40 rods 
Mile (mi)* 5280 feet 1.6093 kilometers 
*Known as 1760 yards 
svar mile, $2320 rods 
under __ Miscel- 8 furlongs 
laneous Units. 
OF AREA 
English System 
Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
Square inch (sq in.) 6.4516 cm? 
Square foot (sq ft) 144 sq in. .0929 m2 
Square yard (sq yd) 1296 sq in. 8361 m2 
9 sq ft 
Square rod(sqrd) 27234 sq ft 25.293 m2 
3014 sq yds 
Acre 43,560 sq ft 4047 ha 
4,840 sq yd 
160 sq rd 


Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5900 kma 
3,097,600 sq yd 
102,400 sq rd 


640 acres 


UNITS OF VOLUME 


English System 


Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
Cubic inch (cu in.) 16.3872 cms 
Cubic foot (cu ft) 1728 cu in. 0283 m? 

Cubic yard (cu yd) 46,656 cu in. 7646 m3 
27 cu ft 
Cord (cd) 128 cu ft 


3.6246 me 


| 


a. ieee =, 


t denotes the gravitational pull _ 
“earth on the object. For practical 
: Pt poses, the two terms are synonymous. 


Metric System 
The gram was originally intended to be 
equal to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
of pure water at 4°C. However, because of 


Unit Comparison Avdp. Troy 
Milligram (mg) .001 gram .0154 grain .0154 grain 
Centigram (cg) .01 gram .1543 grain 1543 grain 
Decigram (dg) .1 gram 1.5432 grains e 1.5432 grains B 
Gram (g) .0353 ounce ©.0322 ounce .0322 ounce 
Dekagram (dkg) 10 grams .3527 ounce .3215 ounce 3215 ounce eh 
Hectogram (hg) 100 grams 3.5274 ounces 3.2151 ounces 3.2151 ounces 
Kilogram (kg) 1000 grams 2.2046 pounds 2.6792 pounds 2.6792 pounds 
Metric ton (t) 1000 kg 1.1023 tons * ; ere 


* Short tons. A metric ton is equivalent to .9842 long ton, 


English System 


The English System is complicated by 
the existence of three different kinds of 
weight: avoirdupois weight, used for com- 
mon purposes; troy weight, used for weigh- 
ing gold, silver, etc; and apothecaries 
weight, used for making up medical pre- 
scriptions. 

The British Imperial Pound (avoirdu- 
pois) is defined as the mass of a pure plati- 


Avoirdupois Weight 


Metric equivalent 


.0648 gram 
1.7718 grams 


Unit 
Grain 
Dram (dr avdp) 


Comparison 


27.3438 grains 


Ounce (oz avdp) 16 drams 28.3495 grams 
437.5 grains 

Pound (Ib avdp) 7000 grains 4536 kilogram 
256 drams 
16 ounces 

Hundredweight (cwt)* 100 pounds 45.3592 kilograms 

Ton (tn)f 2000 pounds .9072 metric ton 


* Known as the short hundredweight, which is in 
use in the United States and Canada. Great Britain 
uses the long hundredweight (112 1b or 50.8024 kg). 


+ Known as the short ton, which is in use in the 
United States and Canada. Great Britain uses the 
long ton (2240 1b or 1.01605 metric tons), 


UNITS OF CAPACITY 
Metric System 


The liter is a secondary unit of capacity 
defined as the volume occupied by one 
kilogram of pure water at 4°C. It was in- 
tended that the liter should exactly equal 
one cubic decimeter, but as an error was 
made in measurement, has since been 
found to equal 1.000028 cubic decimeters. 


a ae 


of 
‘while the Patent a small error was made; 


- making ‘exac i 


since been. found that a Kilograna 


num-iridium cylinder, called me 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which. 
at the International Bureau of We 

and Measures in France. ie 


English equivalents 


num cylinder kept by the Standards De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. In the 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) is 
defined in terms of the kilogram, using 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilogram. 
According to this definition, the pound is 
equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making it 
infinitesimally smaller than the British 
Imperial Pound. 

Pe 


Troy Weight 


Metric 

Unit Comparison equivalent 
Grain. .0648 gram 
Pennyweight (dwt) 24 grains 1.5552 grams 
Ounce (oz t) 480 grains 31.1035 grams — 

20 pennyweights 

Pound (ib t)* 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 

* Declared lIilegal 240 pennyweights 
in Great Britain. 12 ounces 


Apothecaries Weight 


Grain .0648 gram 
Scruple (s ap or 0) 20 grains 1.296 grams 
Dram (dr ap or 3) 60 grains 3.8879 grams 
3 scruples 
Ounce (oz ap or 3) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
24 scruples 
8 drams . 
Pound (Ib ap) 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 
288 scruples 
96 drams 
12 ounces 
English equivalents 
Unit Comparison Liquid Dry 
Milliliter (ml) .001 liter .0338 fl 0z .0018 pt 
Centiliter (cl) .O1 liter .3381 fl oz .0182 pt 
Deciliter (dl) .1 liter 3.3815 fl oz .1816 pt iy 
Liter (I) 1.0567 qt 9081 qt 
Dekaliter (dkl) 10 liters 2.6418 gal 1.1351 pk 
Hectoliter (hl) 100 liters 26.4178 gal 2.8378 bu 


1 ing 

es is the ae Imperial 
is defined as the volume of ten — 

is of pure water at 62°F and con- 

77.418 cubic inches. The bushel is 

eight gallons (2218.192 cubic 


3 he United States, there are two 
ate standards. The unit for measuring 


— Unit Comparison 
- Second (”) 
Minute (’) 60 seconds 
Degree (°) 60 minutes 
_ Right angle 90 degrees 


Straight angle 
Circle 


180 degrees 
360 degrees 


awe COMMON 
a = Circumference 

rcle: C=xd, in which =x is 3.1416 and d 
~ the diameter. 


~ 


Area 
Triangle: A=, in which a is the base 


and b the height. 

‘Square: A=a?, in which a is one of the 

$5 2 
sides. 

~ Rectangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 

and b the height. 


j ‘Trapezoid: A= ao in which f is the 
height, a the longer parallel side, and b 
the shorter. 


3 Regular pentagon: A=1.720a?, in which a , 


is one of the sides. 
_ Regular hexagon: A=2.598a2, 
: is one of the sides. 
_ Regular octagon: A=4.828a?, 
; is one of the sides. 
_ Circle: A=nr?, in which xa is 3.1416 and r 
___the radius. 


in which a 


in which a 


i Volume 

_ Cube: V=a%, in which a is one of the edges. 
_ Rectangular prism: V=abc, in which a is 
“he the length, b the width, and c the depth. 


Ah 
Pyramid: A roar 
the base aie h the height. 


,» in which A is the area of 


easuring both liquid and oe 
a tga an 


Fluid dram (fl dr) 60 min 3.6966 mi 
Fluid ounce (floz) 8 fl dr 29.5729 mi 
Gill (gi) 32 fl dr 118.292 ml i 

4 fl oz A: 
Pint (pt) 16 fl oz 28.875 4732 liter 

4 gi 
Quart (qt) 32 fl oz 57.75 -9463 liter | 

8 gi : 

2 pt 
Gallon (gal) 32 gi 231 3.7853 liters 

8 pt 

4qt 


* Approximately one drop. 
Dry Measure (U. 8.) 


Cubic Metric 
Unit Comparison inches equivalent 
Pint (pt) 33.6003 5506 liter 
Quart (qt) 2 pints 67.2006 _—1.1012 liters 
Peck (pk) 16 pints 537.605 8.8096 liters 
8 quarts 
Bushel (bu) 64 pints 2150.42 35.2383 liters 
32 quarts 
4 pecks 
FORMULAS 
Cylinder: V=nxr*h, in which zx is 3.1416, r 


the radius of the base, and # the height. 
2 
Cone: v==2, in which = is 3.1416, 7 the 
radius of the base, and h the height. 


4nr8 
Sphere: V= ac? in which x is 3.1416 and 
r the radius. 4 


Miscellaneous 


Speed per second acquired by falling body: 
v=32t, in which f is the time in seconds. 


Distance in feet traveled by falling body: 
d=16t?, in which t is the time in seconds. 


Speed of sound in feet per second through 
any given temperature of air: 


1087V2734+t é 
eet SSIES haa - 
70S n which ¢ is the tem: 


perature Centigrade. 


Cost per hour of operation of electrical de- 


i c= Wtc 
ere = TDG: 


of watts, t the time in hours, and c 
the cost per kilowatt-hour. 


Conversion of matter into energy (Ein- 
stein’s Theorem): E=mc?, in which E 
is the energy in ergs, m the mass of the 
matter in grams, and c the speed of 
light in centimeters per second. 

(c?=9- 10). 


in which W is the number 


Abbreviations 


The National Bureau of Standards 
recommends that the period be omitted 
after all abbreviations of units unless the 


abbreviation forms an English word, and 
that the same abbreviation be used for 
both singular and plural. 


ced by ~ g 
d con mon salt. 


: F Cc 
_ Boiling point of water 212° 100° subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. 


Freezing point of water os" 0° To convert Centigrade to Fahr 
Absolute zero —459.6° -273.1° multiply by 9/5 and add 32. 


ROMAN NUMERALS et ia Yate oetes 
Roman numerals are expressed by letters I 1 | LX 
of the alphabet and are rarely used toda 
ry. II 2| LXX 
except for formality or variety. III 3 | LXxXx 
There are three basic principles for read- IV yO PP e:<0) 
ing Roman numerals: V 5lca 
1. A letter repeated once or twice re- VI 6|D 
peats its value that many times. (XXX= 
30, CC=200, etc.). wat 71M 
2. One or more letters placed after an- vir 8 10M 
other letter of greater value increases the Ix 9|/x 
greater value by the amount of the smaller. x 10) | cla: 
VI=6, LXX=70, MCC=1200, oie 
| ( a CC—1200, etc.) be 20| Cc 100,000 | 
a - letter placed before another letter XXX 30 | D 500,000 ie 
of greater value decreases the greater value 00 
by the amount of the smaller. (IV=4, XC= XL 40 |M 1,000,000 
90, CM=900, etc.). L 50 en 


ee 


ia | en ae 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 a 
To find the interest for any amount of ply by the figure obtained from the tape 


money, move the decimal point of that For figuring simple interest, the year is. 
amount two places to the left and multi- considered to have 360 days. 
1 Day 7 Days 1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 1 Years aie 
See ee ie 
2% $.00556 $.03889 $.16667 $.50000 $1.00000 $2.00000 | 
214% .00694 04861 .20833 .62500 1.25000 2.50000 
3% .00833 .05833 .25000 .75000 1.50000 3.00000 
314% .00972 .06806 .29167 .87500 1.75000 3.50000 
4% 01111 .07778 .33333 1.00000 2.00000 4.00000 
414% .01250 .08750 .37500 1.12500 2.25000 4.50000 
5% .01389 .09722 41667 1.25000 2.50000 5.00000 
514% .01528 -10694 45833 1.37500 2.75000 5.50000 
6% .01667 .11667 .50000 1.50000 3.00000 6.00000 
614% .01806 .12639 54167 1.62500 3.25000 6.50000 
gs 71% .01944 13611 .58333 1.75000 3.50000 7.00000 
8% 02222 .15556 .66667 2.00000 4.00000 8.00000 
9% .02500 .17500 .75000 2.25000 4.50000 9,00000 
10% .02778 19444 83333 2.50000 5.00000 10.00000 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 
AGATE: Originally a measurement of type ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.) : 93,003,000 


size (514 points). Now equal to 1/14 inch. miles, the average distance of the earth 

Used in printing for measuring column from the sun. Used in astronomy. 

length. BALE: A large bundle of goods. In the . 
ANGSTROM (A or )): .0001 micron or U. S., the approximate weight of a bale ire 


0000001 mm. Used for measuring length of cotton is 500 pounds. The weight var- 
of light waves. ies in other countries. 


aaa Vee oe ee Ee) ee, on ae, 
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BARREL (bbl): For liquids, 314% gallons 
or 7326.5 cubic inches. For dry commodi- 
ties, except cranberries: 105 dry quarts 
or 7056 cubic inches. For cranberries: 
5826 cubic inches. 

BOARD FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic inches 
(12 in. x 12 in. x 1 in.). Used for lumber. 

BOLT: 40 yards. Used for measuring cloth. 

CABLE: About 100 fathoms or 600 feet. 
Used for measuring lengths of cable. 

CARAT (c): 200 milligrams or 3.086 grains 
troy. Originally the weight of a seed of 
the carob tree in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Used for weighing precious ‘stones. 
Also a measure of the purity of gold 
alloy, indicating how many parts out of 
24 are pure. Eighteen carat gold, for 
example, is 34 pure. 

CHAIN (ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 
of a furlong in length, divided into 100 
parts called links. One mile is equal to 
80 chains. Used in surveying and some- 
times called Gunter’s chain. 

CUBIT: 18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived 
from distance between elbow and tip of 
middle finger. 

ELL, ENGLISH: 1% yards or 1/32 bolt. 
Used for measuring cloth. 

FATHOM (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 
rived from the distance to which a man 
can stretch his arms. Used for measuring 
cables and depths of water. 

FREIGHT TON (also called MEASURE- 
MENT TON): 40 cubic feet of merchan- 
dise. Used for cargo freight. 

GREAT GROSS: 12 gross or 1728. 

GROSS: 12 dozen or 144. 


HAND: 4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
the width of the hand. Used for measur- 
ing the height of horses at withers. 

HOGSHEAD (hhd): 2 liquid barrels or 
14,653 cubic inches. 

HORSEPOWER: The power needed to lift 
33,000 pounds a distance of one foot in 
one minute (about 1144 times the power 
an average horse can exert). Used for 
measuring the power of steam engines, 
etc. 

KNOT: Not a distance, but the rate of 
speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
Used for measuring speed of ships. 

LEAGUE: Rather indefinite and varying 
measure, but usually estimated at 3 
miles in English-speaking countries. 

LIGHT-YEAR: 5,880,000,000,000 miles, the 
distance light travels in a year at the 
rate of 186,272 miles per second. (If an 
astronomical unit were represented by 
one inch, a light-year would be repre- 
sented by about one mile.) Used for 
measurements in interstellar space. 

LINK: One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 
inches. Used in surveying. 

MAGNUM: Two-quart bottle. 
measuring wine, etc. 


Used for 


MICRON (nu): .001 millimeter. Used for 
scientific measurements. 

MIL: .001 inch. Used for measuring size 
of wire. The area of a cross-section of 
wire is usually expressed in circular mils, 
a circular mil being the area of a circle 
one mil in diameter. A wire one inch in 
diameter has a cross-section area of one 
million circular mils. 

MILLIMICRON (mp): .001 micron or 
.000001 mm. Used for scientific measure- 
ments. : 

NAUTICAL MILE (also called GEO- 
GRAPHICAL or SEA MILE): Equal to a 
minute or 1/21600 of a great circle of 
the earth. Length varies in different 
countries. In Great Britain, it is 6080 
feet or 1853.2 meters, and in the United 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.248 meters. 
The International Hydrographic Bureau 
proposed in 1929 a length of 1852 meters 
or 6076.097 feet, which has been adopted 
by several countries. 

PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 light-years 
or 19.2 trillion miles. Term is combina- 
tion of first syllables of parallax and 
second, and distance is that of imaginary 
star when lines drawn from it to both 
earth and sun form a maximum angle or 
parallax of one second (1/3600 degree). 
Used for measuring interstellar distances. 

PI (x): 3.14159265+. The ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter. 
For practical purpose, the value is used 
to four decimal places: 3.1416. 

PICA: ¥% inch or 12 points. Used in print- 
ing for measuring column width, etc. 
PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measuring 

wine and other liquids. 

POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) inch 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for meas- 
uring type size. 

QUINTAL: 100,000 grams or 220.46 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

QUIRE: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 24 sheets but more often 25. There 
are 20 quires in a ream. 


REAM: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 480 sheets, but more often 500 
sheets. 

SCORE: 20 units. 


SPAN: 9 inches or 22.86 cm. Derived from 
the distance between the end of the 
thumb and the end of the little finger 
when both are outstretched. 

STONE: Legally 14 pounds avoirdupois in 
Great Britain. 

TOWNSHIP: U. S. land measurement of 
almost 36 square miles. The south border 
is 6 miles long. The east and west bor- 
ders, also 6 miles long, follow the meridi- 
ans, making the north border slightly 
less than six miles long. Used in survey- 
ing. 

TUN: 252 gallons, but often larger. Used 
for measuring wine and other liquids. 


DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF COMMON FRACTIONS 
ee eee ae a ee a 
re; 


-5000 Wo .0313 2727 

i, 3333 124 0156 2 2 ‘8000 Be pa 

h .8750 

y, -2500 28 .6667 5714 % T7178 

yy -2000 36 -4000 46 4444 % "7000 
0 . 

aA .1667 2, 2857 44 3636 1 6364 
1 * 

Wy -1429 2% 2222 dG 8333 t, 5833 
; 2 « 

1 .1250 244 -1818 of -7143 8889 

1% 1111 3, .7500 5% .6250 & 1273 

Wo 1000 Ea 6000 5g 5556 Sho '9000 

Ay 0909 & 4286 5a 4545 oy ‘182 

dg 0833 8% 3750 84> 4167 1044 9091 

ihe 0625 $4 0 .3000 6% 8571 149 9167 

Handy Conversion Factors Perfect Squares and Cubes, 1 to 2025 
Multi- 

To change To =Ay by Number ee ey Number stir hae 
BCHES Stn de? . een hectares ......... 4047 1 1 1} 512 a 8 
bushels (U.S.) ..hectoliters ....... 3524 4 2 -. | 529 23 26 
centimeters ..... inches wan. 24 2. See 3937 8 .: 2] 576 24 
eubie feet 2. ss.. cubic meters ..... 0283 9 3 625 25 
cubic meters ....cubic feet ....... 35.3145 16 4 676 26 “: 
cubic meters ....cubic yards ...... 1.3079 25 5 ..| 729 27 9 
cubic yards ..... cubic meters ..... .7646 27 3) 784 28 : 
Tecoma: Fe | meters#ee 22) 520 3048 36 6 841 29 
gallons {U.'6.)"S.liters 20:...... 0 3.7853 49 7 -. | 900 30 
EAR ET dea Peele aa Prams wees ese ee .0648 64 8 4) 961 31 oe 
eramigee et oe. grains. ..1..0 2! 15.4324 81 9 1000 . 10 
Grama sen ounces avdp. ..... 0353 100 10 1024 32 .: 
MeCtares: Ae. < <p = QCIES 49-1 oe ee 2.4710 121 11 1089 33 
hectoliters ...... bushels (U.S.) ... 2.8378 | 125 : 5 | 1156 34 
ieaaey oe ee millimeters ...... 25.4001 | 144 12 1225 35 
BT CHLOS a che wifes iS fous centimeters ...... 2.5400 169 13 -- | 1296 36 sine 
kilograms ...... pounds ap ort... 2.6792 | 196 14 -. | 1331 .: 11 
kilograms ...... pounds avdp. .... 2.2046 | 216 Z 6 | 1369 37 . 
kilometers ...... roiles ae/3 24... 6214 | 225 15 1444 38 
eters ASece eect.. gallons (U. S.) 2642 | 256 16 1521 39 
Liters werk... !. necks UME. ..k. 5 si 1135 | 289 17 1600 40 
Miers? 0... .e!. pints (dry) ...... 1.8162 | 324 18 -. | 1681 41 se 
Niteras. 0s. k, pints (liquid) .... 2.1134 | 348 7| 1728 - 12 
Htere oes... f quarts (dry) ..... ‘9081 | 361 19 1764 42 “ 
titer fees. quarts (liquid) .. 1.0567 | 400 20 1849 48 
raeters 04... ... foes Se sh 3.2808 | 441 21 1936 at 
meters ......... Warts ee hee 1.0936 | 484 we 2025 45 
metric tons ..... tons (long)! 2:25. 9842 
metric tons ..... tons (short) ..... 1.1023 i 
Voabb hes. Pees © renee ee kilometers. ./.. «25 1.6093 ean snd 
millimeters ..... inchesmer..so6.452 .0394 ans mean, also called the average, of a 
ounces avdp, .:2-8TAMS <)....6.6.% 28.3495  Semies cae cheese by" Bagies 
eekas piebee cs: liters #86. .ncat ggoge the sum of the quantities and dividing it 

rest F : by the number of quantities. In the series 
pintsy(dry)) .... Liters: Asis eee is oe -5506 

a A 1,3,5,18,19,20,25, the mean or average is 13 

pintse(iguid)a@ . liters’ ek.:.. 3%. 5.) 4732 i 91 divided by 7 
pounds ap ort ..kilograms........ 2732 Wares vee PY ete 
pounds avdp. ...kilograms........ 4536 The median of a series is that point 
quarts (dry) ....liters ............ 1.1012 Which so divides it that half the quantities 
Quarts’ (liquid) “liters ~..:.:...-% ‘9463 are on one side, half on the other. In the 
square feet ..... square meters.... .0929 above series, the median is 18. 
square meters ...square feet ...... 10.7639 The median often better expresses the 
square meters ...square yards ..... 1.1960 common-run, since it is not, as is the 
square yards ....square meters .... .8361 mean, affected by an excessively high or 
tons (long) ...:. metric tons ...... 1.0160 low figure. In the series 1,3,4,7,55, the 
tons (short) ....metric tons ...... 9072 median of 4 is a truer expression of the 
VWALGE Reais s.diaes 218 « MMGLOTS1 Fhe a tectcneee 9144 common-run than is the mean of 14. 


ee 


calories | Int. Units 
120 05 04 2 
(0) 208: 05 8 
i 88 430 04 05 J 
m 27 830 .09 12 6 
vin3 257 30 .06 16 4.1 
red, diced (1 cup C) 68 30 03 07 5 
FOHCSIL) eves v Past oe 57 0 04 02 A 
Ke ite, enriched4 (1 sI.)....... 63 0 06 04 =. 
holewheat (1 sl.)........... 55 0 07 03 al 


cultured® (1 cup)........ 
ap CDI) stalsicte slotaisisisteinre o,c-o10 
: diced (1 cup C)............. 


ttt tee ewes 


CC as 


E Dowie NOE ada Sia 
ur: wheat, enriched? (1 cup)...... : . ~ 
Tuit (4 medium)............. 75 20 07 04 4 7h 


moked3 (3 07. C)......0.00.. 339 (0) 46 18 3.5 0 ’ 
Laem ne pate sae 316 40 07 16 4.1 0 “4 
(Sy GEES On Onan sane een 62 (0) trace 01 trace 1 
MOMCEIEAL) 5505s ccs 167 420 03 ‘15 i l se 
b: leg roast? (3 oz. C)........... 230 ca 12 21 4.4 0 “4 
mons (1 medium)...........00006 20 0 03 trace Al 31 my 
WEE CAM.CSi0Z- R).1.3.. diets csisas see: 120 19,130 18 2.65 13.7 30 ts 
caroni: enriched (1 cup C)........ 209 (0) .24 Ais) 2.0 (0) _ 
BAMINGH CLL DS eG ein scuecicneosoer 101 460 a rn ec (0) Saxt 
: fluid, whole (1 cup)........... 166 (390) 09 42 3 3 
46 “ .02 iw ee a 
eic{eDoiaigialsiei glue .ale oie 148 (0) 22 05 4 (0) ¥ 
i ee ey 70 (290) 12 04 4 77 : 
Sea Sia, asi aincsfeisiae(a: ois 200 770 35 48 2.8 ome 
omg BAB 46 880 02 05 9 8 
RaOU Oba BSAA 92 0 02 02 2.6 (0) 
50 0 .03 01 ilk) (0) 
bags 111 1,150 40 22 Si 24 
Mee epstcns a hag wbas. 29 200 04 02 *) 3 
Dig sunbt Mate.a.c 6 0.5.0 284 (0) 71 .20 4.3 0 
159 50 16 .10 1.7 14 
peer 310 2,210 07 .20 2.0 2 
i ee 26 trace .02 01 trace trace 
CesaWiitey CLICUP C)\.ccc'svee oe eee. 201 (0) .02 01 Auf (0). 
Round steak? (3 0z. C).............. 197 20 .06 19 4.7 0 
28 Salmon: pink, canned (3 0z.)........ 122 60 .03 16 6.8 (0) 
___ Sausage: pork, canned (4 0z.)....... 340 (0) .23 wy 3.4 
_ Spaghetti: enriched (1 cup C)........ 218 (0) 25 a5 2.1 (0) 
DPUAGMACECUD GC). «tines sas eecacece. 46 21,200 14 36 11 54 
Sugar: granulated (1 tsp.)........... 16 (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
-_ Sweetpotatoes (1 baked)............ 183 11,4102 12 08 9 28 
Tomatoes (1 medium R)............. 30 1,640 08 -06 38 35 
‘Turkey: medium fat (4 0z. R)........ 304 mee .10 16 9.1 (0) 
: Turnips: diced (1 cup C)............ 42 trace .06 .09 6 28 
Bey Veal cutlets (3)025.6).s... 0.06. ccses 184 Hi .0715 2415 9.215 0 
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1R—raw; C—cooked. 2Cooked short time in small amount of water. % Boneless. 44% nonfat milk solids. 
5 Year-round average. 6 Made from skim milk. 7 Bone out. Vitamin values based on muscle meat only, &® Based 
on yellow corn; white corn contains only a trace. 9% Patent. 1 Vitamin A added. Meat only. (If very pale 
varieties only were used, value would be much lower. 13 Milk added. 1 No sugar added. 15 Data assume cut to be 
prepared by braising or pot roasting. Use of proportionate quantity of drippings would add approximately 50% more 
a an ae — 25% ao Hau 
; ;_ Parentheses denote imputed values. The sign ... shows that no basis could be found for imputing a val : 
_ although there was some reason to believe that a measurable amount might be present, ters al ws 


Atomic 
number 
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Element 
Hydrogen 
Helium 
Lithium 
Beryllium *** 
(Glucinum) 
Boron 


Carbon 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Fluorine 
Neon 


Sodium 
Magnesium 
Aluminum 
Silicon 
Phosphorus 
Sulfur 
Chlorine 
Argon 


Potassium 
Calcium 
Scandium 
Titanium 
Vanadium 
Chromium 
Manganese 


Iron 

Cobalt 
Nickel 
Copper 
Zinc 
Gallium 
Germanium 
Arsenic 


Selenium 
Bromine 
Krypton 


Rubidium 


Strontium 
Yttrium 
Zirconium 
Niobium*** 
(Columbium) 
Molybdenum 


Technetium 


Ruthenium 
Rhodium 
Palladium 
Silver 
Cadmium 
Indium 


Tin 
Antimony 
Tellurium 
lodine 


Atomic 
Symbol weight 
H 1.0080 
He 4.003 
Li. 6.940 
Be 9.013 
B 10.82 
c 12.010 
N 14.008 
0 16.0000 
F 19.00 
Ne 20.183 
Na 22.997 
Mg 24.32 
Al 26.98 
Si 28.09 
P 30.975 
S 32.066 
Cl 35.457 
A 39.944 
K 39.100 
Ca 40.08 
Sc 44.96 
Ti 47.90 
V 50.95 
Cr ‘-52.01 
Mn 54.93 
Fe 55.85 
Co 58.94 
Ni 58.69 
Cu «63.54 
Zn «65.38 
Ga 69.72 
Ge 72.60 
As 74.91 
Se 78.96 
Br 79.916 
Kr 83.80 
Rb 85.48 
Sr 87.63 
Y 88.92 
Zr =: 91.22 
Nb 92.91 
Mo 95.95 
kG EE 
Ru 101.7 
Rh 102.91 
Pd 106.7 
Ag 107.880 
Cd 112.41 
In 114.76 
Sn 118.70 
Sb 121.76 
Te 127.61 
I 126.91 


Chemical Elements 
Source: Professor Philip S. Chen, Atlantic Union College: 


Melting Boiling 
Density point point 
gm/ce °C. °C. 
0.07t —259.14 —252.7 
0.15 <—272.2 — 268.9 
0.534 186. >1200. 
1.84 1350. 1500. 
2.535§ 2300. 2500. 
2.25** >3500. 4200. 
0.810t —209.86 —195.3 
1.14t —218.4 — 183.00 
1.14 — 223. — 187. 
0.90035 —248.67 —245.9 
(g/10°C. 
760mm) 
0.9287t 97.5 880. 
1.741 651. 1110. 
2.699 660.0 1800. 
2.42** 1420. 2600. 
1.83 (white) 44.1 280. 
2.0-1 112.8 444.6 
1.507t —101.6 — 34.6 
1.423 — 189.2 —185.7 
0.87 62.3 760. 
1.54 810. 1170. 
3.62 (10°C.) 1200. 2400. 
45 1800. >3000. 
5.69 1710. 3000. 
6.92 1615. 2200. 
7.42 1260. 1900. 
7.85-88 1535. 3000. 
8.9 1480. 2900. 
8.60-90 1452. 2900. 
8.30-95 1083. 2300. 
7.04-16 419.43 907. 
5.903 29.75 >1600. 
5.46 958.5 2700. 
5.73 814. 615. 
(36 atm.) 
4.3-8 220. 688. 
3.12t —7.2 58.78 
2.16t — 169. —151.8 
1.532 38.5 700. 
2.50-58 800. 1150. 
3.80 1490. 250. 
6.44 1700. > 2900. 
8.4 1950. >3300. 
9.01 2620+10 3700. 
11.487 2300:8-* “Aieione 
12.06 2450. >2700. 
12.44 1955. >2500. 
12.16 (20°C.) 1555. 2200. 
10.503ft 960.5 1950. 
8.648 320.9 767. 
7.28 155. 1450. 
7.29 231.83 2260. 
6.618 630.5 1380. 
6.25** 452. 1390. 
4.94 113.5 184.35 


Date 
Number of dis- 
Valence* isotopes} Discoverer covered 
1 3 Cavendish 1766 
0 3 Ramsay 1895 
1 4 Arfvedson 1817 
2 4 Vauquelin 1798 
3 4 Gay-Lussac and 1808 
Thenard; Davy 
2,3 or 4 6 Prehistoric ate 
3or5 6 Rutherford 1772 
2 6 Priestley 1774. 
1 4 Moissan 1886 
0 5 Ramsay and 1898 
Travers 
1 6 Davy 1807 
2 6 Davy 1808 
3 6 Wohler 1827 
4 6 Berzelius 1824 
3or5 6 Brand 1669 
2,40r6 7 Prehistoric aone 
13; DOC aan: Scheele 1774 
0 7, Rayleigh and 1894 
Ramsay 
1 7 Davy 1807 
2 9 Davy 1808 
3 8 Nilson 1879 
3 or4 6 Gregor 1791 
2,°3;.4 0f.5. 8 Sefstrom 1830 
2,3 0r6 8 Vauquelin 1798 
2,3,4,6 6 Gahn 1774 
17 
2,3 0r6 8 Prehistoric cette 
2or3 8 Brandt 1735 
2o0r3 11 Cronstedt 1751 
lor2 9 Prehistoric caves 
2 11 Margegraf 1746 
2o0r3 9 Boisbaudran 1875 
4 13 Winkler 1886 
3or5 8 Albertus 1250§ 
Magnus 
2,40r6 12 Berzelius 1818 
13 Sion ic. Balard 1826 
0 ll Ramsay and 1898 
Travers 
1 16 Bunsen and 1861 
Kirchhoff 
2 16 Davy 1808 
3 15 Gadolin 1794 
4 12 Kloproth 1789 
3or5 10 Hatchett 1801 
23 Ano mele Hjelm 1781 
or6 
2,3,40r 1099 Perrier and 1937 
6 Segre 
3,4,60r8 12 Klaus 1844 
3 8 Wollaston 1803 
2o0r4 13 Wollaston 1803 
1 12 Prehistoric aa 
2 14 Stromeyer 1817 
lor3 13 Reich and 1863 
Richter 
2or4 18 Prehistoric 
3 or 5 16 Prehistoric made 
2,4,0r6 17 von Richenstein 1782 
17s: Siorsiels Courtois 1811 


”{ / 
40. 
26. 


ike 
Pet 


18  Bunsenand 1869 
Kirchhoff ’ : 


Cs 132.91 


Ba 137.36 = -3.78. 850. 1140, 


2 17 Davy “ 
La 138.92 6.5 826. 1800, 3 13 Mosander 
Cem 140/13) 969 770. 1400. 3o0r4 12 seein vie 1803 
Hisinger 
Pr 140.92 6.475 940, een 3,40r5 8 igs Sees 1885 
Nd 144.27 6.96 $0: 22s 3 13 sel 1885 
rt 147, > ie aX ee Woes 3 899 Marinsky 1945 
and Glendenin 
Sm 150.43 7.1-8 1350. PP ey ae, 12 Boisbaudran 1879 
Eu 152.0 5.24 T1005. | Steg 2 or 3 12 Demarcay 1901 
Gd = 156.9 7.95 .og: eer. 2 on 3 13 Marignac 1880" 
i Th. 159.2 8,33 KASEI oc ees MO Se aod 3o0r4 8 Mosander 1843 
_ Dysprosium Dy 162.46 S.56.pees) «came | <<. 3 3 10 Boisbaudran 1886 
~ Holmium Ho 164.94 8:76 gue "=. Fe aes Fe 3 7 Soret 1878 
Erbium Fre 167.2 7.77 () T2502) apres 3 9 Mosander 1843 
69 = Thulium Tm 169.4 930s) Bast Weed 3 6 Cleve 1879 
 Ytterbium Yb = 173.04 9.01 1800 Bc 3 10 Marignac 1878 
 Lutetium Lu 174.99 9.74 sere! Ride fsb 3or4 8 Urbain 1907 
.  Hafnium Hf 178.6 13.3 1700. 3200. 4 11 Coster ae 1923 
von Hevesy : 
Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.6 2850. 4100. 3or5d 9 Ekeberg 1802 
_ Tungsten W 183.92 =—18.6-19.1 3370. §900. 2,4,50r6 12 d’Elhuyar 1783 es. 
~ Rhenium Rew 186.3) .. (20.53 20°C.) 3000j;; ..... 4 7 disap and 1925 ‘ 
erg X 
Osmium Os 190.2 22.5 2700, 5300. 2,3,40r8 13 Tennant 1804 3 
Tridium lr 193:1 22.42 2350, 4800. 3or4 7 Tennant 1804 4 
Platinum Pigeon 100.25 28.37 1755. 4300. 2or4 9 De Ulloa 1748 F 
Gold Au = 197.2 19.3tt 1063.0 2600. lor3 12 Prehistoric nae ’ 
Mercury Hg 200.61 13.596 — 38.87 356.90 lor 2 12 Prehistoric “gee ; 
Thallium Ti «=. 204.39 11.86 303.5 1650. lor3 13 Crookes — 1861 t 
Lead Pb ==. 207.21 11.347 ft 327.5 1620, 2o0r4 15 Prehistoric ce n 
Bismuth Bi 209.00 9.80 271. 1450, 3or5 17 Geoffroy 1753 
| — Polonium Poe- 210.06 ia Canctete 0. . seaee + 19 Curie 1898 
_ Astatine LASS yA) ee Sa TOs OR 5 S7ae 1,3,50r7 15 Corson et al 1940 
Radon Rin 222, 9.739} —71. —61.8 0 6 Dorn 1900 
Francium Plbeeeeay 2 cathe re ah gs re 1 7 Perey 1939 
Radium Ra 226.05 6.0 960. 1140, 2 12 Curie 1898 
Actinium ACER 22a ® S55 SeTaRn Re Ee eos 3 8 Debierne 1899 
Thorium Th = 232.12 =:11.13 1845. 3000, 4 13 Berzelius 1828 
Protactinium Pag Mi2o ls oi the Be ade Gel SUR Ae 4} 10 Hahn and 1917 
Meitner 
ug Uranium Us 238.07. 18.7 3000, ne eee 3,40r6 14 Klaproth 1789 
93“ Neptunium Np 239. Bid, oe -o.agge 3,4,50r6 1199 McMillan and 1940 
, Abelson 
— 94 Plutonium PUPSEZ38. Bist AL sca eae one 3,4,50r6 119] Seaborgetal 1940 
95 Americium Am 241. 11.7 >Sa0ar aes. ce 3 899 Seaborgetal 1944 
96 Curium Cine (242 bo epee ue tee AO Melati 3 89 Seaborg etal 1944 
_ -97_~——s Berkelium BK Se24ie 8s. os tees ene ae ne coicni 3or4 39{ Seaborgetal 1950 
98 = Californium Cf DAE WS sc cise OE Bite See eo Beals 3 299 Seaborgetal 1950 
COREE ENS saa ane eae Pee. 7) SE eee 3 19 Ghiorso etal ~ 1954 
BOO" vo... Sea a 2 OR olen a cen « 19 Studieretal 1954 


- * VALENCE Is a measure of the extent to which an atom 1s able to combine directly with others. 
+ Isotopes are different forms of the same element, having the same atomic number but different atomio weights. 
The number of isotopes given includes only those that are stable and_natural occurring, excluding those marked 44. 
tLiquid. § Amorphous. Graphite. ** Crystalline. tt Compressed. tt Cast. §§ Exact date doubtful 
—born 1193 and died 1280. {Have been artificially produced. *** New name adopted by International Union 
of Chemistry, replacing old name in parentheses. < Is less than. > Is greater than. 
Figures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical. ae 


\. 


_. The number of isotopes of each element is increased hy discovery_or by manufacture. a ; 
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ai adi ng Peoniies recording: ‘witam Ss. 

‘Burroughs, 1888. 

pee lane: Wilbur and Orville Wright, 1903. 

Air brake, railroad: George Westinghouse, 
1868. 

Air pump: Otto von Guericke, 1650. 


Automobile: (Product of inventions of 
many men. Gottlieb Daimler is fre- 
~~ quently given credit, c.1887.) 


Bakelite: Leo H. Baekeland, 1908. 


Balloon, hot-air: Joseph and Jacques 
Montgolfier, 1783. 
Barometer: Evangelista Torricelli, 1643. 


Camera, Kodak: George Eastman, 1888. 
Carburetor, spray: Charles E. Duryea, 1892. 
Cellophane: J. E. Brandenberger, 1912. 
Celluloid: John W. Hyatt, 1870. 

Clock, pendulum: Christian Huygens, 1656. 


: Converter, Bessemer: William Kelly, 1851. 
(Patent bought by Sir Henry Bessemer, 
. who made a similar invention in 1856.) 


Cotton gin: Eli Whitney, 1793. 


Cyanide: Nikodem Caro and Adolf Frank, 
| 1905. 


Cyclotron: Ernest O. Lawrence, 1931. 


Daguerreotype process: Louis J. M. Da- 
guerre, 1839. 


Diesel engine: Rudolf Diesel, 1897, 
Dynamite: Alfred B. Nobel, 1862. 
Dynamo: Michael Faraday, 1831. 

Dynamo, industrial: Zénobe Gramme, 1872. 
Electromagnet: William Sturgeon, 1823. 
Electroplating: Luigi Brugnatelli, 1805. 
Elevator, passenger: Elisha G. Otis, 1857. 
Elevator safety device: Elisha G. Otis, 1852. 


Engine, high-speed internal-combustion: 
Gottlieb Daimler, 1885. 


Filament, tungsten: Irving Langmuir, 1915. 
Flying shuttle: John Kay, 1733. 


Food preservation, hermetically 
- Francois Appert, 1804. 
Fountain pen: Lewis E. Waterman, 1884. 
(First successful one.) 
Frequency modulation (FM): 
Armstrong, 1933. 
Guncotton: Christian Schénbein, 1845. 
Gyrocompass: Elmer A. Sperry, 1905. 


sealed: 


Edwin H. 


Gyroscope: Léon Foucault, 1852. 
Helicopter: Louis C. Bréguet, 1909. 


Hydroplane: Glenn H. Curtiss, 1911. 

Lamp, electric incandescent: (Inventor 
uncertain; Thomas A. Edison, who made 
a lamp in 1879, is sometimes credited.) 
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? tee bifocal: Benen Franklin, ¢ e.1" 


Lightning rod: Benjamin Franklin, ’ 
Linotype machine: Ottmar Mergent 
1884. 
Lithography: Aloys Senefelder, 1796, 
Machine gun: Richard J. Gatling, 1861. 
Match, friction: John Walker, 1827. 
Mercury-vapor lamp: Peter C. Hewitt, | 
Microscope, compound: Zacharias Janss ; ; 
1590. ; 
Microscope, electron: Vladimir Zworyk Ki n 
et al., 1939. 
Miner’s safety lamp: Sir Humphry Davy, 
1815. Re. 
Monotype machine: Tolbert Lanston, 188’ 
Motion pictures: Thomas A. Edison, i808 
Motion pictures, sound: (Product of vari- 
ous inventions. First picture with syn-— 
chronized musical score: Don Juan, 
Warner Bros., 1926. First picture with 
spoken dialogue: The Jazz ‘Singer, 
Warner Bros., 1927.) ty 
Motor, A-C: Nikola Tesla, 1892. 
Ophthalmoscope: Hermann von Helmholtz, 
1851. , 
Phonograph: Thomas A. Edison, 1877. 4 
Photography, color: Gabriel Lippmann, 
1891. Price 
Power loom: Edmund Cartwright, 1785. 
Printing, movable-type: Johann Guten-_ 
berg (?), c.1440. . 
Printing press, rotary: Richard Hoe, 1847. 
Radio: (Product of various inventions. 
First practical system of wireless teleg- 
raphy: Guglielmo Marconi, 1895.) . 
Radio telephone: Lee De Forest, 1906. 
Radio tube, diode: Sir John Ambrose 
Fleming, 1904. 
Radio tube, triode: Lee De Forest, 1906. 
Rayon: Sir Joseph Swan, 1883. 
Reaper: Cyrus McCormick, 1834. 


Revolver: Samuel Colt, 1835. 
Rifle, automatic: John M. Browning, 1918. 


Rubber, vulcanized: Ch. Goodyear, 1839. 
Screw propellor: John Ericsson, 1837. 
Self-starter, automobile: Charles F. Ket- 
tering, 1911. 
Sewing machine: Elias Howe, 1846. 
Spinning frame: Sir Richard Arkwright, 
1769. 
Spinning jenny: James Hargreaves, 1764. ce 
Spinning mule: Samuel Crompton, nr ere 
Steamboat: Robert Fulton, 1807. (First 
commercially successful one in U. 8.) 
Steam engine: James Watt, 1765, (First 
practical one.) 
Tank, military: 


i 


i ee 


Sir Ernest Swinton, 1914. 


el F. 


pe Hans Lippershey (?), c.1608. 
' ) (Product of various inventions 
ince 1920s and before. First commercial 
V: July 1, 1941, over WNBT, New York.) 


mometer: Galileo Galilei, 1593. 
, pneumatic: John B. Dunlop, 1888. 
x, caterpillar: Benjamin Holt, 1900. 
electric: William Stanley, 


Christopher Sholes, 1868. 


bg oe practical one.) 


uminum manufacture by electrolytic ac- 
_tion: Charles M. Hall, 1886. 

titoxin, diphtheria: Emil von Behring, 
1890. 

: Atom smashing with slow neutrons: En- 
rico Fermi, 1934. (Experiment repeated 
by Lise Meitner and Otto Hahn in 1938.) 
omic numbers: Henry Moseley, 1913. 

_ Atomic theory: John Dalton, 1803. 

_ Aureomycin: Benjamin M. Duggar, 1948, 

_ Bacteria: Anton van Leeuwenhoek, 1675. 


Blood, circulation of: William Harvey, 
ae 1628. 


Classification of plants and animals: Caro- 
lus Linnaeus, 1737-53. 


_ Combustion, nature of: Antoine Lavoisier, 
trie ge 


- Conditioned reflex: Ivan Pavlov, c.1910. 


- 


Deuterium (heavy hydrogen): Harold C. 
me Urey, 1932. 
_ Displacement of water, principle of: 


Archimedes, 3rd century B.c. 


i ie Electromagnetic waves: Heinrich Hertz, 
1886. 


Electron: Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 1897. 

Electron, wave nature of: Louis Victor de 
Broglie, 1924, 

_ Ether, first used as anesthetic: Crawford 

 W. Long, 1842. 

ie _ Evolution by natural selection: 

Sa Darwin, 1859. 


Charles 


Falling bodies, law of: Galileo Galilei, 
a 1590. 

Gases, laws governing: Joseph Gay-Lussac, 
1809. 


Gravitation, law of: Sir Isaac Newton, 1687. 
Helium on sun; Sir Joseph Lockyer, 1868. 
Heredity, laws of: Gregor Mendel, 1865. 
Induction, electric: Joseph Henry, 1828. 


Insulin: Sir Frederick G. Banting and J. J. 
R. Macleod, 1922. 


“Alexander Graham Bel 1876. : 


Isotopes, theory of: Frederick ‘Soday, 1 2. 

Light, electromagnetic theory of: James — 
Clerk Maxwell, 1873. 

Light, velocity off Olaus Rémer, 1675. 

Molecular hypothesis: Amadeo Avogadro, 
1811. 

Neutron: James Chadwick, 1932. 

Ohm’s Law: Georg S. Ohm, 1827. 

Ozone: Christian Schénbein, 1839. 

Penicillin: Sir Alexander Fleming, 1929. 

Periodic table: Dmitri Mendeleev, 1869. 

Positron: Carl D. Anderson, 1932. 

Proton: Ernest Rutherford, 1919, 

Psychoanalysis: Sigmund Freud, c.1904. 


Quantum mechanics: Werner Heisenberg, 
1925. 


Quantum theory: Max von Planck, 1901, 
Rabies preventive: Louis Pasteur, 1885. 
Radioactivity: Antoine Becquerel, 1896. 


Radioactivity, artificial: Frédéric and Iréne 
Joliot—Curie, 1934. 


Relativity, theories of; 
1905-53. 


Schick test of susceptibility to diphtheria: 
Béla Schick, 1913. 


Secretin, isolation of: Sir William Bayliss 
and Ernest Starling, 1902. 


Soda manufacture from salt: Ernest Sol- 
vay, 1861. 


Solar system, heliocentricity of: Nicolaus 
Copernicus, 1530. (Also Aristarchus of 
Samos, 3rd century B.C.) 


Spectrum analysis: Robert Bunsen and 
Gustav Kirchhoff, 1859. 


Sulfa drugs as_ bactericides: 
Domagk, 1932. 

Surgery, antiseptic: Sir Joseph Lister, 1867. 

Tuberculosis bacillus: Robert Koch, 1882. 

Vaccination: Edward Jenner, 1796, 

Virus, crystalized:; Wendell M. 
1935. 

Vitamin A: Elmer V. McCollum, 1912-14, 

Vitamin B: Elmer V. McCollum, 1915-16. 

Vitamin C: A, Holst, 1912. 

Vitamin D: Elmer V. McCollum, 1922. 


Vitamin D, irradiated: Harry Steenbock, 
1924. 

Wassermann test for syphilis: August von 
Wassermann, 1906. 

Water, 
1781. 

Wilson Cloud Chamber: Charles T. R. Wil- 
son, 1911. 


X-rays: Wilhelm Roentgen, 1895. 


Albert Einstein, 


Gerhard 


Stanley, 


synthesis of: Henry Cavendish, 


aX 
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The Races of Mankind 
by PROFESSOR WILTON MARION KROGMAN 


Graduate School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to keep in mind, for it implies that all 
peoples are much more alike than different. 

Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
cise Measurement (blood-groups are an ex- 
ception). Examples of these are stature and 
head-form (determined by a breadth/ 
length ratio), skin color, hair color, form 
and texture, eye color, nose shape, mouth 
form, shape of face with special reference 
to cheekbones. Other criteria, such as arm 
and leg proportions, are more specialized. 
Two things are noteworthy: (1) most phys- 
ical traits are external; (2) physical traits 
are so variable that a single trait has vir- 
tually no diagnostic value. 

We may define a race as a sub-group of 
Mankind more or less set apart by a herit- 
able combination of physical traits. 

There are three, possibly four, great 
aggregates of races, usually called stocks: 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 
three are often referred to as “White,” 
“Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
correct; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin color is brown 
to dark brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
Africa are Negroids, yet their skin color 
is light brown to brown. Variability also 
may be seen in stature: the tallest people 
in the world are found in Denmark and 
the Scottish Highlands, in East Africa, and 
in southernmost South America—respec- 
tively Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
It must be re-emphasized that not one or 
two traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 
genetic origin, provides the only valid 
method of setting up stock or racial clas- 
sification. 

Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
the adjacent shores of North Africa, and of 
Asia Minor and the northern half of India. 
The following races belong to the Cauca- 
soid stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 
Alpine or Central European, Mediterranean 
or Southwest European, Baltic or North- 
east European, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
pean, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
Indic (often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 
tral India. These races are not, of course, 
absolutely limited to those geographical 
areas. For example, the Mediterranean race 
is found also in North Africa, especially 
Egypt, and in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
resented by the Bedouin Arabs of Arabia. 
Other Caucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, who show traces 
of Mongoloid mixtures, especially the last. 


The Negroids are the peoples of Africa 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids. 
The following African Negroid races are 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
can or “True” Negro in West Africa. 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better: Bantu-speaking) in 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot in 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are found 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 

Of special interest among Negroids are 
Pygmies, who average about four feet in 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and in 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo. 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oce- 
ania. The Mongoloids are usually divided 
into the following races: Sinic of China 
and Japan, Palearctic of Siberia, Turkic 
and Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, 
and Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western 
Hemisphere they are found as Eskimos and 
the Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, 
i.e., in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to 
Easter Island, the Mongoloid stock is a 
basic element, with some Caucasoid and 
some Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes. 

This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
intermixing and some overlapping. This 
leads to two very important biological ob- 
servations: (1) there are no pure races; 
(2) there are no superior or inferior races. 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti- 
cally based physical traits. We know from 
human anatomy that in fundamental 
structure all peoples are identical. 

As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is, is related to his cultural en- 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is ne 
“German race,” only a German nationality; 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish 
socio-religious community; there is no 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language; 
there is no “master race,” only a political 
bombast! 
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RELIGION 
* 


Principal Religions of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Statistics of the world’s religions are only very rough approximations. Aside from Christianity, few religions, 
if res attempt to keep statistical records; and even Protestants and Catholics employ different methods of 
counting members. All persons of whatever age who have received baptism in the Catholic Church are counted 
as members, while in most Protestant Churches only those who ‘‘join’’ the church are numbered. The compiling 
of statistics Is further complicated by the fact that in China one may be at the same time a Confucian, a aoist 


and a Buddhist. In Japan, one may be both a Buddhist and a Shintoist. 


North South : 
Religion America America Europe Asia! Africa Oceania? Total 

Christian—Total....... 128,467,527 | 91,677,138 | 441,383,109 25,374,305 | 28,911,430 | 26,171,973 741,985,482 

Roman Catholic..... . 74,561,995 89,412,040 | 215,363,295 8,857,842 14,194,448 18,951,281 421,340,901 

Eastern Orthodox. ... 208h15 Tie es. teenie 112,447,669 8,106,071 5,868:089: lvne >. 127,629,986 

Protestant.......... 52,697,375 2,265,098 | 113,572,145 8,410,392 8,848,893 7,220,692 193,014,595 
MAWISH zee ccevistc als o's §,185,000 597,850 3,505,8004 1,247,200 723,500 44,000 11,303,350 
Mohammedan......... 32,600 139,156 3,866,000 | 251,227,347 | 60,359,000 75,000 315,699,103 
TOURETTE Sn op CUC RSE L eOt DBC DEERE ELE OREoCeEnE talor OL cae 124-890 ole. oicioreacies: fh este cate 124,890 
SDE SAE ilar sos nifieresscoted. ena seta. 25000, O00 tt ae Rocce aca l ee tee ee 25,000,000 
HADISUMS Ee core: oid s:0,010 9.6.0 15,000 17,000 12,000 50,000,000 1,200 8,000 50,053,200 
GOMTUCIAM crac cece 01s 85,000 95,000 50,000 | 300,000,000 7,500 52,000 300,289,500 
BegniStrsiticacs sc +ne:s 165,000 135,000 aera TEAR O00. 000510 frecercee ci dult eee non ber 150,300,000 
LCI ety Se ee 10,000 275, O00 eaten « 255,030,506 300,000 100,000 255,715,506 
PFMIVE ie ses. ss 50,000 E000/000 i itartea-<.. « 45,000,000 | 75,000,000 100,000 121,150,000 
Others or none........ 76,540,873 9,803,856 | 82,491,091 | 160,559,752 | 12,639,370 5,363,027 347,397,969 
Grand Total........... 210,551,000 | 103,740,000 | 531,308,000 | 1,263,564,000 | 177,942,000 | 31,914,000 | 2,319,019,000 


1 Includes Indonesia, but not Philippines. 
a synagogue. ‘Includes Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


2 Includes Philippines. 


3 Includes all Jews, whether or not members of 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States 


(50,000 members or over) 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 


Baptist 
American Baptist Association.—A group 
of Independent Missionary Baptist 
Churches, mainly in the South, Southwest 
and Southeast, organized into an associa- 
tion in 1905. Members (1951): 286,691. 


American Baptist Convention.—The early 
historical local independency of Baptist 
churches in America tended to impede 
the formation of any general organiza- 
tion until in 1814 a General Missionary 
Convention was formed to permit Baptists 
to express themselves in terms of mission- 
ary activities. In 1845, the state conven- 
tions in the South withdrew to organize 
the Southern Baptist Convention. In 1907, 
the Northern Baptist Convention was or- 
ganized, a delegated body under whose 
direction the many agencies of the Baptists 
in the North and West now operate. In 
May, 1950, the name was changed to the 
American Baptist Convention. Members 
(1952): 1,557,816. 


Free Will Baptists.—A body of Arminian 
Baptists, organized in 1787 by Benjamin 
Randall in New Hampshire. Members 
(1953) : 425,000. . 


General Baptists—An Arminian group 
of Baptists, organized in 1607 and trans- 
planted to the Colonies in 1714. It died 
down in the East but was revived in the 
Midwest in 1823 under Rev. Benoni Stin- 
son. Members (1953): 52,382. 


National Baptist Convention, U. S. A., 
Inc.—The older and parent convention of 
Negro Baptists. This body is to be distin- 
guished from the National Baptist Con- 
vention of America, usually referred to as 
the “unincorporated” body. Members 
(1953): 4,526,847. 


National Baptist Convention of America. 
—tThis is a body usually referred to as the 
“unincorporated” convention, not to be 
confused with the “incorporated”’ National 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., from 
which this body withdrew. Organized in 
1895. Members (1953): 2,606,510. 

National Baptist Evangelical Life and 
Soul Saving Assembly of U. S. A.—Organ- 
ized in 1921 by A. A. Banks, Sr., as a chari- 
table, educational, and evangelical organi- 
zation. Members (1951): 57,674. 


National Primitive Baptist Convention 
of the U, S. AA—A group of Negro Baptists 
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opposed to all forms of church organiza- 
tion. Members (1952): 80,000. 

North American Baptist Association— 
Organized 1950 in Little Rock, Ark., as the 
result of a division in the American Baptist 
Association. In theology these churches 
are militantly fundamentalist. Members 
(1953): 160,000. 


Primitive Baptists.—A large group of 
Baptists, largely through the South, who 
are opposed to all centralization, to modern 
missionary societies, and to Sunday schools. 
They are sometimes called “anti-mission- 
ary” Baptists. Members (1950): 72,000. 


Southern Baptist Convention.—In 1845, 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention over the ques- 
tion of slavery and other matters and 
formed the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Members (1953): 7,883,708. 


The United Free Will Baptist Church.— 
A body which set up its organization 
in 1901. Though ecclesiastically distinct, 
they are in close relations with the Free 
Will Baptists. Members (1952): 100,000. 


Catholic and Orthodox 


Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church of 
America.—The American branch of the 
Ancient Church of Armenia. Established 
in the U. S. in 1889. Diocesan organization 
under the jurisdiction of the Holy See of 
Etchmiadzin, Armenia, U.S.S.R. Members 
(1951): 130,000. 


The American Carpatho-Russian Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Church.—This church 
is a self-governing diocese in communion 
with the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. On Sept. 19, 1938, the late 
Patriarch Benjamin I canonized the diocese 
in the name of the Orthodox Church of 
Christ. Members (1953): 75,000. 


Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America:—Greek-speaking Orthodox Chris- 
tians have had parishes in the U. S. for the 
last seventy years. These were first under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
Athens and later under the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Political changes in Eu- 
rope have been reflected in this country 
and have brought difficulties in all branches 
of the Orthodox Church. In 1931, a general 
convention held in New York City under 
the presidency of Archbishop Athenagoras 
brought a large measure of unity and 
order. Members (1953) : 1,000,000. 

Worth American Old Roman Catholic 
Church.—This body is identical with the 
Roman Catholic Church in worship, faith, 
etc., but differs in discipline. It was re- 
ceived into union with the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church by the Archbishop of Beirut 
in 1911 and by the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria in 1912. Members (1953) : 85,500. 


Polish National Catholic Church of Amer- 


ica.—After long dissatisfaction with Ro- 


man Catholic Administration in many Po- 
lish parishes, this group was organized in 
1904. Members (1951): 265,879. 

The Roman Catholic Church,—The larg- 
est single group of Christians in the U. S., 
the Roman Catholic Church is under the 
spiritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
group dates back to the priests who ac- — 
companied Columbus on his second voyage 
to the New World. A settlement, later dis- 
continued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 
The continuous history of this Church in 
the colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634, in 
Maryland. Members (1953): 31,476,261. 


Rumanian Orthodox Episcopate of Amer- 
ica.—This body of Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tians of Rumanian descent is under the 
spiritual supervision and canonical juris- 
diction of the Bishop of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church of North and South 
America, Members (1953): 50,000. 


The Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
Russia.—Organized in 1920 to unite the 
missions and parishes of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church outside of Russia. Mem- 
bers (1951): 55,000. 


The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of North America.—The Russian 
Orthodox Catholic Church entered Alaska 
in 1792. In 1872, its headquarters were 
moved from Sitka to San Francisco and, 
in 1905, to New York. It administrates 
churches in the U. S., Canada, Alaska, 
Aleutian Is., South America and Japan. 
Members (1953) : 440,000. 


Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church.— 
This body of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
has its own diocese and is under jurisdic- 
tion of the Serbian Patriarchate (Yugo- 
slavia). Members (1953): 100,000. 


Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church.— 
This body is a division of the Orthodox 
Church which is under the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Antioch. It is a member 
of the Federation of Orthodox Greek Cath- 
olic Churches in America. Members (1953) : 
100,000. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S.A.— 
This church was organized in the U. 8S, in 
1919, Members (1953): 71,000. 


U. S. Church Membership, 1953 


Source: Yearbook of Amertcan Churches. 


Religious group Members 
Buddhist 3. 24627 2ic.da.cuaekeaeeone 63,000 
Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic. ... 366,088 
EasterniChurches:).), \a-4ctews stews trientine 2,100,171 
MUGQISHY Dic 5.- seca gb eyeloteh os eeela ties treme vie 5,000,000 
Roman Catholic. .0. ccccciciedocacs cette aot te 31,476,261 
Protestants: eisciacsctastics'see oo opts pcre 55,837,325 
Wotall. eres thea... Sleek vce. soc 94,842,845 


NOTE: Compiled from figures furnished by 255 of 
the 268 religious bodies in the U.S, 


Lutheran 


American Lutheran Church.—This 
Church is a constituent body of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of 
Buffalo (org. 1845). Members (1952) : 767,- 
261. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
—This group, whose constituency origi- 
nally was of Swedish extraction, is a mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Conference 
and is also a participating body in the 
National Lutheran Council. Organized in 
1860. Members (1953) : 493,085. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—In 1917 
the United Norwegian Church, the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. In 1930 this group be- 
came a constituent part of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adopted 
at its General Convention in 1946. Mem- 
bers (1952): 888,634. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, 
a constituent part of the Synodical Con- 
ference, was organized in Wisconsin in 
1850. Members (1952): 316,839. 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod.—This 
group, the largest constituent part of the 
Synodical Conference, was organized in 
1847, holds to an unwavering confessional- 
ism and is the leader in the conservative 
group among the Lutherans. Members 
(1953): 1,850,100. 

Lutheran Free Church.—This body was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ- 
ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 
Church over control of the Augsburg Semi- 
nary. It became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference in 1930. 
Members (1953): 65,904. 


United Lutheran Church in America.— 
This group dates back to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be- 
yond that to early colonial days. It repre- 
sents the union of the General Synod, 
General Council, and United Synod of the 
South in 1918. Members (1953): 2,061,004. 


Methodist 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
1816 and extended throughout the South 


after, the Civil War. Members (1951): 
1,166,301. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 


Church.—This group was organized in 
1796, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York. Members (1952): 
760,158. 
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Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
In 1870, the General Conference of the 
M.E. Church, South, approved the request 
of its colored membership for the forma- 
tion of their conferences into a separate 
body. Members (1951): 392,167. 


Free Methodist Church of North America. 
—tThis body, organized in 1860, grew out of 
a movement in the Genesee Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church towards a 
more original Methodism. Members (1953) : 
51,952. 


The Methodist Church.—In April, 1939, 
the Uniting Conference forming The Meth- 
odist Church was held by representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church. The 
Methodist Church in the United States 
originated with the efforts of John and 
Charles Wesley, leaders of the revival 
movement in England in the eighteenth 
century. Methodist emigrants from Ireland 
planted Methodism in America about 1760. 
In 1771 Francis Asbury, one of Wesley’s 
preachers, later a Bishop, landed in Phila- 
delphia. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1784-85. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, dated from 1846, 
the separation from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church having taken place over the 
slavery issue. The Methodist Protestant 
Church dated from 1830, and was organ- 
ized over the issue of lay representation. 
Members (1953) : 9,151,524. 


Presbyterian 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—In 
1806, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the 
Presbyterian Church was dissolved by the 
Synod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
tude toward revivalism. Members of the 
presbytery organized as an independent 
body in 1810 and became the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. When this body at- 
tempted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
Church in 1906, a minority preferred to 
continue as an independent church as 
above. Members (1953): 83,307. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—This 
group is the branch of the Presbyterian 
Church which separated from the main 
body at the time of the Civil War. It is 
often called the “Southern” Presbyterian 
Church. Members (1953): 756,866. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.—This group, distinguished by 
its representative form of government and 
its Calvinistic theology, appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first 
church was established about 1640. Mem- 
bers (1953): 2,492,504. 


United Presbyterian Church of North 
America.—This group dates back to the Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church 
(1643) and the Associate Presbyterian 
(Seceder) Church (1733), both of Scotland. 


These two groups appeared in America in 
1774 and 1753 respectively. They united 
and became the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in 1782. A minority, how- 
ever, continued as the Associate Presby- 
terian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
united and became the United Presby- 
terian Church. Members (1953): 228,718. 


Others 


Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
God.—A Negro body incorporated in Ala- 
bama in 1919. It is evangelistic in purpose 
and emphasizes sanctification, holiness and 
divine healing. Members (1951): 75,000. 


Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary churches 
associated for co-operative effort in district 
and general councils. Organized in Arkan- 
sas in 1914. Members (1953): 370,118. 


Buddhist Churches of America.—Organ- 
ized in 1914 as the Buddhist Mission of 
North America, this group was incorpo- 
rated in 1942 under the present name and 
represents Buddhism in this country, the 
faith based on “the anatman doctrine, 
supplemented by the idea of karma, and 
nirvana, the holy ease or a blissful mental 
state of absolute freedom from evil.”” Mem- 
bers (1953): 63,000. 


Christ Unity Science Church, Inc,—Es- 
tablished in 1810, emphasizing Christian 
ontology and divine healing. Members 
(1953): 1,581,286. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
—An evangelical, evangelistic and mis- 
sionary movement organized in 1887. It 
stresses “the deeper Christian life and 
consecration to the Lord’s service.’””’ Mem- 
bers (1952): 56,097. 


Christian Reformed Church.—A group of 
Dutch Calvinists which dissented from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857 and 
which was strengthened by later accessions 
from the same source and by immigration. 
Members (1953) : 186,526. 


Church of Christ, Scientist.—Founded 
by Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined by 
Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science is the scien- 
tific system of divine healing and the 
reinstatement of primitive Christianity. 
Churches and societies (1953): 3,102.* 

The Church of God.—Inaugurated by 
Bishop A. J. Tomlinson, who served as 
General Overseer 1903-43. Episcopal in ad- 
ministration and Evangelical in doctrine. 
Members (1953): 66,293. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).—This 
group is one of the largest of the groups 
which have taken the name “Church of 
God.” Its headquarters are at Anderson, 
Ind. It originated about 1880, Members 
(1953) : 113,698. 

*Membership figure not available. The manual of the 


chureh forbids ‘‘the numbering of people and the report- 
ing of such statistics for publication, 
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Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.).—This 
body, to be differentiated from the Church 
of God at Anderson, Ind., is a holi- 


“ness group and pentecostal. It began in 


1886 in Tennessee, under the name of 
Christian Union, reorganized in 1902 as the. 
Holiness Church. In 1907 it adopted the 
name above. Members (1953): 131,623. 


Church of God in Christ.—Organized in 
Arkansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H.” 
Mason, who believed there was no salvation 
without holiness; incorporated 1897. Mem- 
bers (1953): 338,304. 


Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of the 
Apostolic Faith, Ine.—This church was 
founded by Bishop R. C. Lawson in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and was moved to New York 
City in 1919. It is based upon the teachings 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
being its chief cornerstone. There are 
churches in 27 states. Members (1952): 
50,000. 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—German pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were called Dunkers (baptizers) and 
were immersionists. The members are con- 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, 
resistance to force, temperance, and the. 
like. Members (1953): 190,263. 

Church of the Nazarene.—One of the 
larger holiness bodies, organized in Pilot 
Point, Tex., Oct. 1908. It is in general ac- 
cord with the early doctrines of Metho-- 
dism and emphasizes entire sanctification. 
Members (1953): 249,749. 

Churches of Christ.—This body is made 
up of a large group of churches, formerly 
reported with the Disciples of Christ, but 
since the religious census of 1906, reported 
separately. They are strictly congregational 
and have no organization larger than 
the local congregation. Members (1953): 
1,500,000. 

Congregational Christian Churches.— 
Congregational churches date back to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
New England in 1620. The Christian 
churches date back to the Wesleyan and 
revival movements at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. These two groups of 
churches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
1931. Members (1953): 1,283,754. 

Disciples of Christ.—In the revival pe- 
riod of the early nineteenth century, a 
movement under Thomas Campbell and 
his son, Alexander, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship called Christians 
or Disciples. They believe that sects are un- 
scriptural. Members (1953): 1,847,954. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church,— 
This body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
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The union was unique in that it left all 
details to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
stitution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
eral Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
June, 1940. Members (1953): 761,335. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America.—A transplantation to the U. S., 
in 1885, of a free-church movement in the 
Swedish state church. Until recently the 
name has been the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant. Members (1953): 52,085. 


The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
—This group had its origin in Johnstown, 
Pa., November 16, 1946, in the consumma- 
tion of organic union between the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both these for- 
mer communions had their beginning in 
Pennsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th century. Jacob Albright 
was the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
and Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the 
founder of the United Brethren Church in 
1800. Members (1953): 727,549. 


Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
nomination but a group of local churches 
in various parts of the country, federated 
under the above name. Members (1936): 
88,411. 


Friends, The Five Years Meeting of.— 
The Five Years Meeting of Friends was 
formed in 1902 by 13 Yearly Meetings en- 
tering into a loose confederation. Since 
then, two of the original Yearly Meetings 
have withdrawn (Kansas and Oregon) and 
three Yearly Meetings outside the U. S. 
have joined. Members (1952): 69,419. 


Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America.—Organized in 1930, at Cicero, 
fil., by representatives of various independ- 
ent churches. Members (1946): 65,000. 


International Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel.—An evangelistic missionary body 
organized by Aimee Semple McPherson in 
1927. The parent church is Angelus Temple 
in Los Angeles. Members (1958): 81,590. 


Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congre- 
gation is recorded in 1656, in New York 
City, the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Is- 
rael). Members (1953): 5,000,000. 


Latter-day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of.—A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re- 
garded as the word of God. The primitive 
church organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revela- 
tion, visions, healings and interpretation of 
tongues are continued. Members (1952): 
1,077,285. 


Latter-day Saints, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of—A division among the 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons) occurred on 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. His son, 
Joseph Smith, became presiding officer of 


this group, which has headquarters at In- 
dependence, Mo. Members (1953): 131,781. 


Mennonite Church.—The largest group 
of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
the U. S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, 
Pa. They derive their name from Menno 
Simons, born 1496. Members (1953) : 63,016. 


Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum),—In 
1735, Moravian missionaries of the pre- 
Reformation faith of John Hus came to 
Georgia and, in 1740, to Pennsylvania. They 
established the Moravian Church. Mem- 
bers (1953): 51,276. 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, 
Inc.—A pentecostal holiness group origi- 
nating in the early part of the century 
and found largely in the Midwest. Mem- 
bers (1951): 50,000. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church.—This 
group entered the colonies with the ear- 
liest settlers as the Church of England. It 
became autonomous, adopted its present 
name in 1789. Members (1952): 2,550,831. 


Reformed Church in America.—This 
group was established by the earliest 
Dutch settlers of New York as the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in 1628. 
It embraces many of the historic early 
colonial churches of New York and New 
Jersey and today has many strong churches 
in the middle and far West. Members 
(1953): 197,616. 


The Salvation Army.—An _ evangelistic 
organization, with a military government, 
first set up by General William Booth 
in England and introduced into the U. S. 
in 1880. Members (1953) : 235,559. 

Seventh-day Adventists—-This body de- 
veloped out of the Adventist movement 
(1833-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
nent personal return of Jesus Christ. It 
emphasized the observance of the seventh- 
day Sabbath and in 1863 was numerous 
enough to organize a conference. Members 
(1953) : 260,742. : 

Spiritualists, International General As- 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1936 to charter Spiritualist churches. Mem- 
bers (1952): 157,000. 

Unitarian Churches.—The Unitarian 
movement in Congregationalism, beginning 
in the eighteenth century, produced the 
American Unitarian Association in 1825. 
In 1865 a national conference was organ- 
ized. Members (1953): 86,129. 

United Pentecostal Church, Inc.—Pente- 
costal Church, Inc., and Pentecostal As- 
semblies of Jesus Christ merged Sept 25, 
1945, at St. Louis, Mo. Members (1952): 
125,000. 

The Universalist Church of America.— 
Originated in the U. S. about 1785. In 1866, 
it was incorporated as the Universalist 
General Convention; but in 1942, the pres- 
ent name was adopted. Members (1953): 
73,194, 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: John H. Fitzgerald, Secretary, The House of Bishops, 7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
(Note: M—Missionary Bishop; C—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 
Presiding Bishop: Henry K. Sherrill, New York City. Vice President of National Council: 
John B. Bentley, New York City. 


Alabama: Chas. C. J. Carpenter, George M. 
Murray (S), Birmingham. 

Alaska: Wm. J. Gordon, Jr. (M), Fairbanks. 

Albany (N. Y.): Frederick L. Barry, David 
E. Richards (S). 

Arizona: Arthur B. Kinsolving, II (M), 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas: R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 

Atlanta (Ga.): Randolph R. Claiborne. 

Bethlehem (Pa.): Frederick J. Warnecke. 

California: Karl M. Block, Henry H. Shires 
(S), San Francisco. 

Central Brazil: Louis C. Melcher (M), Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Central New York: Malcolm E. Peabody, 
Walter M. Higley (S), Syracuse. 

Chicago: Gerald F. Burrill, Charles L. 
Street (S). 

Colorado: Harold L. Bowen, Joseph S. Min- 
nis (C), Denver. 

Connecticut: Walter H. Gray, Robert McC. 
Hatch (S), Hartford. 


Cuba: Alexander H. Blankingship (M), 
Havana. 

Dallas (Tex.): C. Avery Mason, John J. M. 
Harte (S). 


Delaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Joseph B. 
Mosley, Jr. (C), Wilmington. 

East Carolina: Thomas H. Wright, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Eastern Oregon: 
Bend. 

Easton (Md.): Allen J. Miller. 

Eau Claire (Wis.): William W. Horstick. 

Erie (Pa.): William Crittenden. 

European Churches: Stephen E. Keeler, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Florida: Frank A. Juhan, Hamilton West 
(C), Jacksonville. 

Fond du Lac (Wis.): Harwood Sturtevant, 
William H. Brady (C). 

Georgia: Middleton S. Barnwell, Albert R. 
Stuart (C), Savannah. 

Haiti: C. A. Voegeli (M), Port-au-Prince. 

Harrisburg (Pa.): J. Thomas Heistand. 

Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy (M). 

Idaho: Frank A. Rhea (M), Boise. 

Indianapolis: Richard A. Kirchhoffer. 

Iowa: Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. 

Kentucky: C. Gresham*Marmion, Jr., Louis- 
ville. 

Lexington (Ky.): William R. Moody. 

Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (M), Monrovia. 

Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Jonathan 
G. Sherman (S), Garden City, N. Y. 

Los Angeles: Francis E, I. Bloy, Donald J. 
Campbell (S). 

Louisiana: Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; 
Iveson B. Noland (S), Alexandria. 

Maine: Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 


Lane W. Barton (M), 


Maryland: Noble C. Powell, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: 
Phelps ‘Stokes, Jr. (C), Boston. 

Mexico: Efrain Salinas y Velasco (M), 
Mexico City. 

Michigan: Richard S. M. Emrich, Archie H. 
Crowley (S), Detroit. 

Milwaukee: Donald H. V. Hallock. 


Minnesota: Stephen E. Keeler, Hamilton H. 


Kellogg (C), Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri: Arthur C. Lichtenberger, St. 
Louis. 

Montana: Henry H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska: Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada: William F. Lewis (M), Reno. 

New Hampshire: Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey: Wallace J. Gardner, Alfred L. 
Banyard (S), Trenton. 

New Mexico and Southwest Texas: James 
M. Stoney, Charles J. Kinsolving III (C), 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

New York: Horace W. B. Donegan, Charles 
F. Boynton (S), New York City. 

Newark (N. J.): Benjamin M. Washburn, 
Leland W. F. Stark (C). 

North Carolina: Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh; 
Richard H. Baker (C), Greensboro. 

North Dakota: Richard Emery, Fargo. 

North Texas: George H. Quarterman (M), 
Amarillo. 

Northern Indiana: Reginald Mallett, South 
Bend. 

Northern Michigan: 
Marquette. 

Ohio: Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma: Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 

Olympia (Wash.): Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
Seattle. 

Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. 

Panama Canal Zone: Reginald H. Gooden 
(M), Ancon. 

Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart, Joseph G. 
Armstrong (S), Philadelphia. 

Philippines: Norman S. Binsted (M), Ly- 
man C. Ogilby (S), Manila; Robert F. 
Wilner (S), Bontoc. ye 

Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue, 
Thomas (S). 

Puerto Rico: Albert E. Swift, San Turce. 

Quincy (Ill.): William L. Essex, Peoria. 

Rhode Island: Granville G. Bennett, John S, 
Higgins (C), Providence. 

Rochester (N. Y.): Dudley S. Stark. 

Sacramento (Calif.): A. W. Noel Porter. 

Salina (Kans.): Shirley H. Nichols (M). 

San Joaquin (Calif.): Sumner F. D. Wal- 
ters (M), Stockton. 

South Carolina: Thomas N. Carruthers, 
Charleston. 


Herman R. 


William 5. 


Norman B. Nash, Anson. 
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South Dakota: Conrad H. Gesner (M), 
Sioux Falls. 

South Florida: Henry I. Louttit, Martin J. 
Bram (S), Orlando. 

Southern Brazil: Athalicio T. Pithan (M), 
Porto Alegre. 

Southern Ohio: Henry W. Hobson, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Southern Virginia: George P. Gunn, Nor- 
folk. 

Southwestern Brazil: Egmont M. Krischke 
(M), Santa Maria. 
Southwestern Virginia: 

mion, Roanoke. 
Spokane (Wash.): Russell S. Hubbard (M). 
Springfield (Ill.): Charles A. Clough. 
Tennessee: Theodore N. Barth, Memphis. 
Texas: Clinton S. Quin, Houston; John E. 
Hines (C), Austin. 
/Upper Carolina: Clarence A. Cole; Colum- 
bia, S. C. 


William H. Mar- 


Utah: Richard S. Watson, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia: Frederick D. Goodwin, Robert F. 
Gibson (S), Richmond. 

Washington (D. C.): Angus Dun. 

West Missouri: Edward R. Welles, Grand- 
view. 

West Texas: Everett H. Jones, San Antonio. 

West Virginia: Robert E. L. Strider, Wheel- 
ing; Wilburn C. Campbell (C), Charles- 
ton. 

Western Carolina: M. George Henry, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Western Massachusetts: 
rence, Springfield. 

Western Michigan: Dudley B. McNeil, 
Grand Rapids. 

Western New York: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. 

Wyoming: James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


William A. Law- 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Source: Methodist Information, New York City. 


Raymond L. Archer; Singapore, Malaya. 

Sante Uberto Barbieri; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Newell S. Booth; Elisabethville, Bel. Congo. 

J. W. E. Bowen; Atlanta, Ga. 

John W. Branscomb; Jacksonville, Fla. 

Charles W. Brashares; Chicago, Ill. 

Matthew W. Clair, Jr.; St. Louis, Mo. 

D. Stanley Coors; St. Paul, Minn. 

Fred P. Corson; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dana Dawson; Topeka, Kans. 

F. Gerald Ensley; Des Moines, Iowa. 

Marvin A. Franklin; Jackson, Miss. 

Paul N. Garber; Richmond, Va. 

A. Raymond Grant; Portland, Oreg. 

Odd Hagen; Stockholm, Sweden. 

Costen J. Harrell; Charlotte, N. C. 

Ivan Lee Holt; St. Louis, Mo. 

Gerald H. Kennedy; Los Angeles, Calif. 

Willis J. King; New Orleans, La. 

W. Earl Ledden; Syracuse, N. Y. 

John Wesley Lord; Boston, Mass. 

Edgar A. Love; Baltimore, Md. 

Paul E. Martin; Little Rock, Ark. 

William C. Martin; Dallas, Tex. 


Shot K. Mondol; Hyderabad, India. 
Arthur J. Moore; Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick B. Newell; New York, N. Y. 
H. Clifford Northcott; Madison, Wis. 

G. Bromley Oxnam; Washington, D. C. 
Glenn R. Phillips; Denver, Colo. 

J. Waskom Pickett; Delhi, India. 

Clare Purcell; Birmingham, Ala. 
Richard C. Raines; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marshall R. Reed; Detroit, Mich. 
Clement D. Rockey; Lucknow, India. 
Julio Manuel Sabanes; Santiago, Chile. 
Roy H. Short; Nashville, Tenn. 

A. Frank Smith; Houston, Tex. 

W. Angie Smith; Oklahoma City, Okla. 
John A. Subhan; Bombay, India. 
Donald H. Tippett; San Francisco, Calif. 
José Valencia; Manila, Philippines. 
Edwin E. Voigt; Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Ralph A, Ward; Hong Kong. 

William T. Watkins; Louisville, Ky. 

H. Bascom Watts; Lincoln, Nebr. 
Hazen G. Werner; Columbus, Ohio. 
Lloyd C. Wicke; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Friedrich Wunderlich; Frankfurt, Germany. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the U.S. 


Source: National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
Note: A—Auxiliary; C—Coadjutor. Archbishops are shown in boldface type, Bishops in lightface. An 


Afchbishop heading a diocese is called an ‘‘Archbishop ad Personam’’; 


l.e., he bears the personal title 


of Archbishop. The Apostolic Delegate to the U.S. is Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani.) 
Archdioceses 


Baltimore, Md.: Francis P. Keough; Jerome 
D. Sebastian (A). 

Boston, Mass.: Richard J. Cushing; Eric F. 
MacKenzie (A); Jeremiah E. Minihan 
(A). 

Chicago, Ill.: Samuel Cardinal Stritch; 
Bernard J. Sheil (A); Wm. D. O’Brien 
(A). 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Karl J. Alter; Clarence 
G. Issenmann (A). 


Denver, Colo.: Urban J. Vehr. 


Detroit, Mich.: Edward Cardinal Mooney; 
Allen J. Babcock (A); A. M. Zaleski (A); 
H. BE. Donnelly (A); J. A. Donovan (A). 

Dubuque, Iowa: Henry P. Rohlman; Leo 
Binz (C); Loras T. Lane (A). 

Hartford, Conn.: Henry J. O’Brien; John F. 
Hackett (A). 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Paul C. Schulte. 

Kansas City, Kans.: Edward J. Hunkeler. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre; Joseph T. McGucken (A); 
Timothy Manning (A). 


Louisville, Ky.: John A. Floersh. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Albert G. Meyer; Roman 
R. Atkielski (A). 

Newark, N. J.: Thomas A. Boland; Justin J. 
McCarthy (A). 

New Orleans, La.: Joseph F. 
L. Abel Caillouet (A). 

New York, N. Y.: Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man; Stephen J. Donahue (A); Joseph 
P. Donahue (A); Joseph F. Flannelly 
(A); Fulton J. Sheen (A); Edward V. 
Dargin (A); Joseph P. Pernicone (A); 
Raymond A. Lane (A). 

Omaha, Nebr.: Gerald T. Bergan. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.; 
Joseph C. McCormick (A); Joseph 
McShea (A). 

Portland, Oreg.: Edward D. Howard. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Joseph E. Ritter; Leo C. 
Byrne (A); Charles H. Helmsing (A). 
St. Paul, Minn.: John G. Murray; James J. 

Byrne (A). 

San Antonio, Tex.: Robert E. Lucey. 

San Francisco, Calif.: John J. Mitty; Hugh 
A. Donohoe (A); Merlin J. Guilfoyle (A). 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Edwin V. Byrne. 

Seattle, Wash.: Thomas A. Connolly. 

Washington, D. C.: Patrick A. O’Boyle; 
John M. McNamara (A); Brian J. Mc- 
Entegart (A); Michael J. Keyes (A). 


Dioceses 

Alaska (vicariate): Francis D. Gleeson, 
S.J., Vicar Apostolic. 

Albany, N. Y.: Edmund F. Gibbons; Wil- 
liam A. Scully (C). 

Alexandria, La.: Charles P. Greco, 

Altoona, Pa.: Richard T. Guilfoyle. 

Amarillo, Tex.: Lawrence J. FitzSimon. 

Austin, Tex.: Louis J. Reicher. 

Bahamas (Vicariate): Paul L. Hagerty, 
O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic. 

Baker City, Oreg.: Francis P. Leipzig. 

Belleville, Ill.: Albert R. Zuroweste. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.: Lambert A. Hoch. 

Boise, Idaho: Edward J. Kelly. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Lawrence J. Shehan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Thomas E. Molloy; Ray- 
mond Kearney (A); J. J. Boardman (A). 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Joseph A. Burke; Leo R. 
Smith (A). 

Burlington, Vt.: E. F. Ryan; R. F. Joyce 
(A). 

Camden, N. J.: Bartholomew J. Eustace. 

Charleston, S. C.: John J. Russell. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: Hubert M. Newell. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Edward F. Hoban; Floyd 
L. Begin (A); John J. Krol (A). 

Columbus, Ohio: Michael J. Ready; Ed- 
ward G. Hettinger (A). 

Corpus Christi, Tex.: Mariano S. Garriga. 

Covington, Ky.: William T. Mulloy. 

Crookston, Minn.: Francis J. Schenk. 

Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex.: Joseph P. Lynch; 
Thomas K. Gorman (C); Augustine 
Danglmayr (A). 

Davenport, Iowa: Ralph L. Hayes. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Edward C, Daly, O.P. 


Rummel; 


Dodge City, Kans.: John B. Franz. 
Duluth, Minn.: Thomas A. Welch. 
El Paso, Tex.: Sidney M. Metzger. 
Erie, Pa,: John M. Gannon; Edward P. Mc- 
Manaman (A). 
Evansville, Ind.: Henry J. Grimmelsman. 
Fall River, Mass.: James L. Connolly. 
Fargo, N. Dak.: Aloysius J. Muench; Leo 
F. Dworschak (A). 


te ee 


Fort Wayne, Ind.: John F. Noll; Leo A. ~ 


Pursley (A). 


Gallup, N. Mex.: Bernard T. Espelage, 


O.F.M. 

Galveston, Tex.: Wendelin J. Nold. 

Grand Island, Nebr.: John L. Paschang. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Allen J. Babcock. 

Great Falls, Mont.: William J. Condon. 

Green Bay, Wis.: Stanislaus V. Bona; John 
B. Grellinger (A). 

Greensburg, Pa.: Hugh L. Lamb. 

Guam (vicariate): Apollinaris W. Baum- 
gartner, O.F.M. Cap., Vicar Apostolic. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: George L. Leech. 

Helena, Mont.: Joseph M. Gilmore. 

Honolulu: J. J. Sweeney; J. J. Scanian (A). 

Jamaica (Vicariate): John J. McEleney, 
S.J., Vicar Apostolic. 

Joliet, Ill.: Martin D. McNamara. 

Juneau, Alaska: Dermot O’Flanagan. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Edwin V. O’Hara; Joseph 
Marling, C.Pp.S. (A). 

La Crosse, Wis.: John P. Treacy. 

Lafayette, Ind.: John G. Bennett, 

Lafayette, La.: Jules B. Jeanmard; Maurice 
Schexnayder (A). 

Lansing, Mich.: Joseph H. Albers. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Louis B. Kucera. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Albert L. Fletcher. 

Madison, Wis.: William P. O’Connor. 

Manchester, N. H.: Matthew F. Brady. 

Marquette, Mich.: Thomas L. Noa. 

Mobile-Birmingham, Ala.: T. J. Toolen. 

Monterey-Fresno, Calif.: Aloysius J. Wil- 
linger, C.Ss.R. 

Nashville, Tenn.: William L. Adrian. 

Natchez, Miss.: Richard O. Gerow. 

Norwich, Conn.: Bernard J. Flanagan. 

Ogdensburg; N. Y.: Walter P. Kellenberg, 

Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Okla.: Eugene J. 
McGuinness. 

Owensboro, Ky.: Francis R. Cotton. 

Paterson, N. J.: James A. McNulty. 

Peoria, Ill.: William E. Cousins. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: John F. Dearden; Coleman 
F. Carroll (A). 

Ponce, P. R.: James E. McManus, C.SS.R. 

Portland, Maine: Joseph E. McCarthy; 
Daniel J. Feeney (C). 

Providence, R. I.: Russell J. McVinney. 

Pueblo, Colo.: Joseph C. Willging. 

Raleigh, N. C.: Vincent S. Waters; James 
J. Navagh (A). 

Rapid City, S. Dak.: William T. McCarty, 
C.Ss.R. 

Reno, Nev.: Robert J. Dwyer. 

Richmond, Va.: Peter L. Ireton; Joseph H. 
Hodges (A). 


Armstrong. ¢ 


Stephen ‘Ss. Woznicki. oF 
Fla.: Joseph P. Hurley; 


Clor id, Minn.: Peter W. Bartholome. 
Mo.: Charles H. Le Blond; John 


, Kans.: ‘Frank A. Thill, 

Lake City, Utah: Duane G. Hunt; 

nox Federal (A). 

Diego, Calif.: Charles F. Buddy. 
‘Juan, P. R.: James P. Davis. 
nah-Atlanta, Ga.: Gerald P. O’Hara; 

cis E. Hyland (A). 

C nton, Pa.: (Vacant); Henry T. Klo- 
nowski (A). 
UX City, Iowa: Joseph M. Mueller. 

Falls, S. Dak.: William O. Brady. 

e, Wash.: Charles D. White. 
ngfield, Ill.: William A, O’Connor. 
ngfield, Mass.: Christopher J: Weldon. 

enville, Ohio: John K. Mussio. 


Trenton, N ge . Abr. a ‘: 

Tucson, Ariz.: ‘Daniel J. Gercke; Fran ie 
Green (A). 

Wheeling, W. Va.: John J. Swint; Thomas 
J. McDonnell (C). 

Wichita, Kans.: Mark K. Carroll. 

Wilmington, Del.: Edmond J. Fitzmaurice. 

Winona, Minn.: Edward A. Fitzgerald. 

Worcester, Mass.: John J. Wright. 

Yakima, Wash.: Joseph P. Dougherty. 

Youngstown, Ohio: Emmet M. Walsh. 

Military Ordinariate: Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Military Vicar; William Ar- 
nold, Military Delegate; James H. 
Griffiths, Chancellor. 

Belmont, N. C. (Abbacy Nullius): Vincent 
G. Taylor, O.S.B. (Abbot). 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Byzantine Rite): Con- 
stantine Bohachevsky; Ambrose A. Seny- 
shyn, O.S.B.M. (A). 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Greek Rite): 
Ivancho. 


Daniel 


The College of Cardinals 
Cardinal Bishops 


Name Office or dignity 


Bishop of Ostia, Porto, and 
Santa Rufina; Dean of the Sa- 
cred College of Cardinals; Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church 


Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General 
of Rome 


Bishop of Albano; Secretary of 
the Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office; Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities; 
Grand Chancellor, Pontifical Gre- 
gorian University 


Nationality 
French 


Clemente Micara Italian 


Giuseppe Pizzardo Italian q 


Benedetto Aloisi Masella Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect 


of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments; Archpriest of 
‘ St. John Lateran’s Basilica 


Adeodato Giovanni 
4 Piazza, O. C. D. 


Italian 


Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mir- 
teto; Secretary of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation 


Italian 


Federico Tedeschini Bishop of Frascati; Archpriest of 


St. Peter’s Basilica; Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of the 
‘] 


Basilica of St. Peter; Apostolic 
Datary 


Italian 


Cardinal Priests 
Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 
Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Sevilla 


Alessandro Verde . Italian 


Joseph Ernest Van Roey 


Belgian 
Pedro Segura y Saenz 


Spanish 


1930 


a 


1933 


1933 
1933 
1933 
1935 
1935 
1935 


1937 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1953 
1953 
1953 


1953 
1953 


1953 


1953 


1953 
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Achilles Lienart 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 


Maurilio Fossati 
Elia dalla Costa 
Theodore Innitzer 
Ignazio Tappouni 
James Louis Copello 
Domenico Jorio 


Pierre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian 

Edward Mooney 

Jules Saliége 

James McGuigan 

Samuel A. Stritch 

Emile Roques 

Jon De Jong 

Carlo Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Mota 

Norman Gilroy 

Francis J. Spellman 

José Maria Caro Rodriguez 


Teodosio Clemente de Gouveia 


Jaime de Barros Camara 
Enrique Pla y Deniel 


Manuel Arteaga 
y Betancourt 
Joseph Frings 
Juan Gualberto Guevara 
Bernard Griffin 
Jozsef Mindszenty 


Ernesto Ruffini 
Antonio Caggiano 
Thomas Tien, S. V. D. 
Celso Costantini 
Augusto Alvaro da Silva 


Gaetano Cicognani 


Angelo G. Roncalli 
Valerio Valeri 


Pietro Ciriaci 
Francesco Borgongini-Duca 


Maurice Feltin 


Patriarch of Lisbon 
Bishop of Lille 
Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the 
Faith; Grand Chancellor of the 
Urban College “De Propaganda 
Fide” 

Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments 
Archbishop of Lyon 

Patriarch of Cilicia of the Ar- 
menias 

Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archbishop of Sao Paulo 


Archbishop of Sydney 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishop of Havana 
Archbishop of Cologne 
Archbishop of Lima 

Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 
mate of Hungary 

Archbishop of Palermo 

Bishop of Rosario 

Archbishop of Peiping 
Chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Church 

Archbishop of San Salvador in 
Baia 

Prefect of Sacred Congregation 
of Rites 

Patriarch of Venice 

Prefect of Sacred Congregation of 
Affairs of Religious 

Prefect of Sacred Congregation of 
the Council 

Member of Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation 

Archbishop of Paris 


‘ 
Portuguese 
French 


_ Italian 


Italian 
Italian 
Austrian 
TIraqian 
Argentine 
Italian 


French 
Trans- 
caucasian 

American 
French 
Canadian 
American 
French 
Dutch 
Brazilian 


Australian 
American 
Chilean 
Portuguese 


Brazilian 
Spanish 


Cuban 
German 
Peruvian 
English 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Argentine 
Chinese 
Italian 
Brazilian 


Italian 


Italian 
Italian 


Italian 
Italian 


French 


Paul Emile Leger, S.S. 
Crisanto Luque 


Archbishop of Gexion ‘3 


Cardinal Deacons 


Archbishop of Armagh, Primate 
of all Ireland 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 
Archbishop of Bologna 
Archbishop of Gniezno and War- 
5aw 

Archbishop of Tarragona 
Archbishop of Santiago di Com- 
postela 

Archbishop of Montreal 
Archbishop of Bogota, Primate of 
Colombia 

Archbishop of Bombay 
Archbishop of Munich and Freis- 
ing 


Grand Penitentiary; President of 
the Commission charged with the 
Administration of Vatican City 


Irish — 


American - 
Italian 
Polish 


Spanish _ 
Spanish 


Canadian 
Colombian 


Indian “G 
German ar 


Italian 


Librarian and Archivist of the Italian 
Holy Roman Church 
46 Giuseppe Bruno Prefect of Supreme Tribunal of Italian * . 
the Apostolic Signature; Presi- 
dent Secretary of the Commission 
on the Authentic Interpretation 
oe of the Code of Canon Law 
(1953 Alfredo Ottaviani Pro-Secretary of the Supreme Italian 
SG Congregation of the Holy Office 5 
Antipopes . 
Anti Opes were those who falsely claimed Papal Sovereignty. The dates and, in some cases, Roman numerals 4 
after t @ names account for occasional discrepancies in the succession of the Popes. . 
‘Name Birthplace Access, End of Name Birthplace Acces. End of om 
reign reign i, * 
st. Hippolytus Rome 17 235 Clement III Parma 1080 1100 
- Novatian Rome 251 Sutter heodoricts 2) as aaa Sateeee 1200 
_ Felix II Rome 355 365 _ “Albert 9). =)" Sie Bric. ab (74 
Ursinus seen 366 367 Sylvester IV Rome 1105-1111 
3 Bimeplids = vies 418 419 Gregory VIII France 1118 =1121 
BE WEENCC  seaes 498 501 Celestine II Rome Sete 1124 
- Dioscorus Alexandria 530 530 Anacletus II Rome 1130 ~ 1138 
MEneOCOres- = =«s Lawes Aa 687 VictorhlVagee a sees 1138 = 1138 
BRABCOO Tk ine S08 687 Victor Iv* Montecelio 1159-1164 
Constantine Nepi 767 769 PaschaltsLt gas 1164. 1168 
TesoUUhg cy) (eS Snr 768 768 Callistus III Arezzo 1168 1178 
OUTER Fe © sealele er ihnt 1-25 Innocent III Sezze 1179 1180 
BPATIASLASIUS = 1 1 - woes 855 855 Nicholas V Corvaro 1328 1330 
_ Christopher Rome 903 904 Clement Vili meee 1378 1394 
- Boniface VII Rome 974 974 Benedict XIII ~ Aragon 1394 1423 
Bonitaces VE “9 cs... 984 985 Alexander V Crete 1409 1410 
(2nd time) John XXIII Naples 1410 - 1415 
John XVI Rossano 997 998 WeUX “Vil as samme oe 1439 ; 1449 
poe eee es ecu ae} Sond 
enedic Rome 1058 1059 not recognize his predecessor of 1138, who, only 
Verona 1061 1072 CEhint eon oe the Papacy, submitted to the ‘ 


) Honorius It 


“a? ee ‘ i a 


Roman Catholic Pontiffs BS p 


Source for Catholic information: The National Catholic Almanac, - 


‘St. Peter, of Bethsaida in Galilee, Prince of the Apostles, was the first Po 
. , pe. He resided first in 
Antioch and then for twenty-five years in Rome, where he suffered martyrd i 
era. He was followed by St. Linus. sia aed ei 1 peers 


Name Birthplace Acces. Eng ot Name Birthplace Acces. End of | — 
reign 

St. Linus Tuscia 67 76 Sabinianus Tuscia 604 606 
St. Anacletus Rome 76 88 Boniface III Rome 607 607 
(Cletus) St. Boniface IV. Marsi 608 615 
St. Clement Rome 88 97 St. Deusdedit Rome 615 618 

St. Evaristus Greece 97 105 (Adeodatus I) : 

St. Alexander I Rome 105 115 Boniface V Naples 619 625 
St. Sixtus I Rome 115 125  Honorius I Campania 625 638 
St. Telesphorus Greece 125 136 Severinus Rome 640 640 
St. Hyginus Greece 136 140 John IV Dalmatia 640 642 
St. Pius I Aquileia 140 155 Theodore I Greece 642 649 

St. Anicetus Syria 155 166 St. Martin I Todi 649 655 
St. Soter Campania 166 175 St. EugeniusI° Rome 654 657 
St. Eleutherius Epirus 175 189 St. Vitalian Segni . 657 672 
St. Victor I Africa 189 199 Adeodatus II Rome 672 676 
St. Zephyrinus Rome 199 217 Donus Rome 676 678 
St. Callistus I Rome 217 222 St. Agatho Sicily 678 681 
St. Urban I Rome 222 230 St. Leo II Sicily 682 683 
St. Pontian Rome 230 235 St. Benedict II Rome — 684 685 
St. Anterus Greece 235 236 John V Syria 685 686 
St. Fabian Rome 236 250 Conon Unknown 686 687 
St. Cornelius Rome 251 253 St. Sergius I Syria 687 701 
St. Lucius I Rome 253 254 John VI Greece 701 705 
St. Stephen I Rome 254 257 John VII Greece 705 107 
St. Sixtus IT Greece 257 258 Sisinnius Syria 708 708 
St. Dionysius Unknown 259 268 Constantine Syria 708 715 
St. Felix I Rome ay 269 274 St. Gregory II Rome 715 731 
St. Eutychian Luni 275 283 St. Gregory III Syria 731 741 
St. Caius Dalmatia 283 296 St. Zachary Greece 741 152 
St. Marcellinus Rome 296 304 Stephen II Rome 752 752 
St. Marcellus I Rome 308 309 Stephen III Rome 752 757 
St. Eusebius Greece 309 309 St. Paul I Rome 757 767 
St. Melchiades Africa 311 314 Stephen IV Sicily 768 172 
St. Sylvester I Rome 314 335 Adrian I Rome 772 795 
St. Marcus Rome 336 336 St. Leo III Rome 795 816 
St. Julius I Rome 337 352 Stephen V Rome 816 817 
St. Liberius Rome 352 366 -St. Paschal I Rome 817 824 
St. Damasus I Spain 366 384 Eugenius II Rome 824 827 
St. Siricius Rome 384 399 Valentine Rome 827 827 
St. Anastasius I Rome 399 401 Gregory IV Rome 827 844 
St. Innocent I Albano 401 417 Sergius II Rome 844 847 
St. Zozimus Greece 417 418 St. Leo IV Rome 847 855 
St. Boniface I Rome 418 422 Benedict III Rome 855 858 
St. Celestine I Campania 422 432 St. Nicholas Rome 858 867 
St. Sixtus III Rome 432 440 Adrian II Rome 867 872 
St. Leo I Tuscia 440 461 John VIII Rome 872 882 
(the Great) Marinus I Gallese 882 884 
St. Hilary Sardo 461 468 St. Adrian III Rome 884 885 
St. Simplicius Tivoli 468 483 Stephen VI Rome 885 891 
St. Felix III (II) Rome 483 -. 492 Formosus Portus 891 896 
St. Gelasius I Africa 492 496 Boniface VI Rome 896 896 
8 Anastasius II Rome 496 498 Stephen VII Rome 896 897 
St. Symmachus’ Sardo 498 514 Romanus Gallese 897 897 
St. Hormisdas Frosinone 514 523 Theodore II Rome 897 897 
St. John I Tuscia 523 526 John IX Tivoli 898 900 
St. Felix IV (III) Sannio 526 530 Benedict IV Rome . 900 903 
Boniface II Rome 530. 532 Leo V Ardea 903 903 
John II Rome 533 535 Sergius III Rome 904 911 
St. Agapitus I Rome 535 536 Anastasius III Rome 911 913 
St. Silverius Campania _ 536 537 Landus Sabina 913 914 
Vigilius ; Rome 537 555 John X Tossignano 914 928 
Pelagius I Rome 556 561 Leo. VI Rome 928 928 
John III Rome 561 574 Stephen VIII Rome 928 931 
Benedict I Rome 575 579 John XI Rome 931 935 
Pelagius II Rome . 579... 590 Leo VII Rome 936 939 
St. Gregory I Rome .. 590 604 Stephen IX Rome 939 942 


(the Great) 2 Marinus II Rome 942 946 


Name i 


Agapitus II 
John XII 
Leo VIII 
Benedict V 
John XIII 
Benedict VI 
Benedict VII 
John XIV 
John XV 
Gregory V 
Sylvester II 
John XVII 
John XVIII 
Sergius IV 
Benedict VIII 
John XIX 
Benedict IX * 
Sylvester III 
Benedict IX 
(2nd time) 
Gregory VI 
Clement II 
Benedict IX 
(3rd time) 
Damasus II 
St. Leo IX 


Stephen X 
Nicholas II 
Alexander II 
St. Gregory VII 
Bl. Victor III 
Bl. Urban II 
Paschal II 
Gelasius II 
Callistus II 
Honorius II 
Innocent II 
Celestine IT 


Lucius II 

BI. Eugene III 
Anastasius IV 
Adrian IV 
Alexander III 
Lucius ITI 
Urban III 
Gregory VIII 
Clement III 
Celestine III 
Innocent III 
Honorius III 
Gregory IX 
Celestine IV 
Innocent IV 
Alexander IV 
Urban IV 
Clement IV 
Bl. Gregory X 
BI. Innocent V 
Adrian V 
John XXI 
Nicholas III 
Martin IV 
Honorius IV 
Nicholas IV 
St. Celestine V 
Boniface VIII 


* If the triple removal of Benedict I 
NOTE: This list of Popes, 
Monsignor Mercati, Prefect 0: 
were: St. John I, St. Silverius 


Birthplace 


Rome 
Tusculum 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Pavia 
Rome 
Saxony 
Alvernia 
Rome 


Bavaria 


Egisheim-Dagsburg 
Victor II Dollnstein-Hirschberg 


Lorraine 
Burgundy 
Milan 
Tuscia 
Benevento 
France 
Ravenna 
Gaeta 
Burgundy 
Fiagnano 
Rome 
Citta di 
Castello 
Bologna 
Pisa 
Rome 
England 
Siena 
Lucca 
Milan 
Benevento 
Rome 
Rome 
Anagni 
Rome 
Anagni 
Milan 
Genoa 
Anagni 
Troyes 
France 
Piacenza 
Savoy 
Genoa 
Portugal 
Rome 
France 
Rome 
Ascoli 
Isernia 
Anagni 


' Acces, End of 
reign 

946 955 
955 964 
963 965 
964 966 
965 972 
973 974 
974 983 
983 984 
985 996 
996 999 
999 1003 
1003 §=1003 
1004 1009 
1009 1012 
1012 1024 
1024 1032 
1032 1044 
1045 1045 
1045 1045 
1045 1046 
1046 §=1047 
1047 1048 
1048 §=1048 
1049 1054 
1055 1057 
1057 1058 
1059 1061 
1061 1073 
1073 = 1085 
1086 1087 
1088 1099 
1099 1118 
1118 1119 
1119 1124 
1124 1130 
1130 §=1143 
1143. 1144 
1144 1145 
co Gm a 
1153-1154 
1154 =1159 
1159 1181 
1181 #1185 
1185 1187 
1187 = 1187 
1187 1191 
1191 1198 
1198 1216 
1216 1227 
1227 1241 
1241 1241 
1243 1254 
1254 1261 
1261 1264 
1265 1268 
1271 381276 
1276 1276 
1276 1276 
1276 _ 1277 
1277 1280 
1281 1285 
1285 1287 
1288 1292 
1294 1294 
1294 1303 


Bl. Benedict XI 


Clement V 
John XXII 
Benedict XII 
Clement VI 
Innocent VI 
Bl. Urban V 
Gregory XI 
Urban VI 
Boniface IX 
Innocent VII 
Gregory XII 
Martin V 
Eugene IV 
Nicholas V 
Callistus III 
Pius II 

Paul It 
Sixtus IV 
Innocent VIII 
Alexander VI 
Pius III 
Julius IT 

Leo X 
Adrian VI 
Clement VII 
Paul III 
Julius III 
Marcellus II 
Paul IV 

Pius IV 

St. Pius V_ * 
Gregory XIII 
Sixtus V 
Urban VII 
Gregory XIV 
Innocent IX 
Clement VIII 
Leo XI 

Paul V 
Gregory XV 
Urban VIII 
Innocent X 
Alexander VII 
Clement IX 
Clement X 
Innocent XI 
Alexander VIII 
Innocent XII 
Clement XI 
Innocent XIII 
Benedict XIII 
Clement XII 
Benedict XIV 
Clement XIII 
Clement XIV 
Pius VI 

Pius VII 

Leo XII 

Pius VIII 
Gregory XVI 
Pius IX 

Leo XIII 

St. Pius X 
Benedict XV 
Pius XI 

Pius XII 


Birthplace 


Treviso 
France 
Cahors 
France 
France 
France 
France 
France 
Naples 
Naples 
Sulmona 
Venetia 
Rome 
Venetia 
Sarzana 
Valencia 
Siena 
Venetia 
Savona 
Genoa 
Valencia 
Siena 
Savona 
Florence 
Utrecht 
Florence 
Rome 
Rome 
Montepulciano 
Naples 
Milan 
Bosco 
Bologna 
Grottammare 
Rome 
Cremona 
Bologna 
Florence 
Florence 
Rome 
Bologna 
Florence 
Rome 
Siena 
Pistoia 
Rome 
Como 
Venetia 
Naples 
Urbino 
Rome 
Rome 
Florence 
Bologna 
Venetia 
Rimini 
Cesena 
Cesena 
Fabriano 
Cingoli 
Belluno 
Senigallia 
Carpineto 
Riese 
Genoa 
Desio 
Rome 


Acces. End of 
reign 


1303 
1305 
1316 
1334 
1342 
1352 
1362 
1370 
1378 
1389 
1404 
1406 
1417 
1431 
1447 
1455 
1458 
1464 
1471 
1484 
1492 
1503 
1503 
1513 
1522 
1523 
1534 
1550 
1555 
1555 
1559 
1566 
1572 
1585 
1590 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1605 
1605 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1689 
1691 
1700 
1721 
1724 
1730 
1740 
1758 
1769 
1775 
1800 
1823 
1829 
1831 
1846 
1878 
1903 
1914 
1922 
1939 


xX was not valid, Sylvester III, Gregory VI and Clement II were antipopes. 

adapted from the Annuarto Pontificto, is in accordance with the recent revisions made by 
f the Vatican's archives. All Popes before Sylvester I are listed as martyrs; other martyrs 
and St. Martin I. The accession year is that during which the Pope was elected. 


Religion — 


Archbishops of Canterbury 


Sequence Name Created Sequence Name Created ; " 
1 Augustine (consecrated Bishop 597) 601 50 Robert Winchelsey ......... 1294) am 
2 Laurentius 

Ree StL. So whe Saree 604 61 ~ Walter) Reynolds’... 7... 5.5 1913 
Ser VIO LER DUNE ere So. eee aeeier terse 619 52 Simon Mepeham ........... 1328 
SePOUSHISs Biieese os BRE Seek 624 53 John Stratford =f). 2 1333 : 
De HONOR 1S. hss cic SSeS 627 54 Thomas Bradwardine ....... 1349 
GDC USdedl Gy Heo eek ene. He 655 5S “Simon: Islipiencte 5 oe 1349 
MeL NOOUOFrus ~.\. 3 caches ans 6 668 *56, Simon, Langham: ©... eee 1366 
pee beorhuweald “2... 2s. 26... 693 57 William Whittlesey ........ 1368 
DeEeauwine een Soros. feet e eet 731 58: Simon ‘Sudbury 32 eee 1375 
FO mPMOUnCIIM 5.) Just See eee 6 ac 735 59 William Courtenay ......... 1381 
PemCutnbeornt  . Ssee ses de es = 740 60 Thomas, Arundel?: 2... 1396 
RAPP BreSUWING Lise. cae e ee ele. 761 61) “Roger” Walden. ..3 25 eee 1398 
Pom toReNDGOPDG a). foc: ss arse ae 765 62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399 
LeeemUnOMneard s.05 oho. 5c a6 wae aS 793 63° Henry Chichele 7 ....4, ee 1414 
REVO ELLE EOGy. Sot oe ceases see 805 64 .John Stafford ...2.4...0een 1443, 
PEPE OLOP IG fe 2 ein canta atetge 832 65 John Kemp. .c... cose 1452 
HP CPOlmlOtly.. 2. ace cane ies os 833 66 Thomas Bourchier ......... 1454 
Tein Jah aVAL Uy to Mier gtr gree See INE: daa 870 6% John Morton, 535. see 1486 
OTOP MUNG 5 sige ater cot eincaas 890 68° Henry. .Dean.« 4. ..9.0euenee 1501 
70s ee Din aC) oC) boo Seay ee 914 69 William Warham’ ......c5Ge 1503 ; 
aime CLEP OLIN © oceanic tes «5 sie siete 923 70 Thomas Cranmer .......... 1533 
Bee CEL Nic a Sion Sanh us ae ots inne Na 69S 942 71 Reginald Pole *.).. 35. eoee 1556 
A ATL ST Os oo io. ors erapsirel'sj~ 9 (@\ sole oe 959 72 Matthew Parker ........... 1559 
pam Reorhthelm.7ge2 « Si.wis.c ais ales 959 73 Edmund Grindal ........... 1576 
DPE DUTStAT gh Ai oriane.yit ee aos 960 712 John Whitgift’ .7.52, eee 1583 
Duet thelears 2.25). raresiis. Ha 988 vo Richard Bancroft. = 27. 7sacue 1604 
Cases ieericiSeriOueract. Gis. ti 32 990 16 "George Abbot "24-2 >..nreeeee 1611 
DSi et TIC aati a i. oreersieisiaats « Riclels sd 995 W7” William Laud ~7* . 5. arene 1633 
2OmePAtReAn i? . Sos cle b - SA ee! oi 1005 418° -William Juxon: T2225. os ae 1660 
SOMMPEAVTLIIONCL.. ue gee echt cuatete.e hohe Che 1013 79. “Gilbert Sheldon’ 9) 2: -7e eee 1663 
Sit ee VA EI OCHS Wi. Gee cie asta slates & ots 1020 80 William Sancroft) (7.7, 4-0 1678 
AMOS OR ra en Seecs, oigcla ops 1038 81 _ John Tillotson ¥2.-7,2.seeee 1691 
383 Robert (Champart) 82. Thomas -Tenison,) 7-8 75008 1695 
Ofer UMICP OS ns apes ise te ds 1051 83. William Wake 92. ..0: ose 1716 
SNC AUC ets css ois oin.c 2) agains 1052 $4. John. Potter’ >. 24 ine 1737 
SSE. LEDGES YDSO geet IPO ICT 1070 85 Thomas Herring. (...)eome 1747 
SS OMEPAITSELIN fe fae cee cet ees ec. 1093 86 Matthew Hutton ........... 1757 
Sue relpn Gd ESCUreS . 0 oe eee eo 1114 87" Thomas: Secker 30 eee 1758 
88 William de Corbeil ......... 1123 88 Frederick Cornwallis ....... 1768 
SOU CODAIG rset. s -.- < Srataas = otal 1139 89. "John Moore ™.2>, “Seen 1783 
40Re Domas, Becket ls . eee ose - 1162 90 Charles Manners-Sutton .... 1805 
41> )Richard.(of Dover) ».... 2... 1174 91° William Howley eee 1828 
AOE ALG WAT | feo cect. cherie + syeket> < te 1185 92° John Bird Sumner eee 1848 
437 Hubert) Walter ij. 6-12. 1193 93 Charles Thomas Longley ... 1862 
44 Stephen Langton .......... 1207 94 Archibald Campbell Tait ... 1868 
45 Richard le Grant 95 Edward White Benson ...... 1883 
(of Wetharshed) ......... 1229 96 » Frederick) Temple) (ose 1896 
26qenhamunde Rich is, 2. 4neew 470 1234 97 Randall Thomas Davidson .. 1903 
47) Boniface.sof Savoy 253-5... -- 1245 98 Cosmo Gordon Lang ........ 1928 
48 Robert Kilwardby .......... 1273 99 William Temple ............ 1942 
49 John Pecham (Peckham) ... 1279 100 Geoffrey Francis Fisher ..... 1945 


(NOTE: Anglicans consider the line of Archbishops unbroken from Augustine to the present day. Roman Catholics 
consider the office vacant since 1558, the death of Pole.) 


History of the Christian Church in England 
5th century Arrival in England of Angles, 1646 Puritan rebellion. Presbyterianism 


Saxons and Jutes. Church iso- becomes state religion. 

lated from Rome. 1660 Restoration. Power of Church of 
597 Augustine sent to convert Saxons. England restored under Charles II. 
1534 Act of Supremacy makes king head 1739 John Wesley founds Methodism. 

of Church of England. 1829 Catholic emancipation. 
1554 Church again united with Rome 1833-45 Oxford Movement attempts to 

under reign of Mary. bring Church of England closer 
1558 Church restored to Crown at acces- to ideals of ancient Church. 

sion of Elizabeth. This movement continues as im- 


1611 King James version of Bible. portant influence. 
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Information Please Almana 


; Jewish Congregational and Rabbinical Organizations 


Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
8206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Rabbinical Assembly of America: 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Council of America, Inc.: 331 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Synagogue Council of America: 110 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions: 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U. S. 
and Canada: 132 Nassau St., New York 38. 

The United Synagogue of America: 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America: 305 Bdwy., New York 7. 


Religious and Secular Holidays, 1955 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—Saturday, Jan. 1— 

_ A legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 

~ trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 

origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 

were Offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro- 

man deity who looked back on the past 
and forward to the future. 


EPIPHANY—Thursday, Jan. 6—Falls 
the twelfth day after Christmas and com- 
memorates the manifestation of Jesus as 
the Son of God, as represented by the ado- 
ration of the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, 
and the miracle of the wine at the marriage 
feast at Cana. Epiphany originally marked 
the beginning of the carnival season pre- 
ceding Lent, and the evening (sometimes 
the eve) is known as Twelfth Night. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Saturday, Feb. 
12—A legal holiday in many states, this 
day was first formally observed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1866, when both houses of 

+ Congress gathered for a memorial address 
in honor of the dead President. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—Monday, Feb. 
14—This day is the festival of two 3rd- 
century martyrs, both named St. Val- 
entine. It is not known why this day is 
associated with lovers. It may derive from 
an old pagan festival about this time of 
year, or it may have been inspired by the 
belief that birds mate on this day. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY — Tues- 
day, Feb. 22—The birthday of George 
Washington is celebrated as a legal holiday 
in every state of the Union (except Idaho 
and Nevada), the District of Columbia and 
all territories. The observance began 1796. 


SHROVE TUESDAY—Feb. 22—Falls the 
day before Ash Wednesday and marks the 
end of the carnival season, which once 
began on Epiphany but is now usually 
celebrated the last three days before Lent. 
In France, the day is known as Mardi Gras 
(Fat Tuesday), and Mardi Gras celebra- 
tions are also held in several American 
cities, particularly in New Orleans. The 
day is sometimes called Pancake Tuesday 
by the English because of the need of 


using up fats which were prohibited dur- 
ing Lent. 


ASH WEDNESDAY—Feb. 23—The first 
day of the Lenten season, which lasts forty 


days. Having its origin sometime before 
A.D. 1000, it is a day of public penance and 
is marked in the Roman Catholic Church 
by the burning of the palms blessed on the 
previous Palm Sunday. With his thumb, 
the priest then marks a cross upon the 
forehead of each worshipper. The Anglican 
Church and a few Protestant groups in the 
United States also celebrate the day, but 
generally without the use of ashes. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Thursday, March 
17—St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, 
has been honored in America since the 
first days of the nation. There are many 
dinners and meetings and perhaps the 
most notable part of the observance’ is 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


PALM SUNDAY—April 3—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 
procession and the ceremonies introducing 
the benediction of palms probably had 
their origin in Jerusalem. 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach) — 
Thursday, Apr. 7 (Nisan 15)—The Feast 
of the Passover, also called the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, commemorates the es- 
cape of the first-born of the Jews from 
the Angel of Death, who took from the 
Egyptians their first-born, thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Moses. As the Jews fled 
Egypt, they ate unleavened bread, and 
from that time the Jews have allowed no 
leavening in the houses during Passover, 
bread being replaced by matzoth. 


GOOD FRIDAY—April 8—This day 
commemorates the Crucifixion, which is 
retold during services from the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. A feature in Roman 
Catholic churches is the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified: there is no Consecration, the 
Host having been consecrated the previous 
day. The eating of hot cross buns on this 
day is said to have started in England. 


EASTER SUNDAY—April 10—Observed 
in all Christian churches, Easter is the 
principal feast of the ecclesiastical year, 
and commemorates the Resurrection of 
Jesus. It is celebrated on the first Sunday 
after the full moon which occurs on or 
next after March 21 and is therefore cele- 
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brated between March 22 and April 25 in- 
clusive. This date was fixed by the Council 
of Nicaea in 325. 


ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 19— 
Took place in the presence of His apostles 
40 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is traditionally held to have occurred on 
Mount Olivet in Bethany. 


FIRST DAY OF SHABUOTH (Hebrew 
Pentecost)—Friday, May 27 (Sivan 6) 
—tThis festival, sometimes called the Feast 
of Weeks, or of Harvest, or of the First 
Fruits, falls fifty days after Passover and 
originally celebrated the end of the seven- 
week grain harvesting season. In later tra- 
dition, it also celebrated the giving of the 
Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and both as- 
pects have come down to the present. 


PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—May 29— 
This day commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the Resurrection. The sermon 
by the Apostle Peter, which led to the 
baptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
nated the ceremonies that have since been 
followed. ‘“‘Whitsunday” is believed to have 
come from “white Sunday” when, among 
the English, white robes were worn by 
those baptized on the day. 


MEMORIAL DAY—Monday, May 30— 
Also known as Decoration Day, Memorial 
Day is a legal holiday in most of the 
states and in the territories, and is also 
observed by the armed forces. In 1868, 
General John A. Logan, Commander in 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued an order designating the day as one 
in which the graves of soldiers would be 
decorated. The holiday was originally de- 
voted to honoring the memory of those 
who fell in the Civil War, but is now also 
dedicated to the memory of the dead of all 
wars. : 

FLAG DAY—Tuesday, June 14—This 
day commemorates the adoption by the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 1777, of 
the Stars and Stripes as the U. S. flag. 
Although it is a legal holiday only in 
Pennsylvania, President Truman, on Aug. 
3, 1949, signed a bill requesting the Presi- 
dent to call for its observance each year 
by proclamation. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY—Monday, July 
4—The day of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, celebrated in 
all states and territories. The observance 
began in the next year in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept, 5—Ob- 
served the first Monday in September in all 
states and territories, Labor Day was first 
celebrated in New York in 1882 under the 
sponsorship of the Central Labor Union, 
following the suggestion of Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, of the Knights of Labor, that the 
day be set aside in honor of labor. 
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FIRST DAY OF ROSH HASHANA (Jew- 
ish New Year)—Saturday, Sept. 17 (Tishri 
1)—This day marks the beginning of the 


Jewish year 5716 and opens the Ten Days 
of Penitence, closing with Yom Kippur. 


YOM KIPPUR (Day of Atonement)— 
Monday, Sept. 26 (Tishri 10)—This day 
marks the end of the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence that began with Rosh Hashana and 
is the holiest day of the Jewish year. 
It is described in Leviticus as the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths,” and synagogue services 
begin the preceding sundown, resume the 
following morning, and continue through 
the day to sundown. 


FIRST DAY OF SUKKOTH (Feast of 
Tabernacles)—Saturday, Oct. 1 (Tishri 
15)—This festival, also known as the Feast 
of the Ingathering, originally celebrated 
the fruit harvest, and the name comes 
from the booths or tabernacles in which 
the Jews lived during the harvest, al- 
though one tradition traces it to the 
shelters used by the Jews in their wander- 
ing through the wilderness. During the 
festival, many Jews build small huts in 
their back yards or on the roofs of their 
houses. 


COLUMBUS DAY—Wednesday, Oct. 12— 
A legal holiday in many states, com- 
memorating the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 
organized in 1792 by the Society of St. 
Tammany, or Columbian Order, more 
widely known as Tammany Hall. 


ELECTION DAY (in certain states)— 
Tuesday, Nov. 8—Since 1845, by Act of 
Congress, the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November is the date for choos- 
ing Presidential electors. State elections 
are also generally held on this day. 


VETERANS DAY—Friday, Nov. 11—Ar- 
mistice Day was established in 1926 to 
commemorate the signing in 1918 of the 
Armistice ending World War I. On June 1, 
1954, the name was changed to Veterans 
Day so as to honor all men and women 
who have served America in its armed 
forces. 


THANKSGIVING—Thursday, Nov. 24— 
Observed nationally on the fourth Thurs- 
day in November by Act of Congress 
(1941), the first such national procla- 
mation having been issued by President 
Lincoln in 1863, on the urging of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Most Americans believe that the 
holiday dates back to the day of thanks 
ordered by Governor Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony in New England in 1621 but 
scholars point out that days of thanks 
stem from ancient times. 

FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT—Nov. 27— 
Advent is the season in which the faithful 
must prepare themselves for the advent of 
the Saviour on Christmas. The four Sun- 


days before Christmas are marked by spe- 
cial church services. 

FIRST DAY OF HANUKKAH (Festival of 
Lights)—-Saturday, Dec. 10 (Kisley 25)— 
This festival was instituted by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus in 165 B.c. to celebrate the puri- 
fication of the Temple of Jerusalem, which 
had been desecrated three years earlier by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who set up a pagan 
altar and offered sacrifices to Zeus Olym- 
pius. In Jewish homes, a light’ is lighted 
the first night, and on each succeeding 
night of the eight-day festival, another 
is lighted. 

CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity)— 
‘Sunday, Dec. 25—The most important 
and the most widely celebrated holiday of 


the Christian year, it is observed as the 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus. Christ- 
mas customs are centuries old. The mistle- 
toe, for example, comes from the Druids, 
who, in hanging the mistletoe, hoped for 
peace and good fortune. Use of such plants 
as holly comes from the ancient belief that 
such plants blossomed at Christmas. Com- 
paratively recent is the Christmas tree, 
first set up in Germany in the 17th cen- 
tury, and the use of candles on trees 
developed from the belief that candles ap- 
peared by miracle on the trees at Christ- 
mas. Colonial Manhattan Islanders intro- 
duced the name Santa Claus, a corruption 
of the Dutch name for the 4th-century 
Asia-Minor St. Nicholas. 


Movable Holidays, 1955 to 1964 


CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


Election Thanks- 1st Sun. 
Year Ash Wed. Easter Pentecost Labor Day Day giving Advent 
1955 Feb. 23 Apr. 10 May 29 Sept. 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 24 Nov. 27 
1956 Feb. 15 Apr. 1 May 20 Sept. 3 Nov. 6 Nov. 22 Dec. 2 
1957 Mar. 6 Apr. 21 June 9 Sept. 2 Nov. 5 Nov. 28 Deco 1s 
1958 Feb. 19 Apr. 6 May 25 Sept. 1 Nov. 4 Nov. 27 Nov. 30 
1959 Feb. 11 Mar. 29 May 17 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 Nov. 29 
1960 Mar. 2 Apr. 17 June 5 Sept. 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 24 Nov. 27 
1961 Feb. 15 Apr. 2 May 21 Sept. 4 Nov. 7 Nov. 23 Dec. 3 
1962 Mar. 7 Apr. 22 June 10 Sept. 3 Nov. 6 Nov. 22 Dec. 2 
1963 Feb. 27 Apr. 14 June 2 Sept. 2 Nov. 5 Nov. 28 Dec. 1 
1964 Feb. 12 Mar. 29 May 17 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 Nov. 29 
Shrove Tuesday: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. 
Palm Sunday: 7 days before Easter. Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost. 
Maundy Thursday: 3 days before Easter. Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. 
Good Friday: 2 days before Easter. Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost. 
JEWISH 
lst day 
Ist day Ist day Rosh Yom ist Day Simhath lst Day 
Year Purim Passover Shabuoth Hashana Kippur Sukkoth Torah Hanukkah 
1955 Mar. 8 | Apr. 7 | May 27 | Sept. 17 | Sept. 26 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 9 | Dec. 10 
1956 Feb. 26 | Mar. 27 | May 16 | Sept. 6 | Sept. 15] Sept. 20] Sept. 28 | Nov. 29 
1957 Mar. 17 | Apr. 16 | June 5 | Sept. 26 | Oct. 5 | Oct. 10 | Oct. 18 | Dec. 18 
1958 Mar. 6 | Apr. 5 | May 25 | Sept. 15] Sept. 24] Sept. 29] Oct. 7 | Dec. 7 
1959 Mar. 24 | Apr. 23 | June 12 | Oct. 3 | Oct. 12 | Oct. 17 | Oct. 25 | Dec. 26 
1960 Mar. 13 | Apr. 12 | June 1} Sept. 22 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 6 | Oct. 14 | Dec. 14 
1961 Mar. 2 | Apr. 1 | May 21 | Sept. 11] Sept. 20] Sept. 25 | Oct. 3 | Dec. fe! 
1962 Mar. 20 | Apr. 19 | June 8 | Sept. 29 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 13 | Oct. 21 | Dec. 22 
1963 Mar. 10 | Apr. 9 | May 29 | Sept. 19} Sept. 28 | Oct. 3 | Oct. 11 | Dec. 11 
1964 Feb. 27 | Mar. 28] May 17 | Sept. 7 | Sept. 16 | Sept. 21] Sept. 29] Nov. 30 


Length of Jewish holidays (0 = Orthodox, C= Conservative, R = Reform): 


Passover: O & C, 8 days (holy days: first 2 and last 2); R, 
7 days (holy days: first and last). 

Shabuoth: 0 & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 

Rosh Hashana: O & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 

Yom Kippur: All groups, 1 day. 

Sukkoth: All groups, 7 days (holy days: O & C, first 2; R, 
first only). O & C observe two additional days: Shemini 


Atsereth (Eighth Day of the Feast) and Simhath Torah 
(Rejoicing of the Law). R observes Shemini Atsereth but 
not Simhath Torah. 

Hanukkah: All groups, 8 days. 


NOTE: All holidays begin at sundown on the evening before 
the date given. 
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Legal Holidays in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii & Puerto Rico 


Holidays Widely Observed 


January {, New Year’s Day: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, I1- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday: All states 
(except Idaho), D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico. 

May 30, Memorial (or Decoration) Day: All 
states (except Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Texas), D. C., Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

July 4, Independenee Day: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

September (ist Monday), Labor Day: All states, 
D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

October 12, Columbus Day: All states (except 
Arkansas, D. C., Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee), Puerto 
Rico. 

November (ist Tuesday after Ist Monday), Elee- 
tion Day: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Delaware, Florida, Dlinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Hawaii. 

November {f1, Veterans Day (formerly Armistice 
Day): All states, D. C., Alaska, Puerto Rico. 

November (4th Thursday), Thanksgiving Day: All 
states, D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

December 25, Christmas: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 


Other Holidays 


January 6, Three Kings’ Day: Puerto Rico. 
January 8, Battle of New Orleans: Louisiana. 
January {1!, De Hostos’ Birthday: Puerto Rico. 
January 19, Robert E. Lee’s Birthday: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

January 20, Inauguration Day (every 4 yrs.): 
D. C., Louisiana (Baton Rouge, only). 

January 30, F. D. Roosevelt’s Birthday: Ken- 
tucky. 

February or Mareh (1 day before Ash Wednes- 
day), Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday): Alabama, 
Florida (in certain counties), Louisiana 
(in certain parishes and municipalities). 

February 14, Admission Day: Arizona. 

March or April (some day between Mar. | to 
Apr. 15), Arbor Day: Utah. 

March 2, Texas Independence Day. 


March [5, Andrew Jackson’s Birthday : Tennessee. 

March or April (2 days before Easter), Good 
Friday: Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, I1- 
linois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

March or April ({ day after Easter), Easter 
Monday: North Carolina. 

March 22, Emancipation Day: Puerto Rico. 

March 25, Maryland Day. 

March 26, Kuhio Day: Hawaii. 

March 30, Seward’s Day: Alaska. 

April 12, Halifax Resolutions Anniversary: North 
Carolina. 

April 13, Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday: Alabama, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Virginia. 

April 16, De Diego’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 

April 19, Patriots’ Day: Maine, Massachusetts. 

April 21, San Jacinto Day: Texas. 

April 22, Arbor Day: Nebraska. 

April 22, Oklahoma Day. 

April 26, Confederate Memorial Day: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 

April (4th Monday), Fast Day: New Hampshire. 

May 4, Rhode Island Independence Day. 

May (2nd Sunday), Mother’s Day: Arizona, 
Oklahoma. 

May 10, Confederate Memorial Day: North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. 

May 20, Mecklenburg Independence Day: North 
Carolina. 

June 3, Jefferson Davis’ Birthday: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 

June {1, Kamehameha Day: Hawaii. 

June (4, Flag Day: Pennsylvania. 

June 20, West Virginia Day. 

June (3rd Sunday), Father’s Day: Arizona. 

July 13, Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday: Ten- 
nessee. 

July 17, Mufioz Rivera’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 

July 24, Pioneer Day: Utah. 

July 25, Constitution Day: Puerto Rico. 

July 27, Barbosa’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 

August 1, Colorado Day. 

August 14, V-J Day: Arkansas (called World 
War II Memorial), Rhode Island. 

August 16, Bennington Battle Day: Vermont. 

August 30, Huey P. Long Day: Louisiana. 

September (ist Saturday after full moon), Indian 
Day: Oklahoma. 

September 5, Santiago Iglesias Day: Puerto Rico. 

September 9, Admission Day: California. 

September 12, Defenders’ Day: Maryland. 

September 16, Cherokee Strip Day: Oklahoma. 

October (Thursday of State Fair Week): South 
Carolina (in counties where Fair is held). 

October 10, Oklahoma Historical Day. 

October 18, Alaska Day. 

October 31, Admission Day: Nevada. 

November 1{, All Saints’ Day: Louisiana. 

November 4, Will Rogers Day: Oklahoma. 

November 19, Discovery Day: Puerto Rico. 

December 26, Day after Christmas: South Caro- 
lina. 


AWARDS 
* 


NOBEL PRIZES 


“The Nobel prizes are awarded under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish chemist and engineer, who 
died in 1896. the interest of the fund is divided annually among the persons who have made the most a 
contributions in the field of physics, chemistry, and physiology or medicine, who have produced the most dis~- 
tinguished literary work of an idealist tendency, and who have contributed most toward world peace. 

The prizes for physics and chemistry are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science in Stockholm, the one 
for physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medical Institute in Stockholm, that for literature by the academy 
in Stockholm, and that for peace by a committee of five elected by the Norwegian Storting. The distribution of 
prizes was begun on December 10, ag 18 the anniversary of Nobel’s death. The amount of each prize varies with 


the income from the fund and since 19: 


6 has stood at approximately £8,000. 


Literature 


Sully Prudhomme 


Year 


1901; René  F.. A. 
(France) 
1902 Theodor Mommsen (Germany) 
1903 


1904 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) 

Frédéric Mistral (France) and José 
Echegaray (Spain) 

Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) 

Giosué Carducci (Italy) 

Rudyard Kipling (England) 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 Rudolf Eucken (Germany) 


1909 Selma Lagerléf (Sweden) 


1910 Paul von Heyse (Germany) 


1911 Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) 
1912 
1913 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) 

Rabindranath Tagore (India) 

Romain Rolland (France) 

Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) 

Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- 
rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 

Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) 

Knut Hamsun (Norway) 

Anatole France (France) 


1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Jacinto Benavente (Spain) 
William B. Yeats (Ireland) 
Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) 
George Bernard Shaw (England) 


1926 Grazia Deledda (Italy) 


1927 Henri Bergson (France) 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Sigrid Undset (Norway) 
Thomas Mann (Germany) 
Sinclair Lewis (U. S.) 

Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


John Galsworthy (England) 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) 

Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 

No award 

Hugene O’Neill (U. S.) 

Roger Martin du Gard (France) 
Pearl S. Buck (U. S.) 


1939 Frans Eemil Sillanpéa (Finland) 


Peace 


Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick 
Passy (France) 

Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (Switz- 
erland) 

Sir William R. Cremer (England) 

Institut de Droit International (Belgium) 


Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 

Theodore Roosevelt (U. 8.) 

Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) 
Renault (France) 

Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frederik 
Bajer (Denmark) 

Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) and 
Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournelles de 
Constant de Rebecque (France) 

The Bureau International Permanent de la 
Paix (Switzerland) 

Tobias M. C. Asser (Holland) and Alfred 
H. Fried (Austria) 

Elihu Root (U. S.) 

Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 

No award 

No award 

International Red Cross 


and Louis 


Woodrow Wilson (U. S.) 

Léon Bourgeois (France) 

Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and Christian 
L. Lange (Norway) 

Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

No award 

No award 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) and 
Charles G. Dawes (U. 8.) 

Aristide Briand (France) 
Stresemann (Germany) 

Ferdinand Buisson (France) and Ludwig 
Quidde (Germany) 

No award 

Frank B, Kellogg (U. S.) 

Lars O. J. Sdderblom (Sweden) 

Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas M. 
Butler (U. S.) 

No award 

Sir Norman Angell (England) 

Arthur Henderson (England) 

Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 

Carlos de S. Lamas (Argentina) 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) 

Office International Nansen pour les Réfu- 
giés (Switzerland) 

No award 


and Gustav 


500 


Fs dees 


vege he ig ga A RE eet ancien oe i ca NES, 
Literature 


Peace 


1944 Johannes V. Jensen (Denmark Internation 

1945 Gabriela Mistral (Chile) Cordell ‘ul oar reas 

es iecets ray oe G. Balch and John R. Mott (U. S.) 

merican Friends Service Committee 
(U. S.) and British Society of Friends’ 
Service Council (England) 

1948 Thomas Stearns Eliot (England) No award 

1949 William Faulkner (U. S.) Lord John Boyd Orr (Scotland) 

1950 Bertrand Russell (England) Ralph J. Bunche (U. S.) 

1951 Par Lagerkvist (Sweden) Léon Jouhaux (France) 

1952 Francois Mauriac (France) Albert Schweitzer (Fr. Eq. Af.) 

1953 Sir Winston Churchill (England) George C. Marshall (U. S.) 

Year Physics Chemistry Medicine 

1901 Wilhelm K. Roentgen, for| Jacobus H. van ’t Hoff; | Emil A. von Behring, for 
discovery of Roentgen laws of chemical dy- work on serum therapy 
rays. namics and osmotic against diphtheria. 

pressure in solutions. 

1902 Hendrik A. Lorentz and| Emil Fischer, for experi- | Sir Ronald Ross, for work 
Pieter Zeeman, for work ments in sugar and on malaria. 
on influence of mag- purin groups of sub- 
netism upon radiation. stances. 

1903 A. Henri Becquerel, work | Svante A. Arrhenius, for| Niels R. Finsen, for his 
on discovery of spon- his electrolytic theory treatment of lupus vul- 
taneous radioactivity. of dissociation. garis, with concen- 

Pierre and Marie Curie; trated light rays. 
study of radiation. 

1904 John Strutt (Lord Ray-| Sir William Ramsay; dis-|Ivan P. Pavlov, for work 
leigh) for discovery of covery and determina- on the physiology of 
argon in investigating tion of place of inert digestion. 
gas density. gaseous elements in air. 

1905 Philipp Lenard, for work} Adolf von Baeyer, for| Robert Koch, for work on 
with cathode rays. work on organic dyes tuberculosis. 

and hydroaromatic 
combinations. 

1906 Joseph J. Thomson, for| Henri Moissan, for isola-| Camillo Golgi and San- 
investigations on pas- tion of fluorine, and tiago Ramon y Cajal, 
sage of electricity introduction of electric for work on structure 
through gases. furnace. of the nervous system. 

1907 Albert A. Michelson, for | Eduard Buchner; discov-| Charles L. A. Laveran, for 
spectroscopic and met- ery of cell-less fermen- work with protozoa in 
rologic investigations. tation and investiga- the generation of dis- 

; tions in biological chem. ease. 

1908 Gabriel Lippmann, for| Ernest Rutherford, forin-| Paul Ehrlich and Elie 
method of reproducing vestigations into disin- Metchnikoff, for work 
colors by photography. tegration of elements on immunity. 

and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

1909 Guglielmo Marconi and|Wilhelm Ostwald, for | Theodor Kocher, for work 
Ferdinand Braun, for work on catalysis and on the thyroid gland. 
development of wire- investigations into 
less. chemical equilibrium 

and reaction rates. 

1910 Johannes D. van _ der| Otto Wallach, for work in | Albrecht Kossel, for 
‘Waals, for work with the field of alicyclic achievements in the 
the equation of state compounds. chemistry of the cell. 
for gases and liquids. 

1911 Wilhelm Wien, for his| Marie Curie, for discov-|Allvar Gullstrand, for 
laws governing the ra- ery of elements radium work on the dioptrics 
diation of heat. and polonium. of the eye. 

1912 Gustaf Dalén, for discov-| Victor Grignard, for re-| Alexis Carrel, for work on 


ery of automatic regu- 
lators used in lighting 
lighthouses and light 
buoys. 


agent discovered by and 
named after him; and 
Paul Sabatier, for the 
methods of hydrogenat- 
ing organic compounds, 


vascular ligature and 
grafting of blood ves- 
sels and organs. 


1915 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


Physics 


H. Kamerlingh Onnes, for 
work leading to produc- 
tion of liquid helium. 

Max von Laue, for dis- 
covery of defraction of 
Roentgen rays passing 
through crystals. 

W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 

Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elements. 

Max Planck, for discover- 
ies in connection with 
quantum theory. 

Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and decom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 


Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 


Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 


Niels Bohr, for investiga- 
tions of structure of 
atoms and radiations 
emanating from them. 


Robert A. Millikan, work 
on elementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena. 


Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 
rium of sedimentation. 

Arthur H. Compton, dis- 
covery of Compton phe- 
nomenon; and Charles 
weve Wilson, for 
method of perceiving 
paths taken by electri- 
cally charged particles. 


Chemistry 


Alfred Werner, for link- 
ing up atoms within 
the molecule. 

Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of many chemi- 
cal elements. 

Richard Willstatter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 

No award. 


> 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 

No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 


Francis W. Aston, for 
discovery of isotopes 
in nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discov- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 
was awarded to Richard 
Zsigmondy, for work on 
the heterogeneous na- 
ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 


The Svedberg, for work 
on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the 1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves- 
tigations of bile acids 
and kindred sub- 
stances. 
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Medicine 


Charles Richet, for work 
on anaphylaxy. 


Robert Barany, for work 
on physiology and pa- 
thology of the vestibu- 
lar system, 

No award. 


No award. 


No award. 


Jules Bordet, for discov- 
eries in connection 
with immunity. 


August Krogh, discovery 
of regulation of capillar- 
ies’ motor mechanism. 


No award. 


In 1923 the 1922 prize 
was divided between 
Archibald V. Hill for 
discovery relating to 
heat-production in 
muscles; and Otto 
Meyerhof, for correla- 
tion between consump- 
tion of oxygen and pro- 
duction of lactic acid 
in muscles. 


Frederick G. Banting and 
John J. R. Macleod, for 
discovery of insulin. 


Willem &Einthoven, for 
discovering the mech- 
anism of the electro- 
cardiogram. 


No award. 


Johannes Fibiger, for dis- 
covery of the Spiroptera 
carcinoma. 


Julius Wagner-Jauregg, 
for use of malaria in- 
oculation in treatment 
of dementia paralytica. 


bad 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


_ Physics 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
son Law. 


Prince Louis Victor de 
Broglie, for discovery 
of the wave character 
of electrons. 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 


No award. 


In 1933 the prize for 1932 
was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 


Erwin Schrédinger and 
Paul A. M. Dirac, for 
discovery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic 
theory. 


No award. 


James Chadwick, for dis- 
covery of the neutron. 


Victor F. Hess, for dis- 
covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. An- 
derson, for discovery of 
the positron. 


Clinton J. Davisson and 
George P. Thomson, for 
discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 


Enrico Fermi, for iden- 
tification of new radio- 
activity elements and 
discovery of nuclear re- 
actions effected by slow 
neutrons. 


Chemistry 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins, 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A. S. von Euler- 
Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin. 


Karl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 


Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award. 


Harold C. Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- 
Curie, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 


Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffrac- 
tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. 


Walter N. Haworth, for 
research on carbohy- 
drates and vitamin C; 
and Paul Karrer, for 
work on carotenoids, 
flavins and vitamins A 
and B. 


Richard Kuhn, for caroti- 
noid study and vitamin 
research (declined the 
prize). 


Medicine 


Charles Nicolle, for work 
on typhus exanthemat- 
icus. 


Christiaan Eijkman, for 
discovery of the anti- 
neuritic vitamins; and 
Sir Frederick G. Hop- 
kins, for discovery of 
growth-promoting vita- 
mins. 


Karl Landsteiner, for dis- 
covery of human blood 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for dis- 
covery of the character 
and mode of action of 
the respiratory ferment. 


Sir Charles S. Sherrington 
and Edgar D. Adrian, 
for discoveries of the 
function of the neu- 
ron. 


Thomas H. Morgan, for 
discoveries on heredi- 
tary function of the 
chromosomes. 


George H. Whipple, 
George R. Minot, and 
William P. Murphy, for 
discovery of liver ther- 
apy against anemias. 


Hans Spemann, for dis- 
covery of the organizer- 
effect in embryonic de- 
velopment. 


Sir Henry H. Dale and 
Otto Loewi, for discov- 
eries on chemical trans- 
mission of nerve im- 
pulses. 


Albert Szent-Gyérgyi von 
Nagyrapolt, for discov- 
eries on biological com- 
bustion. 


Corneille Heymans, for 
importance of sinus 
and aorta mechanisms 
in the regulation of 
respiration. 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Physics 


Ernest Orlando Lawrence, 
for the development of 
the cyclotron. 


Otto Stern, for detection 
of magnetic momen- 
tum of protons. 


Isidor Isaac Rabi, for 
work on magnetic 
movements of atomic 
particles. 

Wolfgang Pauli, for work 
on atomic fissions. 


Percy Williams Bridgman, 
studies and inventions 
in high-pressure phys- 
ics. 


Sir Edward Appleton, for 
discovery of layer which 
reflects radio short 
waves in the _ iono- 
sphere. 


Patrick M.S. Blackett, for 
improvement on Wilson 
chamber, discoveries in 
cosmic radiation. 

Hideki Yukawa, for math- 
ematical prediction, 14 
years ago, of the me- 
son. 


Cecil Frank Powell, for 
method of photo- 
graphic study of atom 
nucleus, and for dis- 
coveries about mesons. 

Sir John Douglas Cock- 
croft and Ernest T. S. 
Walton, for work in 
1932 on transmutation 
of atomic nuclei. 

Edward Mills Purcell and 
Felix Bloch, for work in 
measurement of mag- 
netic fields in atomic 
nuclei. 


Fritz Zernike, for develop- 
ment of “phase con- 
trast’? microscope. 


Adolf Friedrich Johann 
Butenandt, for work on 
sexual hormones (de- 
clined the prize) and 
Leopold RuZi¢ka, work 
with polymetylenes. 

George Hevesy De Heves, 
for work on use of 
isotopes as chemical 
indicators. 

Otto Hahn, for work on 
atomic fission. 


Artturi Ilmari Virtanen, 
for research in the field 
of conservation of fod- 
der. 

James B. Sumner, crys- 
tallizing of enzymes. 
John H. Northrop and 
Wendell M. Stanley, 
preparing enzymes and 
virus proteins in pure 

form. 

Sir Robert Robinson, for 
research in plant sub- 
stances. 


Arne Tiselius, 
chemical discover- 
ies and isolation of 
mouse paralysis virus. 


William Francis Giauque, 
for research in ther- 
modynamics, especially 
effects of low tempera- 
ture. 


for bio- 


Otto Diels and Kurt Ad- 
ler, for dien synthesis 
for artificial manufac- 
ture of odors and com- 
plicated compounds. 

Glenn T. Seaborg and 
Edwin M. McMillan, 
for discovery of plu- 
tonium. 


Archer John Porter Mar- 
tin and Richard Lau- 
rence Millington Synge, 
for development of the 
partition chromatog- 
raphy process (coloring, 
identifying, separating 
compounds). 

Hermann Staudinger, for 
research in giant mole- 
cules. 


(For 1954 Nobel Prize winners, see Nobel Prizes in index.) 


Gerhard Domagk, anti- 
bacterial effect of pron- 
tocilate. 


Henrik Dam, Edward A. 
Doisy for the discovery 
of the chemical nature 
of Vitamin K. 

Joseph Erlanger and Her- 
bert Spencer Gasser, for 
work on functions of 
the nerve threads. 

Sir Alexander Fleming, 
Ernst Boris Chain, and 
Sir Howard Florey, for 
discovery of penicillin. 

Herman J. Muller, he- 
reditary effects of X 
ray on genes. 


Carl F. and Gerty T. Cori, 
for work on animal 
starch metabolism; 
Bernardo A. Houssay, 
for hormone study of 
pituitary gland. 

Paul Mueller, for discov- 
ery of insect-killing 
properties of DDT. 


Walter Rudolf Hess, for 
research on brain con- 
trol of body; and An- 
tonio Caetano de Abreu 
Freire Egas Moniz, for 
development of brain 
operation to treat men- 
tal disease. 


Philip S. Hench, Edward 
C. Kendall, and Tadeus 
Reichstein, for discoy- 
eries about hormones 
of adrenal cortex. 

Max Theiler, for develop- 
ment of anti-yellow- 
fever vaccine. 


Selman A. Waksman, for 
co-discovery of strepto- 
mycin, 


Fritz A. Lipmann and 
Hans Adolph Krebs, for 
studies of living cells. 


Pulitzer Prize Awards 


Source: Columbia University, New York. (For years not listed, no award was made.) 
Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


Meritorious Public Service 
The New York Times 
Milwaukee Journal 
Boston Post 
The (N. Y.) World 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
The (N. Y.) World 
The (Columbus, Ga.) Enquirer Sun 
Canton (Ohio) Daily News 
Indianapolis Times 
The (N. Y.) Evening World 
Atlanta Constitution 
Indianapolis News 
New York World-Telegram 
Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 
The Sacramento Bee 
The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 
Special Bronze Plaque: 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 
The Miami Daily News 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Los Angeles Times 
The (Omaha) World-Herald 
The New York Times 
The Detroit Free Press 
The Scranton (Pa.) Times 
The (Baltimore) Sun 
The St. Lowis Post-Dispatch 
(Lincoln) Nebraska State Journal 
Chicago Daily News and The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Miami Herald and The Brooklyn 
Eagle 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Whiteville (N. C.) News Reporter 
The Tabor City (N. C.) Tribune 
(Garden City, L. I.) Newsday 


Editorial 
New York Tribune 
The (Louisville, Ky.) Courier-Journal 
Harvey E. NEWBRANCH ([Omaha] 
Evening World-Herald) 
FranK M. O’BRIEN (The New York 
Herald) : 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (The Emporia 
[Kans.] Gazette) 
The Boston Herald; Special prize: 
Frank I, Coss (The [N.Y.] World) 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
The New York Times (Epwarp M. 
KINGSBURY ) 
The Boston Herald (F. LAvURISTON 
BULLARD) 
GROVER CLEVELAND HALL (Montgomery 
[Ala.] Advertiser) 
Louris Isaac JAFFE (Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot) 
CHartes S. RYCKMAN 
[Nebr.] Tribune) 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 


(Fremont 


1934 


E. P, Case (Atlantic [Iowa] wetted 


Telegraph) 


1936 FELIx Moritrey (The Washington [D. 


C.] Post); 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


1954 


GrEoRGE B. Parker (The 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers) 

JOHN W. OweENs (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 


W. W. Warmacx (The [Des Moines] — 


Register and Tribune) 
RONALD G, CALLVERT (The [Portland] 
Oregonian) 


Bart Howarp (St. Lowis Post-Dis- 


patch) 

REUBEN Maury ([N. Y.] Daily News) 
GEOFFREY Parsons (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

Forrest W. SErmour (The 
Moines] Register and Tribune) 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star (HENRY 
J. HASKELL) 

GEORGE W. PoTTeR (The Providence 
[R. I.] Journal-Bulletin) 

HODDING CARTER (The ([Greenville, 
Miss.] Delta Democrat-Times) 


[Des 


WILLIAM H. Grimes (The [N. Y.] Wall - 


Street Journal) 

VIRGINIUS DABNEY (Richmond Times- 
Dispatch) 

JOHN H. Criper (The Boston Herald) 
HERBERT ELLISTON (The Washington 
Post) 

CaRL M. SAUNDERS (Jackson [Mich.] 
Citizen Patriot) 

WILLIAM H. FITZpaTRick (The New 
Orleans States) 
Louis LaCoss 
Democrat) 
VERMONT C. ROYSTER 
Street Journal) 
DonaLtp M. Murry (Boston Herald) 


(St. Louis Globe- 


(The Wall 


Correspondence 
Paut Scotr Mowrer (Chicago Daily 
News) 
LELAND STOWE 
Tribune) 
H. R. KNICKERBOCKER (Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening 
Post) 
WatteR Duranty (The New York 
Times); CHARLES G. Ross (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) 
EpGaAR ANSEL Mowrer (Chicago Daily 
News) 
FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL (The New 
York Times) 
ARTHUR Krock (The New York Times) 
WiLrreD C. BARBER (The Chicago 
Tribune) 
ANNE O’HaRE McCormick (The New 
York Times) 
ARTHUR Krock (The New York Times) 
Louis P. LocHNER (The Associated 
Press) 


(New York Herald 


eee 
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1940 Orro D. Totiscuus (The New York 
Times) 

1941 Group award * 

1942 Cartos P. Romuto (The [Manila] 
Philippines Herald) 

1943 Hanson W. BaLpwiIn (The New York 
Times) 


“1944 ERNIE PyLE (Scripps-Howard News- 


paper Alliance) 
1945 Harotp V. (HAL) BoyLe (The Asso- 
ciated Press) 
1946 ARNALDO CorTEsI (New York Times) 
1947 Brooks ATKINSON (New York Times) 
1948 Discontinued 


* For the public services and the individual achieve- 
ments of American news reporters in the war zones. 


Cartoon 
1922 RouLIN Kirsy (The [N. Y.] World) 
1924 Jay Norwoop Dariinc (New York 
Tribune) 
1925 ROLLIN Kirsy (The [N. Y.] World) 
1926 D. R. Firzpatrick (St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch) 

1927 NELSON HarpDING (Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle) 

1928 NELSON Harpinc (Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle) 


1929 ROLLIN KirBy (The [N. Y.] World) 

1930 CHARLES R. MacauLEy (Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle) 

1931 EpmuND Dvurry (The _ [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

1932 JoHN T. McCuTcHEON (The Chicago 
Tribune) 

1933 HaroLp Morton TALBuRT (Washing- 
ton Daily News) 

1934 EpMuND Durry (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

1935 Ross A. Lewis (Milwaukee Journal) 

1937 CLARENCE DANIEL BATCHELOR ([N. Y.] 
Daily News) 

1938 VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago ‘Daily 
News) 

1939 CHARLES G. WERNER (The [Oklahoma 
City] Daily Oklahoman) 

1940 EpmuND Durry (The _ [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

1941 Jacos Burck (The [Chicago] Times) 

1942 HerBerT L. BLock (NEA Service) 

1943 Jay Norwoop DaruiInc (New York 
Herald Tribune) 

1944 CLirrorD K., BERRYMAN (The Wash- 
ington [D. C.] Evening Star) 

1945 BILL MauLDIN (United Feature Syn- 
dicate, Inc.) 

1946 Bruce ALEXANDER RUSSELL (Los An- 
geles Times) 

1947 VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago Daily 
News) 

1948 RuBE GOLDBERG (The [N. Y.] Sun) 

1949 LuTE PrasE (Newark Evening News) 

1950 JAMES T. BERRYMAN (Washington 
[D. C.] Evening Star) 

1951 Rec (REGINALD W.) Mannine (The 
[Phoenix] Arizona Republic) 

1952 Frep L. Packer (The [N. Y.] Mirror) 

1953 Epwarp D. KureKres (The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer) 


1954 


1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1942 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 
1950 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 


1952 


Herpert L. Brock (The Washington 
[D. C.] Post) 


News Photography 
Mitton Brooks (The Detroit News) 
FRANK NoeEL (The Associated Press) 
FRANK FILAN (The Associated Press) 
EaRLE L. BUNKER (The [Omaha] 
World-Herald) 
JoE ROSENTHAL (The Associated Press) 
ARNOLD HARDY 
FRANK CUSHING (Boston Traveler) 
Nat FeIn (N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
BILL CroucH (Oakland Tribune) 
Max Desror (The Associated Press) 
JOHN ROBINSON and DON ULTANG 
(Des Moines Register and Tribune) 
WILLIAM M. GALLAGHER (The Flint 
[Mich.] Journal) 
Mrs. WALTER M. ScHAU 


National Telegraphic Reporting 
Louis STarK (The New York Times) 
DEWEY L. FLEMING (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 
JAMES B. RESTON (The New York 
Times) 
Epwarp A. Harris (St. Lowis Post- 
Dispatch) 
Epwarp T. FoLuiarD (The Washington ” 
[D. C.] Post) 


National Reporting 
BERT ANDREWS (New York Herald 
Tribune); Nat S. FInny (The Minne- 
apolis Tribune) 
C. P. TRUSSELL (The N. Y. Times) 
EDWIN O. GUTHMAN (Seattle Times) 
ANTHONY LEVIERO (The N. Y. Times) 
Don WHITEHEAD (Associated Press) 
RicHarD L. WILSON (The Cowles 
Newspapers) 


International Telegraphic Reporting 
LAURENCE EDMUND ALLEN (The Asso- 
ciated Press) 

Ira Wo.LrertT (North American News- 
paper Alliance, Inc.) 

DANIEL DE Luce (The Associated 
Press) 

MarK S. Watson (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

HOMER W. BIGART (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

Eppy GILMORE (The Associated Press) 


International Reporting 
PauL W. Warp (The [Baltimore] Sun) 
Price Day (The [Baltimore] Sun) 
EDMUND STEVENS (Christian Science 
Monitor) 
KEYES BEECH and FRED SparKs (Chi- 
cago Daily News); HoMER BiGarRT and 
MARGUERITE HiccGIns (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune); RELMAN MorIn and DoNn 
WHITEHEAD (The Associated Press) 
JOHN M. HIGHTOWER (The Associated 
Press) 


1954 


1917 
1918 


1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1929 


1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


Journal) 
Jim G. Lucas (The Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers) 

Reporting 
HERBERT B. Swope ([N. Y.] World) 
Harowp A. LITTLEDALE (New York Eve- 
ning Post) 
JoHN J, Leary, Jr. (The [N. Y.] 
World) 
Louis SEIBOLD (The [N. Y.] World) 
Kirke L. Srmpson (The Associated 
Press) 
ALVA JOHNSTON (New York Times) 
MAGNER WHITE (San Diego Sun) 
JAMES W. Mu.Lroy and ALVIN H. 
GOLDSTEIN (Chicago Daily News) 
WILLIAM BURKE MILLER (The [Louis- 
ville, Ky.] Courier-Journal) 
JoHN T. Rocers (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 
PauL Y. ANDERSON (St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch) 
RUSSELL D. OWEN (The New York 
Times); Special award: W. O. DAPPING 
(Auburn [N. Y.] Citizen) 
A. B. MacDonaLp (The Kansas City 
[Mo.] Star) 
W. C. RicHarps, D. D. Martin, J. S. 
Poouer, F. D. Wess, J. N. W. SLOAN 
(all of The Detroit Free Press) 


FrRANcIS A, JAMIESON (The Associated 
Press) 

Royce Brier (San Francisco Chron- 
icle) 

WILLIAM H. TayLor (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

LAUREN D. Lyman (The New York 


Times) 

JOHN J. O’NEILL (New York Herald 
Tribune), WILLIAM LEONARD LAURENCE 
(The New York Times), Howarp W. 
BLAKESLEE (The Associated Press), 
GOBIND BEHARI LAL (Universal Serv- 
ice), Davin Dietz (The Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers) 


RAYMOND SPRIGLE (Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette) 

THomMas L, StoKes (New York World- 
Telegram) 

S. Burton HeatH (New York World- 
Telegram) 

WESTBROOK PEGLER (New York World- 
Telegram) 

STANTON DELAPLANE (San Francisco 
Chronicle) 


GEORGE WELLER (Chicago Daily News) 
PAUL SCHOENSTEIN and _ associates 
(New York Journal-American) 

Jack S. McDowet.t (The [San Fran- 
cisco] Call-Bulletin) 


Wi~tiam LEONARD LAvRENCE (The 
New York Times) 
FrepERICK WoLtTmMAN (New York 


World-Telegram) 

Local Reporting _ 
Grorcz E. Goopwin (The Atlanta 
Journal) 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1941 


1944 


1945 


1947 


1948 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Francisco Examiner) 
GEORGE DE CarvaLHo (The San Fran-— 


4 


cisco Chronicle) - 


i: 


Reporting and photographic staffs — 
(The Providence Journal and Evening — 


Bulletin); Epwarp J. Mowery (New — 


The Vicksburg (Miss.) Sunday Post- 
Herald; Atvin Scorr McCoy (The — 


Kansas City [Mo.] Star) 


it 
2 
# 
York World-Telegram and Sun) Ra 
re 
2 
5 


Special Citation iss 


The New York Times for the public 
educational value of its foreign news 
report. 


BYRON PRICE, Director of the Office of — 


Censorship, for the creation and ad- — 


ministration of the newspaper and 
radio codes. 


Mrs. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, for her 
husband’s interest and services dur- 
ing the past seven years as a member 
of the Advisory Board of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. The cartographers of the 
American press for their war maps. 


(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia 
University and the Graduate School 
of Journalism, for their efforts to 
maintain and advance the high 
standards governing the Pulitzer 
Prize awards. The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, for its unswerving adherence 
to the public and professional ideals 
of its founder and its leadership in 
the field of American journalism. 

Dr. FRANK D, FACKENTHAL, for his 
interest and service. 

Cyrus L. SULZBERGER (The New York 
Times) for his exclusive interview 
with Archbishop Stepinatz in a Yugo- 
slav prison. 

The Kansas City Star for coverage of 
1951 floods; Max Kase (New York 
Journal-American) for exposures of 
bribery in college basketball. 

The New York Times for its 17-year 
publication of “News of the Week in 
Review.” 


History of Services Rendered Public by 


1918 


1918 
1919 


1921 


1922 


American Press in Preceding Year 
Minna LEWISON, Henry B, HoucH 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


Novel 
His Family. By ERNEST POOLE 
The Magnificent Ambersons. By 
BootH TARKINGTON ; 
The Age of Innocence. By EpITH 


WHARTON 
Alice Adams. By BooTH TARKINGTON 


= ee" 


~ 
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One of Ours. By WILLA CATHER 

The Able McLaughlins. By MARGARET 
WILSON 

So Big. By EDNA FERBER 

Arrowsmith. By SINCLAIR LEWIS 

Early Autumn. By LOUIS BROMFIELD 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
THORNTON WILDER 

Scarlet Sister Mary. By JULIA PETER~ 
KIN 

Laughing Boy. By OLIVER LA FARGE 
Years of Grace. By MARGARET AYER 
BARNES 

The Good Earth, By PEARL S. Buck 
The Store. By T. S. STRIBLING 

Lamb in His Bosom. By CAROLINE 
MILLER 

Now in November. 
WINSLOW JOHNSON 
Honey in the Horn. By Haroutp L. 
Davis 

Gone With the Wind. By MARGARET 
MITCHELL 

The Late George Apley. 
PHILLIPS MARQUAND 

The Yearling. By Maryor1eE KINNAN 
RAWLINGS 

The Grapes of Wrath. By JOHN STEIN- 
BECK 

In This Our Life. By ELLEN GLAsGcow 
Dragon’s Teeth. By UPTON SINCLAIR 
Journey in the Dark. By MaAarTIN 
FLAVIN 

A Bell for Adano. By JOHN HERSEY 
All the King’s Men. By ROBERT PENN 
WARREN 

Tales of the South Pacific. By JAMES 
A. MICHENER 

Guard of Honor. By JAMES GOULD 
CozzENS 

The Way West. By A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. 
The Town. By CONRAD RICHTER 

The Caine Mutiny. By HERMAN WovukK 


By JOSEPHINE 


By JOHN 


The Old Man and the Sea. By ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
(No award) 

Drama 


Why Marry? By JessE LYNCH WIL- 
LIAMS 
Beyond the 
O’NEILL 
Miss Lulu Bett. By Zona GALE 

Anna Christie. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
Icebound. By OwrEN Davis 

Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. By HatcHER 
HUGHES 

They Knew What They Wanted. By 
SIDNEY Howarp 

Craig’s Wife. By GrorcE KELLY 

In Abraham’s Bosom. By PAUL GREEN 
Strange Interlude. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
Street Scene. By ELMER L. RICE 

The Green Pastures. By Marc Cone 
NELLY 

Alison’s House. By SUSAN GLASPELL 
Of Thee I Sing. By Grorce S. Kaur- 
MAN, MORRIE RYSKIND & Ira GERSHWIN 


Horizon. By EvucENE 


Both Your Houses. By MAxwELL AN- 
DERSON 

Men in White. By SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
The Old Maid. By Zor AKINS 

Idiot’s Delight. By Rosert E. SHER- 
WoOoD 

You Can’t Take It With You. By Moss 
Hart and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 

Our Town. By THORNTON WILDER 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois. By ROBERT 
E. SHERWOOD 

The Time of Your Life. By WILLIAM 
SAROYAN 

There Shall Be No Night. By ROBERT 
E. SHERWOOD 

The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTON 
WILDER 

Harvey. By Mary CHASE 

State of the Union. By RUSSEL CROUSE 
and Howarp LINDSAY 

A Streetcar Named Desire. By TEN- 
NESSEE WILLIAMS 

Death of a Salesman. By ARTHUR 
MILLER 

South Pacific. By RICHARD RODGERS, 
OscakR HAMMERSTEIN II, and JOSHUA 
LOGAN 

The Shrike. By JOSEPH KRAMM 
Picnic. By WILLIAM INGE 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
By JOHN PATRICK 


United States History 
With Americans of Past and Present 
Days. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Ambassador 
of France to U.S. 
A History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 
The War with Mezico. By JUSTIN H. 
SMITH 
The Victory at Sea. By Wi1LLIAM Sow- 
DEN SIMs in collaboration with Bur- 
TON J. HENDRICK 
The Founding of New England. By 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
The Supreme Court in United States 
History. By CHARLES WARREN 
The American Revolution—A Consti- 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES 
HowarpD McILWAIN 
A History of the American Frontier. 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 
The History of the United States. By 
EDWARD CHANNING 
Pinckney’s Treaty. By SAMUEL FLAGG 
BEMIS 
Main Currents in American Thought, 
2 vols. By VERNON LOUIS PARRINGTON 
The Organization and Administration 
of the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
FRED ALBERT SHANNON 
The War of Independence. By CLAUDE 
H. Van TYNE 
The Coming of the War: 1914. By 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
My Experiences in the World War. 
By JOHN J. PERSHING 
The Significance of Sections in Amer- 
ican History. By FREDERICK J. TURNER 


ee elle 


1934 
1935 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 
1953 


1954 


1917 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 


The People’s Choice. By HERBERT AGAR 
The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory. By CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS 
The Constitutional History of the 
U. S. By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 
The Flowering of New England. By 
Van Wyck Brooks 

The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. By 
PauL HERMAN Buck 

A History of American Magazines. By 
FRANK LUTHER Mott 

Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. 
By Cart SANDBURG 

The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. By 
Marcus LEE HANSEN 

Reveille in Washington. By MARGARET 
LEECH ~ 

Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
In. By ESTHER FORBES 

The Growth of American Thought. By 
MERLE CURTI 
Unfinished Business. 
BoONSAL 

The Age of Jackson. By ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESSINGER, JR. 

Scientists Against Time. By JAMES 
PHINNEY BAXTER, 3RD 

Across the Wide Missouri. By BERNARD 
DEVOTO 

The Disruption of American Democ- 
racy. By Roy FRANKLIN NICHOLS 
Art and Life in America. By OLIVER 
W. LarKIN 

The Old Northwest, Pioneer Period 
1815-1840, Vols. I and II. By R. Car- 
LYLE BULEY 

The Uprooted. By OSCAR HANDLIN 
The Era of Good Feelings. By GEORGE 
DANGERFIELD 

A Stillness at Appomattox. By Bruce 
CaTTON 


By STEPHEN 


Biography 
Julia Ward Howe. By LAURA E. RICH- 
ARDS and MavupDE Howe ELLIOTT as- 
sisted by FLORENCE HOWE HALL 
Benjamin Franklin, Self-Reveailed. By 
WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 
The Education of Henry Adams. By 
HENRY ADAMS 
The Life of John Marshall. By ALBERT 
J. BEVERIDGE 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. 
By Epwarp Bok 
A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By BURTON J. HENDRICK 
From Immigrant to Inventor. By Mi- 
CHAEL IDVORSKY PUPIN 
Barrett Wendell and His Letters. By 
M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 
The Life of Sir William Osler. By 
HARVEY CUSHING 
Whitman. By Emory HOLLOWAY 
The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
The Training of an American. The 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 
1952 
1953 


1954 


Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

The Raven. By Marquis JAMES 
Charles W. Eliot. By HENRY JAMES 
Theodore Roosevelt. By HENRY F. 
PRINGLE 

Grover Cleveland. By ALLAN NEVINS 
John Hay. By TyLeR DENNETT 

R. E. Lee. By Douctas S. FREEMAN 
The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James. By RALPH BARTON PERRY 
Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN NEVINS 
Pedlar’s Progress. By ODELL SHEPARD 
Ardrew Jackson. By Marquis JAMES 
Benjamin Franklin. By CarL VAN 
DOREN 

Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters, 
Vols. VII and VIII. By Ray STANNARD 
BAKER 

Jonathan Edwards. By Ota ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW 

Crusader in Crinoline. By FORREST 
WILSON 

Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SAMUEL 
ELIOT Morison 

The American Leonardo: The Life of 
Samuel F. B. Morse. By CARLTON 
MABEE 

George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel, By 
RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 

Son of the Wilderness. 
MarRsH WOLFE 

The Autobiography of William Allen 
White 

Forgotten First Citizen: John Bige- 
low. By MARGARET CLAPP 

Roosevelt and Hopkins. By RoBERT E. 
SHERWOOD 

John Quincy Adams and the Foun- 
dations of American Foreign Policy. 
By SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 

John C. Calhoun: American Portrait. 
By MarGarerT LOUISE CoIT 

Charles Evans Hughes. By MERLO J. 
PUSEY 

Edmund Pendleton 1721-1803. 
Davip J. Mays 

The Spirit of St. Louis. By CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH 


By LINNIE 


By 


Poetry 


1918* Love Songs. By SARA TEASDALE 
1919* Old Road to Paradise, By MARGARET 


1922 
1923 


1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 


WIDDEMER 

Corn Huskers. By CarL SANDBURG 
Collected Poems. By EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 

The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver; A 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight Son- 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A Mis- 
cellany. By EDNA St. VINCENT MILLAY 
New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes 
and Grace Notes. By ROBERT FROST 
The Man Who Died Twice. By EDWIN 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

What’s O’Clock. By Amy LOWELL 
Fiddler’s Farewell. By LEONORA SPEYER 


* Previous to the establishment of this prize in 1922, 
the 1918 and 1919 awards were made from gifts pro- 
vided by the Poetry Society. 


Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. 
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. 1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 
1941 


1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1947 


1948 
1949 


Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROB- 
INSON 

John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN VIN- 
CENT BENET 

Selected Poems. By CONRAD AIKEN 
Collected Poems. By ROBERT FROST 
The Flowering Stone. By GEORGE 
DILLON 

Conquistador. By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
Collected Verse. By ROBERT HILLYER 
Bright Ambush. By AUDREY WURDE- 
MANN 

Strange Holiness. By ROBERT P. TRIS- 
TRAM COFFIN 

A Further Range. By ROBERT FROST 
Cold Morning Sky. By MARYA ZATUR- 
ENSKA 

Selected Poems. 
FLETCHER 
Collected Poems. By MARK VAN DOREN 
Sunderland Capture. By LEONARD 
Bacon 

The Dust Which Is God. By WILLIAM 
RosE BENET 

A Witness Tree. By ROBERT FROST 
Western Star. By STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET 

V-Letter and Other Poems. By KARL 
SHAPIRO 

Lord Weary’s 
LOWELL 

The Age of Anxiety. By W. H. AUDEN 
Terror and MDecorum. By PETER 
VIERECK 


By JoHN GOULD 


Castle. By ROBERT 


1950 Annie Allen. By GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
1951 Complete Poems. By CARL SANDBURG 
1952 Collected Poems. By MARIANNE MOORE 
1953 Collected Poems, 1917-52. By ARCHI- 
BALD MACLEISH 

The Waking: Poems 1933-1953. By 
THEODORE ROETHKE 


1954 


Music 
Secular Cantata No. 2, A Free Song. 
By WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


1943 


1944 Symphony No. 4 (Op. 34). By Howarp 
HANSON 

1945 Appalachian Spring. By AaRON COP- 
LAND ; 

1946 The Canticle of the Sun. By LE 
SOWERBY 

1947 Symphony No. 3. By CHARLES IVES 


1948 
1949 


Symphony No. 3. By WALTER PISTON 
Louisiana Story music. By VIRGIL 
THOMSON 

The Consul. By GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 


Music for opera Giants in the Earth. 
By DovucLas STUART MOORE 


1950 
1951 


1952 Symphony Concertante. By GAIL 
KuBICK 
1954 Concerto for Two Pianos and Orches- 


tra. By QUINCY PORTER 


Special Award 


Oklahoma! By RICHARD RODGERS and 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND 
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List of Academy Awards for Production, Acting, and Direction 


Year 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1948 
1949 


PRODUCTION 
Wings, Paramount 


The Broadway Melody, M-G-M 

All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 
versal 

Cimarron, RKO Radio 

Grand Hotel, M-G-M 

Cavalcade, Fox 

It Happened One Night, Columbia 

Mutiny on the Bounty, M-G-M 

The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M 

The Life of Emile Zola, Warner 

You Can’t Take It With You, Col. 

Gone With the Wind, Selznick— 
M-G-M 

Rebecca, Selznick-UA 

How Green Was My Valley, 20th 
Century-Fox 

Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M 

Casablanca, Warner Bros. 

Going My Way, Paramount 

The Lost Weekend, Paramount 

The Best Years of Our Lives, Gold- 
wyn-RKO Radio 

Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox 

Hamlet, Rank-Two Cities—U-I 

Ali the King’s Men, Rossen—Colum- 
bia 


DIRECTOR AND MOVIE 


Frank Borzage, Seventh Heaven; 

Lewis Milestone, Two Arabian Nights 

Frank Lloyd, The Divine Lady 

Lewis Milestone, All Quiet on the Western 
Front 

Norman Taurog, Skippy 

Frank Borzage, Bad Girl 

Frank Lloyd, Cavalcade 

Frank Capra, It Happened One Night 

John Ford, The Informer 

Frank Capra, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 

Leo McCarey, The Awful Truth 

Frank Capra, You Can’t Take It With You 

Victor Fleming, Gone With the Wind 


John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
John Ford, How Green Was My Valley 


William Wyler, Mrs. Miniver 

Michael Curtiz, Casablanca 

Leo McCarey, Going My Way 

Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 

William Wyler, The Best Years of Our 
Lives 

Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agreement 


John Huston, Treasure of Sierra Madre 


Joseph L. Mankiewicz, A Letter to Three 
Wives 


All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox 

An American in Paris, M-G-M 

The Greatest Show on Earth, Para- 
mount 

1953 From Here to Eternity, Columbia 


ACTRESS AND MOVIE 

Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven, 
Street Angel, Sunrise 

Mary Pickford, Coquette 

Norma Shearer, The Divorcee 

Marie Dressler, Min and Bill 

Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet 

Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory 

Claudette Colbert, If Happened One 
Night 

Bette Davis, Dangerous 

Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld 

Luise Rainer, The Good Earth 

Bette Davis, Jezebel 

Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind 

Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle 

Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver 

Jennifer Jones, The Song of Berna- 
dette 

Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight 

Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce 

Olivia de Havilland, To Each His 
Own 

Loretta Young, Farmer’s Daughter 

Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda 

Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress 

Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday 

Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 

Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little 
Sheba 

Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday 


ACTRESS (SUPPORTING ROLE) 

Gale Sondergaard, Anthony Adverse 

Alice Brady, In Old Chicago 

Fay Bainter, Jezebel 

Hattie McDaniel, Gone With the 
Wind 

Jane Darwell, The Grapes of Wrath 

Mary Astor, The Great Lie 

Teresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver 

Katina Paxinou, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls 

Ethel Barrymore, 
Lonely Heart 

Anne Revere, National Velvet 

Anne Baxter, The Razor’s Edge 


1952 


1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952. 
1953 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 None But the 
1945 
1946 


1947 Gentleman’s Agree- 


Celeste Holm, 
ment 

1948 Claire Trevor, Key Largo 

Mercedes McCambridge, All the 
King’s Men 

Josephine Hull, Harvey 

Kim Hunter, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 

Gloria Grahame, The Bad and the 
Beautiful 

Donna Reed, From Here to Eternity 


1949 


1950 
1951 


1952 
1953 


Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All About Eve 
George Stevens, A Place in the Sun * 
John Ford, The Quiet Man 


Fred asians From Here to Eternity 


ACTOR AND MOVIE ‘ 
Emil Jannings, The Way of All Flesh, The 
Last Command : 
Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona 
George Arliss, Disraeli 
Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul 
Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


Charles Laughton, Henry VII 
Clark Gable, It Happened One Night 


Victor McLaglen, The Informer 

Paul Muni, The Story of Louis Pasteur 
Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous 
Spencer Tracy, Boys Town Fe 
Robert Donat, Goodbye, Mr. Chips 2 
James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story a 
Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 

James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy 

Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 


Bing Crosby, Going My Way 

Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 

Fredric March, The Best Years of Our 
Lives 

Ronald Colman, A Double Life 

Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet 

Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men 

Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac 

Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen 


Gary Cooper, High Noon 


William Holden, Stalag 17 


ACTOR (SUPPORTING ROLE) 
Walter Brennan, Come and Get It 
Joseph Schildkraut, The Life of Emile Zola 
Walter Brennan, Kentucky 
Thomas Mitchell, Stagecoach 


Walter Brennan, The Westerner 

Donald Crisp, How Green Was My Valley 
Van Heflin, Johnny Eager 

Charles Coburn, The More the Merrier 


Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 


James Dunn, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 

Harold Russell, The Best Years of Our 
Lives 

Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 34th Street 


Walter 
Madre 
Dean Jagger, Twelve O’Clock High 


Huston, The Treasure of Sierra 


George Sanders, All About Eve 
Karl Malden, A Streetcar Named Desire 


Anthony Quinn, Viva Zapata! 


Frank Sinatra, From Here to Eternity 
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rf Other Academy Awards for 1953 


Art direction (black and white) : Cedric Gibbons, 
Edward Carfango, Julius Caesar. 


Art direction (color): Lyle Wheeler, George 
W. Davis, The Robe. 
Cinematography (black and white): Burnett 


Guffy, From Here to Eternity. 
Cinematography (color): Loyal Griggs, Shane. 
Costume design (black and white): Edith Head, 

Roman Holiday. 

Costume design (color): Charles Le Maire, Emil 

Santiago, The Robe. 


Documentary (feature): The Living Desert, 
Walt Disney-Buena Vista. 
Documentary (short subject): The Alaskan 


Eskimo, Walt Disney-RKO Radio. 

Film editing: William Lyon, From Here to 
Eternity. 

Honorary awards: Joseph I. Breen, Production 
Code Administration; Spyros Skouras, 20th 
Century-Fox; Pete Smith; Bell and Howell 
Co. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial 
Stevens. 

Music (score of drama or comedy): Bronislau 
Kaper, Lili. 

Music (score of musical picture): Alfred New- 
man, Call Me Madam, 

Music (song): ‘Secret Love” from Calamity 
Jane. 


Award: George 


Set decoration (black and white): Edwin B. 
Willis, Hugh Hunt, Julius Caesar. 

Set decoration (color): Walter M. Scott, Paul S. 
Fox, The Robe. 

Short subject (cartoon): Toot, Whistle, Plunk 
and Boom, Walt Disney-Buena Vista. 

Short subject (1-reel): Merry Wives of Windsor 
Overture, MGM-Johnny Green. 

Short subject (2-reel): Bear Country, 
Disney-RKO Radio. 

Sound recording: John P. Livadary, From Here 
to Eternity. 

Special effects: The War of the Worlds, Para- 
mount. 

Technical awards (Class 1): Henri Chretien, 
Earl Sponable, Sol Halprin, Lorin Grignon, 
Herbert Bragg, Carl Faulkner of 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox for CinemaScope; Fred Waller for 
Cinerama. 

Technical awards (Class 2): Reeves Soundcraft 
Corp. 

Technical awards (Class 3): Westrex Corp. 


Writing (motion-picture story): Ian McClellan 
Hunter, Roman Holiday. 


Writing (screenplay): Daniel Taradash, From 
Here to Eternity. 


Writing (story and screenplay): Charles Brack- 
ett, Walter Reisch, Richard Breen, Titanic. 


Walt 


New York Film Critics’ Awards 


(1—best motion picture; 2—best male performance; 3—best feminine performance; 4—best direction; 
5—best foreign film; 6—special award.) 


1940 1. The Grapes of Wrath, 20th Cent.- 
Fox 
2. Charles Chaplin, The Great Dic- 
tator (refused award) 
. Katharine Hepburn, The Phila- 
delphia Story 
John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
The Baker’s Wife (French) 
. Citizen Kane, RKO-Mercury 
. Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 
. Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 
. John Ford, How Green Was My 
Valley 
In Which We Serve, 
Coward 
2. James 
Dandy 
3. Agnes Moorehead, The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons 

4. John Farrow, Wake Island 
1. Watch on the Rhine, Warner Bros. 
2. Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 
3 
4 


1941 


1942 1. UA-Noel 


Cagney, Yankee Doodle 


1943 


. Ida Lupino, The Hard Way 
. George Stevens, 
Merrier 
1. Going My Way, Paramount 
2. Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 
3. Tallulah Bankhead, Lifeboat 
4. Leo McCarey, Going My Way 
1 
2 
3 


The More the 
1944 


1945 . The Lost Weekend, Paramount 


. Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 
. Ingrid Bergman, Spellbownd and 
The Bells of St. Mary’s 


4, Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 


5. (None) 
6. The True Glory and The Fighting 
Lady 
1946 1. The Best Years of Our Lives, 


Goldwyn-RKO Radio 

. Laurence Olivier, Henry V 

. Celia Johnson, Brief Encounter 

. William Wyler, The Best Years of 
Our Lives 

5. Open City (Italian) 


1. Gentleman’s 
Century-Fox 

. William Powell, Life With Father 

- Deborah Kerr, The Adventuress 
and Black Narcissus 

. Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment and Boomerang 

. To Live in Peace (Italian) 


. Treasure of Sierra Madre, Warner 
Bros. 

2. Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet 

3. Olivia de Havilland, The Snake 

4 
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1947 Agreement, 20th 


Fo PP WH 


1948 


Pit 

. John Huston, Treasure of Sierra 
Madre 

. Paisan (Italian) 

. All the King’s 
Columbia 


2. Broderick Crawford, All the King’s 
Men 


o 


1949 


Men, Rossen- 


8. Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress 

4, Carol Reed, The Fallen Idol 

5. The Bicycle Thief (Italian) 

1. All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox 

2. Gregory Peck, Twelve O’Clock 
High 

3. Bette Davis, All About Eve 

4. Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All About 
Eve 

5. Ways of Love (Franco-Italian) 

1. A Streetcar Named Desire, Warner 
Bros. 

2. Arthur Kennedy, Bright Victory 

3. Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 

4, Elia Kazan, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 


1950 


1951 


5. Miracle in Milan (Italian) 

1. High Noon, United Artists 

2. Ralph Richardson, Breaking the 
Sound Barrier 

3. Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little 
Sheba 

4. Fred Zinneman, High Noon 

5 

1 

2 


1952 


. Forbidden Games (French) 

. From Here to Eternity, Columbia 

- Burt Lancaster, 
Eternity 


1953 
From Here to 
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. Fred Zinnemann, From, Here to 
Eternity 

. Justice Is Done (French) 

. A Queen Is Crowned (JARO) and 
The Conquest of Everest (JARO) 


ou 


New York Drama Critics’ Circle Awards 


1935-36 Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson 
1936-37 High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson 
1937-38 Of Mice and Men, by John Stein- 
beck 
Shadow and Substance, by Paul 
Vincent Carroll? 
1938-39 (No award) 
The White Steed, by Paul Vincent 
Carroll? 
1939-40 The Time of Your Life, by William 
Saroyan 
1940-41 Watch on the Rhine, by Lillian 
Hellman 
The Corn Is Green, by Emlyn Wil- 
liams? 
1941-42 (No award) 
Blithe Spirit, by Noel Coward? 
1942-43 The Patriots, by Sidney Kingsley 
1943-44 (No award) 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel, by 
Franz Werfel-S. N. Behrman? 
1944-45 The Glass Menagerie, by Tennessee 
Williams 
1945-46 (No award) 
Carousel, by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein? 
1946-47 All My Sons, by Arthur Miller 
No Exit, by Jean-Paul Sartre? 
Brigadoon, by Lerner and Loewe? 
1947-48 A Streetcar Named Desire, by Ten- 
nessee Williams 
The Winslow Boy, by Terence Rat- 
tigan! 
1948-49 Death of a Salesman, by Arthur 
Miller 


1 Citation for best foreign play. 
Christopher Isherwood's Berlin Stortes. 


2 Citation for best musical. 
6 For ‘“‘distinguished and original contribution to the theater."’ 


The Madwoman of Chaillot, by 
Jean Giraudoux—Maurice Valency? 
South Pacific, by Rodgers, Ham- 
, merstein, and Joshua Logan? 
1949-50 The Member of the Wedding, by 
Carson McCullers 
The Cocktail Party, by T. S. Eliot1 
The Consul, by Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti? 
1950-51 Darkness 
Kingsley? 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, by 
Christopher Fry} 
Guys and Dolls, by Abe Burrows, 
Jo Swerling, and Frank Loesser? 


1951-52 I Am a Camera, by John Van 
Druten‘ 
Venus Observed, by Christopher 
Fry? 
Pal Joey, by Richard Rodgers, 
Lorenz Hart and John O’Hara? 
Don Juan in Hell, by George Ber- 
nard Shaw® 
1952-53 Picnic, by William Inge 
The Love of Four Colonels, by 
Peter Ustinov! 
Wonderful Town, by Jos. Fields, 
Jerome Chodorov, Betty Comden, 
Adolph Green, Leonard Bernstein? 
1958-54 The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
by John Patrick 
Ondine, by Jean Giraudoux? 
The Golden Apple, by John La- 
touche and Jerome Moross? 


at Noon, by Sidney 


3 Based on a novel by Arthur Koestler. 4 Based on 


Awards by Music Critics’ Circle of New York 


1941-42 Symphony No. 3, by William Schu- 
man. 

1942-43 Symphony No. 1, by Paul Creston 

1943-44 Jeremiah Symphony, by Leonard 
Bernstein 

1944-45 Symphony No. 2, by Walter Piston 


1945-46 Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, 
by Samuel Barber 

1946-47 Symphony No. 3, by Aaron Cop- 
land 
Quartet No. 2, by Ernest Bloch? 


. Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday 
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1947-48 Symphony No. 3, by Wallingford Bel Aig Symphony, by Benjamin 
‘ Riegger — ritten 
1948-49 ViFiation. Chaconne and Finale, Judith, by William Schuman® 
r by Norman Dello Joio 1952 Piano Concerto, by Alexei Haieff* 
4 1949-50 Symphony No. 2, by Roger Sessions Stabat Mater, by Francis Poulenc® 
String Quartet (1949), by Leon Septet, by Paul Hindemith? 
Kirchner? 1953 Concerto Grosso No. 2, by Ernest 
19512 Short Symphony, by Howard Bloch? 
“ai Swanson? Tom O’Bedlam, by Jacob Avshalo- 
a" Comedy on the Bridge, by Bohu- moff5 
slav Martinu* Quartet No. 3, by Ernest Bloch? 


1 Award for chamber music. 2 Covered the period from Oct. 1950 through 1951. In this voting, works by Euro- 
pean composers were open to consideration for the first time. No chamber-music award was made. In addition to the 
awards shown, 4 special award was given jointly to NBC and to Gian-Carlo Menotti for the television opera Amahl 
ano the Night Visitors. * Award for orchestral music. «Award for opera. * Award for choral music. © Award for 
‘music for the dance. 


The Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of New York University, is an open-air 
colonnade with busts and tablets for 81 of the 83 persons so far honored for national achievements. New names 
are voted on every five years by a College of Electors of approximately 100 men and women from all the states. 
To be elected to the Hall of Fame, an individual must have been dead more than 25 years (before 1922, the stipu- 
lation was 10 years), must have been a citizen of the U. S., and must receive a majority vote. Nominations may 
be made by any citizen. The next election will be in 1955. 


Names Elected Names Elected 
John Adams (statesman) 1900 James Kent (jurist) 1900 
John Quincy Adams (statesman) 1905 Sidney Lanier (poet) 1945 
Louis Agassiz (naturalist) 1915 Robert E. Lee (military officer) 1900 
Susan B. Anthony (reformer) 1950 Abraham Lincoln (statesman) 1900 
John James Audubon (naturalist) 1900 Henry W. Longfellow (poet) 1900 
George Bancroft (historian) 1910 James Russell Lowell (poet) ~ 1905 
Henry Ward Beecher (clergyman) 1900 Mary Lyon (educator) 1905 
Alexander Graham Bell (inventor) 1950 James Madison (statesman) 1905 
Daniel Boone (explorer) 1915 Horace Mann (educator) 1900 
Edwin Booth (actor) 1925 John Marshall (jurist) 1900 
Phillips Brooks (clergyman) 1910 Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 1930 
William Cullen Bryant (poet) 1910 Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 1905 
William Ellery Channing (clergyman) 1900 James Monroe (statesman) 1930 
Rufus Choate (lawyer) 1915 Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 1990 
Henry Clay (statesman) 1900 William T. G. Morton (dentist) 1920 
Samuel L. Clemens (author) 1920 John Lothrop Motley (historian) 1910 
Grover Cleveland (statesman) 1935 Simon Newcomb (astronomer) 1935 
James Fenimore Cooper (author) 1910 Thomas Paine (author) 1945 
Peter Cooper (philanthropist) 1900 Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 1920 
Charlotte S. Cushman (actress) 1915 Francis Parkman (historian) 1915 
James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 1920 George Peabody (philanthropist) 1900 
Jonathan Edwards (clergyman) 1900 William Penn (colonizer) 1935 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (author) 1900 Edgar Allan Poe (author) 1910 
David G. Farragut (naval officer) 1900 Walter Reed (surgeon) 1945 
Stephen C. Foster (song composer) 1940 Theodore Roosevelt (statesman ) 1950 
Benjamin Franklin (statesman) 1900 Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 1920 
Robert Fulton (inventor) 1900 William T. Sherman (army officer) 1905 
Josiah Willard Gibbs* (physicist) 1950 Joseph Story (jurist) 1900 
William Crawford Gorgas (physician) 1950 Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 1910 
Ulysses S, Grant (statesman) 1900 Gilbert Charles Stuart (painter) 1900 
Asa Gray (botanist) 1900 Booker T. Washington (educator) 1945 
Alexander Hamilton (statesman) 1915 George Washington (statesman) 1900 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (author) 1900 Daniel Webster (statesman) 1900 
Joseph Henry (physicist) 1915 J. A. McNeill Whistler (painter) 1930 
Patrick Henry (statesman) 1920 Walt Whitman (poet) 1930 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (author) 1910 Eli Whitney (inventor) 1900 
Mark Hopkins (educator) 1915 John Greenleaf Whittier (poet) 1905 
Elias Howe (inventor) 1915 Emma Willard (educator) 1905 
Washington Irving (author) 1900 Frances Elizabeth Willard (reformer) 1910 
Andrew Jackson (statesman) 1910 Roger Williams (clergyman) 1920 
Thomas Jefferson (statesman) 1900 Woodrow Wilson* (statesman) 1950 
John Paul Jones (naval officer) 1925 


* Not yet represented by a bust and tablet. 
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Famous Firsts in Aviation 


HOUGH Man succeeded in making pow- 
OP tea flight only a half century ago, his 
dreams of flying go back to mythology. 


The principle of jet propulsion, for ex- 
ample, was understood and put into design 
form some 2,000 years ago by Hero, an 
Alexandrian philosopher. And as far back 
as A.D. 1232 Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 
attack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
1480, Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 
what we now call helicopters. 


Man’s first aeronautical successes came 
in balloons. 


1782—First balloon flight. Jacques and Jo- 
seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 
up a small smoke-filled balloon about 
mid-November. 


1783—First hydrogen-filled balloon flight. 
Jacques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 
supervised construction by A. J. and M. 
N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 
which was filled with hydrogen. It got up 
to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 
mi. in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 

1783—First human balloon flights. A 
Frenchman, Jean Pilatre de Rozier, made 
the first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 
15). With the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
Pilatre de Rozier made the first free 
flight, reaching a peak altitude of about 
500 ft., and traveling about 5%4 mi. in 
20 min. (Nov. 21). 


1784—First powered balloon. Gen. Jean 
Baptiste Marie Meusnier developed the 
first propeller-driven and elliptically- 
shaped balloon—the crew cranking three 
propellers on a common shaft to give 
the craft a speed of about 3 mi. per hr. 


1784—First woman to fly. Mme. Thible, a 
French opera singer (June 4). 


1793—First balloon flight in America. Jean 
Pierre Blanchard, a French pilot, made 
it from Philadelphia to near Woodbury, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., in a little over 
45 min. (Jan. 9). 


1794—First military use of the balloon. 
Jean Marie Coutelle, using a balloon 
built for the French Army, made two 4 
hr. observation ascents. The military 
value of the ascents seems to have been 
in damage to the enemy’s morale. 


179%—First parachute jump. André-Jacques 
Garnerin dropped from about 6,500 ft. 
over Monceau Park in Paris in @ 23-ft. 
diameter ‘chute made of white canvas 
with a basket attached (Oct. 22). 


1843—First air transport company. In Lon- 
don, William S. Henson and John String- 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. 24). 
It failed. : 


1852—First dirigible. Henri Giffard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi, per hr. on a 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24). 


1860—First aerial photographers, Samuel 
Archer King and William Black made 
two photos of Boston, still in existence. 


1872—First gas-engine powered dirigible. 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, flew 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en- 
gine running on coal gas drawn from the 
supporting bag. 

1873—First transatlantic attempt. The New 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the at- 
tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. balloon 
carrying a lifeboat. A rip in the bag 
during inflation brought collapse of the 
balloon and the project. 


1897—First successful metal dirigible. An 
all-metal dirigible, designed by David 
Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off from 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, powered 
by a 16-hp. Daimler engine, got several 
miles before leaking gas caused it to 
crash (Nov. 13). 


1900—First Zeppelin flight, Germany’s 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin flew the 
first of his long series of rigid-frame air- 
ships. It attained a speed of 18 mi. per 
hr. and got 34% mi. before its steering 
gear failed (July 2). 

1903—First successful heavier-than-air 
machine flight. Aviation was really born 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
When Orville Wright crawled to his 
prone position between the wings of the 
biplane he and his brother Wilbur had 
built, opened the throttle of their home- 
made 12-hp. engine and took to the air. 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later that 
day, in one of four flights, Wilbur stayed 
up 59 sec. and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 17). 


'1904—First airplane maneuvers. Orville 
Wright made the first turn with an air- 
plane (Sept. 15); 5 days later his brother 
Wilbur made the first complete circle. 


1905—First airplane flight over half an 
hour. Orville Wright kept his craft up 
83 min. 17 sec. (Oct, 4.). 
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1906—First European airplane flight. Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 
a heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 
Field, Paris (Sept. 13). 


1908—First airplane fatality. Lt. Thomas E. 
Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in a group of officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft. with Orville Wright 
when the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 
of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 
injuring Wright (Sept. 17). 

1910—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fly in 1909, received ticket 
No. 36 on March 8. 


1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 
Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 
The following January he reversed the 
process, flying from Camp Selfridge to 
the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 
in San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 


1911—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
Quimby, a magazine writer, who got 
ticket No. 37. 

1913—First multi-engined aircraft. Built 
and flown by Igor Ivan Sikorsky while 
still in his native Russia. 


1914—First aerial combat. In August, Allied 
and German pilots and observers started 
shooting at each other with pistols and 
rifles—with negligible results. 


1915—First air raids on England. German 
Zeppelins started dropping bombs on 
four English communities (Jan. 19). 


1918—First U. S. air squadron. The U. 8. 
Army Air Corps made its first independ- 
ent raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 
planes (British-designed) powered with 
400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
gines (Apr. 8). 


1918—First regular airmail service. Oper- 
ated for the Post Office Department by 
the Army, the first regular service was 
inaugurated with one round trip a day 
(except Sunday) between Washington, 
D. C., and New York City (May 15). 


1919—First transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 
one of four Curtiss flying boats com- 


manded by Lt. Comdr. Albert C. Read, - 


reached Lisbon, Port. (May 27) after 
hops from Trepassy Bay, Nfd. to Horta, 
Azores (May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 
(May 20). The Liberty-powered craft 
was piloted by Walter Hinton. 


1919—First nonstop transatlantic flight. 
Capt. John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whit- 
ten Brown, British World War I fiyers, 
made the 1,900 mi. from St. John’s, Nfd. 
to Clifden, Ire., in 16 hr. 12 min. in a 
Vickers-Vimy bomber with two 350-hp. 
Rolis-Royce engines (June 15-16). 


1919—First lighter-than-air transatlantic 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, com- 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, left 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) and 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr. 
later. The eastbound trip was made in 
75 hr.-(completed July 13). 


1919—First scheduled passenger service 
(using airplanes). Aircraft Travel and 
Transport inaugurated London-Paris 
service (Aug. 25). Later the company 
started the first trans-channel mail serv- 
ice on the same route (Nov. 10). 


1921—First naval vessel sunk by aircraft. 
Two battleships being scrapped by treaty 
were sunk by bombs dropped from Army 
planes in demonstration put on by Brig. 
Gen. William S. Mitchell (July 21). 


1921—First helium balloon. The C-7, non- 
rigid Navy dirigible was first to use non- 
inflammable helium as lifting gas, mak- 
ing a flight from Hampton Roads, Va., 
to Washington, D. C. (Dec. 1). 


1922—First member of Caterpillar Club. 
Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) Harold Harris 
bailed out of a crippled plane he was 
testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 
(Oct. 20), and became the first man to 
join the Caterpillar Club—those whose 
lives have been saved by parachute. 

1923—First nonstop transcontinental flight. 
Lts. John A. Macready and Oakley Kelly 
flew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonstop 
from New York to San Diego, a distance 
of just over 2,500 mi. in 26 hr. 50 min. 
(May 2-3). 

1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de la 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematician, 
made the first successful flight in a 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June 9). 

1924—First round-the-world flight. Four 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps took off from Seattle 
under command of Maj. Frederick Martin 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of the 
planes (Lt. Lowell Smith’s and Lt. Erik 
Nelson’s) landed in Seattle after a cir- 
cuitous route—one source saying 26,345 
mi., another saying 27,553 mi. 

1926—First polar flight. Then-Lt. Cmdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, acting as navigator, and 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a trimotor 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, 
over the North Pole and back in 1514-hr. 
flight (May 8-9). 

1927—First solo transatlantic flight. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh lifted his 
Wright-powered Ryan monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Louis, from Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
to stay aloft 33 hr. 39 min. and cover 
3,600 mi. to Le Bourget Field outside 
Paris (May 20-21). 

1927—First transatlantic passenger. Charles 
A. Levine was piloted by Clarence D. 
Chamberlin from Roosevelt Field, L. I., 


to Eisleben, Ger., in a Wright-powered 
Bellanca (June 4-5), 


Aviation — 


1928—First east-west transatlantic cross- 
ing. Baron Guenther von Huenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Irish Capt. James Fitzmaurice, left 
Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. Rescued. 
1928—First U. S.—Australia flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, and two 
American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
Oakland to Brisbane. They went via 
Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
motor Fokker (May 31-—June 8). 
1928—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
Carl Ben Eielson, flew from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 
1929—First of the endurance records. With 
Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
and Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
air, remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
Los Angeles (Jan. 1-7). 
1929—First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
little proved the feasibility of instrument 
flying when he took off and landed en- 
tirely on instruments (Sept. 24). 
1929—First rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
Opel, German auto maker, stayed aloft 
in his small rocket-powered craft for 
75 sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 30). 
1929—First South Pole flight. Comdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
pilot, Harold I. June, radio operator, and 
Capt. A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
a trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
‘Whales, Little America, over the South 
Pole and back (Nov. 28-29). 
1930—First Paris-New York nonstop flight. 
Dieudonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
French pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 
Breguet biplane from Le Bourget Field 
to Valley Stream, L. I., in 37 hr. 18 min. 
(Sept. 2-3). 
1931—First flight into the stratosphere. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 
and Charles Knipfer, ascended in a bal- 
loon from Augsburg, Ger., and reached a 
height of 51,793 ft. in a 17-hr. flight that 
terminated on a glacier near Innsbruck, 
Austria (May 27). 
1931—First nonstop transpacific flight. 
Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn took 
off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min. 
(Oct. 4-3). 
1932—-First woman’s transatlantic solo. 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland 
in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21). 
1932—First westbound transatlantic solo. 
James A. Mollison, British pilot, took a 
de Havilland Puss Moth from Portmar- 
nock, Ire., to Pennfield, N. B. (Aug. 18). 
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1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold 
three international records at the same 
time—speed, distance, altitude—was em- 
ployed by N. Y.-New England Airways. 
1933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
15,596 mi. around the world in 7 days 
18 hr. 4914 min. (July 15-22). 
1937—First successful helicopter. Hanna 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr. 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully- 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). 
1939—First turbojet flight. Just before 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by 
a Heinkel S3B turbojet (Aug. 27). 
1942—-First American jet plane flight. Rob- 
ert Stanley, chief pilot for Bell Aircraft 
Corp., flew the Bell XP-59 Airacomet at 
Muroc Army Base, Calif. (Oct. 1). 
1947—First piloted supersonic flight in an 
airplane. Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U. S. 
Air Force, flew the X-1, rocket-powered 
research plane built by Bell Aircraft 
Corp., faster than the speed of sound at 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. (Oct. 14). 
1949—First round-the-world nonstop flight. 
Capt. James Gallagher and USAF crew 
of 13 flew a Boeing B-50A Superfortress 
around the world nonstop from Ft. 
Worth, Tex., returning to same point; 
23,452 mi. in 94 hr. 1 min., with 4 aerial 
refuelings enroute (Feb. 27—Mar. 2). 
1950—First nonstop transatlantic jet flight. 
Col. David C. Schilling (USAF) flew 
3,300 mi. from England to Limestone, 
Maine, in 10 hr. 1 min. (Sept. 22). 
1950—First jet-plane battle. Four U. N. 
jets attacked by 8 to 12 Communist jets 
near Sinuiju, Korea. One enemy jet re- 
ported shot down and another damaged; 
no U.N. losses (Nov. 8). 
1951—First solo across North Pole. 
Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a converted 
P-51 (May 29). 
1952—-First jetliner service. De Havilland 
Comet flight inaugurated by BOAC be- 
tween London and Rome (Apr. 21). 
Round trip: 4 hr. 46 min. flying time. 


1952—First launching of fighter plane from 
bomber. Jet fighter plane was launched 
from inside B-26 bomber (announced by 
Air Force Apr. 22). 

1952—First transatlantic helicopter flight. 
Capt. Vincent H. McGovern and 1st Lt. 
Harold W. Moore piloted 2 Sikorsky 
H-19s from Westover, Mass., to Prest- 
wick, Scot. (3,410 mi.). Trip was made 
in 5 steps, with flying time of 42 hr. 
25 min. (July 15-31). 

1952—First transatlantic round trip in 
same day. British Canberra twin-jet 
bomber flew from Aldergrove, N. Ire., 
to Gander, Nfld., and back in 7 hr. 59 
min. flying time (Aug. 26). 
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International Airplane Records 
Source: National Aeronautic Association. 


(over 3-kilometer—1.864 mi. course)}——_——_____— 
Place 


Speed (mph) Date Type plane 
266.58 Nov. 4, '23 Curtiss 
278.48 Dec. 11, '24 Ferbois 
294.38 Sept. 5, ’32 ener 
304.98 Sept. 4, 133 Wedell-Williams 
314.32 Dec. 25, '34 Caudron 
352.39 | Sept. 13, ’35 Hughes Special 
379.63 Nov. 11, '37 BF-113R 
469.22 Apr. 26, '39 ME-109R 
606.25 Nov. 7, '45 Gloster Meteor IV 
615.78 Sept. 7, '46 Gloster Meteor 
650.80 Aug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 
670.98 Sept. 15, 48 North American F-86A 
698.51 Nov. 19, 52 North American F-86D 
755,15 They AL) ee 


Pilot 


Lt. Williams (U.S.A.) 

Adj. Bonnet (France) 

Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U.S.A.) 
James R. Wedell (U.S.A.) 
Raymond Delmotte (France) 
Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) 
Herman Wurster (Germany) 
Fritz Wendel (Germany) 

Gp. Capt. H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) 


Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) 
Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U.S.A.) 


Maj. R. L. Johnson (USAF) 
Capt. James S. Nash (USAF) 
Lt. Col. F. K. Everest, Jr. (USAF) 


Mineola 

Istres 

Cleveland 
Glenview, III. 
Istres 

Santa Anna 
Augsburg 
Augsburg 

Herne Bay 

Little Hampton 
Muroc AF, Calif. 
Muroc AF, Calif. 
Salton Sea, Calif. 
Salton Sea, Calif. 


no EL NE rE I a a en ae sated Reh Sich Re baci all AST RS tia banka (Bein DS 
(Fastest U. S. transcontinental—Col. W. W. Milikan, North American F-86F-25 from Los Angeles International 
Airport to Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y.—2,445.9 mi., in 4 hrs. 6 min., 16 sec., average speed 595.9 mph.—Jan. 2, 1954.) 


Distance (mi.) Date 
3,352.91 Oct. 28-29, '26 
3,910.90 June 4-6, '27 
4,466.57 July 3-5, '28 
4,911.93 Sept. 27-29, '29 
§,011.35 July 28-30, '31 
5,656.93 Aug. 5-7, '33 © 
6,305.66 July 12-14, '37 
7,158.44 Nov. 5-7, '38 
7,916.00 Nov. 19-20, '45 

11,235.60 Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 46 


Distance 
Crew 


Lt. Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) 

Clarence D. Chamberlin, C. A. Levine (U.S.A.) 
Majs. A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (Italy) 

Costes & Bellonte (France) 

Russel N. Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) 
Maurice Rossi, Paul Codos (France) 

Col. M. Gromov, Youmachevy, Daniline (U.S.S.R.) 
Sqd. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) 

Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot, 

Lt. Col. G, R. Stanley, copilot (U.S.A.) 

Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, Comdrs. Eugene P. 
Ranklin, Walter S, Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A. 
Tabeling (U.S.A.) 


Perth, Australia 


From To 
Le Bourget Jask 
New York Eisleben, Germany 
Rome Touros 
Le Bourget Moulant 
New York Istanbul 
New York Ryack 
Moscow San Jacinto, Calif. 
Ismalia (Suez) Darwin 
Guam Washington, D. C. 


Columbus, Ohio 


(Longest light airplane distance and longest solo, international—William P. Odom, U. 8. Beech Bonanza (185 hp.) 
from Honolulu, Hawaii to Teterboro, N. J., 4,957.24 mi., March 8-9, 1949.) 


Distance (Closed Course) 


Distance (mi.) Date Crew Place 
2,895.970 Aug. 3-5, '27 Edzard & Ristics (Germany) Dessau 
4,763.800 June 1-2, '28 Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (Italy) Casal e del Paati 
4,988.969 Dec. 15-17 '30 Costos & Codos (France) Istres 
§,088.267 May 31—June 2, '30 Maj. U. Maddalena & Lt. F. Cecconi (Italy) Montecelio 
6,444.881 June 7-10, '31 J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) Istres 
6,587.441 Mar. 23-26, '32 Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) Oran 
7,239.588 May 13-15, '38 Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) Kisarasu 
8,037.899 July 30—Aug. J, '39 Angelo Tondi, Roberto Dagasso, Rome 

Ferrucio Vignoli (Italy) 
8,854.308 Aug. 1-2, '47 Lt. Col. 0. F. Lassiter (U.S.) Tampa, Fla. 
Capt. W. J. Valentine (U.S.) 
Altitude 

Height (feet) Date Crew Place 
38,419 July 25, '27 Lt. C. C. Champion (U,S.A.) Washington 
41,795 May 26, '29 Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) Dessau 
43,166 June 4,'30 Lt. Apollo Soucek (U.S.A.) Washington 
43,976 Sept. 16, '32 Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) Filton, Bristol 
44,819 Sept. 28, '33 G. Lemoine (France) Villacoublay 
47,352 April 11, '34 Com. Renato Donati (Italy) Rome 
49,994 Sept. 28, 36 Sqd. Ldr. S. R. D, Swain (Gr. Britain) South Farnborough 
53,937 June 30, '37 Fl. Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) Farnborough 
56,046 Oct. 22, '38 Col. Mario Pezzi (Italy) Montecelio 
59,445* Mar. 23, '48 John Cunningham (Gr. Britain) Hatfield 
63,668* May 4,’53 Walter F. Gibb (Gr. Britain) Bristol 


* Jet-propelled aircraft. 


Absolute Altitude—72,394.795 ft. Capts. Orvil Anderson & Albert Stevens, 


8. D., in balloon. 


M. Davis, copit : 
Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946, Boeing B-29. 


U. 8., Nov. 11, 1935 from Rapid City 
U.S. Airplane Record—47,91 . woes x t \ 
Barrier, C. B, Webster, F/O P. Morrissetti, (B10 wa Rom. Monat) 
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Helicopter Records 
Source: National Aeronautic Association. 


DISTANCE, AIRLINE 


International & U. S.: 1,217.14 mi. 

Elton J. Smith (U. S.) in Bell 47-D1 
helicopter powered by 200-hp. Frank- 
lin; from Ft. Worth, Tex., to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. 


DISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT 


International & U. S.: 621.369 mi. 

Majs. D. H. Jensen & W. C. Dodds (U. 5S.) 
in Sikorsky R-5A powered by 450-hp. 
Pratt & Whitney; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
14, 1946. 


ALTITUDE 


International and U. S.: 22,110 ft. 

Capt. Russell M. Dobyns (USAF) in 
Piasecki YH-21 powered by 1,425-hp. 
Wright; Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1953. 


MAXIMUM SPEED 


International and U. S.: 146.763 mph. 

Capt. Russell M. Dobyns (USAF) in 
Piasecki YH-21 powered by 1,425-hp. 
Wright; Vandalia, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1953. 


SPEED FOR 100 K.M. (CLOSED COURSE) 


International & U. S.: 122.749 mph. 

Harold E. Thompson (U. S.) in Sikorsky 
S-52-1 powered by 245-hp. Franklin; 
Milford, Conn., May 6, 1949. 


SPEED FOR 1,000 KILOMETERS IN A 
CLOSED CIRCUIT (621 MILES) ~ 
International & U. S.: 66.642 mph. 
Majs. D. H. Jensen & W. C. Dodds (U. 8S.) 
in Sikorsky R-5A powered by 450-hp. 
Pratt & Whitney; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
14, 1946. 


Certificated U. S. Airplane Pilots 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Airline Com- 

Year Total transport mercial Private 
1938 rae <e- 22,983 1,159 7,839 13,985 
M9397 ee os 33,706 1,197 11,677 20,832 
194058.85.0 69,829 1,431 18,791 49,607 
TET ts elie 129,947 1,587 34,578 93,782 
GY bee eo 166,626 2,177 55,760 108,689 
19438 Pees 173,206 2,315 63,940 106,951 
1948 Face 183,383 3,046 68,449 111,888 
19450 Se cuce 296,895 5,815 162,873 128,207 
1L98G see sce 400,061 7,654 203,251 189,156 
IQAT EC IREE 433,2411 7,059! 181,912! 244,2701 
1948 x.(eveee 491,3062 7,7622 176,8452 306,6992 
1949.2: 525,174 9,025 187,769 328,380 
1951325 S3..,- 580,574 10,813 197,000 371,861 
1952685 3537. 573,597 10,898 191,523. 371,176 
19535, 2 647,865 12,316 193,964 376,849 

1 Ag of April 1, 1948. 2As of May 1, 1949. % Total 


active and inactive as of Dec. 31, 1951. ‘Total active 

and inactive as 359 July 1, 1952. 5 "Total active and inac- 
ee Lon of- July 1, 1953. NOTE: No figures available 
‘or 0. 


U. S. Scheduled Airlines, 1953 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Certificated Revenue 
aes route passenger 
Airline mileage! miles, 19532 
eas Domestic (Trunk) 
Sota stapainfateve pteleinis cte\ercia(ake 19,981 3,210,483, 000 
Capital eee er ee 10,992 463,025,000 > 
Colonial aed 7,370 695,003,000 
Seneee smile #igipielais/viwiy nice #/aie=s ] 433 91 324 000 
Continental’ pe.).5.555- ecko, 4,469 147,508,000 
i SSRN Oats cca eee 4 13,309 693,945,000 
ations). en, ee 18,291 2,309,267,000 
N Oe a ee ey 2,715 572,369 000 
lortheastte oe . ccen ss eee 3,058 91,398,000 
Northwestercctctce soe ae 10,594 719,509,000 
Trans World (TWA).......... 15,661 2,370,019,000 
Pareles aa 16,090 2,246,429,000 
Tides. ck oe 5,526 359,115,000 
ee 129,488 14,297,581,000 
Local Service 
Allegheny)... fists eenckuaee 2,637 31,235,000 
Bonanza.....-.....-.-----.. 1,333 15,245,000 
Dratiiiiee cements eee 1,682 10,689,000 
Corttt al beeper eee er ele ee 1,499 6,315,000 
FYONUGN icetiet - ieee serene 4,397 32,389,000 
Helicopter (Chicago)......... 313. (4 ee 
Helicopter (Los Angeles) 435 |, ee 
Helicopter (New York)........ 458 26,000 
Lake Contral 2) 25:21. saree 1,499 8,347,000 
Mohawks... 2s sae wrens 1,250 27,116,000 
Nort Centrale. terrace sccty 3,135 37,626,000 
Ozark Seige Bi kepes sack 2,632 20,343,000 
Piedmont 5 ge a = I ee 2,992 56, 769,000 
PIOMCON see acters terete cece en asees 2,027 40,750,000 
SOUTBEINE Wz. Aes ater saree 1,912 19,287,000 
SOUT WESE ocr. tee tie = Ae 1,272 34,752,000 
WSANS- 2 OX4Ss stoic ates Sesto erconne 3,423 20,934,000 
West Coast. a2c.c iotere < oe sects? 2,070 28,880,000 
Wiggins, En Wik os) lect || ae 177,000 
Total.........22-.020e00. 34,966 390,880,000 
Foreign or Overseas 
ARIGTICAN 5 ccc sn vce yas oes? 1,538 79,488,000 
Brant Pe dct onic eed 7,870 76,670,000 
Caribbean. ...3..2522.sc-sae 460 9,746,000 
Colonial: 5. 0:2%<:s:dtd\s <jejatetees 2,030 40,197,000 
Delta? 25). 6.2% a. Aste sero 3,270 42,575,000 
Bastern ess Shanes eee 3,570 189,688,000 
Hawaitan si; tes, feei2) ees 379 52,059,000 
Mackey s5.022:::.bnease cee: 230 3,602,000 
Wid Seb 5, seis terse genes tay Ray 164 () 
National: af -so0s ee < Sans 114 45,636,000 
Northwest... 255 cte,c.ce-.s.0, ais 15,139 131,664,000 
Pan American's... ccsccl= os <1 149,283 1,980,378,000 
Panagtave rcs ater 0s tee 10,421 136,038,000 
Resort Airlines.............. © 6,077,000 
THETSA HTH ae, ee eRe ote 379 19,789,000 
AVANS-WOLG' oes ccs s ose vc.s00 29,728 509,998,000 
United nee hoe seid ascies sees 2,898 139,046,000 
UMCAse es ccristecc cs ceces 378 837,000 
Westeriaya.sess- <cictingene ss 1,640 () 
Ota. scvievreatensoees toes 229,491 3,463,488,000 


1As of Dec. 31, 1953. _?2Calendar year. 3 Chicago 
and Southern merged with Delta May 1, 1953. Passenger- 
mile data includes C & § for Jan i= —Apr. 53. 
4 Includes Catalina Air Transport, 47 miles. 5 Renewal 
denied; service terminated Aug. 1, 1953. Passenger-miles 
shown are Jan. italy 81, 1953. ¢ Operations not started. 
7 Certified route mileage not compiled. Cruise carrier. 
8 Route to Mexico not operating. 


m Informe 


Important American Aircraft Types 


Cruis- | 
Bs, Name or No: and Engine High ing Gross Span | 
s Manufacturer! model no: Seats make engine hp: speed speed weight ft. im: ft: im: | 


\ Executive, Transport 


Aero Des. & Eng. Co........ 520 5 — 21yce G@0-435-C2 260... ak. 5,500 43 10 34 0 
Beech A. Corp............. 50 (Twin Bonanza) 6 2 Lycoming 713 | ee 5,500 45 3 31 6 
et D-18S 4-10 2P&WR-985 450 256 205 8,500 47 7 33 11% 
Boeing Airplane Co......... Stratocruiser 57-92 4P&WR-4360 3,500 351 312 142,500 141 3 110 4 

Consolidated Vultee A. Corp.| 240 36-42 2P&WR-2800 2,100 320 285 42,500 91 9 74 8 
340 46 2P:RWCBIG 2400° ~.o°°... a7 0 Se es alee 

Douglas A. C.............. DC-3 30 2P&WSI1C3G 1,050 257 211 25,200 95 0 64 5% 
4 DC-4 48-58 4P&WR-2000 1,450 300 250 73,000 117 6 AE 
; DC-6 48-66 4P&WR-2800 2,400 360 311 97,200 117 6 100 7 

DC-6B 47-88 4P&WR-2800 2,400 ... ... 107,000 .. .. es 
DC-7 70-99 4 Wright 972 3250.) RE 122,200 S17 “6 een 
Lockheed A. Corp.......... Constellation 34-64 4 Wright R-3350 2,500 354 300 107,000 123 0 95 3 
1049 91 4Wr975C18CB-12,800 ... ... 120,000 .... ee 
1049C 99 4 Wright 972 3250 x parc hd3,000_1123 toon dies 

G. L. Martin Co:......... 202 42 2P&WR-2800 2,400 312 286 42,750 93 3% 71 4 

404 5222 Pi WCBIG— 2,400) 4.227) a5 MOD 5." <6 

Personal 

Aeronca A. Corp........... Sedan 4 1 Continental 145 129 114 2,050 37 6 Zo 

Champion 2 1 Continental 90 110 100 1,06° 3°27 21 6 
Beech A. Corp............. Bonanza 4 = 1 Continental 185 184 170 262 _ 32° 10 += Tee 
CassnaA. C..........5..5. 140 2 = 1 Continental 90 125+ 1054+ 1,500 33 4 21 6 
170 4 1 Continental 145 140+ 1204 2,200 36 0 25 0 
180 4 1 Continental 225 a) no Sees 2,550 36 0 25min 
195 5 1 Jacobs S007 Got TAL R350 el We Pea. 

Engrg. & Research Corp.....| Ercoupe 2 1 Continental 85 120 110 1,400 30 0 20 9 

Helio A. Corp.............. H-391 4 1 Lycoming +: ie rota ZB) aoe ck 27 3 

Piper A. Corp.............. Cub PA-11 2 1 Continental 90 112 100 ps NS TS 224 

Clipper 4 1 Continental 1S 125 ti? 1,650 29 3 20 1 
Piper-Stinson 4 1 Franklin 165 133 130 2,400 34 0 Zoe 
Super Cub 2 1 Continental 90. ieccuaiens 1 SOQ aes See okies 
Pacer 4 1 Lycoming 125 LSUO Lek . 
Tri-Pacer 4 1 Lycoming 125 R002 ee ae 
Apache PA-23 4 2 Lycoming 15Aicms RPO ee 3,000) OF they 21-3 
Ryan Aero. Co............. Navion 4 1 Continental 205 163 155 2,750 33 4% 27 3 
MMIUYETOI Ns. Oo cos se oer a Traveler 2 1 Continental 85 aveh $8 tee 1,200 Sam oat 
Sportsman 2 1 Continental ST ie oe eee 1,280; vhs aseer 
Texas Engrg. Mfg. Co....... Swift 125 2 1 Continental 125 150 140 1,710,529) 20 11 
Silvaire 8F 2 1 Continental 90 128 115 1,400 35 0 20 0 
Helicopters Silvaire Sedan ; 4 1 Continental 165 140+ 130 2,280 38 0 23 6 
BNC MOO icc. culscent css. 47-D 2 1 Franklin 178 «492 85 2,200 35 2 41 2 
47-G 3 1 Franklin PALE oe ee 2,300) Wie Mix Ses 
Hiller A. Corp.............. UH-12 3 1 Franklin 178 84 2,247 
UH-12B 3 1 Franklin 200 eeicc.s kaa tee noe 

Kaman A. Corp............ K-240 2 1 Lycoming 250 3,000 saew Ppt 

McCulloch Motors Corp.....} MC-4C 2 1 Franklin LUD) pemacin ma sine 2,300 23 0 Ryo os 

Sikorsky A. Div............ §-51 4 1P&WR-984 450 103 85 5,500 49 0 5/5) 

$-52 2 1 Franklin 165.) lice ace 2 100 Sete. 6 etn 
$-55 9-12 1LP&WSIH2 600 6,835 2 
1A. C.—Aircraft Company; A. Corp.—Aircraft Corporation; A. Div.—Aircraft Division. 
America’s Warplane Production Record, 1940-45 
Type 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940-45 

SCAU reeresteig cla sie PidicieS v0 elnic ucccqa’e 6,019 19,433 47,836 85,898 96,318 47,714 303,218 

BOMDe@rs. co... 2... tiiesines ec enseaens 1,191 4,115 12,627 29,355 35,003 16,492 98,783 

RighiGlsveemem mean mica d eye aicce auc s 1,685 4,416 10,769 23,988 38,873 21,696 101,427 

Photographic and reconnaissance. ..... 121 727 1,468 734 259 531 3,840 

THANSPOME. ees os Piece ennat ee ee. 290 532 1,984 7,012 9,834 4,629 24,281 

IfaMGivsacen tcc er eae saccayies.c 2,731 9,373 17,631 19,939 7,577 1,309 58,560 

OMT erin canit se ostiee oc aeaiiee's veiw 1 270 3,357 4,870 4,772 3,057 16,327 


*Tneludes special purpose. rotary wing, and lialsop aircraft. Source: Civii Aeronautics Administration. 


Source: U.S. Department of Defense. 


Important American Aircraft Types (U. S. Air Force) 


Type Manufacturer 

BOMBERS 

B-26A thru F Douglas 

B-29 & B-29A _— Boeing 

B-36D thru J Convair 

XB-47, B-47A _— Boeing 

B-50A &D Boeing 

B-52A Boeing 

B-57A Martin 

B-66 Douglas 
FIGHTERS 

F-51 D-H North American 

F-80A,B,C, Lockheed 

F-84B thru E,G Republic 

F-84F Republic 


F-86A & E,F North American 
F-86D North American 
F-89A thru E Northrop 
F-94A,B Lockheed 
F-94C Lockheed 
F-100A North American 
F-101A McDonnell 
F-102A Convair 
TRANSPORTS 
C-45A-F Beech 
C-46F Curtiss 
c-47D Douglas 
C-54G Douglas 
C-74 Douglas 
C-82 Fairchild 
C-97A-C,G Boeing 
C-119B &C Fairchild 
C-121A,B Lockheed 
C-123B Fairchild 
C-124A,C Douglas 
C-118A Douglas 
YC-124B Douglas 
XC-130 Lockheed 
C-131A,B Convair 
HELICOPTERS 
H-5G,H Sikorsky 
YH-12B Bell 
H-13B,C,D Bell 
XH-15 Bell 
XH-16 Piasecki 
YH-18A Sikorsky 
H-19A Sikorsky 
H-21A Piasecki 
H-23A Hiller 
XH-26 American 


Maximum 
take-off 
Power plant! ratings 
2 R-2800 P&WA 2,000 hp. 
4 R-3350-798 2,200 hp. 
6 R-4360-53 P&WA . 3,500 hp. 
6 J-47-GE-11 5,200 Ib. 
4-R-4360-35, 35B 
P&WA 3,500 hp. 
8 J-57-P-3 P&WA 10,000 
2 J-65-W-1 7,200 Ib. 
Pelotea Sa) Ey P88 
1 V-1650-9 Pck 1,335 hp. 
1 J-33-23 or -35 AL 5,200 Ib. 
Rroniple jet eS7T) ts. Bey. 
1 J-65 Wr 7,200 Ib. 
1 J-47-GE-13 5,200 Ib. 
1 J-47-GE-17 5,200 Ib. 
2 J-35-A-21 5,000 Ib. 
1 J-33-A-33 5,200 Ib. 
1 P&WA J48-P-5 6,250 Ib. 
PP&WAI57-P-7i) ese S.... 
2 P&WA J57-P-13 sw... 
LPREWAJSIEP-IbG Oley... 
2 R-985-AN-1 or -3 
P&WA 450 hp. 
2 R-2800-75 P&WA = 2,000 hp. 
2 R-1830-90D P&WA 1,200 hp. 
4 R-2000-9 P&WA 1,450 hp. 
4 R-4360-49 P&WA = 3,250 hp. 
R-2800-85 P&WA 2,100 hp. 
4 R-4360-59B P&WA 3,250 hp. 
2 R-4360-20W P&WA 3,250 hp. 
4 R-3350-75 2,500 hp. 
2 R-2800-99W 2,500 hp. 
4 R-4360-20W P&WA 3,250 hp. 
4 R-2800-52W P&WA 2,100 hp. 
4 T34-P-1 P&WA 
Turboprop 5,500 hp 


4 Turboprop AL 


2 R-2800-99W P&WA 2,500 hp. 
1 R-985-AN-5 P&WA = 450 hp. 
1 R 1340-55 P&WA 600 hp. 
1 0-335-3 178 hp. 
1 X0-470-5 285 hp. 
2-R 2180-11 P&WA 1,650 hp. 
1-0-425-1 245 hp. 
1 R-1340-57 P&WA 600 hp. 
1 R-1820-103 Wr 1,425 hp. 
1 0-335-4 178 hp. 
IM ETA Ve en pecs 


Span 


ft. 


70 
141 
230 
116 


141 
185 
65 


37 
38 
36 
33 
37 
37 


56 - 


38 
37 


47 
108 

95 
117 
173 
106 
141 
109 
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110 
173 
117 
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49 
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44 
35 
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0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Length Height 


ft. in. ft. in. Weight 
50 8 18 5 40,000 
99 0 27 9 140,000 
162 1 46 8 358,000 
106 8 27 11 185,000 
99 0 32 8 170,000 
153 0 48 0 300,000 
64-0. 160, eee 
33. - 3 #13!) 7st 000 
S40 5 ell eS eto 000) 
S72 2S 172000 
43 3 14 4 = 25,000 
Fy Sen rely amiy A eta) 
Al 8.15 50) 18000 
DS. pha lie aes SUL00U 
40” 112" 716060 
4t> 5) 135 7) 20000 
El Oe Ee es) 
The 3) eae es O00 
63-8 16" 9" 33/000 
93) 5.277 66 =82'500 
124 2 43 9 165,000 
TE ML S269 73 552000 
110 4 38 3 153,000 
86 6 26 8 74,000 
95 4 23 0 135,000 
Tdi 9 34-1 54,000 
127. 1 48 4 210,000 
106 10 28 8 103,000 
Jo eam 200000) 
T4842] O13 eee 
AU GM Sp 13 OF 6500 
Ala slp G13) 10aG'500 
Ali s2ieee: Saeed 2,500 
44 9 11 0 - 2,800 
113,40 4 at F Tage Sere 
27e* 6x0 9, 4 10) 295 37000) 
41 0 14 O- 8,000 
5A) 5 15 0) 14,000 
35.020) so gee ere, 20) 
74a wikis oa) Maas 700 


Speed Crew 


370 top 
400 top 
Over 435 
600 class 


Over 400 


470 appx. 
600 class 
600 class 
Over 600 
650 class 
650 class 
600 class 
600 class 
600 class 
supersonic 


supersonic 


225 top 
250 

200 

300 top 
Over 300 
250 top 
Over 350 
Over 250 
Over 350 


ste eeee 


100 


Over 100 
Over 120 
Over 140 
84 
80 


3 


ww: 


[NNN RR ee ee 


a Nan aaawonean 


ee ne Eagan EEE 
1 AL—Allison; Con—Continental; GE—General Electric; Lyc—Lycoming; Pck—Packard; P&WA—Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft; WE—Western Electric; Wr—Wright. 

Peacetime Production Record 
a 


1 Source: Census Bureau. 


Military Personal Transport Total Year 
1,6692 34,5681 4331 36,670 1950 
2,1002 15,3991 2781 17,717 1951 

iO) 7,039: 2631 (8) 1952 
@) 3,379) 1662 @) 1953 


Military Personal Transport Total 
@) 3,3911 1291 (©) 
() 2,279! 1981 () 
(8) 3,0571 4521 (3) 
() 3,8251 3091 (6) 


2 Source: Statistical Control Div. of Air Comptroller, Air Force. 


3 Not for publication. 
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Kinds of Time 


Of the three main kinds of time (side- 
real, apparent solar, and mean solar), the 
two kinds used in our calendar pages (local 
civil and standard time) are both types of 
mean solar time, 


Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- 
omy. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, 
and is measured by the diurnal rotation 
of the vernal equinox point in the sky. 
Sidereal days are shorter than solar days 
by about 3™ 56* of mean time. 


Apparent solar time is measured by the 
apparent diurnal rotation of the sun, and 
is the hour-angle of the sun +12", When 
the sun is at lower transit we have 0 by 
apparent time; when it is on the upper 
meridian the apparent time is 12", The sun 
is not a good timekeeper, its eastward 
motion along the ecliptic being irregular, 
S50 apparent days are of unequal duration. 


Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the 
“mean sun” +12. The mean sun is an 
imaginary body moving uniformly along 
the celestial equator. When the mean sun 
is on the lower meridian, the mean time is 
0%. The actual sun is sometimes ahead of 
and sometimes behind the mean sun, and 
the difference at any moment is the 
equation of time. When the sun is west of 
the mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- 
uation, and the sun crosses the meridian 
before the mean sun; when the sun is east 
of the mean sun, we have the “sun slow” 
condition, and the sun transits after the 
mean sun. The equation of time helps in 
conversion of apparent and mean solar 
time. No clock runs on apparent time but 
ordinary clocks keep mean solar time in 
some form. 


Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean 
solar time of a designated meridian, and 
its day begins with the mean sun at lower 
transit. This is midnight, the moment of 
zero hour (0"). Ordinary clocks are not 
set to local civil time, because this time— 
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at any instant—varies with any change of 
longitude. 


Standard time is the local civil time of 
a standard meridian, but used over an en-~ 
tire time-zone. In the U. S. the four zones 
(Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) 
are based upon the standard meridians of 
75°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi- 
nary clocks run on standard time, a type 
of mean solar time. In the summer, in 
certain localities, they run on advanced 
time (as daylight saving time) but this is 
only a clock-setting, and is actually stand- 
ard time. Daylight saving time for a cer- 
tain zone is the normal standard time of 
one zone to the east. While popular in 
certain metropolitan areas, it is not used 
for scientific observations. Advanced time 
is 15 later on the clock-face than the nor- 
mal standard time of the same zone. 


Time zones. A time-zone chart of the 
entire world shows clearly how the 
world is divided into 24 time zones accord- 
ing to longitude. In a large proportion of 
countries, standard time is in use, and 
commonly the time on the clock-face reads 
1 hour later for each zone east of a given 
zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone west 
of a given zone. The zero time-zone of the 
world runs thru Greenwich, Eng., and 
the zones are so marked that the standard 
time at a particular station, added alge- 
braically to the zone-number at the bot- 
tom gives the corresponding universal time 
or Greenwich civil time. For example, 3 
a.M., M.S.T. + 74 = 10° U-T. or G.C.T. 


Mexico, except for the northern part of 
Lower California, uses 90th-meridian time 
entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard-time 
zones of the U. S., and two others: (1) 
60th-meridian or Atlantic standard time, 
for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Que- 
bec (east of 68° w.), 4" earlier than Green- 
wich, and (2) 185th-meridian or Yukon 
standard time, 9 earlier than Greenwich. 
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Newfoundland and the Labrador coast use 
Newfoundland standard time, 3" 30™ earlier 
than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 
those based on the following meridians of 
west longitude: 120° (Juneau), 135° or 
Yukon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or 
Alaska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
165° (Nome). 

The Date-line. At any moment of time, 
usually there are parts of two different but 
contiguous days going on at different places 
on the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 
follows essentially the course of the 180° 
meridian in the Pacific Ocean. At points 
east of the date-line the calendar day is 1 
day earlier than at places to the west of 


the line. At a point just west of the date- 
line, let us suppose it is 18 or 6 P.m., 
L.C.T., on Aug. 1. At the same moment it is 
128 at long. 90° e., 6 at long. 0°, and 
0® at long. 90° w., all of the same date, 
Aug. 1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 0» 
(midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180° 
the date must be July 31. As one crosses 
the date-line going eastward his watch re- 
mains the same but the date changes 
abruptly to 1 day earlier, so the traveler 
repeats part of a calendar day. As one 
crosses the line going westward the date 
changes abruptly to one day later, causing 
him to omit a calendar day. (According to 
actual practice, the change is made at night 
regardless of the true moment of crossing.) 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- . 


tion of time, as previously discussed. 

Sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
two corrections to the tabular values are 
necessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
consulted.) For example, on Nov. 6 the 
sun rises at 6:34 a.m. at lat. 35° and at 6:44 
at lat. 40°, the difference being +10™. An 
observer at Richmond, Va., lat. 37°33’, 
would be about 0.5 the distance between 
35° and 40°... (0.5) (-+-10™) = +5, -and 
therefore at Richmond sunrise occurs at 
6:34 + 5™ or 6:39 a.m., L.C.T. The station 
(long. 77°29’ w.) is 2°29’ or 2°.5 west of 
the 75° standard meridian; 2.5(+4™) = 
+10™.0; 6:39 +10™ = 6:49 a.m., E.S.T., sun- 
rise time. 

In the sun and moon tables, the data 
has to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
This is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time. 

To reduce local civil time to standard 
time, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
degree the station is east of the standard 
meridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
every degree the station is west of the 
standard meridian. 

Moonrise and moonset. For accurate re- 
sults at any station in the U.S., three cor- 
rections are needed: (1) interpolation for 
latitude, (2) correction for longitudes west 
of 8214°, and (3) reduction to standard 
time. 

(1) Interpolation for latitude follows the 
same method as for the sun. 

(2) Use of the a-factor. The moon tables 
are exact for the given latitudes and for 
longitude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
to any longitude in the U. S. For observ- 
ers in the eastern states and as far west 
as long. 8214° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 


field, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 
For stations in the 90° zone, between 8214° 
and 971%4°, use the a-factor in the column 
“90°”. The ‘“a-factor, moonrise” is always 
to be added to the time of moonrise as 
derived from the main tables, and the 
“a-factor, moonset” is added to the time of 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 9714°, 
between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs 
through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. Dak., 
Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, between 
97144° and 11214° long., will use the “105° ” 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will use 
the ‘120°” a-factor, the eastern boundary 
(11214°) of the 120° zone going through 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguitch, 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz. These zones do 
not correspond to the irregular divisions of 
the standard-time belts. 

(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 

Ez., find moonrise on May 15 at Walla 
Walla, Wash., long. 118°21’ w., lat. 46°4’ n. 
(a) Moonrise for lat. 35° is 0:42 a.m.; for 
40°, 0:47; for 45°, 0:53. The increase is +5™ 
between 35° and 40°, and 6™ between 40° 
and 45°; hence use 7™ for 45° to 50°. W.W. 
is 4 the distance between 45° and 50°. 
4(4+7™) = 12 or +1™. 0:53 + 1™ = 0:54. (b) 
The a-factor, moonrise, is 3™; 0:54 +3™= 
0:57 a.m., L.C.T. (c) Reduce to standard 
time. 120° — 118°21’ = 1°39’ = 1°.65 east of 
the 120° meridian. 1.65(—4™) = —6™.6= 
—7™; 0:57—7™=0:50 a.M., P.S.T., moon- 
rise at Walla Walla. 

Moon’s transit. This data indicates the 
local civil time of the moon crossing the 
observer’s meridian. The time is the same 
for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for all 
longitudes in the U. S.; for more exact 
work use—for every day—a mean a-factor 
of 2™, 4™, 6™, That is, for the 75° zone, use 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2 to 
the time in the tables; for the 105° zone 
add 4™; for the 120° zone add 6". Afters 
ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standar< time, 
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Longitude and Latitude of Foreign Cities 
and Time Corresponding to 12:00 Noon, E.S.T. 


Information Please Almanac 


City 


Aberdeen, Scotland........ 
Adelaide, Australia......... 
Algiers, Algeria............ 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. . . 
Ankara, Turkey............ 
Asunci6n, Paraguay........ 
Athens, Greece............ 
Auckland, New Zealand... . 
Bangkok, Thailand......... 
Barcelona, Spain.......... 
Belém: Brazil; ............ 
Belfast, Northern Ireland... 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia....... 
Berlin, Germany........... 
Birmingham, England...... 
Bogota, Colombia.......... 
Bombay, India............ 
Bordeaux, France.......... 
Bremen, Germany......... 
Brisbane, Australia........ 
Bristol, England........... 
Brussels, Belgium......... 
Bucharest, Rumania........ 
Budapest, Hungary......... 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.... 
SAO MEOVDU Ss lcci ss.s.cie0n ss 
Calcutta, India............ 
Canton: Chinas... ccve.. os. 
Capetown, U. of S. Af....... 
Caracas, Venezuela........ 
Cayenne, French Guiana... . 
Chihuahua, Mexico......... 
Chungking, China.......... 


Copenhagen, Denmark..... 
Cordoba, Argentina........ 
Dakar, French West Africa. . 
Darwin, Australia.......... 
Dublin, Ireland............ 
Durban, U, of S. Afs.... 50. 
Edinburgh, Scotland........ 
Frankfurt, Germany........ 
Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Glasgow, Scotland......... 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. . 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ 
Hamburg, Germany........ 
Hammerfest, Norway....... 
faVana, ‘Cuba... os... cee 
Helsinki, Finland.......... 
Hobart, Tasmania.......... 
Tabique, \Chiles....... 600.5 
TEKUTSK SUES:S2Rs..cie<.00-0) 0.0 
Wak atta la ais srericie fs ..0.0ie's 
Jibuti, French Somaliland... 
Johannesburg, U. of S. Af... 
Kingston, Jamaica......... 
La Paz, Bolivia 
Leeds) England. ..= sehen 


Leningrad, U.S.S.R......... 
Léopoldville, Belgian Congo. 


Lat. 


° , 


57 9n 
34 55s 
36 50n 
52 22 n 
39 55n 
25 15s 
37 58n 
36 52s 
13 45n 
41 23n 
1 28s 
54 37 n 
44 52n 
52 30n 
§2 25n 
4 32n 
19 On 
44 50n 
53 5n 
27 29s 
51 28n 
50 52n 
44 25n 
47 30n 
34 35s 
30 2n 
22 34n 
23027 1 
33 55s 
10 28n 
4 49n 
28 37n 
29 46n 
55 40n 
31 28s 
14 40n 
12 28s 
53 20n 
29 53s 
55 55n 
50 7n 
6 45n 
55 50 n- 
14 37n 
210s 
53 33n 
70 38n 
23 8n 
60 10n 
42 52s 
20 10s 
52 30n 
6 16s 
ll 30s 
26 12s 
17 59n 
16 27s 
53 45n 
59 56 n 
418s 


Time 


5:00 p.m. 
12:00 noon 
10:30 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 

3:00 a.m.* 

5:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 

1:00 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 
10:30 p.m. 

1:00 a.m.* 

7:00 p.m. 
12:30 p.m. 

1:30 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 

0:00 a.m.* 

6:00 p.m. 

1:00 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. 

2:30 a.m.* 

5:00 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 

1:30 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 

6:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 
12:00 noon 

7:00 p.m. 

3:00 a.m.* 

1:00 p.m. 

0:00 a.m.* 

1:00 a.m.* 

8:00 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 
12:00 noon 

1:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 


City 


Lima; Peru. cx ccrcswes eae 
Lisbon, Portugal.......... 
Liverpool, England........ 
London, England.......... 
Lyon; Frantd cass cccmee 
Madrid, Spain............ 
Makassar, Celebes........ 
Manchester, England...... 
Manila, Philippines....... 
Marseille, France......... 
Mazatlan, Mexico......... 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia...... 
Melbourne, Australia...... 
Mexico City, Mexico....... 
Milan, Italy. 2; 32.522 2.5. 
Montevideo, Uruguay...... 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.......... 
Munich, Germany......... 
Nagasaki, Japan.......... 
Nagoya, Japan............ 
Nairobi, Kenya........... 
Nanking, China........... 
Naples;. tally... cases. ae ate 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng... 
Odessa,.U.S-S.Rev esi oc cams 
Osaka; dapanee uc) vieaceen.: 
Osl6 INOKWaV ncben ro cacieee 
Panama City, Panama..... 
Paramaribo, Surinam...... 
Parts;(Erances. ocnurce. ee 
Peiping, China............ 
Perth, Australia.......... 
Plymouth, England........ 
Port Moresby, Papau Ter... 
Prague, Czechoslovakia... . 
Rangoon, Burma.......... 
Reykjavik, Iceland........ 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil..... 
Rome; Htaly. 24.2488 Ieee 
San Juan, Puerto Rico..... 
Santiago, Chile........... 
S3o Paulo, Brazil......... 
S4o Salvador, Brazil...... 
Shanghai, China.......... 
Singapore, British Malaya. . 
Sofia, Bulgaria........... 
Stockholm, Sweden....... 
Sydney, Australia......... 
Tananarive, Madagascar... 
Teheran, Iran............ 
Tokyo, Japanincritie ss snr 
Tripoli Libyase cess set. 
Venicetaly free ceaa.ceee 
Veracruz, Mexico......... 
Vienna, Austria........... 
Vladivostok, U.S.S.R....... 
Warsaw, Poland.......... 
Wellington, New Zealand. . 
Ziirich, Switzerland 


Long. 


° , 


fi oe 
9 9w 
3 Ow 
0 5w 
4 50e 
3 42w 
119 30e 
2 15w 
120 57e 
5 20e 
106 25w 
39 45e 
144 58 e 
99 7w 
9 10e 
56 10 w 
37 36e 
11 35e 
129 57e 
136 56e 
36 55e 
118 53e 
14 15e 
137w 
30 48 e 
135 30e 
10 42e 
79 32w 
55 15 w 
2 20e 
116 25e 
115 52e 
4 5w 
147 8e 
14 26e 
96 Oe 
21 58 w 
43 12 w 
12 27e 
66 10 w 
70 45 w 
46 31 w 
38 27 w 
121 28e 
103 55e 
23 20e 
18 3e 
151 Oe 
47 33e 
51 45e 
139 45e 
13 12e 
12 20e 
96 10 w 
16 20e 
132 Oe 
21 Oe 
174 47e 
8 3le 


Lat. 


e's 


12 Os 
38 44n 
53 25n 
51 32 n 
45 45n 
40 26n 
Dace, 
53 30n 
14 35n 
43 20n 
23 12n 
21 29n 
37 47s 
19 26n 
45 27n 
34 53s 
55 45n 
48 8n 
32 48n 
35:07 D 
1 25n 
32250 
40 50n 
54 58 n 
46 27n 
34 32n 
59 57 n 
8 58n 
5 45n 
48 48 n 
39 55n 
31 57s 
50 25n 
925s 
50 5n 
16 50n 
64 4n 
22 57s 
41 54n 
18 30n 
33 28s 
23) 3S 
12 56s 
31 10n 
114n 
42 40n 
59 17n 
34 Os 
18 50s 
35 45n 
35 40n 
32 57 n 
45 26n 
19 10n 
48 14n 
43 10n 
52 14n 
41 17s 
47 21n 


Time 


12:00 noon 
5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
5:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
5:00 p.m. 

11:00 a.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
3:00 a.m.* 

11:00 a.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.* 
2:00 a.m.* 
8:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 

12:00 noon 
1:30 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
1:00 a.m.* 
5:00 p.m. 
3:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 

11:30 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
1:00.a.m.* 
0:30 a.m.* 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
3:00 a.m.* 
8:00 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 

11:00 a.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 


a Ee ee es a ee 


“* On the following day. 3 


© Astronatiy and Calendar 


Longitude, Latitude, Time and Magnetic Declination 
of U. S. and Canadian Cities 


The last column shows the magnetic declination or angle which the magnetic ridi; 
(geographic) meridian. The value being marked g teedia pole weer ae 
Peithnee-ch ans here eee eee e, the north end of the compass n € points west or east re- 


City 


Long. w.} Lat. n. 


Time* 


° : ory o 7 ° 
Albany, Noescbccetes 13 w || Milwaukee, Wis...... 87 55 | 43 2] 11:00a.m.| 2e 
Amarillo, Tex......... 12e || Minneapolis, Minn....! 93 14 | 44 59 | 11:00 a.m.| 7 e 
Atlanta, Ga.. het Se THE 2e || Mobile, Ala.......... 88 3 | 30 42 | 11:00a.m.}] 5e 
Atlantic City, N.J..... 10 w || Montgomery, Ala.....) 86 18 | 32 21 | 11:00a.m.] 3e 


18 e || Montpelier, Vt....... 
21e |} Montreal, Que........ 


72 32 | 44 15 | 12:00 noon | 16 w 
73 35 | 45 30 | 12:00 noon} 16 w 


Baker, Oreg..... 


Baltimore, Md esac 8 w || Moose Jaw, Sask.....} 105 31 | 50 37 | 10:00 a.m. | 18e 
Bangor, Maine........ 12:00 noon| 19 w |] Nashville, Tenn... ... 86 47 | 36 10 | 11:00 a.m.|] 3e 
Birmingham, Ala...... 11:00 a.m. | 3e || Needles, Calif........ 114 36 | 34.50} 9:00a.m.} 15¢e 
Bismarck, N. Dak...... 11:00 a.m. | 14e |} Nelson, B.C......... 117 17 | 49 30 | 9:00 a.m. | 23e 
Boise, Idaho.......... 10:00 a.m. | 19 || New Haven, Conn....} 7255 | 41 19 | 12:00 noon} 12 w 
Boston, Mass......... 12:00 noon} 15 w |} New Orleans, La...... 90 4] 29 57 | 11:00am.] 6e 
Buffalo, N:2¥...22..... 12:00 noon} 7 w || New York, N.Y...... 73 58 | 40 47 | 12:00 noon | 12 w 
Calgary, Alta.......... 10:00 a.m. | 23e || Nogales, Ariz........ 110 56 | 31 21 | 10:00 a.m. | 14e 
Carlsbad, N. Mex...... 10:00 a.m. | 13e |} Nome, Alaska....... 165 30 | 64 25 | 6:00 a.m. | 19¢e 


Charleston, S. C....... 
Charleston, W. Va..... 
Charlotte, N. C........ 


12:00 noon} 2w || North Platte, Nebr.... 
12:00 noon} 2w |} Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
12:00 noon] 2w |} Ottawa, Ont.......... 


100 46 | 41 8 | 11:00 a.m. | 12e 
97 28 | 35 26 | 11:00 a.m. | 10e 
75 43 | 45 24 | 12:00 noon | 14 w 


Cheyenne, Wyo........ 10:00 a.m. | 15e || Philadelphia, Pa......] 75 10 1 39 57 | 12:00 noon| 10 w 
Chicago, Ills: ......2.. 11:00 a.m. | 2e |} Phoenix, Ariz........ 112 4 | 33 29 | 10:00 a.m. | 15e 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 12:00 noon} le |} Pierre, S. Dak........ 100 21 | 44 22 | 11:00 a.m. | 12e 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 12:00 noon} 5w || Pittsburgh, Pa........ 79 57 | 40 27 | 12:00 noon | 5w 


12:00 noon} 1w |} Port Arthur, Ont..... 
12:00 noon} 2w |! Portland, Maine...... 
11:00 a.m. | 9e |} Portland, Oreg....... 
10:00 a.m. | 14 e || Providence, R.I...... 
11:00 a.m.| 7e || Quebec, Que......... 
12:00 noon} 3w |! Raleigh, N.C......... 
11:00 a.m. | 5e |} Reno, Nev........... 
11:00 a.m.| 7e || Richfield, Utah....... 
12:00 noon | 21 w || Richmond, Va........ 

9:00 a.m. | 15e |} Roanoke, Va......... 


89 17 | 48 30 | 12:00 noon | le 
70 15 | 43 40 | 12:00 noon} 17 w 
122 41 | 45 31 | 9:00 a.m. | 23e 
71 24 | 41 50 | 12:00 noon | 15 w 
71 11 | 46 49 | 12:00 noon | 20 w 
78 39 | 35 46 | 12:00 noon] 4w 
119 49 | 39 30 | 9:00 a.m. } 18e 
112 5 | 38 46 | 10:00 a.m. | 17e 
77 29 | 37 33 | 12:00 noon| 6w 
79 57 | 37 17 | 12:00 noon} 3w 


Columbia, S.C........ 
Columbus, Ohio....... 
Dallas: VOXes...< scotia 
Denver, Colo.......... 
Des Moines, lowa..... 
Detroit, Mich.......... 
Dubuque, lowa....... 
Duluth, Minn.......... 
Eastport, Maine....... 
El Centro, Calif........ 


Ef'Paso; Tex... 0... .% 11:00 a.m. | 13 e || Sacramento, Calif.....} 121 30 | 38 35} 9:00 a.m. | 17e 
Eugene, Oreg......... 9:00 a.m. | 22e || St. John, N. B........ 66 10 | 45 18 | 1:00 p.m. | 22w 
Fargo, N. Dak......... 11:00 a.m. | 10 e |} St. Louis, Mo........ 90 12 | 38 35 | 11:00 a.m.| 5e 
Flagstaff, Ariz......... 10:00 a.m. | 15e |} Salmon, Idaho....... 113 54 | 45 11 | 10:00 a.m. | 20e 
Fresno, Calif.......... 9:00 a.m. | 17 e || Salt Lake City, Utah..| 111 54 | 40 46 | 10:00 a.m. | 17e 


98 33 | 29 23 | 11:00 a.m. | l0e 
117 10 | 32 42 | 9:00 a.m. } 15e 
122 26 | 37 47 | 9:00 am. | 18e 


10:00 a.m. | 13 || San Antonio, Tex..... 
10:00 a.m. | 15e || San Diego, Calif...... 
11:00 a.m. | le || San Francisco, Calif... 


Garden City, Kans..... 
Grand Junction, Colo... 
Grand Rapids, Mich... . 


Havre, Mont.......... 10:00 a.m. | 20e || Santa Fe, N. Mex.....] 105 57 | 35 41 | 10:00 am. | 13 e 
Helena, Mont......... 10:00 a.m. | 19e || Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.| 84 21 | 46 30 | 11:00 a.m. | 4w 
Honolulu, Hawaii...... 7:00 a.m. | — Savannah, Ga........ 81 5 | 32 5] 12:00noon} 0 

Hoquiam, Wash....... 9:00 a.m. | 23 e |] Scranton, Pa........ 75 39 | 41 24 | 12:00 noon | 10 w 


122 20 | 47 37 | 9:00 a.m. | 23e 
93 42 | 32 28 | 11:00 am. | 8e 


11:00 a.m.| 8e |} Seattle, Wash........ 
10:00 a.m. | 18 e || Shreveport, La....... 


Hot Springs, Ark...... 
Idaho Falls, Idaho..... 


Indianapolis, Ind...... 11:00 a.m.| le || Silver City, N. Mex...] 108 18 | 32 46 | 10:00 am. | 14e 
Jackson, Miss......... 11:00 a.m. | 7e || Sioux Falls, S. Dak...) 96 44 | 43 33 | 11:00 am. | lle 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 12:00 noon| le || Sitka, Alaska........ 135 15 | 57 10 | 9:00 a.m. | 30¢e 
Kansas City, Mo....... 11:00 a.m. | 9e || Spokane, Wash....... 117 26 | 47 40 | 9:00 a.m. | 23e 


89 38 | 39 48 | 11:00am. |} 4e 
72 34 | 42 6 | 12:00 noon} 14 w 
93 17 | 37 13 | 11:00 a.m. } 7e 
76 8 | 43 2 | 12:00 noon} 11 w 


12:00 noon} 3e || Springfield, Ill....... 
12:00 noon} 12 w || Springfield, Mass... . . 
9:00 a.m. | 19e || Springfield, Mo....... 


Key West, Fla......... 
Kingston, Ont......... 
Klamath Falls, Oreg.... 


Knoxville, Tenn....... 11:00 a.m.} 0 Syracuse, N. Y....... 

Lander, Wyo.......... 10:00 a.m. | 17e || Tampa, Fla.......... 82 27 | 27 57 | 12:00 noon| 2e 
Las Vegas, Nev........ 9:00 a.m. | 16e || Toronto, Ont......... 79 24 | 43 40 | 12:00 noon} 8w 
Lewiston, Idaho....... 9:00 a.m. | 21 e || Trinidad, Colo........] 104 30 | 37 10 | 10:00 a.m. | 14e 
Lincoln, Nebr......... 11:00 a.m. | 10 e |] Victoria, B.C........ 123 21 | 48 25 | 9:00 a.m. | 24e 
London, Ont......... 12:00 noon} 5 w || Watertown, N. Y...... 75 55 | 43 58 | 12:00 noon] 13 w 


97 17 | 37 43 | 11:00 a.m. | 10e 
77 57 | 34 14 | 12:00 noon| 3w 
97 7 | 49 54 | 11:00 a.m. | lle 


9:00 a.m. | 16e || Wichita, Kans........ 
11:00 a.m.| le || Wilmington, N.C..... 


Los Angeles, Calif..... 
Louisville, Ky......... 


Manchester, N. H...... 12:00 noon} 16 w || Winnipeg, Man....... 
Memphis, Tenn....... 11:00 a.m. | 6e || Yakima, Wash........ 120 33 | 46 34 | 9:00 a.m. | 22e 
Miami, Fla............ 12:00 noon! le 


* Corresponding to 12:00 noon, E.S.T. 
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_ * The Leap-Year World Holiday, W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 in leap years only. 
t+ The Year-End World Holiday, W or December 31 (365th day), follows December 30 every year. 


Exposition 


The perpetual World Calendar divides follows Saturday, December 30, every year. 
the year into equal quarters of 91 days, or By giving the 365th day, the Year-End 
thirteen weeks, or three months, or ap- World Holiday, a name and date, a blank 
proximately one season. The first month date is avoided. This World Holiday is an 
in each quarter contains 31 days. The integral part of the year; it belongs to 
other two months have 30 days each, every and completes the calendar. 
month having twenty-six weekdays plus The extra day in leap years is the Leap- 
Sundays. Every quarter with its monthly Year World Holiday, dated W or June 31, 
arrangement of 31-30-30 days begins on a_ and follows Saturday, June 30. By placing 
_ Sunday, the first day of the week, andends these two stabilizing days, the Leap-Year 
on a Saturday, the seventh day of the World Holiday in leap years at the end of 
_ week, which is easy for business, account- the second quarter and the Year-End World 
ants and educators because the closing Holiday every year at the end of the fourth 
day of every quarter does not fall on a quarter, the calendar in leap years becomes 
Sunday. Every year begins logically on the balanced, each half-year having 183 days. 
accepted first day of the week, a Sunday, ‘The calendar is thus stable. 
_ January 1. Seventeen nations have already approved 
The 364-day year is not complete how- the World Calendar, including Afghani- 
_ ever. The 365th day of the year, essential stan, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
in Keeping the calendar in step with the Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway, 
seasons, is the logical Year-End World Panama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Syria, 
Holiday, dated W or December 31, that Turkey and Uruguay. 


. Morning and Evening Stars and Planets in 1955 

, MERCURY VENUS 
Evening star, Jan. 1 to Feb. 12 

‘ Morning star, Feb. 12 to Apr. 22 
Evening star, Apr. 22 to June 16 
Morning star, June 16 to Aug. 5 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 
Evening star, Sept. 1 to Dec. 3i 


Evening star, Aug. 5 to Oct. 13 eRe 
Morning star, Oct. 13 to Dec. 4 Evening star, Jan. 1 to Aug. 16 
" Evening star, Dec. 4 to Dec. 31 Morning star, Aug. 16 to Dec. 31 


Day of the month 


DPS 35 22. 29. . 48s. SSR bis oe cnean 33 


Biel 1044 202 SO yen. sss eascchs sw athe aks 


SLE irda) eR ae Rs 


STS UT aR ARSE atl eerie ae 


POMEL SUELO Secs nw cs sauisk pam aakinate ees 


Sle 20. 2h ie .. Seer Seen eran 


MAME Lee 2 orien aoisiare nis cas ds aicinatencigeia te 


EXAMPLES 


(1) Given Nov. 20, 1891, to find the day of 
the week. Under Nov., opposite 20, is G. In the 
1891 column, opposite G is Fri., ans. 


(2) Given Fri., Oct. —, 1868, to find the pos- 
sible days‘of the month. In the 1868 column, 
opposite Fri. is G. Under Oct., G gives 2, 9, 16, 
23, 30, ans.; the Fridays of Oct., 1868. 


(3) Given Mon., — 5, 1811, to find the pos- 
sible months. In the 1811 column, opposite 
Mon. is B. Opposite 5, B gives Aug., the only 
common-year month available, ans: 


(4) Given Sat., Feb. 29, —, to find the pos- 
sible years. Under Feb., leap-year, opposite 29, 
is F. Opposite Sat. F gives leap-years 1812, 1840 
1868, 1896, etc., ans: 


NOTE: In leap-years (those shown in 
italics), use the Jan. and Feb. in italics, but do 
not use these for common years. The years 1800 
and 1900 were not leap-years; 2000 will be a 
leap-year. 


B Cc D E F G Mon. 
A B c D E F Tue, 
G A B C D E Wed. 
F G A B c D Thur. 
E F G A B Cc Fri. 
D E F G A B Sat. 
c D E F G A Sun. 
1800 1801 1802 1803 
1805 1806 1807 Soe 1808 1809 
1811 1812 1813 1814 1815 
1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 
1822 1823 oc 1824 1825 1826 
1828 1829 1830 1831 
1833 1834 1835 Phe 1886 1837 
1839 1840 1841 1842 1843 
1844 1845 1846 1847 1848 
1850 1851 a) 1852 1853 1854 
1856 1857 1858 1859 
1861 1862 1863 oe : 1864 1865 
1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 
1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 
1878 1879 CE 1880 1881 1882 
1884 1885 1886 1887 
1889 1890 1891 a 1892 1893 
1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 
1901 1902 1903 ia. 1904 1905 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
1912 1913 1914 1915 19:¢ 
1918 1919 fie 3 1920 1921 1922 
1924 1925 1926 1927 
1929 1930 1931 a; 1982 1933 
1935 1986 1937 1938 1939 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
1946 1947 Rai 1948 1949 1950 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
1957 1958 1959 te 1960 1961 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1978 
1974 1975 eee 1976 1977 1978 
1980 1981 1982 1983 
1985 1986 1987 a, 1988 1989 
1991 1998 1993 1994 1995 
1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Morning and Evening Stars and Planets (contd.) 


JUPITER 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Jan. 
Evening star, Jan. 15 to Aug. 


Morning star, Aug. 4 to Dec. 


SATURN 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to May 
Evening star, May 9 to Nov. 
Morning star, Nov. 16 to Dec. 


15 
4 
31 


9 
16 
31 


Mercury may be visible over the western 
horizon after sunset for a week or more 
before and after each eastern elongation. 
and similarly over the eastern horizon be- 
fore sunrise before and after western elon- 
gations. At the Jan. and Mar. elongations 
Mercury is in eastern Capricornus; at the 
May and July elongations, in eastern Tau- 
rus;; at the Sept. elongation, in Virgo, 
west of Spica; in Oct., northwest of Spica. 


; in Taurus north of 
baran in late Apr.; in Gemini in June; in 
Cancer in July. In Aug. it is near the sun, _ 
but in Sept. it becomes visible in Leo, ris- 
ing before the sun. In Oct. and Nov. it is 
in Virgo, and in Dec. it is in Virgo and 
in apparent position in July and Libra. This year Mars is far from the earth 
It becomes more and more favorable (249,000,000 mi. distant in mid-Aug.), 
sibility as an evening object after sun- whereas in 1956 it makes a close approach 
in Oct. Venus is in Virgo, east of Spica, of about 35,000,000 mi. 
Oct. 15; it is just north of Antares Jupiter is in Gemini, south of Castor 


105 TY Wi2 10 1d: a 
13 16 17 «18 «#19 1 19 20 41 
22 23 24 25 2 2627) 8 


829 30 
OCTOBER 
MS Tawa 


SEPTEMBER 
1 Se 


10 2 


OCTOBER 
Ww oeT 


F 
2LE 2 ues: 


at mag. 
. Saturn remains in thetegenemlation Libra 
_ during the year. It is visible until Nov., and 
again (in the east) in Dec. It is a yellow- 
_ green planet, brightest in May (mag. +0.3), 
and in a telescope the northern surface 
of the planet’s rings is visible. 
Uranus is in Gemini and Cancer, and 


The 


There are countless millions of far dis- 
tant, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
bodies called stars and each one is in itself 
a sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
our whole solar system revolves—is at a 
mean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
Earth, has a diameter of 865,390 miles, a 


The Brightest Stars 


Star Constellation 

RUE ee See ee eee Canis Major....... 

CaAnO PES eho oo ee see ees, oi stets Carina sas-. otiad 

AIDNO CONTA Ae: ke ook cis tai a.diols, avo.sieiss states Centaurus......... 

WE oe CERES OBER oes See nEEes | eee 
j reece oss chosen ta etecovens <cciy Svocs cas, epee AUIS Babes cumsiert sats 
SRDS Seite lot ie cra asete « ciecara siete BOUtGS Stn so. 
Rigen ete, oer ee. oan Orion ee, 
| PEOCyOneee hte se eens Canis Minor....... 
| IAGROTHGN on oo cAS ead res fos cols Sees oes Eridanus.........-. 
Beta Contaurky 2 4... thes. de Centaurus......... 

ARGIMeE aA, Sect Sa ae eR oe. vere oe Mets Aquilae stoae fe: 
Batelpeusansseer: sake. cases. . ae Orlonta ber Sacre. 
MIGODALAR Se ase ahs eS eaidlsere. a aurus) 27. 2a. 

SBCA sr doe dete iedlsieiv aie Gets Sagi sisiers set Vilig0. nie ote 28> 

ROWING. ./. seecteteads «Ehie d= «septa. Bae s Gomini=... .ciwe 228: 
IIOTOS ao tah, farieis defo es SONS « teres SCOMPIUS. ctesstarevin- 
ROMAIN Aube Soc code wu = aoplaseane < Piscis Austrinus.... 

ARCS ¢ Aen eee Sees aeeer CY QMUS so. cicieriars.s 

REQ UNUS sats rete nr rela cokes ofoctecoke acuta LOO peer ite ata 0 
BSIAIGhUCIS=s <r caster cies sismie sudiniaisss.yeke ecu CTU X rarer acters wlarsiein, 
EtaiGarinde@ secs... cs sere tine: ees aoe Cafitide .. cate c 
AWNA-ONGGCIUCISc. +o cetet. cee mrss (A ees eegnoroce 

Catena cee eee mat cece Geminie? 2455... 
GammaCrucis!e-. . sess eeien: ox... od! Cruxd te. Ree os, 

= Epsilon Canis Majoris................. Canis Major....... 
Epsilon Ursae Majoris......:.......... Ursa Major........ 
Bellatcixtae ste... cso Ne sk Onion... 2eeoe. 
anibdarScorpittt. 263s Soars oa. eet Scorpius <.f4-ee eee 
EpsiloacCarinae scat Pt sai anice tet Carinaps.a! neta: 

Mila hk mctsvicn tes Sed atone seie ers hPa Cetus iesséenke. 
EpsilompQrors os sctcporyctoe «nateed ders. aor: OFION «, 6.2 erceniren 
Betarsianite Aree srs Posten 2 ser TM AULUS corns ai 

Beta Carinae wei -y. sp yictonctr ae taeicsae CETIGE WS Seas en 

Alpha Trianguli Australis.............. Triangulum Australe 
AlphiaaPerseliss. 2o Sec sets, = eras sae PetSeUS sia. sn ae 
EtarUrsaenNlajonis’...tasace nct- ea. Ursa Major........ 
Gamma Geminorum..................- Gemini. ors toe: 
Epsilon*Sagittarii:. 08...2 nfh..c.. 68. Sagittarius......... 
Mead ces. Ursa Major........ 


Alpha Ursae Majoris 


Delta Canis Majoris Canis Major 


and directly west of M 44, the Beeh: 
cluster. Neptune is a morning tel 
object until Apr. 17, then an eae 
until Oct., and a morning obec = 
and Dec. It is in Virgo, averaging 
east and a little north of Spine 


Sun 


and an interior temperature esthaeee f 
millions of degrees. It has a surface | 
approximately 12,000 times that of 
Earth and in volume or bulk it is ak 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. I 


Position, 1950 
R.A. Dec. Mag. Dist. 
hom rh vast L.-y. 
nce 6 42.9 —16 39 —1.6 8 
pee, 3 6 22.8 —52 40 —0.9 650 
fie cae 14 36.2 —60 38 +0.1 4 
soe 18 35.2 +38 44 0.1 23 
tah ahs 5 13.0 +45 57 0.2 42 
aes ori 14 13.4 +19 27 0.2 32 
sn. ait 512.1 — 815 0.3 545 
ware 7 7 36.7 + 521 0.5 10 
okie 135.9 57 29 0.6 70 
eihacp 14 03 -—60 8 0.9 130 
nn ae 19 48.3 + 8 44 0.9 18 
are 5 52.5 + 7 24 0.9 300 
See 4 33.0 +16 25 1.1 54 
dae 13 22.6 —10 54 1.2 190 
Sete: 7 42.3 +428 9 1.2 31 
nt 16 26.3 —26 19 1.2 170 
see 22 54.9 —29 53 1.3 27 
led at: 20 39.7 +45 6 1.3 465 
So seh 10 5.7 +412 13 133 70 
te ieee 12 44.8 —59 25 pA) 465 
Agi Fee 10 43.1 —59 25 1—7 oy 
eee 12 23.8 —62 49 1.6 150 
ee 7 314 +32 0, 1.6 44 
cee 12 28.4 —56 50 1.6 MS 
ce 6 56.7 —28 54 1.6 325 
re. 12 51.8 +56 14 7] 50 
ane 5 224 + 6 18 Vi, 215 
cee 17 30.2 —37 4 17 205 
A ee 8 21.5 —59 21 17 325 
at sat 216.8 — 3 12 2—9 250 
Stas: S 5 33.7 — 114 17 405 
se oeasae 5 23.1 +28 34 1.8 115 
Sunde 912.7 —69 31 1.8 oat 
nL a 16 43.4 —68 56 1.9 130 
ane oe 3 20.7 +49 41 19 190 
Bae A 13 45.6 +49 34 VE) 220 - 
A 6 348 +16 27 v9) 65 Feb; 145m 
Baa 18 20.9 —34 25 1.9 165 Aug. 12 < 
een aoe 11 0.7 +62 1 1.9 90 | Apr. 22 | 
7 64 —26 19 2.0 410 Feb. 22 ‘ 
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i Symbols 
© the sun 4 Jupiter @& occultation 
iti jf 
q@ the moon b Saturn & opposition ee 
8 Mercury 6 Uranus @ new moon Taurus 
N first it Gemini 
g Venus vy Neptune D first quarter Canter 
@ the earth P Pluto © full moon Leo 
Virgo 
oc’ Marts o conjunction ¢ last quarter 


The Zodiac and Average Date of Sun Entering 


Constel- Constel- 

Sign lation Sign lation 

Mar. 21 = Apr. 18 Libra Sept.23 Oct. 31 
Apr. 20. May 14 — Scorpius Oct. 23 Nov. 23 
May 21 June 21 [Ophiuchus] Nov. 29 
June 21 July 20 Sagittarius Nov. 22 Dec. 17 
July 23 Aug. 10 Capricornus Dec. 22 Jan. 19 
Aug. 23 Sept.16 Aquarius Jan. 20 Feb. 16 

Pisces Feb. 19 Mar. 11 


The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
observation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
storms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
Faculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
Sun’s surface), astronomers have discov- 
ered that the rotational speed varies from 
approximately 2424 days at its equator to 
approximately 34 days near its poles, The 
Sun is just one star of the great Milky 
Way Galaxy that is rotating on its galactic 
axis at a rate that gives the Sun a galactic 
traveling speed of 175 miles per second. 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving toward a 
point known as “the apex of the Sun’s 
way” in the constellation Hercules at a 
speed of about 12 miles per second. 


What we see when we look at the Sun 
is the glowing surface called the Photo- 
sphere. Extending above this surface is the 
Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two layers, 
one extending outward for a few hundred 
miles from the Sun’s surface and called 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopic rea- 
sons, the other an outer layer extending 
several thousand miles and called the 
Chromosphere because of its reddish color 
due mostly to superheated hydrogen, he- 
lium and calcium. Solar ‘‘prominences”’ oc- 


20 Famous Comets 


Year 


and no. Name of comet Period 
years 
1744 De Chéseaux’s Comet............| ..... 
1806 BislarsComipt. re. «>< tos scrseies.e 6.7 
1811 | Great Comet of 1811............. 3000 
1812 DIRVICOS COME.» ..5.<jcle.c anole os « 70.7 
1815 Spee wUOMeC nam cats on ta as cine 74.0 
1819 | Encke's:Cometsy.s...,3.-sres0s0s- 3.3 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet........... 6.0 
Heap tly Halley’s Comet... ...0....2..0.005 76.3 
1843 | Great Comet of 1843............. 512.4 
1844 11 | Great Comet of 1844............. 102,050 
1858 Vi} Donati’s Comet.................. 2,040 (1) 
1864 Il | Great Comet of 1864............. 2,800,000 
RS7AH PUSS COME. cos. 5 se rece csc 13.8 
TS74 111 \-Coggia’s Comet:.........-<.0..0% 6,000 (?) 
1879 Brorsen'SiCOmets ccicins once cece 6 
1881 II MEbHUTUS COMet ectopic cee cis | Neceee 
1889 VI | Swift's 2nd Comet............... 7.0 
1892) 11; | Holmes’: Comets... cas:.....0.--< 6.9 
1923 d'Arrest’s Comet....,........... 6.6 
192511 | Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann. . 16.2 


re YS 


casionally burst out from this layer and 
extend hundreds of thousands of miles 
above the Sun’s surface. Beyond these 
layers of solar atmosphere and extending 
to great height is the outermost observable 
solar feature, the magnificent Corona of 
exceedingly slight density that provides an 
awesome spectacle for observers during to- 
tal eclipses of the Sun. 


Comets 


In ancient times comets were supposed 
to be omens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
tion or other dire events in human affairs 
and practically nothing was known of their 
true nature. They still offer puzzling prob- 
lems to modern astronomers and, with 
about 1000 listed, new ones are being dis- 
covered and charted each year. In general, 
comets consist of a nucleus (sometimes 
lacking) surrounded by a head or “coma” 
(from the Greek word for hair because of 
its hazy appearance) from which extends 
the great tail that makes the passage of 
a comet through our skies such a striking 
spectacle. Comets come in varying sizes 
but the average diameter of the heads of 
a large number of observed comets is about 
80,000 miles and the tail length may 
stretch out to more than 100,000,000 miles. 
The density of comets is so low, however, 
that we can see the stars through them 
and there is more actual material in one 
cubic inch of ordinary air than in 2000 
cubic miles of the tail of a comet, 

The luminous tails of comets were be- 
lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
clouds high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 was a 
celestial object far beyond the limit of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. But the great forward 
step in the study of comets came when 
Edmund Halley, who became England’s 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed a 
comet in 1682, checked with previous ob- 
servations, calculated its orbit and pre- 
dicted its return to our skies in 1758 or 
1759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 
now named after him, reappeared on 
schedule and a search through ancient rec- 
ords indicated that it had been observed 
in repeated appearances as far back as 240 


~~ 
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B.c. Its last appearance was marked by its 
perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
visit to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley's 
fulfilled prediction was the first definite 
proof that comets have regular orbits and 
time schedules or are, as the astronomers 
say, “periodic”. The known “periods” (time 
intervals between appearances) of comets 
vary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
to thousands of years for wider travelers. 
No known great comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 


A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 
a comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
tail stretches out in front of the head. A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
@ vacuum. The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 
felt nothing and saw nothing to indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. 


The Polar Auroras : 


It has been definitely established that 
Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
est electrical show on Earth, a double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
ern Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
of vast dimensions on the surface of the 
Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
into space. Those that come toward the 
Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 
netic poles and consequently these mag- 
netic poles are the radiating centers of 
those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
in the sky that we commonly call the 
“Northern Lights” or the “Southern 
Lights”, depending upon whether we see 
them in the northern or southern hemi- 
sphere. The electrical particles from the 
Sun-spots strike the upper regions of our 
atmosphere where the component gases 
(nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor 
amounts of argon, helium, neon, hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide) are very much rare- 
fied and cause them to vibrate and glow 
in colors characteristic of the various ele- 
ments, just as a neon sign glows when an 
electric charge is passed through it. The 
Sun-spots that cause auroral displays also 
cause the magnetic storms that interfere 


with radio reception, telephone, telegrap 
and cable traffic and other electromagnetic 
devices such as compasses and various avi- 
ation accessories. 

There is an almost infinite variety to the 
auroral display. The lights may sweep 
across the sky in waves, in streamers or in 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may be a 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little 
or no color in these waves, sheets or 
streamers of light. At other times the lights 
may be rich in red or green or pastel 
shades. Rose color and lavender and violet 
and purple are common. Blue is rare but 
has been seen. The “Northern Lights” have 
been seen as far south as New Orleans and 
the Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
Lights” have been seen as far north as 
New Zealand and Australia, but the maxi- 
mum occurrence of these auroral displays 
is along the borders of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. Since these are atmospheric 
displays, our atmosphere must extend to 
the extreme height at which auroral lights 
are observed. Prof. Carl Stoérmer of the 
University of Oslo found this to be about 
600 miles. He further found that no au- 
roral lights came closer to the Earth’s sur- 
face than 50 or 60 miles, 


The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the earth is 
nearer to the sun in January than it is in 
July to convince those who live in the 
northern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 
seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
for the change in seasons is that the axis 
of rotation of the earth is inclined to the 
perpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
around the sun at an angle of approxi- 
mately 2314°, so there is a proportional 
shifting of the angle of the sun’s rays fall- 
ing on different portions of the earth’s 
surface at different times of the year. 


On or about June 21, the north end of 
the earth’s axis is inclined to its limit 
toward the sun. In the northern hemi- 
sphere this is our summer solstice. We 
then have our longest daylight period and 
@ maximum of heat and light from the 
sun, whose perpendicular rays are falling 


on the Tropic of Cancer, 2314° north of the 
equator. Six months later, on or about 
Dec. 22, the earth has reached a position 
in its orbit that finds the north end of 
its axis inclined at its maximum away from 
the sun. This is our winter solstice. We 
then have our shortest daylight period and 
a minimum of heat and light from the 
sun, which is over the Tropic of Capricorn, 
23144° south of the equator. Conditions are 
reversed in the southern hemisphere for 
obvious reasons. Their winter is our sum- 
mer; their summer is our winter. Twice a 
year, at the equinoxes in March and Sep- 
tember, the sun is on the equator, the day 
is of equal length all over the world and 
each hemisphere receives the same amount 
of light and heat from the rays of the 
sun. 

If the effect in the change of the angle 
of the sun’s rays on the earth’s surface 
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were instantaneous, our coldest period 
“would be at the winter solstice and our 
- ‘warmest period at the summer solstice, but 
because of the blanket of atmosphere 
- ground the earth and the cumulative effect 


in the heating or cooling of the earth’s 
surface, we have “the lag of the seasons,” 
which brings our warmest and coldest 
periods some 5 or 6 weeks after the sun is 
“farthest north” or “farthest south.” 


Seasons for the Northern Hemisphere, 1955 
Eastern Standard Time 


March 21, 4:36 a.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins 

June 21, 11:32 p.m. Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins 
Sept. 23, 2:42 p.m. Sun enters sign of Libra; autumn begins 
Dec. 22, 10:12 a.m. Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins 


Planet Table 


Mean Period Incli- 
distance of nation 
from reyo- Eccen- | Inceli- Period | of equa- | Surface 
sun in lution tricity | nation of tor to | gravity Mean Max: 
millions | around of to rotation orbit (earth | Oblate- velocity stellar 
of miles} the sun orbit | ecliptic | Diameter | on axis plane =1) ness | in orbit} mag. 
ae: miles % mi./sec, 
UBL otal ache a Baa ee eel Gee ees ane 865,390 244.64 7.2 28 0 - ibesndewsen —26.7 
INIDON esis ase cas ss (279,322)*| 0.05 5 8 2,159.9 | 274.322 6.7 0.16 0 0.63 —12.6 
Mercury....| 36.00} 874.969 0.21 7.0 3,008.5 | 88¢ 7 0.28 0 30 —1.2 
Venus..... 67.27 | 2244.701 0.01 3 24 7015.4 | PT ? 0.85 0 22 —44 
Earth...... 93.00 | 3654.256 0.02 0 0 7,926.7§| 235 56™ 23.4 1.00.5 17297") 185°" | ee 
Mars...... 141.71 1Y.881 0.09 Leal 4,215.6 | 242 37m 25.2 0.38 | 1/192 | 15 —2.8 
Jupiter..... 483.88 | 11.862 0.05 1 18] 88,698§ gh 50™t 3.1 2.6 1/15 8 —25 
Saturn..... 887.14 | 29¥.458 0.06 2 29 | 75,060§ | 10h 14™+ 26.8 1.1 1/9.5 6 —0.4 
Uranus... .] 1783.98 | 847.013 0.05 0 46 | 30,878 10 % 98 0.9 1/14 4 +57 
Neptune. ..| 2795.45 | 164¥.793 0.01 1 46 27,700 154.8 29 11 1/40 3 +78 
Pluto...... 3675.27 | 248¥.430 0:25 | A729 3,600 1? id 1? it |<3 +14 


* Period of revolution around the earth. 


+ This is the rotation at the equator. 


t Rotation of Venus is uncertain 


but is probably a few weeks. § The equatorial diameters of the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn are given; polar diameters 


are: earth, 7900.0 mi., Jupiter 8 
SATELLITES. Th 
van 12; Saturn 9; Uranus 5; Neptune 2. 


789 mi., Saturn 67,170 mi. 
e number of known moons in the solar system is now as follows: for the earth 1; Mars 2; 


HER DATA ON THE EARTH: Equatorial circumference, 24,902.4 mi.; total area, 196,949,970 sq. mi., mass, 


T 
6.6 sextillion tons. 


The Moon 


Mars has 2 small satellites or moons, 
Jupiter has 12, Saturn 9, Uranus 5, and 
Neptune 2; but the earth has one compara- 
tively large satellite, commonly called the 
moon. It is a globe 2,160 mi. in diameter 
with a surface deeply pitted by great cra- 
ters. It has no atmosphere that astronomers 
can detect and shines only by reflected 
light of the sun. Though it seems very 
bright to us at “full moon,” it reflects 
oniy about 7% of the light falling on it 
from the sun. 


The orbit of the moon is elliptical, with 
the earth at one focus. The distance of the 
moon from the earth varies from 221,463 
mi. (perigee) to 252,710 mi. (apogee), the 
average being 238,857 mi. The curious thing 
about the moon is that it revolves around 
the earth in 27 days, 7 hr., 43 min., 11.47 
sec., and rotates on its axis in exactly the 
same time, which is why we always see the 
same side of the moon. Because of what are 


known as “librations in latitude and 
longitude” and also a “diurnal libration,” 
we do see “around the edge of the moon” 
at different times. In this manner a total 
of 59% of the moon’s surface has been 
observed, but the other 41% never has been 
seen by the human eye. 


Although the moon revolves around the 
earth in approximately 2714 days, it is, on 
the average, a matter of 2914 days (29 days, 
12 hr., 44 min., 2.78 sec.) from one new 
moon to the other, because the earth is 
moving around the sun while the moon is 
moving around the earth and the “new 
moon” depends upon the relative positions 
of the 3 bodies. 


. If the planes of orbit of the earth and 
the moon coincided, there would be an 
eclipse of the moon at every ‘full moon” 
and an eclipse of the sun at every “new 
moon,” but the 5° angle between the 
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planes of orbit of the earth and the moon 
causes the moon on most of its revolutions 
to miss the earth’s shadow and the moon’s 
shadow on most trips to miss falling onto 
the earth. 


The tidal effects of the moon are well 
known. The “spring tides’ occur at the 
“full moon” and “new moon” and the - 


“neap tides” at first quarter and last 
quarter. 


Eclipses in 1955 


1. Total eclipse of the sun, June 20 (for 
Asia time-zones). The path of totality be- 
gins at sunrise in the Indian Ocean, east 
of Africa, crosses Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
French Indo-China, the Philippine Islands 
(at Manila and Legaspi) and ends at sunset 
in the Pacific Ocean, west of the Society 
Islands. This eclipse is of very long dura- 
tion of totality, being 7™8° in the South 
China Sea, between French Indo-China and 
Luzon. 


2. Partial eclipse of the moon, Nov. 29. 
Visible generally in the Arctic regions, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, the Indian Ocean, 
Australia, and extreme northern Canada. 


3. Annular eclipse of the sun, Dec. 14. 
Visible in northeastern Africa (Khartoum 
and Djibouti), the north Indian Ocean, 
Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China and 
Formosa. The duration of the annular 
phase is about 9144™ at the coast of Africa, 
and over 12™ in the Indian Ocean, south- 
west of Ceylon. 


Astronomical Constants 


1 light-year 
velocity of light 


astronomical unit or distance earth-to-sun 


mean distance, earth to moon 
general precession ... 


obliquity of the! ecliptic (32. ec ce cos 
equatorial radius of the earth ............. 


polar radius of the earth 
earth’s Mean radius 


earth’s mean velocity in orbit 
sidereal year 
tropical year 
sidereal month 
synodic month 


SIGOLER ICA Var ce Lieiakete Seteretn alot slo's cle ele’ 


mean solar day 
* t refers to the year in question, for example 1948. 


SAB ARTS EA AA eer Reb cc 3958.89 statute mi. 
1 
lo aii edna ot aceidlaiaclalie, < so exe tohaiopoaehalme a ne DoT 


equatorial horizontal parallax of the moon 


8 a SERIES EC DUONG Es OR DRO,” oan a Orr CPR ee 3 nt tho, 0.2 3654,.2564 


5,880,000,000,000 mi. 
186,272 mi./sec. 


SSS ARSE Mame Boia tou 5 4 93,003,000 mi. 


238,860 mi. 
50”.26 


ae. 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684(t—1900) * 


3963.34 statute mi. 
3949.99 statute mi. 


57 2”.70 
18.5 mi./sec. 


3651.2422 
271.3217 
291.5306 

23% 56™ 4*.091 of mean-solar time 

24 3™ 565.555 of sidereal time 


The Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- 
ket of air that surrounds our globe and is 
essential to life—is of interest to astrono- 
mers because of its effect on the light that 
comes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has 
weight and volume. It refracts (bends or 
changes the direction of) -light rays that 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we are 
able to see the Sun and the Moon before 
they rise and after they set. The “twin- 
kling” of the stars is caused by convection 
currents in the air that have a rapidly 
changing refractive effect on the light from 
the stars. Our twilight is produced by the 
diffusion in the atmosphere of light from 
the Sun when it is below the horizon. 
Meteors become visible when they are 
heated to incandescence by friction with 
the atmosphere when, from outer space, 
they plunge into it at terrific speed. 


Prof. Carl Stérmer of the University of 


Oslo measured the height of the atmos- 
phere and found it to be more than 600 
miles, but about half of it by weight is be- 
low 18,000 feet. Although we may remark 
blandly that something is “as light as air’, 
the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 
enormous weight that at sea level it exerts 
a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. At higher levels, of course, 
the pressure is less. 


Chemically, the atmosphere is composed 
of nitrogen (approximately 78 per cent by 
volume), oxygen (approximately 21 per cent 
by volume), and extremely minor amounts 
(about 1 per cent in all by volume) of 
argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide. There is also present in the air 
a varying amount of water vapor, which is 
known as humidity and is distressing 
when the percentage is high in warm 
weather, 
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Important Meteor Showers 


Radiant in 
Date Meteor stream constellation 

Jan. 1-4 Quadrantls? 7.2 ocr eltuis see + Bodtes 
Feb. 5-10 | Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga 
Mar. 10-12 | Zeta Bodtids................. Bodtes 
Desa 2d a LYTAS ir. ciccorncrctats otiewe se cees Hercules 
May 1-6 May Aquarids................ Aquarius 
May 30 Rte OPaSIUS sree. Se ctsc ow Pegasus 
June 27-30 Pons-Winnecke meteors....... Draco 
July 14 Alpha -Cygnids.....2.......0. Cygnus 
July 26-31 | Delta Aquarids............... Aquarius 
Aga LO — 14-9) POrseids. >... 3.0 ccc cae + ones Cassiopeia 
Aug. 10-20 | Kappa Cygnids............... 

Aug. 21-31 | Zeta Draconids............... 

Sept. 22 Alpha Aurigids.... 

Oct. 2 MIHRMEONUUS Ss to. cc fcc ees ane 

Oct. 9 RSIOCOUMMIUSI on at ste te sce es 

OCteeES=2ais | POTIONIMS 6 iis... fede ceases i 

Nov. 14-18 | Leonids............. =s ie Leo 

Dec. 10-13 | Geminids.................... Gemini 


Meteors and Meteorites 


Meteorites are meteors that have come 
down to Earth. Meteors are masses of 
mineral or metal or both that plunge into 
the Earth’s atmosphere at great speed and 
become incandescent from the resultant 
friction so that they are seen in the sky 
as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting stars”. 
The “fireballs” are the larger, make a 
greater flash across the sky and sometimes 
explode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
up completely in the flash that makes them 
visible from 40 to 60 miles above the 
Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter our 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours and 
probably not more than one or two a day 
survive to strike the ground as meteorites. 


The largest meteorite ever found is lo- 
cated near Grootfontein, Southwest Africa, 
and its weight is estimated between 50 and 
70 tons. The second largest meteorite (the 
Ahnighito, weight 3614 tons) was found by 
Admiral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
York, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 
in the Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
The largest meteorite found on United 
States soil is the Willamette (weight 15% 
tons), which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


Craters produced by the fall of meteor- 
ites have been found in many countries. 
The first to be recognized and the largest 
known is Meteor Crater in Arizona, a de- 
pression about 4,000 feet in diameter, about 
600 feet deep, and with exterior walls rising 
150 feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 
teor craters have been found near Odessa, 
Texas; Haviland, ‘Kansas; in the Arabian 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region of 


the Stony Tunguska River in northern 
Siberia. 


Many meteors travel in swarms, believed 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets. 
The Perseid shower that occurs annually 
Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years, 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 
1833 was the greatest meteor display of 
which astronomers have record. 


Projection Planetaria 
Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bond 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin 
Franklin Pkwy., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Director, I. M. Levitt. 


Griffith Planetarium, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 


Hayden Planetarium, 81st St., Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y. 
General Manager, Joseph M. Chamberlain. 


Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ohio 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Director, Arthur L. Draper. 


Morehead Planetarium, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Manager, A. Jenzano. 


Morrison Planetarium, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Manager, George W. Bunton. 


Seymour Planetarium, Museum of Natural 
History, Springfield, Mass. 
Director, Frank D. Korkosz. 


Notable Telescopes of the World 


Refractor Telescopes 


Sise in 
inches | Observatory Location 
40 Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. 
36 Lick Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 
32.7 | Paris (Univ. of) Meudon, France 
31.5 | Astrophysical Potsdam, Germany 
30 Allegheny Pittsburgh, Pa. 
30 Bischoffsheim Nice, France 
30 Poulkova Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 
Reflector Telescopes 
200 Palomar Palomar Mt., Calif. 
100 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
[82 McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
74 Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 
72 Lord Ross (dismantled) | Parsonstown, Ireland 
72 Dominion Astrophysical | Victoria, B. C. 
69 Perkins Delaware, Ohio 
61 Harvard Harvard, Mass. 
60 Bloemfontein Bloemfontein, U. of S. Af. 
60 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
60 Cérdoba Bosque Alegre, Argentina 
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A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1954. 


Afghanistan (Kingdom) 
Area: approx. 270,000 square miles. 
Population AG 1953): 13,000,000 (ap- 
prox. 73% Afghan, 23% Tadchik, 4% 
Mongolian and others). 

Density per square mile: c. 48.1. 

Ruler: Mohammed Zaher Shah. 

Prime Minister: Mohammed Daud Khan. 

Principal cities (est. 1953): Kabul, 310,- 
000 (capital); Kandahar, 195,000 (trading 
center); Herat, 150,000 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Afghani. 

Languages: Pushtu (official), Persian. 

Religion: Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; 


Shiah, 10%). 


HISTORY. Wedged between Pakistan, Iran 
and the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia 
without outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did 
not become an independent state until 
1747. Previously, it had been either a 
cluster of small states under nominal Arab 
rule, part of Mongol or Mogul empires, or 
dismembered among India, Persia and the 
Uzbeks. By the 19th century it had passed 
into the British sphere of influence. 


In 1880 Great Britain recognized Ab- 
dur Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him 
an annual subsidy of more than $500,000 
to delegate management of his foreign 
relations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, 
succeeded him in 1901 and kept Afghani- 
stan neutral in World War I despite strong 
pressure of pro-Turkish elements. 


On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed 
making Afghanistan free and independent 
of all British control. The country main- 
tained strict neutrality in World War II, 
and was admitted to the United Nations in 
Nov., 1946. Relations with Pakistan have 
been strained by a dispute Over areas 
inhabited by the Pathans in the North 
West Frontier Province. 
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GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 constitu- 
tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
archy, with authority vested in the sover- 
eign and parliament, which has a senate of 
50 members who are named for life by the 
sovereign and a national assembly of 171 
elected members. Executive power is exer- 
cised by the sovereign and cabinet headed 
by the prime minister. 


Military service is compulsory. The army 
strength is about 75,000, supplemented by 
tribal bands. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- 
mary schools exist in many parts of the 
country, but secondary schools only in 
Kabul and provincial capitals. There were 
100,250 pupils in 334 elementary schools in 
1951. There were also 32 secondary schools 
and a university at Kabul. 


Only a fifth of the soil is under cultiva- 
tion, the greater part of the country being 
mountainous and rocky. Farming is con- 
fined to the fertile valleys and plains, 
sometimes with the aid of irrigation. Two 
crops a year are usually grown. Important 
ones include fruits and nuts, castor beans, 
cereals, madder, tobacco, cotton and vege- 
tables. Wheat is the staple food. The fat- 
tailed indigenous sheep is the principal 
source of meat and wearing apparel. 

Important manufactures include silk, 
felt, sheepskin coats, soap, carpets and 
boots. Factories have been erected by gov- 
ernment monopolies to produce skins, 
sugar, textiles, vehicles, and power. 

Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U.S.), cotton, wool, 
rugs, carpets, spices and dried fruits. 


Most of the trade normally is carried on 
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through Pakistan; wool ts exported to the 
U.S.S.R. in return for consumers’ goods. 
Exports in 1949-50 were placed at 717,000,- 
000 afghanis and imports at 779,000,000 
afghanis. 

Afghanistan has no railways or navigable 
streams. Camels and pack horses are still 
used by the natives, but motor transport 
is of increasing importance. The principal 
trade routes lead south through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to Pakistan, and 
north to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 
Socialist Republics. There are about 6,000 
miles of roads suitable for motor transport. 


Both mineral and forest resources are 


“largely unexploited. There are deposits of 


chromite, coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil 
and silver. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
is split east to west by the Hindu Kush 
range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 
to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
valleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
row. The climate ranges from extremes of 
below zero to more than 100° in the north; 
however, it is not so extreme in the south, 
although snowfall is heavy all over the 
country in winter. Rainfall, chiefly in the 
spring, is relatively light. 


Albania (Republic) 


(Shqiperia) 
Area: 10,629 square miles, 
Population (est. 1952): 1,246,000 (Al- 


banian 99.8%; others, .2%). 

Density per square mile: 117.2. 

Chairman of Presidium: Hadji Leshi. 

Premier: Mehmet Shehu 

Principal cities est. 1949): Tirana, 
40,000 (capital); Scutari, 30,000 (northern 
trading center); Koritsa, 28,000 (farming 
center). 

Monetary unit: Lek. 

Language: Albanian. 

Religions (est.): Moslem, 69%; Ortho- 
dox Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 


HISTORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
proximately the size of Maryland, Albania 
has acquired considerable importance since 
World War II because of its close ties with 
the Soviet Union and its strategic location 
at the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Albania became part 
of the Byzantine Empire and was succes- 
sively invaded by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 
garians. From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
der Byzantine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chieftains (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
failed to halt the advance of the Turks, 
and the country remained under at least 
nominal Turkish rule for more than four 
centuries, until it proclaimed its independ- 
ence on Novy. 28, 1912. 


During World War I Albania was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 
Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country, 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-23, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924 
and became president of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later, 
after concluding pacts which placed Al- 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog 1. 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in a 
matter of days. During the Greco-Italian 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushed 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor- 
der and occupied a large part of southern 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April, 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and the Axis oc- 
cupation of Albania was complete. 

Albania was free of the Axis yoke by 

the end of 1944, and a leftist provisional 
government under Colonel General Enver 
Hoxha was established. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec- 
tions and full Soviet recognition, although 
provisional British and U. S. recognition 
was withdrawn in 1946. Since then, Albania 
has collaborated closely with the Soviet 
Union. 
GOVERNMENT. Under its 1945 constitu- 
tion, Albania has a typical soviet govern- 
ment. Supreme power is vested in the 
popularly elected national assembly, to 
which the cabinet, headed by the premier, 
is responsible. The army, estimated at 60,- 
000 men, has liaison with the U.S.S.R. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is nominally compul- 
sory, but illiteracy is high, especially 
among women. There is a teachers’ col- 
lege at Tirana. 


Albania is still a primitive country where 
each family tries to provide most of its 
own needs. Nearly the whole population is 
engaged in combined farming and stock- 
raising. Only a small portion of the central 
part is fit for tilling. Corn is the chief crop. 
Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, 
spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a few 
factories are engaged in processing Al- 
bania’s agricultural products. 


Albania’s postwar trade has been limited 
for the most part to the Soviet bloc. Im- 
portant exports include crude oil, copper 
and chrome ore. 


Railway mileage totaled only about 81 in 
1951, linking Durazzo with Tirana and El- 
basan. Good highways were developed by 
the Italians for strategic purposes, and the 
Russians continued such construction. 
The only fully equipped port is Durazzo. 

The 1953 budget estimated revenue at 


11,350,000,000 leks and expenditure at 11,- 
250,000,000 leks. 
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Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
able, is relatively unexploited. The princi- 
' pal minerals are aluminum and petroleum, 
which were developed to some extent dur- 
ing the Italian occupation of 1939-44. 
There are also deposits of lignite, bitumen, 
chromite, copper, asphalt, gypsum and iron. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- 
nia is a mountainous state, largely over 
3,000 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
marshy coastal plain crossed by several 
rivers. The interior mountain plateaus and 
basins contain the centers of population. 

The climate is typically Mediterranean, 
with dry, hot summers and moderate win- 
ters. Inland temperatures are lower than 
those on the coast. 


Arabia 


The Arabian peninsula is at the south- 
west extremity of Asia. Its rich oil deposits 
and proximity to Palestine gave it special 
importance after World War II. Once a 
political unit, today it consists of the 
kingdoms of Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the 
British colony of Aden and six British pro- 
tectorates. 


The peninsula, with an area more than 
three times that of Texas, and an extreme 
length of 1,400 miles, is generally a plateau 
sloping gently eastward from a mountain 
range that averages 5,000 feet in elevation 
and runs along its entire west side within 
ten or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 
range reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
Yemen to the southwest. Arabia has no 
rivers and no forests and is principally a 
desert dotted with many oases. 


Most of the peninsula, particularly the 
interior, has a hot desert climate with fre- 
quent changes in temperature. The high- 
lands of the Yemen and southwestern 
Saudi Arabia, however, together with parts 
of Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidda, 
on the Red Sea, has an average daily high 
temperature of 93° during August. Rainfall 
is almost nonexistent, amounting at Aden 
to less than two inches annually. 


Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7th 
century A.D., and his followers, led by the 
caliphs, founded a great empire with its 
capital at Medina. Later, the caliphate 
capital was transferred to Damascus and 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained its im- 
portance because of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Turks established at least 
nominal rule over much of Arabia, and in 
the middle of the 18th century it was di- 
vided into separate principalities. 


Through agreements with local rulers, 
the British extended their rule over the 
southern and eastern coasts in the 19th 
century. At the same time, the Wahhabis, 
a religious sect advocating strict adherence 


to Mohammed’s teachings, gained control 
over most of central and eastern Arabia, 
and their work was the beginning of the 
present Saudi Arabia. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF ARABIA 


Area Population 
Name (sq. mi.) (est. 1952) 
Aden colony (British) 108 100,000 
Aden protectorate* 112,000 800,000 
Bahrein Islands 
(Sultanate) * 213 112,000 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) * 9,000 150,000 
Oman and Masqat 
(Sultanate) * 65,000 550,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) * 4,000 17,000 
Saudi Arabia 
(Kingdom) 597,000 6,000,000 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 
doms) * 16,000 76,000 
Yemen (Kingdom) 31,000 4,500,000; 


* British protectorate. t+ Official estimate, 1953. 


Aden and Bahrein Islands. See 
British Commonwealth: Asia 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) 


Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, is an independent state ruled 
by Sheik Abdullah as-Salim as-Subah. 
British protection, first exercised in 1898, 
has several times prevented it from being 
absorbed by Saudi Arabia. The territory 
surrounding Al Kuwait, its port, is largely 
desert; its trade consists of exchanging 
Arab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar and other necessities. Kuwait's 
petroleum reserves, estimated at 9 billion 
barrels, are under concession to the Kuwait 
Oil Co. Ltd. (owned jointly by Gulf Oil 
Corp. and Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.), which 
pays one-half its profits to the Sheik. Pro- 
duction, which began only in 1945, totaled 
314,592,486 barrels in 1953. Production is 
concentrated at the Burgan field, from 
which petroleum is piped to the new port 
of Ahmadi for shipment. 


South of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf is 
the Saudi Arabian-Kuwait neutral zone, 
which under the Treaty of Uqair (1922) 
belongs in undivided one-half interest to 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. It consists of 
about 2,000 sq. mi. of uninhabited desert. 
Oil was discovered in 1953 by American 
Independent Oil Co. The first export ship- 
ments were made early in 1954. 


Oman and Masgat (Sultanate) 

Occupying the mountainous southeast- 
ern part of the peninsula, Oman is nomi- 
nally an independent state under the rule 
of Sultan Sayyid Sa‘id bin Taimur. It 
has been under British protection since the 
19th century. The state is best known for 
its date cultivation, and its riding camels 
are considered the best in the world. Trade 
is mainly to and from India. The capital 
is Masqat (population 4,200). 
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Qatar (Sheikdom) 

Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It 1s ruled, 
under British protection, by Sheik Abdul- 
lah ibn Jasim eth Thani. The whole area is 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil deposits are 
being exploited by a subsidiary of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co.; output in 1953 was 3,997,- 
926 long tons (about 30,000,000 barrels). 


Saudi Arabia. See Saudi Arabia. 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 

This area, extending along part of the 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast of 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi-inde- 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Brit- 
ain in 1853 and 1892 provided that the 
sheiks should not cede or sell any part of 
their land to any other power. 


Yemen. See Yemen. 


Argentina (Republic) 
(Repiblica Argentina) 

Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 18,379,000 (ap- 
proximately 97% of European descent, 
chiefly Spanish and Italian; 3% Indian 
and other). 

Density per square mile: 17.0. 

President: Juan D. Perén. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Buenos Aires, 
3,371,000 (capital and chief port); (census 
1947) Rosario, 464,688 (flour milling); 
Cordoba, 351,644 (northwest farming cen- 
ter); Avellaneda, 279,572 (industrial suburb 
of Buenos Aires); Eva Perén (formerly La 
Plata), 271,738 (seaport, meat packing); 
Lantus, 242,760 (suburb of Buenos Aires). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (state-sup- 
ported). 


HISTORY. Discovered in 1516 by Juan 
Diaz de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
under Spanish colonial rule. Buenos Aires 
was settled permanently in 1580 and be- 
came a prosperous city; the cattle industry 
of the Argentine pampas was thriving as 
early as 1600. 


Invading British forces were expelled in 
1806-07, and when Napoleon conquered 
Spain, the Argentinians set up their own 
government in the name of the Spanish 
king in 1810. Cn July 9, 1816, independence 
was formally declared. Internal dissension, 
particularly between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, was put down under the dictator 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, who brought about 
unification from 1829 to 1852. Rosas was 
overthrown by Justo José de Urquiza, who 
became the first president under the 1853 


constitution, modeled after that of the 
ie 8: 


President Hipdlito Irigoyen (1916-22) re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 


in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Iri- 
goyen, a radical, was ousted two years later 
by a conservative revolution led by Gen- 
eral José Uriburu. The latter’s successor, 
General Agustin Justo (1932-38) followed 
a moderate policy and undertook a large 
public works program. ~ 

Argentina proclainted neutrality at the 

outbreak of World War II, but in general 
co-operated in hemispheric defense pro- 
grams. In the closing months of the war, 
the nation declared war on the Axis 
(March 27, 1945) and signed the Act of 
Chapultepec the following April 4, Diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
U.N. followed. Juan D, Perén, then an army 
colonel, emerged as strongman and won 
the 1946 presidential elections. Congress 
became completely controlled by Perdén 
supporters. Peré6n was re-elected Nov. 11, 
1951, in an election in which the opposi- 
tion was denied ‘freedom of speech, press 
and assembly. 
GOVERNMENT; DEFENSE. Argentina is a 
federal union of sixteen provinces and 
eight territories. Under the new constitu- 
tion promulgated in 1949, a president and 
vice president are elected every six years by 
direct popular vote. The president appoints 
his cabinet. The vice president presides 
over the Senate but has no other powers. 
Both executives are eligible for re-election. 
The National Congress has two houses—a 
30-member Senate which is popularly 
elected for six-year terms, and a Chamber 
of Deputies (one for each 100,000 electors) 
popularly elected for six years, one-half the 
membership of each house being renewed 
every three years, 

Each province has its own constitution, 
elected governor, legislature and judiciary, 
but the president may in a crisis take over 
the local government. 

Under legislation enacted Nov. 29, 1946, 
all men and women 12 to 50 are subject to 
military service at the president’s discre- 
tion. Service from 20 to 22 is compulsory. 
Active peacetime strength of the army is 
50,000 officers and men. 

The air force has about 150 combat 
planes. The navy in 1953 included two 
modernized battleships, five light cruisers 
and 15 fleet destroyers. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION. 
Education. Argentina’s estimated illiter- 
acy rate of 7-10 per cent is the lowest in 
all Latin America. Education is free, secu- 
lar and compulsory between six and four- 
teen, In 1951 there were 15,874 primary 
schools with 2,446,138 pupils, 3,264 public 
and private secondary, normal and special 
schools with 521,132 students and 6 na- 
tional universities with 90,201 students. 

Agriculture. A farming and stock-raising 
nation, Argentina devotes some 41 per 
cent of its area to pasture and 11 per cent 
to cultivation. Cotton, sugar cane and 
fruits are important, and Argentina is the 


world’s largest producer of yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), the national beverage. The 
1953 wine production was about 247,300,- 
000 gallons. 

Estimated crop production for 1953, in 
metric tons, was as follows: wheat, 7,800,- 
000; oats, 1,106,000; barley, 1,194,000; maize, 
3,620,000; linseed, 571,000; sunflower seed, 
528,000; cotton, 600,000 bales (480 Ib. each). 

Cattle raising predominates on the pam- 

pas, especially in Buenos Aires province. 
Sheep raising is more important in Pata- 
gonia. In 1952 there were 45,262,995 cat- 
tle, 54,683,731 sheep, 3,989,188 pigs, (1947) 
7,237,663 horses. Wool production in 19538 
was 407,000,000 lb., greasy basis. 
Manufacturing. Industrial expansion was 
accelerated during World War II by the 
shortage of imports, but industry is still 
closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion and wine. The number of industrial 
workers was 944,800 in June 1951. 
Trade. Argentina’s trade position, favor- 
able in the immediate postwar period, de- 
teriorated as dollar exchange became 
scarcer. Trade statistics are as follows (in 
millions of pesos): 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 6,709.2 4,392.0 7,107.0 
Imports 10,491.9 8,361.2 5,655.0 


Leading exports in 1953 were cereals and 
linseed (26%), meat (18%), wool (16%) 
and forest products (6%). Imports in- 
cluded machinery and vehicles (26%), fuel 
(17%) and foodstuffs (9%). Exports in 
1952 went principally to the U. S. (26%), 
Britain (14%) and France (8%). Principal 


suppliers were the U. S. (18%), Brazil 
(11%) and Germany (8%). 
Communications. According to Lloyd’s 


Register, the merchant fleet on June 30, 
1953, was composed of 370 steamers and mo- 
torships (100 tons and over) aggregating 
1,071,272 gross tons. Chief Argentine ports 
are Buenos Aires, second only to New York 
in the western hemisphere, and Eva Peron 
(La Plata), both on the Plata estuary; and 
Rosario, a port on the Parana River. 


Railway mileage is about 27,000, nearly 
all of which radiates outward from Buenos 
Aires. With the purchase in 1947-48 of 
the British- and French-owned railways, 
the system became government-owned. 
Highway mileage is upwards of 300,000, 
largely unimproved. Telephones in Jan. 
1952 totaled 852,327; broadcasting sta- 
tions (1951) 58; radio sets, 2,200,000. The 
air transportation system is government- 
owned; domestic air routes extend as far 
south as Tierra del Fuego. Direct inter- 
national connections with the rest of the 
world are maintained by numerous inter- 
national airlines. 
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FINANCE. Ordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures of the national administration are 
as follows (in millions of pesos) : 


1952 1953* 1954* 
Revenue 9,436.67 8,354.5 8,354.5 
Expenditure 9,364.5 8,321.1 8,321.1 


* Budget estimate. + Including proceeds of loans. 

Budget estimates excluded expenditures 

for public works (1,110,000,000 pesos in 
1954), to be covered by borrowing, and two 
self-balancing accounts—autonomous in- 
stitutions (3,657,600,000 pesos) and special 
accounts (2,703,000,000 pesos). The net 
national debt on Dec. 31, 1951, was 21,762,- 
900,000 pesos. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Second in South America to Brazil in size 
and population, Argentina is about 2,070 
miles long and 860 miles wide at the maxi- 
mum. In general, it is a plain, rising 
from the Atlantic to the Chilean border 
and the towering Andes peaks, including 
Aconcagua, 22,835 feet, the highest peak 
in the world outside Asia. The northern 
area of the Argentine plain is the swampy 
and partly wooded Gran Chaco. South of 
that to the Rio Negro are the rolling, fer- 
tile pampas, rich for agriculture and graz- 
ing, and supporting most of Argentina’s 
population. Next southward is Patagonia, 
a region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections. The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 
ern tip of South America, belongs to 
Argentina. 

The three great rivers which make up the 
Plata system—the Parand, Paraguay and 
Uruguay—are important commercial ar- 
teries in northern Argentina. Rosario and 
Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles respectively 
above Buenos Aires on the Parana, are ac- 
cessible to ocean vessels. 

Minerals. Argentina must import most 
of nearly every mineral it uses. Oil is 
produced in Patagonia (1953: 28,000,000 
barrels), and there is small mining of 
tungsten, lead, gold, zinc, tin, silver and 
beryllium. The government announced dis- 
covery of uranium deposits in Feb., 1947. 
Coal imports in 1952 amounted to 1,740,288 
metric tons. 

Forests. The Gran Chaco area is the 
world’s chief source of quebracho extract. 
Total exports of this tanning agent ob- 
tained from quebracho logs in 1951 were 
258,000 metric tons, part of which was re- 
exported from Paraguay. Other forest prod- 
ucts—hardwoods, dyewoods, lignum vitae, 
red quebracho, medicinal gums and other 
tannins—are consumed locally for the 
most part. 

CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 
Chaco, which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south tem- 
perate zone. The pampas region has an 
average temperature of 60°, and freezing 
is rare. Temperature extremes increase 
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progressively southward. All over Argen-~- 
tina, January is the warmest month and 
June and July are coolest. At Buenos Aires, 
the mean annual temperature in January- 
February is about 73°; in June-July, 50°. 
The heaviest rainfall, over sixty inches a 
year, hits the Gran Chaco, while on the 
pampas it ranges from twenty inches in 
the west to forty in the northeast; at 
Buenos Aires it is 37.2 inches. 


Austria (Republic) 


(Osterreich) 

Area: 32,388 square miles. 

Population (census June 1, 1951): 6,918,- 
959 Paeasticaily all Austrian). 

Density per square mile: 213.6. 

Allied Council: L. E. Thompson, Jr. 
(U. 8S. A.); Ivan I. Tlyichev (U.S.S8.R.); Sir 
Harold A. Caccia (United Kingdom); Jean 
Payart (France). 

President: Dr. Theodor Koerner. 

Chancellor: Julius Raab. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Vienna, 
1,760,784 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 
226,271 (industrial center); Linz, 185,177 
(Danube port); Salzburg, 100,096 (tourist 
center). 

Monetary unit: Schilling. 

Language: German. 

Religions (est.): Roman 
94%; Protestant, 3%; Jewish, 3%. 


HISTORY. Austria, lying at the western 
edge of the “iron curtain” in central Eu- 
rope, continued to be occupied by foreign 
troops after World War II. 


The history of Austria before World War 
I was largely that of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the Hapsburg dynasty. Its 
origin was in the province of Ostmark, 
separated from Bavaria and given to Leo- 
pold of Babenberg (A.D. 976) by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Otto II. It was ruled by 
the Babenbergs until 1246, and later 
passed to Ottakar of Bohemia, who lost it 
to Rudolf of Hapsburg (1276). In 1437, the 
three kingdoms of Austria, Hungary and 
Bohemia were united under the rule of 
Albert V. For three centuries thereafter, 
despite almost constant warfare, the states 
remained for the most part under a single 
crown. The Hapsburgs gradually added to 
their possessions, until Charles V, during 
the 16th century, ruled a vast part of 
Europe. Emperor Francis I laid down the 
Holy Roman crown in 1806 at the height 
of the Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria 
with her allies was finally victorious. In- 
fluence in Germany was lost through de- 
feat by Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War 
(1866). In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria and Hungary was established, 
united in the person of the sovereign, 
Franz Josef I, who ruled until 1916. 


Following the defeat of the Central 
Powers in World War I, the republic of 
Austria was established in Nov., 1918. It 
was confined to its present borders by the 


Catholic, 


Treaties of St. Germain (1919) and Trianon 
(1920), The years immediately following 
the war were a period of privation, dissen- 
sion and riots, with Austrian currency be- 
coming worthless and the nation bankrupt. 
Establishment of a semi-dictatorship by 
Engelbert Dollfuss, who had become Chan- 
cellor in 1932, was followed by an un- 
successful Socialist revolt (Feb., 1934) and 
an attempted Nazi coup d’état which 
failed, although Dollfuss was killed. He 
was succeeded by Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
whose futile efforts to maintain Austria’s 
independence ended (March 12, 1938) with 
the bloodless occupation of Austria by 
Germany. Hitler proclaimed the Anschluss 
of Germany and Austria the next day. 


Following the liberation of Vienna by 
the Red Army (April 13, 1945), Dr. Karl 
Renner, veteran Socialist, formed a pro- 
visional government. Elections held Nov. 
25, 1945, resulted in victory for the People’s 
Party, whose leader, Leopold Figl, became 
chancellor. Dr. Renner was elected pres- 
ident of the Second Austrian Republic 
(Dec. 20, 1945). He died Dec. 31, 1950; Dr. 
Theodor Koerner, also a Socialist, was 
elected President May 27, 1951. Following 
the Feb. 1953 elections, Julius Raab of the 
People’s Party formed a new coalition 
cabinet on Apr. 2. 


In the years following World War II, 
there seemed little prospect that Austria 
would soon regain her independence, since 
the Big Four could not agree on funda- 
mental issues of reparations and territorial 
settlement. 


ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT. Since 
World War II, Austria within its 1937 fron- 
tiers has been divided into four national 
zones, as is the city of Vienna. The Allied 
Council and the inter-Allied governing 
authority of Vienna consist of the ranking 
officers of the four participating nations— 
the U. S., Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. 
Under an agreement signed by the four 
powers June 28, 1946, the Council’s func- 
tions are supervisory rather than adminis- 
trative. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
federal republic comprised of nine proy- 
inces (including Vienna), each of which 
has its own elected assembly for the con- 
trol of regional affairs. The federal parlia- 
ment consists of two houses—the Bundes- 
rat whose 50 members are chosen by 
the provincial assemblies and the Na- 
tionalrat whose 165 members are chosen 
by national election. The president of the 
republic is elected by national popular 
vote for a term of six years. The govern- 
ment is administered by the chancellor 
and his cabinet. Party standing in the 
Nationalrat after the elections of Feb. 22, 
1953, was: People’s Party 74, Socialist 73, 
Independent 14, Communist 4. ; 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1952-53 Austria had 5,258 primary 
schools with 843,842 pupils, 284 secondary, 
technical and teachers’ training schools 
with 88,166 pupils, and 18 institutions of 
higher learning, including 4 universities, 
with 20,756 students. Illiteracy is less than 
10%. 

Agriculture employs more than one- 
third of the population but the country 
is heavily dependent on imported food- 
stuffs. Mixed farming predominates. Rye 
and wheat are the leading cereals with 
1953 production amounting to 421,213 and 
499,417 metric tons respectively, followed 
by oats (360,153 tons) and barley (320,217 
tons). Potato production was 3,292,796 
tons; that of beet sugar, 1,058,123 tons. 

Stock raising and dairy farming both 
in the Alpine pastures and the lowlands 
of the east are of importance. In 1953 
there were 2,299,838 cattle, 2,642,653 hogs 
and 297,040 sheep. 

Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 
try. The metallurgical, engineering, textile 
and wood industries are most important. 
Styria is responsible for almost all the iron 
and steel production, which included in 
1953 1,260,644 metric tons of steel. and 
1,320,708 tons of pig iron. Aluminum pro- 
duction was 49,944 tons. 

Legislation providing for the national- 
ization of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
tial portion of Austrian basic industry, 
was enacted late in 1946. Most of the 
industrially important regions are in the 
Soviet zone. 

Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of schillings) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 9,635 10,797 13,190 
Imports: 
Commercial 8,541 12,002 12,352 
ERP 2,743 1,957 917 


Leading exports in 1953 were iron and 
steel and other metals (20%), timber 
(19%) and machinery and vehicles (12%). 
The principal sources of imports in 1953 
were western Germany (28%), the U. S. 
(13%), Britain (5.8%) and Italy (7.8%). 
Chief customers were western Germany 
(20%), Italy (16%), Britain (69%) and 
the U. S. (5.8%). 

There were 3,761 miles of railway in 
1951, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna, which is also an im- 
portant rail, road and air center. 

Recent government financial data are as 
follows (in millions of schillings) : 


1952 1953* 1954* 
Revenue 19,781 18,967 20,696 
Expenditure 19,623 19,501 22,411 


* Budget estimate. 
The postwar public debt totaled 10,675,- 
000,000 schillings on Dec. 31, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes 
much of the mountainous territory of 
the eastern Alps (about 92.3 per cent 
of the country is classified as mountain- 
ous). The. country contains many snow- 
fields, glaciers and snow-capped peaks. The 
principal river, the Danube, enters in the 
northwest: and crosses northern Austria. 

Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In Styria lies one of the largest 
European deposits of iron ore. Copper is 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus- 
tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Other 
minerals include bauxite, graphite, sulfur 
and manganese. Fuel resources comprise 
small coal deposits in lower Austria and 
large quantities of lignite, found every- 
where except in Salzburg. Large sup- 
plies of coal and coke must be imported, 
but extensive water power resources are 
available for exploitation. Petroleum fields 
in the Zistersdorf and Mulhlberg areas, 
both in the Soviet zone, produced an 
estimated 21,000,000 barrels in 1953. Pro- 
duction of lignite in 1953 was 5,574,048 
metric tons; coal, 161,568 tons. 

Variety is the keynote of Austria’s cli- 
mate. The mean annual temperature in 
the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and 
in no month does the average exceed 68°. 
Most of the rainfall occurs during summer; 
it amounts to about 40 in. annually in 
most of the country. In the Tyrol, mild 
winters and warm summers are customary. 


Belgium (Kingdom) 
(Royaume de Belgique— 
Koninkrijk Belgié) 

Area: 11,783 square miles.* 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 8,757,691 
(Walloon, Flemish). 

Density per square mile: 743.3. 

Sovereign: Baudouin I. 

Premier: Achille van Acker, 

Principal cities (est. 1952, including cer- 
tain suburbs): Brussels (Bruxelles), 968,139 
(capital); Antwerp (Anvers), 478,917 (port 
and commercial center); Liége, 252,445 
(iron and steel); Ghent (Gand), 218,298 
(textiles). 

Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 

Languages: French, Flemish. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 

c. 


«Including small areas taken over from Germany in 
49. 


HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
Belgium was crushed by German armies 
because its position in the Low Country 
area made it a highway on the invasion 
route to France. Highly industrial, a bit 
larger than Maryland and second most 
densely populated major European nation, 
Belgium emerged from World War II in 
fair economic condition but, politically, 
the country suffered crisis after crisis in 


1d returned to Belgium on July 22, 
950, put violent Socialist-led rioting 
f reed him to agree to turn over his powers 
| his son, Baudouin. He formally abdi- 
¢ ated July 16, 1951, and his son became 
king as Baudouin I. 
rhaps the earliest mention of the Bel- 
ns in history was in 57-50 B.c., when 
ey were conquered by Julius Caesar. In 
he Middle Ages the Belgian towns became 
althy and virtually autonomous as great 
textile centers. Belgium became part of 
Burgundy in 1885 and, later, part of 
the Spanish domains of Charles V. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Belgium went 
to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a similar 
status under France. United with the 
A ‘Kingdom of the Netherlands by the Con- 
_ gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians re- 
-volted and proclaimed independence on 
- Oct. 4, 1830, choosing as their sovereign 
_ Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the title 
Ors King Leopold I, he ruled 1831-65. 


Belgium progressed peaceably under Leo- 
_ pold I and his son, Leopold II, who reigned 
from 1865 to 1909, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Albert I (1909-34). 


vie Despite heroic Belgian resistance under 
the personal leadership of Albert, the 
country was overrun by the Germans in 
1914 and occupied throughout World War 
I. The treaty of 1919 gave Belgium the 
regions of Moresnet, Eupen and Malmédy, 
and a mandate over Ruanda-Urundli. 


As World War II approached, Belgium 

_ built a strong series of fortifications, es- 
pecially along the Albert Canal. But these 

_ defenses were no great obstacle to the 
Germans, who invaded the country for 


the second time in a generation on May 
,10, 1940. 


’ King Leopold III, who had succeeded his 

_ father upon the latter’s death in a moun- 

__tain-climbing accident in 1934, ordered the 
_ ,Belgians to surrender to the Nazis and 

‘was taken prisoner on May 28, 1940—eight- 
: teen days after the first German attack. The 
_ cabinet of Hubert Pierlot escaped from the 

‘country and set up a government-in-exile 

i in London. When that government re- 
Y turned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 1944, King 
: Leopold’s brother, Prince Charles, was 
. elected regent (Leopold was still a pris- 
oner). In elections held June 4, 1950, the 
Christian Socialists won control of the 
Chamber of Deputies; succeeding Christian 
Socialist cabinets were headed by Jean 
Duvieusart (June 8), Joseph Pholien (Aug. 
15) and Jean van Houtte (Jan. 15, 1952). 
The Christian Socialists lost their majority 
in the April 1954 parliamentary elections, 
and Socialist. Achille van Acker formed a 
Socialist-Liberal cabinet on Apr. 22, 1954, 


he 


one) left, vespecially. over. the 
of King Leopold III to the throne. — radeatueg anit the 


April, 1949, the nation Nohied the No 
Atlantic alliance. ‘ vat 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under ais * 
1831 constitution, Belgium is a consti- — 
tutional monarchy. The ministers who 
constitute the cabinet must have the con- 
fidence of parliament, which consists of a 
212-member chamber of deputies popularly 
elected, and a senate of varying member- 
ship, elected both directly and indirectly. 
All members serve for four years unless 
one or both houses are dissolved by the 
king, in which case new elections must be 
held in forty days. Belgium’s nine prov- 
inces and 2,666 communes have crown- 
appointed officials but retain considerable 
autonomy with locally-elected councils. 

The election of Apr. 11, 1954, returned 95 
Christian Socialists (as against 108 in the 
June 1950 election), 86 Socialists (77), 25 
Liberals (20), 4 Communists (7) and 2 
others to the Chamber of Deputies. 

The authorized strength of the army in 

1951 was 150,000, but the term of com- 
pulsory service was reduced in 1952. The air 
force has about 350 combat planes. The 
navy, abolished in 1928, was reformed after 
World War II and in 1953 had 1 frigate, 
4 ocean minesweepers, 1 depot ship, 1 aux- 
iliary transport and other minor craft. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education, free and univer- 
sal for children from six to fourteen, is 
under state control in three divisions: 
primary, intermediate and higher. Primary 
schools (Dec. 1951) numbered 8,755 with 
784,398 pupils; state secondary schools, 
lower grade, 121 with 60,089 pupils, higher 
grade, 159 with 51,294 pupils. There are 
four universities: official, Ghent and Liége; 
unofficial (private), Brussels and Louvain 
with a total of 17,593 students in 1951-52. 
There are also private schools, many under 
religious auspices. The rate of illiteracy in 
1947 (7 years of age and over) was 3%. 
Agriculture. About 60 per cent of the 
total area is under cultivation, and one- 
half the farmed area is devoted to forage 
crops. Principal crops in 1958, in metric 
tons, were wheat, 547,360; oats, 453,178; 
barley, 188,682; rye, 198,905; sugar beets, 
1,802,077; and potatoes, 1,569,093. Other 
crops are fodder beets, flax and fruit. The 
pastoral industry, especially dairy farming, 
flourishes. On Jan. 1, 1954, Belgium had 
2,168,327 cattle, 1,161,228 hogs and 43,808 
sheep. 
Manufacturing. Belgium is one of the 
most highly industrialized nations in Eu- 
rope, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coal reserves. Steel production 
totaled 4,396,000 metric tons in 1953; pig 
iron, 4,217,000 tons. 

The metallurgical, textile and building 
industries are important. Associated with 
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iron and steel is a considerable engineer- 
ing industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and 
machinery and railway stock in Brussels. 
The centuries-old textile industry produces 
linen (Courtrai); cotton (the southeast); 
and synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
output of mines in the Congo and Angola, 
rivals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 


Foreign trade is especially vital to the 
Belgian economy. The Belgian-Dutch-Lux- 
emburg customs union (Benelux), estab- 
lished on Jan. 1, 1948, is one of the five 
great trading areas in the world. Trade 
of Belgium and Luxemburg (in billions of 
francs) is as follows: 


1951 1952 1953* 

Exports 132.6 122.6 113.0 

Imports 127.2 123.0 121.1 
* Provisional. 


Chief customers in 1953 were the Nether- 

lands (18%), the U. S. (10%), western 
Germany (9%), France (9%) and Britain 
(8%). Leading sources of imports were the 
Netherlands (14%), western Germany 
(12%), France (11%), the U. S. (10%) 
and Britain (9%). Chief exports were iron 
and steel and products (25%), thread and 
fabric (8%), coal, coke and petroleum 
and products (7%) and copper and prod- 
ucts (5%). 
Communications. Inland transportation 
facilities are highly developed. Rail- 
road mileage is 3,100. Navigable waterways 
total 998 mi., including the well-developed 
canal system. Before World War II, Bel- 
gium had the second largest river fleet on 
the Rhine. Highway mileage in 1950 totaled 
6,754, mostly improved. The merchant fleet 
on June 30, 1953, totaled 201 ships (100 
tons and over) aggregating 482,779 gross 
tons, according to Lloyd’s Register, Sabena, 
the government-controlled airline, flew 
18,115,554 miles in 1953 and carried 328,237 
passengers. 


Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
billions of francs): 


1952* 1953* 1954t 
Revenue 99.6 86.0 80.9 
Expenditure 100.8 82.0 96.7 


* Provisional. t Budget estimate. 


The national debt, consolidated, short 
and middle term and at sight, totaled 
303,509,522,448 fr. on Dec, 31, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The northern third of Belgium 
is a plain extending eastward from the 
coast of the North Sea. North of the Sam- 
bre-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying 
from 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 
and to the south lies the Ardennes plateau, 
rising to a maximum of about 2,300 feet. 
The shallowness of the North Sea off Bel- 
gium precludes the development of good 
harbors; some of the port advantages of 
Antwerp, on the Schelde River, are offset 


by the fact that the approaches to it are 
through Dutch territory. 

The principal mineral is coal; produc- 
tion in 1953 was 30,059,000 metric tons. 
The Ardennes coalfield, now nearly ex- 
hausted, extends southward into France. 
The Campine field lies in the northeast. 
Iron ore, lead and zinc also are mined, 
principally in the Ardennes, 

Forests cover about 20 per cent of Bel- 
gium, but their products are relatively un- 
important, Fishing is vital in the economy, 
The 1952 catch was 62,213 metric tons, 


The climate is temperate. Ostend, on the 
Sea, has an average annual temperature 
of 49° and annual rainfall of 27.5 inches, 
about like that of Chicago. Baraque Michel, 
in the Ardennes heights, has an average 
temperature of 43°, rainfall of 59.5 inches, 
and considerable snow in the winter. 


BELGIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Area Native pop. 
Country (8q. mi.) (est. Dec, 1952) 
Belgian Congo 
(colony) 904,974 11,788,711 
Ruanda-Urundi 
(U. N. trust terri- 
tory) 20,120 4,065,000 


BELGIAN CONGO—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Léopoldville (population Dee. 31, 
1952: 257,197; Europeans, 13,045). 

Governor General: Léo Pétillon. 

Foreign trade (1953)*: exports, 20,585,- 
753,000 fr. (58% to Belgium, 16% to the 
U. 8.); imports, 18,000,370,000 fr. (40% 
from Belgium, 23% from the U. §8.); chief 
exports, copper (33%), cotton (9%), coffee. 

Agricultural exports (1953, in metric 
tons)*: cotton, 47,072; coffee, 33,949. 

Mineral ‘production (1952, in metric 
tons): copper (smelter), 205,749; tin (in- 
gots) 2,809; cassiterite, 14,803; diamonds 
(mainly industrial), 11,608,828 carats; gold 
(refined), 364,838 0z.; uranium. 

Forest exports (1953, in metric tons)*: 
palm oil, 133,842; palm Kernels, 88,522; gum 
copal, 5,377; rubber, 18,085. 

* Including Ruanda-Urundi. 

The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
tral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip of 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired Noy. 15, 
1908, by the Belgian state from the Bel- 
gian king, Leopold II. The latter had 
backed exploration of the area by the Eng- 
lish explorer, H. M. Stanley, and in 1885 
had been recognized by the great powers 
as personal sovereign and proprietor of the 
Congo Free State, as it was then called. 
The area is now administered by @ gov- 
ernor general responsible to the cabinet 
minister for the colonies. The governor 
general has unrestricted executive and leg- 
islative powers, and the colony has no 
representative institutions of its own. Dur- 
ing World War II it furnished vital war 
materials to the Allies. The European pop- 
ulation on Dec. 31, 1952, was 76,764, of 


whom 59,978 were Belgians. 
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RUANDA-URUNDI—Status: U. N. trust 
territory, united administratively with the 
Belgian Congo. 

Capital: Usumbura. 

Governor General: Léo Pétillon. 

Principal products: tin, coffee, gold, cot- 
ton, hides. 


Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was as- 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by the 
League of Nations at the end of World 
War I, before which it was a portion of 
German East Africa. It is administered 
under the direction of the governor general 
of the Belgian Congo by a vice governor 
general. The area, placed under U. N. 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely moun- 
tainous, with livestock grazing the prin- 
cipal native activity. 


Bhutan (Kingdom) 


Area: approx. 18,000 square miles. 
Population (est.): 300,000 (mostly Bho- 
tiya). 

- Density per square mile: 16.7. 
Ruler: Maharaja Jigme Dorji Wangchuk. 
Capital: Punakha. 
Monetary unit: Indian rupee. 
Language: Tibetan dialect. 
Religion: Buddhism. 


HISTORY. Bhutan is a semi-independent 
state lying on the southeast slope of the 
Himalayas, bordered on the north and east 
by Tibet and on the south and west by the 
Republic of India. The area is said to have 
been invaded and settled by Tibetan troops 
in the 9th century a.p. After almost a cen- 
tury of conflict between the Bhutanese and 
the British in India, British troops invaded 
the country in 1865 and negotiated an 
agreement under which Britain undertook 
to pay an annual allowance to Bhutan 
on condition of good behavior. A ‘treaty 
signed with India in Aug., 1949, increased 
this subsidy and placed Bhutan’s foreign 
affairs under Indian control. 


Until 1907 Bhutan’s government was 
under the dual control of the clergy and 
laity, but the country is now ruled by a 
hereditary maharaja. 


The dominant people are the Bhotiyas, 
who are of Tibetan origin, speak a Tibetan 
dialect, and profess the same form of Bud- 
dhism as is prevalent in Tibet. 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. The chief crops 
are rice, corn and millet; the fields, laid 
out on hillside terraces, are watered by an 
ingenious system of irrigation. Bhutan is 
famous for its small though sturdy moun- 
tain ponies. The chief industries are metal 
work, cloth weaving and fine basket and 
mat work. Trade is insignificant, and much 
of it is conducted by barter. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE, The 
whole of Bhutan presents a succession of 
lofty and rugged mountains running gen- 
erally from north to south and separated 
by deep valleys. Mountains in the north 
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reach a height of 24,000 feet. The climate 
varies according to the topography. In the 
extreme south, rainfall amounts to as 
much as 200-300 inches annually. 


Bolivia (Republic) 
(Reptblica Boliviana) 

Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (estimated 1952): 3,089,000 
(1944: 52% Indian, 28% Mestizo, 13% 
white, .2% Negro, 6.8% unspecified). 

Density per square mile: 7.4. 

President: Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

Principal cities (census 1950): La Paz, 
321,063 (de facto capital); Cochabamba, 
80,795 (commercial center); Oruro, 62,975 
(tin mines) ; Potosi, 45,758 (mining); Sucre, 
40,128 (legal capital). 

Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Famous since Spanish colonial 
days for its mineral wealth, modern Bo- 
livia was once a part of the ancient Incan 
Empire. After the Spaniards had defeated 
the Incas during the first part of the 16th 
century, Bolivia was subjected to the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 
dominantly Indian population was reduced 
to slavery. During the successive South 
American revolts against Spain in the early. 
19th century, Upper Peru (as Bolivia was 
then called) was a vast battlefield con- 
tested by Spanish and patriot troops. The 
country finally won its independence in 
1825; the new republic was named after 
Simén Bolivar, South America’s famed 
liberator. 


Bolivia’s political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ever 
served out his term. 


Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province, 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And in 
1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivia 
gave up claim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco. 

Recent years have been typical of Bo- 
livia’s turbulent political history, with sev- 
eral illegal seizures of power culminating 
in a leftist revolution on July 21, 1946. 
Elections held May 6, 1951, were indecisive, 
although an exiled leftist, Victor Paz Es- 
tenssoro, obtained a near majority. A mili- 
tary junta which took over on May 16, 
1951, was overthrown on April 11, 1952, and 
Paz Estenssoro became president on April 
16. The three major tin mining companies 
were nationalized in Oct. 1952. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1938 constitu- 
tion, Bolivia is a republic, electing by pop- 
ular vote a president every four years, a 
27-member Senate every six years, and a 
1il-member Chamber of Deputies every 
four years. The president appoints the 10 
members of his cabinet. The Indian ma- 
jority was virtually disfranchised until 
July 1952, when the franchise was con- 
ferred on all those who had reached the 
age of 20, whether literate or illiterate. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at 
nineteen and service on reserve until fifty. 
The army is fixed by law at 15,000, and 
there are about 12,000 federal police. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Bolivia has an illiteracy rate estimated in 
1950 at over 80 per cent, highest in Latin 
America. A contributing factor is the high 
proportion of pure Indian population. In 
1950, enrollment at 1,562 primary schools 
was 141,831, and at 104 secondary schools, 
18,029. There are five universities. 


The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
barley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), to- 
bacco and cotton. Production of such basic 
foodstuffs as wheat and rice, however, is 
insufficient for domestic needs, and con- 
siderable quantities must be imported. 
Cattle are raised in the more temperate 
regions of the east and south, sheep in the 
departments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
and llamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
tant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
economy is largely dependent upon them. 
The fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
colder plateau regions, is also bred. 


Tin and other minerals comprise almost 
the whole of Bolivia’s exports. Since the 
country is landlocked, foreign trade must 
pass through free ports in Chile and river 
ports on the Amazon. Trade statistics for 
three years follow (in millions of U. S. 
dollars) : 


1951* 1952* 1953* 
Exports 150.8 139.4 123.3 
Imports 90.4 92.6 63.1 


* Partially estimated. 

Chief exports in 1953 were tin (68%) 
and tungsten (11%). The U. S. was the 
principal supplier in 1952 (46%). Leading 
customers were the U. S. (68%) and 
Britain (26%). 

Railway mileage (1951) totaled 1,491, 
almost entirely in western Bolivia; the 
principal lines connect La Paz with the 
Chilean ports of Arica and Antofagasta. 
Improved roads totaled 2,815 mi. in 1950; 
there were about 20,000 mi. of other roads. 
Airlines play an important role in Bolivian 
transportation. In the lowlands, thousands 
of miles of navigable streams are the chief 
means of transportation. : 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Landlocked Bolivia is a low 
alluvial plain throughout 60 per cent of its 
area toward the east, drained by the Ama- 
zon and Plata river systems. The western 
part, enclosed by two chains of the Andes, 
is a great plateau—the Altiplano—measur- 
ing 500 by 80 miles at an average altitude of 
12,000 feet. More than 80 per cent of the 
population lives on the plateau, which also 
contains La Paz, the highest capital city in 
the world. Lake Titicaca, half the size of 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest large 
lakes in the world, at an altitude of 12,507 
feet. Islands in the lake hold ruins of the 
ancient Incan civilization. 


Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 per cent 
of Bolivian exports, is by far the most im- 
portant mineral, most of it coming from 
the plateau regions of Potos{ and Oruro. 
During World War II, Bolivia was the 
world’s largest tin producer. 


Mineral production in 1953 was: tin, 
34,836 long tons; silver, 6,113,000 ounces; 
copper, 4,920 short tons; zine, 26,427 
tons. Antimony, gold, lead, manganese 
ore, tungsten concentrates, and mercury 
are also produced; and uranium deposits 
have been reported. Southern Bolivia is 
rich in oil, as yet relatively unexploited. 
Production in 1953 amounted to about 
615,000 barrels. 


From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almonds 
and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que- 
bracho and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
ports in 1952 were about 1,100 short tons. 


The climate varies from the humid heat 
of the equatorial lowlands in the east to 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks. In the 
lowlands, the average temperature is about 
77°, with no great departures; rainfall is 
fairly heavy throughout the year (30-50 
inches or more). At higher elevations in 
the west (to 11,000 ft.) the climate is 
temperate, with occasional winter frost. In 
the great central plateau, the weather is 
always cool. In La Paz it averages about 
50.4; rainfall there averages about 23 
inches annually. 


Brazil (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos do Brasil) 


Area: 3,291,416 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 55,772,000 (1945: 
white, 63%; Mestizo, 21%; Negro, 14%; 
Indian and other, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 16.9. 

President: Joao Café Filho. 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Rio de 
Janeiro, 2,413,152 (capital and chief pect); 
S4o Paulo, 2,227,512 (coffee and industrial 
center) ; Recife (Pernambuco), 534,468 (sea- 
port); Salvador (Baia), 424,142 RoeAROFLYS 
Porto Alegre; 401,213 (seaport); Bele Hor 
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zonte, 360,313 (mining); Fortaleza (Ceara), 
280,084 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. 

Language: Portuguese. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 95%. 


* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin American 
nation deriving its culture and language 
from Portugal, is by far the largest coun- 
try in South America, covering nearly half 
the continent. In the Western Hemisphere 
it is second to Canada. In the world, it 
ranks after the U.S.S.R., China and Can- 
ada. 

Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the 
Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Portuguese colonization efforts began in 
1532 and Brazil became a royal colony 
seventeen years later. The later attempts 
of France and Holland to colonize Brazil 
were defeated by the Portuguese. 


During the Napoleonic wars, the prince 
regent of Portugal (later King John VI) 
fled his country in advance of the French 
armies, and set up his royal court at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808. John was drawn home 
by a revolution in 1820 and the Brazil- 
ians, after holding the seat of Portuguese 
government, rebelled at resuming colonial 
status and declared their independence in 
1822 under Pedro, son of John VI. Harassed 
by trouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 
old son, who became emperor in 1840 as 
Pedro II. He was a popular monarch. 


Despite his good works, however, Pedro 
II was forced to abdicate in 1889 following 
a military revolt, after which a republic 
was set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 
two military dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
After a revolt against the latter in 1893, 
Brazil returned gradually to stability un- 
der a succession of civilian presidents. 

The president during World War I, 
Wenceslau Braz, co-operated with the Al- 
lies and declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 
1917. Pres. Washington Luiz Pereira da 
Souza, 1926-30, had to cope with the world 
depression and was overthrown by a revo- 
lutionary group under Getulio Vargas, who 
took over as provisional president. 


Vargas’ new constitution in 1934 sharply 
curtailed state’s rights and emphasized a 
nationalistic policy. In 1937 Vargas seized 
absolute power, setting up another con- 
stitution which extended his term of office 
indefinitely. In World War II, Brazil co- 
operated well with the United Nations. 
Allied air bases were set up in Brazil, Bra- 
zilian naval forces patrolled the South At- 
lantic, and a Brazilian expeditionary force 
fought in Italy after the nation’s declara- 
tion of war against the Axis in Aug., 1942. 

National fear that Vargas would never 
fulfill his promise of free elections led to 
his overthrow on Oct. 29, 1945, and the 


transfer of his powers to Chief Justice José 
Linhares. In the subsequent elections, on 
Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, in- 
augurated as president on Jan. 31, 1946. 

Vargas returned to the political arena 

in 1950 and was elected president Oct. 3 
as candidate of the left-of-center Labor 
party. He took office Jan. 31, 1951. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
Constitution of 1946, Brazil is a union of 
twenty states, five territories and one fed- 
eral district. The president is popularly 
elected for a five-year term and may not 
succeed himself. The national Congress is 
composed of two houses—the Senate, 
whose members serve for eight-year terms, 
and the Chamber of Deputies, elected for 
four-year terms. Members of Congress are 
elected by equal, direct, compulsory and 
secret suffrage under a system of propor- 
tional representation. 
Defense. Military service is compulsory 
beginning at twenty-one, with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. 

The army received a _ considerable 
amount of U. S. lend-lease military goods 
during World War II. The air force, under 
a separate Ministry of Aviation since 1941, 
expanded during the war and took an ac- 
tive part in the Italian campaign. 

The navy on Jan. 1, 1954, had in active 
service 2 cruisers, 9 fleet destroyers, 16 
frigates and escort vessels, 3 submarines 
and other smaller craft. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education is free and com- 
pulsory; under the 1946 constitution it is 
given in Portuguese only. According to the 
1950 census, 51.6% of the population 10 
years of age and over could read and write. 
In 1951 there were 82,678 primary schools 
with 5,350,401 pupils, (1949) 1,993 sec- 
ondary schools with 389,762 students and 
3,186 technical and commercial schools 
with 193,180 students. There are 11 univer- 
sities, of which 3 are private (Catholic), 
7 state and one federal (University of 
Brazil at Rio de Janeiro). 

Agriculture. Agriculture is the basis of 
Brazil’s economy, but only 4 per cent of its 
area is under cultivation, the rest being 
grazing, forest, or non-productive land. 
Brazil leads the world in production of 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks second 
in cacao. Production and export of both 
coffee and cacao are government-con- 
trolled. The most important agricultural 
products in 1952-53 were coffee, 19,170,000 
bags of 132 lb. each; cacao, 96,500 metric 
tons; rice, 2,725,000 tons; wneat, 586,000 
tons; refined sugar, 2,044,000 tons; maize, 
6,245,000 tons. Other crops include tobacco, 
sisal, fruit, cotton, bananas and coconuts. 

Livestock is raised nearly everywhere, 
with the great centers in the central and 
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southern states. On Dec. 31, 1952, there 
were 55,853,900 cattle, 30,915,640 hogs and 
16,263,570 sheep. 

Manufacturing. Manufacturing is still 
primarily for domestic consumption, but 
industrialization is progressing rapidly. 


The state of Sao Paulo is by far the 
leading industrial area. Leading products 
are foodstuffs, textiles, chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products, metallurgical 
products, clothing, leather, glass and por- 
celain, paper and rubber articles. 

Brazil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
donda, began production on June 23, 1946. 
Production of pig iron and ferroalloys in 
1953 was 880,000 metric tons and steel, 
984,000 tons. 

Foreign trade, largely hemispheric, has 
been retarded by scarcity of dollar ex- 
change. Trade statistics for 3 years follow 
(in billions of cruzeiros) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 32.51 26.07 32.05 
Imports 37.20 37.18 25.15 


In 1953, Brazil’s chief customers were the 
U. S. (48%), Germany (10%), France 
(6%) and Britain (5%). Leading suppliers 
were the U. S. (28%), Argentina (14%) 
and France (9%). Chief exports were coffee 
(68%), cotton (7%) and cacao (5%). 

Major imports include machinery, food- 
stuffs (largely Argentine wheat), vehicles 
and petroleum products. 
Communications. The coastwise and river 
steamers are the main links between north 
and south Brazil, especially within the 
Amazon basin where inland waterways are 
the only means of land communication. 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 miles. 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazilian 
ships, but the Amazon is open to all ships. 
According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine had 384 vessels (100 tons and 
over) aggregating 854,058 gross tons on 
June 30, 1953. 

Railway mileage in 1951 was about 23,- 
000, mostly located south of Recife. Rall- 
way development has been hampered by 
natural obstacles, especially by coastal 
mountains, but extensive government and 
private building is under way. Highways 
total 38,000 miles, and common roads 
about 124,000 miles. Brazil is served by 
numerous domestic and foreign airlines; 
mileage flown by domestic lines in 1951 
was 60,000,000; passengers carried, 2,200,000. 
Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
billions of cruzeiros) : 


1952 1953, 1954* 
Revenue 30.7 37.1 46.0 
Expenditure 28.5 39.9 45.0 


* Budget estimate. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Brazil covers about three- 
sevenths of South America, extends 2,965 
miles north-south, 2,691 miles east-west, 


and borders every South American state 
except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would 
more than blanket that of the U. S. 

There are two principal physical divi- 
sions of the Brazilian surface. The low- 
lands are made up of the heavily forested 
tropical river basin of the Amazon, the 
world’s largest drainage area; and the less 
heavily forested basin of the Plata to the 
south. The intermediate highland is a vast 
plateau, 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
traversed by several low mountain ranges, 
and extending almost from the seacoast 
to the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The Central 
plateau comprises more than half of the 
country and, with the narrow coastal 
ong supports 90 per cent of the popula- 

on. 

More than a third of Brazil is drained 

by the Amazon and its more than 200 
tributaries. The Amazon is navigable for 
ocean steamers to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 miles 
upstream. Southern Brazil is drained by 
the Plata system—the Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Parana Rivers. The most important 
stream entirely within Brazil is the Sfo 
Francisco, navigable for a thousand miles 
but broken near its mouth by the 260-foot 
Paulo Affonso Falls, with estimated poten- 
tial 1,000,000 horsepower. 
Mineral Resources. Brazil’s vast mineral 
resources are among her least developed 
assets. The most important are coal (esti- 
mated reserves of 5,000,000,000 tons; es- 
timated 1952 production, 1,960,000 met- 
ric tons) and iron ore, found chiefly in 
Minas Gerais (1952 output, 2,972,000 met- 
ric tons). Other important minerals, with 
estimated 1952 production, are gold, 141,600 
troy ounces; diamonds, 200,000 carats; 
bauxite, 19,000 metric tons; manganese 
ore, 160,000 metric tons; tungsten; silver; 
quartz crystals; uranium; chrome ore, 
graphite; petroleum and titanium. 


Forests and Fisheries. More than half of 
Brazil’s total area is forested, but the ex- 
tensive resources are relatively undevel- 
oped. The largest single forest commodities 
are timber, chiefly pine from the southern 
states, and the wax of the carnauba palm, 
used for insulation and phonograph rec- 
ords and produced commercially only in 
Brazil (exports 1953: 7,000 metric tons). 
Rubber production, mostly in the Amazon 
basin, was estimated in 1952 at 26,650 
metric tons, but it has not developed as 
extensively as was once expected. Other 
forest products are Brazil nuts, yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), medicinal plants, and veg- 
etable oils. There are vast fishing banks 
and grounds in the rivers and along the 
coast, with some 2,500 species of fish. 


Climate. Brazil is almost wholly in the 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitude, 
prevailing winds, rainfall and distance 
from the sea combine to vary the climate 
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from tropical to temperate. Manaus on the 
Amazon has an average temperature of 


80.9° and annual rainfall of 71.65 inches. 
The corresponding figures for Rio de 


Janeiro are 72.5° and 44 inches. February 
is usually the warmest month in Rio de 
Janeiro. In much of the Amazon basin, 
rainfall averages 80 inches. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


This is a world-wide community of 
eight independent nations, officially termed 
The Commonwealth of Nations (the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, 
New Zealand, Pakistan and the Union of 
South Africa) and their dependencies or 

'semidependent territories bound together 
by allegiance to the British crown or by 
recognition of the British sovereign as head 
of the Commonwealth and symbol of free 
and equal association of countries within 
its framework. 


EUROPE 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 


Area: 93,371 square miles (excluding 
Channel Islands and Isle of Man). 

Population (est. June 1953): 50,592,000 
(English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 

Density per sqare mile: 541.8. 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. 

Prime Minister: Sir Winston Churchill. 

Principal cities (census 1951): London 
(Greater), 8,346,137 (capital); Birming- 
ham, 1,112,340 (iron and steel); Glasgow, 
1,089,555 (seaport, shipbuilding); Liver- 
pool, 789,532 (seaport); Manchester, 703,- 
175 (textiles); Sheffield, 512,834 (steel, 
cutlery); Leeds, 504,954 (clothing); Edin- 
burgh, 466,770 (capital, Scotland). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling (£). 

Languages: English, Welsh, Gaelic. 

Religion: Church of England (estab- 
lished church); Church of Wales (disestab- 
lished); Church of Scotland (established 
church—Presbyterian); Church of Ireland 
(disestablished); Roman Catholic; Metho- 
dist; Congregational; Baptist; Jewish. 


HISTORY. Roman invasions of the 1st cen- 
tury B.c. brought Britain into contact with 
the continent. When the Roman legions 
withdrew in the 4th century a.D., Britain 
fell easy prey to the invading hordes of 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes from Scandi- 
navia and the Low Countries. Seven large 
kingdoms were established, and the origt- 
nal Britons were forced into Wales and 
Scotland. It was not until the 11th century 
that the country finally became united 
under the Danish King Canute. Following 
the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), 
& dispute as to the succession arose, and 
William Duke of Normandy invaded Eng- 
land, defeating the Saxon noble, Harold II, 
at the Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 
man conquest was accompanied by the in- 
troduction of Norman law and feudalism, 
changing the customs of England. 


The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first of 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen- 
tralization of royal power at the expense 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199- 
1216) was forced to sign the Magna Carta, 
which awarded the people, especially the 
nobles, certain basic rights. Edward I 
(1272-1307) continued the conquest of Ire- 
land, reduced Wales to subjection, and 
made some gains in Scotland. In 1314, 
however, English forces led by Edward II 
were ousted from Scotland after the battle 
of Bannockburn. The late 13th and early 
14th centuries saw the development of a 
separate House of Commons with tax-rais- 
ing powers. 


Edward III’s claim to the throne of 
France led to the Hundred Years’ War 
(1838-1453), which ended with the loss of 
almost all the-large English territory in 
France. In England the great poverty and 
discontent caused by the war was intensi- 
fied by the Black Death, a plague which 
reduced the population by about one- 
third. The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), a 
struggle for the throne between the House 
of York and the House of Lancaster, were 
ended by the victory of Henry Tudor 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field (1485). 


During the reign of Henry VIII (1509— 
47), the Church in England asserted ita 
independence from the Roman Catholic 
Church. Under Edward VI and Mary, the 
two extremes of religious fanaticism were 
reached and it remained for Henry's 
daughter, Elizabeth I (1558-1603), to settle 
the Church of England on a moderate 
basis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, a fleet 
sent out by Catholic King Philip II of 
Spain, was defeated by the English and 
destroyed during a storm. It was during 
Elizabeth’s reign that England became a 
world power. 


Elizabeth’s heir was of the house of 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joined 
the two crowns as James I (1603-25). The 
Stuart kings incurred large debts and were 
forced either to depend on Parliament for 
taxes or to raise money by illegal means. 
In 1642 war broke out between Charles I 
and a large portion of the Parliament; 
Charles was defeated and executed in 1649, 
and the monarchy was then abolished. The 
Puritan Commonwealth endured for ten 
years, but after the death (1658) of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector, the govern- 
ment fell to pieces and Charles II was re- 
stored to the throne in 1660. The struggle 
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The Commonwealth of Nations 


Europe 
Political subdivision (a. mi) Population 
United Kingdom 93,371 50,592,000 
Channel Islands 75 102,770 
Isle of Man . 221 55,2131 
Gibraltar 2 22,8481 
Malta 122 320,6138 
Africa 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 967,500 8,766,0002 
Basutoland 11,716 583,000? 
Bechuanaland 275,000 292,0002 
Gambia 4,074 278,000? 
Gold Coast (including 
Togoland) 91,843 4,478,0008 
Kenya 224,960 5,851,0008 
Mauritius and 
dependencies 807 524,8678 
Nigeria (including 
British Cameroons) 372,674 31,500,000 
Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Federation of: 
Northern Rhodesia 290,323 2,015,000# 
Nyasaland 47,949 2,463,785? 
Southern Rhodesia 150,333 2,259,9008 
St. Helena and 
dependencies 126 5,3553 
Seychelles 156 37,1292 
Sierra Leone 27,925 2,000,0002 
Somaliland 67,936 640,000? 
South-West Africa 317,725 430,354 
Swaziland 6,705 202,0002 
Tanganyika Territory 362,688 8,069,0008 
Uganda 93,981 5,343,0003 
Union of South 
Africa 472,550 13,153,0003 
Zanzibar and Pemba 1,020 272,000? 
America 
Bahamas 4,404 84,8418 
Barbados 166 222,9428 
Bermudas 19 39,9832 
British Guiana 89,480 463,000* 
British Honduras 8,598 75,7788 
Canada 3,619,616 14,780,0008 
Falkland Islands and 
dependencies 4,618 3,7132 
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America—(cont.) 
Political subdivision nets Population 
Jamaica and depend- 

encies 4,722 1,473 ,0002 
Leeward Islands 423 119,7002 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 678,3008 
Windward Islands 821 290,0002 

Asia 
Aden colony 80 100,0002 
Aden protectorate 112,000 800,0002 
Bahrein Islands 213 110,000 
Borneo: 
Colony of North 
Borneo 29,417 355,000 

Brunei 2,226 50,000? 

Sarawak 50,000 5920003 
Ceylon 25,332 8,103,6483 
Cyprus 8,572 510,0008 
Hong Kong 391 2,250,0008 
India, Republic of 1,220,099 356,891,624 
Malaya: ; 

Malayan Federation 50,680 5,705,9528 

Singapore and 

dependencies 282 1,123,1728 
Pakistan 337,524 75,842,165 
Oceania 

Australia, Common- 

wealth of 2,974,581 8,917,763# 
Fiji 7,040 312,678? 
Gilbert and 

Ellice Islands 312 38,0002 
Nauru 8 83,0001 
New Hebrides 4,633 53,000? 
New Zealand 103,416 2,087,7404 
Norfolk Island 18 1,140° 
Papua- 

New Guinea 183,540 1,472,0001 
Solomon Islands 11,458 99,0002 
Tonga (Friendly 

Islands) 250 51,4023 
Western Samoa 1,133 85,4162 


(Note: Each population figure is followed by superior 
number denoting the year of estimate or census: ‘for 
1954, *for 1953, *for 1952, for 1951, for 1950. 
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between the King and Parliament contin- 
ued, but Charles II knew when to com- 
promise. His brother James II (1685-88) 
possessed none of his ability and was 
ousted by the Revolution of 1688, which 
confirmed the predominant position of 
Parliament. James’ daughter, Mary, and 
her husband, William of Orange, now ruled 
jointly. 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was 
marked by the Duke of Marlborough’s vic- 
tories over France at Blenheim, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet in the War of the Spanish 


Succession. England and Scotland mean- 
while were joined together by the Act of 
Union (1707). Upon the death of Anne, the 
distant claims of the elector of Hanover 
were recognized, and he became King of 
England as George I. 

The 18th century was a period of grad- 
ual growth and change. At home the un- 
willingness of the Hanoverian kings to rule 
resulted in the formation by the King’s 
ministers of a cabinet, headed by a prime 
minister, which directed all public busi- 
ness. Abroad the constant wars with France 


resulted in expansion of the British Em- 
pire all over the globe, particularly in 
North America and India. This imperial 
growth was checked by the revolt of the 
American colonies (1775-81). 

The age-long struggle with France broke 
out again in 1793, and during the lengthy 
Napoleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 
(1815), England was pitted at one time 
against almost all of Europe. 

The Victorian era, named after Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901), saw the growth of a 
democratic system of government which 
had begun with the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The two important wars in Victoria’s reign 
were the Crimean War against Russia 
(1853-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 
The latter was accompanied by enormous 
extension of England’s sway throughout 
Africa. 


The reign of Edward VII (1901-10) was 
marked by increasing uneasiness at home 
and abroad. Within four years after the 
accession of George V (1910), England en- 
tered World War I when Germany invaded 
Belgium. The nation was led by coalition 
cabinets headed first by Herbert Asquith 
and then (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
man, David Lloyd George. The years after 
the war were marked by labor unrest 
which culminated in the general strike of 
1926. A Labour ministry formed early in 
1924 by Ramsay MacDonald fell in October 
of that year. In 1929 a second Labour gov- 
ernment was formed, but the world eco- 
nomic depression forced a change in 1931, 
and a national government was formed 
composed chiefly of Conservative mem- 
bers, although MacDonald remained prime 
minister until 1935. King Edward VIII suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1936 on his fa- 
ther’s death but abdicated eleven months 
later (in order to marry an American, 
Wallis Warfield Simpson, whose second di- 
vorce was then pending) in favor of his 
brother, who became King George VI. 


The efforts of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain to meet by peaceful means 
the rising tide of Nazism in Germany 
failed with the German invasion of Poland 
(Sept. 1, 1939), which was followed by 
England’s entry into World War II (Sept. 
3, 1939). Serious Allied reverses in the 
spring of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation and the formation of another coa- 
lition war cabinet by Conservative leader 
Winston Churchill, who led England 
through most of World War II. Churchill 
resigned as the coalition leader shortly 
after V-E Day, but then formed a “care- 
taker” government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections 
of July 5, 1945, in which the Labour party 
won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 
ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on July 
26 began a moderate socialistic program. 


Internationally, the Attlee government 
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continued Britain’s close co-operation with 
the United States through the North At- 
lantic Treaty and in the Korean war, at 
the same time solidifying its position 
in Western Europe in _ opposition to 
the U.S.S.R. The Labour regime, returned 
to office by a slight majority in the par- 
liamentary elections of Feb. 1950, lost by 
a narrow margin in the Oct. 1951 elections. 
On Oct. 26 Winston Churchill again be- 
came prime minister at the head of a Con- 
servative government. 


George VI died Feb. 6, 1952, and was 
succeeded by his daughter, Elizabeth II. 


AREA AND POPULATION 
OF MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS* 


Area Population, 
Subdivision sq. mi. est. June 1953 
England 50,870 | 4 000 
Wales 7,469 f see 
Scotland 29,794 5,118,000 
Northern Ireland 5,238 1,384,000 


* Not including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 
+ Provisional figures. 


RULER. Queen Elizabeth II, born April 
21, 1926, elder daughter of King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of her father, Feb. 6, 
1952; married Nov. 20, 1947, to Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, born June 10, 
1921; their children are Prince Charles 
(heir presumptive), born Nov. 14, 1948, 
and Princess Anne, born Aug. 15, 1950. The 
Queen’s sister is Princess Margaret Rose, 
born Aug. 21, 1930; her uncles are Prince 
Edward Albert, Duke of Windsor (formerly 
King Edward VIII), born June 23, 1894, 
and Prince Henry William, Duke of Glou- 
cester, born March 31, 1900. 


GOVERNMENT & DEFENSE. The United 
Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy, 
with a queen and a Parliament which has 
two houses: the House of Lords with about 
805 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 16 
Scottish representative peers, a number of 
Irish representative peers (vacancies are no 
longer filled) , and a few life peers who hold 
or have held high judicial office; and the 
House of Commons, numbering since 1950 
625 members elected by practically uni- 
versal suffrage. Supreme legislative power 
is vested in Parliament, which holds of- 
fice for five years unless sooner dissolved. 
The executive power of the Crown is exer- 
cised by the Cabinet, headed by the prime 
minister. The latter, normally the head of 
the party commanding a majority in the 
House of Commons, is appointed by the 
sovereign, with whose consent he in turn 
appoints the rest of the Cabinet. All 
ministers must be members of one or the 
other house of Parliament; they are in- 
dividually and collectively responsible to 
the Crown, the prime minister and Parlia- 
ment, The Cabinet proposes bills and ar- 
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ranges the business of Parliament but it 
depends entirely on the votes of confidence 
in Commons, The lords cannot hold up 
“money” bills, but they can delay other 
bills for a period of at least one year. 
By the Act of Union (1707) the Scottish 
parliament was assimilated with that of 
England, and Scotland is now represented 
in Commons by 71 members. The Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, a member of 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Scottish affairs. 


Parliamentary elections held in Oct. 
1951 returned 321 Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 294 Labour party, 6 Liberals, 2 Irish 
nationalists and 1 Irish Labour. Polling at 
contested elections was: Conservative, 12,- 
660,071; Labour, 13,948,985; Liberal, 730,551; 
National Liberal, 1,058,048; Communist, 
21,640; others, 177,329. 


The members of the Cabinet (June 1954) : 
Sir Winston Churchill (Prime Minister, 
First Lord of the Treasury), Anthony Eden 
(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), 
Marquess of Salisbury (Lord President of 
the Council), Harry Crookshank (Lord 
Privy Seal), Lord Simonds (Lord Chancel- 
lor), Earl Alexander (Minister of Defense), 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe (Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and Welsh Af- 
fairs), Richard A. Butler (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), Viscount Swinton (Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions), Oliver Lyttelton (Secretary of State 
for the Colonies), Sir Walter Monckton 
(Minister of Labour and National Service), 
James Stuart (Secretary of State for Scot- 
land), Harold Macmillan (Minister of 
Housing and Local Government), Peter 
Thorneycroft (President of the Board of 
Trade), Viscount Woolton (Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and Minister of 
Materials), Sir Thomas Dugdale (Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries), Florence 
Horsbrugh (Minister of Education), Gwi- 
lym Lloyd-George (Minister of Food). 


Local Government. Both England and Wales 
are divided into 62 administrative counties, 
including the county of London, and 83 
county boroughs. The counties are ad- 


ministered by the justices and by popu- 


larly elected county councils, All incor- 
porated towns are administered by a 
municipal corporation consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen and burgesses. Local gov- 
ernment in Scotland is comparable to that 
in England and Wales. 

Judiciary. The ultimate British court of 
appeal is the House of Lords; the final 
court of appeal for certain of the Domin- 
ions is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Below the House of Lords 
on the civil side is the High Court of 
Judicature, divided into two parts, the 
Court of Appeal, and the High Court of 
Justice. On the criminal side is the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 


last resort barring the rare allowance of an 
appeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
perior courts hear only a small fraction of 
the cases, and most of the trials are held 
in a complicated system of inferior courts, 
exercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary (law members of the 
House of Lords), and Lord Justices of Ap- 
peal are appointed by the Prime Minister. 


Defense. Compulsory military service, in- 
troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, and 
will continue until 1959 under the terms 
of National Service acts since passed. An 
act passed in 1950 makes 2 years’ na- 
tional service compulsory for men between 
18 and 26. The armed forces are comprised 
of three separate services—the Army, the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 
Prime Minister retains supreme responsi- 
bility for defense, but the Minister of De- 
fense has coordinating and executive du- 
ties. 

Service ministers are no longer Cabinet 
members but continue to be members of 
the Defense Committee headed by the 
Prime Minister with the Minister of De- 
fense as deputy chairman; this committee 
is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 
review of current strategy and for coordi- 
nating departmental action in preparation 
for war. 


Military-budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1954-55 follow: 


Estimate Strength* 
Navy £367,000,000 139,000 
Army £561,000,000 440,000 
Air £537,000,000 269,200 


* Maximum during period. 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- 
master General. 


The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible 
to Parliament. Other members include the 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
In Dec. 1953, the Royal Navy had in active 
service and in reserve 6 fleet carriers, 8 
light aircraft carriers, 4 escort carriers, 5 
battleships, 25 cruisers, 85 destroyers, 57 
submarines, 2 coast defense ships and 192 
frigates and destroyer escorts. Seven air- 
craft carriers, 3 cruisers and a number of 
frigates and minor craft were under con- 
struction. 

Naval losses during World War ITI totaled 
2,831 vessels, including 3 battleships, 2 
battle cruisers, 5 fleet carriers, 3 auxiliary 
carriers, 23 cruisers, 189 destroyers and 76 
submarines. 


Control of the Royal Air Force is vested 
in an Air Council analogous to the Army 


d forces. diving World. War II; there 
also 640,000 in the Women’s Auxiliary 


Research and development in the field of 
atomic energy and weapons is the respon- 
{ ibility of the Atomic Energy Authority. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. The school system in Eng- 
‘¢ and and Wales has undergone consider- 
le change since enactment of the Edu- 
tion Act of 1944. This measure makes 
rimary and secondary training available 
for all children at public expense, with the 
ae secondary stage starting at the age of 11. 
’ a he school-leaving age was raised from 14 
to 15 on April 1, 1947. Statistics for the 
i school year 1951-52 are as follows: 


_ England and Wales: primary and sec- 
ondary schools 28,196, pupils 5,970,012; 
special schools 658, pupils 51,591. Scot- 
land: primary and secondary schools 3,030, 
q _ pupils 798,076. 


In 1952-53 the 13 English universities 
and 4 university colleges had 68,842 stu- 
dents, the University of Wales 4,420 and 
the 4 Scottish universities 15,430. 

Agriculture. Agriculture remains one of 


Britain’s chief industries, employing about 
1,000,000 persons. 


LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
(in thousands) 


be 1952 1953* 

Long Long 
y Acres tons Acres tons 
Wheat 2,030 2,307 2,217 2,664 
Barley 2,281 2,884 2,226 2,521 
Oats 2,882 2,772 2,840 2,821 

_ Sugar beets 408 4,236 415 5,269 
Potatoes 990 17,848 985 8,260 

* Provisional, 


‘ Livestock (June 30, 1953) included 10,- 
444,000 cattle, 22,455,000 sheep, 5,165,000 

hogs and 92,119,000 poultry. Cattle occupy 
a predominant position in British agricul- 
ture, accounting for about 40 per cent of 

the total farm output. Production of 

9 cheese (1953, including farmhouse) was 

j 88,000 long tons; butter (including farm- 
house), 20,000; beef and veal, 601,100; mut- 
ton and lamb, 167,000; bacon and ham 
(commercial), 243,800; pork (commercial), 
241,000; wool (fleece), 30,600. 


Industry. The most important British 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma- 
chinery, tools, bridges and locomotives; in- 
dustry is concentrated in the north and 
Midlands of England. Sheffield is the cen- 
ter of the steel industry, while the china 
2 industry is concentrated in the Midlands. 


ton a Bolton are thi mai 

ing towns. The wool industry, Engl 
oldest large trade, is located just ‘a 
the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford and 

Hull in Yorkshire. An important industrial _ 
region is the central Lowlands of Scotland, 
where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, lace, 

glass, paper, steel and pig iron are pro- 
duced. Important shipyards are located 

along the coast. Vessels aggregating 1,250,- 
263 gross tons were completed in 1953; they 7 
represented about 30% of the world total. 
On Mar. 31, 1954, 323 vessels of 2,175,760 
gross tons were under construction in the ; 
United Kingdom. Steel production in 1953 

was 17,610,000 long tons; that of pig iron, a 
11,180,000 tons. The iron and steel industry 
passed into public ownership in 1951 but 
was denationalized in 1953. 


In Apr., 1948, there were 51,050 indus- 
trial establishments having more than 10 | 
employees; the total working population 
on Dec. 31, 1953, was 23,474,000. 


Trade. The United Kingdom’s economic 
prosperity is dependent on its foreign 
trade, and the nation made great efforts 
after World War II to build up its volume ’ 
of exports. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling) 


Imports Exports Re-exports 
1951 3,903.8 2,579.7 127.0 
1952 3,477.0 2,584.2 143.9 
1953* 3,344.9 2,582.0 105.4 
1954; 822.7 673.2 28.0 


* Provisional, t+ First three months. 


LEADING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(in millions of pounds sterling) 


Exports 
1952 1953* 
Vehicles, ships and aircraft 479.8 470.3 
Machinery and parts 421.8 404.6 
Iron and steel and manu- 
factures 191.6 197.0 
Woolen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures 123.9 139.8 
Cotton yarns and manu- 
factures 148.0 133.4 
Imports 
Oilseeds and nuts 404.7 350.1 
Meat 221.3 263.1 
Wool 177.1 238.9 
Grain and flour 262.2 2388.8 
Beverages and cocoa prep- 
arations L6OT.0s- 5 dgset 


* Provisional. 


Se inne veg dt ee 
1952 1953 


\ustra : 323.8 220.9 212.9 
Un ted States. 136.3 146.0 158.8 
. outh (Africa 725 165.1 144.8 158.0 
+ Canada 1387.2 129.7 156.8 

India | 115.2 112.6 114.5 
New Zealand 110.5 115.3 1003 
Chief Sources of Imports 

‘ 1951-1952 1953 

Canada 260.9 319.8 304.2 
Australia 252.1 225.1 294.4 
United States 379.8 314.5 253.8 
New Zealand 164.7 165.7 169.6 
Kuwait bs 136.0 129.7 
Denmark 114.7 118.1 128.5 
. * Not separately distinguished. 

Communications. The merchant marine 


on June 30, 1953, totaled 6,079 ships (100 
tons and over) with a gross tonnage of 
18,692,299—about 20% of the world total 
and second only to the U. S. merchant fleet. 
Losses during World War II totaled 2,426 
vessels of 11,331,933 gross tons. 
; 


Nationalization of the railway and canal 
systems in Great Britain became effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, and they are now operated 

by the government’s Transport Commis- 
sion. Railway mileage in the United King- 
dom (1950) was 20,469; in 1953, 1,003,- 
100,000 passengers and 291,100,000 long 
tons of freight were carried. The total 
length of public highways is 183,477 miles, 
of which 157,089 are in England and Wales 
and 26,388 in Scotland. In Noy. 1953, li- 
censed motor vehicles totaled 5,142,000, in- 
cluding 2,720,000 cars and 925,000 commer- 
cial trucks. Radio receiving licenses in Dec. 
1953 numbered 10,177,000; television sets, 
3,173,000. 


British air services throughout the world 
are nationalized under the Minister of 
Civil Aviation. Service is supplied by two 
public corporations—British Overseas Air- 
ways (BOAC) and British European Air- 
ways. In 1952, they flew 58,028,000 air miles 
and carried 1,703,000 passengers. 


Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of pounds) : 


iy Sm set 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55* 
Revenue 4,438.7 4,368.1 4,532.9 
Expenditure 4,350.6 4,274.0 4,522.4 


* Budget estimate. 


Notes in circulation on Mar. 31, 1954, 
totaled £1,576,900,000. The net deadweight 
debt on Mar. 31, 1954, was £26,583,000,000 
(1953: £26,024,000,000; 1952: £25,860,000,- 

> 000; 1951: £25,921,600,000). 
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Income tax £1,800,000,000 
Surtax 132,000,000 
Death | duties | 164,375,000 — 
Stamps 55, 000, 000 
Profits tax and ex- 

cess profits tax 172 ,000, ,000 R~ 


Excess profits levy 60,000,000 
Other inland 
revenue duties 1,000,000 es 
Total inland revenue £2, 384, 375,000 


Customs . 1,062,500, 000 
Excise 719,000,000 
Total customs 
and excise 
Motor vehicle 
duties 
Total receipts from taxes 


‘£1 781,500,000 


71, 000,000 
£4,242,875, 000 


Wireless licenses 21,000,000 0 
Receipts from ri 

sundry loans 24,000,000 — 
Miscellaneous 245,000,000 — 


Total estimated revenue  £4,532,875,000 _ 
¢ a Pig “4 


Estimated Expenditure 
Consolidated fund: 
National debt ; : 
570,000,000 ries 


service ; 
Sinking funds 36,000,000 : 

Payments to 

Northern Ireland 'F 

Exchequer 51,000,000 é 
Misc. consolidated 

fund 

expenditures 10,000,000 3 

Total consolidated fund £667,000,000 — 


Supply services: Defense: 


Army 561,000,000 
Navy 367,000,000 
Air 537,000,000 
Ministry of 

Supply 151,000,000 
Ministry of 

Defense 23,904,000 


Total supply services £1,639,904,000 — 


Less sterling counterpart 
of economic aid appropri- 
ated-in-aid of defense ; 
votes 85,360,000 


£1,554,544,000 


Civil service: 
Central government 


and finance 20,808,000 
Commonwealth 
and foreign 106,995,000 


Home department, , 
law and justice 85,852,000 
Education and : i 

broadcasting 328,537,000 , D, 
Health, housing, local - 
government. 612,698,000 if Ns 
Trade, labor, materials : : 
and. supply 140,785,000 
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Works, station- 
ery, etc. 
Agriculture and 
food 
Transport, fuel, 
power and in- 
dustrial re- 
search 138,639,000 
Pensions, national 
insurance, 
national assist- 
ance 412,783,000 
Total civil service £2,253,625,000 
Post office (excess 
over revenue) 
Tax collection 


Total estimated 
expenditure 


68,502,000 
338,026,000 


340,000 
46,890,000 


£4,522,399,000 
Surplus 10,476,000 


Grand total £4,532,875,000 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE.The United Kingdom, consisting 
of England, Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, is a third the size of Texas. Eng- 
jJand, in the southeast part of the British 
Isles, is separated from Scotland on the 
north by the granite Cheviot Hills; from 
them the Pennine chain of uplands extends 
south through the center of England, reach- 
ing its highest point in the Lake district in 
the northwest. To the west along the border 
of Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys 
—are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shire, extend into the surrounding shires. 
The remainder of England is plain land, 
though not necessarily flat, with the rocky 
sand-topped moors in the southwest, the 
rolling. downs in the south and southeast 
and the reclaimed marshes of the low- 
lying Fens in the east central districts. 
Scotland is divided into three physical 


regions—the Highlands, the Central Low-. 


lands, containing two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, and the Southern Uplands. The 
western Highland coast is intersected 
throughout by long narrow sea-lochs or 
fiords. Scotland also includes the Outer 
and Inner Hebrides and other islands off 
the west coast, and the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands off the north coast. 

Wales is generally hilly; the Snowdon 
range in the northern part culminates in 
Mt. Snowdon (3,557 ft.), highest in either 
England or Wales, 

In addition to the numerous inlets and 
bays of the coast, England has a group of 
lakes in the northwest which includes 
Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulls- 


water and Grasmere. Important rivers flow-— 


ing into the North Sea are the Thames, 
Humber, Tees and Tyne. In the west are 
the Severn and the Wye, which empty 
into the Bristol Channel and are navigable, 
as are the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has 
many picturesque lakes; its most impor- 
tant river is the Clyde. 
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Minerals. Great Britain’s most impor- 
tant mineral resource is coal, which was 
responsible to a large extent for British 
industrial supremacy during the late 18th 
and the 19th centuries. The coal mines 
were nationalized in 1946. Reserves have 
been variously estimated at from 150,000 
million to 200,000 million tons. Prior to 
World War II, coal was exported in de- 
clining amounts to the continent, mainly 
to France, Sweden, Denmark and Italy. 
Since the war, however, exports have been 
negligible, and Britain has been hard put 
to meet her own minimum domestic re- 
quirements. Mineworkers numbered ap- 
proximately 784,000 on Dec. 31, 1953. 


Most of the British iron ore is produced 
in England, especially in Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Staffordshire. Tin ore and 
copper are obtained almost exclusively 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zinc 
occurs mainly in North Wales, the north 
of England, the Isle of Man and the county 
of Dumfries in Scotland. The whole British 
supply of china clay (kaolin)—of great 
importance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes 
from Cornwall. Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large 
quantities. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1952 and 1953 
(in thousands of metric tons) 


1952 1953 
Coal * 230,124 227,784 
Iron ore 16,488} 16,080 
Zine (smelter) 70 74 
Aluminum (smelter) 103 113 
Lead (smelter) 87 75 
* Excluding No. Ireland. t 53 weeks. 


Water Power. The most important potential 
sources of water power are in the highlands 
of Scotland, North Wales and Cumberland. 
Electricity generated in England, Scotland 
and Wales averaged 5,459,000,000 kwh. 
monthly in 1953. Gas manufacture averaged 
1,332,000,000 cu. m. monthly in that year. 
Nationalization of the electric and gas in- 
dustries became effective in 1948. 


Forests and Fisheries. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denuded 
the country of the original forests. Wood- 
land of all types approximates 3,000,000 
acres, and barely 40 per cent of Britain’s 
surface is covered with timber. Conse- 
quently the nation is heavily dependent on 
imported timber. : 


Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 
among the most important in the world. 
The principal kinds of fish caught are 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, 
classed as wet fish, and, among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
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herring, which ordinarily represents about 
70 per cent of the total. The principal 
grounds frequented by British fishermen 
are the North Sea; off Iceland; the Faeroes; 
south of Ireland; west of Scotland; west 
of Ireland; the Irish Sea and English 
Channel. The catch of wet fish in 1953 was 
986,012 long tons valued at £41,136,981. 


Climate. Although Great Britain lies in 
the same approximate latitude as Labra- 
dor, its climate is tempered by the west- 
erly winds blowing off the warm Gulf 
Stream. The sea winds also prevent exces- 
sive summer heat. Rainfall is abundant, 
especially in the early fall. London’s famed 
“pea-soup” fogs occur most frequently in 
November and March. It has been esti- 
mated that clouds, fogs or mists obscure 
the sun for approximately two-thirds of 
the daylight hours. 


The mean annual temperature of Eng- 
land and Wales is about 50°; the west 
coast is somewhat warmer than the east. 
January is the coldest month (average 
about 40°) and July the hottest (about 
61.5°). Highest July temperatures usually 
occur around London, where the mean is 
somewhat above 64°. Coldest months in 
the capital are December (about 38°) and 
January (about 39°). The mean annual 
rainfall in London is 231% inches, 


North of Birmingham, the summers are 
cool, and in Edinburgh the mean tempera- 
ture in July is usually below 60°. Rainfall 
is less than in London. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Part of United Kingdom) 

Area: 5,238 square miles. 

Population (est. June 1953): 1,384,000. 

Density per square mile: 264.2. 

Governor: Lord Wakehurst. 

Prime Minister: Viscount Brookeborough. 

Principal cities (census 1951*): Belfast, 
443,670 (capital); Londonderry, 50,099 
(clothing). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Language: English, Gaelic. 

Religions (census 1951): Roman Catholic 
(34.4%), Presbyterian (29.9%), Church of 
_Ireland (25.8%), Methodist (4.9%), others 
6%). 

* Provisional figures. 

Northern Ireland comprises the six pre- 
dominantly Protestant counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
and Tyrone (collectively known as Ulster), 
which form the northern part of the island 
of Ireland. The area is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, but under the terms 
of the Government of Ireland Act (1920) 
it has a semi-autonomous government. 


The government has only limited powers 
for local purposes, and many matters are 
reserved to the central government at 
Westminster. Executive authority is vested 


in the Crown-appointed governor who is 
advised by a cabinet of eight ministers 
headed by the prime minister. The parlia- 
ment consists of the House of Commons 
of 52 members elected for 5-year terms, 
and the Senate of 26 members elected by 
the House of Commons. The general elec- 
tions of Oct. 22, 1953, returned 38 Union- 
ists, 9 Nationalists and 5 representatives 
of other groups to the House. The area is 
also represented by 12 members in the 
British Parliament at London. 


In 1950-51 there were 1,629 primary 
schools (up to 11 years) in Northern Ire- 
land, with enrollment of 192,736, and 80 
secondary schools, with enrollment of 29,- 
536. Students at the Queen’s University 
(Belfast) numbered 2,618. 


Agriculture is the largest single indus- 
try; about two-thirds of the country is 
devoted to crops and pasture under a sys- 
tem of mixed farming. The leading crops 
include potatoes, oats and flax. In 1952 
there were 940,000 cattle, 795,000 sheep 
and 676,000 hogs. ; 


The two principal manufacturing indus- 
tries are linen and shipbuilding, both cen- 
tered in Belfast. The linen industry was 
established by Huguenot weavers who fied 
France after the revocation of the Edtct 
of Nantes in 1685. 


On Mar. 31, 1954, 16 ships of 204,760 
tons were under construction at Belfast. 


The topography of Northern Ireland is 
somewhat similar to that of the rest of 
the island, with two ranges (Donegal and 
Sperrin) and an extensive plateau (An- 
trim) in the northeastern part. Mineral 
resources are limited to deposits of basalt, 
clay, sandstone and granite. Fishing is an 
important industry, off the coast and in 
the numerous lakes and rivers which 
abound in salmon, eels and trout. Lough 
Neagh, covering about 153 square miles, 
is the largest lake in the British Isles. 


The climate is comparable to that of 
the rest of the United Kingdom, although 
somewhat more equable. The highest mean 
summer temperature is about 59° in July, 
and the mean winter temperature rarely 
falls below 40°. Most of the comparatively 
light rainfall occurs in the autumn. 


ISLE OF MAN 


Governor: Sir Ambrose 


Lieutenant 
Dundas. 

Located in the Irish Sea, equidistant 
from Scotland, Ireland and England, the 
Isle of Man is administered according to 
its own laws by a government composed of 
the lieutenant governor (appointed by the 
Crown), a legislative council of 11 mem- 
bers, and a House of Keys of 24 elected 
members, one of the most ancient legisla- 
tive assemblies in the world. All sitting 
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together constitute the court of Tynwald, 
which controls revenue and has executive 
power. Acts of the British Parliament do 
not affect the island unless it is named. 


Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
industries. The island is a popular English 
summer resort, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Lieutenant Governor of Jersey: Adm. Sir 
Randolph Nicholson. 

Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey: Air 
Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst. 


This group of islands, lying in the Eng- 
lish Channel off the northwest coast of 
France, is the only portion of the Duchy 
of Normandy belonging to the English 
Crown, to which it has been attached since 
the conquest of 1066. It was the only 
British possession occupied by Germany 
during World War II. 


For purposes of government the islands 
are divided into Jersey (45 sq. mi.) and the 
bailiwick of Guernsey (24 sq. mi.), includ- 
ing Alderney (3 sq. mi.), Sark (2 sq. mi.), 
Herm and Jethou. The islands are admin- 
istered according to their own laws and 
customs by local governments headed by 
Crown-appointed lieutenant governors. 
Acts of Parliament in London are not 
binding on the islands unless they are spe- 
cifically mentioned. 


The two main sources of income for the 
population are agriculture, especially stock- 
raising, and the tourist trade. French is 
still the official language, although Eng- 
lish is the main language of commerce. 


GIBRALTAR—Status: Colony. 

i Governor; Lt. Gen. Sir Gordon MacMil- 
an. 

Gibraltar, at the south end of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, is a rocky promontory 
commanding the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean, Aside from its strategic 
importance, it is also a free port, naval 
base and coaling station. It was captured 
by the Arabs crossing from Africa into 
Spain in ap. 711. In the 15th century it 
passed to the Moorish ruler of Granada 
and later became Spanish. It was captured 
by an Anglo-Dutch force in 1704 during 
the War of the Spanish Succession and 
passed to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. Most of the inhabitants are of 
Spanish, Italian and Maltese descent. 
There are no important industries. Gibral- 
tar’s climate is equable, with summer tem- 
peratures averaging about 84° maximum. 
Mean annual temperature is 64.4° and an- 
nual rainfall is about 35 inches. 


MALTA—Status: Self-governing colony. 

Capital: Valletta (population 23,316). 

novel non, Major General Robert E. Lay- 
cock, 

Prime Minister: G. worg Olivier. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £784,348 


46 to Britain); re-exports, £2,072,432 
Wareniy fuel for 5 ps ad aircraft); im- 
ports, £20,171,506 (37% from Britain). 
Chief domestic export: potatoes (35%). 

Agricultural products: potatoes, onions, 
cereals, fruits. 

The Maltese islands lie between Europe 
and Africa, in the central channel linking 
the eastern and western Mediterranean. 
The inhabited islands are Malta (95 sq. 
mi.), Gozo (26 sq. mi.) and Comino (1 
sq. mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta), 
who obtained the islands from Charles V 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when 
they withstood an attack by superior 
Turkish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized 
Malta in 1798, but the French forces 
were ousted by British troops in 1799, and 
British rule was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Paris (1814). The principal importance 
of Malta is its strategic location as a naval 
base; it was heavily attacked by German 
and Italian aircraft during World War II 
but was never invaded by the Axis. Most 
of the population are Maltese, speaking 
the Phoenician Maltese language, a tongue 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands are 
densely populated (2,649 per sq. mi. in 
1954). 


Under its 1947 constitution, Malta en- 
joys a measure of self-government. The 
locally-elected assembly has complete con- 
trol over domestic affairs, but the British 
government keeps control over matters 
dealing with defense and foreign affairs. 


The climate is temperate and healthful. 
Annual mean temperature is 64.5°, with 
June-September the hottest months and 
December-February the coldest (56°). 
Rainfall is irregular, averaging about 20 
inches annually. 


AFRICA 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


(See 
EGYPT). 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN 
PROTECTORATES 

High Commissioner: Sir John Le Rou- 
getel. 

The three British protectorates in south- 
ern Africa—Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland—are not part of the Union of 
South Africa, but are administered by a 
High Commissioner responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the British cabinet. He also holds 
the office of High Commissioner for the 


United Kingdom in the Union of South 
Africa. 


BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Maseru (population 3,383). 

eealgent Commissioner: E. P. Arrow- 
smith. 


Foreign trade (1952): exports, £2,185,974; 
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imports, £2,584,373. Chief exports: wool, 
mohair, 

Agricultural products: corn, wheat, sor- 
ghum, 

Basutoland is a mountainous enclave 
surrounded by the Union of South Africa 
and bounded by the Orange Free State, 
Cape Province and Natal. It was consti- 
tuted a native state under British pro- 
tection by a treaty signed with the native 
chief Moshesh in 1843. It was annexed to 
Cape Colony in 1871, but on Mar. 13, 1884, 
was restored to direct control by the 
Crown. The resident commissioner is ad- 
vised by a council of 100, of whom 95 are 
nominated by the native chiefs who ad- 
minister the affairs of their tribes. 


The population is restricted almost en- 
tirely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
white population (1,676 by the last census, 
in 1946) consists solely of officials, mission- 
aries, traders and a few labor agents for 
employers in the Union of South Africa. 
About 100,000 natives are regularly em- 
ployed in the Union. Sheep raising is 
highly developed. Land is the common 
property of the nation, held in trust by 
the chiefs. There are no European farmers. 


The climate is dry and variable; temper- 
atures range from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
is variable, but is heaviest during the sum- 
mer; it averages about 30 inches annually. 

BECHUANALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mafeking, in Cape Province 
(population 4,666). 

Resident Commissioner: W. F. Mackenzie. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £2,058,702; 
imports, £1,875,294. Chief export: pastoral 
products. 

Agricultural products: hides and skins, 
cattle, butter, millet, maize. 

Minerals: gold and silver. 

Bechuanaland lies in south central Af- 
rica, bounded on the south and southeast 
by the Union of South Africa, on the west 
by South-West Africa, on the north by 
Angola and Northern Rhodesia and on the 
northeast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 
age elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater 
part is gently undulating. The area was 
placed under British protection on Sept. 
80, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- 
ment and has since remained a British 
. protectorate. The form of government is 
similar to that of Basutoland. 


Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 
there were 2,325 Europeans in 1946, a few 
of them farmers. The country is essen- 
tially pastoral, with cattle raising and 
dairy farming the chief industries. Gold is 
mined in the Tati district near Francis- 
town. There is also some mining of silver 
and copper. Timber is produced for use as 
fuel and pit props. 

The summers are intensely hot; winters 
(May-August) are pleasant. Rainfall oc- 
curs mostly between December and May, 
and averages about 18 inches annually. 


* 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). 

Resident Commissioner: D. L. Morgan, 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, £2,639,765; 
imports, £1,878,984. Chief exports: cattle, 
asbestos. 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, butter, tobacco, corn, millet. 

Minerals: asbestos, tin, gold. 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, 
with an average elevation of 4,000 feet in 
the west. It came under the protection of 
the Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was 
made a British protectorate in 1906 under 
the high commissioner for South Africa. 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there were 
3,204 Europeans in 1946, mostly farmers. 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; 
there is excellent pasture in the high land 
to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops 
are raised in the lower areas. Tin is mined 
near Mbabane. : 


Rainfall is moderate throughout the 
protectorate (about 20 inches a year) and 
is heaviest in summer. Average tempera- 
ture ranges from about 65° in July to 80° 
or more in January. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


The East Africa High Commission, com- 
prising the governors of Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda, administers the public util- 
ities and other central services of those 
territories, and has power to legislate with 
respect thereto with the advice and con- 
sent of a central legislative assembly. The 
governments of the three areas are other- 
wise independent of one another. 


KENYA—Status: Colony and protector- 
ate. 

Capital: Nairobi (pop. 1948: 119,489). 

Governor: Sir Evelyn Baring. 

Foreign trade (1953)*: domestic exports, 
£19,521,300; re-exports, £3,416,769; imports, 
£51,718,169. Chief exports: coffee (34%), 
sisal (13%), tea, gold. 

Agricultural products: coffee (exports 
1953: 14,790 long tons); sisal (exports 1953: 
35,334 tons); tea (exports 1953: 2,996 tons) ; 
pyrethrum, sugar cane. 

Minerals: gold (exports 1953: 11,582 0z.), 
sodium carbonate, silver, salt. 

Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
timber. 


* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Tanganyika and Uganda, 


Kenya extends along the Indian Ocean 
between Ethiopia and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and westward to Lake Victoria and 
Uganda. Formerly known as the East Af- 
rica Protectorate, it was held under a con- 
cession from the Sultan of Zanzibar by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company from 
1888 to 1905. It became a Crown colony in 
1920, the coastal strip leased from the 
Sultan becoming a protectorate. 
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The colony is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and a large area is cultivated by Eu- 
ropeans. Altitude ranges from sea level to 
more than 9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivation 
of tropical, subtropical and temperate 
crops is possible. Non-natives (1952) in- 
cluded more than 40,000 Europeans and 
150,000 Asiatics. 

Kenya has been plagued since 1952 by 
serious outbreaks of native terrorism in- 
spired by the anti-white Mau Mau secret 
society, which have taxed strengthened se- 
curity forces, including British regular 
army units. 

The coastal zone of Kenya is hot and 
humid; February to April are the hottest 

months, with a mean temperature of 82° 

at Mombasa. June and July are coolest 
(76° at Mombasa). The yearly average 
rainfall is about 48 inches. In the interior 
highlands the climate is temperate, and 
the rainfall comparatively heavy. Yearly 
average temperatures at Nairobi are 60° 
to 66°, 


TANGANYIKA 
U. N. trust territory. 
“iy canal Dar es Salaam (pop. 1948: 69,- 


TERRITORY—Status: 


Governor: Sir Edward F. Twining. 
Foreign trade (1953)*: domestic exports, 
£34,545,405; re-exports, £1,398,986; imports, 


£28,427,355. Chief exports: sisal (37%), 
coffee (17%), cotton, diamonds. 
Agricultural products: sisal (exports 


1953: 171,135 long tons); coffee (exports 
1953: 15,240 tons); cotton (exports 1953: 
14,035 tons); peanuts, sugar cane, tea. 

Minerals (exports 1953): gold, 69,886 fine 
0z.); diamonds, 170,679 carats. 

Forest aOR ER: gum arabic and copal, 
beeswax, timber. 

* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Kenya and Uganda. 

Tanganyika Territory, with the Belgian 
Ruanda and Urundi, constituted German 
East Africa from 1884 until 1919. It was 
administered under League of Nations 
mandate by Britain until 1946, when it was 
placed under United Nations trusteeship, 
with Great Britain as the administering 
power. 

Tanganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 
bordered on the west by the precipitous 
eastern side of the Central African plateau. 
Mount Kilimanjaro (19,565 ft.) is the 
highest point on the African continent. 
The territory also includes adjacent islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 

The territory is sparsely populated; 
two-thirds of the area is uninhabited. In 
1952 there were 17,885 Europeans and 69,- 
524 Indians and Arabs. It is the world’s 
largest producer of sisal hemp. Most of the 
hemp, which is of the highest grade, is 
grown in the drier parts of the coast belt 
under European supervision. Stock raising 
is also important, but its progress is ham- 
pered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 

The climate generally is hot and humid 


on the coastal areas, with the temperature 
averaging 80° at Dar es Salaam. Rainfall 
in the capital averages 60 inches. Inland 
the rainfall and temperature are lower. 


UGANDA—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Entebbe (population 7,321). 
Governor: Sir Andrew Cohen. 

Foreign trade (1953)*: domestic exports, 
£33,378,662; re-exports, £257,704; imports, 
£28,427,355. Chief exports: cotton lint 
(49%), coffee (35%). 

Agricultural products: cotton fier 
1953: 59,670 long tons); coffee (exports 
1953: 35,680 long tons); sugar cane, rub- 
ber, tea, sisal. 

Minerals: gold, tin. 

* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Uganda lies immediately south of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria. The 
surface is extremely diversified, with lofty 
plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for- 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894. A 
large measure of home rule is given the 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament. 


Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and 
rubber are grown on large plantations. 
Most natives possess large herds of cattle 
and sheep. In 1948 there were 7,600 Euro- 
peans and 37,450 Asiatics. 


Like the topography, the climate 1s ex- 
tremely variable. At Entebbe, the mean 
temperature is about 70°, and rainfall is 
about 58 inches annually. 


GAMBIA—Status: Colony and protector- 
ate. 

Capital: Bathurst (population 19,602). 

Governor: Sir Percy Wyn Harris. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £2,860,- 
596; imports, £2,219,203. Chief export: 
peanuts (86%). 

Agricultural products: peanuts, hides 
and skins, millet, rice, palm kernels. 


Gambia, smallest of the British West 
African dependencies, is a stretch of land 
200 miles long on both sides of the lower 
Gambia River, surrounded on all land sides 
by French West Africa and fronting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th century 
it was settled by various companies of 
English merchants; slavery was the chief 
source of revenue until it was abolished in 
1807. Gambia became a Crown colony in 
1843. Except for the island of St. Mary, on 
which the capital stands, the area is ad- 
ministered as a protectorate. 


The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or Ne- 
groids, are predominantly Mohammedan. 
The principal economic activity is the cul- 
tivation of peanuts. Internal transporta- 
tion is by steamer and launch. Temper- 
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atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is in August and September; 
it averages 50 inches or more annually. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold 
Coast Colony, 23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 
24,379 square miles); protectorate (North- 
ern Territories, 30,486 square miles); U. N. 
trust territory (Togoland, 13,041 square 
miles). 

Capital: Accra (population 135,456). 

Governor: Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. 

Prime Minister: Kwame Nkrumah. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £90,240,- 
000; imports, £73,980,000. Chief exports: 
cacao, gold, manganese ore. 

Agricultural products: cacao (1952-53: 
247,500 long tons), copra, palm kernels. 

Mineral exports (1953): gold (730,206 oz.), 
manganese ore (744,000 long tons), dia- 
monds (2,165,400 carats). 

Early a center of the slave trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
370 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 
protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
1901. The Northern Territories, to the 
north of Ashanti, were made a protectorate 
in 1901. Under the 1951 constitution, 
which gave the colony greater responsibil- 
ity in its own affairs than any other British 
colony in Africa, the Gold Coast is admin- 
istered by a governor with a cabinet headed 
by a prime minister and a legislative as- 
sembly of 84 (75 are Africans). Togo- 
land, formerly German, was divided into 
French and British spheres and placed un- 
der League of Nations mandate after World 
War I, and under U.N. trusteeship in 1946. 


Except for 6,773 non-Africans (1948), 
the population is all Negro. The main na- 
tive industry is the cultivation of cacao, 
in the production of which the colony 
leads the world. The climate on the coast 
is hot and humid, ranging on the average 
from 78° to 80°. Rainfall is about 27 inches 
annually at Accra. 


KENYA (See EAST AFRICA HIGH COM- 
MISSION) 


MAURITIUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Port Louis (population 79,084). 

Governor: Sir Robert Scott. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports (including 
re-exports), 274,165,096 rupees (60% to 
Britain); imports, 251,093,755 rupees (38% 
from Britain). Chief export: sugar (96%). 

Agricultural products: sugar (1953: 512,- 
000 metric tons), copra, tobacco. 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from the French, who had settled 
it in 1715, and was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

With over 600 persons per square mile, 
the island is one of the most densely pop- 
ulated regions in the world. The popula- 


tion has a large white element, chiefly 
French and British, but British Indians 
are predominant. There are many half- 
castes. The leading industry is sugar culti- 
vation. 


The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from December 
to April (90° to 96° at Port Louis). During 
this period there are also frequent torrents 
of rain and occasional severe cyclones. 


NIGERIA—Status: 
torate. 

Governor: Sir John S. Macpherson. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Ibadan, 335,- 
000 (native metropolis); Lagos, 230,000 
(capital); Kano, 100,000 (textiles, leather 
goods, cattle). 

Monetary unit: Nigerian pound. 

Languages Native tongues, Arabic, Eng- 
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i Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Chris- 
ian. 

Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th 
century British operators had a virtual 
monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- 
ments by the British, together with re- 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World 
War I, native troops of the West African 
frontier force joined with French forces to 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- 
eroons. The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
League mandate after World War I, divided 
between France and Britain. Today the 
British Cameroons, a U. N. trust territory, 
is attached to Nigeria for administrative 
purposes. 

The governor of Nigeria, named by the 
British Crown, heads the administration 
of the colony, which (including the Cam- 
eroons) is divided into four sections, each 
composed of several provinces. Under the 
1951 constitution, each of the three regions 
of Nigeria proper has an elected legislative 
assembly, which in turn elects the members 
of the central legislature. There are also 
regional and central legislative councils. 

The vast majority of the population is 
Negro, although in the north there has 
been an admixture caused by invasions of 
Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. 
Mohammedanism is the dominant religion. 


Most of the people are agriculturists. 
The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 
Among the leading export crops are cacao 
(1953 exports: 104,640 long tons), pea- 
nuts (decorticated) (326,400 tons), palm 
kernels (403,000 tons), palm oil (200,000 
tons) and rubber (21,600 tons). Hides and 
skins are also important export items. 
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Aside from small native industry, there is 
no manufacturing. 

Most external trade is with Britain. 
Chief exports are cacao, peanuts, palm ker- 
nels and oil and tin concentrates. Exports 
in 1953 totaled £125,300,000; imports, £108, 
000,000. 

There is a substantial internal trade; 
Kano is a busy terminal for caravan routes. 
The Niger and several other rivers are 
navigable; otherwise, the 1,901 miles of 
railway are the chief means of transporta- 
tion. Highway mileage totals about 21,000. 
The main ports, except Lagos, are on riv- 
ers, Air service is supplied by BOAC, Air 
France and other international lines. 

Nigeria is a leading tin producer—9,300 
short tons in 1953—from mines on the Bau- 
chi plateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, 
lead, silver and tungsten. Over half the 
area is forested, but forest resources are 
comparatively unexploited. Mahogany is 
the main timber export. 

All of Nigeria lies within the tropics, 
but the climate varies from tropical in the 
south to near temperate on some parts of 
the plateau. In the south the temperature 
varies beween 70° and 100°, and averages 
upwards of 80°. Rainfall there is over 100 
inches a year. 


FEDERATION OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Governor General: Lord Llewellin. 
Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey Huggins. 


This is a federation of three British 
central African territories—Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia. 
The federation embraces a block of terri- 
tory (about 489,100 sq. mi.) extending 
southward for about 1,000 mi. from Tan- 
ganyika and the Belgian Congo to Bechu- 
analand and the Union of South Africa. 

The federation came into existence on 
Oct. 23, 1953, when its constitution took 
effect. The government is headed by the 
crown-appointed governor general, who is 
advised by a council of ministers headed 
by the prime minister. Legislative author- 
ity is vested in the federal assembly of 35 
members, 17 from Southern Rhodesia, 11 
from Northern Rhodesia and 7 from Nyasa- 
land, Of these, 9 members (6 Africans and 
3 Europeans) are specially elected or ap- 
pointed to represent African interests. The 
federal government has exclusive control 
of several matters, including foreign affairs, 
defense, immigration, foreign trade, cur- 
rency, transport and postal service. 

The first general election for the assem- 
bly took place on Dec. 15, 1953, and the 
first assembly convened on Feb. 2, 1954. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Pro- 
tectorate. 


Capital: Lusaka (European populati 
7,200). ( Pp population, 
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Governor: A. E. Trevor Benson. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £93,744,- 
236 (61% to Britain); re-exports, £1,090, 
944; imports, £51,832,830 (36% from 
Britain). Chief export: copper (92%). 


Agricultural products: tobacco, maize, 
wheat. 
Minerals: copper (1953: 362,581 long 


tons), cobalt, vanadium, lead, zinc. 


Northern Rhodesia is in south central 
Africa. Much of the country consists of 
high plateau, with the Congo-Zambezi 
watershed rising in places to 5,000 feet. 
Rhodesia was assigned in 1889 to the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company, headed by Cecil 
Rhodes. Administrative control was trans- 
ferred to the Crown on Apr. 1, 1924. 

Native tribes number from 50 to 60; 
there were 50,000 Europeans in 1953. More 
than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 
pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 
most all exports by value. Lead and zinc 
deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 
Bwana M’Kuba. The main line of the Rho- 
desian railway crosses the northern part of 
the colony from Livingstone to the Congo 
border. A number of rivers are navigable. 


Average temperature in the south ranges 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more in 
October. The rainfall occurs principally 
between November and April; it varies 
widely in different parts of the protector- 
ate. 


NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zomba (pop. 1949: 7,526). 

Governor: Sir Geoffrey F. T. Colby. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports and re-ex- 
ports, £6,301,225; imports, £8,771,631. Chief 
exports: tobacco (34%), tea (30%). 

Agricultural products: tobacco (exports 
1953: 12,960 short tons), tea, cotton. 

Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 
1891, is a narrow area lying between Mo- 
zambique, Northern Rhodesia and Tan- 
ganyika Territory along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation, both of the Eu- 
ropean settlers and natives. Europeans 
numbered 4,073 in 1952. 


The climate is extremely humid along 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, although the 
temperature rarely rises above 95°. In the 
highlands, above 3,000 feet, average tem- 
peratures are considerably lower. The dry 
season, from May to September, is com- 
paratively cool. Annual rainfall is about 
35 inches in the lowlands and 50 inches in 
the highlands, 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Self- 
governing colony. 

Capital: Salisbury (population: 61,760). 

Governor; Vice Adm. Sir Peverill William- 
Powlett. 

Prime Minister: R. 8. Garfield Todd. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £53,955,323 
(35% to Britain); re-exports, £11,483,629; 
imports, £77,677,588 (50% from Britain). 
Chief exports: tobacco (33%), asbestos, 
gold, chrome ore, 
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Agricultural products: tobacco (1953: 
105,996,056 Ib.), corn, peanuts, meat, hides 
and skins. 

Minerals (1953): asbestos (87,739 short 
tons), gold (501,057 fine oz.), coal (2,886,- 
433 tons), chrome ore (463,030 tons). 


Southern Rhodesia is separated from 
Northern Rhodesia by the Zambezi River. 


The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible govern- 
ment of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, 
the country was annexed to Britain. 


Southern Rhodesia has responsible gov- 
ernment and a popularly elected Legislative 
Assembly of 30 members, but control of 
foreign relations and certain other matters 
is reserved to the federal government. 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in mid-1953 numbered 158,- 
500. In addition, there were 11,400 Asiatics 
and half-castes. Mining is the basis of the 
economy. Farming ranges from ranching 
to tobacco growing, but mixed farming is 
becoming more common. Conditions for 
cattle raising and dairy farming are es- 
pecially favorable. Manufacturing is of 
growing importance, with the factories 
producing goods valued at £55,556,813 in 
1952. The colony is well served with rail- 
ways (1,361 mi.), roads (4,000 mi.) and 
airlines. 3 

The hottest month is October (mean 
maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, 
July and August, when frost is likely to 
occur. Generally the days are hot through- 
out the year, and the nights are frequently 
cool. Rainfall, averaging 28 inches annu- 
ally, is greatest in October to December. 


ST. HELENA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Jamestown (population 1,547). 

Governor: James D. Harford. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £82,858 
98% to Britain); imports, £209,507 (68% 
rom Britain). Chief export: hempen prod- 
ucts (99%). 

Agricultural products: flax, potatoes. 

St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 
~ miles from the west coast of Africa. It is 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
(1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and 
became a Crown colony in 1833. Attached 
to it are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.), 
800 miles northwest, and the Tristan da 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.), about 1,500 
miles southwest. Most of the inhabitants 
are of mixed European, East Indian and 
African descent. Ascension was an Allied 
air base in World War II. 


Although St. Helena is in the tropical 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 


ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. Rain- 
fall is extremely variable. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 9,497). 

Governor: William Addis. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (domestic), 
7,506,737 rupees; imports, 8,324,257 rupees. 
Chief export: copra (69%). 

Agricultural products: cinnamon, pat- 
chouli oil, coconuts, maize, sugar cane. 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 sq. 
mi.), about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
gascar. The climate is temperate. 


SIERRA LEONE—Status: 
protectorate. 

Capital: Freetown (population: 64,576). 

Governor: Sir Robert Hall. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £11,977,- 
113; imports, £11,096,423. Chief exports: 
iron ore (36%), palm kernels (36%), dia- 
monds, kola nuts. 

Agricultural products: palm kernels and 
oil, rice, millet, cassava, rubber. 

Minerals (exports 1953): iron ore (1,200,- 
240 long tons), diamonds (416,742 carats), 
gold (3,585 troy oz.). 

Forest products: palm kernels, piassava. 


Colony and 


Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It is 
a well-watered hilly country but has a low 
swampy coastland with an extremely un- 
healthful climate. The coastal area (colony 
proper) was ceded to English settlers in 
1788 as a home for Negroes discharged 
from the British armed forces and also 
for runaway slaves who had found asylum 
in London. The British protectorate over 
the hinterland was proclaimed.in 1896, It 
was not until 1928 that slavery was totally 
abolished in the protectorate. Under the 
1951 constitution there is a legislative 
council of 30 members, of whom 21 are 
elected directly or indirectly. 

Freetown is the best harbor on the west 
coast. 


SOMALILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Administrative center: Hargeisa (popu- 
lation 17,500). 

Governor: Theodore O. Pike. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £1,032,000; 
imports, £1,824,000. Chief export: hides 
and skins. 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, grains. 

Forest products: gums and resins. 


British Somaliland extends along the 
Gulf of Aden for about 400 miles and in- 
land for 80 to 220 miles. The interior is 
an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp- 
ments to the coastal plain. It came under 
Egyptian influence in 1875, but during the 
years 1884-86 treaties guaranteeing British 
protection were signed with the various 
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Somali chiefs. Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940, but it was retaken 
by British troops in 1941. Both executive 
and legislative power is exercised by the 
governor, 


Most of the inhabitants are nomadic 
Somalis of Mohammedan faith. Their prin- 
cipal activity is stock raising. The climate 
is extremely hot and arid, with rainfall in 
the coastal areas averaging less than 8 
inches, The average temperature at Ber- 
bera, on the coast, is 77° in January and 
about 98° in July. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (See UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA) 


SWAZILAND (See BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICAN PROTECTORATES) 


TANGANYIKA & UGANDA (See EAST 
AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION) 


Union of South Africa 
(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 


Area: 472,550 square miles,* 

Population (est, 1953): —13,153,000* 
(European, 21.0%; Bantu, 67.5%; mixed, 
8.2%;% Asiatic, 3.3%). 

Density per square mile: 27.8.* 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. 

Governor General: Ernest G. Jansen. 

Prime Minister: Daniel F. Malan, 

Principal cities (census 1951): Johannes- 
burg, 880,014 (gold, industrial center); 
Capetown, 571,638 (seat of legislature, sea- 
port); Durban, 475,026 (seaport); Pretoria, 
283,148 (seat of administration); Port Eliz- 
abeth, 188,617 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: South African pound 
(£SA). 

Languages: English, Afrikaans. 

Religions (European pop., 1946): Dutch 
Reformed Churches, 55%; Anglican 
Church, 19%; Methodist, 6%; Presbyterian, 
5%; Roman Catholic, 5%; others 10%. 

* Excluding South-West Africa. 

HISTORY. After the discovery of the Cape 
of Good. Hope in 1488 by Bartholomeu 
Diaz, the Dutch sent the first colonists to 
the area in 1652. The British seized the 
territory in 1814 near the close of the Na- 
poleonic wars, when Holland was France’s 
ally. In protest against the British rule, 
thousands of Boers, settlers of Dutch de- 
scent, trekked northward between 1835 and 
1838 and set up the republics of Orange 
Free State and Transvaal, subsequently 
recognized by the British. 

The discovery of gold in Transvaal in 
1886 brought an influx of English and 
other foreigners. British demands that 
these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1899-1902, won by 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereeniging 
(May 31, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans- 
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vaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime 
minister. During World War I, South Af- 
rican forces seized German South-West 
Africa, over which the Union later received 
a mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 

When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, under 
the leadership of Prime Minister Jan C. 
Smuts. 


In the elections of May, 1948, Smuts’ 
United party was defeated by a Nationalist- 
Afrikaner coalition, which favored strict 
racial segregation. Enforcement of this 
policy has led to severe racial disturbances 
and unrest and a prolonged constitutional 
crisis. The National party (merged with 
the Afrikaner party in 1951) was con- 
tinued in Office in the April 1953 elections. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The Un- 
ion, as a self-governing nation, has its 
own legislature, a Senate of forty-eight 
members elected for ten years, and a House 
of Assembly of 159 members elected for 
five years. All legislators must be Union 
nationals of European descent, and suf- 
frage is virtually limited to whites. The 
Queen is represented by a governor general 
named by her after consultation with the 
Union. He can summon or dissolve the 
Senate and House, but a general election 
must be held at least once every five years. 


In parliamentary elections held April 
15, 1953, the National party won 94 seats, 
United party 57 and Labour party 5. Three 
seats are held by representatives of natives. 


Political considerations made the draft 
inexpedient in World War II, and all mem- 
bers of the armed forces were volunteers. 
The postwar strength of the defense forces 
is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air force, 
3,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8,822 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar estab- 
lishment. The navy, only slightly expanded 
in World War II, has 60 small vessels. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, Education for white Children 
is compulsory from 7-16. Primary educa- 
tion is free and, except for vocational 
schools and the 9 universities, all educa- 
tion is under provincial control. 


In 1950 there were 2,756 state and state- 
aided primary and secondary schools for 
European scholars, who numbered 470,797, 
and 6,790 non-European schools with en- 
rollment of 1,018,084. The 9 universities 
had 17,665 full-time students in 1950. 


The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all the 
schools. About 70 per cent of the popula- 
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tion over 7 years old understands both 
languages. European and Asiatic immigra- 
tion is strictly controlled. 

Agriculture. South Africa is predomi- 
nantly a pastoral country, with less than 
15 per cent of its area considered arable. 
Sheep and cattle raising are the principal 
occupations, especially in the high veldt. 
Wool production in 1953 was estimated at 
265,000,000 Ibs. In 1951 there were 34,- 
823,000 sheep, 11,565,000 cattle and 681,- 
000 hogs. 

Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products. The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 1144 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape Province, products of the Mediter- 
ranean type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown. 

Production of leading crops in 1952-53 
was as follows: maize, 3,016,000 metric 
tons; wheat, 535,000 tons; tobacco, 17,200 
tons; sugar, 597,000 tons. 


Manufacturing and trade. Food, bev- 
erages and tobacco, and metal products 
are leading products. As a result of the 
need for armaments in World War II, the 
Union’s manufacturing is no longer mainly 
devoted to agricultural processing. A war- 
time iron and steel industry was estab- 
lished, and cement, chemical, textile and 
auto assembly plants were expanded. Steel 
production (1953) was 1,300,000 metric 
tons; that of pig iron, 1,223,000 tons. The 
major industrial area is southern Transvaal. 


Trade statistics (in millions of South 
African pounds): 


‘ 1951 1952 1953 
Exports * 345.8 336.3 335.2 
Re-exportst 32.5 46.7 40.4 
Imports 470.0 418.9 425.4 


* Excluding gold bullion. + Included in export total. 


Chief customers in 1953 were Britain 
(30%), France (12%) and the U.S. (6%); 
the principal suppliers, Britain (38%), the 
U. S. (18%) and France (17%). Chief ex- 
ports in 1952 (besides gold bullion valued 
at £SA94,500,000) were wool (20%), semi- 
processed gold (14%) and diamonds (9%). 
Principal imports included textiles, farm 
and industrial machinery, motor vehicles 
and petroleum products. 


Communications. The well-organized rail- 
way system, mostly Union-controlled, to- 
taled 13,942 miles in 1950. Roads suitable 
for motor traffic amounted to 100,000 miles. 
Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of South African pounds) : 


1951-52 1952-53  1953-54* 
Revenue 227.0 255.1 282.6 
Expenditure 270.6 297.7 326.9 


* Preliminary. 
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The gross public debt of the Union on 

Jan. 31, 1954, was £S5A885,000,000, of which 
£SA50,600,000 was external. Notes in cir- 
culation on Mar. 31, 1954, totaled £SA91,- 
800,000; the gold reserve was U. S. $180,- 
000,000. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The Union has a high interior 
plateau, or veldt, nearly half of which 
averages 4,000 feet in elevation. There are 
no important mountain ranges, although 
the Great Escarpment, separating the veldt 
from the coastal plain, rises to over 10,000 
feet. The principal river is the Orange, ris- 
ing in Basutoland and flowing westward 
for 1,300 miles through the Union’s center 
to the Atlantic. 

Extensive mineral resources account for 
the economic prosperity. The Union is 
the world’s leading gold producer. Dia- 
mond production is now surpassed in im- 
portance by coal. Mineral production for 
1953 included gold, 11,940,616 oz.; coal, 
30,569,655 short tons; copper, 37,584 tons; 
diamonds, 2,627,411 carats; iron ore, 2,140,- 
000 tons; (1952) manganese ore, 962,000 
tons; platinum, 238,660 oz.; chromite, 640,- 
000 tons; asbestos, 133,600 tons; antimony, 
7,285 tons. Gypsum, tin and tungsten also 
are mined, and uranium deposits have 
been reported. 

The whaling industry, centered at Durban 
on the east coast, produces considerable 
amounts of whale oil. The Union has ex- 
tensive fishery resources along the 1,500 
miles of coast line. Annual trawler catch of 
edible fish is about 95,000,000 pounds. 

Except for the western semi-arid regions, 
the climate is generally subtropical, much 
like that of northern Florida. Rainfall 
averages about 40 inches a year on the 
east coast and decreases sharply westward. 
The mean annual temperature is remark- 
ably uniform; at Johannesburg it is 60.6°, 
with January the hottest month. Most of 
the rainfall occurs from October to March. 


4 SOUTH-WEST AFRICA—Status: 
ate. 

Administrator: Daniel du P. Viljoen. 

Capital: Windhoek (population 23,359). 

Foreign trade (1952)*: exports, £SA35,- 
495,038; imports, £8A20,149,928. Chief ex- 
ports: karakul skins, butter, slaughter ani- 
mals, diamonds. 

Agricultural products: hides and skins, 
butter, corn, wheat. 

Minerals: diamonds (1952: 537,450 car- 
ats), vanadium concentrates, tungsten, 
lead, tin, iron ore, copper. 

* Includes trade with Union of South Africa. 

The mandate, bounded on the north by 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
and the Union of South Africa, was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Diaz 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of South 
Africa with a general elevation of from 
8,000 to 4,000 feet. It became a German 
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colony in 1884 but was conquered by South 
African forces in 1915, becoming a Union 
mandate by the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Union of South Africa’s 
application for incorporation of the terri- 
tory into the Union was rejected by the 
United Nations assembly on Dec, 14, 1946, 
and the Union was invited to prepare a 
trusteeship agreement instead. By a law 
passed in April, 1949, however, the territory 
was brought into much closer association 
with*the Union—including representation 
in the Union Parliament. ; 


The country in general is better suited 
to grazing than to the raising of crops 
because of the light rainfall, The karakul 
sheep industry is particularly well-de- 
veloped; in 1952, 2,503,925 pelts were ex- 
ported. The Union accounts for almost all 
the imports and about 40 per cent of the 
exports. The principal port is Walvis Bay. 


ZANZIBAR—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zanzibar (population 60,000). 

Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 

British Resident: Sir John Rankine. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £7,171,549; 
re-exports, £795,839; imports, £5,939,861. 
Chief export: cloves (84%). 

Agricultural products: cloves (1953: 31,- 
700,550 Ib.), copra, coconut oil, sisal. 


The protectorate consists principally of 
the islands of Zanzibar (640 sq. mi.) and 
Pemba (380 sq, mi.), just off the East Af- 
rican coast. Before 1890, the sultanate’s 
territory also included a large area on the 
mainland, now comprising Italian Somali- 
land, Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. It 
was proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 
4, 1890, The British resident administers 
the government, but the sultan still re- 
tains considerable authority. 


The principal industry is the production 
of cloves—80 per cent of the world supply. 


The climate is excessively hot and moist, 
with a mean annual temperature of 80.5°. 
June to September is the coolest season. 
Annual rainfall is about 60 inches, 
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BAHAMAS—Status: Colony, 

Capital: Nassau (population 36,246), 

Governor: Earl of Ranfurly. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports (including 
re-exports), £1,390,284 (49% to the U. §S.); 
imports, £8,812,564 (45% from the U. §.). 
Chief exports: lumber, salt, crawfish. 

Agricultural products: tomatoes, citrus 
fruit, sisal. 

Sea products: sponges, lobsters, crawfish, 

The Bahamas are an archipelago of about 
3,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, east 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 
from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. 
Only about 20 of the islands are inhabited; 
the most important is New Providence 


(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Oct., 1492, and were a favorite pirate re- 
sort in the early 18th century. They have 
been a Crown colony since 1717. The con- 
stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly. The governor is advised by an 
Executive Council. 


About 87 per cent of the population is 
Negro. The tourist trade is of paramount 
importance, especially at Nassau, which is 
a favorite winter resort. The climate is 
exceptionally agreeable, with mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 60° (January to 
March) to 88° (June to September). The 
rainy season is May through October; an- 
nual average fall at Nassau is 18 inches, 
Hurricanes occur usually from July to 
October. 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bridgetown (population 13,345). 

Governor: Sir Robert Arundell. 

Prime Minister: Grantley H. Adams. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, BWI$41,- 
135,901 (73% to Britain) ; imports, BW1$45,- 
524,335 (41% from Britain). Chief exports: 
sugar (66%), molasses, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1952: 160,- 
750 long tons), cotton. 

Manufactures: rum (1951: 1,775,624 wine 
gal.), molasses (23,077 long tons). 

Barbados, an island east of the Wind- 
ward group in the West Indies, has been a 
British possession since 1627; it is believed 
to have been first visited by the Portu- 
guese, The colony has a nominated Legisla- 
tive Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly of 24 members. Under a ministerial 
system of government inaugurated Feb, 1, 
1954, the prime minister and 4 other mem- 
bers of the executive committee (all 5 
being members of the Assembly) exercise 
executive responsibility for most of the 
departments of government, except de- 
fense and foreign affairs. 


The island is very densely populated 
(about 1,295 per sq. mi.). About 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Negro, 7 per 
cent white and the remainder of mixed 
blood, Approximately 70 per cent of the 
total area is cultivated and half of this is 
devoted to sugar, which is the staple prod- 
uct; there are sugar and molasses plants 
and several rum distilleries. 


Barbados has an agreeable climate, with 
temperatures that range between 70° and 
86°, rarely below 65°. The cold season (De- 
cember through May) is also the dry sea- 
son; average annual rainfall is 60 inches, 
with September the wettest month. 


BERMUDAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Hamilton (population 3,500). 

Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £109,535; 
re-exports, £2,221,405; imports, £11,871,428. 
Chief exports: concentrated essences, cut 
flowers. 


tern Hemisphere—Bermuda-Canada 


Agricultural products: bul 
_ toes, vegetables, + tag Sor 

The Bermudas comprise an archipelago 
of about 360 small islands, 580 miles east 
of North Carolina. The largest is (Great) 
Bermuda or Main Island. Discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spaniard, 
early in the 16th century, the islands were 
settled in 1612 by an offshoot of the Vir- 
ginia Company and became a Crown colony 
in 1684. The governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 
were leased for 99 years to the U. S. for air 
and navy bases. Bermuda is also the head- 
quarters of the West Indies and Atlantic 
squadron of the Royal Navy. The most im- 
portant factor in the colony’s economy is 
the tourist trade; in 1952, 93,066 persons 
visited Bermuda. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 71°, with extremes of 49° and 
94°, Rainfall averages 58 inches annually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 
oe Georgetown (population 97,- 

Governor: Sir Alfred Savage. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports (includ- 
ing re-exports), BG$81,681,472; imports, 
BG$71,987,349. Chief exports: sugar (47%), 
bauxite (29%), rice, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1953: 238,- 
539 long tons), rice (67,633 tons), copra, 
coffee. 

Minerals (1953): bauxite (2,060,793 long 
tons), gold (20,965 bullion oz.), diamonds 
(301,744 stones). 

Forest products: balata, timber. 

The only British possession in South 
America proper, British Guiana is on the 
northeastern coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the 17th century, it was occu- 
pied by the British in 1796 and ceded to 
them at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
farm area is a higher area containing for- 
est and mineral resources. A new constitu- 
tion inaugurated Apr. 1, 1953, provided for 
a bicameral legislature, with a lower house 
largely elected under universal adult suf- 
frage, and an executive council with a 
majority of ministers drawn from the 
lower house on whose advice the crown- 
- appointed governor was bound to act. Fol- 
lowing charges of Communist infiltration 
into the government, British military and 
naval reinforcements were dispatched to 
the colony; and on Oct. 9, 1953, the con- 
stitution was suspended. 


The heterogeneous population includes 
Africans and mixed races, 49.5 per cent; 
East Indians, 44 per cent; aborigines, 2.5 
per cent; Portuguese, 2.2 per cent; Chinese, 
1 per cent; and others, .8 per cent. 

Cultivated areas cover only 155,000 acres, 


mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. 
About 86 per cent of the colony is forested, 


but the vast forest resources are relatively 


unexploited. Timber resources have been 


estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of mer- 
chantable timber. Railway mileage is 110, 
and highway mileage about 700. ; 

The coastland climate is relatively hot 


and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and 


only a slight variation between day and — 


night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is heavy along the coast 


—about 88 in. annually at Georgetown. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Belize (population 31,221). 
Governor: Patrick M. Renison. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports (including 
re-exports), BH$7,500,382; imports, BH$11,- 
767,314. Chief exports: mahogany, pine. 

Agricultural products: bananas, sugar 
cane, citrus fruits. 

Forest products (1953): cedar lumber 
and logs (111,029 cu. ft.), mahogany logs 
and lumber (700,911 cu. ft.), pine lum- 
pee i gig cu. ft.), chicle (610 long 

ons). 


British Honduras is bounded on the 
north by Mexico and on the west and south 
by Guatemala. It was settled in 1662 by 
woodcutters from Jamaica. An irregular 
form of local government continued until 
1871, when it became a Crown colony; it 
was separated from Jamaica in 1884. The 
governor is assisted by an Executive Coun- 
cil and by a Legislative Council. 


The colony’s economy is dependent upon 
timber and other forest exports. Agricul- 
ture has never been adequately developed. 
There are no railways, and road develop- 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfaced). 
Most of the population are mestizos of 
Negro, native Indian and white descent. 


The climate is subtropical, with maxi- 
mum recorded temperature of 98°, and 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly from 
May to February, and almost continuously 
from October through December; at Belize 
the yearly average is 80-85 inches. 


Canada 
(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 


Area (land only): 3,619,616 square miles. 

Population (est. June 1, 1953): 14,780,000 
(1951: British 48%; French 31%; German 
4%; Ukrainian 3%; others 14%). 

Density per square mile: 4.1. 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth If. 

Governor General: Vincent Massey. 

Prime Minister: Louis Stephen St. Lau- 
rent. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Montreal, 


. 1,021,520 (seaport); Toronto, 675,754 (man- 


ufacturing center); Vancouver, 344,833 (Pa- 
cific seaport); Winnipeg, 235,710 (grain); 
Hamilton, 208,321 (iron and steel), Ottawa, 
202,045 (capital); Quebec, 164,016 (sea- 
port): Edmonton, 159,631 (petroleum); 
Calgary, 129,060 (farming). 
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Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. 

Religions ee: 1951): Roman Catholic 
43%; United Church 20%; Anglican 15%; 
Presbyterian 6%; Baptist 4%; others 12%. 


HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 
probably reached the shores of Canada 
(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.p. 1000, but 
the history of the white man in the coun- 
try actually began in 1497, when John 
‘ Cabot, an Italian in the service of Henry 
VII of England, reached the shore of New- 
foundland or Nova Scotia. Canada was 
taken for France in 1534 by Jacques Car- 
tier. The actual settlement of New France, 
as it was then called, began in 1604 at Port 
Royal in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 
Quebec was founded. France’s colonization 
efforts were not very successful, but French 
explorers by the end of the 17th century 
had penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and south along the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Mean- 
while, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been established in 1670. Because of 
the valuable fisheries and fur trade, a con- 
flict developed between the French and 
English; in 1713, Newfoundland, Hudson 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were lost 
to England. 


During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
England extended its conquest, and the 
British general, Wolfe, won his famous 
victory over Montcalm outside Quebec 
(Sept. 18, 1759). The Treaty of Paris 
(1763) put Canada under English control. 


At this time the population of Canada 
was almost entirely French, but in the next 
few decades thousands of British colonists 
emigrated to Canada from the British Isles 
and from the American colonies. Partly to 
placate the French who were concentrated 
in Quebec, Canada was divided into Upper 
(British) and Lower (French) Canada in 
1791. In 1840 the two provinces again were 
joined under one government, and in 1849 
the right of Canada to self-government 
was recognized. By the British North Amer- 
ica Act of 1867, the Dominion of Canada 
was created through the confederation of 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Prince Edward Island 
joined the Dominion in 1873. In 1869 Can- 
ada had purchased from the Hudson's Bay 
Company the vast middle west (Rupert’s 
Land) from which the provinces of Mani- 
toba (1870), Alberta and Saskatchewan 
(1905) were later formed. In 1871 British 
Columbia joined the Dominion. The coun- 
try was linked from coast to coast in 1885 
by completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


During the formative years between 1867 
and 1896, the Conservative Party led by Sir 
John A. Macdonald governed the country, 
except during the years 1873-78. In 1896 
the Liberal Party took over and under Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, an eminent French Ca- 
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nadian, ruled until 1911. In World War I, 
more than 500,000 Canadian soldiers fought 
for the Allied cause. After the Treaty of 
Versailles, Canada, a full-fledged nation, 
was admitted to the League of Nations and 
appointed its own representatives in for- 
eign countries. By the Statute of West- 
minster (1931) the British Dominions, in- 
cluding Canada, were formally declared to 
be partner nations with Britain, “equal in 
status, in no way subordinate to each 
other,” and bound together only by al- 
legiance to a common Crown. The Liberal 
Party under W. L. Mackenzie King won the 
elections in 1935 and was returned to 
power in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
served as prime minister from 1921 to 1930, 
except for three months in 1926). On Nov. 
15, 1948, King resigned and was succeeded 
by Louis Stephen St. Laurent, who was 
returned as prime minister in the national 
elections of June 27, 1949, and continued 
in office by elections held Aug. 10, 1953. 


Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on March 31, 1949, following a 
plebiscite held July 22, 1948, in which the 
people voted by a narrow margin to unite 
with Canada. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Canada, a 
self-governing member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, is a federal union of 10 
provinces whose powers are laid down in 
the British North America Act of 1867. The 
executive powers nominally rest in the 
hands of the Governor General, who repre- 
sents the Queen and is appointed by her 
upon the recommendation of the Canadian 
Government. 

Actually, the Governor General acts only 
with the advice of the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the members of the Cabinet, 
who at the same time sit in the fed- 
eral Parliament. The Parliament has two 
houses: a Senate numbering 102 members 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- 
mons humbering 265 members apportioned 
according to provincial population. Elec- 
tions are held at least every five years or 
whenever the party in power is voted down 
in the House of Commons or considers it 
expedient to appeal to the people. The 
Prime Minister is the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons. Laws must 
be passed by both houses of Parliament 
and signed by the Governor General in the 
Queen’s name. Results of Parliamentary 
elections on Aug. 10, 1958, were as follows: 
Liberals, 170; Progressive Conservatives, 51; 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
23; Social Credit, 15; Independents, 6. 

The members of the Cabinet (July 1954) 
include Louis S. St. Laurent (Prime Minis- 
ter), L. B. Pearson (External Affairs), 
George Marler (Transport), Milton Gregg 
(Labor), Stuart Garson (Justice, Attorney 
General), James Sinclair (Fisheries), C. D. 
Howe (Trade and Commerce, Defense Pro- 
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Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867. 


Term of a Term Prime Minister . Party 
, NE 1867-1873 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative — 
ies ae Rests 1873-1878 Alexander Mackenzie Liberal ie 
Seek ge eae 8 — 1878-1891 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative — 
Eerie inad an vines 1891-1892 Sir John J. Abbot Conservative — 
arquess: of Lorne 1892-1894 Sir John S. D. Thomp- ; 
1883-1888 alpen of Lans- ~ gon Conservative 
owne 1894-1896 Sir Mackenzie Bowell Conservative 
1888-1893 Baron Stanley 1896(2 mos) Sir Charles Tupper Gonserraae 
1893-1898 Earl of Aberdeen 1896-1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier Liberal ! 
1898-1904 Earl of Minto 1911-1917 Sir Robert L. Borden Conservative 
1904-1911 Earl Grey 1917-1920 Sir Robert L. Borden Unionist 
1911-1916 Duke of Connaught 1920-1921 Arthur Meighen Unionist- / 
1916-1921 Duke of Devonshire National, 
1921-1926 Viscount Byng Conservative — 
1926-1931 Viscount Willingdon 1921-1926 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1931-1935 Earl of Bessborough 1926(3 mos) Arthur Meighen Conservative 
1935-1940 Baron Tweedsmuir 1926-1930 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1940-1946 Earl of Athlone 1930-1935 Richard B. Bennett Conservative 
1946-1952 Viscount Alexander 1935-1948 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1952-— Vincent Massey 1948— Louis Stephen St. Lau- Liberal 
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duction), J. G. Gardiner (Agriculture), 
J. J. McCann (National Revenue), George 
Prudham (Mines and Technical Surveys), 
P. J. Martin (Health and Welfare), Alcide 
Cété (Postmaster General), W. E. Harris 
(Finance), Ralph Campney’ (Defense), 


’ Hugues Lapointe (Veterans Affairs), R. H. 


Winters (Public Works), W. Ross Mac- 
donald (Solicitor General), Jean Lesage 
(Resources and Development), J. W. Pick- 
ersgill (Citizenship and Immigration), and 
Roch Pinard (Secretary of State). 


The ten provincial governments are 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors 
appointed by the federal Government, 
but the executive power in each actually 
is vested in a cabinet headed by a prime 
minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. In nine of the ten provinces the 
legislature is composed of a one-house 
assembly elected by the people for 4 years. 

In Quebec there is a second chamber, 
the Legislative Council, composed of nom- 
inees of the Provincial Government. 
Judicial System. The judicial system 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa 
(established in 1875), with appellate juris- 
diction, and a supreme court in each prov- 
ince as well as county courts with limited 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. The 
Governor General in Council appoints the 
judges of these courts. 


Defense. Canadian armed forces, con- 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, are 
under the Ministry of National Defense. 
Conscription was in effect during World 
War II. Canadian casualties were 104,125, 
including 41,371 dead. 

On Apr. 1, 1953, the strength of the 


army was 48,458; air force, 40,482; navy, 
15,546. Increases were projected under a 
defense expansion program. Canadian 
troops and ships served in Korea. On Jan. 
1,1954, the navy had in active service and 
reserve one light aircraft carrier, 2 cruis- 
ers, 7 destroyers, 28 frigates and numerous 
ancillary craft. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
the constabulary maintained by the fed- 
eral government. Among its duties are 
the enforcement of smuggling laws, sup- 
pression of traffic in drugs, protection of 
government buildings and dockyards, and 
counter-subversive work. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Elementary schools in all proy- 
inces except Quebec are free, as is second- 
ary education in most provinces. The 
supreme education authority in Quebec 
is a council of public instruction with 
two aides supervising the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant schools: respectively. In 
the rest of the provinces the system is 
non-denominational, and education for the 
most part is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 8 and 14. Of Canada’s 
24 universities, 7 are state-controlled and 
17 are independent of provincial control. 
Leading universities are Toronto, which 
belongs to the first group, and McGill 
(Montreal), which belongs to the second 
group. 

Agriculture. Agriculture, including horti- 
culture, fruit-growing and the raising of 
stock and poultry, is the largest single 
industry. Canada is one of the world’s 
greatest wheat-exporting countries; pro- 
duction is concentrated in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta.. The estimated 
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CROP ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
(in thousands, provisional figures) 


_ Acres Bushels 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Wheat 25,995 25,513 687,922 613,962 
Oats 11,062 9,830 466,805 406,960 
Barley 8,477 8,911 291,379 262,065 
Rye 1,274 1,494 24,833 28,775 
Corn 339 362 19,722 20,854 


value of field crops in 1953 was $1,664,512,- 
000 (preliminary). 


Stock raising and dairy farming have 
grown greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que- 
bec are the most important dairying prov- 
inces. On June 1, 1953, Canada had 9,762,- 
200 cattle, 4,447,000 hogs, 1,721,300 sheep 
and 1,096,200 horses. Dairy production in 
19538 included butter, 151,303 short tons; 
milk, 8,112,400 tons; cheese (cheddar), 37,- 
593 tons. Wool production was 8,621,000 
pounds, greasy basis. 


Industry. Canadian manufactures rely 
mainly on domestic raw materials; grow- 
ing industries which depend largely on 
materials imported in a raw or semi- 
finished state include the manufacture of 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods as 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
provinces account for more than 80 per 
cent of all manufactures. The abundance 
of cheap water power is one of the chief 
factors in the growth of Canadian indus- 
try. Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in 1953 was 4,115,469 short tons; pig 
iron, 3,012,269 tons; ferroalloys, 150,595 
tons. In 1952 the gross value of manufac- 
tured products was $16,915,215,000 (pre- 
liminary); in 1951 there were 37,021 plants 
which employed 1,273,187 persons. The most 
important industries by value of output 
were pulp and paper, meatpacking, non- 
ferrous-metals smelting and refining, saw- 
mills and electrical apparatus. 


Trade. Canada is one of the great trading 
nations of the world. The bulk of its for- 
eign commerce is in raw or semi-finished 
products. 


Trade statistics (in millions of Canadian 
dollars) : 


Year Imports Exports Re-exports 
1950 3,174.3 3,118.4 38.7 
1951 4,084.9 3,914.5 48.9 
1952 4,030.5 4,301.1 54.9 
1953 4,382.8 4,117.4 55.2 


In 1953, Canada’s principal customers 
were the U.S. (59%), Britain (16%), Japan 
(2.9%), western Germany. (2.0%) and Bel- 
gium (1.7%). Leading suppliers were the 
U. S. (74%), Britain (10%), Venezuela 
(3.5%), western Germany (0.8%) and Bra- 
wil (0.8%). The leading exports were 
wheat (16%), newsprint (14%), wood and 
lumber (9%), wood pulp (6%) and other 


grains (5%). Leading imports were iron 
and steel and manufactures (35%), fibres, 
textiles and products (9%), petroleum and 
products (7%) and nonferrous metals and 
products (8%). 

Communications. Because Canada’s ex- 
ports are to a large extent bulky raw 
materials, cheap water transportation is 
essential. The country’s system of canals, 
especially those connecting the Great 
Lakes, forms an integral part of the in- 
land communications system. Canal traffic 
amounted to 33,402,789 short tons in 1953; 
19,571,875 tons of freight were carried on 
the Welland Canal alone. 


Railway facilities have been improved in 
relation to the export of wheat from the 
prairie provinces and to the development 
of the mineral and wood pulp industries 
in northern Quebec and northern Ontario. 
About 90 per cent. of the railway mileage 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


Land area, Population 
Province sq. mi. June 1953 Est. 
Alberta 248,800 1,002,000 
British Columbia 359,279 1,230,000 
Manitoba 219,723 802,000 
New Brunswick 27,473 536,000 
Newfoundland 152,734 383,000 
Nova Scotia 20,743 663,000 
Ontario 863,282 4,897,000 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 106,000 
Quebec 523,860 4,269,000 
Saskatchewan 237,975 861,000 
Territories 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 16,000 
Yukon 205,346 9,000 
Prime Minister 
Provinces Capital 1954 
Alberta Edmonton Ernest C. 
Manning* 
British Victoria William 
Columbia Bennett 1 
Manitoba Winnipeg D.L. 
Campbell 2 
New Brunswick Frederic- Hugh J. 
ton Flemming? 
Newfoundland St. John’s Joseph 
Smallwood 4 
Nova Scotia Halifax Angus L. 
Macdonald 4 
Ontario Toronto Leslie Frost ® 
Prince Edward Charlotte- Walter 
Island town Jones* 
Quebec Quebec Maurice Du- 
plessis® 
Saskatchewan Regina Fen i(@s 
Douglas® 
Territories 
Northwest Ottawa H. A. Young* 
Territories 
Yukon Dawson Fred Fraser* 
1 . 2 1g . 
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Hem 
of 43,000 (main-line track) is under the 
control of two systems, the government- 
owned Canadian National and the pri- 
vately-owned Canadian Pacific. Canada’s 
principal merchant marine lines are the 
Canadian Pacific, which operates a sub- 
sidiary ocean steamship company, and the 
Canadian National, which has minor 
steamship lines under its control. The 
merchant marine on Dec. 31, 1953, num- 
bered 1,860 steamers and motorships (of 
over 100 tons) with tonnage of 1,862,199. 

On Dec. 31, 1951, Canada had 173,232 
miles of surfaced highways and 395,542 
miles of nonsurfaced roads. 

The Trans-Canada Air Lines, established 
in 1937, is controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment. In 1953, Canadian airlines car- 
ried 2,721,029 revenue passengers and flew 
942,433,397 passenger-miles. In 1952, Can- 
ada had 3,140,000 telephones and 2,313,944 
licensed private radio sets. 


Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of Canadian dollars): 


1952-53 1953-54* 1954-55t 

Revenue 4,360.8 4,400.1 4,464.0 

Expenditure 4,337.3 4,390.0 4,460.0 
* Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


The net public debt (gross debt less 
active assets) on Mar. 31, 1954, was re- 
ported at $11,151,600,000, compared to 
$11,161,700,000 on Mar. 31, 1953, $11,185,- 
281,546 on Mar. 31, 1952, and $3,648,691,449 
on Mar. 31, 1941. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Covering most of the northern 
part of the North American continent and 
with an area larger than that of the 
United States, Canada’s topography is ex- 
tremely diversified. The northeastern re- 
gion, including most of Quebec, northern 
Ontario and Manitoba, and the Northwest 
Territories, with Hudson Bay in the center, 
is an important source of minerals, wood 
pulp and water power. In the east the 
mountainous maritime provinces have an 
irregular coast line on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec 
and Ontario, and the interior continental 
plain, covering southern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the 
principal cultivable areas. They are sepa- 
rated by a forested plateau rising from 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward to- 
ward the Pacific, most of British Columbia, 
Yukon, and part of western Alberta are 
covered by parallel mountain ranges in- 
cluding the Rockies. The Pacific border of 
the coast range is ragged with fiords and 
channels. The highest point in Canada is 
Mt. Logan, 19,850 ft., located in the Yukon. 

Average annual rainfalls at various cit- 
ies are as follows, in inches: Calgary, 15.8; 
Winnipeg, 20.2; Victoria (B.C.), 80.9; Tor- 
onto, 31.8; Ottawa, 32.5; Quebec, 42.1; 
Halifax, 55.5. bigs 
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small lakes. In addition to the Great Lakes 
on the United States border, there are nine 


others which are more than 100 miles long 
and 35 which are more than 50 miles long. 


The two principal river systems are the 
Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The St. 
Lawrence with its tributaries is navigable 
for over 1,900 miles and is the commercial 
artery of eastern Canada. 


As most of the Canadian rivers have 
waterfalls on their courses they are of con- 
siderable importance as sources of power. 
Average monthly production of electricity 
in 1953 was 5,457,000,000 kwh, 


Minerals. Canada’s mineral resources are 
both rich and varied. Mining production 
in 1953 was valued at $1,331,211,503. Metals 


come mainly from two widely separated 


regions, the mountain ranges of the Pacific 
coast and the province of Ontario. Copper 
ore also exists in Quebec, Manitoba and 
Newfoundland. Production of petroleum 
centers in Alberta. There are important 
deposits of uranium in the Northwest 
Territories. 


MAJOR MINERALS 


Mineral 1952 1953* } 
Asbestos (tons) 929,332 911,713 
Coal (tons) 17,579,002 15,760,000 
Copper (1b.) 516,075,097 503,224,887 
Gold (0z.) 4,471,725 4,061,205 
Iron ore (tons) 5,271,849 6,501,060 
Lead (1b.) 337,683,891 394,458,042 
Nickel (1b.) 281,117,072 287,931,430 
Petroleum (bbl.) 61,237,322 81,311,531 
Silver (0z.) 25,222,227 30,145,259 
Zine (1b.) 743,604,155 797,647,860 

*Provisional. 


Forests and Fisheries. The total area of 
land covered by forests is estimated at 
1,290,960 square miles, of which 435,000 are 
productive and accessible. Production of 
sawn lumber was estimated at 7,084,000,000 
bd. ft. in 1953. The manufacture of pulp 
and paper is one of the leading industries. 
Newsprint production in 1953 was esti- 
mated at 5,721,296 short tons; exports were 
5,375,250 tons, of which 4,917,216 tons went 
to the U. 8S. 


Fishing, Canada’s oldest industry, is car- 
ried on along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the inland lakes. The most 
important fish are salmon, cod, herring, 
mackerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, had- 
dock, whitefish and trout. The total value 
of fishery production in 1952 (excluding 
Newfoundland) was $149,737,361; the catch 
totaled 13,120,213 cwt. 


Climate. Canada has great variations of 
climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the maritime provinces have an average 
temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
and northern Ontario the winters are cold 
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and the summers average from 60° to 65°. 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
temperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
tinctly continental climate with compara- 
tively short warm summers and long cold 
winters. The west coast has a climate simi- 


‘lar to that of the southern coast of Eng- 


land. Northwest and northeast of Hudson 
Bay the climate is too severe for trees. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDEN- 
CIES—Status: Crown Colony. 

Governor: Sir Miles Clifford. 

Capital: Stanley (population 1,246). 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £3,195,959; 
eee £2,825,248. Chief export: whale 
oil. 


This sparsely inhabited Crown colony 
consists of a group of islands in the south 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the South 
American mainland. Dependencies include 
all islands and Antarctic territory between 
20° and 50° w. long., south of 50° s. lat., 
and between 50° and 80° w. long., south of 
58° s. lat. The chief industry is sheep rais- 
ing, and apart from the production of wool, 
hides and skins and tallow, there are no 
known resources. The whaling industry is 
carried on successfully from South Georgia 
Island; 132,341 barrels of whale oil were 
produced in 1958. 


The islands were discovered by John 
Davis in 1592. East Falkland Island was 
claimed for France in 1764, and West Falk- 
land Island for Britain the following year. 
The French settlement later passed to 
Spain, and in 1829 was colonized by Ar- 
gentina. The Argentines were ejected by 
the British in 1833 and have since reas- 
serted their claim to the islands many 
times. In 1914 the Battle of Falkland 
Islands was fought nearby, resulting in a 
British victory. During World War II, 
Stanley, the only town, was an important 
naval base. 


The climate is equable though relatively 
cold, with temperatures averaging about 
47° in midsummer and 37° in midwinter. 
Annual rainfall is about 25 inches. 


JAMAICA AND DEPENDENCIES—Sta- 
tus: Colony. 

Capital: Kingston (population 201,911). 

Governor: Sir Hugh Foot. 

Chief Minister: W. A. Bustamante. 

Foreign trade (1953)*: Exports, £25,735,- 
607 (58% to Britain); imports, £35,268,324 
(43% from Britain). Chief exports: sugar 
(41%), bananas, bauxite, rum. 

Agricultural products (1953): sugar 
(330,237 long tons), bananas (10,216,000 
stems), rum, citrus fruits, ginger, coffee, 
pimento. 


Mineral: bauxite. 
* Excluding dependencies. 


Jamaica, the largest island in the British 
West Indies (4,470 sq. mi.), is eighty miles 
south of the eastern end of Cuba. Its is- 


land dependencies include the Turks and 
Caicos Islands (about 600 mi. N.E.), Cay- 
man Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and two 
uninhabited cays. It was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1494 and remained in Spanish 
possession until 1655, when it was taken by 
the British. According to the constitution 
of Nov. 20, 1944, as amended in 1953, the 
Governor is assisted by a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 32 popularly elected members; 
a Legislative Council (upper house) of 15 
members and an Executive Council of 10 
members, of whom the chief minister is 
appointed by the governor subject to the 
approval of the House. 


Sites were leased for 99 years to the U.S. 
in 1940 for naval and air bases. 


The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Sugar took the place of ba- 
nanas as the chief crop during World War 
II. Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
pimento. 

Rail mileage totals 299, and highways 
4,594. Jamaica’s favorable climate makes 
it attractive to tourists. Temperatures at 
Kingston range from about 71° to 88°, 
but are considerably cooler inland. The 
rainy seasons are in May and October; total 
fall is about 65 inches a year (33 at 
Kingston). 


LEEWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: St. John’s (population 10,000). 

Governor: Sir Kenneth Blackburne. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, BWI$16,- 
703,251; imports, BW1I$15,731.000. Chief ex- 
port: sugar. 

Agricultural products: sugar, cotton, co- 
conuts, citrus fruits, tobacco. 


The Leeward Islands constitute a feder- 
ated group southeast of Puerto Rico; they 
are divided into four presidencies—An- 
tigua (108 sq. mi.) and dependencies (63 
sq. mi.); Virgin Islands (67 sq. mi.); St. 
Kitts (68 sq. mi.) and Nevis (50 sq. mi.) 
and dependency (34 sq. mi.); and Mont- 
setrat (33 sq. mi.). The whole federation 
has a nominated Executive Council and a 
partially elected Legislative Council. Each 
presidency also has a local administration. 
In 1940, the U. S. acquired a 99-year lease 
on sites for a naval and air base on An- 
tigua. The islands are agricultural. 


Temperatures average about 76° in Jan- 
uary and 81° in August; rainfall is mod- 
erate throughout the year. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO—Status: 
Colony. 
ee Port of Spain (population 111,- 
Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert Rance. 
Foreign trade (1953): exports (including 
re-exports), BW1$257,023,984 (42% to Brit- 
ain); imports, BW1$236,309,773 (38% from 
Britain). Chief exports: petroleum (72%), 
sugar (10%), cacao (4%). 
Agricultural products: sugar (19853: 
152,700 long tons), cacao, coconuts. 


_ Minerals: petroleum (1953: 22,346 
barrels), asphalt (143.236 ong tons). “asd 
_ The islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
16 and 21 miles, respectively, off Venezuela 
just north of the Orinoco delta. Both were 
discovered by Columbus in 1498, and re- 
mained Spanish possessions until 1797, 
when the British took them. They are ad- 
ministered by a governor, assisted by an 
executive council and a legislative council 
with unofficial elected majorities. In 1941 
the United States was granted 99-year 
leases on the islands for naval and air bases 
covering a total of 25,000 acres. 


The soil is rich for the growing of tropi- 
cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops. Trinidad is one of the lead- 
ing oil producers of the Commonwealth, 
and the world’s most notable source of 
asphalt, found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight 
miles southeast of Port of Spain. Port of 
Spain is the chief port, and a transship- 
ment point for Orinoco trade. About a 
third of the population of the Colony is 
East Indian. There are several oil refineries. 


Trinidad’s climate is tropical, with a 
mean annual temperature of 80°. The 
rainy season is from May to January (ex- 
cept October). Total annual rainfall is 
about 65 inches at Port of Spain and varies 
from 50 to 120 inches elsewhere. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. George’s (population 5,755). 
Governor: Edward Beetham. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, BWI$18,- 
306,000; imports, BWI$24,878,000. 

Agricultural products: arrrowroot (St. 
Vincent), nutmeg (Grenada), mace (Gre- 
nada), cacao. 

These islands, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antiiles in 
the Caribbean; they extend approximately 
250 miles from the French colony of 
Guadeloupe on the north to the British 
colony of Trinidad on the south. Their 
total area of about 820 square miles di- 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Lucia, 
233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada, 133. The 
four units are not federated and have no 
common legislature or laws, although they 
do have a common governor. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and 
about 2 per cent white. Agriculture is the 
only industry. St. Vincent has a virtual 
monopoly on the world supply of arrow- 
root, and Grenada furnishes about 40 per 
cent of the world’s nutmeg. 

Climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer, amount- 
ing in places to as much as 200 inches a 
year (80 at St. George’s). The temperature 
in January averages 77°, in September, 80°. 


ASIA 


ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate. 
Governor: Sir Tom Hickinbotham. 
Foreign trade (1953): exports, 339,400,- 


651 East African shillings; imports, 1,2: 
306,584 shillings. cepa Selaa Roe 
The British colony and protectorate ot 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern 
tip of the Arabian peninsula, along th 


Gulf of Aden. The colony (port) of Aden 
was, annexed to Britain in 1839 and was — 


part of the Bombay Presidency until 1932, 


when it became a separate province with 
the chief commissioner responsible to the 
Indian government. In 1937 it was trans- 


ferred from Indian to Imperial control as 
a Crown colony. It is administered by 
governor and commander in chief aided by 
an Executive Council. The 20-odd sultans 
who rule their respective territories in the 
protectorate are responsible to him. 


The island of Perim (5 sq. mi.), the 
Kuria Muria islands, and the island of 
Kamaran (22 sq. mi.) are attached admin- 
istratively to Aden. 


Aden colony is essentially a transship- 
ment point and bunkering station and is 
also the commercial center for the Yemen 
and the African coast opposite. Aden air- 


port is a station on the Khartoum-Karachi ~ 


air route. Agriculture is unimportant ex- 
cept for some coffee and tobacco, and 
except for the large petroleum refinery of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which went into 
operation in 1954, manufacturing activity 
is limited to salt, cigarettes and dhows. 


BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: 
ate and Sheikdom. 

British Political Agent: J. W. Wall. 

These islands form an archipelago off 
Arabia’s east coast and are nominally an 
independent sheikdom, ruled by Sheik Sir 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifah, but are 
actually a protectorate of Great Britain, 
which is represented by a political agent. 
They are the center of the Persian Gulf 
pearl fisheries and the site of an airport 
on the London-Australia route. The con- 
cession for exploitation of petroleum de- 
posits, discovered in 1932, is held by an 
affillate of U. S.-owned interests. Output 
in 1953 was 10,978,351 barrels. Production 
at the Bahrein refinery in the same 
year was 172,856,086 barrels. Agriculture 
is of some importance. Most of the trade 
of the Saudi Arabian provinces of Nejd 
and Hasa pass through Bahrein. Chief ex- 
ports are rice, cotton goods, pearls, coffee 
and tea, The capital is Manama. 


BORNEO 

COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO—Status: 
Colony. 

Capital: Jesselton (population 37,511). 

Governor: Roland E. Turnbull. 

Foreign trade (1953)*: exports, Str.$60,- 
200,000; imports, Str.$70,000,000. Chief ex- 
ports: rubber (39%), timber (20%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1953: 
16,800 long tons), rice, copra. 

Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 

¢ Excluding transit trade, 
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The Colony of North Borneo, constituting 
the extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands 
and occasional open valleys and plateaus. 
The territory was a British protectorate 
administered under a royal charter by the 
British North Borneo Company from 1881 
until July 15, 1946, when it assumed the 
status of a Crown colony. It was occupied 
by Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 
Labuan (pop. 9,000; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 
small island off the North Borneo coast, 
was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Straits Settlements to that of North 
Borneo in 1946. 


The population is comprised largely of 
aboriginal tribesmen living on a very prim- 
itive level of culture and social organiza- 
tion. Mineral resources are believed to be 
considerable, but the colony’s income is 
based on agricultural and jungle produce. 


The climate of North Borneo is tropical, 
with a mean annual temperature range 
of only 3°, although extremes of 64° and 
91° have been recorded. The total rainfall 
varies between 60 and 180 inches annually 
and is heaviest in the last three months. 


BRUNEI—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Brunei (population 16,000). 

Sultan: Omar Ali Saifuddin. 

British Resident: J. C. H. Barcroft. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, Str.$266,- 
718,072; imports, Str.$123,322,162. Chief ex- 
port: pe itoleam (99%). 

Agricultural products: rice, rubber. 

Brunei lies on the northwestern coast of 
Borneo, entirely surrounded by Sarawak. It 
was placed under British protection in 
1888, and in 1906 a treaty was concluded 
whereby the native sultan yielded admin- 
istration of the state to a British resident. 
The governor of Sarawak was appointed 
high commissioner for Brunei in 1948. 
Japanese troops occupied Brunei from 1942 
until 1945. 


Most of the inhabitants are Malays. The 
bulk of the population lives in and around 
the capital, situated on the Brunei River 
9 miles from its mouth. The interior is 
largely forested and contains rich timber. 
All petroleum is exported to Sarawak for 
refining; exports in 1953 amounted to 
4,799,473 long tons. 


Brunei’s climate is comparable to that of 
North Borneo, except that the wet season 
is longer, often lasting until March. 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Kuching (population 37,949). 

Governor: Sir Anthony F. Abell. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, Str.$438,- 
563,317; imports, Str.$382,945,953. Chief ex- 
ports: petroleum (70%), rubber (15%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1952: 
31,471 long tons), pepper, copra, rice. 

Minerals: petroleum, gold, silver, coal. 


Sarawak extends along the northwestern 
coast of Borneo for about 500 miles. In 


\ 


1841 part of the present territory was 
granted by the sultan of Brunei to Sir 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by addi- 
tional concessions made between 1861 and 
1905, continued to be ruled by members 
of the Brooke family until the Japanese 
occupation in Dec., 1941. A British pro- 
tectorate since 1888, Sarawak became a 
Crown colony July 15, 1946, through agree- 
ment between the British government and 
the then ruling rajah, Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke. 


The colony is mountainous and very well 
watered; inland communication is largely 
by water. Most of the inhabitants are Ma- 
lays, Dyaks and Chinese. The principal 
mineral is petroleum, which was discov- 
ered at Miri in 1909 and subsequently 
worked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. A large 
proportion of the petroleum exports re- 
flects petroleum imported from Brunei and 
refined in Sarawak. There are also impor- 
tant forest resources. Under the enlight- 
ened rule of the Brookes, Sarawak was 
developed into a highly organized com- 
munity. 


Sarawak’s climate, though tropical, is 
healthful; the temperature seldom rises 
above 90° and falls to 70° at night. Aver- 
age annual rainfall at Kuching is 160 
inches. 


Ceylon 

(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 

Area: 25,332 square miles. 

Population (census 1953): 8,103,648 
(1946: Sinhalese, 68%; Tamil, 22%; Moors, 
6%; Burghers and Eurasians, .5%; Euro- 
peans [5,292] and others, 3.5%). 

Density per square mile: 319.9. 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. 
eA a General: Sir Oliver Goonetil- 
eke. 

Prime Minister: Sir John Kotalawala. 

Principal cities (census 1953): Colombo, 
424,816 (capital); Jaffna, 76,664 (fibers, 
tobacco); Kandy, 57,013 (tea); Galle, 55,- 
825 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Ceylonese rupee. 

Languages: English, Sinhalese, Tamil. 

Religions (est.): Buddhism, 60%; Hin- 

duism, 20%; Christianity, 10%; Moham- 
medanism and others, 10%. 
HISTORY. The island of Ceylon lies in 
the Indian Ocean 12 miles southeast 
of the southern tip of India. Known to 
the Greeks and Romans as Taprebane and 
to Mohammedan seamen as Serendib, it 
is reputed to have been invaded from In- 
dia in 504 B.c. by Vijaya, the first Sinhalese 
king. Buddhism was introduced in the 
third century B.c. In subsequent centuries 
the island was invaded and occupied sev- 
eral times by Indian princes. 


Ceylon was visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
guese, who found the island divided into 
seven native kingdoms. The Portuguese 
settlers were ousted in the middle of the 
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17th century by the Dutch, who tn turn 
were defeated by an English force in 1796. 
Ceylon became a Crown colony in 1796, and 
was formally ceded to England by the 
treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

The Donoughmore constitution of 1931 

vested control over most local affairs in a 
state council, which had an elected ma- 
jority. The arrangement proved generally 
unacceptable, and after World War II a 
commission headed by Lord Soulbury 
drafted a new constitution. Elections held 
in Aug. and Sept., 1947, were won by the 
United Nationalists, a center group. The 
Ceylon Independence Act received royal 
assent on Dec. 10, 1947, and on Feb. 4, 
1948, Ceylon became a full-fledged, self- 
governing dominion, with Stephen Sen- 
anayake as prime minister. On his death, 
Mar. 22, 1952, his son Dudley took Office. 
The latter resigned on account of ill health 
on Oct. 12, 1953, and was succeeded by 
Sir John Kotalawala. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the new constitu- 
tion, Ceylon’s government is headed by the 
Crown-appointed governor general, who is 
advised by a council of ministers headed 
by the prime minister. The bicameral 
parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members (95 elected by 
full adult suffrage), and a Senate composed 
of 15 elected and 15 appointed members. 

Elections of May 1952 returned to the 
House of Representatives 54 United Na- 
tionalists, 11 Independents, 3 Communists, 
4 Tamil Congress, 2 Federalists, 1 Republi- 
can, 1 Labour and 19 others. 

Close relations in defense matters are 
maintained with the United Kingdom 
under terms of the 1947 defense agree- 
ment, which permits the stationing of 
British troops on the island. The Royal 
Navy has an extensive base at Trincomalee. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Free education is available in public 
schools from kindergarten to university. 
The illiteracy rate in 1946 (5 years and 
Over) was 42.2%. In May 1952, there were 
4,843 Sinhalese and Tamil schools with 
1,126,110 pupils, and 657 English and bi- 
lingual schools with 287,646 pupils. The 
University of Ceylon (founded in 1942) 
had 2,232 pupils in 1952-53. 

Ceylon is heavily dependent on food im- 
ports, particularly rice, the staple food. A 
large part of the cultivated land (25% of 
the total area) is devoted to the chief ex- 
port crops—tea (1953: 155,600 metric tons), 
rubber (1953: 100,100 tons) and coconut 
products, all of which are grown for the 
most part on plantations. Other crops in- 
clude rice (1953: 445,000 tons paddy), 
fruits, cinnamon and citronella. In 1953, 
there were 1,220,528 cattle, 657,936 buffalo 
and 497,775 goats, 

Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of Ceylonese rupees) : 
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1951 1962 g _ 1953 
Exports 1,904 1,502 1,568 
Imports 1,559 1,705 1,610 


Chief exports by value in 1953 were tea 
(52%), rubber (21%) and coconut prod- 
ucts (17%). Leading customers were Brit- 
ain (25%), China (16%) and Australia 
(9%); leading suppliers, Britain (22%), 
China (13%) and India (12%). 

Ceylon is well served by highways and 
the government railway, which total 18,560 
and 894 miles respectively. A fast ferry 
connects railheads in India and Ceylon. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Most of the island is flat, but 
mountains in the south rise to 8,000 feet. 
The island extends to a maximum of 270 
miles north and south, and 140 miles east 
and west. There are numerous rivers, the 
longest of which is the Mahaweli-Ganga 
(206 miles). 


Mineral resources include graphite 
(plumbago) (1953 exports: 17,218 metric 
tons), gem stones, mica, magnesite and 
vanadium; uranium deposits have been re- 
ported. 


A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s climate 
is the monsoon, which appears in May and 
in October-November. Annual rainfall var- 
ies from 40 inches in the northeast to 
more than 200 in the southwest. The mean 
annual temperature at Colombo is 80.5°. 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nicosia (pop. 1953: 41,000). 

Governor: Robert P. Armitage. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports (including 
re-exports), £14,462,527; imports, £21,219,- 
228. Chief export: pyrites (27%). 

Agricultural products: barley, 
potatoes, wine, fruit. 

Minerals: copper ore (concentrates), py- 
rite ore, 


Cyprus, third largest island in the Med- 
iterranean, is roughly equidistant from 
Asia Minor to the north and Syria to the 
east. The site of early Phoenician and 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 from the 
rule of Venice to that of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, under which it remained until 1878, 
when it was ceded to Great Britain for ad- 
ministrative purposes. On the outbreak of 
hostilities with Turkey in World War I 
(Nov. 5, 1914), the island was formally an- 
nexed to Great Britain. ; 


The governor is advised by a nominated 
Executive Council, but he alone possesses 
the lawmaking power. 


The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
although there is an Armenian colony and 
a distinct, though small, Latin colony. 
More than 80 per cent of the population 
is Christian. Agriculture is the principal 
industry. Sponge fishing is also important, 
as well as copper mining. 
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The mean annual temperature is about 
69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches. A cool, wet season lasts from Octo- 
ber to March. 


HONG KONG—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 767,000). 
' Governor: Sir Alexander Grantham. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (in Hong 
Kong. dollars), $2,899,010,000; imports, 
$3,779,487,000. Chief export: textiles. 

Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. 

Major industries: shipbuilding, rope 
making, cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 
island of Hong Kong (32 sq. mi.), Stone- 
cutters’ Island, and the Kowloon peninsula 
and the New Territories on the adjoining 
mainland. The island of Hong Kong, lo- 
cated at the mouth of the Canton River 
about 90 miles southeast of Canton, was 
ceded to Britain in 1841. 


Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon were 
annexed in 1860, and the New Territories, 
which are mainly agricultural lands, were 
leased from China in 1898 for 99 years. 
Hong Kong was attacked by Japanese 
troops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered the 
following Christmas Day. It remained un- 
der the occupation of the Japanese until 
Sept., 1945. 


Possessing an excellent natural harbor 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep-sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
China, Hong Kong is the entrepét for trade 
throughout southern China and the west- 
ern Pacific. It is an important British 
military and naval base. 


The cities of Victoria and Kowloon con- 
tain the greater part of the population, 
which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besides 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture or 
industry, a large population lives in sam- 
pans or junks either in Victoria Harbour 
or neighboring bays, supporting itself by 
fishing or by laboring on the wharves. 


Hong Kong has an agreeable climate, 
although violent typhoons sometimes de- 
scend upon the Colony. The average annual 
temperature is 72°, ranging from 59° in 
February to 82° in July. Rainfall, most of 
which occurs during the summer, is about 
85 inches a year. 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
PORE—Status: 
Colony. 

Capital: 
441,885). 

Federation Capital: Kuala Lumpur (pop- 
ulation 1947: 176,195). 

Commissioner General in Southeast Asia: 
Malcolm Macdonald. 

High Commissioner of Malayan Federa- 
tion: Sir Donald MacGillivray. 

Governor of Singapore: John F. Nicoll. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, Str.$2,911,- 
314,750 (16% to Britain); imports, Str.$3,- 
227,399,872 (25% from Indonesia). Chief 
exports; rubber (43%), tin (13%). 


and SINGA- 
Protectorates and Crown 


Singapore (population 1947: 


Agricultural products: rubber (1953: 
574.389 long tons), rice (clean), 441,300 
tons, coconuts. 

Minerals: tin (1953: 62,411 long tons), 
iron ore (1,062,678 tons), coal (286,364 
tons), tungsten, bauxite, Manganese ore. 

Forest products: timber, damar, Jelu- 
tong. 


The Federation consists of semi-inde- 
pendent states occupying most of the 
Malay peninsula and the island of Singa- 
pore off the peninsula’s southern tip, to- 
gether with several smaller islands. The 
native states were brought under British 
administration by a process of commercial 
and political exploitation in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Singapore, 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
had been developed into the principal 
British naval base in the Far East prior to 
World War II. Japanese troops invaded the 
Malayan States in Dec. 1941, and captured 
Singapore Feb. 15, 1942. 


The Malayan Federation was established 
in 1948 to replace the Malayan Union, 
which was created in 1946. It comprises the 
British settlements of Malacca and Penang 
and the protected states of Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, 
Perlis, Selangor and Trengganu. Under the 
high commissioner, to whom power is dele- 
gated jointly by the Queen and the Malay 
rulers, there is a federal executive council 
and a federal legislative council. 


British influence in the affairs of the 
nine native states is limited to defense and 
foreign affairs. The sultan of each state has 
undertaken to promulgate a written con- 
stitution for his state. 


Singapore, comprising the island of 
Singapore and Christmas Island, a de- 
pendency, became a separate crown colony 
on Apr. 1, 1946, when the former colony of 
the Straits Settlements was dissolved. Pe- 
nang and Malacca were transferred to the 
Malayan Union, and the small island of 
Labuan to North Borneo. The Cocos or 
Keeling Islands were transferred to Aus- 
tralian control in 1951. 


The Commissioner General in Southeast 
Asia is charged with the coordination of 
administration in the Malayan Federation, 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 

Since June, 1948, a considerable number 
of British and other troops have had to be 
stationed in the area to cope with Com- 
munist-led guerrillas. About 50 per cent 
of the population of the Federation is 
Malayan and 38 per cent Chinese; about 70 
per cent of the population of the colony of 
Singapore is Chinese. 

Rubber and tin form the basis of the 
area’s prosperity, and the Federation is the 
world’s leading producer of tin ore. Over 60 
per cent of the cultivable area is devoted 
to the growing of rubber. 
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The climate of Singapore, principal city 
of the area, 1s hot and humid, with prac- 
tically no seasonal change; mean average 
temperature is 80°. The total yearly rain- 
fall is about 95 inches. 


India (Republic) 


Area: 1,174,116 square miles (excluding 
Kashmir, 82,258 square miles). 

Population (census 1951): 356,691,760* 
(Hindu [predominant], Moslem, Sikh, 
Christian, Buddhist). 

Density per square mile: 303.8.7 

President: Rajendra Prasad. 

Minister: Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru. 


Principal cities (census 1951): Bombay, 
2,839,270 oo cotton and textiles); 
Calcutta, 2,548,677 (chief port); Madras, 
1,416,056 (seaport); Hyderabad, 1,085,722 
(trade center); Delhi, 914,973 (manufac- 
turing); Ahmedabad, 788,333 (manufactur- 
ing); Bangalore, 778,977 (manufacturing); 
Kanpur (Cawnpore), 705,383 Ceextiles} 
New Delhi, 276,314 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Principal languages: English (official), 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, Telugu, 
Bengali, Tamil, Kanarese. 


* Excluding Kashmir (est. 1951: 4,400,000) and tribal 
hes of Assam (est. 1954: 560,000). +t Excluding 
ashmir. 
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HISTORY. The Republic of India is one of 
the largest, richest and most populous na- 
tions in the world. A sovereign republic 
within the Commonwealth of Nations, it 
contains most of pre-1947 India’s indus- 
trial wealth and natural resources. 

The Aryans or Hindus who invaded In- 
dia between 2400 and 1500 sB.c. from the 
northwest found a land already well civi- 
lized. Buddhism was founded in the 6th 
century B.c. and spread through northern 
India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 327 B.c., when Alexander the Great 
invaded India. Meanwhile India continued 
to be divided into rival states. 


In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded 
the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened 
this empire and became the ruler of a 
greater portion of India than had ever 
before acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 
culmination of Mogul power and the be- 
ginning of its decay. 


Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual 
monopoly on trade with the subcontinent. 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 
India Company, which set up its first fac- 
tory at Surat in 1612 and began expanding 
its influence, fighting against the Indian 
rulers and the French, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders simultaneously. 


Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be- _ 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. The — 


defeat of French and Mohammedan armies 
by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 
in India. From then until 1858, when. the 
administration of India was formally trans- 
ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, the 
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East India Company was constantly occu- — 


pied with the suppression of native up- 


risings and the extension of British rule. — 


After World War I, in which even the 
Mohammedan states of India sent troops 
to fight beside the Allies, Indian national- 


a 
’ 


ist unrest rose to new heights under the 


leadership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, called Mahatma 
Gandhi. His tactics, of a politico-religious 
nature, called for non-violent revolts 
against British authority. He soon became 
the leading spirit of the all-India Congress 
Party, which was the spearhead of Indian 
revolt against British rule. In 1919 the 
British gave added responsibility to Indian 
Officials, and by an act passed in 1935 In- 
dia was given a federal form of govern- 
ment and a measure of self-rule. 

During the 1940’s the policy of both the 
wartime coalition government of Britain 
and later the Labour Government envisaged 
an unpartitioned India as a self-governing 
federal dominion including both British 
India and the native states. In 1942, with 
the Japanese pressing hard on the eastern 
borders of India, the British war cabinet 
decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to In- 
dia to try to reach a political settlement 
with nationalist leaders. The mission 
failed. Shortly thereafter the Congress 
Party took the position that the British 
must quit India. In August 1942, fearing 
mass civil disobedience, the Government 
of India carried out widespread arrests of 
Congress leaders including Gandhi, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, president of the Congress Party. Sec- 
tions of the nationalist movement, mostly 
under the leadership of the socialist wing, 
went underground. 

Gandhi was released in May, 1944, and 
other leaders later. Negotiations for a set- 
tlement were resumed and they proved 
fruitless until the British Labour Govern- 
ment sent a cabinet mission to India in 
1946 consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
A. V. Alexander and Cripps. The mission 
obtained the agreement of the Congress 
Party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Moslem 
League to a long-term plan for a constitu- 
tion based on three separate groups of 
provinces with a minimal center. However, 
agreement was not reached on an interim 
government and the Moslem League later 
reverted to its position of unconditional 
partition. Finally, in February, 1947, the 
Labour Government announced its deter- 
mination to transfer power to “responsible 
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Indian hands” by June, 1948, even if a 
constitution had not been worked out. 


With the appointment at the same time 
of Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 
events moved swiftly. By early June, 1947, 
agreement was reached on the partitioning 
of India along religious lines (a plan pre- 
viously opposed by the predominant Hin- 
dus and by Britain) and on the splitting 
of the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, 
which the Moslems had claimed in their 
entirety. 


The Indian Independence Act, passed 
quickly by both houses of the British Par- 
liament, received royal assent on July 18, 
1947, and on Aug. 15 the Indian Empire, 
united under British rule for almost a 
century, passed into history. 


Under the leadership of Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the new nation quickly took 
its place in world councils as a self-govern- 
ing state. At home the nation pursued 
@ policy of integration and reorganization 
designed to place effective power in the 
hands of the central government, which 
was faced at the outset by widespread com- 
munal rioting climaxed by the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi, the great Hindu spiritual 
leader, on Jan. 30, 1948. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. India 
is now a sovereign republic within the 
Commonwealth of Nations—a status ap- 
proved by the other Commonwealth na- 
tions at London in April, 1949, on the 
condition that India recognize the King as 
head of the Commonwealth. Under the 
constitution adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly on Nov. 26, 1949, India has a 
parliamentary type of government. The 


bicameral parliament is composed of the 
Council of States (216 members—204 
chosen by constituent states and 12 by 
the President) and the House of the 
People (497 members—489 elected directly 
by popular vote for 5-year terms and 8 
chosen by the President). The President is 
elected for a five-year term by an electoral 
college composed of parliament and the 
elected members of the state legislatures. 
The cabinet, headed by the prime minister, 
administers the government and is collec- 
tively responsible to the House of the 
People. The constituent states have their 
own governors and popularly elected legis- 
latures. 


In national elections held between Oct. 
1951 and Feb. 1952, the Congress party 
won 3638 of the 489 elective seats in the 
House of the People, Independents 36, 
Communists and allies 27, Socialists 12, 
others 51. 


Native States. Most of the 560-odd native 
states and subdivisions of pre-1947 India 
acceded to the new nation, and the 
central government pursued a vigorous 
policy of integration. This took three 
forms: (1) merger into adjacent provinces, 
(2) conversion into centrally administered 
areas and (3) grouping into unions of 
states. The unions of states and Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Kashmir were assimilated to 
the level of provinces, with fully repre- 
sentative forms of government, subject to 
the power of the central government. 


The status of the large princely state of 
Jammu and Kashmir on the northwest 
frontier is in dispute with Pakistan. It is 
85 per cent Moslem, but its Hindu ruling 
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Area, Population, 
sq. mi. census 1951 
(approx.) 
Provinces (Governors’ States) 
PAIL CLT OM sists ty.0 es 67,000 21,282,000 
PRBBATINGE os, cls cue gis. « 85,012 9,043 ,707* 
i2jba:h i a ey Clee 70,330 40,225,947 
18) 0).00)) 0}: ha a 111,484 35,956,150 
Madhya Pradesh . 130,272 21,247,533 
IVIL ROGASSIG ET yg aic0.0 60,790 35,734,002 
“OTA 5 eee pees 60,136 14,645,946 
Mya D) ais cacs.. 37,378 12,641,205 
Uttar Pradesh 113,409 63,215,742 
West Bengal} 30,775 24,810,308 
States and Unions of States 
(Rajpramukh States) 
Hyderabad ...... 82,168 18,655,108 
Madhya Bharat .. 46,478 7,954,154 
INI VSONCa Sh sepedeept 29,489 9,074,972 
Patiala and East 
Punjab (Pepsu) 10,078 3,493,685. 
Rajasthan ...... 130,207 15,290,797 
Saurashtra ...... 21,451 4,137,359 


Area, Population, 
sq. mi. census 1951 
(approx.) 
Travancore-Cochin 9,144 9,280,425 
Centrally Administered Areas 
(Chief Commissioners’ States) 
PIMOS 4! Hee ee 2,417 693,372 
Bhopal’. och ahhh 6,878 836,474 
WODIR GA ome ne 1,586 229,405 
DOELUL XReoR I Un . 578 1,744,072 
Himachal Pradesh 10,904 1,109,466 
PEMIGH TES cise. 16,724 567,606 
Mantpur 9... ..2-. 8,628 577,635 
EY ADIAT Oh oy olor seen: 4,032 639,029 
Vindhya Pradesh 23,603 3,574,690 
Chief Commissioner’s Territory 
Andaman and Ni- 
cobar Islands .. 3,215 30,971 


* Excluding tribal areas with estimated population of 
560,000. + Exclu centrally administered Chander- 


nagore (area & i population, 1048 « est., 44,800), 
transterted trom France to India in May 1950. 2 
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prince acceded to India, which took over 
administration following invasion by Mos- 
lem troops in late 1947. The U. N. Security 
Council voted on April 21, 1948, to hold a 
plebiscite in the area, but, largely be- 
cause of mutual distrust between India 
and Pakistan, arrangements have not been 
made for holding it. 


Defense. The President has supreme com- 
mand of the armed forces, and the defense 
minister is responsible to parliament ‘for 
the army, the navy and the air force, each 
under its own chief of staff and commander 
in chief. 


The army has three territorial commands 
—southern, eastern and western—with 
headquarters at Poona, Ranchi and Delhi, 
respectively. On Jan. 1, 1954, the navy had 
1 cruiser, 3 destroyers, 8 frigates and escort 
craft and other smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Expansion and modernization of 
all branches of education is under way, with 
emphasis on technological training. About 
82% of the population was illiterate in 1949. 
In 1949-50 there were 206,270 recognized 
primary schools with 17,450,000 pupils; 19,- 
705 secondary schools, 4,718,000 pupils; 
48,730 vocational schools, 1,395,000 pupils; 
28 teaching and affiliating universities, 
351,000 students. English is being re- 
placed as the language of instruction by 
Indian languages. 


Agriculture. More than 200,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, but India probably 
will continue to be a food-deficit area for 
several years. Rice is the staple food crop; 
cotton, tea and jute are important cash 
crops. Final production estimates for the 
crop year 1952-53 included rice, 35,698,000 
metric tons (paddy); wheat, 5,861,000 tons; 
barley, 2,707,000 tons; tea, 282,000: tons; 
sesame, 458,000 tons; cottonseed, 1,290,000 
tons; cotton (lint), 607,000 tons; jute, 
852,000 tons. 


Livestock in 1951 included 42,584,000 
buffalo, 130,298,000 other domestic cattle, 
39,975,000 sheep, 47,121,000 goats and 
4,173,000 pigs. 


Manufacturing. The republic retained al- 
most all of the industrial facilities of Brit- 
ish India and is among the ten leading 
industrial nations of the world. Cotton 
and jute manufacturing are the two largest 
industrial activities, the former concen- 
trated largely in Bombay and the latter in 
Calcutta. The provinces of West Bengal 
and Bombay are the two most important 
areas of industrial concentration, with 
Madras ranking third tn importance. In 
1953, cotton mills produced 682,800 metric 
tons of cotton yarn and 4,476,000,000 meters 
of cloth. Processing of sugar is of great 
importance; raw sugar production totaled 
1,588,000 metric tons in the 1952-53 season 
plus 3,360,000 tons of cane gur for direct 
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consumption. About 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply of jute is processed in the 
republic. The iron and steel industry is 
being expanded; in 1952, 1,800,000 metric 
tons of pig iron and ferroalloys and 1,536,- 
000 tons of raw steel were produced. Pro- 
duction of silk and woolen goods, vegetable 
oils, coir yarn, paper, matches, salt, cement, 
leather and shoes, and heavy chemicals is | 
also important. 


Communications. The division of the Brit- 
ish Indian railway system in 1947 gave the 
republic 33,865 miles of track, all under 
government control. The chief ports are 
Bombay and Calcutta. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine had 195 
steamers and motor ships (100 tons and 
over) aggregating 487,707 gross. tons on 
June 30, 1953. Roads in 1953 totaled 255,- 
000 miles. In 1952, airlines flew approxi- 
mately 250,000,000 passenger-miles. 


Trade. India is primarily an importer of 
finished manufactured goods and an ex- 
porter of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured products. Recent trade data are as 
follows (in millions of rupees) : 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53* 
Exports 6,014 7,328 5,736 
Imports 6,089 9,676 6,537 


* Provisional figures. 


The leading customers in 1951-52 were 
Britain (26%), the U. S. (18%), Australia 
(6%), Pakistan (6%) and Burma (3%). 
Leading suppliers included the U.S. (30%), 
Britain (16%), Pakistan (12%) and Egypt 
(4%). Leading exports were jute manu- 
factures (39%), tea (13%) and cotton 
manufactures (8%). Main imports included 
cotton and waste, machinery, grain, pulse 
and flour. 


Finance. The 1954-55 budget provided for 
ordinary revenue of Rs.4,410,000,000. After 
providing for ordinary and capital expen- 
ditures, the estimated overall deficit was 
Rs.2,500,000,000. The public debt on March 
31, 1953, was Rs.28,359,000,000, most of 
which was held internally. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, The Indian republic contains 
a large part of the great Indo-Gangetic 
plain which extends from the Bay of Ben- 
gal on the east to the Afghan frontier and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. This plain is 
the richest and most densely settled part 
of the subcontinent, containing more than 
half the population. Another distinct nat- 
ural region is the Deccan, a plateau of 
2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation, occupying the 
southern or peninsular portion of the sub- 
continent. In several regions, the Deccan 
is quite mountainous. 

Forming a part of the republic are sev- 
eral groups of islands—the Laccadives (14 
islands totaling about 80 sq. mi.) in the 
Arabian Sea; the Andamans (204 islands 
totaling 2,508 sq. mi.); and the Nicobars 
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_ which begins 220 miles from the sea, 1s 


(19 islands totaling 635 sq. mi.) in the Bay 
_ of Bengal. 

; India’s three great river systems, all ris- 

-. ing in the Himalayas, have extensive del- 


tas. The Ganges flows south and then east 
for 1,540 miles across the northern plain 
to the Bay of Bengal; part of its delta, 


within the republic. The Indus, starting in 


Tibet, flows northwest for several hundred 


_ miles in Kashmir before turning southwest 


_ toward the Arabian Sea; it is important for 


irrigation in Pakistan. The Brahmaputra, 


- also rising in Tibet, flows eastward first 


through India and then south into Paki- 
stan and the Bay of Bengal. 


Minerals. The republic has rich mineral 


- resources. The most valuable mineral is 
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coal, deposited throughout most of the 
nation; production in 1953 was approxi- 
mately 36,400,000 metric tons. Manganese 
ore (1,291,800 tons in 1952) is mined in 
Madhya Pradesh, and gold in Orissa. 


Assam and the Punjab produce oil. 

Other minerals include iron ore, monazite, 
diamonds, magnesite, uranium, zircon, sil- 
ver, graphite, gypsum, tungsten ore and 
sapphires. 
Climate. India’s climate varies from tem- 
perate in the north to tropical in the 
south, where temperatures are almost con- 
stant the year around. During the No- 
vember—February cool season, northern In- 
dia has a climate like that of the Riviera. 
From March to June steadily rising tem- 
peratures reach a peak sometimes as high 
as 115°, and then comes the southwest 
monsoon. Rainfall is heavy, averaging 50 
to 60 inches in Assam and reaching 500 
inches in the Assamese Garo hills. 


Pakistan 
(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 


Area: 364,737 square miles, 

Population (census 1951): 75,635,496 
(Moslem, 86%; Hindu, 13%; others, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 207.4. 

Governor General: Ghulam Mohammed. 

Prime Minister: Mohammed Ali. 


Principal cities (census 1951): Kara- 
chi, 1,006,416 (capital); Lahore, 849,333 
(Punjabi manufacturing center); Dacca, 


273,459 (capital, East Pakistan); Hydera- 
bad, 241,801 (capital, Sind); Rawalpindi, 
236,977 (military center). 

Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee. 

Principal languages: English, Bengali, 
Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi. 
HISTORY. Pakistan, a self-governing mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
one of the two successor states to Brit- 
ish India, is the world’s largest and most 
important Moslem state. 


The history of Pakistan prior to 1947 is 
principally that of India. (See India.) Its 
creation was to a large extent attributable 
to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who envisaged 
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and pressed for the idea of a predomi- 
nantly Moslem state carved out of the 
Moslem areas of British India, Upon the 
transfer of power on Aug. 15, 1947, Jinnah 
became the first governor general; he died 
on Sept. 11, 1948, and was succeeded by 
Khwaja Nazimuddin. The latter became 
Prime Minister upon the assassination of 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Oct. 16, 1951; he was 
replaced on Apr. 17, 1953, by Mohammed 
Ali. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Pakistan 
has a provisional government federal in 
nature. The governor general represents 
the Crown and is advised by the prime 
minister and his cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the constituent assembly, which 
has both legislative and constitution-mak- 
ing powers. 


Provinces. Pakistan consists of two large 
sectors approximately 1,000 miles apart, 
separated by the Republic of India: in the 
northwest, Sind, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, western Punjab, 
the princely state of Bahawalpur, and a 
few other small native states; in the 
northeast, eastern Bengal and the Sylhet 
district of Assam. It contains large com- 
munal minorities of Hindus and Sikhs. 
Over half of the nation’s population is 
concentrated in east Bengal, which con- 
tains only 15 per cent of the total area. 


Defense. In the division of the British 
Indian Army, Pakistan received 20 regi- 
ments, which, with levies and contribu- 
tions of native princes, made a total army 
strength of about 250,000. The Royal 
Pakistan Navy in 1954 had a force of 4 de- 
stroyers, 2 sloops, 2 frigates, 6 mine sweep- 
ers and several smaller vessels. The air 
force has 1 transport and 2 fighter squad- 
rons. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Literacy was barely 13.2 per cent, accord- 
ing to the 1951 census. In 1950, it was re- 
ported that there were 38,453 primary 
schools, 4,963 secondary schools, 1,649 high 
schools and 3 universities. 

Pakistan, poor in industry and natural 
resources, is mainly an agricultural nation. 
Upwards of 45,000,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation, almost half of which are irrigated, 
largely in Sind and west Punjab in western 
Pakistan. The Punjab contains important 
wheat-growing areas, and eastern Pakistan 
is rich in jute, rice and tea. Production 
estimates for the crop year 1952-53 in- 
cluded wheat, 3,112,000 metric tons; rice, 
12,416,000 tons (paddy); maize, 381,000 
tons; barley, 139,000 tons; tea, 24,500 tons; 
jute, 1,238,000 tons; cotton (lint), 320,000 
tons; cottonseed, 668,000 tons. In 1951-52 
there were 6,570,000 sheep, 4,980,000 buffalo, 
24,300,000 cattle, (1947-48) 454,000 camels 
and 470,000 horses. 


Pakistan is an exporter of agricultural 
products and an importer of manufactured 
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commodities. Recent statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Pakistani rupees) : 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Exports 2,235 2,300 1,534 
Imports 1,520 1,929 1,713 


Chief exports in 1951-52 were raw jute 
(583%) and raw cotton (32%). Leading 
customers were India (27%), Britain 
(18%) and Japan (10%); leading sup- 
pliers, Japan (24%), Britain (19%) and 
India (16%). Important imports included 
cotton yarns and manufactures (33%), 
machinery and vehicles (14%) and metals 
and ores (8%). 


Development of a unified nation is re- 
tarded by the fact that communication 
between east and west Pakistan is possible 
only through a thousand miles of Indian 
territory or by a long sea voyage. In the 
division of the British Indian railways, 
Pakistan received 6,659 miles of track. 
Western Pakistan has an estimated road 
mileage of 46,000, about half of which is 
suitable for motor traffic. Eastern Pakistan 
has few roads for motor vehicles, but there 
are about 2,800 miles of waterways naviga- 
ble by small steamers. On June 30, 1953, 
the merchant marine had 55 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 167,548 gross 
tons. Karachi, chief port, is the distribution 
center for north India and has the most 
important airport on the subcontinent. 
Chittagong is being developed as a port for 
eastern Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s industries supply only a small 
part of the national requirements. The 
most important manufacturing area is in 
the vicinity of Lahore in the Punjab. In- 
dustries include cotton ginning, spinning 
and weaving, sugar refining, cement mak- 
ing, flour milling, railway and engineering 
workshops and two petroleum refineries. 


The preliminary budget for the fiscal 
year 1953-54 (which includes the railway 
budget) estimated revenue at Rs.1,448,500,- 
000 and expenditure at Rs.1,447,100,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Almost all of Sind and the 
west Punjab are a continuation of 
north-central plains leading up to rugged 
mountains in the north and west which 
traverse Baluchistan and the North- 
West Frontier Province. Eastern Pakistan 
is a low-lying, flat country with ele- 
vation averaging not more than 600 feet 
above sea level. 

Mineral resources are limited. Production 
in 1953 included petroleum, 193,200 metric 
tons; coal and lignite, 588,000 tons; (1952) 
chromite, 17,500 tons; gypsum, 29,700 tons. 


Western Pakistan has a brisk, cool season 
between November and March, with aver- 
age mean temperature of about 60°, and 
an extremely warm period between April 
and November, with an average mean of 
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85°. Rainfall averages about 10 inches a 
year, of which Sind may receive as little as 
6.3 in. Eastern Pakistan is within the range 
of the summer monsoon, with average an- 
nual rainfall of 85 in. The average maxi- 
mum temperature varies between 75° and 
100° April to June; the minimum, be- 
tween 45° and 60° November to January. 


OCEANIA 


Australia, Commonwealth of 

(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 

Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 8,917,- 
763 (excluding full-blooded aborigines, es- — 
timated at 50,000). 

Density per square mile: 3.0. 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. 

Governor General: Field Marshal Sir 
William Slim. 

Prime Minister: Robert Gordon Menzies. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1952): Syd- 
ney, 1,621,040 (seaport, wool market); 
Melbourne, 1,393,000 (seaport, wool, 
wheat); Brisbane, 469,000 (seaport, indus- 
trial center); Adelaide, 459,000 (seaport) ; 
Perth, 346,000 (western seaport); Canberra, 
26,732 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1947): Anglican, 
39.0%; Roman Catholic, 20.7%; Presby- 
terian, 9.8%; Methodist, 11.5%; other 
Christians, 7.1%; others, 11.9%. 


HISTORY. Australia was the last conti- 
nent to be discovered. The first Europeans 
to land were the Dutch, who sailed into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
Later in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, 
a Spaniard, sailed through the strait sub- 
sequently named for him, and may have 
touched at several points on the north 
coast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom 
Tasmania was named) sailed from west to 
east along the southern shore and proved 
that Australia was not a part of the Ant- 
arctic continent. The continent was called 
New Holland until about 1850. 


In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- 
iting New Zealand, sailed to the east coast 
of New Holland and landed south of the 
present city of Sydney. His account of the 
country led to its being claimed and set- 
tled by Great Britain. 


The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal sta- 
tion for criminals from England. Transpor- 
tation of criminals was virtually suspended 
in 1839, and Australia had comparatively 
few white settlers until gold was discoy- 
ered in Victoria in 1851, after which immi- 
grants poured in. By 1860 all the states 
(then separate colonies) except Western 
Australia had been granted responsible 
government. 

On January 1, 1901, the six Australian 
states united to form the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The Commonwealth sup- 


Ys ported Great Britain wholeheartedly in 
World War I, sending 329,883 troops 
abroad, all volunteers. Australia again de- 
_ clared war on Germany September 3, 1939, 
and became a vast base for U. S. troops. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur set up his head- 
4 quarters there on March 17, 1942. 


‘In the general elections held August 21, 
1943, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labour 
government was confirmed in office. Cur- 
_ tin died July 5, 1945, and was succeeded 
by Joseph B. Chifley, also of the Labour 
party. The Labour government was de- 
- feated by the Liberal-Country-party coali- 
tion in general elections held Dec. 10, 1949, 
and Robert Gordon Menzies, the Liberal 
leader, became Prime Minister on Dec. 15. 
_ Elections held April 28, 1951, and May 29, 
1954, were again won by the coalition, 
- although by narrower margins. 
Australia was visited in 1954 by Queen 
- Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Australia, 
a self-governing member of the Common- 
welth of Nations, is a union of 6 states 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, Tas- 
mania) and 2 territories (Northern Terri- 
tory, Australian Capital Territory). 


Legislative power is vested in a Parlia- 
ment of 2 houses—the Senate with 60 
members (10 for each state), the House of 
Representatives with 121 members (plus 2 
without vote who represent the territories) 
elected on a population basis. 


Executive power nominally is exercised 
by the Queen, through a Governor Gen- 
eral, who is appointed by her. Actually, 
however, the Commonwealth is adminis- 
tered by the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 
net members, who are responsible to the 
House of Representatives and must enjoy 
its confidence, The House of Representa- 
tives continues its sessions for three years 
from the date of its first meeting, unless 
sooner dissolved. Senators are chosen for 
six years, but the Senate may be dissolved 
in the event of prolonged disagreement 
with the House. The party alignment in 
the House after the elections of May 29, 
1954, was as follows: Liberal-Country-party 
coalition 64; Labour 57 (and 2 non-voting 
members). 


Each of the states is headed by a gov- 
ernor who is appointed by the Queen and is 
advised by the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet; the latter actually administer the 
government. As in the U. S., the state gov- 
ernments retain the powers not specifically 
delegated to the federal government. The 
Northern Territory is administered by the 
federal government. 


Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Supreme Court of 7 justices, ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. Each state has its own judicial system. 
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Compulsory military service was reintro- 
duced in 1951. The army then had up- 
wards of 20,000 men and the air force had 
about 10,000 men. In Dec. 1953, the navy 
had 2 aircraft carriers, 2 cruisers, 5 de- 
stroyers, 18 frigates and escort vessels and 
numerous smaller craft. Army, navy and 
air units were sent to Korea. During World 
War II, 350,000 men served overseas. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1950 there were 17,969 
state schools, with average attendance of 
869,906, and 1,835 private schools, with 
average attendance of 281,056. The 9 uai- 
versities had a total enrollment of 29,641 in 
1952, Illiteracy is almost unknown among 
the European population. 


Australia is the world’s chief producer of 
wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s total area 
is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- 
toral pursuits. On March 31, 1953, there 
were 123,072,000 sheep, 15,247,000 cattle, 
993,000 pigs and 895,000 horses. The pro- 
duction of wool in 1952-53 was 571,913 
long tons (greasy); butter, 167,581 metric 
tons; cheese, 46,786 tons. Production of 
meat averages 1,000,000 long tons annually; 
it was 1,154,424 tons in 1952-53. 


The most important crop is wheat; the 
areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia and New South Wales, but pro- 
duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
creasing. Production of wheat in 1952-53 
was 5,228,782 long tons; oats, 778,989 tons; 
barley, 782,253 tons; maize, 124,172 tons. 


Sugar and cotton are grown in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, tobacco in 
northeast Victoria, and vines chiefly in 
South Australia and Victoria. 


New South Wales is the leading indus- 
trial state. Power for industry is derived 
almost entirely from coal. In 1951-52 there 
were 45,843 factories, employing 977,773 
workers and producing net output valued 
at £A1,023,976,000 and gross output valued 
at £A2,633,674,000. Steel production was 
2,049,237 long tons in 1953; pig iron, 
1,736,854 tons. 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of Australian pounds) are as follows: 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Exports 981.8 669.0 871.3 
Imports 141.4 1,050.1 514.1 


In 1952-53 the leading customers were 
Britain (41%), Japan (10%), France (9%) 
and the U.S. (7%). Leading suppliers were 
Britain (42%), the U. S. (17%), Indonesia 
(4%) and Canada (4%). Chief exports 
were wool (46%), meat (8%), wheat (6%), 
flour (4%) and lead (3%). 


The principal ports are Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. Railway mileage in 
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1951 totaled 27,000; roads, over 500,000. 
Civil aviation is under Commonwealth 
control. The merchant marine had 354 
ships of 100 tons and more, aggregating 
573,965 gross tons, on June 30, 1953. In 
March 1953 there were 1,452,878 telephones 
and 2,010,595 radio receiving licenses and 
in Dec. 1958, 1,146,000 automobiles and 
593,000 commercial vehicles. 


Recent public finance data on consol- 
idated account are as follows (in millions 
of Australian pounds): 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54* 
Revenue 1,016.8 1,040.1 986.8 
Expenditure 1,016.8 1,026.7 986.5 


* Budget estimate. 

The public debt (federal and state) on 
Dec. 31, 1953, was £A8,521,389,000 (federal 
only: £A1,924,409,000). 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Australia is approximately equal 
in area to the United States and is more 
than three-fourths the size of Europe. 

Along the east coast, ranges of mountains 
run from north to south, reaching their 
highest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft.). 
The western half of the continent is occu- 
pied by a desert plateau which rises into 
barren, rolling hills near the west coast. It 
includes the Great Victoria Desert, to the 
south, and the Great Sandy Desert to the 
north. The island of Tasmania (26,215 sq. 
mi.) lies off the southeastern coast. 

Australia possesses considerable mineral 
resources. The value of mineral output 
in 1952 was £A136,298,000. Most important 
is gold (1953 output: 1,075,080 ounces) . Sec- 
ond in importance is coal, mined near 
Sydney, Brisbane and in eastern Tasmania 
(1953 output: 18,441,000 long tons, plus 
8,257,000 tons of brown coal). The Broken 
Hill mines in New South Wales are one of 
the most valuable silver-lead-zinc areas in 
the world. Silver production in 1952 was 
11,257,000 ounces; (1953) lead, 269,296 long 
tons; zinc, 239,069 tons. Other important 
minerals in 1953 included tin (1,494 tons), 
copper (37,364 tons), iron ore (3,298,718 
tons) and uranium. 

Forest products include timber (rough 

sawn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. Sea products include 
béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 
tortoise shell and agar-agar. 
Climate. The northern third of the coun- 
try lies within the torrid zone and the re- 
mainder within the south temperate zone. 
The coolest portion of the mainland (Vic- 
toria) is not unlike Spain and south Italy. 
The average temperature for Australla as 
a whole is 70°, and the northern coastal 
areas average 82°. Only in the center of 
the continent does the annual range of 
temperature exceed 30°. Large areas of the 
continent receive less than 10 inches of 
rain. The eastern highlands and Victoria 
are the best-watered regions. 


Norfolk Island, under Commonwealth 
administration since 1914, lies about 800 
miles east of New South Wales. It enjoys 
a delightful subtropical climate. Citrus 
fruits, bananas and coffee are grown. 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA, TERRITORY . 


OF—Status: Australian territory and U. N. 
trust territory. 

Administrator: J, K. Murray. 

Capital: Port Moresby 
3,000). 

Chief exports: copra, rubber, gold. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, rubber, 
copra, cacao. 

Minerals: gold, silver, platinum. 

Effective July 1, 1949, the Australian 
territory of Papua and the U. N. trust ter- 
ritory of New Guinea were joined in an 
administrative union by act of the Aus- 
tralian parliament. Provision is made for 
an executive and a legislative council. 

Papua, comprising the southeastern part 
of the island of New Guinea, and the 
islands of the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade 
and nearby groups, was annexed by Queens- 
land in 1883 and by the British Crown in 
1888. It came under the control of the 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901 and be- 
came the Territory of Papua in 1906. Japan 
invaded Papua in early 1942, but in Dec. 
1942, Australian control was restored. 

In 1950, there were 4,400 nonnatives in 
the territory. About 280,000 acres of land 
have been leased, chiefly by planters, and 
more than 62,000 acres are cultivated. 

The U.N. trust territory of New Guinea, 
comprising the northern section of eastern 
New Guinea (93,000 sq. mi.) was man- 
dated in 1920 by the League of Nations to 
the government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, together with the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and 
adjacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
with several outlying groups, and the 
northern Solomon Islands (Bougainville 
and Buka). It was placed under United 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 13, 1946, with 
Australia as the administering power. Jap- 
anese troops occupied much of the. terri- 
tory in 1942-45. in 1950, there were 8,700 
nonnatives in the territory. 


FIJI—Status: Colony. 

Governor: Sir Ronald H. Garvey. 

Capital: Suva (population 25,395). 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £13,180,698 ; 
imports, £10,548,627. Chief exports: sugar 
(51%), gold, coconut oil. 

Agricultural products: sugar (exports 
1953: 177,870 long tons), coconut oil (16,- 
251 tons), copra, bananas, molasses. 

Mineral: gold (1953: 70,466 0z.). 

Fiji colony consists of an archipelago of 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeast of 
Sydney, Australia. The larger islands, in- 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) and Va- 
nua Levu (2,130 sq. mi.) are mountainous 
and of volcanic origin. The archipelago was 
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ceded to Great Britain by the native ruler 


in 1874. 


The population in 1952 included 135,- 


877 Fijians and 148,802 Indians. Im- 


; 
43 


# 


portation of the latter to work the sugar 
_ plantations has led to important social and 
economic changes. There has been almost 
no intermarriage between Fijians and In- 


_ dians, and considerable ill feeling has de- 


veloped between them, 

During World War II, the archipelago 
Was an important air and naval station on 
the route from the U. S. west coast and 
Hawaii to Australia and New Zealand. 


Fiji has a pleasant climate, with the 
temperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 
range; rainfall is heavy in the southeast- 
ern three quarters of the archipelago, aver- 
aging 10-12 ft. annually, but is almost nil 

in the northwestern quarter. 


TONGA (FRIENDLY ISLANDS)—Status: 
Protected state. f 

Ruler: Queen Salote Tupou. 

Foreign trade (1953); exports, £1,202,162; 
imports, £918,319. Chief export: copra. 


This native Polynesian kingdom in the 


iz Pacific came under British protection 


through the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native queen is 
advised by a British Agent; the 21-member 
native Legislative Council is partly elected 
and partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND—Status: Colony. 

Located in the South Pacific, about mid- 
way between Australia and South America, 
Pitcairn has an area of 2 square miles. It 
was settled in 1790 by British mutineers 
.from the ship “Bounty,” commanded by 
Capt. Bligh. Overpopulation forced removal 
of the settlement to Norfolk Island in 
1856, but about 40 soon returned. The is- 
land is administered by the Governor of 
Fiji through an elected council headed by 
a chief magistrate. The population in June 
1951 was 134. 


NAURU—Status: U. N. trust territory. 


This small island (8 sq. mi.), an impor- 
tant sources of phosphate (exports 1950-51: 
950,800 tons) was annexed by Germany 
in 1888 and was placed under joint Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and British mandate 
after World War I. In 1947 it was placed 
under U. N. trusteeship, with the same 
three administering powers. It lies about 
2,215 miles northeast of Sydney. 


New Zealand 
(Member of Commonwealth of Nations) 


Area: 103,416 square miles (104,242 in- 
cluding outlying and annexed islands). 

Population (est. March 31, 1954): 2,087,- 
740 (1951: European, 92.3%; Maori, 5.9% 3 
others, 1.8%). 

Density per square mile: 20.2. 


Ruler: Queen Elizabeth IT. : 

roto General: Lt. Gen. Sir Wil- 
loughby Norrie. 

Prime Minister: Sidney G. Holland. 


Principal cities i % Apr. 1, 1953); Auck- 
land (greater), 350,500 (seaport and naval 
base); Christchurch, 182,800 (cereals, stock 
raising); Wellington, 137,6 (capital) ; 
Dunedin City, 97,900 (tex pale 

Monetary unit: New and pound 
(£NZ). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1951): Church of Eng- 
land, 37.5%; Presbyterian, 22.3%; Roman 
Catholic, 13.6%; Methodist, 8.1%; Baptist, 
1.6%; others, 16.9%. 

HISTORY. New Zealand, about 1,250 miles 
east of Australia, consists of two main is- 
lands and a number of smaller outlying 
islands so scattered that they range from 
the tropical to the antarctic. The islands, 
which have approximately the area of 
Italy, were discovered and named New Zea- 
land in 1642 by Abel Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator. Captain James Cook explored 
them in 1769 and after him came many 
other sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 
English missionaries landed in 1814 but 
made slow progress. On Jan. 22, 1840, to 
head off a possible French move to claim 
New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. 


New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministries in 1856 and dominion sta- 
tus on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 1861 
to 1871 there was fierce intermittent fight- 
ing with the native Maoris. Gold was first 
discovered in 1853. 


New Zealand’s Labour party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, with 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
party began a program of liberal economic 
and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1938 elections, 


In World War II, New Zealand troops 
fought in Egypt, Greece, Crete, North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy, and the islands 
served as a major base for U. S. troops in 
the Pacific war. 


After 14 years in power, the Labour party 
was defeated at the general election of Nov. 
30, 1949, and the National party took office 
with Sidney G. Holland as Prime Minister. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. New Zea- 
land is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Queen 
is represented by a Governor General 
named by the Queen after consulting with 
the New Zealand government. Legislative 
power is yested in the eighty-member 
House of Representatives. The former up- 
per house (Legislative Council) was abol- 
ished effective Jan. 1, 1951. The House 
elected on Sept. 1, 1951, had 50 National- 
party members and 30 Labour-party mem- 
bers. 


Military service was voluntary until July 
22, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 
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_ stituted. Service outside New Zealand, 
hitherto voluntary, also became obligatory 
during World War II. At full mobilization, 
New Zealand had 157,000 men in the armed 
forces and 124,000 in the Home Guard. Al- 
most one-third of the whole male popula- 
tion of military age served overseas. The 
peacetime force is stabilized at 11,000 men. 
Naval forces include 2 cruisers, 6 escort 
destroyers and a number of mine sweepers. 

Navy and volunteer army forces were 
dispatched to Korea in 1950, and compul- 
sory service was readopted. A mutual de- 
fense pact with the U. S. was signed Sept. 
1, 1951. 


SOCIAL AND. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
State education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 
the Maoris attend the regular public 
schools; the remainder attend missionary 
and native village schools. In Dec. 1951 
there were 2,333 primary schools with 
321,746 students and 271 secondary and 
technical schools with 56,640 students. 
University students numbered 10,428: 
About 10 per cent of the national budget 
is expended on education. 


Primarily a grazing country, New Zea- 
land is one of the world’s largest exporters 
of mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese. 
In 1953, livestock included 36,192,935 
sheep, 5,445,963 cattle and 627,830 hogs. 
Wool production for 1952-53 was 418,000,- 
000 lbs. (greasy basis). Outside of grass, 
the chief crop is wheat (4,525,298 bushels 
in 1952-53). Other crops are oats, barley, 
potatoes, onions, tobacco, fruits and vege- 
tables. Butter production in 1952-53 was 
200,027 long tons; cheese, 107,448 tons; 
meat, 575,563 tons. 

The chief industries of New Zealand are 
freezing of meat and making of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk. Others of ma- 
jor importance are electricity generation, 
saw milling and clothing manufacture. 

In 1951-52 there were 8,547 factories 
with 144,370 workers. Gross output was 
valued at £NZ431,038,354. 

Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of New Zealand pounds) are as fol- 
lows: 


1961 1952 1953 
Exports 247.6 240.6 235.6 
... Imports 206.5 252.4 179.8 


In 1953, New Zealand’s leading cus- 
tomers, by value, were Britain (67%), the 
U. S. (8%) and France (7%). Leading ex- 
ports were wool (36%), dairy products 
(83%) and meat (20%). Leading suppliers 
were Britain (57%), Australia (14%) and 
the U.S. (7%). 

The merchant marine had 170 ships (100 
tons and over), aggregating 248,101 gross 
tons, on June 30, 1953. Government-owned 
railway mileage in 1951 was 3,531; highway 
mileage in 1952 was 12,725. 


Recent government financial data on 
ordinary account are as follows (in mil- 
lions of New Zealand pounds) : 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Revenue 180.8 177.8 182.3 
Expenditure 168.2 174.5 180.5 


The public debt on March 31, 1954, was 
£NZ682,361,622, excluding £24,100,200 on 
which interest payments had been sus- 
pended since 1931 by agreement with the 
British government. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main 
components are North Island and South 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width. 
North Island (44,281 sq. mi.) is 515 miles 
long and volcanic in its south central part. 
It contains many hot springs and beautiful 
geysers. In the southern part of North Is- 
land is Lake Taupo (238 sq. mi.), in the 
center of a pumice-covered plateau. 


South Island (58,093 sq. mi.) has the 
Southern Alps along its west coast, with 
Mt. Cook (12,349 feet) the highest point 
in New Zealand. 


Principal minerals are coal (1953: 2,861,- 
000 long tons), gold (1952: 59,151 ounces) 
and silver (1952: 51,016 ounces). Other 
minerals of importance include tungsten, 
pumice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite, 
iron ore and phosphate. About 20 per cent 
of the total area is forested; 572,247,000 
board feet of lumber were cut in 1953-54, 


Flounder, snapper and tarakihi account 
for 75% of New Zealand’s fishery industry. 
There also are extensive oyster beds. 


Numerous rushing streams give New Zea- 
land a great volume of hydroelectric power. 
South Island has available about 4,000,000 
horsepower, and North Island 800,000. 
About 95 per cent of the population has 
access to power. 


The ocean tempers New Zealand’s cli- 
mate, which otherwise might have great 
variation. The range of mean temperatures 
is small (at Auckland, 66.3° in January, 
51.2° in July; at Wellington, 60.9° in Jan- 
uary, 47.2° in July). Rainfall is moderate 
except on the western slope of the South- 
ern Alps; it averages 45.3 inches annually 
at Auckland and 47.5 inches at Wellington 
and is heaviest in winter. 


DEPENDENCIES. The Auckland Islands 
(234 sq. mi.) and Campbell Island (44 sq. 
mi.) are the principal outlying islands, 
which have a total area of 307 square miles, 
They are included within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand as proclaimed 
in 1847. The Aucklands and Campbell are 
uninhabited. Six hundred miles north of 
the Aucklands are the volcanic Kermadec 
Islands (13 sq. mi.), annexed in 1887. 

In Polynesia a number of uninhabited is- 
lands were brought under New Zealand’s 


control in 1901. Rarotonga and Mangala 


in the Cook group total 84 square miles, 


Niue (or Savage Island) (115 sq. mi.) is 


_ the largest island outside the Cook group. 
New Zealand also administers the Ross 


Dependency, an antarctic region claimed 


by Great Britain in 1923, and the Union 
(or Tokelau) Islands, transferred in 1925 
from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony. 


WESTERN SAMOA—Status: U. N. trust 
territory. 

Administrator: G. R. Powles. 

Capital: Apia (population 10,000). 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, £1,954,689 
(58% to the U.K.); imports, £1,312,769 
(31% from New Zealand). Chief export: 


ba- 


- cacao (47%). 


Principal products: copra, 
nanas, tropical fruits, rubber. 

The former German Samoan Islands 
were occupied by New Zealand troops in 
the opening weeks of World War I and were 
mandated to New Zealand by the League 
of Nations in 1920 as the Territory of 
Western Samoa. They came under U. N. 
trusteeship in 1947, with New Zealand 
continuing as the administering authority. 
The administrator is assisted by a legis- 


cacao, 


' lature with a Samoan majority and a 


consultative Native Council. There are 9 
islands, of which the largest and most 
populous are Savaii (703 sq. mi.) and 
Upolu (430 sq. mi.). They are largely 
mountainous but fertile. The inhabitants 
are Polynesian Christians. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS (British) 

High Commissioner in Western Pacific: 
R. C. Stafford Stanley. 

Island groups in the Pacific administered 
by the British High Commissioner in the 
Western Pacific include (1) Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, (2) British Solomon Islands, 
and (3) New Hebrides Condominium (see 
French Overseas Territories). The High 
Commissioner has headquarters at Honiara, 
Solomon Islands. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS— 
Status: Colony. 

The islands in these groups (including 
the Gilbert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 
Island [the seat of administration], Fan- 
ning, Washington and Christmas Islands; 
and the Phoenix group) were proclaimed 
a British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
as a colony in 1915. The most important 
product is high-grade phosphate. 

Ownership of Canton and Enderbury 1ts- 
lands in the Phoenix group was long in 
dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States until 1939, when an agree- 
ment for ‘use in common” was reached 
by the two governments. Several of the 
Gilbert islands were occupied by Japanese 
forces in World War II, and Tarawa was 
the scene of one of the fiercest battles in 


U. S. Marine Corps history in Nov., 1943, 
when it was retaken from the Japanese. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS—Status: Protec- 
torate. : 

This British protectorate, lying east of 
New Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- 
dalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, New 
Georgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu- 
merous smaller islands. Bougainville, one 
of the group, is under Australian mandate. 
The islands, which came under British pro- 
tection late in the 19th century, were the 
scene of several important U. S. naval and 
military victories during World War II. 
There are no native states, and administra- 
tion is carried on by the High Commis- 
sioner assisted by a nominated Advisory 
Council. The most important products are 
copra and rubber. 


| Bulgaria (People’s Republic) 


(Blgariya) 

Area: 42,741 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 7,390,000 (1947: 
Sere: 88%; Turkish, 9.8%; others, 

2%). 

Density per square mile: 172.9. 

Chairman of Presidium: Georgi Damia- 
nov. 

Premier: Vulko Chervenkov. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Sofia, 
434,888 (capital, railroad center); Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 125,440 (commercial 
center); Stalin (Varna), 77,792 (Black Sea 
este Ruschuk, 53,420 (chief Danube 
port); Burgas, 43,684 (Black Sea port). 

Monetary unit: Lev. 

Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; Mo- 

hammedan, 13.5%; Jewish, .8%; Roman 
Catholic, .8%; others, .5%. 
HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridden 
political past, is an agrarian country about 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hoping 
to win territory. It lost in both wars. 


The first Bulgarians, a tribe of wild 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed the 
Danube from the north in a.p. 679, and 
took the province of Moesia from the 
Roman Empire. They adopted a Slav dia- 
lect and Slavic customs and twice con- 
quered most of the Balkan peninsula be- 
tween 893 and 1280. After the Serbs sub- 
jected their kingdom in 1330, the Bulgars 
gradually fell prey to the Turks, and from 
1396 to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish proy- 
ince. In 1878, after the Turks had ruth- 
lessly suppressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia 
forced Turkey to give the country its inde- 
pendence; but the European powers, fear- 
ing that Bulgaria might become a Russian 
dependency, intervened. By the Treaty of 
Berlin (July, 1878), Bulgaria became au- 
tonomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 
the. province of Eastern Rumelia under a 
Christian governor. 
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In 1887, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 
5, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rume- 
lia) an independent kingdom. 


In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bul- 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia 
and Greece over division of Macedonia and 
was defeated by them in the Second Bal- 
kan War, which lasted one month. 


Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
Germany in World War I and lost. On 
Oct. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
favor of his son, who became Tsar Boris 
III. The Treaty of Neuilly the next year 
disarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 1878 
size, and levied a heavy indemnity. Internal 
disorder, underground intrigue and Agrar- 
ifan-Communist agitation marked the next 
fifteen years. 


Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934— 
35. When Hitler awarded his nation South- 
ern Dobruja, taken from Rumania in 1940, 
the weak but land-hungry Boris joined the 
Nazis in war the next year and occupied 
parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. Later, with 
the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 
against them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
terious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 


Simeon II, infant son of Boris, became 
nominal] ruler under a regency. Three days 
after Russia declared war on Bulgaria on 
Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
a@ coalition “Fatherland Front” cabinet was 
set up under Kimon Georgiev. 


The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
active Soviet support and were ably led by 
Georgi Dimitrov, veteran party leader and 
former secretary-general of the Comintern. 


This Government initiated extensive so- 
cial and economic reforms, instituted a 
ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 
pressed all political groups which failed to 
subscribe to its policies. The elections of 
Nov. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, were con- 
ducted in typical Communist manner, with 


~. the Fatherland Front securing overwhelm- 


ing majorities, according to official figures. 

After the plebiscite of Sept. 8, 1946, 
which resulted in overthrow of the mon- 
archy, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com- 
munists quickly moved to take over the 
Government Officially and to reduce the 
political opposition to complete impotence. 
Under the peace treaty which took effect 
Sept. 15, 1947, after World War II, Bul- 
garia’s boundaries are those which existed 
Jan. 1, 1941, thus including Southern Do- 
bruja. Bulgaria was to pay reparations in 


the amount of $45,000,000 to Greece and 
$25,000,000 to Yugoslavia and was to make 
compensation for damage to Allied prop- 
erty in Bulgaria at the rate of 75 per cent 
of the cost of replacement. 


The United States broke diplomatic re- 
lations with Bulgaria on Feb. 21, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of 1947, modeled after the 
U.S.S.R.’s, provides that the unicameral Na- 
tional Assembly is “the supreme organ of 
the State.” The Assembly elects a 15-mem- 
ber presidium, the president of which is 
the nominal chief of state. Governmental 
administration is carried on by the Premier 
and his Cabinet, who are responsible to the 
Assembly. On Feb. 4, 1948, the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front was declared 
the only official party. 


The 1947 treaty of peace fixed the 
strength of the armed forces as follows: 
army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 1,800; 
navy 3,500; and air force 5,200 men and 90 
aircraft, none of them bombers. The army 
was purged of all anti-Communist officers 
late in 1946 and has been reorganized 
along Soviet lines. Notwithstanding the 
treaty provisions, the army had an esti- 
mated strength of 175,000 in 1953. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Elementary education is compulsory and 
free between 7 and 15; in 1946, 23% of 
the total population was illiterate. Schools 
in 1952 included 6,223 elementary, 243 
secondary, 226 vocational training schools 
and 13 institutions of higher learning. 


Most of the population is Greek Ortho- 
dox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by the 
state. The national language, Bulgarian, is 
closely related to Russian; both employ the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 


Bulgaria is predominantly agrarian, with 
80 per cent of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 per cent of the land is tilled or 
used for pasture. Most landholdings are 
small, and primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion predominate. More than half the cul- 
tivated area is devoted to cereals, including 
wheat, corn, barley, oats and rye. Other 
crops are tobacco, alfalfa, cotton, flax, 
potatoes and sugar. There are extensive 
vineyards in the southern valleys. In 1950 
Bulgaria had 2,140,000 cattle and 1,500,000 
hogs. 


Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- 
portance and with few exceptions—prep- 
aration of tobacco leaf, wines and liquors, 
distillation of attar of roses, and flour 
milling—are confined to domestic markets. 
All industries of any importance have been 
nationalized. A five-year plan (1948-53) 
was instituted to increase the proportion 
of heavy to light industry; capital ex- 
penditure of $850,000,000 was projected. 


- Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 

exchange of agricultural products for 
- cheap manufactures. Statistics, in Lo 
of leva, are as follows: 


é 1946 1948 1950 
_ Exports — 14.94 34.10 51.62 
Imports 17.51 35.20 38.57 


Leading customers in 1950 were the 


“U.S.S.R. (45%) and Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
- gary, Rumania and Poland (31%). Leading 


suppliers were the U.S.S.R. (67%) and the 
four above-named satellites (31%). To- 
bacco was the principal export. 


Although the Danube is navigable along 


_the northern border, only a comparatively 
small percentage of prewar Danube ship 


tonnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, 
all nationalized, totaled 2,231 in 1952;. 
highway mileage was about 14,000 in 1950. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Two mountain ranges and 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
raphy. The Balkan belt crosses the center 
of the country, almost due east-west, ris- 
ing to a height of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope 
range breaks off from the Balkans in the 
west, curves and then straightens out to 
run nearly parallel along the southern bor- 
der. Between the two ranges is the valley 
of the Maritsa, Bulgaria’s principal river. 
Between the Balkan range and the Danube, 
which forms most of the northern bound- 
ary with Rumania, is the Danubian table- 
land, traversed by several short rivers. 
Southern Dobruja, a fertile region of 2,900 
square miles below the Danube delta, is an. 
area of low hills, fens and sandy steppes. 


Soft coal is Bulgaria’s principal mineral; 
production in 1952 was estimated at 4,500,- 
000 metric tons. Other mineral products 
include aluminum and rock salt. 


Bulgaria’s climate is characterized by 
cold winters and warm summers approach- 
ing the subtropical in the south. Rain and 
snowfall average twenty to forty inches a 
year. Temperatures at Sofia average 28° in 
January and 69° in July. 


Burma (Republic) 


Area: 261,749 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 19,045,000 (1941: 
Burmans, 60%; Shans, 1% 5 Chins, 2%; 
Kachins, 1%; Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; 
Indo-Burmans, 1%; others, 22%). 

Density per square mile: 12.8. 

President: Dri Ba U. 

Premier: U Nu. 

Principal cities (est. 1952): Rangoon, 
600,000 (capital, chief port); Mandalay, 
173,263 (river port, upper Burma); Moul- 
nice 89,767 (seaport); Akyab,.. 38,663 
(rice 

Languages: Burmese (70%), English. 

Religions: Buddhist, 90%; Mohamme- 
dan, 3%; Hindu, 3% 3 Christian, 
others, 2%. : ; 


2%3 


HISTORY. Lying on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal between India, China and 
Siam, the Union of Burma came into exist- 
ence as an independent state on Jan. 4, 
1948. Since that time the new republic 
has held its own with difficulty against 
attacks on the one hand by Communist 
rebels seeking its overthrow and on the 
other by Karen insurgents seeking wider 
territorial autonomy. 


In 1612 the British East India Company 
sent agents to Burma, and in the 17th and 
18th centuries the Burmese stoutly resisted 
the efforts of British, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders to establish posts on the Bay 
of Bengal. Actual British rule dated from 
1826, and in 1886 British troops forced the 
annexation of all Burma to India. On April 
1, 1937, the British separated Burma from 
India and set it up as a Crown colony with 
its own legislature and a British governor. 


For hundreds of years a battlefield of 
petty princes, Burma became a key battle- 
ground in World War II largely because the 
800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 
supply line to China. The Japanese in- 
vaded the country in Dec., 1941, and by 
May, 1942, had occupied most of it, cutting 
the road. In Aug., 1942, the Japanese set 
up a& puppet government under Dr. Ba 
Maw. 

After one of the most difficult campaigns 
of the war, Allied forces liberated most of 
Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on 
Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re- 
sumed in Oct., 1945, but the native nation- 
alist feeling continued strong. 

An agreement with Britain signed-on 

Jan. 27, 1947, gave the Burmese an op- 
portunity to determine their future form 
of government. The leftist Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League secured a ma- 
jority in the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions held April 9, 1947, and the Assembly 
voted on June 17, 1947, to declare Burma 
a republic. Thakin Nu (now known as U 
Nu) became premier July 19, 1947, upon 
the assassination of U Aung San. Sover- 
eignty was formally transferred on Jan. 4, 
1948. 
GOVERNMENT. The constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly Sept. 24, 1947, 
provides for a government headed by the 
president, who is elected by the two houses 
of parllament—the Chamber of Deputies 
and. the Chamber of Nationalities—meet- 
ing in joint session. The president appoints 
the premier on nomination of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; the cabinet must enjoy 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Four frontier areas—the Shan, Kachin and 
Karenni states, and. the Chin special di- 
vision—are constituent parts of the Union 
but enjoy some autonomy. 

The Anti-Fascist People’s 
League won about two-thirds of the 250 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
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first elections held under the new consti- 
tution in 1951-52. 


The constitution contemplates a form of 
state socialism, with the operation of all 
public utilities and the exploitation of 
all natural resources to come eventually 
under state control. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Burma had 4,937 state and recognized 
schools in 1947-48, with enrollment of 443,- 
332. In addition, almost every hamlet has a 
Buddhist school where tuition is free. Be- 
cause of the many monastic schools, the 
percentage of wholly illiterate men is 
small. There are universities at Rangoon 
and Mandalay, with a total of 3,350 stu- 
dents in 1950. 


The natives in general are Mongolian; 
the Burmese are the most advanced. 


Indians, settled in the delta region, 
supply most of the coolie labor, while the 
Chinese constitute the artisan and mer- 
chant class. Buddhism, the national re- 
ligion, profoundly affects the national 
character; every village has its temple. 


Burma is essentially agricultural, with 
crop growing concentrated in the delta and 
river valleys. It is a leading producer of 
rice, the staple food, which occupies two- 
thirds of the cultivated area. Output in 
1953-54 was 7,200,000 short tons. Crops 
grown in the dry zone in upper Burma 
include millet, cotton, peanuts and ses- 
ame. Other crops include tobacco, fruit, 
vegetables and cereals. About 114 million 
acres are under irrigation. The number of 
rubber plantations has increased. The 
principal domestic animals are water buf- 
falo (721,000 in 1950), used as a beast of 
burden in the delta, and small humped 
oxen, which predominate in other areas. 
Cattle, including oxen, totaled 4,488,000 in 
1950. 


Leading industries include silk weaving 
and dyeing, rice husking, oil refining and 
wood carving. 

Recent trade statistics are as follows (in 
millions of kyats): 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Exports 980.8 1,093.2 1,241.0 
Imports 681.2 818.7 885.5 


Chief exports in 1952-53 were rice (73%), 


~.and timber, largely teakwood (3%). Lead- 


ing customers were India (18%), Japan 
(16%) and the U.K. (10%); leading sup- 
pliers, India (27%), the U.K. (24%) and 
Japan (13%). 

The 1953-54 budget, ordinary and capital, 
estimated revenue at 906,702,000 kyats and 
expenditure at 1,287,868,000 kyats. The 
kyat replaced the rupee as the monetary 
unit in 1952. 

The principal commercial arteries are 
the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 miles 
to Bhamo, and its tributaries. Regular 


steamer service is maintained to Bhamo. 
Railways, designed to supplement river 
transport, totaled 1,777 miles in 1950, all 
state-owned. There are no rail connections 
with India or any other country. The 
length of roads was 12,472 miles in 1949. 
The Burma Road connects Lashio, a rail 
terminus in nothern Burma, with Kun- 
ming, China. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Slightly smaller than Texas, 
Burma is divided into three natural 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow 
mountain range forming the barrier be- 
tween Burma and India; the Shan Plateau 
in the east, extending southward into 
Tenasserim; and the Central Basin running 
down to the flat, fertile delta of the Irra- 
waddy in the south. This delta contains a 
network of inter-communicating canals 
and nine principal mouths. 


Mineral resources are considerable but, 
in many cases, undeveloped. Production by 
the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in 1939, 
was 7,396,000 barrels, but in 1953 it was 
only 895,000 barrels. 


Other minerals include lead, silver, tin, 
zinc, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, iron ore, 
molybdenum, coal, uranium (reported), 
rubies, sapphires and jade. 


More than half of Burma is forested, 
with government reserves totaling 31,637 
square miles. Teak, valuable for naval con- 
struction, is the main timber product. Its 
cutting is strictly controlled. Natural rub- 
ber exports were estimated at 6,000 met- 
ric tons in 1953. 


Burma forms part of the Asiatic mon- 
soon region, but its climate is modified 
by the topography. There are three sea-~ 
sons: (1) cool and rainless (November 
through February); (2) hot and rainless 
(March through May) and (3) rainy (June 
through October). At Rangoon the annual 
temperature range is only 10°; at Man- 
dalay, about 20°. Annual rainfall at Ran- 
goon is about 100 inches; at Mandalay, 33.4 
inches. 


Chile (Republic) 
(Repdblica de Chile) 


Area: 286,323 square miles. 

Population (census April 1952): 5,930,809 
(white, 30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 20.7. 

President: Carlos Ibafiez del Campo. 

Principal cities (census 1952): Santiago, 
1,348,283 (capital); Valparaiso, F 218,829 
(port); Concepcién, 119,887 (farming cen- 
er); Vina del Mar, 85,281 (resort center); 
Antofagasta, 62,272 (nitrates). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Chile has had a relatively tran- 
quil history amid South America’s long 


record of revolution and strife, but 1t has 


_ suffered repeated labor disturbances in re- 
cent years. 


Europeans first arrived in 1536, when 


{ Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
- led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 


Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 


Valdivia, founded Santiago. On Sept. 18, 


1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
_ but independence was not won completely 


until 1818, when Bernardo O’Higgins and 


José de San Martin finally crushed the 
_ Spanish armies. 


Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 


' the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 


outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 


areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 


neutral. The overthrow in 1931 of Colonel 
Carlos Ibafiez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven presidents tumbled in and 
out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri 
(1932-38) did much to restore Chile’s po- 
litical and economic order. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
elections, initiated an extensive socialist 
program before his death on Noy. 25, 1941. 
Under both external and internal pressure, 
the latter notably from its strong Com- 
munist party, Chile finally broke relations 
with the Axis on. Jan. 20, 1948, but did 
not declare war on Japan until Feb. 14, 
1945. 

Rios died June 27, 1946. Following a 
special election, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
candidate of a leftist-center coalition, be- 
came president on Nov. 3, 1946. His admin- 
istration was plagued by recurrent labor 
disputes, some of which were said to be 
Communist-inspired. He pursued a strong 
anti-Communist policy. Carlos Ibéfiez was 
elected to succeed him Sept. 4, 1952. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The na- 
tion elects a president every six years, a 
Senate of forty-five members every eight 
years (one half renewable every four years) 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 147 members 
every four years. The president is assisted 
by a cabinet responsible to him but sub- 
ject to impeachment by Congress, which 
also may override a presidential veto by 
two-thirds vote. All literate citizens over 
twenty-one may vote in elections. 

Military service is compulsory, beginning 
at twenty with an initial training period 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
on reserve until the age of forty-five. In 
1948 the army was unofficially estimated at 
25,000. The navy, normally 12,000 men 
strong, had in 1953 one old battleship of 
28,000 tons, two light cruisers (acquired 
from the U. S. in 1951), six destroyers, six 
frigates, seven submarines, two coast de- 
fense ships and other smaller craft. The 
air force was expanded during World War 
ac: 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. — 


Education, free and compulsory between 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern- 
ment. In 1943, illiteracy was estimated at 
24 per cent, third lowest in Latin America. 
School enrollment in 1949 was about 830,- 
000. There are five universities, including 
the State University of Chile. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the budget is devoted 
to education. 


The base of the white population is 
Spanish, although there are some German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the dominant religion, but church 
and state were separated in 1925. 


Chilean agriculture is mostly confined to 
the temperate central valley, similar to 
that of California. The available produc- 
tive land is extremely limited, and most of 
it must be irrigated. Wheat (1952-53; 1,199,- 
000 metric tons) is the leading crop, fol- 
lowed by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, string 
beans and fruits. Grapes, next to wheat 
in acreage, produced 106,500,000 gallons of 
wine in 1953. Feudal-type estates, averag- 
ing 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle in 1952 
totaled 2,292,954 and sheep (1949) 6,345,- 
000. The production of wool in 1951 was 
approximately 12,000 metric tons (clean 
basis). 


Foreign trade (in millions of U. S. dol- 
lars) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 371 456 411 
Imports 329 871 336 


In 1953 the leading customers were the 
U. S. (64%), Argentina (11%) and Ger- 
many (5%); leading suppliers were the 
U.S. (53%), Argentina (9%) and Germany 
(7%). Chief exports in 1952 were copper 
(56%) and nitrate (14%). Leading im- 
ports were machinery and vehicles, tex- 
tiles, sugar, and iron and steel and manu- 
factures. 


Except for mineral processing, most 
manufacturing is of low-priced consumer’s 
goods, particularly textiles. A steel industry 
was established in 1946; production for the 
year 1953 amounted to about 313,000 met- 
ric tons, 


Highway mileage totaled approximately 
31,250 in 1951, about a third improved. 
Rail mileage is 5,434, partly electrified. 
Civil aviation is highly developed in the 
interior, and several international lines 
serve the country. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine had 94 ves- 
sels (100 tons and over), aggregating 199,- 
293 gross tons, on June 30, 1953. 


Recent financial data are as follows (in 
billions of pesos) : 


1952 1953* 1954¢ 
Revenue 36.1 43.6 62.9 
Expenditure 42.0 54.1 62.9 


* Preliminary. t Budget_estimate. 
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The total public debt on Dec. 31, 1950, 
Was 17,526,100,000 pesos, of which 5,461,- 
100,000 pesos represented the internal 
debt, long and short term. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. A narrow, mountainous land, 
Chile has one-third of its area covered by 
the towering ranges of the Andes. In the 
north is the mineral-rich Atacama Desert, 
between the coast mountains and the 
Andes. In the center is a 700-mile-long val- 
ley, thickly populated, between the Andes 
and the coastal plateau. In the south, the 
Andes border on the ocean. 


At the southern tip of Chile’s mainland 
is Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in 
the world, and beyond that lies the Strait 
of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an is- 
land divided between Chile and Argentina. 
The Juan Fernandez Islands, in the South 
Pacific about 400 miles west of the main- 
land, and Easter Island, about 2,000 miles 
west, are Chilean possessions. 


The basis of the country’s economy is its 
mineral resources in the northern desert 
provinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 
Tarapacé, where the only natural nitrate 
in the world is found. Some 60 per cent of 
the world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
product of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
monopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
importance with development of the syn- 
thetic product. 


The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
mated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
and also more than 900 million tons of 
high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
coal, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
ity, exceeds two billion tons. 


Mineral production in 1953 was as fol- 
lows: coal and lignite, 2,126,699 metric 
tons; copper, 337,242 tons; iron ore, 2,903,- 
435 tons; nitrate of soda, 1,420,243 tons; 
gold, 180,690 ounces; silver, 1,497,800 
ounces. Mercury, manganese ore, cobalt, 
zinc, tungsten and molybdenum also are 
produced, and deposits of uranium have 
been reported. Oil was first produced in 
Tierra del Fuego in Dec. 1945. Production 
in 1953 was about 1,400,000 barrels. 


Forests, estimated to cover 35 million 
acres in the southern provinces, yield a 
variety of commercial wood, including co- 
nifer, laurel and magnolia. 


In Chile’s extreme north the days are 
hot, the nights warm on the coast and cool 
in the interior. Central Chile’s climate is 
comparable to that of southern California, 
and southward in the lake regions the cli- 
mate is similar to that of the U. S. Pacific 
Northwest. In the extreme south, fogs and 
storms keep the mean temperature low. 
Santiago has extreme recorded temperature 
ranges of 25° and 96°. Rainfall there aver- 
ages 14 inches annually. 


China (Republic) 
(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 

Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1950): 475,000,000.* 

Density per square mile: 123.1. 

President, Nationalist China: Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Premier: O. K. Yui. ; 
penis clan of People’s Council: Mao Tse 

ng. 

Premier: Chou En-lal. 

Principal cities (est. 1952): Shanghai, 
5,410,000 (chief port, industrial and finan- 
cial center); Peking (Peiping), 2,240,000 
(capital, Communist China); Tientsin, 
2,010,000 (commercial center); Chungking, 
2,000,000 ever port, trade center); Muk- 
den, 1,790,000 (Manchurian industrial cen- 
ter); Canton, 1,210,000 (southern commer- 
cial center); Wuhan, 1,090,000 (river port); 
a 1,020,000 (former Nationalist cap- 

al). 

Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 

Language: Chinese. 

Religions: Confucianism,’ Buddhism, 
Taoism, Mohammedanism, Christianity. 

* Including Province of Formosa (Taiwan), Manchuria 
and Tibet; excluding Outer Mongolia. 

HISTORY. By 2000 B.c., the Chinese were 
living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion by 1200 B.c. The great philosophers, 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 1122 
to 249 s.c.). The warring feudal states were 
first united under Emperor Ch'in Shih 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B.C.) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c. to A.D. 220) 
China prospered and traded with the West. 

The T’ang dynasty (618-907) has often 
been called the golden age of Chinese his- 
tory. Painting, sculpture and poetry flour- 
ished under royal patronage, and printing 
made its earliest known appearance. 


The Mings, last of the native rulers 
(1868-1644), overthrew the Mongol or 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) established by 
Kublai Khan, whose dominions extended 
into eastern Europe. The weakening Mings 
in turn were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
vaders from the north, the Manchus. 


The Chinese closely restricted foreign ac- 
tivities, and by the end of the 18th cen- 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 
port of Macao) were open to European 
merchants. Following the Anglo-Chinese 
War of 1839-42, however, several treaty 
ports were opened and Hong Kong was 
ceded to Britain. Treaties signed after 
further hostilities (1856-60) weakened Chi- 
nese sovereignty and removed foreigners 
from Chinese jurisdiction. The disastrous 
Chinese-Japanese War of 1894-95 was fol- 
lowed by a scramble for Chinese leases and 
concessions by European powers which 
resulted in the nationalist Boxer Rebel- 
lion (1900), suppressed by an international 
force. 
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The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 


 Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 


fant emperor Hsiian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 
followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic 
in 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 
1912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 
but was forced by a serious rising in 1915— 
16 to abandon his intention of declaring 
himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June, 
1916, was followed by years of civil war 
between rival militarists and Dr. Sun’s re- 


_ publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 


who had controlled only the Canton area 
in opposition to the recognized regime, was 
followed by a revival of the Kuomintang 
party, which practically deified him. Na- 
tionalist forces, led by Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek and advised originally by Communist 
experts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. 
Internal strife continued, however, and 
Chiang broke with the Communists. 


An alleged explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, 
Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of “Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July, 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports and railways. The Kuomintang gov- 
ernment retreated first to Hankow and 
then to Chungking, while in “Occupied 
China” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking headed by Wang 
Ching-wel. In 1943 Chiang became political 
as well as military leader of ‘Free China.” 


When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
a treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
churia, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
Manchurian railways for 30 years, a joint 
Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Arthur 
and a free port at Dairen. 

The surrender of Japan also touched off 
a civil war between Nationalist and Com- 
munist forces for control of China. 


By the end of 1949 all China except 
the island of Formosa was under Com- 
munist control. Barricaded on Formosa, 
the Nationalist regime had little means at 
its disposal to make any effective counter- 
attack upon the mainland. The U. S., how- 
ever, after the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June, 1950, promised naval and air aid 
to repel any invasion of Formosa. 

The Communists meanwhile set up in 
September, 1949, a soviet-type government. 
After prolonged negotiations, the People's 
government and the Soviet Union signed a 
30-year treaty of friendship and mutual 
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aid on Feb. 14, 1950; its published terms 
provided for a $300,000,000 Soviet credit 
and for the return of the Changchun rail- 
road to China and the eventual return of 
Port Arthur and Dairen. 


The Communist regime subsequently 
was recognized as the legal government of 
China by many nations but was unsuccess- 
ful in its efforts to secure a place in the 
U. N. It threw several hundred thousand 
men into the Korean conflict in Oct. 1950, 
in a futile effort to drive U. N. forces from 
Korea. With the signing of an armistice on 
July 27, 1953, and the completion of the 
exchange of prisoners of war, world atten- 
tion shifted to the aid being given by 
Communist China to guerrilla forces in 
Indo-China. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
Nationalist constitution of 1947, the high- 
est state organ is the National Assembly, 
which meets once each three years and is 
the “sovereign organ of the people.” Its 
members are elected for 6-year terms on 
the basis of territorial and professional rep- 
resentation. The Assembly elects the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the Republic 
for 6-year terms. The organs of government 
include the Executive Yiian (cabinet), 
whose members, headed by the Premier, 
are appointed by the President with the 
concurrence of the Legislative Yuan and 
the Legislative Yuan, which exercises legis- 
lative functions when the Assembly is not 
in session and has ultimate control over 
the cabinet. 

The constitution of the People’s repub- 
lic was approved by a political consulta- 
tive conference on Sept. 27, 1949, and was 
proclaimed on Oct. 1. It established as the 
highest organ of the state the people’s 
government council, which is headed by 
a chairman and has legislative functions. 
The government council established as the 
highest executive organ a state adminis- 


_ trative council (cabinet) headed by the 


premier. Effective control is exercised 
throughout by the central committee of 
the Chinese Communist party. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory 
in Nationalist China; the initial training 
period is one or two years. The fighting 
strength of the army in 1953 was upwards 
of 600,000 men. The air force had about 


200 planes and the navy, some 100 small 
vessels. 


Supreme control of the Communist 
armed forces is vested in the people’s rev- 
Olutionary military council. Communist 
forces in 1953 were estimated to number 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 men, divided 
into four field armies. The air force had 
about 1,800 Soviet-built planes, about half 
of them jet fighters. About 50 naval ves- 
sels, including 20 submarines, were re- 
ported to have been acquired from the 
U.S.5.R. 


— 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Education. Emphasis on the mainland is 
upon technical training and inculcation of 
the Communist ideology. In 1952, there 
were reported to be about 550,000 primary 
schools with about 53,000,000 pupils, 5,500 
secondary schools with about 3,000,000 
pupils and, in June 1953, 218 colleges and 
universities with 219,700 students. 


The mass literacy movement has been 
accompanied by the replacement of the 
old classical or “dead” Chinese language 
with the popular vernacular (Pai-hua) of 
the Mandarin dialect, employing perhaps 
1,000 of the most essential of the many 
thousands of Chinese ideographs. 


Agriciulture. In .China, nearly 80 per 
cent of the population depend on the land 
for livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces- 
sarily emphasized, but China is still not 
self-sufficient in food. Cultivation is inten- 
sive, holdings are small, and irrigation is 
widely practiced. The three most impor- 
tant food crops are rice, wheat and maize; 
total grain production was officially esti- 
mated at 163,750,000 metric tons in 1952. 

In northern China, wheat, barley, corn, 
sorghum, millet and other cereals, and 
beans and peas predominate, whereas in 
the south, rice, sugar and indigo are most 
important. The Yangtze basin, one of 
the most favored agricultural regions in the 
world, is China’s premier granary. Tea, the 
chief beverage, is grown mainly in the cen- 
tral uplands, coastal ranges and Szechwan; 
production in 1952 was officially placed at 
82,500 tons. 

Silkworm culture is practiced widely, es- 
pecially in the lower Yangtze valley. Cot- 
ton, the major purely industrial crop, runs 
from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales a year. 
Soybeans are of ever-increasing impor- 
tance. Other crops include fibers, tobacco, 
vegetable oils, cane sugar and many medic- 
inal plants and spices. 


The urgent need for subsistence crops 
has confined grazing grounds for sheep 
and cattle to the dry northwest and to 
mountain pastures. However, such animals 
as goats, poultry and especially pigs are 
raised everywhere. 


Industry. Industrially, China is still in 
its infancy. Development has been mainly 
in the erection of textile mills, silk and 
flour mills, match factories, tanneries and 
a few steel and cement mills. The produc- 
tion of consumer’s goods far exceeds that 
of producer’s goods, which must still be 
imported. Much of the industry which had 
been developed in the lower Yangtze val- 
ley and the Shanghai area was moved 
westward in 1938 and 1939 to escape Japa- 
nese capture, and southward in 1948 to 
escape Communist control. 


The Communist regime is reported to be 
concentrating upon Manchuria as China’s 


industrial center and to be shifting some 


in 1953 was announced in Dec. 1952. 4fii 
Trade. According to official reports, the: 


industries to the northwest. A five-year. 
plan of industrial development beginning ~~ 


U.S.S.R. and its satellites accounted for’ 


72% of Communist China’s total trade in 


1952. In 1948, the U. S. supplied 48 pers — 
cent of China’s recorded commercial im- tb 


ports; 31 per cent of the exports went to ~ 
Hong Kong and 20 per cent to the U. S. — 


cent of the domestic exports; tung oil, 9 
per cent; pig bristles, 7 per cent; and eggs 
and tungsten ore, each 3 per cent. 


Communications. Exploitation of many of 
China’s natural resources has been hand- | 
icapped by the lack of internal commu-— 
nications. There is an extensive system of 
inland waterways and canals, however, and 
in central and south China most of the 
freight is carried by water. : 
The modern highway system now totals 
about 100,000 miles, but at least half of 
the system is in need of extensive repairs. 
The railway system of about 14,000 miles, 
concentrated in the lower Yangtze basin 
and in north China and Manchuria, has 
been rehabilitated and is being extended by 
the Communists. The main port is Shang- 
hai. 
Finance. The 1953 Communist budget 
balanced revenue and expenditure at 233,-" 
499,100,000,000 People’s yuan (U.S. $9,864,- 
700,000). The Nationalist government on 
Formosa continued to depend on U. 8S. 
aid to balance its budget. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. China has about 1% times 
the area of the continental United States. 
Its coast line is roughly a semi-circle, 
about 2,150 miles long. The greater part of 
the country is mountainous, and only in 
the -lower reaches of the Hwang Ho and 
Yangtze Kiang are there extensive low 
plains. The principal mountain ranges are 
the Tien Shan, to the northwest; the Kun- 
lun chain, which attains a maximum 
height of 23,890 feet, running south of the 
Takla Makan and Gobi deserts; 
Trans-Himalaya, connecting the Kunlun 
with the borders of China and Tibet. Man- 
churia is largely an undulating plain con- 
nected with the north China plain by a 
narrow lowland corridor. Inner Mongolia 
contains the relatively fertile southern and 
eastern portions of the Gobi. The large 


island of Hainan (13,500 sq. mi.) lles off = 


the southern coast. 


Hydrographically, China proper consists. 
of three great river systems. The northern 


part of the country is drained by. the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow), 2,700 miles long and 
mostly. unnavigable. The central part. is 


drained by the Yangtze Kiang, the fifth . 
longest river in the world (3,100 mi.).. The .. 


Si Kiang in the south is about 1,650 miles. 


and the ~ 


i 
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long and navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance. In addition, the Amur forms part of 
the northeastern boundary. 


Minerals. Mineral resources are consid- 
erable. Iron ore, far less plentiful than 
coal, is mined principally in the lower 
Yangtze valley and in north China. Tin, 
mined in Yunnan and southwest Sze- 
chwan, has been a major mineral export. Of 
some rarer minerals, notably antimony and 
tungsten, China is sometimes the world’s 
leading producer. Lead, zinc, silver, mer- 
cury and gold are also mined, and discov- 
ery of uranium has been reported. Mineral 
production in 1952 was estimated as fol- 
lows: coal, 51,000,000 metric tons; iron ore, 
4,000,000 tons; tin (in ore), 8,500 tons; 
tungsten concentrates, 20,000 tons. 


Forest and Fisheries. China urgently needs 
reforestation. Most remaining forests are 
on inaccessible mountain slopes. Bamboo 
is cultivated in groves throughout the 
country south of the Tsinling mountains. 
Both. sea and river fisheries are rich and 
varied, and fresh or salted fish is a staple 
food in many districts. Coastal fisheries 
are at Shantung, Chekiang and Kwantung. 
Climate. There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the coldest win- 
ters in the world for its latitude (23.5° 
average in January at Peiping). The Yang- 
tze valley is warmer, with winter tempera- 
tures more like those of Britain, while 
the south has warm subtropical winters. 
Summer temperatures are uniformly hot 
throughout China (about 79° in July at 
Peiping and 82° at Hong Kong). South 
China receives regular rainfall averaging 
from 40 to 60 inches annually, but in the 
north rainfall is irregular and not as 
heavy; droughts and floods are common. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—Status: Province 
(Part of Republic of Nationalist China). 

Area: 13,836 square miles. 

Population (census Dec. 1951, excluding 
troops and militia): 7,830,748. 

Capital: Taipei (Taihoku), 540,971. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, U. S. $88,- 
000,000; imports, $105,000,000. Chief ex- 
ports: sugar (58%), rice (20%), tea. 

Agricultural products (est. 1952-53, in 
metric tons: raw sugar, 752,000; rice 
(paddy), 2,100,000; tea, bananas, pine- 
apples, sweet potatoes. 

Industries: sugar refining, canning, ce- 
ment, chemicals, wood, paper. 

Minerals: gold, coal, petroleum, silver, 
sulfur. 

Formosa is a large island in the western 
Pacific, separated from China to the west 
by the Taiwan straits (narrowest point, 
90 mi.). The Pescadores (Bokoto) (about 
77 sq. mi.) and other outlying islands be- 
came administratively a part of Formosa 
under Japanese rule. Formosa, ceded to 
Japan in 1895 after the Chinese-Japanese 
War, remained Japanese until it was re- 
stored to China in 1945, in accordance with 
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the Cairo declaration. It was the only terri- 
tory under the control of the Nationalist 
regime after 1949. 


Most of the inhabitants are of Chinese 
stock. There are also about 140,000 ab- 
original tribesmen in the mountainous in- 
terior. Sugar cane, grown under the plan- 
tation system, is the most prosperous of 
the island’s developments. 


Formosa is one of the world’s chief 
sources of camphor, and government 
monopolies of camphor, salt, opium and 
tobacco have been’ established. Forest 
resources are enormous. Railway mileage 
totaled (1951) about 3,050 and roads 16,380. 


The climate is tropical, with tempera- 
tures above 60° (except in mountain areas) 
every month except January. 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN)— 
Status: Chinese province under joint Chi- 
nese-Soviet economic control. 

Area: 705,969 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 3,730,000. 

Capital: Tihwa (Urumchi) (20,000). 

Chief exports: wool, cotton, furs, skins, 
sheep, cattle, horses. 

Agricultural products: wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton, sorghum, beans, fruit. 

Minerals: jade, gold. 


Largest and most remote of China’s 
provinces, Sinkiang experienced violent 
Mohammedan uprisings after 1932. The 
Chinese governor, Gen. Shen Shih-tsai, re- 
established order in 1937 with Soviet sup- 
port. In 1943, Russian troops withdrew, 
taking with them all their economic in- 
stallations, but following World War II 
Soviet influence was gradually restored and 
the province surrendered to the Chinese 
Communists in late 1949. On Mar. 27, 1950, 
the People’s government signed an agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. providing for joint 
exploitation of Sinkiang’s natural resources. 


Chinese constitute about 5 per cent of 
the population; there are 14 other ethnic 
groups, mostly Turki tribes of the Sunni 
Moslem faith. The Mongol tribes are Lama 
Buddhists. There are vast stretches of des- 
ert and arid land, and the limited area: 
under cultivation is mostly in oases and 
river valleys. 


Almost all of the limited foreign trade is 
conducted with Russia. About 85 per cent 
of the population lives in the western side 
of the province, adjacent to the Soviet 
Union and separated from China by desert. 


TIBET—Status: Nominally independent; 
under Chinese Communist control. 

Area: 469,294 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 3,000,000. 

Capital: Lhasa (50,000). 

Ruler: The 14th Dalai Lama (Lingerh 
Pamo Téntrup). 

Monetary unit: Sang. 

Exports: wool, live animals, salt, hides, 
borax, tea, musk. 
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ing); Barranquilla, 278,269 (seaport); Call, 


Agricultural products: barley, 
pulse, vegetables. 

Minerals: borax, salt, coal, gold. 

Tibet, north and northeast of the Hi- 
malayas, is the highest country in the 
world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
and having many peaks ranging up to 
more than 25,000 feet. Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet was established in the 18th 
century. The area was invaded by a British 
expeditionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 recognized 
China’s influence and stipulated that 
neither Russia nor Britain should inter- 
fere in Tibet’s affairs. 

Chinese Communist troops invaded the 
area in October, 1950. An agreement signed 
with Communist China in May, 1951, rec- 
ognized the Dalai Lama as spiritual and 
temporal ruler but made Tibet virtually a 
Chinese province. 

The religion and predominant factor in 
Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, a late 
form of Buddhism modified by animism 
and primitive magic. Education is in the 
control of the many monasteries, some of 
which have more than 1,000 monks. A 
large number of the population are lamas, 
mostly celibates. Both polyandry and po- 
lygyny are practiced. 

The climate is extremely variable. Total 
yearly precipitation in most of the country 
is only about 8 inches. 


KWANTUNG—Status: Chinese territory 
under Soviet occupation. 

Area: 1,444 square miles. 

Population (est. 1938): 1,750,000. 

Kwantung, at the southern end of Man- 
churia’s Liaotung peninsula, was leased to 
Russia by China in 1898. The lease was 
transferred in 1905 to Japan, which ad- 
ministered the territory until the end of 
World War II. The Chinese-Soviet treaty 
of 1945 provided for the return of the ter- 
ritory to China and for joint control of 
the naval base of Port Arthur; Dairen was 
to be a free port. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, refused to honor these provisions and 
retained sole control of the area. 

Port Arthur has an excellent ice-free, 
deep-water harbor which gives it great 
strategic importance. Dairen, the principal 
city (pop. 533,696), also has an ice-free 
harbor. Both Dairen and Port Arthur are 
connected with the Manchuria railways. 
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Colombia (Republic) 
(Reptblica de Colombia) 

Area: 439,714 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 12,033,000 (mes- 
tizo 68%; white, 20%; Indian, 7%; Negro, 
5%). 

Density per square mile: 27.4. i 

President: Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
(provisional). 

Principal cities (census 1951)*: Bogota, 


643,187 (capital); Medellin, 329,965 (nin- 
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244,463 (coffee, mining); Cartagena, 110,504 ~ 
(seaport); Bucaramanga, 104,179 (indus- 
trial center). 

Monetary unit: Peso. ae 


Language: Spanish. ete 


Religion: Roman Catholic. it 

* Preliminary figures. 7 hy 
HISTORY. Colombia, nearly nine times the > 
size of New York state, is the only country 
in South America with frontage on both 
the Pacific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
coast was one of the first parts of the 
Americas to be visited by Spanish explorers. 
Darien, the first permanent European set- 
tlement on the American mainland, was 
founded in 1510, Santa Marta in 1525, and 
Bogota in 1538. 


New Granada, as Colombia was called 
until 1861, was comparatively neglected 
during the Spanish colonial era, After win- 
ning independence from Spain during a 
fourteen-year struggle ending in 1824, the 
country established a republic in 1831, in- 
cluding the area that now is Panama. In- 
termittent civil war plagued Colombia un- 
til 1903, when Panamé, with United States 
backing, seceded from the republic. 


The century-old boundary dispute with 
Peru over Leticia almost led to war in 1931, 
but a settlement was arranged through 
the League of Nations in 1934-35. 


Bogota, host at the time to the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States, was swept by a destructive but un- 
successful revolt on April 9, 1948, follow- 
ing the assassination of Jorge Eliécer Gai- 
tan, extremist Liberal leader. The 1949 
presidential election, held on Nov. 27 and 
boycotted by the Liberals, was won by the 
Conservative candidate, Laureano Gdémez, 
who took office on Aug. 7, 1950. Gémez 
returned to office on June 13, 1953, after 
being on leave of absence since Oct. 1951, 
but was immediately ousted in a coup 
d’état led by Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, who became provisional president. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Colombia’s 
president, who appoints his own cabinet, 
is elected every four years and is not eli- 
gible to succeed himself immediately. The 
Senate—upper house of Congress—has 63 
members elected for four years by direct 
vote. The House of Representatives of 123 
members is directly elected for two years. 
All male citizens over 21 may vote. 


A term of military service is compulsory 
for men between twenty-one and thirty. 
The strength of the peacetime army aver- 
ages about 13,000-14,000. With 2,500 per- 
sonnel, the navy has two modern destroy-— 
ers, one sea-going gunboat, three patrol 
craft, two frigates, six river gunboats and 
several launches. An infantry battalion 
and a frigate served in Korea. Ree: 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and technically = 


606 
compulsory. Illiteracy (7 years and over) 
was Officially placed at 37% in 1951. 
By law, 10 per cent of the national budget 
goes for education. In 1951, 14,957 primary 
schools reported enrollment of 931,814 pu- 
pils, 650 high schools 78,124 and 167 
commercial schools 32,405. In addition 
to the national University, founded at 
Bogota, 1572, there are four departmental 
universities and several private ones, 


Because of the former isolation of the 
interior, the language and manners in 
Bogoté are more purely Castilian than 
anywhere else in South America. The white 
race retains its social and economic domi- 
nance over Indians and Negroes, but race 
mixture is steadily reducing its numbers. 
In recent years, notably since adoption of 
a new labor code in 1944, the working 
classes have made important gains, includ- 
ing minimum wages, vacations and holi- 
days, accident and sickness benefits, and 
the protected right of union organization. 


Most of the people live by farming and 
cattle herding, but only a small part of 
the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 
tive means. Colombia’s coffee, the nation’s 
principal crop, is a mild variety that does 
not compete with Brazilian types. Exports 
in 1953 totaled 6,632,000 bags of 132 
pounds each. Other crops include bananas, 
coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, cotton, 
cacao, beans, rice, tropical fruits and, in 
the temperate regions on plateaus and in 
mountain valleys, cereals and potatoes. 
Cattle were estimated at 15,512,000 in Dec. 
1950, according to U. N. statistics. 


The leading manufacturing industries 
are foodstuff processing, textiles and bev- 
erages. In 1953 there were 11,138 indus- 
trial establishments with 182,387 workers 
and annual gross production estimated at 
2,552,318,000 pesos. 

To protect foreign trade balances, the 
government has taken over control of ex- 


ports and imports. Trade statistics, in mil- 
lions of pesos, are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 1,093.4 1,183.1 1,490.3 
Imports 988.8 1,038.4 1,192.1 


Leading exports in 1953 were coffee 
(88%), petroleum (13%) and bananas 
(2%). Leading customers were the U.S. 
(80%), Netherlands Antilles (petroleum 
for refining) (6%) and western Germany 
(5%); leading suppliers, the U. S. (63%), 
western Germany (7%) and Britain (5%). 


Difficult terrain makes Colombia's rail 
and road building costly. Rail mileage was 
put at 1,782 (main-line track) in 1951; 
and improved highway mileage at 12,600. 
Air transit is well advanced, and there are 
4,620 miles of navigable waterways. 


Colombia’s 1954 budget provided for ex- 
penditures of 997,400,000 pesos. The pub- 
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lic debt on Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to 
567,055,667 pesos. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, Through the western half of 
the country, three Andean ranges run 
north and south, merging into one at the 
Ecuadorean border. The eastern half is a 
low, jungle-covered plain, drained by spurs 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, inhabited 
mostly by uncivilized Indians. The fertile 
plateau and valley of the eastern range is 
the most densely populated part of the 
country. 


Rich in minerals, Colombia has the third 
largest oil industry in Latin America (70 
per cent controlled by U. S. interests). Pro- 
duction in 1953 was 39,430,787 barrels. The 
country is also rich in platinum and has 
world-famous emerald mines at Muzo in 
the eastern Andes. Mineral production in- 
cludes gold (1953: 437,295 troy ounces), 
silver (117,383 ounces) and crude platinum 
(exports 1953: 29,901 ounces). 

Colombian forests, covering a large part 
of the country from the western Andes to 
the eastern plain, are a great but little ex- 
Ploited source of wealth. Products include 
vanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, gums 
and balsams, tanning agents, dyewoods, 
hardwoods and rubber. 


Alligators along many of the large rivers 
are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
commercial tortoise shell. 


Although Colombia lies almost entirely 
in the north torrid zone, its climate is 
tempered by prevailing winds and high 
altitudes in the western, mountainous 
area. High temperatures and excessive 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, along 
the coast and in the larger river valleys. 
At Bogota, the mean temperature stays in 
the 50’s every month of the year; annual 
rainfall there is 42 inches. 


Costa Rica (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Costa Rica) 
Area: approximately 19,238 square miles. 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 893,000 


(white and mestizo, 97%; Negro, 2%; In- 
dian, 1%). 

Density pet square mile: 46.4. 

President: José Figueres Ferrer. 

Principal city (census 1950): San José, 
86,909 (capital and only large city). 

Monetary unit: Colén. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (state). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Costa Rica 
was discovered and probably named by 
Columbus in 1502. A Spanish province as 
early as 1530, it proclaimed its independ- 
ence in 1821, and was a member of the 
Central American Union from 1823-38. 


wid a 


_ Aside from boundary disputes with Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s modern. 


history was comparatively tranquil until 


the spring of 1948, when a brief civil war 


_followed congressional annulment of presi- 


dential elections in which Otilio Ulate 
Blanco defeated the Government candi- 


_ date. Leftist-supported government forces 
_ surrendered on April 20, and on May 8 an 


11-man junta took over and a Constituent 
Assembly was elected on Dec. 8, 1948. The 
Assembly met on Jan. 16, 1949, confirmed 
Ulate as president-elect, and, after drafting 
a new constitution, dissolved on Nov. 8, on 
which date Ulate took office. José Figueres 
Ferrer was elected to succeed him in the 
July 1953 elections. 

Under the 1949 constitution the presi- 
dent and one-house Congress of 45 mem- 
bers are popularly elected for terms of 
four years. 

The army was abolished in 1950. There 

is a police force of 1,000 and 700 coast 
guardsmen. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent is the lowest in Cen- 
tral America, with elementary education 
free and compulsory. In 1951 there were 
1,139 primary schools (116,157 pupils) 
and, in 1950, 24 secondary schools and 7 
technical schools. The National University 
is at San José. The English language has 
been taught in all of the primary schools 
since 1944. 

Coffee, bananas, abaca fiber and cacao 
are the basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
culture, which is characterized by the 
prevalence of small land holdings. Cotton, 
sugar cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
potatoes are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
raised mainly for dairying. 

Coffee production totaled 551,300 bags 
of 132 1b. each in 1952-53. 

Manufacturing is virtually limited to 
locally-consumed products. Chief among 
those products are furniture, fine wood- 
work and tobacco. 


Foreign trade data (in millions of U. S. 
dollars) are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 63.41* 713.37* 76.24 
Imports 55.73 67.87 73.67 


* Banana valuation adjusted. 

In 1953 leading customers were the U. S. 
(65%), Germany (10%) and Canada (9%); 
leading suppliers, the U. S. (59%), Ger- 
many (8%) and Britain (8%). Leading ex- 
ports were coffee (44%), bananas (42%) 
and abacd (2%); imports included textiles, 
machinery, vehicles and petroleum pro- 
ducts. 

In 1952 the rail system totaled approxi- 
mately 660 miles; improved. highways, 950 
miles. : 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; _ 
CLIMATE, Most of Costa Rica is elevated 
tableland, from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above” 
sea level, with sharp slopes to the Carib-. 
bean and Pacific. Cocos Island, about 300~ 
miles off the Pacific Coast, is under Costa’ 
Rican sovereignty; although it is mostly 
tropical jungle, it is of potential. strategic 
importance in the defenses of the Panama 
Canal. : 


Gold is the most valuable mineral, al- 
though silver, manganese, mercury and 
sulfur also exist. Oil indications have been 
found in the south. 

The mountain slopes yield such  for- 
est products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- 
hogany and rosewood. Z 


The weather is cool and refreshing in 
the Costa Rican highlands, with average 
temperatures of 68°, and San José is in- 
creasing in importance as a tourist resort. 
Along the coasts, the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 82°. The rainy season is 
usually from April or May to about De- 
cember; rainfall amounts to 70 inches 
yearly on the Pacific coast and more than 
130 on the Atlantic or Caribbean. 


Cuba (Republic) 
(Reptblica de Cuba) 

Area: 44,217 square miles. 

Population (census March 1953)*: 5,814,- 
112 (white and mulatto, 75%; Negro, 24%; 
Mongoloid, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 131.5.* 

President: Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar 
(provisional). 

Principal cities (census 1953)*: Havana, 
783,162 (capital, industrial center); Hol- 
guin, 226,644 (trading center); Camagiiey, 
204,254 (cattle, sugar); Santiago de Cuba, 
166,565 (seaport, mining); Santa Clara, 
144,630 (sugar, mining); Cienfuegos, 99,000 
(sugar port). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY. The histozy of Cuba, largest of 
the many Caribbean islands, began for 
white men with discovery by Columbus on 
his first voyage in 1492. It was a Spanish 
colony until 1898, except for brief British 
occupancy in 1762-63. Open war raged be- 
tween Cuban rebels and Spanish troops 
from 1867 to 1878. Fighting broke out 
again in 1895, and when the United States 
threatened to intervene, Spain felt its na-~ 
tional dignity had been wounded. Strained 
relations between Spain and the U. S. led 
to war when the U. S. battleship Maine 
was blown up in Havana harbor in Feb.,’ 
1898. At the end of the brief Spanish- 
American War, Spain gave up Cuba. “*° 
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Until creation of the Cuban republic in 
1902, the island was ruled by United States 
military authorities. For the first thirty- 
two years of the republic’s life, the United 
States held the right to intervene in any 
crisis—a right which was invoked during 
‘insurrections which occurred in 1906, 1912 
and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
presidency of Gerardo Machado, who was 
ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
presidents tried to rule in the next few 
months; out of this political whirligig 
came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
sergeant to army commander-in-chief. In 
1940 Batista legalized his reign by being 
elected to a four-year presidential term. 
He was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin. Carlos Prio Socarraés won 
the June 1948 elections and took office 
Oct. 10 for a 4-year term. Prio was ousted 
March 10, 1952, however, by Batista, the 
former dictator, who became provisional 
president on April 4. 


GOVERNMENT. Cuba’s president is elected 
for a 4-year term by direct popular vote, 
in which women take part. The Cabinet, 
though named by the president, is respon- 
sible to the Congress—a 54-member Senate 
and a 136-member House, both elected for 
four years. Much Cuban lawmaking is done 
through presidential decree, reviewable by 
the Supreme Court. Cuban politics are 
dominated by personalities, with the result 
that there are frequent shifts in political 
grouping. 


Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished in 1942. The army numbers about 
15,000; the navy, 5,000, manning some 
twenty small coastal craft. The air force 
has 50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases 
and one naval base built in World War II 
at a cost of more than $30,000,000 were 
turned over to Cuba in 1946. However, the 
United States retained its long-held naval 
base at Guantanamo. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. In 1950 there were 17,598 public 
primary schools with 546,984 pupils. Liter- 
acy was estimated at close to 70 per cent. 
The University of Havana, founded in 1721, 
has about 15,000 students. 


Half of the employed are engaged in 
agriculture, which normally accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of the exports. 
Often jolted by fluctuations in the price of 
sugar, of which it produced 5,686,966 
short tons in 1953. Cuba is now seek- 
ing to vary its agricultural production. 
About two-thirds of the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. Other important 
crops are tobacco (1952-53 output: 39,500 


short tons), coffee, cacao, fruits, vegetables, — 
henequen, corn, pineapples and rice. The 
livestock and dairy industry has progressed 
greatly. 


Manufactured products include sugar, 
molasses, syrup, brandy, rum, alcohol, ci- 
gars, cigarettes, cigar boxes, sponges, 
cement, cordage, salt, dressed hides, dairy 
products and canned goods. The leading 
industry is the processing of sugar cane 
and its products. 


Foreign trade is as follows (in millions 
of pesos) : 


1951 1952 1953* 
Exports 786 677 654 
Imports 640 618 490 
* Provisional. 


Leading customers in 1952 were the U.S. 
(61%), Britain (8%) and Japan (6%). The 
U. S. was by far the leading supplier 
(75%). Leading exports were sugar and 
molasses (85%) and tobacco (6%). 


Mainline railroads totaled 3,017 miles in 
1949, plus 7,870 miles of industrial track- 
age, mostly on sugar estates. Improved 
highways totaled 2,320 miles. Domestic 
airlines are operated by the Cuban National 
Aviation Company, a Pan American sub- 
sidiary. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1953-54 
balanced revenue and expenditure at $298,- 
000,000. As of Dec. 31, 1951, the funded 
public debt was $217,700,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Long, narrow Cuba has maxi- 
mum dimensions of 730 by 160 miles, 
and is approximately the same size as 
Pennsylvania. It has mountainous areas in 
the southeast, central area and west, but 
the rest is flat or rolling. The coastline, 
measuring more than 2,100 miles, is in- 
dented by many large bays. Cuba’s numer- 
ous short rivers are of slight importance 
commercially. 


Rich mineral beds, mostly in the eastern 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore 
reserves, estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, 
are 90 per cent held by U.S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to the 
United States. 


Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres of 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woods, 
such as cedar and mahogany, as well as 
fibers, resins and oils. 


The tempering infiuence of the trade 
winds on the island’s tropical climate 
makes Havana’s average temperature 77° 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). The 
dry season lasts from November to April, 
and the warmer wet season occurs there- 
after. Mean annual rainfall at Havana is 
about 50 inches. 


_ Czechoslovakia (Republic) 
7 (Ceskoslovenska Republika) 
Area: 49,330 Square miles (excluding Ru- 


thenia). 

Population (census 1950): 12,339,674 
(1949: Czech, 67.0%; Slovak, 23.7% Ger- 
man, 3.2%; Magyar, 3.2%; Polish, Jewish 
and others, 2.9%). 

Density per square mile: 250.1. 

President: Antonin Zapotocky. 

Premier: Viliam Siroky. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Prague 
(Praha), 932,024 (capital, industrial cen- 
ter): Briinn (Brno), 277,196 (textiles); Os- 
trava (Moravska Ostrava), 183,794 (iron 
and steel products); (1947): Bratislava, 
172,664 (Danube port); Pilsen (Plzen), 
118,152 (Skoda steel works). 

Monetary unit: Koruna. 

Religions (est. 1947): Roman Catholic, 
77%; Czechoslovak Church, 8%; Protes- 
tant, 7%; Greek Orthodox, .5%; Jewish, 
5%; Others and no confession, 7%. 


HISTORY. Few nations have had a more 
tragic history than Czechoslovakia, which 
twice won and lost its independence 
within 30 years. Born out of World War I, 
the young republic was an early victim of 
Nazi aggression in 1938-39. At its rebirth 
in 1945 following World War II, it enjoyed 
a measure of its traditional democracy 
under the shadow of Soviet control. During 
the next three years Czechoslovakia made 
by far the greatest economic progress of all 
the Soviet satellites, but the government 
was subjected to increasing Communist 
pressure, climaxed in the spring of 1948 by 
the Communistsr’ seizure of control and 
the resignation of President Bened. 


It was probably about the 5th century, 
A.D., that the ancestors of the Czechs and 
Slovaks settled in the region of modern 
Czechoslovakia. Slovakia passed under Mag- 
yar domination, but the Czechs founded 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which was among 
the most powerful in Europe for centuries. 
German encroachment began in the 12th 
century and was furthered by the election 
in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian king. 
After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
defeated at the Battle of White Mountain 
in 1620, they were ruled for the next 300 
years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
Czech patriots, notably Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, went abroad to promote support for 
Czech independence, while Czech legions 
fought against the Central Powers. On Oct. 
28, 1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed itself 
a republic; shortly thereafter Masaryk was 
unanimously elected first president. 


Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations, 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, and co-operated closely with 
France. President Masaryk resigned in 
1935, two years before his death at the 


age of elghty-seven, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Eduard Benes. : A URE 


Meanwhile, the German plan of aggres- 
sion was under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger-: 
man minority, led by Konrad Henlein,. 
began demanding autonomy. The govern-. 
ment granted many concessions which, of. 
course, were not enough to suit the Ger- 
mans. The beginning of the end came at 
the Munich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
when France and Britain agreed that the 
Nazis could take the Czech Sudetenland 
on the German border. Dr. Benes resigned 
on October 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
a federal union in the German orbit. The 
Poles, in the meantime, had seized Czech- 
oslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hungary had 
taken areas in Slovakia and Ruthenia. In 
March, 1939, the Nazis set up Slovakia as 
a@ puppet state, declared Bohemia and 
Moravia to be Nazi protectorates, and gave 
Hungary the remainder of Ruthenia. Both 
Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia were occu- 
pied by German troops. 


Fes 


Dr. BeneS organized a government-in- 
exile in London in 1940, with Jan Sramek 
as Premier and himself as President. 
Soon after the government returned to 
Czechoslovakia in April, 1945, Ruthenia, 
the easternmost province, was ceded to 
Russia. On July 3, 1946, Communist Kle- 
ment Gottwald formed a six-party coali- 
tion cabinet. Amid increasing pressure 
from Moscow, Gottwald’s cabinet remained 
in office until the bloodless coup d’état 
of Feb. 23-25, 1948, when the Commu- 
nists seized complete control. President 
Bened stayed on until June 7, when he re- 
signed following parliamentary elections in 
which the Communists and their allies 
were unopposed. Parliament elected Gott- 
wald to the presidency, and Communist 
Antonin Zapotocky succeeded to the pre- 
miership. BeneS died Sept. 3, 1948. On the 
death of Gottwald Mar. 14, 1953, Zapotocky 
became president and Viliam Siroky was 
named Premier. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Czecho- 
slovakia’s Soviet-type constitution, pro- 
mulgated on June 8, 1948, makes the 
800-member unicameral Parliament the su- 
preme organ of the state with control over 
courts and civil service. The government is 
headed by the president, elected by Parlia- 
ment for a seven-year term, and the prime 
minister and his cabinet who are appointed 
by the president but are responsible to 
Parliament. The constitution contains 
nominal guarantees of civil liberties and 
provides that the state shall conduct all 
economic activity in the public interest on 
the basis of a single econcmic plan. Pro-. 
vision is made for limited Slovak autonomy 
under an elected council of 100 members, 

The army, based on a cadre of Czech 
units which fought with the Red Army 


during World War II, has been trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 
zation and armament on its pattern. Esti- 
-mated strength is 300,000, including police. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tiliteracy is low in Bohemia, higher in Slo- 
vakia, and probably less then 2% for the 
whole country. In 1953 there were 9,045 ele- 
mentary schools with 1,030,000 pupils, 
2,745 higher grade schools with 473,000 and 
804 secondary schools with 80,300. Voca- 
tional pupils numbered 113,000. The 17 
institutions of higher learning had 42,000 
students. 


One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the ethnic variety of its population. In 
view of the traitorous role played by Ger- 
man and Hungarian minorities in the dis- 
integration of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39, 
the government decided to expel them 
from the country. Many Hungarians, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain. 


Decrees of the government issued on Oct. 
24, 1945, ordered the nationalization of al- 
most all industrial corporations with more 
than 500 employees. All national resources, 
public utilities, transport, commercial 
banks and insurance companies became 
state property. Other laws enacted April 28, 
1948, nationalized all enterprises employing 
more than 50 as well as concerns of any 
size operating in key industries. 


Distribution of large estates had already 
been accomplished following World War I 
by the 1919 Land Reform Law. 


Approximately 41 per cent of the total 
area is arable, 31 per cent forest, and 15 per 
cent meadows and pastures. Sugar beets 
(1949: 4,466,000 metric tons), wheat (1950: 
1,590,000 tons), corn and high-grade barley 
and hops for beer brewing are cultivated 
in the low-lying areas. In more elevated 
regions, the cultivation of potatoes (1950: 
7,484,000 tons), rye (1,250,000 tons) and 
oats predominates, Higher lands are also 
used for growing fodder crops or for graz- 
ing. In 1951 there were 4,100,000 cattle 
and 3,700,000 hogs and, in 1950, 480,000 
sheep and 640,000 horses. 


The highly developed position of Czech 
industry is important in foreign trade, 
since output far exceeds domestic needs. 
Abundance of coal and presence of iron ore 
give the country a big metallurgical in- 
dustry. Steel production was unofficially 
estimated at 3,667,000 metric tons in 1952. 
The Skoda steel works at Pilsen are one 
of the largest in Europe. 


Other industries are glass, porcelain and 
pottery making, while large forest areas 
provide raw material for the timber, paper 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- 
veloped are the textile industries, including 
cotton, wool, flax and jute production, aud 
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the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a shoe 
factories are at Zlin. 


Foreign trade is now a state monopoly 
managed by government corporations. In 
1950 exports totaled U. S. $800,000,000 and 
imports, $653,000,000. Main destinations 
of exports were the USS.R. 28% and 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria 
21%. Main sources of imports were the 
U.S.S.R. 29% and Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria 26%. Leading exports 
were iron and steel manufactures, ma- 
chinery, textiles, glass and vehicles. 


Czech railroads, totaling 8,200 miles in 
1948, form a direct connection between the 
systems of eastern and western Europe, 
making the country an important com- 
munications center. Highway mileage to- 
taled 39,560. Internal waterways and rivers 
connect Czechoslovakia with the Black Sea 
and the North Sea. 


National budget estimates in recent years 
have been as follows (in billions of kor- 
uny): 


1952 1953 1954* 
Revenue 324.3 435.2 87.8 
Expenditure 323.5 430.9 87.6 


* The koruna was revalued May 30, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
great central European watershed between 
the Baltic, Black and North Seas. Moun- 
tains form several of its boundaries. Many 
of the valleys are made fertile by the 
Danube, Elbe and Vitava (Moldau) rivers 
and their tributaries. 


Most important of Czechoslovakia’s var- 
ied minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 
the principal coal fields in the Ostrava- 
Karvinnaé area, connected with the Polish 
fields of Upper Silesia. Production for the 
year 1952 was estimated at 19,700,000 met- 
ric tons of hard coal and 33,000,000 tons of 
lignite. 


Production of iron ore in 1952 was about 
2,000,000 tons; much ore is imported to 
meet the demands of Czechoslovakia’s 
flourishing iron and steel industry. Excel- 
lent porcelain raw materials, particularly 
Kaolin, are obtained in western Bohemia 
and southern Moravia. Other minerals are 
antimony, gold, magnesite, oil, uranium, 
silver and zinc. 


Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded and 
is one of the richest forest lands in Europe, 
with a high production of lumber. 


At Prague, in Bohemia, the average an- 
nual temperature is 48.2° (29.6° in Janu- 
ary; 66.2° in July) and the average annual 
rainfall is 19.6 inches. The corresponding 
figures for Presov, in eastern Slovakia, are 
46.8° and 25.6 inches. 


Denmark (Kingdom) 
(Kongeriget Danmark) 
ada aoe pare miles. 
opulation (est. Jan. 1, 1953): 4 
(almost entirely Danish). Werte 

etree per square mile: 262.3. 

Sov gn: King Frederick IX. 

Prime Minister: Hans Hedtoft. 

Principal cities (est. 1954): Copenhagen, 
758,300 (capital); Aarhus, 118,900 (ship- 
building); Odense, 104,300 (meat, dairy 
products) ; Aalborg, 82,000 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krone. 

Language: Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 
HISTORY. A tiny nation, Denmark once 
was powerful and feared. After conversion 
of the Danes to Christianity in the 9th and 
10th centuries, Canute the Great, King of 
Denmark, conquered England in 1015. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries, under Kings 
Valdemar I and II, Denmark reached the 
zenith of its power. By the terms of the 
Union of Kalmar in 1397, the nation was 
united with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
left the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
Norway remained united until 1814. In 
the Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
wrong side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
Norway was given to Sweden and Helgo- 
land to Britain in 1814. Denmark lost 
again in 1864 when, after a war with 
Austria and Prussia, it lost Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. 


The country, which had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
neutral in World War I, after which a 
plebiscite returned to it a part of North 
Schleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 
Islands to the United States for $25,000,000. 


On May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den- 
mark signed a ten-year non-aggression pact 
with Germany. Less than a year later, on 
April 9, 1940, Germany invaded neutral 
Denmark. The British countered by oc- 
cupying the Faeroe Islands and Iceland. 
Iceland declared its complete independence 
from Denmark in 1944, thus breaking a 
union which had existed since 1280. 


To save the country from destruction, 
King Christian X accepted the German 
occupation without armed resistance, and 
the Danish policy became one of passive 
resistance against Hitler’s attempts to form 
a “model protectorate.” During 1944-45, 
the Danish underground became increas- 
ingly active and effective. 


Following the German surrender in 1945, 
the Danes quickly took over their govern- 
ment again with Social Democrat Vilhelm 
Buhl as prime minister. Buhl resigned 
when his party lost ground in the national 
elections of Oct. 30, 1945, and Knud Kris- 
tensen formed a new all-Liberal cabinet 
in Nov., 1945. He lost the confidence of the 
Folketing in Oct., 1947, and, after elections 
in which the Social Democrats increased 
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their plurality, Hans Hedtoft was named 
prime minister on Nov. 11, 1947. His party 
won the largest block of seats in the Sep- 
tember, 1950, elections but was forced to 
yield the next month to a Liberal-Consery- 
ative cabinet headed by Erik Eriksen, a 
Liberal. Hedtoft returned to office in Sept., 
1953, with an all-Social Democrat cabinet. 


RULER. Frederick IX, of the house of. 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Glticks- 
burg, born March 11, 1899, became king 
April 20, 1947. In 1985 he married Prin- 
cess Ingrid of Sweden, by whom he has 
three daughters: Margrethe (heiress appar- 
ent, born April 16, 1940), Benedikte (born 
1944) and Anne-Marie (born 1946). The 
King’s uncle is King Haakon VII of Nor- 
way. ‘ : 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1958, Denmark is a he- 
reditary monarchy. Legislative power rests 
jointly with the king and the unicameral 
Folketing of 179 popularly-elected mem- 
bers, two of whom represent the Faeroes 
and two, Greenland. The Folketing is 
elected for four years but is subject to 
earlier dissolution by the king. The con- 
stitution authorizes the transfer of some 
sovereign powers to international organi- 
zations under certain circumstances. The 
cabinet, presided over by the king, who 
designates the prime minister, is the 
highest executive power, handling new 
bills and important measures. 


The lineup in the Folketing (elections 
of Sept. 22, 1953), was Social Democrat 
74, Agrarian Liberal 42, Conservative 30, 
Radical Liberal 14, Communist 8, others 11. 


Military service is compulsory. The army, 
numbering about 12,000, has been re- 
equipped with British assistance. The 
navy has 8 frigates and escort vessels, 
3 submarines, 6 patrol vessels and several 
smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Under the Danish system, schooling is 
compulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most 
part, free. The famous popular high schools 
(folkehdjskoler) for adults number 55, all 
private but assisted by the state, The 
Royal University of Copenhagen, founded 
in 1479, has about 5,700 students and that 
of Aarhus, about 1,550. Elementary, middle 
and secondary schools had 532,184 students 
in 1951. Mlliteracy is practically unknown. 


Social legislation is well advanced and 
provides for medical aid, poor relief, child 
welfare and workmen’s compensation. The 
National Insurance Act requires everyone 
from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved 
sickness benefit society, to which the state 
also contributes. The co-operative move- 
ment is also well organized. ae 

Approximately ninety per cent of the 
land is productive and about three-quar- 
ters is actually farmed. Agrarian reform 
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laws have operated to bring about a large 
number of small holdings. About two-fifths 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals, 
led by barley, mixed grain, oats, rye and 
wheat. Root crops (fodder), potatoes and 
sugar beets also are important. The prin- 
cipal source of exports and of the nation’s 
wealth is dairy farming and the produc- 
tion of bacon and pork (1953: 480,000 met- 
ric tons), butter (173,000 tons), beef and 
veal (187,000 tons), eggs (134,000 tons), 
cheese (87,000 tons) and milk (5,380,000 
tons). Livestock in 1953 included 3,070,000 
cattle, 4,336,000 hogs and 24,251,000 poul- 
try. 

Denmark produces primarily for home 
consumption, though some industrial prod- 
.ucts, such as Diesel motors, are large 
exports. The largest industries are food- 
processing and iron and metal. Others in- 
clude chemical and pharmaceutical, wood 
and paper, clothing, textiles, machinery, 
beverages and leather. 

Trade statistics, in millions of kroner: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 5,793 5,874 6,173 
Imports 6,993 6,645 6,908 


Leading suppliers in 1953 were Great 
Britain (28%), western Germany (18%), 
Sweden (9%) and the Netherlands (7%). 
Chief customers were Great Britain (40%), 
western Germany (11%), Sweden (5%) 
and the U. S. (4%). Leading exports were 
dairy products, largely butter and eggs 
(29%), meat and products (27%), ma- 
chinery (9%) and live meat animals (5%). 
Leading imports included coal, coke, pe- 
troleum and products, machinery, vehicles 
and textiles. 


The Danish merchant marine, one of the 
largest in the world on a per-capita basis, 
had 701 larger ships of 1,529,169 gross tons 
on June 30, 1953. Regular communications 
with foreign countries are mainly west- 
ward by sea. There are Swedish ferry sery- 
ices from Copenhagen to Malmé and from 
Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 


The main land route to the rest of the 
continent is the railway via Padborg and 
Schleswig to Hamburg. Railway mileage 
totals about 3,050, nearly half nationalized. 
Train-ferry services for inter-island com- 
munication are highly organized. Motor 
transport also is well advanced, with about 
35,000 miles of roads. 


Recent public-finance data are as follows 
(in millions of kroner): 


1952-53 1953-54* 1954-55t 
Revenue 2,844 3,282 3,223 
Expenditure 2,828 3,272 3,216 


* Preliminary. + Budget estimate. 


The state debt proper on March 31, 1953, 
was 5,667,000,000 kr., of which 3,909,000,000 
kr. represented the internal debt. 
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NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Denmark, only three miles from 
Sweden at the closest point, consists of 
the Jutland peninsula and the islands in 
the Baltic. The largest islands are Zealand, 
the site of Copenhagen; Fiinen; and far to 
the east, Bornholm. The narrow waters to 
the north are called Skagerrak; and to the 
east, Kattegat. 


The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
short rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
Jutland coast almost without a break. 


Mineral resources are negligible, although 
some coal, granite and kaolin are found 
on the island of Bornholm. Large quanti- 
ties of coal and coke must be imported. 
Peat bogs supply an important source of 
fuel. Forest resources are unimportant. 


The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
hagen but carried on also in the shallow 
fiords and in the deeper waters of the 
Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a basic 
part of the Danish economy. The 1953 
catch of about 328,000 metric tons was 
valued at 205,000,000 kr. 


Denmark’s climate is like that of eastern 
England, but with colder winters and 
warmer summers. The average annual tem- 
perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32° in 
January). Average rainfall is 24 inches; 
thunderstorms are frequent in summer. 


Outlying Territories 

FAEROE ISLANDS—Status: Autono- 
mous part of Denmark. 

Area: 540 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 31,664. 

Capital: Thorshavn (pop. 1950: 5,593). 

Governor general: C. A. Vagn-Hansen. 

Principal products: cod, whale oil, cod 
liver oil, wool, fertilizers, skins and leather. 


This group of 21 islands, lying in the 
North Atlantic about 200 miles northwest 
of the Shetland Islands, joined Denmark 
in 1386 and has since been part of the 
Danish kingdom. The islands were occu- 
pied by British troops during World War 
II, after the German occupation of Den- 
mark. The principal pursuits are fishing 
and sheep grazing. The Faeroes have home 
rule under a bill enacted in 1948; they 
also have two representatives in the 
Danish Folketing. 


GREENLAND—Status: Integral part of 
Kingdom of Denmark. 

Area: 839,782 square miles (almost 85 
per cent glacier). 

Population (est. 1951): 23,642 (native 
except for 1,061 Europeans). 

Capital: Godthaab (second governor’s 
seat, Godhavn). ‘ 

Gevernor general: Poul Hugo Lundsteen. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 56,600,000 
kr.; imports, 41,100,000 kr, Chief exports: 
cryolite, fish, hides and skins, whale- and 
fish oil, marble. 
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Greenland, the world’s largest island, 
was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the Red. 
Danish sovereignty, which covered only the 
west coast, was extended over the whole 
island in 1917. In 1941 the United States 
signed an agreement with the Danish min- 
ister in Washington, placing it under U. S. 
protection during World War II but main- 
taining Danish sovereignty. A definitive 
agreement for the joint defense of Green- 
land within the framework of NATO was 
signed: on April 27, 1951. A large U. S. air 
base at Thule in the far north was com- 
pleted in 1953. 


Under 1953 amendments to the Danish 
constitution, Greenland is part of Den- 
mark and has two representatives in the 
Danish -Folketing. There is a popularly 
elected council. 


Greenland is the world’s only source of 
natural cryolite, important in the manu- 
facture of aluminum. Trade (except cryo- 
lite) is a Crown monopoly. Large deposits 
of lead, zinc and wolfram were found on 
the eastern coast of the island during the 
years 1948-52. 


Dominican Republic 


(Reptblica Dominicana) 


Area: 19,327 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 2,290,800 (mes- 
ee agid mulatto, 70%; white, 15%; Negro, 
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Density a square mile: 118.5. 

President: Héctor Trujillo y Molina. 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Ciudad 
Trujillo, 181,533 (capital; sugar); Santiago 
de los Caballeros, 56,192 (tobacco); San 
Pedro de Macoris, 19,994 (sugar port); 
Puerto Plata, 14,419 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 


Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
* Preliminary. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- 
minican Republic (formerly San Domingo) 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the is- 
land which Columbus named La Espafiola 
(now Hispaniola) when he discovered it 
on his first voyage in 1492. The other third 
is occupied by the republic of Haiti. The 
capital, Ciudad Trujillo, founded in 1496, 
is the oldest white settlement in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


The Dominican Republic was variously 
under Spanish, French and Haitian domi- 
nation until it established its independ- 
ence in 1865 and then plunged into an un- 
stable political history. U. S. Marines occu- 
pied it from 1916 to 1924, when a new 
constitution was adopted. In 1930, Rafael 
Leénidas Trujillo y Molina, an army gen- 
eral, was elected president. In office most 
of the time during the succeeding 22 years, 
he brought about improved irrigation, 
roads, sanitation and schools. His brother, 


Héctor, was elected unopposed to succeed 
him in May 1952. 


The president is elected every five years 
by popular vote in which women take 
part, and he is eligible to be re-elected 
indefinitely. The 21-member Senate and 
the 47-member Chamber of Deputies are: 
also elected for five years. Each of the 
twenty provinces has an appointed gov- 
ernor. 


There is a 12,000-man army and a small 
air force. The navy has 2 destroyers, 9 
frigates and escort vessels and other 
smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. In 1951, there were 2,749 schools 
with 262,499 students. The University of 
Santo Domingo had 2,254 enrolled. The 
illiteracy of the country was estimated at 
38% in 1944. 


Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duces sugar (1952-53: 693,000 short tons), 
coffee (442,000 bags of 132 lb. each), cacao 
(33,070 short tons), tobacco, bananas, rice, 
corn, cassava, beans, sweet potatoes. 


Sugar refining, largely U. S. controlled, is 
the only important manufacture. 


Foreign trade (in millions of pesos) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 118.7 115.0 104.2 
Imports* 75.7 96.9 86.8 


* Includes duty-free merchandise. 


Leading exports in 1952 were sugar 
(45%), coffee (23%), cacao (13%) and 
tobacco (5%). Chief customers were the 
U. S. (46%) and Britain (36%). 'The main 
imports, mostly from the U. S., are cotton 
goods, iron and steel products, chemicals 
and machinery. 


Transit facilities include about 170 miles 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
sugar plantation railway, and more than 
3,000 miles of highway. 


The 1953 budget totaled $89,000,000. The 
Republic’s foreign debt was retired in July, 
1947, and the internal debt was retired in 
1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Crossed 
from northwest to southeast by a moun- 
tain range with maximum elevations ex- 
ceeding 10,000 feet, the country has fertile, 
well-watered land on the northeast side, 
where nearly two-thirds of the population 
lives. The southwest part is arid and with 
poor soil except around Ciudad Trujillo. 
The country has many good harbors. 


There is little range in temperature, 
with mean January average of 74°, and 
August average of 81°. The elevated in- 
terior is cooler than the coastlands. Rain- 
fall occurs for the most part from May to 
November. 


+ Ecuador (Republic) 
se. (RepdGblica del Ecuador) 
ocArea: 104,510 square miles. 
& Population (est. 1952): 3,350,000 (60% 
pure Indian, 25% mestizo, 15% white). 
-. Density per square mile: 32.1. 
President: José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 
_ Principal cities (census 1950): Guayaquil, 
258,966 (chief port); Quito, 209,932 (capi- 
tal); Cuenca, 39,983 (trading center); 
Ambato, 31,312 (commercial center). 
Monetary unit: Sucre. 
Languages: Spanish, Quéchua. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Mostly forested and mountain- 
ous and a little larger than Colorado, 
Ecuador has a long history replete with 
the forceful rule of dictators. The Spanish 
under Francisco Pizarro conquered the 
land in 1582 by defeating the Inca Ata- 
hualpa. The first revolt against Spain oc- 
curred in 1809, but the victory was not 
complete until the Battle of Pichincha on 
May 24, 1822. Ecuador then joined Vene- 
zuela and Colombia in a _ confederacy 
founded by Sim6én Bolivar and known as 
Colombia, but withdrew amicably and be- 
came independent in 1830. The country’s 
subsequent history has been largely one 
of dictatorships, notably under Juan José 
Flores, .Gabriel Garcia Moreno and Eloy 
Alfaro, Since 1900, administrations have 
fallen, usually by force, on the average of 
every two years. Shortly before the 1944 
elections, President Carlos Arroyo del Rio 
was forcibly replaced by José Velasco 
Ibarra, recalled from exile in Colombia. 
Velasco Ibarra, confirmed in office by the 
voters later 1n the same year, followed 
the old pattern by assuming the role of 
dictator in 1946 and suppressing opposi- 
tion. 


Velasco was deposed in Aug. 1947, and 
after three weeks of confusion Carlos Julio 
Arosemena took over as provisional presi- 
dent until Sept. 1, 1948, when Galo Plaza 
Lasso, victor in the June 6 elections, took 
Office. Velasco was returned to office in the 
June 1952 elections. 


For more than a hundred years, Ecuador 
disputed its boundary with Peru, fre- 
quently resorting to arms. After hostilities 
started again in 1941, both nations sub- 
mitted to mediation, and in 1944 Ecuador 
lost: most of the disputed area. The dis- 
pute broke out anew in 1951. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1946 (16th) constitution, Ecuador elects a 
president for four years by direct vote, and 
he is ineligible for further service until at 
1€aSt one term intervenes. The congress is 
bicameral, with a Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. There are 17 provinces and one 
terrttory, the Galapagos Islands (3,029 sq. 
mii}, 650 miles off the coast. 


“*Military service is compulsory at eight- 
@€en. The army numbers 10,000 and 40,000 


reserves. A 1,030-ton training ship and 
several smaller craft make up the navy. 
There is an aviation school at Guayaquil 
and also a naval school at Salinas. To 
strengthen the Panama Canal, the U. S. 
built a base on Galdpagos during World 
War II; it reverted to Ecuador in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free, compulsory and under 
state control, but illiteracy is very high— 
an estimated 60 per cent in 1948. School 
enrollment in 1949-50 was put at 320,931 
in 3,291 public and private primary schools 
and at 27,396 in 156 secondary schools. 
There are universities at Quito (2), Guaya- 
quil and Cuenca, and a law school at Loja. 


Although agriculture is the basis of Ecua- 
dor’s economy, less than 12,000,000 acres 
are devoted to it. Cacao, the chief crop 
(1952-53: 24,436 metric tons) is grown in 
coastal regions and lower river valleys, 
along with rice, sugar cane, coffee, ba- 
nanas, tobacco and cotton. The plateaus 
and mountain valleys are used for grazing 
and dairying, and raising cereals and pota- 
toes. After textiles, one of Ecuador’s main 
industries is the manufacture of Panama 
hats, made of Toquilla straw. 


Foreign trade (in millions of sucres): 


1951 1952 1953* 
Exports 852 1,190 1,130 
Imports 789 870 1,091 


* Provisional. 


“ Chief exports in 1953 were bananas 
(33%), coffee (25%), cacao (20%) and 
rice (10%). Leading customers were the 
U. S. (59%), Japan (7%) and Germany 
(6%); leading suppliers, the U. S. (58%), 
Germany (8%) and Belgium (6%). 


Railway mileage in operation in 1949 was 
698, all nationalized. The principal road 
connects the chief port, Guayaquil, with 
Quito. Highway mileage in 1950 was 5,859, 
of which 2,735 mi. were paved. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Two high and parallel ranges 
of the Andes, traversing Ecuador from 
north to south, are topped by tall volcanic 
peaks. The region between the moun- 
tains and the coast is rich but extremely 
hot and swampy. 


Ecuador mined 23,131 troy oz. of gold 
and 86,600 oz. of silver in 1953. Copper 
and lead are also mined. In 1958, 2,966,700 
barrels of petroleum were produced. 
The country is the world’s chief source 
of light, strong balsa wood, and exported 
4,343 metric tons in 1953. Exports of 
rubber reached a high of 3,035 metric tons 
in 1943; but no exports were reported in 
1953. Dyewood, cinchona bark, kapok and 
vegetable ivory are other products of the 
vast forest. 
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Though Ecuador, as its name implies, 
lies on the equator, its climate ranges from 
tropical and temperate to the Arctic con- 
ditions of its snow-capped peaks. Tem- 
peratures on the coast average 83°; on the 
Andean plateau, about 46° to 70°. The 
Tainy season extends from December 
through April or May. 


Egypt (Republic) 


(Misr) 
Area: approximately 383,000 sq. mi. 
Ep wavon (est. 1953): 21,941,000. 


(194 Egyptian, 95.4%; Arabian, 1.7%; 
Greek, .6%; others, 2.3%). 

Density per square mile: 57.3. 

President provisional): Mohammed 
Naguib. 

Premier: Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Cairo, 
2,100,506 (capital); Alexandria, 925,081 


(chief port); Port Said, 178,432 (Suez Ca- 
nal terminus); Tanta, 139,965 (railroad 
center, Nile delta). 

Monetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E). 


Language: Arabic. 
Religions: Mohammedan, 91%; Chris- 


tian (mostly Copt and Greek Orthodox), 
8%; others, 1%. 


HISTORY. Egypt, half again the size of 
Texas, and the largest and most influential 
of the Arab states, has been an object of 
big-power controversy for centuries. 


Egyptian history dates back to about 
4000 B.c., when the kingdoms of upper and 
lower Egypt, already highly civilized, were 
united. Egypt’s “Golden Age” coincided 
with the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
13th centuries B.c.), during which the em- 
pire was established. Persia conquered 
Egypt in 525 B.c.; Alexander the Great sub- 
dued it in 332 B.c., and then the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B.c., 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, com- 
mitted suicide and Egypt became a Roman 
province. From 641 to 1517 the Arab ca- 
liphs ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took 
it and made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
pire. Napoleon’s armies occupied the coun- 
try from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohammed 

- Ali, leader of a band of Albanian soldiers, 
became Pasha of Egypt, founding the pres- 
ent line of rulers. After completion of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, the French and Brit- 
ish took increasing interest in Egypt. 


British troops occupied Egypt in 1882, 
and British resident agents became its 
actual administrators, though it remained 
under nominal Turkish sovereignty. On 
Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was ended and 
Egypt became a British protectorate. 


Pressure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
Britain to declare Egypt an independent, 
sovereign state on Feb. 28, 1922, although 
the British reserved rights for the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal and the defense 


of Egypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance, all British 
troops and officials were to be withdrawn, 
except from the Suez Canal zone. When 
World War II started, Egypt remained 
neutral. But it early became a strategic 
base for Allied forces, both because of its 
key location for countering German of- 
fenses in North Africa and because of the 
vital importance of the Suez Canal. Brit- 
ish imperial troops finally ended the Nazi 
threat to Suez in 1942 in the battle of 
El Alamein, west of Alexandria. 


British troops were evacuated from Cairo 
and Alexandria in 1946, but Anglo-Egyp- 
tian negotiations for revision of the 1936 
treaty broke down after British refusal to 
recognize Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Egypt brought the 
problem before the U. N. Security Council 
on Aug. 5, 1947, but the Council advised 
resumption of direct negotiations. 


In Oct. 1951, Egypt abrogated the 1936 
treaty and the 1899 agreement on the 
Sudan. Rioting and attacks on British 
troops in the Suez Canal zone followed, 
reaching a climax in Jan. 1952. 


The army, led by Gen. Mohammed Na- 
guib, seized power on July 23, 1952. On 
July 26, King Farouk abdicated in favor 
of his infant son. Naguib took over the 
premiership on Sept. 7, 1952, and promised 
far-reaching reforms. The monarchy was 
abolished and a republic proclaimed on 
June 18, 1953, with Naguib holding the 
posts of both provisional president and 
premier. He relinquished the latter post 
on April 18, 1954, to Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
leader of the ruling military junta. An 
agreement was reached with Britain on 
July 27, 1954, on broad terms for evacua- 
tion of the Suez Canal zone. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. A new 
constitution is to be drafted during a 3- 
year transitional period beginning in 1953, 
after which a popular referendum will be 
held to choose between a presidential and 
a parliamentary form of republican gov- 
ernment. Under the former constitution 
the bicameral parliament had a senate of 
177 members, two-fifths of whom were ap- 
pointed by the king and the rest popularly 
elected for 10 years (half renewable every 
five years); and a Chamber of Deputies of 
319 members popularly elected by univer- 
sal male suffrage for five years unless 
Sooner dissolved by the king. 


Under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
the peacetime strength of British troops 
in the Suez Canal zone was set at 10,000, 
with 400 air force personnel, but no limit 
was set in time of war or international 
emergency. Military service for Egyptians:is 
compulsory. The Egyptian army, strength- 
ened and modernized during World War 
I, has about 160,000 men, including police 
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vunits under military control. The air force 

has about 150 combat planes, and the navy 

; 0 frigates, 2 fleet minesweepers and other 
maller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
-Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 12. In 1950-51 there were 6,583 
jelementary schools with attendance of 
1,332,548, and 177. secondary schools 
with 126,176 students. The University 
-Mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo (founded A.D. 
972), is the chief theological seminary of 
the Moslem world. The University of Fuad 
I in Cairo (founded 1908), the University 
of Farouk I in Alexandria (founded 1943) 
and the University of Ibrahim I had a 
total of 33,706 students in 1951-52. Dliter- 
acy is extremely high, being placed at 88% 
in the latest estimate (1937). 


‘The majority of the people are Sunni 
Moslems. The Christians are mainly Copts 
with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 
‘and Maronite sects. The population divides 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) and 
‘townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley 
between Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center 
is Alexandria), French, British and Ital- 
fans. The density of population in the 
small inhabited area in the Nile valley and 
‘delta (about 13,600 sq. mi.) is far greater 
than that of either the Netherlands or 
Belgium. 


Agriculture is the chief industry, en- 
gaging more than half the population. 
Only about 3.5 per cent (8,600,000 acres) 
of the total area is arable, and only about 
6,000,000 acres are actually under cultiva- 
tion, almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
delta. More than half the cultivated area 
comprises farms of less than 20 acres. Irri- 
gation is indispensable to agriculture; the 
Aswan reservoir above the first cataract of 
the Nile holds up to 5,500,000,000 cubic 
meters of water and that of Gebel Aullfa, 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,000,000,000 
cubic meters. In the delta and in middle 
Egypt, where perennial or canal irrigation 
is possible, two or three crops a year can 
be grown. The chief cash crop is cotton, of 
which Egypt is one of the world’s leading 
, producers, 


«Production statistics for 19538 were as 
follows: wheat, 1,547,000 metric tons; 
‘maize, 1,834,000 tons, rice (paddy), 652,- 
1600 tons; sugar, 206,000 tons; cotton (lint) 
(1952-53), 425,700 tons. 


-acOther crops include beans, garden crops, 
dates and grapes. The pastoral industry is 
‘relatively unimportant except to the Bed- 
“oulns in the eastern desert. 


os Industry includes sugar refining, cotton 
giniing, cement manufacture, milling and 
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pottery, soap and perfume making. The 
Sugar Company of Egypt holds a monopoly 
on the sugar refining industry. 

Foreign trade statistics (in millions of 
Egyptian pounds) are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953* 

Exports 203.1 145.1 137.4 

Imports 242.1 223.1 175.2 
*Provisional. 


In 1953, Egypt’s chief customers were 
France (13%), India (12%), Britain (11%) 
and Italy (7%). Leading suppliers were 
the U. S. (16%), western Germany (10%), 
Britain (10%) and France (9%). Raw 
cotton (86%) was the chief export. 


Imports included wheat, petroleum, ferti- 
lizers, iron and steel products, textiles and 
machinery and vehicles. 


Navigable throughout its course in 
Egypt, the Nile is used largely as a means 
of cheap transport for heavy goods. The 
principal port is Alexandria. Railways link 
Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly 
every town in the delta, The merchant 
marine had 65 ships (100 tons and over), 
aggregating 109,984 gross tons, on June 
80, 1958. Cairo is a major airport. 


Budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1953-54 balanced revenue and expenditure 
at £E208,000,000. The public debt was 
£E208,000,000 on Feb. 28, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOUROES; 
CLIMATE. Egypt, at the northeast corner 
of Africa, is a very rough square, with the 
historic Nile flowing northward through 
its eastern third. On either side of the Nile 
valley are desert plateaus, spotted with 
oases. In the north, toward the Mediter- 
ranean, plateaus are low, while south of 
Cairo they rise to a maximum of 1,015 feet 
above sea level. At the head of the Red Sea, 
at the northeast corner of Egypt, is the 
triangular Sinai peninsula, between the 
Suez Canal and Palestine. 


The Nile delta starts 100 miles south of 
the Mediterranean and fans out to a sea 
front of 155 miles between Alexandria and 
Port Said. From Cairo north, the Nile 
branches into many streams, the principal 
of which are the Damietta and the Ro- 
setta, Joined by a network of canals. 


The most important minerals are manga- 
nese ore (1952: 209,200 metric tons), phos- 
phate (1952: 527,100 tons) and petro- 
leum (1953: 15,700,000 barrels). Gold, iron 
ochres, nickel, sodium carbonate, sulfate 
talc and tungsten also are mined. 


Egypt has no forests. Total value of fish- 
ery products is about £H2,000,000 annually, 
representing @ catch of about 50,000 metric 
tons. 


Except for a narrow belt on the Medi- 
terranean, Egypt lies in an almost rainless 


area, in which high daytime temperatures 
fall quickly at night. The mean tempera- 
ture at Cairo varies between 53° in Jan- 
uary and 84° in July; at Alexandria, be- 
tween 57° in January and 81° in July. 
South of Cairo, pure desert conditions pre- 
vail; at Aswan the mean maximum tem- 
perature is 118°. 


SUEZ CANAL. The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
territory between the Arabian Desert and 
the Sinai peninsula, is an artificial water- 
way about 100 miles long between Port 
Said on the Mediterranean and Suez on 
the Red Sea. Construction work, directed 
by the French engineer Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, was begun April 25, 1859, and the 
canal was opened Nov. 17, 1869. The cost 
was 432,807,882 francs. The concession {s 
held by a French company, Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, in 
which the British government holds 295,- 
026 out of a total of 652,932 shares. The 
concession expires Nov. 17, 1968, when it 
will revert to the Egyptian government. 
An agreement signed March 7, 1949, pro- 
vided for greater Egyptian participation in 
Management and profits. On the board 
of management of the canal are 1 Dutch, 
1 American, 5 Egyptian, 16 French and 
9 British directors. 


SUEZ CANAL STATISTICS 


Year Ships Net Tonnage Receipts 

1950 11,751 81,795,523 £E26,700,500 
1951 11,694 80,356,338 £E£26,160,000 
1952 12,168 86,137,037 £E£26,729,900 
1953 12,731 92,905,439 £E28,901,200 


In 1953, 33.7% of the tonnage was Brit- 
ish, 15.0% Norwegian, 9.1% French, 8.6% 
Panamanian and 5.4% Liberian. Over 50% 
of the goods traffic of the canal consisted 
'of crude petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN — Status: 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. 

Area: 967,500 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 8,766,000. 

Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1948: 71,400). 

Governor General: Sir Robert Howe. 

Prime Minister: Ismail el-Azhari. 
- Foreign trade (1953): exports, ££44,418,- 

754 (41% to Britain); imports, £E50,682,- 
290 (42% from Britain). Chief exports: cot- 
ton (60%), cottonseed, gum arabic. 

Agricultural products: cotton (seed) 
(1952-53: 79,850 metric tons), cottonseed, 
millet, sesame, wheat, peanuts. 

Minerals: gold, salt. 

Forest product: gum arabic (exports 
1951: 41,087 metric tons). 


About one-fourth the size of Europe, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan extends from north 
to south about 1,200 miles and west to 
east about 1,000 miles. Before the revolt 
against Egyptian rule by the Arabized 
tribes under Mohammed Ahmed (the 
Mahdi) in 1882-84, the region was known 


as Egyptian Sudan. Since its reconquest 
by the Anglo-Egyptian expeditions of 
1896-98, it has been known by its present 
name. iat, 


Under the _ self-government statute 
promulgated March 31, 1953, executive 
power is exercised by the governor gen- 
eral, nominated by the British government 
and confirmed by Egypt. He is advised by 
the prime minister and a cabinet of from 
10 to 15 Sudanese members. Legislative 
power is exercised by a bicameral parlia- 
ment composed of a senate of 50 members, 
partly elected and partly appointed, and a 
chamber of deputies of 78 elected mem- 
bers. Certain defense and external relations 
matters are reserved to the governor gen- 
eral. The promulgation of the statute was 
preceded by an Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
on Feb. 12, 1953, which recognized the 
right of the Sudanese people freely to de- 
termine their political status at the end 
of a 3-year transitional period following 
election of a new parliament. The election, 
held in. Nov.-Dec., 1953, resulted in a 
victory for the pro-Egyptian National 
Unionist party and its leader, Ismail el- 
Azhari, was named prime minister on Jan. 
6, 1954. 


The northern part of the country is 
peopled by Arabic-speaking Moslems, while 
in the backward south negroid pagan tribes 
predominate. Long-staple cotton, the chief 
export crop, is grown under irrigation in 
the Kassala and Tokar areas of the north 
and in narrow strips along the main Nile. 
Durra, peanuts, corn and oilseeds are grown 
elsewhere. Livestock raising is the occupa- 
tion of most of the population. Most of 
the world’s gum arabic comes from the 
semi-arid Kordofan area of the western 
Sudan; the southern forests are rich in 
fibers and tannins. Salt is produced at 
Port Sudan, and gold deposits are worked 
at Gebeit, near the Red Sea. 


There are two trunk railways, one con- 
necting Sudan with Egypt and the other 
affording access to the chief port, Port 
Sudan, on the Red Sea. 


The northern region is a continuation 
of the Libyan Desert. The southern region 
is fertile, abundantly watered and, in 
places, heavily forested. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Nile, all of 
whose great tributaries are partly or en- 
tirely within its borders. The highest ele- 
vation is a mountain range parallel to the 
Red Sea, with heights of 4,000 to over 
7,000 feet. 


The whole country lies within the trop- 
ics and has an exceedingly hot climate— 
greatest in the central area and least in 
the desert zone, where the temperature 
range is large. At Khartoum the mean 
annual temperature is 80° and rainfall 5 


inches. 
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»200,000. Menelek II, who ascended the throne in 
. Density per square mile: 61.4. 1889, brought Ethiopia under single rule, 
vy Principal eities (est, 1938): Tallinn, 146,- and his forces finished off a five-year Ital- 


400 (capital); Tartu, 60,100 (university jan attempt at invasion with a great mas- 


een): es Aba Ge ore: Verity sacre at Aduwa on March 1, 1896. There- 
nguage: Estonian - 2 i Eng- 
Religions: Lutheran, 18%; Greek Ortho- ter, Ethiopia moved in the orbit of Eng 


dox, 19%; others, 3%. land Speer i as as we 
Born out of World War I, this small The defeat a uwa was not forgotte 

Baltic state enjoyed two short decades of Py Italy which, after creating bar. Bases 

independence before it was absorbed again incidents, invaded Ethiopia on 3 ae 

by its powerful neighbor, Russia. In the despite the threat of League of Nations 


: baba fell on May 5, 1936, 
thirteenth century, the Estonians had been ‘sanctions. Addis A 
conquered by the Teutonic Knights of nd Ethiopia was amalgamated with Italian 


Germany, who reduced them to serfdom. Somliland and Eritrea into Italian East 
In 1521, the Swedes took over, and the Africa. 


power of the German (Balt) landowning World War II brought early liberation; 
class was curbed somewhat. But after 1721, Ethiopia, in fact, was the first of the Axis- 
when Russia succeeded Sweden as the rul- occupied nations to be retaken by the 
ing power, the Estonians were subjected to Allies, British and Ethiopian troops recon- 
‘a double bondage—the Balts and the tsar- quered the country in 1941, with the final 
“ist officials. The oppression lasted until Italian surrender occuring on Nov. 27. 
the closing months of World War I, when During a transition period thereafter, the © 
Estonia finally achieved independence. nation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopian 
Shortly after the start of World War II, control. Under an agreement signed on 
the nation was occupied by Russian troops Jan. 31, 1942, British troops quit the coun- 
and was incorporated as the 16th republic try except for stipulated border areas. The 
-of ‘the U.S.S.R. in 1940. Germany occupied latter were evacuated in Aug., 1948. 
~ the nation from 1941 to 1944, when it was 
retaken by the Russians. Most of the na- After the war, the baa rappel Shey perc id 
tions of the world, including the U.S. and ™O0dernization program in agriculture, in- 
4 dustry and education. Irredentist claims to 
aon v a hao mA Ag ae rk ipsts) the the ex-Italian colonies and former Ethi- 
See pees yO. OF. Ssyonta, opian provinces, Eritrea and Somaliland, 
ee began to be voiced in 1946, In December, 
1950, the U. N. General Assembly voted to 
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Gos : federate Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 

Ethiopia (Kingdom) sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown, federa- 
(Abyssinia) tion was effected Sept. 15, 1952. 

Area: 350,000 square miles.* GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Emperor 


Population (est. 1951): 15,000,000* (Abys- Haile Selassie I was born July 17, 1891, 


Bon. [Amhara], 20%; Galla, 50%; others, crowned king on Oct. 7, 1928, and emperor 
Oj}. 


Density per sauare mile: 42.9.* on Nov. 2, 1930, His eldest son, the crown 
Ruler: i cecer Halle Selassie I. prince and heir apparent, is Asfa Wassan, 
Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen born on July 27, 1916. The emperor directly 
Endalkatchau. controls the government, though there 


Principal cities (est. 1951): Addis Ababa, now is a Council of Ministers, a Senate 
400,000 (capital); Harar, 45,000 (coffee); and a Chamber of Deputies. All members 


Dessie, 35,000 (grain center); Dire Dawa, are appointed by the monarch, however. 
30,000 (railway workshops). “i i : 


: In wartime, military service is compul- 
ee hae hen son sory. The small Ethiopian standing army 
Religions: Copt (Christian), Mohamme- 1S equipped and trained by a British milli- 

dan. tary mission. A small Ethiopian force was 
* Excluding Eritrea. dispatched to Korea in 1951. 


HISTORY. The historic origins of the SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Ethiopian state are unknown, but the The education system is extremely back- 
“Yoyal family traces its origin (about 1,000 ward. Foreign missions or the government 
B.c.) to the Queen of Sheba and to Men- maintain schools in the principal towns, 
elek, King Solomon’s first son. Chris- and several secondary schools have been 
tianity was introduced about a.p. 330, and set up. There were 399 primary schools 
After, the Arab conquest of northern Africa with 51,579 pupils in 1951-52 and 11 secon- 
in, the 7th century, Ethiopia was more or dary schoois with 2,170. Mlliteracy is esti- 
.ls8 "cut off from the outside world fer a mated at 70%. The Coptic Church (Chris- 
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tian), with its numerous priests, exercises 
powerful influence and owns much Ethio- 
pian land. It became independent of the 
Coptic Archbishop of Alexandria in 1946. 
Moslems, numerous in frontier regions, 
have their religious center at Harar. 


Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 
The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, hemp, vege- 
tables, coffee and teff (the common bread 
grain). The country’s inadequate transport 
system, however, makes crop. growing 
largely a local industry. 


The country grazes several million cat- 
tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses and 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals 
and mounts. There is little manufacturing 
except for small native industry, although 
the Italians built some industrial plants 
during their five-year occupation. 

Recent trade data (for years beginning 
Dec. 11, in millions of Ethiopian dollars) : 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Exports * 116.8 106.5 169.4 
Imports 104.6 115.2 137.9 


* Excluding specie. 


Chief exports in 1951-52 were coffee 
(47%), hides and skins (14%) and oilseeds 
(138%). Major imports were cotton piece 
goods, machinery, sugar and salt. 

The 486-mile track from Addis Ababa to 
Djibouti in French Somaliland is Ethi- 
opia’s only rail outlet and its principal 
trade route. Motorable roads, non-existent 
until about 1925, now total 5,000 miles. 


The 1951-52 budget estimated revenue 
at Eth. $103,000,000 and expenditure at 
Eth. $62,100,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Over its main plateau-land, 
Ethiopia has several high mountains. 
Most of the many rivers are rapid, 
not navigable, and flow into the Nile. The 
Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
and flows in a great semicircle east, south 
and northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
chief reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in the 
northwestern part of the plateau. 


Gold, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is Ethi- 
opia’s main mineral. Platinum also is 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other 
minerals are rock salt, clnnabar, copper, 
iron, mercury, mica, potash and sulfur. 
Oil deposits are believed to exist, and all 
drilling rights have been sold to the Sin- 
clair Refining Company of the U. S. 

Ethiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
escapes a torrid climate because of its 
elevation, although the lowlands are hot. 
The mean annual range of temperature is 
between 60° and 80°, although Alpine con- 
ditions prevail in the higher mountains. 
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Rainfall at Addis Ababa is about 50 inches 
annually. 


ERITREA—Status: Federated with Ethi- 
opia. ra 
Area: 47,875 sq. mi. 
Population (est. 1950): 1,100,300. 
Capital: Asmara (population: 117,000). 
Sovereign: Haile Selassie I. 
Chief Executive: Ato Tedla Bairu. 
Agricultural Pees: coffee, barley, to- 
bacco, sesame, hides, skins. 
Minerals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 
Sea product: pearls. 


The first Italian inroad into Eritrea 
came in 1870 when the port of Assab and 
adjacent territory were bought from a na- 
tive sultan; with British approval, Italian 
troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By a de- 
cree of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 
colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea became 
a part of Italian East Africa. British and 
Indian troops captured Asmara on Apr. 1, 
1941, and Massaua a week later; the area, 
reduced to its pre-1936 borders, then came 
under British military administration. The 
U. N. General Assembly on Dec. 2, 1950, 
adopted a plan for federation of an auton- 
omous Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown, fed- 
eration becoming effective Sept. 15, 1952. 


As an autonomous, self-governing area, 
Eritrea has its own elected assembly which 
selects the chief executive. It is also rep- 
resented in the Ethiopian parliament. 
Matters reserved to the Ethiopian govern- 
ment include defense, foreign affairs, 
foreign trade, finance and communications. 


The principal native elements are the 
Ethiopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- 
nic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- 
ples in neighboring Ethiopia. Irrigation is 
essential in the coastal plains, and agri- 
culture is practiced largely on the in- 
terior plateau (average elevation: 6,500 ft.) 
where the climate is suitable for Euro- 
pean settlement. 


Along the coast, the climate is exces- 
sively hot and humid, especially in June, 
September and October; mean annual 
temperature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
mometer often rises to 120° in summer, 
and rainfall is less than 8 inches a year. 
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Finland (Republic) 
(Suomen Tasavalta) 

Area: 130,160 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 4,168,000 
(Finnish, 91% ; Swedish, 9%). : 

Density per square mile: 32.0. : 

President: Juho K. Paasikivi. 

Premier: Ralf Toerngren. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1952): Hel- 
sinki, 386,301 (capital); Turku (Abo), 104,- 
996 (seaport, shipbuilding); Tampere, 103,- 
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159 (textiles, paper) Lahti, 45,587 (glass, 
lumber); Pori, 44,604 (timber). 
onetary unit: Markka (FM). 
anguages: Finnish, Swedish. 


Religions (1949): Evangelical Lutheran, 
91%; Greek Orthodox, 2%; others, 1%. 


HISTORY. The Finns, a people of pos- 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled their 
Montana-sized area about A.D. 100. King 
Eric IX of Sweden conquered them about 
1155 and introduced Christianity. Under 
Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 years, 
the Finns retained considerable autonomy 
and were given their own parliament in 
the 17th century. 


Political pressure growing out of the 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 to 
cede Finland to Russia, which gave the 
Finns a constitution and set them up as a 
grand duchy. Out of the chaos and com- 
plexities of World War I, the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in 
1918 between “Reds” and “Whites” led by 


. Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim, Finland 


emerged as a republic in 1919. A year later 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo area 
with its ice-free Arctic port. 


For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous except for 
vigorous suppression of Communists and a 
bloodless rightist uprising in 1932. In 
Nov., 1939, however, Russia attacked Fin- 
land to enforce territorial demands. The 
sturdy Finns stood off large-scale Red 
Army assaults for 105 days, but finally lost 
and ceded to Russia 10 per cent of the 
nation’s area, including the Karelian isth- 
mus. Under German pressure and some- 
what in a spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 1941— 
and lost again. 


Baron Mannerheim (who had led Finnish 
forces in both wars with the U.S.S.R.) 
became president in 1944, at a time when 
German defeat seemed inevitable. Finland 
severed relations with Germany on Sept. 2, 
signed an armistice and concluded a pro- 
visional peace treaty with Britain and 
Russia, Sept. 19. The U. S. had not de- 
clared war on Finland. 


Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became 
premier on Nov. 11, 1944, and when Man- 
nerheim resigned because of illness on 
March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was elected by the 
Diet to fill the unexpired presidential term. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, 
Yeader of the new Socialist Unity Party, 
advoeating cooperation with Communists. 


The Communists and their allies lost 
ground in the July, 1948, parliamentary 
election and on July 29, Karl August 
Fagerholm formed a Social Democrat gov- 
ernment in which the leftist bloc was not 
represented. Paasikivi was re-elected for a 
full 6-year term in Feb., 1950, and on Mar. 
i7\‘Fagerholm was succeeded as premier by 
Urho>Kekkonen at the head of a centrist 


minority cabinet. The Communists re- 
trieved part of their losses in the July, 
1951, parliamentary elections. Kekkonen 
was succeeded on Nov. 17, 1953, by Sakari 
S. Tuomioja. After the Mar. 1954 elec- 
tions, Swedish party leader Ralf Toerngren 
formed a coalition cabinet on May 5, 1954. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1919 constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional representation 
system for three-year terms. The presi- 
dent, normally chosen for six years by an 
electoral college of 300 members nomi- 
nated by the people, acts through his 
Cabinet headed by the prime minister. 
Suffrage is universal. Because of the many 
political parties, government usually is 
carried on by a coalition, with frequent 
cabinet changes, 


Party standing in the Diet after the 
elections of March 1954 was as follows 
(1951 standings are shown in parentheses) : 
Social Democrats, 54 (53); Agrarian, 53 
(51); Communists, 43 (45); Conservatives, 
24 (26); Swedish People’s party, 13 (15); 
National, 13 (10). 


The Swedish-populated Aland islands 
have an autonomous status under a stat- 
ute passed in Oct. 1951. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty became effective Sept. 15, 1947; it 
confirmed the de facto cession to the 
U.S.S.R. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri and 
the Karelian region and also of the Pork- 
kala-Udd area west of Helsinki for use as 
a Soviet naval base. Finland was to pay 
reparations of $300,000,000 in kind (re- 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
1948) over a period of eight years from 
Sept. 19, 1944. Reparations payments were 
completed in Sept. 1952. 


The treaty limited Finnish defense forces 
to the following strengths: army, 34,400 
personnel; navy, 4,500 personnel and a 
tonnage of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 per- 
sonnel and 60 aircraft. The possession of 
bombers, submarines, atomic weapons and 
motor torpedo boats is prohibited. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is very low (less than 1% beyond 
the age of 15). Education is compulsory 
from 7 to 15. In 1952 there were 6,354 ele- 
mentary schools with 517,401 students and 
845 secondary schools with 99,899 pupils. 
There are three regular universities, of 
which Helsinki has the largest enrollment 
(8,254 in 1952). 


Only about 3 per cent of the land is un- 
der cultivation, and about 5 per cent in 
grassland. The chief crops (with estimated 
1953 production in metric tons) are oats, 
925,493; barley, 310,075; rye, 138,051; pota- 
toes, 1,397,239. Grazing lands are exten- 
sive. In 1953 there were 1,156,059 cattle, 
997,607 sheep, 434,365 hogs and (1952) 
124,952 reindeer, 
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The leading Finnish manufactures are 
wood and paper (about one-third the total 
value), food, luxury items, machinery and 
textiles. Following the cession of the Ka- 
relian isthmus and the city of Viipuri to 
the U.S.S.R., Finland lost valuable manu- 
facturing areas. Helsinki is the principal 
industrial center. 


Trade statistics, in billions of markkas: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 199.19 164.96 131.55 
Reparations* 12.40 8.22 brie 
Imports 155.44 182.08 121.86 


* Included in export totals. 


Leading exports in 1953 were wood and 
wood products (40%), wood pulp (17%) 
and paper and products (20%). Leading 
suppliers were the U.S.S.R. (21%), Britain 
(16%), western Germany (8%) and Poland 
(7%). Chief customers were the U.S.S.R. 
(25%), Britain (22%), the U.S. (7%) and 
western Germany (7%). 

According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine on June 30, 1953, had 342 
ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 620,- 
947 gross tons. The numerous lakes, many 
joined by canals, are busy transport routes. 
About 40,000 vessels and 18,000 timber rafts 
use the canals annually. There were ap- 
proximately 39,100 miles of road in 1952. 
Railway mileage in 1954 totaled 3,136, 
almost entirely nationalized. 

Recent public finance data are as follows 
(in billions of markkas): 


1952 1953 1954* 
Revenue . 205.0 223.8 183.2 
Expenditure 204.2 221.2 183.1 


* Budget estimate. 
The total public debt was estimated at 
132,915,000,000 FM on Dec. 31, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Finland stretches 700 miles from 
the Gulf of Finland on the south to Soviet 
Petsamo, north of the Arctic Circle. Off the 


southwest coast are the Aland Islands (ap- 
proximately 300), controlling the entrance 
to the Gulf of Bothnia. Finland has more 
than 60,000 lakes. Of the few rivers, only 
the Oulu (Ulead) is navigable to any im- 
portant extent. 

Finland has no coal or oil, and many of 
its ore deposits are remote from transpor- 
tation. Finland’s sulfide ore (production in 
1953: about 1,055,000 metric tons) is 4 per 
cent copper, 26 per cent sulfur and 27 
per cent iron, with some zinc, cobalt, gold 
and silver. Limestone, soapstone and red 
granite deposits are extensive, and uranium 
deposits are believed to exist. Wood and 
peat are the only natural fuels. 


More than a third of Finland is covered 
with high quality timber, the nation’s 
richest natural resource. Timber produc- 
tion in 1953 totaled about 870,000 stand- 
ards; cellulose, 1,131,000 metric tons; me- 


chanical pulp, 188,000 tons; paper, 714,000 
tons; cardboard, 197,000 tons. wt 


Finns have fished for centuries, not com-. 


mercially, but for domestic consumption. 
Freie 1952 catch was about 24,000 metric 
ns. 


Finland’s long severe winters are mod- 
erated somewhat along the coast by pre- 
vailing southwest winds, but the summer 
lasts only about two and a half months. 
Southerly Finnish ports are icebound part 
of the year. Rainfall is light, with the 
driest months from May to September. 


France (Republic) 


(République Frangaise) 

Area: 212,741 square miles. 

Population (est. Jan. 1, 1954): 42,995,- 
000. (1946: French, 94.2%; others, 5.8%). 

Density per square mile: 202.1. 

President: René Coty. 

Premier: Pierre Mendés-France. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Paris, 2,800,- 
000 (capital); Marseille, 700,000 (chief 
port); Lyon, 470,000 (silk, metal manufac- 
ture); Toulouse, 285,000 (tobacco; com- 
mercial center); Bordeaux, 250,000 (wine; 
seaport); Nice, 235,000 (resort center); 
Nantes, 210,000 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Franc. 

Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; 
Protestant and others, 2.5%. 


HISTORY. France was ancient Gaul when 
Caesar conquered a part of it in 57-52 
B.c.; for several centuries thereafter it was 
bound to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
century A.D., it was overrun by the Franks 
and other barbarian tribes. Between 768 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Frankish 
empire covering most of Western Europe, 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to the 
throne in 987, his kingdom comprised only 
the region around Paris. For more than 
300 years the Capets struggled to unify the 
many feudal fiefs. 

Philip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
first of the House of Valois, took the throne 
in 1328. Soon thereafter began the Hun- 
dred Years’ War (1338-1453), the struggle 
over England’s bid to seize the French 
crown. The English won at Crécy in 1346 
and at Agincourt in 1415, but were de- 
feated at Orléans in 1429 by the French 
forces led by Joan of Arc. Cruel persecu- 
tion of French Protestants, the Hugue- 
nots, was followed by civil war and then 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598, by which the 
Huguenots received complete religious 
freedom from Henry IV, first of the Bour- 
bons. 

Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. Extraya- 
gance, however, forced Jouis XVI to strug- 
gle with the problem of taxation at a time 
when the forces of revolution were coming 
to a head among France’s lower and in- 


tellectual classes. The French Revolution, 
of world significance for its impact on 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789. Louis 
_ .sXVI was deposed in 1792 and executed the 
i next year. Then came the Reign of Terror 
| as the revolution swung to excess, the 
_ »-Directory from 1795 to 1799, and the Con- 
- sulate from 1799 to 1804, after which 
Napoleon was proclaimed emperor. Mean- 
while, French armies were engaged on all 
sides, spreading French hegemony over 
-most of western and central Europe. The 
final downfall came at Waterloo on June 
18, 1815. 

The restored Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 
reigned until 1824 and was succeeded by 
his reactionary brother, Charles X, who 
‘was overthrown in the revolution of 1830. 
His successor, Louis Philippe, was unseated 
in 1848; and succeeded by Napoleon’s 
nephew, Louis. Inaugurated president of 
the Second Republic in 1848, Louls Napo- 
leon became emperor as Napoleon III in 
1852 but abdicated after France’s defeat 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
The resultant conflict between republicans 
and monarchists was resolved by the adop- 
tion of a republican constitution in 1875, 
which established the Third Republic to 
replace the provisional Republic set up in 

~ 1871. 


~ Victorious with the Allies in World War 
I under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
France emerged as the dominant power on 
the continent. From 1919 on, its aim was 
to keep Germany weak through a system 
of military alliances and by maintaining 
a strong French army. 


The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
France was weakened by economic and 
political instability, with many short-lived 
cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
with the full national energy bent toward 
war. The Third French Republic, permit- 
ting political freedom, bickered and argued 
away its years. The leftist ‘‘Popular Front” 
coalition cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-37) 
and Camille Chautemps (1937-38) were 
succeeded by the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist cabinet under Edouard Daladier, 
one of the men of Munich. 


Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place on 
March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May, 
,1940, Hitler’s armies finally poured into 
;France and on June 16, the reins of gov- 
_f£rnment fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain, who opposed continuation of the 
war. An armistice with Germany was signed 
“June 22, dividing France into occupied 
and unoccupied zones. The Third Republic 
was: ‘voted out of existence on July 10 by 
ithe:National Assembly at Vichy, and Un- 

> Sceupied (Vichy) France became totali- 
iftarian, with Pétain as chief of state. 


Abs _Meanwhile, in London, General Charles 
“dé Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
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provisional French National Committee 
which received British recognition and 
represented the interests of free French- 
men. De Gaulle’s government-in-exile was 
moved to Algiers in June, 1943, as the. 
French Committee for National Liberation. 


After the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
formed a provisional government in the 
capital on Sept. 10, 1944. It remained in 
power as a theoretically non-political ré- 
gime until the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, 
when a National Assembly was selected to 
draw up a new constitution and serve as 
an interim legislative body. De Gaulle was 
named provisional president on Nov. 13 
but resigned soon after and was succeeded 
by Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 1946. 


A new constitution was approved by a 
slim margin Oct. 18, and the Fourth Re- 
public formally took shape early in 1947 
with the election of Socialist Vincent 
Auriol as President, Jan. 16, and the con- 
firmation of Socialist Paul Ramadier as 
premier, Jan. 22. 


In the ensuing years a series of short- 
lived cabinets held office. Radical Socialist 
René Mayer, who took over Jan. 8, 1953, re- 
signed on May 21, and after the longest 
cabinet crisis in French history, Independ- 
ent Joseph Laniel was confirmed as 
premier on June 26, 1953. René Coty was 
elected president of the republic on Dec. 
17, 1953, to succeed Vincent Auriol. Laniel’s 
handling of the Indo-Chinese crisis, how- 
ever, forced his resignation on June 12, 
1954, and on June 17 Radical Pierre Men- 
dés-France was confirmed as premier. | 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1946, France is a secular, 
democratic and social republic. The domi- 
nant power in the new Republic is the 
National Assembly, whose members. (627 
in 1954) are elected by universal direct 
suffrage. There is also a Council of the 
Republic of 320 members elected by a com- 
plicated indirect procedure requiring 8 
different elections. This house has only 
advisory and delaying powers and is defi- 
nitely subordinate to the Assembly. The 
two Houses together elect the president 
of the Republic for a 7-year term, but 
his choice of a premier and the latter’s 
choice of cabinet ministers require Assem- 
bly ratification. All ministers are collec- 
tively responsible to the Assembly for the 
general policy of the Cabinet and are in- 
dividually responsible for their personal 
actions. 

The National Assembly elections of June 
17, 1951, divided the 627 seats as follows: 
De Gaullists 118, Socialists 104, Commu- 
nists 103, moderate right-wing parties 98, 
Radical Socialists and affillates 94, Popular 
Republicans 85, overseas deputies 23 (2 
vacancies). The Communists polled 26.5% 
of the popular yote, De Gaullists 21.7% 
and Socialists 14.5%. 
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FRANCE AND THE FRENCH UNION 


* Country 
France 


Africa 

French Equatorial Africa 
Chad 
Gabon 
Middle Congo 
Ubangi-Shari 

Cameroun 

Algeria 

Moroeco 

Tunisia 

French West Africa 
Dahomey 
French Guinea 
French Sudan 
Haute Volta 
Ivory Coast 
Mauritania 
Niger 
Sénégal 

Togo 

French Somaliland 

Madagascar and dependencies 

Réunion 


America 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
French Guiana 
Guadeloupe 

Martinique 


Asia 

French India 
State of Viét-Nam 
Cambodia 

Laos 


Oceania 

French Pacific Settlements 

New Caledonia and dependencies 
New Hebrides 


Area, 
eq. mi. vseumated 
212,741 42,995,000 (1954) 
969,111 4,406,000 (1950) 
495,752 2,241,000 ( “ ) 
103,089 409,000 ( * ) 
132,046 684,000 ( “ ) 
238,224 1,072,000 ( “ ) 
170,230 3,100,000 (1951) 
851,078 8,930,000 ( “ ) 
153,870 9,140,000 (1952) 
60,209 3,600,000 ( “ 
1,805,287 17,380,000 (1951) 
44,749 1,474,000 (1949) 
108,455 2,130,000 ( “ ) 
461,389 35137,0008( aan) 
121,892 3,044,000 ( “ ) 
129,807 2,031,000 ( “ ) 
364,092 524,000 ( “) 
493,822 2,041,000 ( “ ) 
81,081 1,994,000 ( “ ) 
21,235 1,015,000 (1951) 
8,376 55,000 (- “) 
229,438 4,535,000 ( “ ) 
970 266,000 ( “ ) 
93 4,354 (1945) 
34,740 35,000 (1949) 
686 292,000 (1951) 
427 276,000. ( ew) 
197 337,000 (1951) 
127,259 23,073,000 (1950) 
53,668 3,296,000 ( “ ) 
91,428 1,214,000% (asian) 
1,545 63,000 (1951) 
7,654 65,000 (. “ 
4,633 50,000 (1952) 


France’s 23rd postwar cabinet, approved 

June 19, 1954, had 4 Radicals, 4 Social 
Republicans (Gaullists), 3 Independent 
Republicans, 2 Democratic Unionists, 1 
Popular Republican, 1 R.G.R. and 1 Over- 
seas Independent. Communists have been 
- excluded from the government since April 
80, 1947. 
GOVERNMENT OF OVERSEAS TERRI- 
TORIES. The French constitution of 1946 
provided for establishment of the French 
Union, consisting of the French Republic 
(metropolitan France and the overseas de- 
partments, territories and trusteeships) 
and the associated territories and states. 
The overseas departments are Algeria 
(three departments), Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, French Guiana and Réunion. 


The overseas departments and territories 
are represented in the National Assembly 


by 75 deputies and in the Council of the 
Republic by 65. In addition the constitu- 
tion provided for creation of a high coun- 
cil, consisting of nominees of the French 
government and of the associated states, 
and an Assembly of the French Union, 
with power that is mainly advisory. The 
Assembly, which met for the first time on 
Dec. 10, 1947, consists of 240 delegates, 120 
of whom are elected by the French parlia- 
ment, 75 by territorial assemblies overseas, 
and 45 by the associated states. 


Article 61 of the constitution provides 
that the position within the Union of the 
associated states—tentatively described as 
French Morocco, Tunisia and the Federa- 
tion of Indo-China—is “‘settled for each of 
them by the act which defines their rela- 
tions with France.” Both Morocco and 
Tunisia declined to modify their protected 
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status in favor of a closer bond with 
France. Viét-Nam, Laos and Cambodia, in 


Indo-China, became associated states. 


= 


Defense. French armed forces in Jan. 
1953 (including the gendarmerie) totaled 


about 836,000 men, largely recruited un- 


der a conscription system providing for 
18 months of service. The army had 12 
divisions totaling about 608,000 men, and 
the air force 28 squadrons with 103,000 
men. In Dec. 1953 the navy had 3 light air- 
craft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 2 battleships, 


- 6 cruisers, 12 destroyers, 48 frigates and 


escort vessels, 14 submarines and several 
hundred smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. State elementary schools in 
1952 numbered 70,009 with 3,922,855 stu- 
dents. There were also 10,848 private 
schools with 918,632 students. Students 


attending higher elementary schools, state 


and private, totaled 278,666. Pupils at- 
tending state secondary schools totaled 
483,716; private, 347,014. 


Higher education is provided chiefly in 
the universities, of which there are 17, with 
total enrollment of 142,019 in 1952. The 
University of Paris is largest, with an en- 
rollment of almost 60,000. 


Religion. The predominant faith is Ro- 
man Catholicism, but Church and State 
were separated in 1905. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican were resumed in 
1921, and lesser church property was re- 
turned to diocesan associations in 1924. 


Population. The people are not homo- 
geneous, varying from section to section. 
During the inter-bellum period, the popu- 
lation remained almost static, with an in- 
crease of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936 and 
a decrease of 3.3 per cent from 1936 to 
1946. The birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
19.6; 1936-38 annual average: 14.8), but 
the end of World War II saw an uptrend, 
and there was an estimated rate of 18.6 
in 1953. 


Agriculture. The national economy of 
France is predominantly agricultural. Of 
the total area, approximately 40 per cent 
is ordinarily devoted to crops, 20 per cent 
to forests, 3 per cent to vines and two per 
cent to market and other gardening. The 
vast majority of holdings are small farms 
worked by the owners. France normally is 
almost self-sufficient in basic foodstuffs 
and leads the world in wine production. 

Production of major crops, in metric 
tons, was estimated as follows in 1953: 
wheat, 8,845,000; rye, 464,000; barley, 
2,268,000; oats, 3,570,000; maize, 784,000; 
sugar beets, 10,600,000. 

Other important crops are potatoes, ber- 
ries, fodder beets, fruits, hay, nuts and 
turnips. Silk culture once thrived in the 
lower Rh6ne valley, but production fell 
sharply between wars. Milk, butter and 
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cheese are important as exports. Livestock 
in Oct. 1952 included 16,281,000 cattle, 
(1951) 7,585,000 sheep and 17,222,000 hogs. 
Wine production in 1953 was estimated at 
1,410,000,000 U. S. gallons. 


Industry. Principal industrial areas are 
Paris, Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 
textile industry is concentrated in the 
north. Leading manufactures are iron, 
steel, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
chinery and beet sugar. Industrial produc- 
tion in 1953 was estimated at 126% of 
the 1948 level. 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Monthly averages, 1952 and 1953, 
in metric tons 


Product 1952 1953 

Pig iron and 

ferroalloys 814,000 722,000 
Crude steel 906,000 833,000 
Cement 736,000 769,000 
Cotton yarn 21,400 22,500 
Wool yarn 9,200 10,000 
Rayon yarn 3,440 3,900 
Electricity 3,202* 3,243* 
Manufactured gas 207T 207+ 
Automobiles 30,830£ 30,690t 


* Millions of kwh. + Millions of cu.m. f{ Units. 


Trade. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of francs, including the Saar: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 1,461.4 1,361.9 1,325.8 
Imports 1,592.8 1,552.5 1,402.4 


Principal suppliers in 1953 were the 
French Union (25%), the U. S. (9%), west- 
ern Germany (7%), Iraq (5%) and Britain 
(5%). Leading customers were the French 
Union (87%), Switzerland (8%), Belgium 
(6%), Britain (5%) and the U. S. (4%). 
Leading exports in 1952 were machin- 
ery and vehicles (18%), steel mill prod- 
ucts (11%) and chemicals (7%). 
Communications. The French merchant 
marine had 1,260 ships (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 3,825,783 gross tons on June 
30, 1953, according to Lloyd’s Register— 
fifth largest in the world on that date. 
Losses during World War II were heavy. 

There are about 5,500 miles of navigable 
waterways, including canals, with a traffic 
of 43,650,000 metric tons in 1952. There are 
approximately 550 inland navigation ports, 
of which Paris, Rouen and Strasbourg each 
normally handle more than one million 
tons annually (Paris, more than ten mil- 
lion tons). Railway mileage in 1951 totaled 
25,725. Railroads were merged in 1938 into 
the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Francais, of which the government ac- 
quired controlling interest. Highway mile- 
age in 1951 was 450,000, including 50,000 
miles of national highways. Telephones 
totaled 2,644,910 on Jan. 1, 1953. Air 
France, nationalized on Jan. 1, 1946, oper- 
ates on, a world-wide basis. 


% 


_ Finance. France’s postwar financial posi- 
_ tion has been extremely unstable. Recent 
_ data are as follows (in billions of francs) : 


1952 1953 1954* 

Revenue 2,737 3,049 3,095 

Expenditure 3,609 3,861 3,660 
* Budget estimate. 


On Dec. 31, 1958, the franc debt was 
4,177,000,000,000 fr. and the foreign cur- 
rency debt, 1,240,000,000,000 fr. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. With a maximum length 
of about 600 miles and a width of 550 
miles, France is second in size to Russia 
among Europe’s nations. Its coastline is 
about 1,950 miles. In the Alps near the 
Italian and Swiss borders is France’s high- 
est point—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. The 
forest-covered Vosges Mountains are in the 
northeast and the Pyrenees are along the 
Spanish border. Except for extreme north- 
ern France, which is part of the Flanders 
plain, the country may be described as four 
river basins and a plateau. Three of the 
streams flow west—the Seine into the Eng- 
lish Channel, the Loire into the Atlantic, 
and the Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. 
The Rhéne flows south into the Mediter- 
ranean. For about a hundred miles, the 
Rhine is France’s eastern border. West of 
the Rhéne and northeast of the Garonne 
lies the Central Plateau, covering about 15 
per cent of France’s area, and rising to a 
maximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of 
Nice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s 
birth, with an area of 3,367 square miles. 


Minerals. French coalfields, most exten- 
sive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
about 70 per cent of domestic needs. Lor- 
raine, Anjou and Normandy have valuable 
iron ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. 
Alsace has potash and oil. Limousin has 
kaolin, zinc, lead and tar. 

Production in 1953 included coal, 52,- 
600,000 metric tons (excluding the Saar); 
iron ore, 42,400,000 tons; lead (smelter), 
55,000 tons; petroleum, 2,600,000 barrels; 
bauxite, 1,115,000 tons; (1952) potash, 
1,054,000 tons. 

Forests and Fisheries. France, with more 
_than 26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well 
over $100,000,000 worth of forest products 
in a normal year, including resin, turpen- 
tine, timber and nuts. The annual fish 
catch (468,300 metric tons in 1952) is 
among the largest in Europe. Cod and 
sardines are usually the biggest items. 


Climate. France’s climate is temperate 
but varies from long cold winters and hot 
summers in the northeast, to the subtropi- 
cal temperature of the Mediterranean coast 
with very mild winters. With no high 
western elevations to block moisture-laden 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 


adequate rainfall of 20 to 30 inches a year. 
The mean annual temperature at Paris is 
50.5° (36.5° in January and 65.5° in July). 
The rainiest months are June and October, 
with February usually the driest. 


Andorra 


This 191-square mile autonomous and 
semi-independent state on the Franco- 
Spanish border has been under the joint 
suzerainty of the French State and the 
Spanish bishops of Urgel since 1278. It is 
a cluster of mountain valleys inhabited by 
about 5,200 hardy and traditionally in- 
dependent people whose principal pursuit 
is the tending of flocks. Catalin is the 
language spoken, and both French and 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorra is 
governed by a Council General of 24 mem- 
bers, elected for four years by the heads 
of families. A First Syndic, chosen by the 
Council, constitutes the supreme executive 
authority. 


French Union 
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Algeria (Part of Metropolitan 


France) 
(L’ Algérie) 
Governor General: Roger Léonard. 
Principal cities (census 1948): Algiers, 
315,210 (capital); Oran, 256,661 (seaport) ; 
Constantine, 118,774 (trading center); 
Bone, 102,823 (seaport; phosphates). 
Monetary unit: French franc. 
Languages: Arabic, French. 
Religions:. Mohammedan (natives), Ro- 
man Catholic, Jewish. 


HISTORY. Algeria, more than three times 
the size of Texas and situated on the 
northern bulge of Africa, was of great stra- 
tegic importance during World War II. 
After U. S. and British troops occupied it 
following the landings of Nov. 8, 1942, it 
became the headquarters of the provi- 
sional French government of General 
Charles de Gaulle until the summer of 
1944. For many months during that period 
it was the headquarters of the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

Algeria became a Roman colony after 
the fall of Carthage in 146 B.c. and was 
overrun by the Arabs in the 7th, 11th and 
12th centuries. In the 13th century it be- 
came one of the three kingdoms founded 
on the ruins of the old Almohade Empire. 
Following a brief Spanish occupation, it 
went under Turkish suzerainty in 1518. 
For 300 years thereafter Algiers was the 
headquarters of the notorious Barbary pi- 
rates who preyed on Mediterranean ship- 
ping. The French ended Turkish rule by 
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taking Algiers in 1830, but it was not until 
1847 that they were able to suppress a holy 
war instigated in 1839 by Abd-el-Kader. 


French policy for a time vacillated be- 
tween complete assimilation of Algeria as 
part of France, and a decentralized admin- 
istration under a governor general. In 1896 
the idea of assimilation was abandoned for 
‘a number of years. After France fell in 
1940, Algerian government Officials were 
loyal to Vichy, but their control was ended 
by the Allied invasion of Africa in 1942. 


GOVERNMENT. In effect, Algeria is part of 
France. Its three departments are repre- 
sented in the National Assembly by 15 
deputies, and it is one of the ten military 
districts of France, with both French and 
natives subject to military service. The 
governor general is responsible to the In- 
terior Ministry in the French cabinet 
rather than the Ministry for France Over- 
seas. A statute enacted in Aug., 1947, gave 
Algeria an elected legislative assembly, but 
leadership of the government still remains 
with the governor general. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary and secondary schools for Euro- 
peans are on French lines. Most natives 
do not go beyond the primary grades. The 
knowledge and use of French has spread 
widely among the natives, but the teach- 
ing of Arabic in all schools was made com- 
pulsory in 1946. There is a university at 
Algiers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
medicine and pharmacy. 


Approximately 86 per cent of the popu- 
lation is native, 12 per cent French and 2 
per cent other European. The native pop- 
ulation is Berber, with Arab admixture 
physically assimilated. 


The area under cultivation is about 15,- 
000,000 acres, more than 30 per cent of 
which is owned by European farmers, 
chiefly in the fertile coastlands. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, barley and oats. Al- 
geria is a leading wine producer, with al- 
most 7 per cent of the cultivated area 
devoted to vines. Production in 1953 was 
462,000,000 U. S. gallons, one-third above 
normal. Olive trees are widespread; the 
average annual yield of oil is about 2,500,- 
000 gallons. Tobacco, corn, vegetables, flax, 
silk, figs and dates are also produced. 
Much of the area is more adapted to graz- 
ing than to agriculture. In 1952 there were 
5,000,000 sheep, 800,000 cattle, 3,000,000 
goats and 150,000 camels. 


European industries include those de- 
pendent on crops, such as distilling and 
oil and flour milling, as well as the mak- 
ing of leather, tobacco and matches. There 
are also small native industries, particu- 
larly the traditional carpet weaving. 


Exports in 1953 were valued at 138,820,- 
000,000 fr.; imports, at 202,693,000,000 fr. 
Chief exports were wine (35%), iron ore 


(10%) and flour (6%). Chief imports were 
machinery and apparatus (7%), petroleum 
and products (6%) and sugar (6%). 

France took 70% of the exports and sup- 
plied 79% of the imports. 


Algeria has 3,396 miles of railway. A cen- 
tral line runs from the Moroccan to the 
Tunisian frontier with branches north to 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
Territories. There is an excellent network 
of roads of more than 30,000 miles, and 
motor transport is well developed, includ- 
ing regular passenger and freight lines 
across the Sahara. Only French ships may 
normally trade between France and Al- 
geria. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Northern Algeria extends inland 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. South of 
it are the big, economically unimportant 
Southern Territories. Low plains cover 
small areas near the coast, but 68 per cent 
of Algeria is a plateau between 2,625 and 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be- 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. 


Most of the streams are periodic with 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, 
the oases or the hot sands absorb the 
streams as soon as they leave the moun- 
tain ridges. 


Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
phates (1953: 602,700 metric tons). Iron 
ore of good quality is found near the Tu- 
nisian frontier and on the Oran coast 
(1953: 3,364,400 tons). Zinc, lead and salt 
are also important minerals; and small 
amounts of oil and coal are produced. 


Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and decreases to virtually none in 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in sum- 
mer. Inland, the winter average is about 
40° and summer about 81°, although the 
Sahara summer average is 95° to 105°. 


CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAMEROONS)— 
Status: U. N. trust territory. 

Capital: Yaoundé (population 50,000). 

High Commissioner: André Soucadaux. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 13,122,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.*; imports, 14,028,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A.* (32% from France). Chief exports: 
cacao (54%), fresh bananas, coffee, palm 
kernels and oil. 

Agricultural products: cacao (exports 
1952: 51,089 metric tons), palm kernels 
and oil, bananas, millet, sweet potatoes, 

Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. 

Forest product: timber. 

* Colonies Francaises d'Afrique, equal to 2 metropoli- 
tan francs. 

In 1884 the Cameroons became a Ger- 
man colony (Kamerun), and after the 
conclusion of World War I the region was 
divided as a League mandate between Brit- 
ain and France, four-fifths of the area go- 
ing to France. Placed under French trus- 
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sponsible to the French government. Came- 
roun joined the Free French movement 


_ in 1940. The chief port is Douala; the ad- 


ministrative center, Yaoundé, is located on 


_ the central plateau. 


The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
for Europeans; not even in the cool 
months does the temperature generally 
fall below 70°. Rainfall is heavy on the 
coast (155 inches a year at Douala) and is 
fairly evenly distributed through the year. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA—Sta- 
tus: Group of overseas territories. 

Governor General: Paul Chauvet. 

Capital: Brazzaville (population 83,579). 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 10,043,- 
000,000 fr. C.F.A. (66% to France); imports, 
14,800,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (58% from rae}. 
Chief SxpOrtA: cotton (35%), timber (33%), 
coffee, diamonds, gold, cacao, palm Kernels. 

Agricultural products: cotton (1953 ex- 
ports: 25,106 metric tons), coffee, cacao, 
palm kernels and oil. 

Minerals: gold, diamonds, and lead. 

Forest products: timber, rubber, copal 
gum, wax. 

This area, an early slaving center, was 
first settled by France in 1839; French 
hegemony was subsequently extended by 
exploration and conquest of the native 
tribes. The territories declared for Free 
France following the armistice of June, 
1940, and Brazzaville became capital of De 
Gaulle’s Free French movement. 


The governor general, responsible to the 
Minister for France Overseas in the French 
Cabinet, administers the area as an ad- 
ministrative unit with the aid of an ad- 
ministrative council; each of the four ter- 
ritorial regions (Gabon [Gabun], Middle 
Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad)- has a gover- 
nor responsible to him. There were, in 
1951, 23,403 Europeans; most of the Afri- 
cans are Negroes. There are Arab and Fu- 
lani settlements in the Chad region, and 
several Moslem sultanates. Natural re- 
sources, both forest and mineral, are vast 
but relatively unexploited. Once econom- 
ically dependent on forest products, the 
country developed after World War II as a 
producer of cotton, diamonds and gold. The 


‘area is capable of exporting large quanti- 


ties of hard okoumé wood, either in logs 
or in veneer form. 

The climate is tropical—hot and humid 
—and the average temperature is about 
80° (78° at Brazzaville), varying only 
slightly throughout the year. Rainfall aver- 
ages about 60 inches annually, with no 
marked wet or dry seasons. 


FRENCH MOROCCO: see MOROCCO 


FRENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Over- 
seas territory. 

Capital: Jibuti (population 22,000). 

Governor: Numa Sadoul. 


Foreign trade (1953, includin 
stores): orts, 2,837,000,000 Jibuti fr.*; 
imports, 5,286,000,000 Jibuti fr. Chief ex- 
ports: ship stores, hides, salt. 

Mineral: salt. 

*1 Jibuti franc = 1.64 metropolitan francs. 


French Somaliland, at the southern en- 
trance to the Red Sea, was acquired by 
France between 1883 and 1887 by treaties 
with the Somali sultans, although posts on 
the coast had been acquired in 1856. This 
small, largely arid and sparsely populated 
region is important chiefly because of the 
port of Jibuti, the main artery of Ethi- 
opia’s trade via the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 
railway. The area is administered by a 
governor, responsible to the French gov- 
ernment and assisted by an administrative 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement in December, 1942. 


French West Africa 
(Group of Overseas Territories) 


(L’ Afrique Occidentale Frangaise) 


Governor General: Bernard Cornut- 
Gentille. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Dakar, 330,- 
000 (capital, chief port); (est. 1953) Abid- 
jan, 160,000 (export center); (est. 1952) 
Bamako, 100,000 (Niger river port). 

Monetary unit: Franc C.F.A. (Colonies 
Francaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropol- 
itan francs). 

Languages: French, native tongues. 

Religions: Mohammedan, pagan. 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The St. 
Louis Colony, founded in 1626 at the 
mouth of the Sénégal River, was probably 
the first permanent white settlement in 
French West Africa in which the French 
established themselves, largely for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the slave trade. After 
1876 the coast settlements were extended 
steadily into the interior through a series 
of missionary and economic campaigns, In 
1895 the colony of French West Africa was 
formed under one governor general by the 
unification .of its various components. 

The governor general of the area is 
appointed by the French government and 
is assisted by a legislative council and an 
elected assembly. Governors responsible to 
him administer the eight constituent ter- 
ritories—Sénégal, French Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Haute Volta (re-estab- 
lished in 1947), French Sudan, Mauritania 
and Niger. Each of these has considerable 
autonomy, with the central government 
supervising services common to all. 

The area is represented in the French 
National Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public, and the Assembly of the French 
Union, 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Attendance at elementary schools in 1952 
was approximately 170,000. There were also 
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6,435 secondary school students and 2,250 
technical school students. 


No racial unity exists in French West 
Africa, and there is great variation of 
physique, manner, custom and language. 
The population is native except for ap- 
proximately 63,000 Europeans (1951). Non- 
Negroid tribes include the Saharans, Moors, 
Tuaregs and Fulbé. About half the popula- 
tion normally is Mohammedan, but a num- 
ber of tribes are spirit worshippers. 


Agriculture has expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product. Peanuts, the 
chief export crop (1952: 850,000 metric 
tons) are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm 
kernels and oil are produced in Dahomey 
and the Ivory Coast. Other products are 
coffee, cotton, cacao and bananas. Stock 
raising is important in French Sudan and 
Mauritania, relatively dry districts in the 
northern part of the area. Manufactur- 
ing is undeveloped except for small native 
industries. Expansion is hindered by lim- 
ited power facilities. 


Imports in 1953 totaled 55,242,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A., including cotton textiles, machin- 
ery, vehicles and metal products. Sénégal 
and the Ivory Coast account for over half 
the exports, which totaled 46,761,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A. in 1953 and included coffee (21%), 
peanuts (19%), peanut oil (17%) and 
cacao. France took 70% of the exports and 
supplied 68% of the imports. 


The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
ers are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
railways (1950: 2,350 mi.) are more im- 
portant as interior communications. Da- 
kar, with the best harbor on the west Af- 
rican coast, is the principal port and also 
an important stop on international air 
routes between South America and Eu- 
rope. There are several other good ports. 

The estimated budget for 1951 balanced 
at 27,884,000,000 fr., over a third of which 
was the total local budget of the eight 
component territories. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, The area, comprising a sixth of 
Africa, is half as big as Europe; it is gen- 
erally a plateau broken by two mountain 
ranges. The Futa Jallon, from 2,300 to 4,900 
feet in elevation, parallels the coast for 
about 430 miles, and Mount Nimba, on the 
Liberian border, rises 5,250 feet. There are 
also mountainous regions in the Sahara 
districts to the north. The Niger, 2,600 
miles long, is the principal river. 


Important minerals include diamonds, 
gold, iron ore and bauxite; production of 
gold has dropped sharply in recent years 
but large-scale exploitation of iron ore 
and bauxite deposits is in progress. Tim- 
ber and precious woods are important, es- 
pecially in the Ivory Coast. 
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The central and northern parts of the 
colony have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
the southernmost regions there are two 
rainy seasons, separated by a short dry sea- 
son. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 
is 16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem- 
peratures on the west coast average about 
70° in winter and 82° in summer, with 
daily variation of about 20°. 


MADAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES— 
Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Tananarive 

(est. pop. 1950: 174,153). 

Governor General: Robert Bargues. 

Foreign trade (1953)*: exports, 14,837,- 
000,000 fr. C.F.A. (71% to France); imports, 
22,635,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (74% from France). 
Chief exports: coffee (43%), cloves (10%), 
tobacco (7%). 

Agricultural products (1952): rice, 900,- 
000 metric tons; raw sugar, 18,000 tons; 
coffee (exports), 41,811 tons; | Jaue 
manioc, bananas, maize, coconu 

Minerals: graphite (1953 pater 23 13,608 
metric tons), mica, phosphates, gold. 

Forest products: gum, medicinal plants, 
rubber, tannins, dyewoods. 

* Excluding Comoro islands. 

Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island in 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and 
an average width of 250 miles. It remained 
independent under native rulers until 
1885, when it came under French protec- 
tion. French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony 
the following year. The last native ruler, 
Queen Ranavalona III, was exiled. 


British troops landed on the island May 
5, 1942, during World War II, and an 
armistice with Vichy French forces was 


(Antananarivo) 


‘signed November 5, 1942. The island is ad- 


ministered by a governor general respon- 
sible to the Minister for France Overseas in 
Paris, assisted by a General Assembly. Na- 
tive nationalist outbreaks occurred in 1947, 
and French troops maintained order with 
difficulty. 


The chief occupations are cattle raising 
(1953: 6,064,000 cattle) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave on 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, is 
located on the central plateau. In 1951 
there were about 52,000 French and 21,500 
other European and Asian residents. The 
natives, collectively known as Malagasy, 
are._divided into several tribes. Outlying 
dependencies include the islands of Europa, 
Juan da Nova, Bassas da India, Glorieuses 
and various scattered subantarctic islands 
known as Iles Australes. 


The Comoro Islands (800 sq. mi.), form- 
erly a dependency, became an autonomous 
overseas territory effective Jan. 1, 1947, 
and are represented in the French parlia- 
ment, although still partly under the 
authority of French officials in Madagascar. 
They are located in the Indian ocean at 


‘the north entrance of the Mozambique 
channel, about 300 mi. north of Madagas- 
car. The Comoros consist of four main 
islands and several islets. The French ad- 
ministrator is assisted by a privy council 
and an elected general council. The popu- 
lation (165,000 in 1951) is largely Moslem. 
Exports include essential oils, sisal, vanilla, 
copra, cacao and cloves. 


The climate of Madagascar is generally 
tropical, with a warm and wet season from 
November to April and a cool, dry season 
the rest of the year. Temperatures vary 
between 55.5° and 95° (at Tamatave, 80° 
in February, 68° in July). Rainfall varies 
from about 100 inches annually in the east 
and northwest to 16 inches in the south. 


REUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Départe- 
ment of Metropolitan France. 

Capital: St. Denis (population 39,057). 

Prefect: Pierre Philippe. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 5,354,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.A. (63% to France); imports, 
6,415,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (62% from France). 
Chief exports: sugar (84%), essential oils. 

Agricultural products: sugar, vanilla, 
coffee, maize. 

Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 miles east 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 


There is no indigenous population. 
About three-quarters of the inhabitants 
are of European origin; the remainder are 
Creoles, mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and 
other Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurri- 
cane variety are frequent during the 
change of seasons. Occasionally a raz de 
marée (tidal wave) does great damage. 
Temperature varies from about 62° to 78°. 
Sugar-cane cultivation and the production 
of rum are the principal occupations. 


TOGO—Status: U. N. trust territory. 

Capital: Lomé (population 30,063). 

Commissioner: Laurent Péchoux. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 2,753,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.A. (64% to France); imports, 
2,079,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (49% from France). 
Chief exports: cacao (36%), coffee, palm 
kernels, copra, cotton. 

Agricultural products: cacao, palm ker- 
nels and oil, cotton, copra, coffee. 

Mineral: iron ore. 

Forest products: dyewoods, oil palms. 

Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 
lies between the British Gold Coast colony 
and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U. N. trustee- 
ship in Dec. 1946. Agriculture and grazing 
are the chief industries. In 1951, there 
were 1,500 Europeans. The coastline, only 
32 miles long, is low, sandy and without 
harbors. ~ 


The coastland climate is hot, humid and _ 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 


March to June and from September to No- 


vember. Rainfall is about 55 inches yearly 


in the south. 
Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al-Amin. _ 


Resident General: Pierre Voizard. 


Prime Minister: Mohammed Salah M’Zali. 


Principal cities (census 1946): Tunis, 


364,593 (capital); Sfax, 54,637 (phosphate 


port); Bizerte, 39,327 (seaport and naval 
base); Sousse, 36,566 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: French franc. 
- Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 
Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Tunisia was settled by the . 


Phoenicians and Carthaginians in ancient 
times. Except for an interval of Vandal 
conquest in A.D. 439-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest of 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Arab 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks took 
it in 1570—74. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaimed 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 1705 
and later succeeded in making the Office 
hereditary, although subject to nominal 
Turkish sovereignty. 

Throughout much of its history, Tunisia 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern times, 
Italy became predominant economically in 
the area, but after French troops occupied 
the area in 1881, the Bey signed a treaty 
acknowledging a French protectorate. 


Following the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a battle- 
ground with the Axis forces pinched hbe- 
tween the British 8th Army advancing 
from Libya and the U. S., British and 
French forces from Algeria. The Axis units 
surrendered in May, 1943, and Tunisia was 
turned over to the De Gaulle government. 
On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, Sidi 
Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was removed and 
replaced by his cousin, the present ruler. 

Fanned by Arab nationalist agitation 
elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalist party, 
Destour, although banned by the French, 
has intensified its activity in recent years. 
Its aim is the complete independence of 
Tunisia and its adherence to the Arab 
League. 

GOVERNMENT. Although the Bey is theo- 
retically sovereign, a French resident gen- 
eral directs the government, assisted by 
a cabinet headed by the prime minister 
with a majority of Tunisian ministers. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1951-52, Tunisia’s 680 public and 212 
private schools had 194,528 pupils, about 
a fourth of them French and Italian. The 
Great Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem Uni- 
versity. 

Tunisia’s population (by the 1946 cen- 
sus, 87.4 per cent Arab) is concentrated in 
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the cities and on the coast. There are 
about 100,000 nomads. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. Over a 
quarter of the arable land is in wheat 
(1953: 562,000 metric tons). Other impor- 
tant crops are barley, oats, corn, sorghum, 
beans and peas. Wine production in 1953 
was 17,600,000 gallons. Average annual 
olive oil production is about 45,000 metric 
tons (1953: 80,000 tons). The Cape Bon 
region is largely devoted to citrus fruits, 
the southern oases to dates. In 1951 there 


' were 3,060,000 sheep, 76,000 horses, 44,000 


mules, 162,000 asses, 476,000 cattle and 
203,000 camels. Over 50,000 sheep and 4,000 
tons of wool a year are exported. 


Leading industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries include the spinning and 
weaving of wool, and the making of pot- 
tery and leather goods. 


Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1953 were valued at 
39,103,000,000 fr., of which 59% went to 
France. They included wheat (25%), phos- 
phates (13%), iron ore (11%) and lead 
(7%). Imports were valued at 60,121,000,- 
000 fr., of which 75% came from France. 
The leading items were machinery and ap- 
paratus (8%), petroleum and products 
(7%), sugar (6%), cotton textiles (5%) 
and clothing (4%). 


There were 5,500 miles of roads in 1952, 
1,300 miles of railway in 1951. Tunis, Bi- 
zerte, Sousse and Sfax are principal ports. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Tunisia, at the northernmost 
bulge of Africa, thrusts out toward Sicily 
to mark the division between the eastern 
and western Mediterranean. It is moun- 
tainous in the north, covered by plains in 
the east, and projects southward to the 
Sahara area. 


Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of 
phosphates are mined principally in the 
Gafsa and Kef regions. Production in 1953 
was 1,718,600 metric tons. The iron ore is 
of good quality (1953: 1,057,200 tons). 
Other minerals are lead (1953: 37,900 tons), 
zinc, mercury, manganese, copper, salt and 
poor-grade lignite. 


The climate is Mediterranean with mean 
temperature extremes at Tunis of 52.7° 
and 79.2°. Annual rainfall ranges from 24 
inches in the north to less than five 
inches in the south. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


FRENCH GUIANA (including ININI)— 
Status: Département of Metropolitan 
France. 

Capital: Cayenne (population 10,961). 

Prefect: Robert Vignon. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 157,000,- 
000 fr. (71% to France); imports, 2,593,000,« 


000 fr. (73% from France). Chief exports: 
gold (32%), timber. 

Agricultural products: bananas, cacao, 
corn, manioc, rice, sugar cane. 

Mineral: gold (exports 1953: 4,900 troy 
0Z.). 


French Guiana, lying north of Brazil and 
east of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 
northeast coast of South America, was first 
settled in 1626. Penal settlements, embrac- 
ing the area around the mouth of the 
Maroni River and the Iles du Salut (in- 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded in 
1852; they were replaced by refugee camps 
in the 1940’s. 


During World War II French Guiana at 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but 
the Free French took over in March, 1943. 
The large and scantily populated territory 
of Inini in the hinterland is adminis- 
tered separately. Economic development is 
extremely backward; transportation is al- 
most entirely by water, conditions are un- 
sanitary and large quantities of foodstuffs 
must be imported. Gold is the chief export. 


January temperatures average 79°, Sep- 
tember and October temperatures 82°. 
Rainfall is heavy. 


GUADELOUPE—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 
Basse-Terre (population 13,- 


Prefect: Jacques Brunel, 

Foreign trade (1952): exports 9,966,000,- 
000 fr.; imports, 12,439,000,000 fr. Chief 
exports: sugar (57%), bananas. 

Agricultural products (1952): 
(85,000 metric tons), bananas (72,155 
tons), coffee, cacao, manioc, vanilla. 


Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300 miles southeast of Puerto Rico, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
French colonization began in 1635. It con- 
sists of two large islands, separated by a 
narrow arm of the sea, and several outly- 
ing smaller islands. Most of the population 
is Negro and mulatto. The largest city and 
chief port is Pointe-a-Pitre (population 
44,551). About half the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. The manufacturing 
of rum and spirits is the principal indus- 
try. Mean annual temperature is 78°. Aver- 
age annual rainfall is 86 inches on the 
coast and much higher in the interior. 


MARTINIQUE—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 
parte tal: Fort-de-France (population 64,- 

Prefect: Christian Laigret. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 6,883,000,- 
000 fr. (81% to France); imports, 12,198,- 
000,000 fr. (81% from France). Chief 
exports: sugar (483%), rum, bananas. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1952: 43,- 
000 metric tons), bananas, pineapples, ca- 
cao, coffee. c 

Manufactures: rum, sugar. 


Martinique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 
about 300 miles northeast of Venezuela, 


sugar 


was probably discovered by Columbus in 
1502 and was taken for France in 1635. 
Following the Franco-German armistice of 
1940 it had a semi-autonomous status 
under the High Commissioner, Admiral 
Georges Robert, until 1943, when he re- 
linquished his authority to the Free 
French. The area, administered by a pre- 
fect assisted by an elected council, is rep- 
resented in the French legislature. The 
population is mainly Negro and mulatto. 
Most of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
cultivation. Fort-de-France, the capital 
and chief commercial center, has an ex- 
cellent harbor. Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June); annual rainfall is 87 inches. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: 
Overseas territory. 

Capital: St. Pierre (population 3,636). 

Administrator: Irénée Davier. 

Foreign trade Sage dE exports, 182,000,000 
fr. C.F.A. (42% to France); imports, 608,- 
000,000 fr. C.F.A. (50% from Canada). Chief 
export: fish and products. 

The sole remnant of the French colonial 
empire in North America, these islands 
were first occupied by the French in 1660. 
Their only importance arises from prox- 
imity to the Grand Banks (10 mi. south 
of Newfoundland) making them the cen- 
ter of the French Atlantic cod fisheries. 


ASIA 
FRENCH INDIA—Status: Overseas terri- 


tory. 

Capital: Pondichéry (population 53,101). 

Commissioner: André Ménard. 

Chief exports: peanuts, cotton textiles. 

Agricultural products: peanuts, manioc, 
rice, onions. 

French India is a collective name for the 
scattered French possessions in India—on 
the Coromandel coast are Pondichéry, Ka- 
rikal and Yanaon; on the Malabar coast, 
Mahé. The chief possession is Pondichéry, 
founded by the French in 1674. The com- 
missioner, responsible to the Minister for 
France Overseas in Paris, is assisted by a 
representative assembly. More than 90 per 
cent of the population of French India is 
Hindu. 


Chandernagor, in Bengal, formerly part 
’ of French India, was transferred to India 
on May 2, 1950, in accordance with a pop- 
ular referendum. The future status of the 
remainder of French India is also to be de- 
termined by referendum. 


Indo-China 


Commissioner general:.Gen. Paul Ely. 

Ruler, Viét-Nam: Bao Dai. 

King, Cambodia: Norodom Sihanouk. 

King, Laos: Sisavang Vong. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Saigon (in- 
cluding port of Cholon), 256,000 (capital, 
Viét-Nam); Hanoi, 166,000 (commercial 
center, iét-Nam); Pnom-Penh, 128,950 


(capital, Cambodia); 
(seaport, Viét-Nam). 


Haiphong, 92,000 fe: 
Monetary unit: Piaster. Be 


Languages: Cambodian, — 
French. BS 
Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


HISTORY. Indo-China, at the southeast 


Annamese, 


corner of Asia, first met the West in the — 


16th century, when Portuguese traders 
and missionaries arrived. 

French influence dates from 1787, and in 
the 19th century France received prefer- 
ential treatment for helping the emperor 
of Annam recover his throne. During the 
last half of the century, France gradually 
extended influence over the whole of Indo- 
China. ; 


Until the beginning of World War II, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
tion of one colony—Cochin-China; four 
protectorates—Annam, Tongking, Cambo- 
dia and Laos; and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan (returned to China in 
1945). These had various degrees of native 
rule, but the real administrator of each 
unit was the French chief resident. 


After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
pore. When, in March, 1945, the Japanese 
seized control of the whole country, An- 
nam and Cambodia declared their inde- 
pendence. After the Japanese surrender, 
British and Chinese troops occupied Indo- 
China in the face of a growing national- 
ist movement, and restored order for the 
French authorities, who assumed control 
officially on March 4, 1946. 


The Republic of Viét-Nam—comprising 
Tongking and the northern part of An- 
nam—was then recognized on March 6, 
1946, as a free state within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation and the French Union. 
The French refusal to accede to demands 
of Viét-Nam leaders headed by Dr. Ho Chi 
Minh, a Communist, for the accession of 
Cochin-China to the new state and the 
continued landing of French troops led to 
the outbreak of hostilities with Ho Chi 
Minh’s adherents (called Vietminh) in 
Dec. 1946. 

Amid the hostilities, protracted negotia- 
tions ensued regarding the future legal 
status of Indo-China. France installed 
Bao Dai, former emperor of Annam, as 
head of a new French-supported state of 
Viét-Nam (to which Cochin-China ac- 
ceded in 1949) and under agreements con- 
cluded with Viét-Nam and subsequently 
with Laos and Cambodia, all of which were 
finally ratified in 1950, the three states 
were recognized with some reservations as 
independent associated states within the 
French Union. 

Meanwhile, the Vietminh forces, organ- 
ized as the Democratic Republic of Viét-= 
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Nam and recognized by the U.S.8.R., Com- 


- munist China and other states of the 


Soviet bloc, acquired a hold on most of 
Viét-Nam outside the large urban centers 


and heavily settled delta areas which, with 


the aid of Communist Chinese logistical 
support, they held and even extended 
despite persistent pressure by French and 


associated troops. In early 1953 the Viet- 


minh spread the conflict into Laos and in 
April 1954 into Cambodia. In the mean- 
time, the three states sought and received 
from France concessions enlarging the in- 
dependence that they had won in 1950. 

Proposals for settlement of the conflict 
were taken up by the Big Four conference 
at Geneva in May 1954, with representa- 
tives of Communist China, Viét-Nam, Laos, 
Cambodia and the Vietminh also partici- 
pating. Armistice agreements were signed 
at Geneva on July 21, 1954. Viét-Nam was 
cut about in half along the 17th parallel, 
the northern part going to Vietminh. 
Elections for a unified government of 
Viét-Nam were to be held within 2 years. 


GOVERNMENT. Indo-China (excluding the 
Vietminh territory) is made up of the 
state of Viét-Nam (comprising the former 
state of Cochin-China and part of 
Annam), Laos and Cambodia. Each of 
the three is an independent and self- 
governing state within the French Union. 
The Union is represented in Indo-China by 
a high commissioner who coordinates serv- 
ices common to the three states, such as 
the fiscal, immigration and customs sery- 
ices. The high commissioner is represented 
in each state by a commissioner. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Viét-Nam, consisting primarily of the 
densely populated eastern and southeast- 
ern coastal areas, contains about 85 per 
cent of the population of Indo-China. The 
majority of its population is Annamese 
and speaks the Annamese language. The 
kingdom of Cambodia, in the southwest, 
contains part of the Mékong river delta 
and is populated largely by Cambodians, 
who speak their own language. Laos, in 
the west and northwest, is sparsely popu- 
lated by the Laotians and 3 ethnical mi- 
norities who belong to the Thai, Indo- 
nesian and Chinese races. 


Rice, grown on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is normally the leading 
export and chief source of wealth. Produc- 
tion, centered in Cochin-China, ordinarily 
averages up to 4,500,000 metric tons annu- 
ally (1953-54: 6,200,000 tons). Other crops 
include maize, sugar, cotton, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, peanuts, sweet potatoes and beans. 

Indo-China is largely an exporter of 
raw materials. Its factories are small and 
process goods for local consumption or 
agricultural and forest products for ex- 
port. Most important are the rice and saw 


mills. There are also cotton and silk tex- 


‘tile factories, sugar refineries, match, ce- 


ment and paper factories. 


Viét-Nam, Cambodia and Laos make up 
a single customs union. Exports in 1953 
were 34,575,000,000 fr.; imports, 134,267,- 
000,000 fr. The chief exports were rubber 
(36%), rice (34%) and cement (5%). Prin- 
cipal customers were France (21%), the 
U. S. (16%) and Japan (14%). France 
(77%) and the U.S. (4%) were the leading 
suppliers. 

Indo-China has several thousand miles 
of rivers and canals, including the Mékong 
River, which is navigable for two-thirds of 
its course. There are about 2,000 miles of 
railways. An excellent highway system in- 
cludes 5,563 miles of improved road, and 
11,477 miles of local road. 

Mining is most developed in Tongking. 
Output of coal in 1953 was 831,900 metric 
tons. Iron ore, tin, zinc, tungsten, gold, 
phosphates, manganese, bauxite and lead 
are also mined. 

Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo- 
China. The high mountain ranges of the 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood, 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests. Rubber production. in 
1953 was 72,354 metric tons, more than pre- 
World War II output. The industry centers 
in south Viét-Nam and Cambodia. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Indo-China has two great delta 
regions—the Mékong in the south and the 
Song Koi (Red) in the north. These are 
separated by the Annam Mountains, and to 
the west of them are the mountainous con- 
tinental regions of Laos. The climate is 
monsoonal, with nearly all of the very 
heavy rainfall between May and October; 
April and May are the hottest months. 


OCEANIA 


FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS—Sta- 
tus: Overseas territory. 

Governor: René Petitbon. 

Capital: Papeete, on Tahiti (population 
1946: 12,428). 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 501,000,- 


000 fr. C.F.P.*; imports, 813,000,000 fr. 
C.F.P. Chief exports: copra, phosphate, 
vanilla. 


Agricultural products: coconuts, sugar, 
vanilla, tobacco. 


Mineral: phosphate (exports 1952: 213,- 
555 metric tons). 


* Colonies Francaises du Pacifique, equal to 514 metro- 
politan francs. 


The term French Pacific Settlements is 
applied to the scattered French possessions 
in the eastern Pacific—Mangareva (Gam- 
bier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rapa, 
Rurutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, Tua- 
motu Archipelago, Tubuai and Raivavae— 
which were organized into a single colony 
in 1903. The appointed governor is assisted 
by an administrative council. The princi- 
pal and most populous island—Tahit:, in 


the Society group (pop. 1946: 24,820)— 
was claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites 
conducted in September, 1940, gave sup- 
port to the Free French movement of Gen. 
de Gaulle. The natives are mostly Poly- 
nesians. The climate of Tahiti is hot and 
humid, but not unhealthful. 


NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES 
—Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Nouméa (population 20,000). 

Governor: Raoul Angammare (also 
poner. Commissioner General in the Pa- 
cific). 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 1,428,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 1,369,000,000 fr. 
C.F.P. Chief exports: nickel, chrome ore, 
coffee, copra, shells. 

Agricultural products: coffee, 
corn, cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 

Minerals. (1953): nickel (5,700 metric 
tons, matte); chromite (121,200 tons); 
manganese ore (5,300 tons). 

Sea product: mother-of-pearl. 


New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1853. The government, in the hands of an 
appointed governor and an elective coun- 
cil, also administers the Isle of Pines, the 
Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the 
Chesterfield Islands, Walpole, the Huon 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total area 


copra, 


of 1,121 square miles. The area—taken 
over in the summer of 1940 by the Free 
French after a bloodless revolution—is one 
of the richest of the Pacific islands in 


mineral resources, particularly nickel and 


chrome ore. The natives are Melanesians; 
about one-third of the population is white 
and one-fifth Indo-Chinese and Javanese. 
A French penal colony was established in 
the 19th century. Average temperature on 
New Caledonia varies between 65° and 72°. 


NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French 
condominium. 

Capital: Vila (population 1,200). 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 226,727,- 
000 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 184,555,000 fr. 
C.F.P. Chief exports: copra (82%), cacao. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao, 
coffee. 

Sea products: 


trochus and burghaus 
shell. 


The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- 


French administration since 1914, lie 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands, 
about 40 in number, joined the Free 
French movement after a plebiscite in 
July, 1940. Most of the natives are Mela- 
nesians of mixed blood; there were 350 
British and 1,300 French in 1951. The larg- 
est island is Espiritu Santo (875 sq. mi.). 
The French and British high commission- 
ers in the Pacific are represented by resi- 
dent commissioners. 


Germany 


HISTORY. In Caesar’s time, the terri- 
tory that is now Germany was inhabited 
by barbarous tribes that came originally 
perhaps from Central Asia. One of these 
Germanic tribes, the Franks, attained su- 
premacy in western Europe under Charle- 
magne, who was crowned Holy Roman Em- 
peror in a.p. 800. By the Treaty of Verdun 
(843), Charlemagne’s lands east of the 
Rhine were ceded to the German prince 
Louis. Additional territory acquired by the 
Treaty of Mersen (870) gave Germany ap- 
proximately the area she maintained 
throughout the Middle Ages. For several 
centuries after Otto the Great was crowned 
king in 936, the German rulers were also 
_usually heads of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Relations between State and Church 
were changed by the Reformation, which 
began with Martin Luther’s 95 theses, and 
came to a head in 1547, when Charles V 
scattered the forces of the Protestant 
League at Mihlberg. Freedom of worship 
was obtained by the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), but a Counter Reformation took 
place later, and a dispute over the suc- 
cession to the Bohemian throne brought 
on the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) which 
devastated Germany and left the empire 
divided into hundreds of small princi- 
palities virtually independent of the em- 


peror. Meanwhile, Prussia was developing 
into a province of considerable strength. 
Frederick the Great (1740-86) reorganized 
the Prussian army and defeated Maria 
Theresa of Austria in a struggle over Si- 
lesia. The conflict with revolutionary 
France hastened the disintegration of the 
empire, and in 1806 Francis II of Austria 
laid down the Imperial German crown. 
After the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo 
(1815), the struggle between Austria and 
Prussia for supremacy in Germany contin- 
ued, reaching its climax in the defeat of 
Austria in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) 
and the formation of the Prussian-domi- 
nated North German Confederation (1867). 


At the close of the victorious war with 
France (1870-71), William I, King of Prus- 
sia, was crowned Emperor of Germany 
(Jan. 18, 1871). Under the guidance of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, Ger- 
many took a new place in world affairs, 
at the same time expanding her foreign 
trade and home industry rapidly. The 
Triple Alliance was formed with Austria 
and Italy in 1882. However, upon the ac- 
cession of William II (1888-1918), Bismarck 
was dismissed and Russia was alienated. 
International rivalry was intensified in the 
early years of the 20th century, culminat- 
ing in World War I, in which Germany, 


supporting Austria-Hungary’s demands on 
Serbia, suffered final defeat. By the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germany 
lost about 27,000 square miles of territory, 
including all her colonies, plus Alsace- 
Lorraine, northern Schleswig, Eupen-Mal- 
médy, Upper Silesia, and considerable areas 
in the east. William II had abdicated 
(Nov. 9, 1918), and a federal republic was 
organized under the constitution adopted 
at Weimar in 1919. The constitution was 
‘attacked by both the Right and Left; sev- 
eral Communist uprisings took place in 
the early 1920’s, and in 1923 Adolf Hitler’s 
abortive putsch was defeated. Germany’s 
inability to fulfill the heavy reparations 
demands stipulated by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles led to French occupation of the 
Ruhr (1923-25). National bankruptcy was 
avoided by adoption of the Dawes Plan 
(1924) and later, the Young Plan. 


The chancellorship of Briining, leader 
of the Catholic Center party (1930-32), 
saw increasing economic and financial dis- 
tress and the practical cessation of repara- 
tions payments. Hitler’s rising National 
Socialist party won a plurality in both the 
July and November Reichstag elections in 
1932, but not until the failure of Franz von 
Papen and Kurt von Schleicher to form 
governments did President Hindenburg 
name Hitler chancellor (Jan. 30, 1933). 
With the death of Hindenburg in 1934, 
Hitler became complete master of Ger- 
many, which he rapidly converted into a 
totalitarian state under the aegis of the 
Nazi party. All other political parties were 
banned, and the Jews were subjected to 
severe persecution. Through his foreign 
policy, Hitler repudiated the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and began full-scale rearmament. 
In 1935 he withdrew from the League of 
Nations and in 1936 he reoccupied the 
Rhineland and signed the anti-Comintern 
pact with Japan, at the same _ time 
strengthening relations with Italy. Austria 
was annexed in March, 1938. By the Mu- 
nich agreement (Sept., 1938) he gained the 
Czech Sudetenland, and in violation of 
this agreement he completed the dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. 
But his invasion of Poland on Sept. 1, 1939, 
precipitated British and French declara- 
tions of war. 


On May 8, 1945, Germany surrendered 
unconditionally to Allied and Soviet mili- 
tary commanders, and on June 5 the four- 
nation Allied Control Council became the 
de facto government of Germany. 


At the Berlin (or Potsdam) Conference 
(July 17—-Aug. 2, 1945) President Truman, 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee set forth 
the principles by which the Allied Control 
Council was to be guided. They were: Ger- 
many’s complete disarmament and demili- 
tarization; destruction of its war potential; 
rigid control of industry; decentralization 
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of the political and economic structure. 
Pending final determination of territorial 
questions at a peace conference, the three 
victors agreed in principle to the ultimate 
transfer of the city of Kénigsberg (now 
Kaliningrad) and its adjacent area to the 
Soviet Union and to the administration by 
Poland of former German territories lying 
generally east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


For purposes of control, Germany was 
divided in 1945 into four national occupa- 
tion zones, each headed by a military gov- 
ernor, assisted by appropriate supervisory 
and operating staffs. 


Efforts to unify Germany were totally 
unsuccessful, and the western powers were 
unable to agree with the U.S.S.R. on any 
fundamental issue. Work of the Allied 
Control Council was hamstrung by re- 
peated Soviet vetoes; and finally, on March 
20, 1948, the U.S.S.R. walked out of the 
Council. Meanwhile, the U. S. and Britain 
had taken steps to merge their zones 
economically (Bizone); and on May 31, 
1948, the U. S., Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries agreed to set up a Ger- 
man state comprising the three western 
zones. At the same time the western pow- 
ers introduced a new German currency. 


The Soviet Union replied to these meas- 
ures by clamping a blockade on all ground 
communications between the western 
zones and Berlin. The western Allies, re- 
fusing to be driven out of the capital, im- 
mediately organized a gigantic airlift to 
fly supplies into the beleaguered city. Be- 
fore the Russians were finally forced to lift 
the blockade on May 12, 1949, 60,000 men 
were engaged in the airlift. 


In return for lifting the blockade, the 
U.S.S.R. asked only that the Big Four for- 
eign ministers meet again to discuss Ger- 
man unification. The conference, meeting 
in Paris from May 23 to June 20, 1949, 
ended as usual in a deadlock. 


The Big Four foreign ministers met once 
more at Berlin from Jan. 25 to Feb. 18, 
1954, again without success. 


German Federal Republic 


Area: 94,634 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 48,994,000 (pre- 
dominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 517.7. 

Allied High Commission: James B. Co- 
nant (U.S.A.); Sir Frederick H. Millar 
(United Kingdom); André Francois-Poncet 
(France). P 

President: Theodor Heuss. 

Chancellor: Konrad Adenauer. 

Principal cities (est. 1953): Hamburg, 
1,658,000 (chief port); Munich, 870,000 
(Bavarian capital) ; Cologne, 629,200 (trans- 
portation center); Essen, 624,100 (steel 
center); Frankfurt am Main, 564,400 (man- 
ufacturing); Bonn, 130,000 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Deutschemark (Dm.). 

Language: German. 


_ Religions (census 1950): Protestant 
50.7% ; Roman Catholic 45.2% ; others 4.1%. 

The German Federal Republic came into 
formal existence on Sept. 21, 1949, when 
the Allied High Commission turned over 
to it the administration of the U. S., Brit- 
ish and French zones of occupation. 
On May 8, 1949, the constituent assembly 
at Bonn had approved a Basic Law or con- 
stitution for western Germany; it came 
into force on May 23, after approval by the 
Landtage of the 11 constituent Lander. 
Parliamentary elections were held on Aug. 
14; and on Sept. 12, Free Democratic leader 
Theodor Heuss was elected president of 
western Germany. On Sept. 15, the Bundes- 
tag confirmed his appointment of Konrad 
Adenauer, leader of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic party, as chancellor. His party won 
@ sweeping victory in parliamentary elec- 
tions held Sept. 6, 1953. 


GOVERNMENT. Subject to the provisions 
of the Occupation Statute, the republic and 
the participating Ldnder acquired full leg- 
islative, executive and judicial powers in 
accordance with the Basic Law and their 
respective constitutions. The principal pow- 
ers reserved to the Allied High Commission 
were those of foreign policy, disarmament 
and demilitarization, Ruhr control, repa- 
rations, decartelization, and security of Al- 
lied occupation forces. 

The Occupation Statute was amended on 
March 6, 1951, on the basis of an agree- 
ment between the U. S., Britain and 
France, to provide for creating a German 
foreign affairs ministry and further pro- 
gressive relaxation of Allied controls. 

Western Germany acquired almost com- 
plete self-government subject to Allied de- 
fense rights under a peace contract signed 
May 26, 1952. The contract was subject to 
ratification by signatory countries, as was 
an agreement signed May 27 creating 
within NATO a European defense commu- 
nity with a joint European army to which 
western Germany would contribute. 

The Basic Law or constitution of the 
republic provides for a federal form of 
government headed by a president elected 
every 5 years by a federal convention. The 
parliament consists of a Bundestag whose 
- members are elected every 4 years by pop- 
ular vote and a Bundesrat whose members 
are appointed by the Ldnder governments. 
Actual executive power is in the hands of 
the cabinet, answerable to the Bundestag 
and headed by a chancellor appointed by 
the president, subject to the right of the 
Bundestag to elect a chancellor of its own 
preference. Provision was made for the ac- 
cession of Ldnder in the Soviet zone. Each 
of the 9 constituent Ldnder must have a 
republican form of government with an 
assembly elected by universal suffrage. 


The party standing in the Bundestag 
(elections of Sept. 6, 1953) was as follows: 


‘Christian Democrats 244, Social Demoérats. 
151, Free Democrats 48, All-German 27; 
others 17. ; 
On April 28, 1949, the international Ruhr 
authority was formally set up to allocate 


the production of the Ruhr industrial area. 
Upon the creation, effective July 25, 1952, 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity the authority ceased to function 
and nearly all restrictions on Ruhr pro- 
duction were removed. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14. In May 1950, 
there were 28,400 elementary schools with 
6,291,000 pupils, 579 higher elementary 
schools with 196,067 pupils, 1,488 second- 
ary schools with 620,488 students, and 16 
universities with 74,258 students. 


Agriculture. Agriculture is characterized 
by mixed farming, the climate and the 
soil permitting cultivation of a variety of 
crops and most types of livestock. Rye and 
potatoes are staple crops in the north; 
grains and sugar beets in the central 
regions. The northwestern and southern 
areas are noted for dairying, while the west 
is the chief fruit- and wine-producing re- 
gion. The soil is generally‘poor, and high 
crop yields are dependent upon large-scale 
use of fertilizers. 

Production data for western Germany 
(excluding the Saar) are as follows (thou- 
sands of metric tons): 


=: 1951 1952* 1953* 
Wheat 2,949 3,291 3,180 
Rye 3,034 3,119 3,282 
Barley 1,688 1,757 2,072 
Oats 2,835 2,616 2,554 
Potatoes 24,103 23,854 24,535 
Sugar beets 7,177 6,550 8,439 

* Provisional. 


In Dec. 1952 western Germany (exclud- 
ing the Saar) had 11,641,000 cattle and 
1,360,000 horses and in Dec. 1951, 13,583,000 
hogs and 1,666,000 sheep. 

Western Germany is not self-sustaining 
in food. Difficulties stem to a considerable 
extent from the fact that Poland now con- 
trols the area east of the Oder-Neisse, 
which contained 28 per cent of prewar Ger- 
many’s arable land and produced about 25 
per cent of its food. Moreover, the popula- 
tion has grown rapidly. 


Industry. Western Germany’s industry is 
well-developed and highly diversified. It 
accounted for about two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s prewar industrial production and 
for a large part of iron and steel produc- 
tion. In March 1954, employment in indus- 
try was 15,758,100; there were 1,277,000 
unemployed. 

Production data for western Germany 
(monthly averages, in thousands of metric 
tons) are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 


Pig iron and 


ferroalloys 891 LOTS Sn ott 
Crude steel 1,125 1,317 1,285 
Cement 1,017 1,074 1,282 
Cotton yarn 26.98 24.37 28.60 
Wool yarn 7.91 7.46 8.79 
Rayon yarn 4.50 3.58 4.33 
Automobiles 22,28* 25.09* 30.76* 


* Thousands of units. 


Allied restrictions on steel production 
were lifted following the creation of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
Production of war material is still prohib- 
ited; the ban on production of certain 
light metals, synthetic rubber, gasoline 
and oil and machine tools was lifted in 
April, 1951, subject to capacity limita- 
tions in some cases. Industrial production 
was 158% of the 1936 level in 1953, 


Trade. Western Germany is dependent 
upon extraordinary foreign aid to pay for 
a considerable portion of the food and in- 
dustrial raw materials which it must im- 
port. Recent foreign trade data for the 
area which now comprises the republic are 
as follows (in millions of Deutschemarks, 
including west Berlin) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 14,534 16,759 18,390 
Imports 14,674 16,036 15,848 


Leading customers in 1953 were the 
Netherlands (9%) and France, Belgium, 
the U. S. and Italy (each 7%). Leading 
suppliers were the U. S. (10%), the Neth- 
erlands (7%), France (7%), Belgium (5%) 
and Switzerland (5%). Leading exports in- 
cluded machinery and vehicles, coal and 
coke,, and iron and steel. and their manu- 
factures. 


Communications. German railway track- 
age and rolling stock, as well as the 
canal system, were largely destroyed during 
World War II, and the lack of adequate 
transportation seriously hindered German 
economic recovery. In Dec. 1951, the west- 
ern German rail network had a total 


length of about 19,100 miles, all publicly 
owned. 


Civil air transport is handled by for- 
eign air lines, Germany being prohibited 
from establishing its own lines. As of July, 
1952, the west German merchant fleet had 
1,522 vessels (100 tons and over), aggre- 
gating 1,397,604 gross tons. The principal 
seaports of western Germany are Hamburg 
and Bremen. 


Inland waterway transportation is of 
great importance. Over half the traffic is 
carried on the Rhine. River, which links 
the Ruhr area with Belgian and Dutch 
ports. Shipping on the Rhine is controlled 
by the Central Commission of the Rhine 
—an international body composed pro- 


visionally of U. S., British, French, Swiss, 
Dutch and Belgian representatives—which 
was reconvened in October, 1945. 

Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of Deutschemarks) : 


1952-53 1953-54* 1954-55* 
Revenue 23,102 26,000 27,173 
Expenditure 23,096 26,000 27,173 


* Budget estimate. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The northern plain, the 
central hill country and the southern 
mountain district constitute the main 
physical divisions of western Germany. The 
Bavarian plateau in the southwest averages 
1,600 feet above sea level, but it reaches 
9,721 feet in the Zugspitze, the highest 
point in Germany. 


There are several important navigable 
rivers. In the south the Danube, rising in 
the Black Forest, flows east across Bavaria 
into Austria. The other important rivers 
flow north. The Rhine, which rises in 
Switzerland and flows across the Nether- 
lands in two channels to the North Sea, 
is navigable by smaller ocean-going vessels 
as far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
which also empties into the North Sea, are 
navigable within Germany for ships of 400 
tons. The Weser, flowing into the North 
Sea, and the Main and Mosel (Moselle), 
both tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
portant. 


Minerals and Forests.. Aside from rich 
deposits of coal and potash, western Ger- 
many’s mineral wealth is not considerable. 
The Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen districts 
constitute one of the world’s greatest coal 
mining regions, with total reserves es- 
timated at 65,000,000,000 tons. Production 
in. this area is handicapped by the 
prevalence of thin seams, but distribution 
is favored by easily accessible natural 
waterways and efficient canals. Known pe- 
troleum resources are meager, and supplies 
of iron ore, copper, lead and zinc are in- 
sufficient for domestic needs. Mineral pro- 
duction (excluding the Saar) was as fol- 
lows in 1953: coal, 124,475,000 metric tons; 
lignite, 71,950,000 tons; iron ore, 14,600,000 
tons. 


About 23 per cent of the total area of 
western Germany is covered by commercial 
forests, which yield timber as well as ma- 
terial for paper, wood fiber, cellulose and 
other products. 


Climate. The climate of western Ger- 
many is intermediate between the oceanic 
climate of western Europe and the con- 
tinental climate farther east. The average 
summer temperature is 60° to 62°. The 
sheltered mountain valleys of the south 
enjoy a more temperate climate, especially 
the valley of the Rhine above Mainz. Rain- 
fall is heaviest in the south and west (over 
30 inches). 


- 


German Democratic Republic 

Area: 41,700 square miles. : 

Population (est. 1953): 18,541,000 (pr 
dominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 444.6. 

Soviet High Commissioner: 
Semeonov. 

President: Wilhelm Pieck. 

Premier: Otto Grotewohl. 

Principal cities (est. 1953): Leipzig, 607,- 
700 (trading, publishing center); Dres- 
den 510,100 (railway center, Elbe port); 
Karl-Marxstadt (Chemnitz), 298,500 (tex- 
tiles); Halle am der Saale, 278,400 (rail- 
way center); Magdeburg, 252,300 (iron and 
steel products). 

Monetary unit: Ostmark. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The so- 
called German Democratic Republic com- 
prises the Soviet zone of occupation 
of eastern Germany. It was proclaimed on 
Oct. 7, 1949, with its seat at Berlin, on the 
basis of a constitution adopted May 30, 
1949, by a people’s congress chosen under 
a plebiscite arrangement in elections held 
in the Soviet zone and eastern Berlin on 
May 15 and 16, 1949. The congress eleeted 
a people’s council (Volksrat) which was 
transformed on Oct. 7 into a provisional 
people’s chamber (Volkskammer). A cham- 
ber of the states (Ldnderkammer) was 
nominated on Oct.-10, and on Oct. 11 both 
chambers eiected Communist-leader Wil- 
helm Pieck as president of the republic 
and Otto Grotewohl as minister-president 
or premier. The constitution is soviet in 
nature and the government is under com- 
plete Communist domination. Soviet gov- 
ernment supervision is exercised by the 
Soviet high commissioner. 


The republic lies largely between the 
Elbe and Oder rivers, including most of 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg and the indus- 
trial Saxon and Thuringian lands. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
About 22 per cent of the population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 
area is almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
Postwar yields have, however, suffered from 
droughts and shortages of fertilizers. The 
most recent production data available in 
1954 were as follows (in thousands of 
metric tons) : 


Vladimir 


— 1948 1949 1950 
Wheat 999 926 815 
Rye 1,941 2,025 2,130 
Oats 809 1,087* 1,140* 
Sugar beets 4,126 3,545 5,400 
Potatoes 12,408 8,499 11,1607 


* Includes mixed grain. + 1951. 

In 1953 there were in the area an esti- 
mated 3,800,000 cattle and 8,800,000 hogs 
and in 1951, 1,087,000 sheep and 718,000 
horses. 

Most of the industrial establishments, 


particularly in heavy industry, have been 
nationalized. The area accounted for 26 per 
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cent of prewar Germany’s industrial pro- 
duction, ranking first in textiles, paper and 
pulp and ceramics and glass (especially 
optical glass produced by the famous Jena 
works). A Two-Year Plan inaugurated in 
1949 had the object of raising the volume 
of production to 81 per cent of the 1936 
level by the end of 1950, while a Five-Year 
Plan initiated in 1951 aimed at doubling 
the 1936 level by 1955. Unofficial production 
data for 1952 are as follows: pig iron, 
765,000 metric tons; cement, 2,560,000 tons; 
sulphuric acid, 305,000; raw steel, 1,548,000. 


Foreign trade is carried on through gov- 
ernment-owned trading companies. Trade 
is confined largely to Europe. Important 
imports include foodstuffs, minerals and 
textiles; exports include machinery, engi- 
neering equipment and chemicals. 


Railways, highways and inland water- 
Ways were reported in 1954 still inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the area’s 
economy. The rehabilitation and expansion 
of tramsport facilities was emphasized 
in connection with the Two- and Five- 
Year Plans. 

The 1953 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 34,700,000,000 ostmarks. 


NATURAL RESOURCES; CLIMATE. The 
area is not rich in minerals. It has 
only minor deposits of coal (1952 produc- 
tion: 3,300,000 metric tons) and deposits 
of iron ore are scanty and of low quality 
(1952: 650,000 tons). It does have impor- 
tant deposits of lignite (1951: 100,000,000 
tons) and crude potash (1951: 1,400,000 
tons). 


Most of the area is part of a low plain. 
The climate is temperate for the most part 
but with more difference between summer 
and winter than in western Germany. 
Rainfall throughout most of the area varies 
between 20 and 30 inches annually. 


Berlin 


Area: 344 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 3,307,894, 

Berlin, the capital of prewar Germany, is 
surrounded by the German Democratic Re- 
public, It is occupied by the forces of the 
U. S., the U. K., France and the U.S.S.R., 
each having its own sector of occupation. 
The three western sectors contain 55% 
of the area and 63% of the population. 


The supreme authority in western Berlin 
is exercised by the Allied High Commis- 
sion; its representatives constitute a tri- 
partite Kommandatura which has respon- 
sibility for the exercise of the powers 
reserved to the occupation forces under 
the Berlin Charter, a document analogous 
to the west German Occupation Statute. 
Other powers of government are exercised 
by a city assembly elected by popular yote 
and a magistrat (city council) chosen by 
the assembly. 


) Supreme authority in the eastern sector 


of Berlin is exercised by the Soviet high 
commissioner. Powers not exercised by him 
or by the German Democratic Republic are 
vested in a “rump” city government, which 
proclaimed itself in power Noy. 30, 1948. 
Major anti-Communist riots broke out in 
east Berlin in June 1953, 


The Saar 


Area: 991 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 965,000. 

Density per square mile: 973.7. 

Premier: Johannes Hoffman. 

Principal city: Saarbriicken (est. pop. 
100,000). 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

The Saar is an industrial and mining 
region lying on Germany’s western fron- 
tier north of Lorraine. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles it was detached from Ger- 
many and placed under the administration 
of the League of Nations, its coal mines 
being transferred to France. It voted in 
Jan., 1935, for reunion with Germany. 

Part of the French zone of occupation 
after World War II, it now has, under 
agreements with France, legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial autonomy, subject to the 
reserved powers of France in foreign rela- 
tions, defense, and the maintenance of the 
economic, monetary and customs union 
between it and France. Under its constitu- 
tion it has a popularly elected diet of 50 
members, to which the cabinet headed by 
the premier is responsible. There is no head 
of state as such. 

Coal reserves are conservatively esti- 
mated at 9,000,000,000 metric tons. Under 
an agreement concluded with France on 
Mar. 3, 1950, the mines are under French 
management with some Saar participation, 
an annual royalty being paid to the Saar 
by France. Production in 1953 included 
16,416,000 metric tons of coal, 2,688,000 
tons of raw steel and 2,288,000 tons of pig 
iron and ferroalloys. 


Greece (Kingdom) 


(Hellas) 


Area: 51,182 square miles.* 

Population (estimated 1953): 7,865,000* 
(1940, excluding the Dodecanese: Greek, 
92.8%; Turkish, 3.8%; Macedonian, 1.3%; 
Spanish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 

Density per square mile: 153.7.* 

Sovereign: King Paul I. 

Premier: Alexander Papagos. 

Principal cities (census 1951, municipal 
areas only): Athens (Athenai) 559,250 
(capital); Piraeus (Peiraievs) 184,980 (port 
of Athens); (1940): Salonika (Thessalo- 
nike) 216,838 (seaport); Patras (Patrai) 
88,414 (seaport); Volos 51,134 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Drachma. 

Languages: Greek, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%; Mo- 
hammedan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, .9%. 

* Including the Dodecanese, 


HISTORY. Greece, with a recorded history 
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going back to 776 B.c., reached the peak of 
its glory in the 5th century B.c., and by the 
middle of the 2nd century B.c., it had de- 
clined to the status of a Roman province. 
It remained within the Eastern Roman 
Empire until Constantinople fell to the 
Crusaders in 1204. In 1453, the Turks took 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece was 2 
Turkish province. The insurrection made 
famous by the poet Lord Byron broke out 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set up an 
independent nation, with sovereignty guar- 
anteed by Britain, France and Russia. 
Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognized as 
king five years later, but he was ousted 
by a revolution in 1862, Prince William of 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded him. 

Up to this time Greece consisted only of 
the Peloponnesus and the lower part of 
the peninsula north of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Britain gave Greece the Ionian Islands in 
1864, and Thessaly was added in 1881. 
Greek success in the Balkan Wars of 1912— 
13 brought the addition of Macedonia, 
Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Islands. In 
World War I, Greece kept a precarious neu- 
trality until June, 1917, when King Con- 
stantine (who had succeeded George I in 
1913) was forced to abdicate in favor of his 
second son, Alexander. Greece then en- 
tered the war on the Allied side. By the 
Treaty of Sévres, Greece was awarded 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor. Turkey, 
however, drove the Greeks out of Smyrna 
in 1922. 

Greece was proclaimed a republic on 
March 25, 1924, and there followed strife 
and dissension between Royalists and Re- 
publicans, although fair order was main- 
tained during the premierships of Eleu- 
therios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. 

In 1935, the people voted for the return 
of King George II, who had abdicated in 
1924 after a short rule. In April, 1936, 
General John Metaxas became premier and 
by August he had abolished parliament 
and set up a dictatorship. 

Greece was invaded by the Italians in 
1940. By April, 1941, the Greeks not only 
had driven the Italians out of Greece but 
were well into Albania. The Germans came 
to Mussolini’s rescue, invaded Greece from 
Bulgaria, and took Athens on April 27, 
1941. Starvation and harsh persecution of 
the Greeks were common during the Axis 
occupation. After liberation, Greece be- 
came a land of conflict with armed bands 
of Royalists and Communists terrorizing 
the nation. The government, which had 
fled the country, returned in Oct., 1944, 
following Greece’s liberation by British 
forces. Five years of civil war followed, with 
government troops fighting Communist-led 
guerrillas, who were aided by neighboring 
Communist satellites of the U.S.S.R. 

The country approved the return of 
George II by a large. majority in a plebi- 
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scite held Sept. 1, 1946. The king returned 
on Sept. 28 but died April 1, 1947, and was 
succeeded by his brother Paul I. 

An important postwar development in 
troubled Greece was the extension of 
_U. S. financial and technical assistance, 
supervised by a U. S. mission. In May, 1947, 
the U. S. appropriated $300,000,000 for 
Greek aid. Greek forces thus were able to 
make good progress against the Communist 
guerrillas, and the cessation of hostilities 
was announced on Oct. 16, 1949. 

Elections held on Nov. 16, 1952, re- 
sulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Greek Rally party, which won 239 out of 
the 300 seats in the national assembly. 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos, its 
leader, became premier on Noy. 18, 1952. 

Greece was admitted to NATO in 1951 
and signed a defensive alliance with Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia in 1953. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. Nom- 
inal executive power is vested in the king, 
but the government is administered by a 
Council of Ministers, headed by the pre- 
mier, which must enjoy the Assembly’s 
confidence. 

Military service is compulsory. U. S. aid 

in 1948 made possible an increase in army 
strength from 120,000 to 132,000; the Na- 
tional Guard was also increased from 30,- 
000 to 50,000. Greek forces, which were ad- 
vised by a U. S. military mission, were 
demobilized to some extent following the 
cessation of hostilities with the guerrillas 
in Oct., 1949. An infantry unit of 1,000 
men and several aircraft were dispatched 
to Koreaf In Dec. 1953, the navy had one 
cruiser, 3 fleet destroyers, 4 submarines 
and 19 frigates and escort craft. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 14. Illiteracy. 
was estimated at 38 per cent in 1940. In 
1951-52, there were 8,613 elementary 
schools, with 921,632 pupils; 314 second- 
ary schools, with 178,098 pupils; and 2 
universities (Athens and Salonika), with 
6,730 students. 

About three-quarters of the population 
engages in agricultural pursuits, although 
.only one-fifth of the land is arable. Most 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals: 
wheat (1953:1,400,000 metric tons), barley 
(258,000 tons) and maize (334,000 tons). 
There are also olive trees, vines, tobacco 
(1952: 42,000 metric tons) and currants. 
Olive oil production in 1953 was about 
174,000 tons. The principal fruits are 
oranges, lemons, figs, mandarins, apples 
and pears. At the beginning of 1952, there 
were 17,651,000 sheep, 798,000 cattle and 
590,000 hogs. Wool production in 1952 was 
4,000 metric tons (clean basis). 

Development of large-scale Greek manu- 
facturing is blocked by lack of coal re- 


sources and of capital. The most valuable 
products are textiles, chemicals and food 
items. Among other processed or manu- 
factured products are olive oil, wine, 
spirits, flour, carpets, leather, cigarettes 
and building materials. 


Postwar trade has been financed largely 
by U. S. aid. Recent figures are as follows 
(in millions of U. S. dollars) : 

1951 1952 1953 
Exports 102 120 132 
Imports 435 346 294 


Chief exports in 1953 were tobacco (38%) 
and currants and raisins (17%). Leading 
customers were western Germany (24%), 


Britain (12%) and the U.S. (12%); lead- — 


ing suppliers, the U.S. (17%), Italy (16%) 
and western Germany (13%). 


The large prewar merchant marine, com- 
prising 589 ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 
sailing vessels of 55,417 tons, played a vital 
part in the national economy. World War 
II shipping losses amounted to 1,178,000 
tons; the merchant marine on June 30, 
1953, totaled 361 ships (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 1,222,209 gross tons, according 
to Lloyd’s Register. 


Railway mileage in 1950 totaled 1,665; 
highway mileage in the same year, 9,600, 
about 60 per cent of which was in poor 
condition. Reconstruction of the transport 
system, financed by U. S. aid, was com- 
pleted in 1949; it included extensive work 
on highways, port and dry-dock facilities, 
railways and bridges. 


Recent public finance data are as follows 
(in billions of drachmas) : 


1951-52 1952-53* 1953-54* 
Revenue 5,879 7,892 10,320 
Expenditure 17,459 8,291 10,320 


E.* Budget estimate. 


Greek minerals are varied but are ex- 
ploited only moderately. Principal ones are 
lignite, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, 
chromite, lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em- 
ery, marine salt and the country’s famous 
marble. A fifth of the country is forested, 
largely with pine, fir and oak, Resin and 
turpentine are main forest products, The 
principal sea product is sponges. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. North central Greece, Epirus 
and western Macedonia all are mountain- 
ous. The main chain of the Pindus Moun- 
tains rises to 9,000 feet in places, separat- 
ing Epirus from the plains of Thessaly. 
Greek Thrace is mostly a lowland region 
separated from European Turkey by the 
lower Maritsa River. 

Among the many islands are the Ionian 
group off the west coast, 742 square miles 
in area; the Cyclades group to the south- 
east, 996 square miles; other islands in the 
eastern Aegean, including Lesbos, Samos 
and Khios, 1,486 square miles; and Crete, 
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- the fourth largest Mediterranean island, 
_ 3,199 square miles. Crete, largely moun- 
_ tainous, is about 160 miles in length, with 
a width varying from 7 to 35 miles. 


The Dodecanese (area 1,035 sq. mi.), @ 
_ group of 13 islands in the Aegean Sea near 
_ the coast of Asia Minor, were ceded to 
_ Greece by the 1947 Italian peace treaty 

and formally transferred on March 7, 1948. 


The Greek climate is varied but generally 
_ similar to that of other Mediterranean 
countries. The maritime regions have a 
temperate climate, with short winters and 
little snow or frost. In the uplands the 
winters are long and severe. Precipitation 
is heaviest in the mountains. Mean tem- 
perature at Athens is about 63°, with maxi- 
mum of 99° in July and minimum of 31.5° 
in January; annual rainfall there is little 
more than 15 inches. The summer heat is 
moderated by sea breezes and cool north- 
- erly winds from the mountains. 


Guatemala (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Guatemala) 

Area: 45,452 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 3,048,000 (In- 
35%} 60%; white, 5%; mixed and other, 

O}e 

Density per square mile: 67.1. 

President: military junta headed by Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Guate- 
mala, 284,922 (capital); Quezaltenango, 
27,696 (coffee, sugar); Puerto’ Barrios, 
15,332 (port); Mazatenango, 11,032 (coffee). 

Monetary unit: Quetzal. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Once the 
site of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1524 
and for the next 300 years was the major 
center of Spanish government in Central 
America, Guatemala was one of the found- 
ers of the Central American Union in 1823, 
and in 1839 set itself up as a republic. 
From 1898 to 1920 the dictator, Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, ran the country, and from 
1931 to 1944, General Jorge Ubico Casta- 
fieda was the “strong man.” In July, 1944, 
the National Assembly elected General 
Federico Ponce president, but he was over- 
thrown in October, and in December Dr. 
Juan José Arévalo was elected as the head 
of a leftist regime which continued to 
press its reform program in the face of 
conservative resistance. He took office on 
March 15, 1945. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, 
administration candidate with pro-Com- 
munist leanings, won the Nov., 1950, elec- 
tions and took office March 15, 1951. He was 
ousted by anti-Communist forces on June 
27, 1954, and a military junta took over. 

The Constitution of 1945 provides that 
a president shall be elected every six years 
by direct popular vote and cannot succeed 


himself immediately. Legislative power 

vested in a unicameral National Assembly 
whose members are popularly elected for 
four-year terms, half the members be- 
ing elected every two years. Guatemala has 
an army of about 6,000, plus 3,000 national 
police. It also maintains a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, advanced under Ubico, is free 
and compulsory. Illiteracy (7 years and 
over) was 72.2% in 1950. In 1949-50, 3,397 
primary schools had 164,815 pupils, while 
secondary and other schools had 57,708 
students. The University of Guatemala is 
located in Guatemala City. 

Most of the ruling class is drawn from 
the 5 per cent of the population that is 
white. Spanish is the Official language, but 
at least eighteen Indian dialects are 
spoken. The Indians are the chief labor 
supply. 

Agriculture engages 90 per cent of Gua- 
temalans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of the 
cultivated land and a large part of the 
exports. Recent foreign-trade data are as 
follows (in millions of quetzales) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 76.1 87.5 88.9 
Imports 80.8 75.7 79.5 


In 1953 the U.S. took 78% of the exports 
and supplied 65% of the imports. Chief 
exports were coffee (77%) and bananas 
(14%). Imports included flour, petroleum 
products, drugs and textiles. 


Guatemalan manufacturing is small and 
local. The country has 600 miles of public 
railway connecting the coasts, 289 miles of 
private railway and 4,800 miles’ of high- 
ways. Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, 
is the main port of entry, and is linked by 
rail to the capital. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Most of Guatemala is moun- 
tainous, with many volcanic peaks. The 
northern part is the great plain of Petén, 
largely uncultivated and sparsely popu- 
lated. The narrow Pacific slope, well 
watered and fertile, is the most densely 
populated and the most productive part 
of Guatemala. 


Guatemala has deposits of gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
salt, chromite and sulfur, but many of 
these minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
to justify exploitation, and only lead and 
chromite are produced commercially. 


The country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
Petén region, yield chicle for chewing gum, 
cinchona bark, a small amount of rubber, 
and dyewoods and cabinet woods, such as 
cedar, mahogany and logwood. 

The climate is hot and humid on the 
coasts, with heavy rainfall (as high as 


195 inches), but is temperate in the high- 
lands, 
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Haiti (Republic) 


(République d’ Haiti) 

Area: 10,748 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 3,315,000 (Ne- 
gro, 95%; mulatto, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 308.4. 

President: Paul E. Magloire. 

Principal cities (census 1950)*: Port-au- 
Prince, 142,840 (capital, chief port); Cap 
Haitien, 24,957 (seaport); Gonaives, 13,534 
(farming district); Les Cayes, 11,835 (sea- 
port; coffee). 

Monetary unit: Gourde. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


* Cities proper, excluding surrounding communes. 


HISTORY. Haiti, the only Negro republic 
in the Western hemisphere, occupies the 
western third of the island of Hispaniola, 
which was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
Its political past is stormy, and today it is 
the smallest and most thickly populated of 
the American republics, a nation beset by 
illiteracy and poverty. 

After successive Spanish and French 
domination, Haiti became a. kingdom in 
1801 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro 
leader. He was later captured by the French 
and died in prison, but the kingdom lasted 
and declared its independence in 1804, be- 
coming a republic in 1820. In 1822 Haiti 
took over all of Hispaniola, and carried on 
until 1843, when the eastern two-thirds of 
the island revolted and established the 
Dominican Republic. Today the island is 
the only one in the world containing two 
sovereign nations. 

Decades filled with revolution, corrup- 
tion and disease came to a bloody climax 
in 1911-15, when Haiti had seven presi- 
dents in four years. After the assassina- 
tion of the last one, United States Marines 
moved in. By a 1916 treaty, the United 
States agreed to help administer the coun- 
try until the Haitians proved themselves 
capable of orderly self-government. The 
last Marines left in 1934, but a U. S. fiscal 
expert continued to supervise customs un- 
til 1941. On January 11, 1946, President 
Elie Lescot was driven from the country 
by revolution, and a three-man military 
junta took over until the election of Pres- 
ident Dumarsais Estimé on Aug. 16, 1946. 
He was ousted in 1950 and succeeded after 

“new elections by Paul E. Magliore. 
GOVERNMENT. Normally the president is 
elected for six years by two-thirds vote 
of the National Assembly. That body con- 
sists of a 37-member Chamber of Deputies, 
elected for four years by popular vote; and 
a 21-member Senate elected for six years. 
The Garde d’Haiti, about 5,000 strong, 
serves as army and police force. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most Haitians are descended from African 
slaves. Their illiteracy rate is estimated at 
92 per cent. Although 1951 figures showed 
enrollment of 128,000 in primary and sec- 


ondary schools, actual attendance is prob- 
ably lower. Mulattoes—lightened by the 
blood of the early French settlers—domi- 
nate the political and social life of the 
nation. Many of them are Paris-educated. 
While the ruling classes speak pure French, 
most of the people speak the patois of 
Creole French, and many of them still 
practice the strange folk religion of voodoo. 

Haiti is predominantly agricultural. Cof- 
fee, which makes up more than 30 per cent 
of Haitian exports, is the principal crop, 
followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotton, ba- 
nanas and cacao. Coffee exports in 1952— 
53 amounted to 23,106 metric tons. Manu- 
factuting is almost entirely for local con- 
sumption, but there are several sisal fac- 
tories and sugar refineries. 


Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of gourdes) : 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Exports 248.0 264.6 189.0 
Imports 222.6 253.5 225.8 


Leading exports in 1952-53 were coffee 
(66%), sisal (13%) and sugar (6%). Lead- 
ing customers were the U. S. (41%), Bel- 
gium (19%) and France (12%); leading 
suppliers, the U. S. (68%), Canada (5%) 
and Britain (4%). 

In 1951 Haiti had about 2,000 miles of 
improved road and 180 miles of railway. 
International air service is provided hy 
PAA and KLM. 


Recent public finance data, in millions 
of gourdes: 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54* 
Revenue 146.3 136.4 129.2 
Expenditure 159.4 152.1 129.2 


* Budget estimate. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Haiti, about the size of Mary- 
land, is two-thirds mountainous, with the 
rest marked by great valleys, extensive 
plateaus and small plains. The most 
densely populated and productive region is 
the Cul de Sac plain, near Port-au-Prince. 


Minerals, relatively unexploited, include 
gold, silver, iron, copper, antimony, tin, 
coal, nickel and gypsum. In 1943, a sizable 
bauxite deposit was found and signed over 
for U. S. development. Inland Haiti has 
forests of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae 
and other commercial woods, 


The climate is hot on the coast, tem- 
perate in the mountains, with hurricanes 
frequent in the May-to-October rainy 
season. Port-au-Prince has a mean annual 
temperature of 81°. Annual rainfall in 
Haiti varies from about 20 to 100 inches. 


Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. See Jordan 
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Honduras (Republic) 


(RepGblica de Honduras) 
Area: 59,145 square miles. 
Population (est. 1953): 1,557,000 
(mestizo, 86%; Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%} 


_ white, 2%). 


Density ae square mile: 26.3. 

President: Juan Manuel G4lvez. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Teguci- 
galpa (including twin city of Comaya- 
ala), 72,385 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 
1,139 (bananas) ; La Ceiba, 16,645 (seaport, 
bananas); Tela, 12,614 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lempira, 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 


"HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Columbus 


discovered Honduras on his last voyage in 
1502; it was a Spanish colony and part of 
Guatemala until 1821, the year of the gen- 
eral Central American revolt against Spain. 
Honduras declared its independence in 
1838, and has been troubled by revolution 
and war ever since. American Marines in- 
tervened in 1903 and 1923. In 1931, 1932 
and 1937, major revolutions were crushed 
by force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras bound- 
ary dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and 
in April, 1945, the country was invaded 
from Guatemala by a group of Honduran 
exiles, who were suppressed. 


Legislative power is held by the unt- 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose 49 
members are popularly elected for six years. 
The president also is elected for six 
years and is not supposed to succeed him- 
self. 


Military service is compulsory. The army 
is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 
strength agreed upon by the Central 
American states. 


SOCIAL AND EC@NOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and supposedly compul- 
sory, but less than 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren go to school. The government is try- 
ing to reduce illiteracy, estimated at 82 
per cent. In 1951, there were 2,061 primary 
schools with 106,438 students, 21 second- 
ary schools with 1,107 students, and 38 
normal and commercial schools with 4,132 
students. The National University at Te- 
gucigalpa had 796 students. 


Most of the population is of mixed 
Spanish-Indian blood, but the ruling class 
is of nearly pure Spanish descent. Except 
among isolated Indian tribes, Spanish is 
the common language. 


The Honduran economy depends on ba- 
nanas, which usually account for more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s exports. 
The biggest plantations are along the 
northern coast. Exports in 1951-52 totaled 
13,781,286 stems, more than 90 per cent 
produced by two U. S. companies. Other 
crops are corn, coffee, rice, henequen, to- 
bacco and coconuts. Honduras also is an 
important source of sarsaparilla. Cattle 


raising and dairy farming flourish on rich 
pasture lands. Manufacturing is small and 
local. 

Recent foreign trade data are as follows 
(in millions of lempiras) : 


Fe 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Exports* 43.5 53.7 68.9 
Imports 68.3 18.9 109.2 


* Unadjusted for banana undervaluation. 

In 1950-51, the U. S. took 73% of the 
exports (after adjustments for banana un- 
dervaluation totaling 101,400,000 lempiras) 
and supplied 73% of the imports. Leading 
exports were bananas (64%), coffee (8%) 
and silver (3%). 

Honduras’ railroads—920 miles—are al- 
most entirely owned by fruit companies 
and used to transport bananas; they are 
confined to the northern coastal area. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Honduras, in the north central 
part of Central America, has a 400-mile 
Caribbean coast-line and a 40-mile Pacific 
frontage. Generally mountainous, it has 
fertile plateaus and river valleys and nar- 
row coastal plains. 


In 1951-52 Honduras exported 33,875 troy 
oz. of gold amalgam and 2,702,423 oz. of 
silver bars; these are the most important 
mineral products. Copper and iron exist in 
paying quantity but are undeveloped. The 
country is noted for rich forest resources, 
particularly the tropical hardwoods. In 
1951-52, 1,373,460 bd. ft. of mahogany lum- 
ber and logs and 656,608,285 bd. ft. of 
pine were exported. 

The climate is oppressive in the coastal 
lowlands, pleasant in the interior high- 
lands. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tempera- 
ture is about 90° (in May), and minimum 
50° (December). 


Hungary (Republic) 

Area: 35,893 square miles. 

Population (estimated 1952): 9,460,000 
(Magyar, German, Slovak). 

Density per square mile: 263.6. 

Chairman of Presidium: Istvan Dobi. 

Prime Minister: Imre Nagy. 

Principal cities (census 1948*): Buda- 
pest, 1,058,288 (capital, 
Szeged, 132,688 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 
119,570 (livestock); Kecskemét, 88,283 
(horticulture); Pécs, 77,529 (farming). 

Monetary unit: Forint. 

Languages (est. 1947): Hungarian 92.9%, 
German 5.1%, Slovak 0.8%, Serbo-Croat 
and Slovene 0.6%; others 0.6%. 

Religions (est. 1947): Roman Catholic 
65.6%, Greek Catholic 2.5%, Calvinist 
20.8%, Lutheran 6.0%, Jewish 4.3%, Greek 
Orthodox 0.4%. 

* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. About 
two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In aD, 
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Hungary 


894 it was invaded by the Magyars, who 


founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s great period of medieval power 
came in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
Great (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
touched the Baltic, Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. When the Turks smashed a 
Hungarian army in 1526, western and 
northern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
to escape Turkish occupation. Transylva- 
nia became independent under Hungarian 
princes, Intermittent war with the Turks 
was waged thereafter for some years. 


After the suppression of the 1848 revolt 
against Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- 
suth, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary was set up in 1867. 


The dual monarchy was defeated with 
the other Central Powers in World War I, 
and the new Hungary underwent hard 
times. First there was a short-lived So- 
cialist Republic in 1918. The chaotic Com- 
munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying Budapest 
on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumanians left, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy entered the cap- 
ital with a national army. The Treaty of 
Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
per cent of its land and more than 50 per 
cent of its population. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Assembly had restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy, and on 
March 1, 1920, Horthy was elected regent. 


After 1920 Hungary was, in effect, ruled 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de Gdmbés, a pro-Fascist, as 
prime minister. Under Gémbés and his 
successors, Kaloman Daranyi in 1936 and 
Béla Imrédy in 1938, co-operation with 
Italy and Germany was Hungary’s guiding 
principle. Hungary signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Jan. 13, 1939, and the Three 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Nov. 20, 1940. As inducement and re- 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part 
of Slovakia and all of Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939; and 
northern Transylvania from Rumania in 
1940. 


_. Following the German invasion of Rus- 


sia on June 22, 1941, Hungary joined the 
attack against the U.S.S.R., but the war 
was not popular and Hungarian troops 
were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
eastern front by May, 1943. The govern- 
ment of Nicholas von Kallay was over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government 
after Admiral Horthy’s appeal for an armi- 
stice with advancing Soviet troops had 
resulted in his overthrow on Oct. 16. The 
German regime soon fled the capital, how- 
ever, and on Dec. 23 a provisional govern- 
ment was formed in Soviet-occupied east- 


ern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, it signed 
an armistice in Moscow. On Feb. 1, 1946, 
the National Assembly approved a constitu- 
tional law abolishing the 1,000-year-old 
monarchy and establishing a republic. 
Through their control of the police the 
Communists eventually forced Prime Min- 
ister Ferenc Nagy to resign on May 30, 1947, 
and secured the appointment of a leftwing 
Smallholder, Lajos Dinnyes, in his place. 
The Communists emerged as the strongest 
single party in national elections held Aug. 
31, 1947. President Zoltan Tildy resigned 
July 30, 1948, and was replaced by leftist 
Arpad Szakasits. Istvan Dobi, also a left- 
wing Smallholder, replaced Dinnyes on Dec. 
10, 1948. 


The Communist regime devoted itself to 
the transformation of Hungary into a 
people’s democracy modeled after the 
U.S.S.R. Szakasits was replaced by Sandor 
Ronai on Apr. 26, 1950. Communist leader 
Matyas Rakosi became prime minister Aug. 
15, 1952, and Dobi became chairman of the 
presidium. Rakosi stepped down in favor 
of Imre Nagy, another Communist, on 
July 4, 1953. 

The Soviet-type constitution adopted by 
Parliament on Aug. 18, 1949 declared Hun- 
gary to be a “people’s republic.” The su- 
preme organ of state control was declared 
to be the Parliament, with deputies elected 
every 4 years by direct vote. When Parlia- 
ment is not in session, power is exercised 
by the presidium headed by a chairman. 
Executive power is vested in the cabinet 
headed by the premier. 


Only the Communist-controlled, left- 

wing coalition was represented in the 
National Assembly after elections held 
May 15, 1949, in which only one slate of 
candidates was presented. 
PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, 
fixed Hungary’s frontiers as they were on 
Feb. 1, 1938, except that a small bridge- 
head on the south bank of the Danube 
opposite Bratislava was ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary was to pay reparations 
of $300,000,000 over a period of 8 years, 
$200,000,000 to the Soviet Union and $100,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
The treaty also provided freedom of navi- 
gation on the Danube for nationals of all 
states, 

The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
was fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
65,000, including frontier, anti-aircraft 
artillery and river flotilla personnel; air 
force, 90 planes with a personnel of 5,000. 
Actual strength of the army in 1952 was 
estimated at 165,000; security forces, 
100,000. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is state-controlled and is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Parochial schools were nationalized in 1948, 
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Illiteracy (‘7 years and over) was estimated 
at 5% in 1949. In 1951-52 there were 
6,166 elementary schools with 1,213,000 
pupils and 405 secondary schools with 107,- 
900 pupils. The 28 universities and colleges 
had 40,700 students. 


Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian 
economic life, engaging more than half the 
population. The Land Reform Act issued 
in March, 1945, provided for the confisca- 
tion of all estates over 1,500 acres; about 
8,000,000 acres were divided among some 
500,000 families. Cereals grown in the fer- 
tile Danubian plains are the chief crops. 
Leading crops in 1953 were wheat (2,150,- 
000 metric tons), potatoes (2,350,000 tons), 
barley (700,000 tons), rye (725,000 tons), 
oats (200,000 tons), maize (2,450,000 tons) 
and sugar beets. 


In addition, cultivation of vines, fruit and 
garden produce is important; the famous 
Tokay wine is produced on the southern 
slopes of the Hegyalja in the northeast. 
Wine production averages 100,000,000 U. S. 
gallons annually (1953: 105,700,000 U. 8S. 
gallons). 


Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of agriculture. Hungarians 
have a great love for horses, and their ex- 
cellent breeds were exported in large num- 
bers before World War II. Livestock in 
1951 included. 1,700,000 cattle, 4,500,000 
hogs and (1949) 570,000 horses and 650,000 
sheep. 


The dominant industries are all based 
on agriculture, with flour milling in first 
place, followed by sugar refining, brewing 
and canning. The second group of indus- 
tries make hardware and machinery. Most 
of the machine industry is concentrated in 
Budapest and Gyér. Cotton leads the tex- 
tile industry, especially in Budapest, which 
is also a center of woolen manufactures. 
Hemp and flax weaving are important. An 
estimated 989,000 persons were employed in 
industry in 1951. Almost all industrial 
facilities were nationalized under laws 
passed In 1946, 1948 and 1949. In addition, 
the Soviet Union took over all German- 
owned plants as reparations, and in 1946 
Soviet-Hungarian companies were formed 
to exploit bauxite, petroleum, and air and 
river navigation. 


Exports in 1950 were valued at $257,- 
000,000 and imports at $256,000,000. Chief 
destinations of exports were Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
36.6%, and the U.S.S.R., 25.7%; chief sup- 
pliers, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria 36.6%, and the US.S.R., 
22.7%. Leading exports included grain, 
textiles, live animals and animal products, 
and machinery. 


The focal point in the country’s trans- 
portation system is the Danube River, 
navigable for 423 miles in Hungary. The 
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Information Please Almanac 
nation’s central location makes it the cen~ 
ter of an important transit trade; its pre- 
war river fleet was the largest on the 
Danube. Railroad mileage in 1951 totaled 
7,100; highway mileage in that year, 15,976. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Most of Hungary is a fertile, 
rolling plain lying east of the Danube, and 
drained by the Danube and the Tisza 
Rivers. In the extreme northwest is the 
Little Hungarian Plain. South of that area 
is Lake Balaton, 250 square miles, the larg- 
est lake of western and central Europe; to 
the west of it lies the Bakony Forest. 


While Hungary generally is mineral-poor, 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 tons of 
bauxite—about 25 per cent of the world’s 
known reserves. Production in 1951 was 
estimated at 594,000 short tons. The coal 
is of low quality and is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs; production in 1952 
was estimated at 2,100,000 metric tons 
and that of lignite at 12,000,000 tons. Other 
minerals include iron ore, manganese and 
gold. Petroleum production in 1952 was 
about 4,500,000 barrels. Uranium is re- 
ported to exist in Hungary. 


About 12 per cent of Hungary is forested, 
but the products are of little importance. 
There are valuable fisheries in Lake Bala- 
ton and on the Danube. 


Hungary’s mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 
south. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 
inches in the Bakony Forest to less than 
15 inches in the east; most of the rain 
falls in May and June. High summer tem- 
peratures and a long autumn are favorable 
to agriculture. 


Iceland (Republic) 


(island) 

Area: 39,709 square miles.* 

Population sere Dec. 31, 1953): 151,300 
(almost entirely Icelandic). 

Density per square mile: 3.8. 

President: Asgeir Asgeirsson. 

Prime Minister: Olafur Thors. 

Principal city (est. 1953): Reykjavik, 
60,000 (capital and only large city). 

Monetary unit: Krona. 

Languages: Icelandic, Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran. 

* Including several off-shore islands. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Iceland 
was first settled shortly before 900, mainly 
by Norse. A constitution drawn up about 
930 created a form of democracy and pro- 
vided for an Althing, or General Assembly, 
now the oldest legislative body in the 
world. In 1262-64, Iceland came under 
Norwegian-Danish rule. In 1874 Icelanders 
obtained their own constitution. In 1918 
Denmark recognized Iceland as a separate 
state with unlimited sovereignty, but still 


Iceland-Indonesia 


nominally under the Danish king. On June 
17, 1944, after a popular referendum, the 
Althing proclaimed Iceland a completely 
independent republic. 

The British occupied Iceland in 1940, im- 
mediately after the German invasion of 
Denmark. In 1942, the United States took 
over the burden of protection. Iceland re- 
fused to abandon its neutrality in World 
War II, and thus forfeited charter member- 
ship in the United Nations, but it was co- 
operative with the Allies throughout. Ice- 
land joined the North Atlantic treaty or- 
ganization in 1949, and in May, 1951, U.S. 
troops again landed at Iceland’s request 
to aid in its defense preparations. 


Constitutionally, the president of Iceland 
is elected for four years by popular vote. 
Executive power of the state resides in the 
prime minister and his cabinet. The Al- 
thing is composed of two houses, one 
with 17 members and the other with 35; 
each has equal constitutional power. 


Iceland has no army or navy. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 
Education is compulsory from 7 to 15, and 
mobile schools are sent traveling through 
the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 
needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 
ment licensed it to conduct a national lot- 
tery to raise the funds. The high number 
of scholarships and the low tuition fees 
make higher education virtually free. 

Iceland publishes more books, newspapers 
and magazines per capita than any country 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has 
no dialects and has changed little through 
the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is state-supported, but 
there is complete religious freedom. 

Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland is 
unproductive, and only one-fourth of one 
per cent is under cultivation. With about 
80 per cent of the population engaged in 
farming, sheep raising is the most impor- 
tant branch of this industry. Hay, potatoes 
and turnips are the principal crops. 


Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of krénur) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 726.6 639.8 706.3 
Imports 923.7 911.4 1,111.3 


Fish and fish products accounted for 
95% of the exports in 1953. Leading cus- 
tomers were the U.S. (15%), U.S.S.R. 
(18%) and Britain (11%); leading suppli- 
ers, the U.S. (27%), Britain (11%) and the 
Netherlands Antilles (10%). 

Iceland has no railways. Highways total 
about 4,450 miles. In Oct, 1953 the mer- 
chant marine had 550 vessels (12 tons and 
over), aggregating 98,659 gross tons. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, Iceland, a bleak, volcanic island 


about the size of Kentucky, has maximum ~ 


dimensions of 298 by 194 miles; it is mostly 
tableland, high, rugged and barren. It is 
one of the world’s most volcanic regions. 


Small fresh-water lakes are found 
throughout the island, and there are many 
natural oddities, including hot springs, gey- 
sers, sulfur beds, canyons, waterfalls and 
swift rivers. More than 13 per cent of the 
area is covered by snowfields and glaciers, 
and most of the people live in the 7 per 
cent of the island comprising fertile coast- 
lands. Vegetation is of the Arctic type, 
mostly stunted, Except for peat and fisher- 
ies, Iceland has no natural resources. 

About one-sixth of the people are en- 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish products 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The 
annual catch averages approximately 350,- 
000 metric tons (1953: 362,670 tons). Many 
European fishing craft visit Iceland’s fish- 
eries, which lead the world in cod and are 
important for herring, plaice and halibut. 

The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland’s cli- 
mate to make it much like that of southern 
Canada, though with longer winters and 
shorter summers. The mean annual tem- 
perature at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with Janu- 
ary the coldest month (34.2°) and July the 
warmest (51.6°). Rainfall varies from about 
12 inches annually to 85. 


Indonesia (Republic) 
(Republik Indonesia) 


Area: 583,479 square miles.* 

Population (est. Feb. 1954): 78,389,000 
(Indonesian, except for an estimated 1,500,- 
000 Chinese and 100,000 Europeans in 1951). 

Density per square mile: 134.3. 

President: Achmed Sukarno, 

Premier: Ali Sastroamid jojo. 


Principal cities (est. 1951): Jakarta 
(Batavia), 2,800,000 (capital); Jokjakarta, 
1,848,886 (former Republican capital); 
Surabaja, 714,898 (seaport, naval base); 
Bandung, 659,213 (commercial center, 
west Java); Semarang, 310,942 (seaport, 


central Java); Surakarta, 266,365 (sugar, 
tobacco). 
Monetary unit: Rupiah. 


Languages: Bahasa Indonesia (Malay) 
(official), Dutch, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese. 


Religions: Mohammedan (predominant), 
Christian (about 2,500,000), Brahmin, 
Buddhist. 

* Excluding Netherlands New Guinea. 

HISTORY. The sovereign state of Indonesia, 
a group of islands with a total area more 
than twice that of Texas, constitutes one 
of the world’s richest natural areas. These 
islands—Sumatra, Java, Madura, central 
and southern Borneo, Celebes and the 
Moluccas—would reach from San Francisco 
to Honolulu if their extent was transposed 
to the eastern Pacific. They have great 


. government continued until Aug., 
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wealth in tin, rubber, spices, oil, quinine 
and copra. 


During the first few centuries of the 
_ Christian era, most of the islands came 
under the influence of Hindu priests and 
_ traders who spread their culture and re- 


' ligion. Moslem invasions began in the 13th 


_ century, and most of the area was Moslem 
by the 15th century. Portuguese traders 
arrived early in the 16th century but were 
ousted by the Dutch about 1595. After Na- 

-poleon subjugated the Netherlands home- 
land in 1811, the British seized the islands 
but returned them to the Dutch in 1816. 
In 1922 the islands were made an integral 

part of the Netherlands kingdom. 


In World War II, the Japanese mili- 
_ tary occupation with nominal native self- 
1945, 
except in outlying parts of New Guinea 
and Borneo. About the time of the Japa- 
nese surrender, a'self-styled Indonesian Re- 
public headed by Achmed Sukarno sprang 
up and took over effective control of parts 
of Sumatra and Java. Allied forces, mostly 
_ British Indian troops, moved in, and fight- 
ing between them and the nationalists 
continued until Nov. 15, 1946, when Dutch- 
native negotiations resulted in a draft 
agreement initialed at Linggadjati, near 
Cheribon. The agreement was formally 
signed by Dutch and Indonesian authori- 
ties on March 25, 1947. 


This agreement contemplated the forma- 
tion by Jan. 1, 1949, of a Netherlands-Indo- 
' nesian Union, consisting on the one hand 
of the Netherlands, the Netherlands Antil- 
les and Surinam and on the other of the 
United States of Indonesia, which was to 
be a sovereign nation composed of three 
equal states—the Republic of Indonesia, 
East Indonesia and Borneo. Differences of 
interpretation ensued, and the Dutch re- 
sorted to force on July 20, 1947. Both sides 
issued cease-fire orders on Aug. 4, 1947, in 
response to a call from the U. N. Security 
Council. 


The U. N. named a Good Offices Com- 
mission under whose auspices the Dutch 
and the Republic signed another truce on 
Jan. 17, 1948, aboard the U.S.S. Renville. 
A provisional federal government for the 
whole area was installed on Mar. 9, 1948, 
but difficulties between the Dutch and the 
Republic continued. On Dec. 18, 1948, 
Dutch forces instituted “police” action 
against Republican areas and seized the 
Republican leaders. Hostilities ceased Jan. 
1, 1949, following U. N. intervention. On 
May 7, the Dutch agreed to return the 
exiled Republican regime to central Java. 

On Nov. 2, 1949, Dutch and Indonesian 
leaders agreed upon the terms of union be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia. Dr. 
Sukarno was elected president of the fed- 


eration on Dec. 16 by representatives of the 
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Indonesian states, and the first all-Indo- 
nesian cabinet was formed with Moham- 
med Hatta as premier. The transfer of sov- 
ereignty took place at Amsterdam on Dec. 
27, 1949. < 


The principle of federalism was discarded 
on Aug. 4, 1950, and Indonesia became a 
unitary state. The attaining of indepen- 
dence was followed by repeated financial, 
economic and political crises and many 
short-lived, weak cabinets; the holding of 
parliamentary elections was repeatedly 
postponed. Relations with the Netherlands 
were strained by a dispute over the status 
of Netherlands New Guinea and proposals 
for the termination of the union. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
statute of union between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia, both are sovereign inde- 
pendent nations joined together in the per- 
son of the Queen of the Netherlands. The 
statute provides for economic, financial 
and military cooperation. 


Indonesia is a republic of 10 provinces 
under the constitution promulgated on 
Aug. 15, 1950. Legislative power is vested 
in the 215-member People’s Representative 
Council, composed of members of the 
former Federal and Republican parlia- 
ments. Executive power is exercised by the 
president and the premier and his cabinet. 


Military service is not compulsory. The 
army is to be stabilized at 300,000 men. The 
navy (1953) had 1 destroyer, 4 corvettes, 
6 patrol ships and many smaller craft. The 
air force was composed of 25 aircraft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
School attendance is not compulsory. Il- 
literacy was Officially estimated at 47% 
in 1952. In 1952-53 there were 27,342 ele- 
mentary schools with 6,129,152 pupils and 
1,334 secondary schools with 218,863 pu- 
pils. The two universities—Gadjah Mada at 
Jokjakarta and the University of Indonesia 
at Jakarta—had 11,805 students. 

The islands of Java and Madura, with 
only nine per cent of the area, have more 
than two-thirds of the population, and are 
among the most densely settled areas in 
the world (more than 800 per sq. mi.). 
The natives, including about 187 races and 
tribes, are mainly of Malayan stock, with 
the Javanese the most advanced. 

Agriculture engages about 70 per cent of 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
the islands prior to World War II produced 
about 31 per cent of the world’s copra, 37 
per cent of its rubber, 83 per cent of its 
pepper, and nearly all of its quinine. The 
big-estate agriculture on Java and Suma- 
tra is devoted mainly to export. The rest 
is subsistence agriculture. Rice is the sta- 
ple food and chief crop; production in 
1953 was 14,162,230 metric tons (paddy). 
Major plantation crops, with 1953 produc- 
tion in metric tons, are rubber, 699,345;. 
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tea, 36,778; coffee, 21,847; cinchona bark, 
1,115; palm oil, 160,569; palm kernels, 42,- 
Si. : 


Others are sugar, cacao, spices, agava 
fiber, copra and kapok. In addition to rice, 
the chief food crops are maize, cassava, 
Sweet potatoes, peanuts and soybeans. 


In 1951 there were an estimated 4,230,- 
000 cattle, 2,008,000 sheep, 1,198,000 hogs, 
2,600,000 buffalo and 508,000 horses. 


Industry, especially in Java, developed 
rapidly after 1930. In addition to indus- 
tries connected with the processing of the 
rich natural products, there were estab- 
lished chemical works, textile and paper 
mills, soap factories, breweries, shipyards, 
@ Goodyear tire and rubber plant and a 
General Motors assembly plant. War dam- 
age was severe. 


Indonesia is primarily an importer of 
consumer and capital goods and an ex- 
porter of mineral and plantation products. 
Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of rupiahs): 


1951 1952*+ 1953*t 
Exports 4,676 10,387 9,344 
Imports 3,060 10,533 8,584 


* Preliminary. + Rupiah devalued Feb. 4, 1952. 


Chief exports in 1953 were rubber (33%), 
petroleum and products (25%), tin (10%), 
copra (8%) and tea (3%). Leading cus- 
tomers were the Netherlands (23%), Singa- 
pore (22%), the U. S. (21%) and Britain 
(2%); leading suppliers, the U. S. (18%), 
Japan (17%), the Netherlands (12%) and 
Britain (7%). 

The highway network totaled about 
40,300 mi. in-1951; in 1952 there were 
about 4,215. miles of railway, of which 
about three-fourths were in Java and a 
fourth in Sumatra. 


Recent financial data are as follows (in 
millions of rupiahs) : 


1951* 1952+ 1953t 
Revenue 11,824.4 13,285.9 11,422.1 
Expenditure, 10,921.8 17,562.9 13,216.1 


* Provisional. +t Budget estimate. 


The public debt was reported provi- 

sionally at 6,769,000,000 rupiahs on Dec. 
SI, 1952. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. A backbone of high mountain 
ranges with many snow-capped peaks ex- 
tends throughout the main islands of the 
archipelago. Earthquakes are frequent, and 
there are many active volcanoes, 90 of them 
in Sumatra. Borneo is heavily forested. 

Petroleum is the principal mineral prod- 
uct of modern Indonesia. The fields, in 
Sumatra, east Borneo and east Java, pro- 
duced 10,225,321 metric tons (about 73,- 
600,000 barrels) in 1953 and exceeded pre- 
World War II production for the second 
straight year. 


The tin industry attained prewar levels 
more rapidly than others after World War 
II; production in 1953 was 33,753 long 
tons. Other important minerals include 
bauxite (1953: 149,552 metric tons) coal 
(900,000 tons), salt, nickel and manga- 
nese. Deposits of uranium are reported. 


Forests, covering much of the area ex- 
cept Java, yield such products as timber, 
rattan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta- 
percha and quinine. Most valuable timber 
is teak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
sandalwood and ironwood also are cut. 

The climate throughout the group is 
equatorial and monsoonal, with little vari- 
ation of temperature (yearly average about 
80°; at Batavia, 79°) and rainfall averag- 
ing over 100 inches a year. In Sumatra and 
Java the hot and rainy season usually lasts 
from May to October; December and Janu- 
ary are relatively cool and dry; February, 
March and April, hot and dry. 


Iran (Kingdom) 

Area: 634,413 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951)*: 20,000,000 (Ira- 
nian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani). 

Density per square mile: 31.5. 

Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

Prime Minister: Fazollah Zahedi. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Teheran, 
850,000 (capital); Meshed, 250,000 (Mos- 
lem shrine); Tabriz, 214,000 (capital, 
Azerbaijan); Isfahan, 205,000 (cotton, 
tobacco); Abadan, 150,000 (petroleum). 

Monetary unit: Rial. 

Languages: Iranian (Persian), Kurdish, 
Azerbaijani. 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), about 90%; 
Moslem (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian; 
Jewish; Nestorian; Parsi. 

* U.N. estimate; no census ever taken. 


HISTORY. Oil-rich Iran, roughly one-fifth 
the size of the United States, was called 
Persia before 1935. Its key location blocks 
the lower land gate to Asia, and also stands 
in the way of traditional Russian ambi- 
tions for access to the Indian Ocean. In 
modern times, Iran has drawn Big Power 
interest because of its rich oil deposits. 
Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
came a powerful empire under Cyrus the 
Great, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 
at its zenith in 525 s.c. It fell to Alexander 
in 331-30 B.c., to the Selucidae in 312-02 
B.c., and to the Parthians about 130 B.c. 
A native Persian regime arose about A.D. 
224, was weakened fighting the Turks, and 
fell to the Arabs in 637. In the 12th cen- 
tury the Mongols took their turn ruling 
Persia, and in the early 18th century the 
Turks and Russians occupied it. In modern 
times, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France, and, 
most recently, the United States, all have 
taken keen competitive interest in Iran. 
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An Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
divided Iran into two spheres of influence. 


British attempts to impose a protectorate 


over all of Iran were defeated in 1919. On 
Feb. 26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seized 
the government and was elected hereditary 
shah in 1925. Subsequently he did much to 
modernize the country, and abolished all 
foreign extraterritorial rights. 

Increased pro-Axis activity led to Anglo- 
Russian occupation of Iran in August, 1941, 
and deposition of the shah in favor of his 
son, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

In November, 1945, a Soviet-inspired au- 
tonomist movement won control of Azer- 
baijan, Iran’s northwest province. To pro- 
tect their advantage, the Russians kept 
troops in that area past the treaty evacua- 
tion date of March 2, 1946. The Iranians 
promptly protested this breach of agree- 
ment to the United Nations. The Russians 
evacuated their troops on May 6 but not 
before they had forced Iran to promise 
them oil concessions in the north. 

Ali Razmara became premier June 26, 
1950, and pledged to restore efficient and 
honest government, but he was assassi- 
nated Mar. 7, 1951. Mohammed Mossadegh 
took over April 29. The next day, parlia- 
ment completed action on a bill national- 
izing the oil industry. The action was 
taken over strong British protests, but 
Britain evacuated the oil refineries Oct. 3, 
1951. Subsequent British-Iranian negotia- 
tions failed. Loss of oil revenue placed 
Iran in a precarious economic position. 

Mossadegh was ousted Aug. 19, 1953, ina 
coup d’etat led by Fazollah Zahedi, whom 
the Shah had named premier. 


Under the terms of an agreement an- 
nounced Aug. 5, 1954, a consortium of 8 
western oil companies is to produce and 
market Iran’s oil. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Iran is a 
constitutional monarchy, and the shah has 
the usual powers of the head of a parlia- 
mentary state. Executive power is exercised 
by a cabinet headed by the prime minister, 
who is appointed by the shah and is re- 
sponsible to the Majlis (parliament), the 
lower house of which has 136 popularly- 
elected members. 


In May, 1949, the constitution was 
amended to permit the shah to dissolve the 
Majlis; at the same time legislation was 
enacted to set up an upper house or Sen- 
ate provided by the 1906 constitution but 
never established. 


Military service is compulsory; the initial 
training period is 2 years. The army, mod- 
ernized and reorganized by Riza Pahlavi, 
father of the present shah, consists of 
about 130,000 men. The air force has sev- 
eral hundred planes, and the navy several 
small craft in the Persian Gulf. There is 
also a U. S.-trained police force of 20,000. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. — 


Education has made good progress in the ~ 


20th century, supplanting the old and es- 
sentially religious system. In 1950 there 
were 9,900 primary and nursery schools 
with 762,908 pupils and 333 secondary 
schools with 51,039. There are universities 
at Teheran and Tabriz. Illiteracy is high. 


Iran is predominantly agricultural. Large 
estates are numerous, and irrigation is 
common, especially on the central plateau. 
The principal crops are wheat (est. 1952:. 
2,682,000 metric tons) and barley (1,048,- 
000 tons). Rice production, confined largely 
to the Caspian provinces, was estimated at 
500,000 tons (paddy) in 1953. 


Other crops include grapes, dates, apri- 
cots, tobacco, tea, cotton, sugar beets and 
corn. There are extensive grazing lands. 
Wool production in 1952 was estimated at 
9,000 metric tons (clean); in 1951 there 
were an estimated 18,000,000 sheep. 


Iran must still import many manufac- 
tured necessities, but several new factories 
were established by the government after 
1925, including sugar plants, rice and oil 
mills, textile factories, a cement factory, 
copper smelter, glycerine factory and small 
arms factory. The Chalus silk mill produces 
1,000,000 yards or more a year. Both sugar 
and tobacco are government monopolies. 
The manufacture of carpets, for which Iran 
is famous, is a valuable industry, 


Foreign-trade data (trade years begin- 
ning March 21) in billions of rials: 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Exports 25.75 11.27 5.88 
Imports 6.98 137 5.20 


The chief exports in 1952-53 were cot- 
ton (17%) and rugs (16%). Leading cus- 
tomers were Germany (18%), other conti- 
nental European Payments Union countries 
(17%) and the U. S. and Canada (11%); 
leading suppliers, the U. S. and Canada 
(22%), Germany (15%) and other conti- 
nental EPU countries (14%). 


Motorable roads in 1949 totaled some 17,- 
000 miles, about one-fifth asphalted. Rail- 
way mileage was 1,748 (1949). 


The budget for 1951-52 forecast revenue 
of 9,552,846,499 rials and expenditure of 
9,549,595,000 rials. The internal debt in 
Dec. 1951 was 7,360,000,000 rials. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, Iran is, in general, a plateau 
averaging 4,000 feet elevation. In addition, 
there are maritime lowlands along the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. The 
Elburz Mountains in the north rise to 
18,603 feet at Mt. Demavend. From north- 
west to southeast, the country is crossed by 
a desert 800 miles long. 

Considerable mineral wealth exists, but 
only oil is exploited commercially. The 
principal field, near Shushar in the south- 


west, was worked until 1951 by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. The latter’s conces- 
sion began in 1901 and was to run until 
1993, but its properties were nationalized 
by the Iranian government in April, 1951. 
Production in 1950 was 31,750,000 long 
tons (about 240,000,000 barrels). The re- 
dinery at Abadan processed 24,855,171 tons. 
Production under Iranian government con- 
trol was only a small fraction of normal. 
Deposits of uranium have been reported. 


The main forest belt on the northern 
Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
coal and firewood. Gums are the most valu- 
able forest product. Fisheries are worked 
in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 

The central plateau is hot in summer 
and very cold in winter, but the Caspian 
area has a sub-tropical climate. Mean tem- 
peratures vary at Teheran from 385° in Jan- 
uary to 85° in July (yearly average 62°); 
at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, from 58° 
in January to 90° in July and August 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light and vari- 
able (4 to 20 inches or more annually at 
Teheran). 


Iraq (Kingdom) 

Area: 116,600 square miles.* 

Population est. 1950): 
(Arab, 75%; urdish, 15%; 
3.75%; others, 6.25%). 

Density per square mile: 43.7. 

Ruler: King Faisal II. 

Prime Minister: Fadil Al-Jamali. 

Principal cities (census 1947, cities 
proper): Baghdad, 364,049 (capital); Mosul, 
203,273 (oil); Karbala, 122,719 (religious 
center); Basra, 94,000 (chief port). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Arabic, Kurdish. 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), 53%; Mos- 
lem (Sunni), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jew- 
ish, 2.5%; others, 6.7%. 

* Excluding southern and western desert areas. 
HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains, 
desert and fertile river valley less than 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east by 
Iran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and 
Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. From 
earliest times it has been known as Meso- 
potamia—the land between the rivers—for 
-it embraces a large part of the alluvial 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. 


An advanced civilization existed in Meso- 
potamia by 4000 B.c. Sometime after 2000 
B.c. it became the center of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia in 
538 B.c., and by Alexander in 331 B.c. After 
an Arab conquest in a.p. 637-40, Baghdad 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. The 
country was cruelly pillaged by the Mon- 
gols in 1258, and during the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries was the object of repeated 
Turkish-Persian competition. 


Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed in 


5,100,000 
Iranian, 


in 1920. The British recognized Iraq as a 
kingdom in 1922 and terminated the man- 

date in 1932, when Iraq was admitted to — 
the League of Nations. In World War II, — 


Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 treaty 


of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 Brit- 


ish troops were compelled to put down a? 
a pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Minister 
Rashid Ali. Iraq became a charter member 


of the Arab League in March, 1945 and 
Iraqi troops took part in the Arab invasion 
of Palestine in May, 1948. 


King Faisal II, born on May 2, 1935, suc- __ 
ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who was killed 
in an automobile accident on April 4, 1939. 
The king’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, is heir ap- 
parent. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1924-25 constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
monarchy with a two-house Parliament. 
The Senate is named by the king for a 
term of eight years; the 138-member 
Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
for four years. Executive power is vesteca 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 
prime minister, who is appointed by the 
king. 


Military service is compulsory, with an 
initial training period of 14%4 to 2 years. 
The British-trained police number about 
21,000. The 1930 treaty gives Britain the 
provisional right to keep troops in Iraq. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and nominally 
compulsory. Secondary education is neji- 
ther free nor compulsory. There are no 
universities. In 1950-51 there were 1,229 
elementary schools with 203,106 pupils and 
216 intermediate and secondary schools 
with 32,443 pupils. Ten institutions of 
higher learning had a combined enroll- 
ment of 5,000 students. 


The chief economic activity is agricul- 
ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Iraq supplies about 80 per cent of 
the world’s dates (1953: 315,000 metric 
tons). Chief among the cereal products of 
Traq are barley (1953: 975,000 metric tons), 
wheat (720,000 tons), rice, sorghum, maize 
and millet. Many fruits and some tobacco 
and cotton are grown. Grazing is the prin- 
cipal occupation of the many nomadic and 
seminomadic tribes. Livestock estimates 
included (1951) 8,520,000 sheep, (1950) 
1,062,000 cattle, (1949) 2,000,000 goats and 
291,000 camels. Wool production in 1953 
was about 9,700 metric tons (clean basis). 

Industry is still embryonic. Of some 
100 firms, the most important are those 
making brick, tile, woolen textiles, vege- 
table oils, soap, glass and cigarettes. 
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4 Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 


4 i millions of dinars) : 


bs 1051 1952 1953 
_ Exports 66.1* 102.9* 145.4* 
_ Imports 51.0 61.8 68.7 


__ _* Adjusted to include estimated value of crude petro- 
leum exports. 


Chief exports in 1953 were petroleum 
(86%), barley (6%) and dates (3%). Lead- 
ing suppliers in 1952 were Britain (38%), 
the U. S. (18%) and Italy (5%); leading 
customers (excluding petroleum) were 
Britain (36%), Japan (13%) and Saudi 
Arabia (8%). 


The only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the’ Shatt al-‘Arab 
River near the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There are about 4,000 miles of improved 
and unimproved roads. Iraq State Railways, 
the only rail line, operates three lines 
totaling 1,555 miles. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Iraq has arid desertland west of 
the Euphrates, a broad central valley be- 
tween the Euphrates and Tigris, and moun- 
tains in the northeast. The fertile lower 
valley is formed by the delta of the two 
rivers, which join about 120 miles from the 
head of the Persian Gulf. The gulf coast 
line is 26 miles. 


Oil production is concentrated at the 
Baba Gurgur fields near Kirkuk, which are 
operated on behalf of an international 
group by the British-managed Iraq Petro- 
leum Company (production 1953: 22,865,538 
long tons). Associated companies operate 
fields at Zubair near Basra (1953: 3,077,- 
522 tons) and at Ain Zalah (1953: 1,277,189 
tons). Oil is piped to Tripoli in Lebanon, 
Baniyas in Syria, Fao on the Persian Gulf 
and Haifa in Israel (suspended in 1948). 
The Khanaqin Oil Company, an Anglo- 
Iranian subsidiary, operates another field 
which produces only for local consumption 
(1953: 520,000 long tons). 


Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to great 
extremes—long hot summers and short 
cold winters. The area on the Persian Gulf 
is one of the hottest places in the world. 
Average temperature at Baghdad is 49° in 
January and 92° in July and August. Rain- 
fall there is only about 7 inches annually. 


Ireland (Republic) 


Area: 26,601 square miles (not including 
larger water bodies). 

Population (est. June 30, 1953): 2,942,- 
000 (almost entirely Irish). 

Density per square mile: 110.6. 

President: Séan T. O’Kelly. 

Prime Minister: John A. Costello. 

Principal cities (census 1951); Dublin 
(Baile Atha Cliath), 522,183 (capital); 
Cork, 74,567 (seaport); Limerick (Luim- 


‘lic, 94.3%; 


neach), 50,820 (seaport); Dun Laoghaire 
(Kingstown), 47,920 gael 

Monetary unit: Irish pound. 

Languages: Gaelic, English. 

Religions (census 1946): Roman Catho- 
Protestant Episcopal, 4.2%; 
Presbyterian, .8%; others, .7%. 


HISTORY. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, Ireland was divided into five 
kingdoms, each with its own ruler, but 
each subject to the overlord of all Ireland 
who dwelt at Tara. St. Patrick introduced 
Christianity in a.p. 432. 


Norse depredations-along the coasts, 
starting in 795, ended in 1014 with Norse 
defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by forces 
under Brian. In the middle of the 12th 
century, the Pope gave all Ireland to the 
English crown as a papal fief. In 1171 
Henry II of England was acknowledged 
“Lord of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
continued for centuries, and English con- 
trol over the whole island was not reason- 
ably absolute until the 17th century. By 
the Act of Union (1800), England and 
Ireland became the “United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


The great potato famine of 1846-48 took 
many lives and drove millions to emigrate 
to America. 


Several home-rule bills were introduced 
in the English Parliament in the 19th 
century, but failed of passage. One was 
finally approved in 1914, but enforcement 
was suspended by the outbreak of World 
War I, During the war, agitation for free- 
dom was carried on by the nationalist 
party—Sinn Féin (Ourselves). In 1916 the 
British quickly suppressed the famous 
Easter Week rebellion and executed its 
leaders. 


After the 1918 elections, seventy-three 
of the Sinn Féiners elected to the English 
Parliament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
themselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
a declaration of independence. The. result 
was war between Irish nationalists and 
British troops from January, 1919, to May, 
1921. A treaty ratified in December, 1921, 
gave Ireland political status equal to that 
of Canada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
Protestant, formed a separate government 
as Northern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
land; the other twenty-six became the 
Irish Free State. Republican extremists, 
headed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 
Féin’s right wing, was president from 1922 
to 1932. In the latter year, De Valera’s 
party, Fianna Fail, won control of the 
government. Under De Valera’s leadership 
a new constitution was adopted in 1937 
making the nation, in effect, a republic. 
The country’s former name of “Eire” was 
restored by the constitution. 


- Dr. Douglas Hyde, elected without op- 


; 


position as Hire’s first president in 1938, 
Was succeeded in 1945 by Séan T. O’Kelly, 
the Fianna F4éil nominee (re-elected in 
1952). The country maintained strict neu- 


trality during World War II. 


De Valera’s long tenure as prime min- 
ister came to an end in Feb., 1948, when 
the Fianna Fail lost its absolute majority 
in the parliamentary elections. John A. 
Costello, a Fine Gael moderate, took office 
at the head of a six-party coalition cabinet 
on Feb. 18, 1948. He yielded to De Valera 
on June 18, 1951, after new elections but 
again took office on June 2, 1954. 


The nation severed its last ties with the 
British Crown at midnight April 17, 1949, 
and officially proclaimed itself the Repub- 
lic of Ireland on tue next day—Easter 
Monday. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Ireland is 
@ sovereign, independent republic. The 
president, directly elected for seven years, 
names the prime minister on the nomina- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 


Chamber of Deputies (Dail Eireann) has. 


147 members elected by proportional rep- 
resentation for a five-year term. The Sen- 
ate (Seanad Eireann) has 60 members, of 
whom 11 are named by the prime minis- 
ter, 6 by the universities, and 43 from 
vocational panels; its powers are limited. 


Party representation in the Dail Eireann 
after elections of May 18, 1954, was as 
follows: Fianna Fail, 65; Fine Gael, 50; 
Labour, 19; Farmers, 5; Clann Na Pob- 
lachta, 3; independents, 5. 


Military service is voluntary. The army 
has a permanent authorized strength of 
12,500. In 1938 Britain gave up its last de- 
fense posts in the republic, including those 
at Cobh, Berehaven and Lough Swilly. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Elementary education is free and is pro- 
vided in state schools; secondary education 
is under private control, notably the relli- 
gious orders. Technical and agricultural 
education is under local control, aided by 
state subsidies. Dliteracy is negligible. The 
4,876 elementary schools had 460,845 pupils 
in 1951-52; 484 secondary schools had 
50,179 pupils. The University of Dublin 
(Trinity College), founded in 1591, had an 
enrollment of 2,230 in 1951-52, and the 
National University of Ireland (constituent 
colleges at Cork, Galway, Dublin and 
Maynooth) had 5,469. 


The majority of the people are English- 
speaking, although the government has at- 
tempted to promote the traditional Gaelic 
language, which is an essential part of the 
curriculum. for all state schools. 

Ireland is predominantly an agricultural 
country, with about 70 per cent of the 


total land area (17,000,000 acres) devoted 
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to crops and pasture. The pastoral indus- 
try is the basis of the nation’s economy, 


but recent years have brought a greater 


diversity in agriculture, marked by large 
increases in sugar beet and wheat produc- 
tion. Principal crops in 1953 were wheat, 
411,000 long tons; rye, 3,000 tons; oats, 
567,000 tons; potatoes, 2,717,000 tons; sugar 
beets, 822,000 tons; and flax, 1,000 tons. 
Other staple crops are turnips, cabbage 
and hay. Livestock in June 1953 included 
4,396,709 cattle, 2,930,326 sheep and 881,- 
867 hogs. Wool output in 1953 was 15,200,- 
200 lbs. (greasy); butter output, 1,066,325 
cwt. 

Leading manufactures are ordinarily 
beverages, tobacco, wood, paper, clothing, 
textiles and metals. The hydroelectric 
plant erected on the Shannon River in 
County Limerick provides cheap electricity 
for homes and factories. : 


Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of Irish pounds) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 81.5 101.6 114.0 
Imports 204.6 172.3 183.4 


The leading customer in 1953 was Great 
Britain (76%), followed by Northern Ire- 
land (15%) and the U. S. (2%). Britain 
was also the chief supplier (50%), fol- 
lowed by the U. S. (9%) and the Nether- 
lands (5%). Major exports were cattle 
(22%), chocolate crumb and confectionery 
(18%), beef and veal (5%) and drink 
(5%). Major imports were textiles, ma- 
chinery, vehicles, coal, wheat, chemicals 
and iron and steel and manufactures. 

Railway mileage is about 2,500. Main 
roads in 1952 totaled 50,002 miles. Shan- 
non is an important international airport. 
There are 670 miles of canals and navigable 
waterways. 

Recent finance data are as follows (in 
millions of Irish pounds) : 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55*} 
Revenue 95.9 102.8 105.7 
Expenditure 98.0 102.5 105.6 


* Budget estimate. 


The public debt on March 31, 1954, was 
£279,000,000; state assets were £169,000,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Occupying the entire island ex- 
cept for the six northern counties of Ulster, 
Ireland resemblesva basin—a central plain 
rimmed with mountains, except in the 
Dublin region. The mountains are low, 
with the highest peak, Carrantuohill in 
Kerry County, rising 3,415 feet. 

The principal river is the Shannon, 
which begins in the north central area, 
flows south and southwest for about 240 
miles and empties into the Atlantic. About 
20 per cent of the country is covered by 
bogs.. Among the many lakes are the. 
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: famous Lakes of Killarney in the south- 


west county of Kerry. 


In 1953, Ireland mined 183,600 metric tons 
of coal, some gypsum, and considerable 
peat from its bogs, but otherwise the min- 
eral resources are negligible, as are those 
of the forests. The fishing industry em- 
ploys about 10,000 men. The 1953 wetfish 
catch, including mackerel, herring, whiting, 
cod and plaice, totaled 200,329 cwt. valued 
at £526,107. 


A moist and mild climate, with annual 
rainfall running between thirty and forty 
inches fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the year, is influenced by the Gulf 
Stream, which makes the winters warmer 
than in other places in the same latitude. 
The mean temperature at Dublin is 41.7° 
in January and 60.5° in July. 


Israel (Republic) 


Area: 8,050 square miles, 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 1,669,397 
(90% Jewish). 

Density per square mile: 207.4. 

President: Itzhak Ben-Zvi. 

Premier: Moshe Sharett. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 1953): Jaffa- 
Tel Aviv, 354,500 (industrial center); Haifa, 
153,500 (chief port); Jerusalem (Israeli), 
143,500 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Israeli pound (£1). 


HISTORY. The history of Palestine, cradle 
of two of the great religions of the world, 
and homeland of the modern state of Israel, 
is mostly a chronicle of invasion, conquest 
and confusing divisions. To the ancient 
Hebrews it was known as the “Land of 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is derived 
from that part of the country inhabited by 
the Philistines of Biblical times. About 
1000 B.c. the Hebrews succeeded in estab- 
lishing a single monarchy, which later 
split up into two kingdoms—Judah and 
Israel. The country was subsequently in- 
vaded and overcome by many peoples, in- 
cluding the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans and 
Byzantines. In a.p. 634-36, Palestine was 
wrested from the Byzantine Empire by the 
Arabs. Frankish Crusaders captured Jeru- 
salem in 1099 and set up a feudal kingdom 
which endured until the defeat of the 
Franks by Saladin (1187) and the restora- 
tion of Moslem rule. In 1516 suzerainty 
over the area was transferred from the 
Mamelukes of Egypt to the Turks. It re- 
mained part of the Ottoman Empire until 
World War I, when British forces under 
General Allenby defeated the Turks and 
captured Jerusalem (Dec. 9, 1917). The 
League of Nations mandate awarded to 


Great Britain was put in force on Sept. 
29, 1923. 


Meanwhile, a movement had been 
founded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl to cre= 


ate a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a 
considerable number of Jewish immigrants 
had entered the country prior to World 
War I. On Nov. 2, 1917, official British rec- 
ognition was given both to the growing 
Arab nationalist movement and to the 
Zionist aspirations by the issuance of 
the so-called Balfour Declaration. 


The declaration was attacked by the 
Arabs. Throughout the period between the 
two World Wars, outbreaks of violence and 
open revolt occurred. Jewish immigration 
continued, especially after the rise of Hit- 
ler. A British royal commission report ap- 
proved by the British Government July 7, 
1937, recommended the partition of Pal- 
estine into an Arab and a Jewish state 
separated by a mandated area in the vi- 
cinity of Jerusalem and at Nazareth. The 
Arabs opposed the proposal, advocating in- 
stead the establishment of an independent 
Palestine with full minority rights for the 
Jews. In May, 1939, the British Govern- 
ment issued a White Paper declaring the 
establishment of a Jewish state contrary 
to British obligations to the Arabs and 
promising, after a transitory period of ten 
years, the establishment of an independ- 
ent Palestine in which Arabs and Jews 
would share authority in government. 
During the next five years, 75,000 Jews 
were to be allowed to enter Palestine. 
These proposals did not satisfy either 
party, and the League Mandates Commis- 
sion questioned their validity, but the out- 
break of World War II overshadowed all 
other issues. 


Arab-Jewish co-operation in the war ef- 
fort introduced a period of order, but the 
end of European hostilities in 1945 brought 
a renewal of friction and the formation of 
the Arab League in that year served to 
demarcate lines of opposition. 


Attempts to bring Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine illegally were intensified 
thereafter, and terrorism grew apace. 
The report of a special U. N. investigating 
committee recommended to the General 
Assembly in Sept., 1947, that Palestine be 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish states 
which would be independent politically 
but united economically. Jerusalem would 
be under international trusteeship. 


Acceptance of this majority report by the 
U. N. General Assembly on Nov, 29, 1947 
touched off new outbreaks of violence 
which British troops had difficulty in con- 
trolling. The decision was generally ac- 
cepted by the Jews, but members of the 
Arab League announced their determina- 
tion to resist partition by force, if neces- 
sary. 


Termination of the British mandate May 
14, 1948, and withdrawal of British forces 
brought new violence. An independent 
state of Israel was immediately proclaimed 
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forces converged on Palestine from the 
south, north and east, spearheaded by the 
crack British-trained Arab Legion of King 
Abdullah of Jordan. Within a few hours 
Arab-Jewish hostilities were in full swing. 
On June 11, however, there went into effect 
a four-week truce supervised by Count 
Folke Bernadotte, Swedish U. N. mediator 
in Palestine. Fighting resumed on July 9, 
with Israeli forces gaining on all fronts ex- 
cept in Jerusalem, part of which had been 
taken by Jordani troops prior to the truce. 
On July 17 a second truce was effected on 
order of the U. N. Security Council. Berna- 
dotte was assassinated on Sept. 17 by un- 
identified Jewish terrorists and his duties 
were taken over by Dr. Ralph Bunche of 
the United States. 


Fighting broke out during the truce, 
chiefly at Jerusalem but also in western 
Galilee and the Negeb. A final cease-fire 
took effect on Jan. 7, 1949, and an armis- 
tice agreement was concluded with Egypt 
on Feb. 24 and with Jordan on April 3. 
During the hostilities Israel lost none of 
the territory allotted to it under the parti- 
tion plan and increased that territory by 
about 50% by gaining western Galilee, a 
broad corridor to Jerusalem through cen- 
tral Palestine and part of modern Jeru- 
salem. In April 1950 Jordan incorporated 
eastern and central Palestine, including 
the Old City of Jerusalem. 

Israel’s governmental structure took 
shape rapidly. Elections were held in Jan. 
1949 for a constituent assembly which 
adopted a constitution on Feb. 14; the pro- 
visional leaders, Chaim Weizmann and 
David Ben-Gurion were confirmed as presi- 
dent and premier, respectively. Recognized 
by most non-Arab countries, the new na- 
tion was admitted to the U. N. on May 11, 
1949, but Israeli-Arab relations remained 
hostile, with frequent border incidents. 

Despite many cabinet crises, Ben-Gurion’s 
government met with increasing success 
the problems arising out of an unfavorable 
trade balance, large numbers of immigrants 
and the urgent need for foreign capital 
investment and additional industries. In 
1951 the floating of a $500,000,000 bond is- 
sue in the U.S. was begun. 


Dr. Weizmann died Nov. 9, 1952, and 
Itzhak Ben-Zvi was elected to succeed him 
as president on Dec. 8. Ben-Gurion resigned 
for reasons of health on Dec. 7, 1953; a 
new coalition government was formed by 
Moshe Sharett on Jan. 4, 1954. 


GOVERNMENT. The declaration of inde- 
pendence, issued May 14, 1948, by the Jew- 
ish National Council (Vaad Leumi), stated 
that the new nation would be “based on 
the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets.” The con- 
stitution adopted by the constituent as- 


sembly in 1949, provides a republican — 


form of government headed by a president 
elected for a 5-year term by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Legislative power is vested in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the members of 
which are elected by the vote of all citizens 
who have reached the age of 21. The gov- 
ernment is administered by the Cabinet, 
which is headed by the premief and is 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Elections held July 30, 1951, divided the — 


120 seats in the Chamber of Deputies — 
(Knesset) as follows: Mapai (Labor), 46; © 


General Zionist (rightist), 20; parties as- 
sociated with Mapai, 17; Mapam (United 
Workers), 15; Communists, 5; others, 17. 
The constitution characterizes Israel as 
the national home of the Jewish people 


and directs the admission of every Jew 


who desires to settle within its borders, 
subject to control of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Between May 1948 and Dec. 31, 
1953, 723,800 Jewish immigrants entered 
Israel; the peak year was 1949 (239,141). 

Military service is compulsory. The army 
numbered about 75,000 in 1951. The navy 
on Dec. 31, 1953, had 7 frigates and escort 
vessels and several other smaller craft. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. Kindergarten and 
elementary cducation is free; most second- 
ary schools are semiprivate. In 1952-53 
there were 045 elementary schools with 
200,387 pupils, 68 secondary schools with 
16,848 pupils and 201 Arab schools with 28,- 
176 pupils. The Hebrew university in 
Jerusalem had 2,820 students in 1953-54. 

Agriculture is the chief economic activ- 
ity. The maritime plain, the plain of Es- 
draelon and the northern Jordan valley 
are the principal agricultural areas. Citrus 
growing, confined largely to the maritime 
plain, normally furnishes the major export 
crop. Production (1952-53) was 352,000 
metric tons. Others include olives, rice, 
fruits and vegetables, figs, tobacco, wheat, 
barley, corn, sesame and potatoes. There 
are many collective and co-operative rural 
settlements. 

Industry is developing rapidly, especially 
the food-processing, textile, metalworking 
and chemical groups. Diamond cutting, al- 
though dependent on rough diamond im- 
ports, is of major importance; and there 
are oil refineries and storage tanks at 
Haifa, a terminus of the pipeline from the 
Iraqi oil fields (suspended since 1948). 

Recent foreign-trade statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Israeli pounds) : 


1951 1952* 1953* 
Exports 16.7 11.4 20.5 
Imports 122.6 89.7 102.3 


* Calculated at the rate of £12 = U.S. $2.80. 


Chief exports in 1953 were citrus fruits 
(38%) and polished diamonds (22%). 
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Leading customers were Britain (26%), the 
U. S. (21%) and Turkey (14%); leading 
suppliers, the U. S. (32%), Britain (10%) 
and Turkey (4%). Leading imports were 
prain and flour (14%), machinery (12%) 
and iron and steel and manufactures (7%). 


Internal communication is provided by 
297 miles of railway (in operation, 1954) 
and a good highway network totaling 
1,612 miles (1953). The excellent airport 
at Lydda, near Tel Aviv, is served by major 
international lines and El Al, Israel’s in- 
ternational line, which flew 2,800,000 miles 
and carried 31,785 passengers in 1953. 
The merchant marine had 31 vessels (100 
tons and over), aggregating 119,060 gross 
tons, on Dec. 31, 1953. 


Israel has been heavily dependent on in- 
ternational loans. The budget (ordinary 
and development) for 1954-55 was initially 
placed at £1 571,000,000 (1953-54: £I 389,- 
000,000). The foreign debt was the equiv- 
alent of U. S. $406,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Northern Israel is largely a 
plateau traversed from north to south by 
mountains and broken by great depres- 
sions, also running from north to south. 
The maritime plain of Israel is re- 
markably fertile, but the southern Negeb 
region, which comprises almost half the 
total area, is largely a wide desert steppe 
area. The Jordan, the only important 
Tiver, rises in Syria and flows along the 
Jordan border through the Hule marshes 
and lake and the Sea of Tiberias (Galilee) 
into Jordani Palestine and thence into 
the Dead Sea, 1,290 feet below sea level. 


Mineral resources are limited. They in- 
clude gypsum, sulfur, limestone, and rock 
salt, together with potash and bromine 
from the Dead Sea. 


Summers are hot and dry, with occa- 
sional maximum temperature of 100°. The 
mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 
62.8°. Rainfall occurs chiefly in the au- 
tumn and spring; the mean annual aver- 
age is 28 inches along the coast and 26 
inches in Jerusalem. 


Italy (Republic) 


(Repubblica Italiana) 


Area: 116,235 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 47,041,000 (pre- 
dominantly Italian). 

Density per square mile: 404.7, 

President: Luigi Einaudi. 

Premier: Mario Scelba. 

Principal cities seers 1951): Rome, 
1,606,739 (capital); Milan, 1,264,402 (lead- 
ing financial, industrial center); Naples, 
1,003,815 (seaport); Turin, 711,492 (auto 
werks) ; Genoa, 678,200 (seaport); Palermo, 
482,594 (Sicilian seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 


Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; oth- 
ers (Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), .4%. 


HISTORY. Modern Italy did not exist 
as a unified country until 1870. Until a.v. 
476, when the German Odoacer became 
head of the Roman Empire in the west, the 
history of Italy was largely the history of 
Rome. From a.p. 800 on, the Holy Roman 
Emperors, the Popes, Normans, Lombards 
and Saracens all vied for control over var- 
ious segments of the Italian peninsula. 
Numerous city states, such as Venice and 
Genoa, and many small principalities 
flourished in the late Middle Ages. 


In 1713, after the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Milan, Naples and Sardinia 
were handed over to Austria, but the Haps- 
burg influence on the peninsula was inter- 
rupted for a short time after 1800 when 
Italy was unified by Napoleon, who crowned 
himself King of Italy on May 26, 1805. 
After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, Aus- 
tria continued to be the dominant power 
in Italy. 

The movement for national unity began 
in the middle 19th century, staged by the 
“Young Italy” group headed by Giuseppe 
Mazzini. In 1858 Count Cavour, prime 
minister under King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Sardinia, secured the aid of Napoleon 
III of France in unifying Italy. After 
French and Sardinian forces had defeated 
the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy was an- 
nexed to Sardinia, and by the time the 
first Italian parliament opened at Turin in 
Feb., 1861, all Italy was represented ex- 
cept Venetia, held by Austria, and Rome, 
which was the territory of the Pope. On 
February 18, 1861, Victor Emmanuel II was 
proclaimed King of united Italy. 

In 1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
Austria and received Venetia; Rome was 
seized in 1870. In 1882 the young nation 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Aus- 
tria and Germany. After war with Turkey 
in 1911-12, the Italians were awarded Trip- 
oli in North Africa and the Dodecanese 
islands in the Aegean Sea. 

Italy denounced the Triple Alliance on 
May 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
on May 24. By the treaty of St. Germain, 
on Sept. 10, 1919, the south Tirol (Upper 
Adige) and the Istrian peninsula were 
awarded to Italy. 

In the years immediately following 
World War I, Italy was a virtual battle- 
ground between the Socialists and Benito 
Mussolini’s new Fascist movement. The 
weak government was powerless to main- 
tain order as the two sides fought for 
power. Finally, on Oct. 30, 1922, the Fas- 
cists staged their “March on Rome” and 
took over the government. Mussolini was 
named premier by King Victor Emmanuel 
III. Il Duce and his Fascist Grand Council 
soon made Italy into a corporate state, 
with himself as dictator. 
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In 1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, 
conquered and annexed Ethiopia, despite 
the complaints of the League of Nations 
and economic sanctions. 

On November 6, 1937, Italy joined the 
German-Japanese anti-Comintern pact and 
on December 11 withdrew from the League 
of Nations. The Rome-Berlin Axis was con- 
verted into a full military alliance on May 
22, 1989. Meanwhile, Italian troops had 
seized Albania in April, 1939. 

On June 10, 1940, Mussolini suddenly 
announced Italy’s declaration of war 
against France (already in the throes of 
defeat) and Britain. Italian troops were 
able to advance only a few miles into 
France before the armistice was concluded 
on June 24, under which Italy annexed a 
small strip of France. On October 28, 1940, 
Italian forces invaded Greece from Al- 
bania, but were driven back by the Greeks, 
who held a third of Albania by the time 
the Germans launched their Balkan cam- 
paign on April 6, 1941. Italy subsequently 
occupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Following the German capitulation in 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Musso- 
lini was ousted on July 25, 1943, and Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio formed a new gov- 
ernment. On September 3, 1943, the date 
of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 
Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower and 
Badoglio. 

On June 9, 1944, five days after the Al- 
lies entered Rome, Badoglio was succeeded 
as premier by Ivanoe Bonomi, a Socialist, 
who formed a coalition cabinet. The gov- 
ernment was recognized by the Allies as 
the de facto government of Italy on Octo- 
ber 25, but only as a cobelligerent, not as 
an ally. 

Upon the collapse of German resistance 
in the north, Mussolini was tracked down 
and put to death by partisan forces on 
April 28, 1945. On December 10, Alcide de 
Gasperi, a Christian Democrat, took over 
from Ferruccio Parri, who had succeeded 
Bonomi as premier in June. 

On June 2, 1946, the Italian people voted 
in favor of a republic, and King Humbert 
II, who had succeeded his father on May 
9, went into exile. 

The new constitution drafted by the 
constituent assembly took effect on Jan. 
1, 1948. Following the Communist defeat 
in the elections of April, 1948, De Gasperi 
formed another coalition cabinet from 
which the Communist and left-wing So- 
cialist bloc was again excluded. Luigi 
Einaudi, veteran Liberal leader, was elected 
first president of the Republic on May 11. 
In April 1949, Italy adhered to the North 
Atlantic pact. 

De Gasperi’s centrist coalition lost ground 
to both leftist and rightist groups in 
parliamentary elections held June 7-8, 1953. 
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He gave way on Aug. 17 to.Giuseppe Pella, 
who formed an all Christian Democrat cab- 
inet. Pella was succeeded on Feb. 10, 1954, 
by Mario Scelba at the head of a coalition 
cabinet. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the 1947 constitu- 
tion Italy is a “democratic Republic 
founded on labor.” The president is elected | 
for seven years by parliament in joint ses- 

sion with regional delegates. The cabinet, 

headed by the premier and nominated by 

the president, must enjoy the confidence > 
of parliament, which is composed of the. 
Chamber of Deputies, popularly elected for 

a five-year term, and the Senate. All citi- 

zens are duty-bound to vote. 

The Chamber of Deputies elected on 

June 7-8, 1953, had 590 members, of whom 
261 were Christian Democrat, 143 Commu- 
nist, 75 leftwing Socialist, 40 monarchist, 
29 Social Movement (neo-Fascist) and 42 
members of other parties. The Senate has 
242 members. 
PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The peace treaty 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, required 
Italian renunciation of all claims in Ethi- 
opia and Greece, the cession of the Dodec- 
anese to Greece, and of five small Alpine 
areas to France. In addition, the major 
part of the Istrian peninsula, including 
Fiume and Pola, went to Yugoslavia. The 
Free Territory of Trieste was carved out 
of the area to the west of the new Yugo- 
slav frontier. 

Italy was to pay reparations of $100,000,- 
000 in kind over a seven-year period to 
the Soviet Union, $125,000,000 to Yugo- 
slavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 
to Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania; also 
to make two-thirds restitution for war- 
time damage to Allied property in Italy. 
DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty required Italy 
to reduce the strength of her army to 250,- 
000 men (including carabinieri), the navy 
to 25,000 (including naval air arm) and 
the air force to 25,000 (with 350 planes). 
The fleet was reduced to 2 battleships, 4 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats, plus smaller craft. Most of the 
defense restrictions were lifted on Dec. 
29, 1951, over the objections of the U.S.S.R. 
The navy in Dec. 1953 had 2 battleships, 
8 cruisers, 5 destroyers, 43 frigates and 
escort vessels, 4 submarines and many 
other smaller craft. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory from 6 to 14. Elementary 
schools numbered 39,188 in 1949-50, with 
4,815,239 pupils. The 3,420 government 
secondary schools had 786,196. In 1950-51, 
27 universities and institutions of higher 
learning had 155,170 students. 

Religion. Although the country is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, religious 
freedom is permitted. Catholic religious 
teaching is given in all elementary and 


intermediate schools. Relations with the 


Church are regulated by the treaty with 
the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- 
lished the temporal power of the Pope over 
Vatican City. 

Agriculture. Agriculture, the most im- 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, en- 
pages more than a third of the population. 
It is extremely diversified; differences of 
altitude, soil and climate allow the pro- 
duction of all European crops from rye to 
rice, from apples to oranges, and from 
hemp to cotton. Approximately 41,275,000 
acres are cultivated. Italy ranks next to 
France in wine production (average 
1948-52: 1,112,000,000 U. S. gal.; 1953: 
1,135,000,000 gal.) and next to Spain in 
Olive oil production. 


Crop data (in millions of metric tons): 


1951 1952 1953* 
Wheat 6,962 7,870 8,800 
Rye 122 127 130 
Barley 270 265 312 
Oats 510 508 609 
Sugar beets 5,847 5,739 5,980 
Olive oil 355 183 301 

* Provisional. 


Livestock and dairy farming are impor- 
tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties of 
Italian cheese, the best known are the 
hard parmesan and pecorino (the latter 
made from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 
paese and gorgonzola, Cheese production 
in 1952 totaled 287,000 metric tons. In 
1952 Italy had 8,690,000 cattle, 10,002,000 
sheep and 4,212,000 hogs. Wool production 
(1952) totaled 10,000 metric tons (clean 
basis). 


Industry. The 1951 census recorded 1,455,- 
447 industrial firms employing 6,455,701 
workers. Industrial production is centered 
in the north. The nature of the fascist 
corporate state had a tendency to foster 
industrial concentration prior to World 
War II. The textile industry is the largest 
and most important and supplies the home 
market as well as furnishing a large pro- 
portion of Italy’s exports. The metal indus- 
tries are handicapped by lack of coal, which 
must be imported in large quantities, and 
by insufficient iron ore reserves, The chemi- 
cal, clothing and food industries are also 
important. Italy is a member of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 


Production in 1953 included cotton yarn, 
163,200 metric tons; woven cotton fabrics, 
107,880 tons; rayon yarn, 53,160 tons; pig 
iron and ferroalloys, 1,225,000 tons; raw 
steel, 3,456,000 tons; cement, 7,524,000 tons; 
automobiles, 143,000; trucks, 31,500. 


Trade. Statistics of Italy’s foreign trade, 
in billions of lire, are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 1,029.5 866.5 930.0 
Imports 1,356.9 1,459.7 1,497.5 
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Italy’s leading customers by value in 
1953 were western Germany (14%), the 
U.S. (10%), Britain (7%) and Switzerland 
(7%). Principal suppliers were the U. S. 
(18%), western Germany (12%), Britain 
(8%) and France (5%). Leading exports in 
1952 were machinery and vehicles (21%), 
fruits and vegetables (13%), synthetic 
fibers and manufactures (11%) and cot- 
ton and manufactures (7%). Leading im- 
ports included cotton, coal and coke, wool, 
grain and petroleum and products. 


Communications. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine totaled 
1,120 steam and motor ships (100 tons and 
over), aggregating 3,455,785 gross tons, on 
June 30, 1953. On April 1, 1954, 41 vessels 
of 304,192 gross tons were under construc- 
tion in Italian yards. There are more than 
150 seaports, of which the principal are 
Genoa, Venice, Savona, Naples and Leg- 
horn. Coastwise traffic is particularly im- 
portant because of difficult land communi- 
cations. Railways open to traffic in 1950 
totaled 13,449 miles. Highways totaled 
about 108,000 miles. 


Finance. Data (in billions of lire): 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53* 
Revenue 1,282.6 1,684.7 1,704.0 
Expenditure 1,764.3 2,117.3 2,132.0 


* Budget estimate. 


The total internal debt was 3,803,620,- 
000,000 lire on March 31, 1954. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Approximately 600 of boot- 
shaped Italy’s 708 miles of length are in 
the long peninsula that projects into the 
Mediterranean from the fertile basin of 
the Po River. The Apennines, branching 
off from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
form the peninsula’s backbone, and rise 
to a maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
Gran Sasso d’Italia (Corno). The Alps are 
Italy’s northern boundary. 

Several islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
9,926 square miles, lies off the toe of the 
boot, across the Strait of Messina, with a 
steep and rock-bound northern coast and 
gentler slopes to the sea in the west 
and south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, 
rises to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is 
more than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-two 
miles southwest of Sicily lies Pantelleria, 
45 square miles, and south of that are 
Lampedusa and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,301 
square miles, just south of Corsica and 
about 125 miles west of the nearest Italian 
mainland, is largely mountainous, stony 
and unproductive. 

Italy has many northern lakes, lying be- 
low the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
The largest are Garda (143 sq. mi.), Mag- 
giore (83 sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 
The Po, the principal river, rises in the 
Alps on Italy’s western border and crosses 
the Lombard plain to the Adriatic. 
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Natural Resources, Italy is ordinarily 
the world’s largest producer of mercury; 
it is also an important producer of sulfur. 
In 1952, 1,926 metric tons of mercury and 
238,000 tons of sulfur were produced. The 
nation lacks, however, the staple minerals 
of coal, oil and iron, and is forced to im- 
port them. Production of coal and lignite 
in 1953 was 1,908,000 metric tons; iron 
ore, 933,600 tons; petroleum, 656,000 barrels. 
Building stone, particularly marble, is 
plentiful. In the south Tirol and the cen- 
tral Apennines. Abundant hydroelectric 
power resources and deposits of natural gas 
are being increasingly exploited. In 1953 
Italy generated 29,000,000,000 kwh. of elec- 
tricity, mostly by hydroelectric plants. 


Forests. Less than 20 per cent of Italy’s 
area is forested. Principal products are soft 
and hard timber, charcoal and cork. The 
fishing industry does not fill domestic 
needs, Coral and sponges are marketed. 


Climate. Italy’s climate is variable. The 
Italian Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is 
subtropical and highly favored by tourists. 
The winters in the high Apennines are 
cold and bitter. The western slope of pen- 
insular Italy is warmer than the eastern 
side, and the Po basin in the north has 
cold winters and very hot summers. Sicily 
has a warm and equable climate. In Rome, 
December through February are the cold- 
est months (average 47°), July and August 
the warmest (75°), with abundant sun- 
shine. Rainfall is heaviest in the Alps 
and lightest in the lowlands (33 inches a 
year at Rome). 

FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 

Under the 1947 treaty, Italy ceded the 
Dodecanese to Greece and renounced title 
to her African possessions, which consisted 
of Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 
Somaliland (now known as Somalia) re- 
mained under Italian administration as a 
U. N. trust territory. 


SOMALIA—Status: U. N. trust territory 
under Italian administration. 

Area: 198,000 sq. mi. 

Population (est. 1952): 1,280,000. 

Administrator: Enrico Martino. 

Capital: Mogadiscio (population: 
000). 

Poreigit trade (1951): exports, 29,968,287 
somali*; imports, 95,388,257 somali. Chief 
exports: bananas (34%), cotton (17%). 

Agricultural products: dressed _ skins, 
cattle, sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fruits, 
bananas. 

Forest products: gum, resin, kapok. 

Mineral: tin. 

* One somalo = 14 cents U.S. 

Somalia, a territory extending along Af- 
Yica’s east coast from the Gulf of Aden 
south to Kenya, fell within the Italian 
sphere of influence by treaties with the 
Somali sultans in 1889 and by agreements 
with Britain in 1905 and 1924, with the 
sultan of Zanzibar in 1905, and with Ethi- 


74,- 


opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethi- — 
opia in 1936, the area was incorporated — 
into Italian East Africa. It was occupied in 
Feb., 1941, by British troops. ; 


Administration was turned over to Italy — 
on Apr. 1, 1950, pursuant to a decision of 
the U. N. General Assembly on Nov. 21, 
1949, under which the area is a U. N. trust 
territory. Administration is in the hands of 
Italy for a period of 10 yeats during which 
it is to be prepared for independence. 

The overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 


people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 


sheep and camels. However, the Italians 
(numbering 4,500 in 1950) established 
plantations in the south, especially in the 
fertile Juba region. The colony was far 
from self-supporting, requiring heavy Ital- 
jan subsidy. The climate is torrid. 


Japan (Empire) 


(Nippon) 

Area: 146,690 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 86,300,000. 

Density per square mile: 588.3. 

Ruler: Emperor Hirohito. 

Premier: Shigeru Yoshida. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Tokyo, 
5,385,071 (capital; financial, manufacturing 
center); Osaka, 1,956,136 (chief industrial 
center); Kyoto, 1,101,854 (manufacturing) ; 
Nagoya, 1,030,635 (machinery, textiles); 
Yokohama, 951,189 (seaport); Kobe, 765,- 
435 (seaport, shipbuilding) ; Fukuoka, 392,- 
649 (seaport, textiles); Sendai, 341,685 
(manufacturing, educational center). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shin- 
toism, 21%; Protestant (215,166); man 
Catholic (118,856). 


HISTORY. Japan’s early history is insepa- 
rable from mythology. A series of legends 
attributes the creation of Japan to the sun 
goddess, from whom the later emperors 
were allegedly descended. The first of them 
was Jimmu Tenn6, supposed to have as- 
cended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 


Recorded Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 
century A.D. Japan was then divided into 
strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often 
held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 
Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Clans came and went, 
but a dual government system—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 

First contact with the West came about 
1542, when a Portuguese ship off course 
arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 
traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 
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picious of Christianity and Portuguese 
support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 
guns restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 
except the Dutch, who were confined to 
Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 
ing relations failed until 1853, when Com- 
modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 
President Fillmore. 


Japan now quickly made the transition 
from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
dalism was abolished and industrialization 
was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 
Meiji, and parliamentary government was 
established in 1889. After a brief war with 
China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 
(Taiwan), the Pescadores islands, and part 
of southern Manchuria. China also recog- 
nized the independence of Korea (Chosen), 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 


In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, gaining the territory of southern Sa- 
Khalin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port and 
rail rights in Manchuria. In World War I 
Japan, which took a negligible part in 
military operations, seized Germany’s Pa- 
cific islands and leased areas in China. The 
Treaty of Versailles then awarded her a 
tmanhdate over the islands. 


At the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22, Japan agreed to respect Chinese na- 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese ag- 
gressions which was to lead to the nation’s 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasion 
of Manchuria. The following year, Japan 
set up this area as a puppet state, ‘“Man- 
chukuo,” under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi, last 
of China’s Manchu dynasty. On Nov. 25, 
1936, Japan joined the Axis by signing the 
anti-Comintern pact. The invasion of 
China came the next year, and the Pearl 
Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec. 7, 
1941. 


For many months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Army and Navy enjoyed spec- 
tacular success, but by the end of 1942 the 
tide had begun to turn. Three years later 
the dropping of the world’s first atomic 
bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed by 
@ second one on Nagasaki, knocked Japan 
swiftly into a surrender that already had 
become inevitable. 


The formal surrender took place Sept. 2, 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and For- 
mosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to China. 
The Pacific islands remained under U. S. 
occupation. 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
was appointed Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) Aug. 14, 1945. 
An 11-power (later 13-power) Far Eastern 


Commission was created to lay down occu- 
pation policies, while the 4-power Allied 
council advised and consulted with SCAP 
in carrying them out. 


Soon after the surrender Japan began 
the process of democratizing its political, 
social and economic structure under Allied 
eyes. Following the Socialists’ victory in 
elections of April 20, 1947, Japan’s first 
Socialist premier, Tetsu Katayama, a life- 
long Christian, formed a cabinet composed 
of Socialists, Democrats and members of 
the People’s Cooperative party on May 31, 
1947. Dissension between the left and right 
wings of his party forced Katayama’s resig- 
nation on Feb. 10, 1948. He was succeeded 
by Hitoshi Ashida, a Democrat leader, on 
Feb. 21. Ashida yielded to Shigeru Yoshida 
on Oct. 14, 1948. 


Pres. Truman removed Gen. MacArthur 
from his post as Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers on April 11, 1951, and 
named Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in his 
place. 


On Sept. 8, 1951, a treaty of peace with 
Japan was signed at San Francisco by the 
U. S. and 47 other nations. The U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were present at 
the conference but did not sign the treaty, 
which became effective April 28, 1952. 


The treaty did not place any restrictions 
on Japan’s political institutions, economy 
or armed forces. Japan was limited in ter- 
ritory to its 4 home islands, although the 
treaty did not recognize Soviet seizure of 
the Kurile Islands and South Sakhalin. 

Conservative forces won an overwhelming 
victory in parliamentary elections held 
Oct. 1, 1952, and Yoshida was re-elected 
premier. A no-confidence vote forced new 
elections on Apr. 19, 1953, in which Yo- 
shida’s group lost ground, although he 
was re-elected premier. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The cone 
stitution, effective May 3, 1947, made dras- 
tic changes in Japan’s political system. 
The Emperor retains only ceremonial func- 
tions, and executive power is vested in the 
cabinet, headed by the premier and col- 
lectively responsible to the Diet. Law- 
making power is vested solely in the Diet, 
composed of two houses—the House of 
Representatives, popularly elected for four- 
year terms, and the House of Councillors, 
with 250 members elected for six-year 
terms. A bill of rights guarantees certain 
basic liberties. Women are enfranchised 
for the first time. Sovereignty, formerly 
vested in the Emperor, now is vested in 
the people, and the House of Representa- 
tives can override the veto of the House 
of Councillors by a two-thirds vote. 


The elections of April 1953 distributed 
the 466 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives as follows (1952 standing in paren- 
theses): Democratic Liberal, 199 (204); 


Major crops (thousands of metric tons): 


Progressive, 76 (88); rightwing Socialist, 
66 (60); leftwing Socialist, 72 (56); dis- 
sident Liberal, 35 (39); Communist, 1 (0); 
others, 17 (19). 

Ruler. Emperor Hirohito, born April 29, 
1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, on 
Dec. 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1908. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince 
Akihito (Dec. 28, 1933) and Prince Masa- 
hito (Noy, 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- 
cession to the Japanese throne is in the 
male line only. 


Defense. The peace treaty of 1951 placed 
no limitations on the right of Japan to 
rearm, but the constitution prohibited the 
maintenance of armed forces. A national 
“police” reserve was created in 1950, and 
legislation enacted in June 1954 provided 
for the creation of Japanese military, naval 
and air “defense” forces, to be built up 
over a period of 8 years (strength in July 
1954 was 150,000), each service to have 
its own general staff. The maritime force 
had 24 frigates and escort vessels and other 
smaller craft in Dec. 1953; the U. S. made 
a loan of 2 destroyers .and 2 destroyer 
escorts in 1954. The air force had 108 
liaison craft in Jan. 1954; 143 fighter planes 
were to be delivered by the U. S. in 1954- 
55. 


The bilateral defense pact between the 
U. S. and Japan which became effective 
April 28, 1952, provided for the indefinite 
disposition of U. S. armed forces in and 
about Japan. The U. S. was to furnish 
about $150,000,000 in defense equipment 
under a mutual defense assistance agree- 
ment signed March 8, 1954. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Article 26 of the 1947 Consti- 
tution provides that “all people shall have 
the right to receive an equal education 
correspondent to their ability,” and that 
education shall be free and compulsory as 
provided by law. A 1947 law provided a 
simplified school structure with 6 years of 
elementary education (compulsory), 3 of 
lower secondary, 3 of upper secondary and 
4 of university education. Under U. S. su- 
pervision the school curriculum has been 
simplified and purged of militaristic and 
chauvinistic influences. In April 1951, 
Japan had 21,313 elementary schools with 
11,419,267 pupils, 14,301 secondary schools 
with 7,319,978 pupils and 422 colleges and 
universities with an enrollment of 420,634 
students. 


Agriculture. Japan is traditionally a 
land of small farms and, except in Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is 
almost no large-scale farming and animal 
husbandry. The average holding is less 
than three acres. Double cropping makes 
self-sufficiency possible, but on a low level 
of subsistence, 4 , 


1951 1952 1953* 
Rice (rough) 11,302 12,404 10,298 
Barley 2,169 2,078 2,095 
Wheat 1,490 1,537 1,374 
Potatoes 2,569 2,515 2,489 
Sweet potatoes 6,290 5,584 6,206 
* Preliminary. 


Production of silk cocoons (1953) was 
93,090 metric tons; tea (1952), 57,150 tons. 
In 1952 there were 2,670,000 cattle, 799,- 
000 pigs, 501,000 goats and 578,000 sheep. 
Industry. Prewar Japan was one of the 
world’s leading industrial nations and the 
only country in the Far East with highly 
developed textile, steel, machinery, chemi- 
cal and electrical industries, The textile 
industry was dominant, but after 1931 
considerable expansion took place in the 
heavy industries—metal, machinery-build- 
ing and chemical—which were adaptable 
to war purposes. 

Postwar industrial rehabilitation pro- 
ceeded slowly, retarded by labor troubles 
and deterioration of equipment; by 1953, 
however, the index of industrial activity 
stood at 159% of the 1934-36 level. In 
1952 there were 168,109 factories employing 
5 or more persons, with total employment 
of 4,319,082. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Thousands of metric tons) 


1951 1952 1953 © 
Pig iron and 
ferroalloys 3,127 3,474 4,518 
Steel ingots 6,502 6,988 7,662 
Cement 6,548 7,117 8,769 
Cotton yarn 743 * 799* 914* 
Cotton fabrics 2,179 2,239} 2,8117 


* Millions ofjlbs. 


Directives issued in 1945 effected the dis- 
solution of the huge interlocking monopo- 
lies (Zaibatsu) in business and finance. 
Voting rights in the 80 major holding com- 
panies and 3,500 subsidiaries were taken 
over by a government commission which 
also seized securities held by members of 
Zaibatsu families, for resale to the public. 


Trade. Before World War II, Japan 
ranked fifth in world trade. Private trade 
was resumed in Sept., 1947. Recent data are 
as follows (in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


t+ Millions of sq. yds. 


1951 1952 1953* 
Exports 1,354.5 1,272.9 1,274.8 
Imports 1,995.0 2,028.2 2,409.6 
* Provisional. 


Leading customers in 1953 were the U. S. 
(18%), Korea (9%), Indonesia (9%) and 
Hong Kong (5%); leading suppliers, the 
U.S. (31%), Australia (7%), Canada (5%) 
and Pakistan (4%). Leading exports were 
machinery (15%), cotton fabrics (14%), 
jron and steel products (11%),.chemicals 
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(5%) and fish (4%). Imports included raw 
cotton (16%), rice (9%), petroleum and 


products (8%), wool (7%) and wheat 
“(6%). 
Communications. On Dec. 31, 1939, Ja- 


pan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 tons, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 5,728,779. 
Before World War II the merchant marine 
carried almost 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade and was surpassed only by those of 
the U. S. and Britain. Wartime losses were 
enormous, but recovery was fairly steady. 
By June 30, 1958, there were 1,669 vessels 
(100 tons and over) with a gross tonnage 
of 3,250,412. 


Railway mileage in 1949 was 17,017. The 
national and prefectural highway system 
totaled 83,025 miles in 1950. 


Finance. World War II left Japan with a 
staggering public debt, mounting inflation 
and a disorganized financial system. Re- 
cent data on general account (in billions 
of yen) are as follows: 


1951-52* 1952-53* 1953-54t¢ 

Revenue 1,078.8 1,189.0 968.3 

Expenditure 873.9 1,070.6 968.3 
* Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


The national debt totaled 838,100,000,- 
000 yen on March 31, 1954. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Japan’s four main islands 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi- 
koku. The Ryukyu chain to the southwest 
is U. S. occupied and the Kuriles to the 
northeast are Russian occupied. The sur- 
face of the main islands consists largely of 
mountains separated by narrow valleys. 
There are about 50 more or less active vol- 
canoes, including famous Fujiyama near 
Tokyo (12,385 ft.). 

Minerals. Japan is relatively poor in 
minerals. Crude oil production in 1953 in 
Japan proper was 2,100,000 barrels, about 
one-third of current domestic require- 
ments. With coal production estimated at 
46,531,000 metric tons, the nation was still 


confronted with a fuel shortage. Other 
minerals include lead, silver, gold and 
copper. 

Forests. Japan is  well-wooded, with 


about 60,000,000 acres of forest. Among 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and 
timber. Wood pulp production in 1953 
totaled 1,263,000 metric tons; newsprint 
(1952), 279,000 tons; lumber (1952), 14,- 
229,000 cubic meters. 


Fisheries. Fishing, one of Japan’s big- 
gest industries, provides a staple food and 
considerable exports in normal years. The 
catch in 1952 amounted to 4,674,000 metric 
tons. 


Climate. The Japanese climate ranges 
from subtropical in its southern extremes, 
to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. The 
winter temperatures are moderated in the 


central islands by the Japan Current. 
The mean annual temperature in Tokyo is 
56° and the capital’s annual rainfall 
amounts to 60 inches. 


Jordan (Hashemite 
Kingdom of) 


Area (est.): 39,460 sq. mi.* 

Population (est. 1951): 1,400,000.* 

Density per square mile: 35. 4* 

Ruler: King Hussein I. 

Prime Minister: Tewfik Abulhuda. 

Principal cities (est.): Amman, 170,000 
(capital); Jerusalem (Jordani), 75,000 (re- 
ligious center). 

Monetary unit: Jordani dinar. 

Language: Arabic. 

Religionst: Moslem (Sunni), except 
about 30,000 native Christians and 7,000 
Circassians. 

*Including Arab Palestine (area: c. 
population: c. 1,000,000). 

T Excluding Arab ‘Palestine. 
HISTORY. Jordan, once the Lordship of 
Oultre-Jourdain in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, attracted world-wide attention 
in 1948 when its.king, Abdullah, led Arab 
forces in the invasion of Palestine from 
the east. An ancient land, about the size 
of Indiana, the small kingdom was known 
in the time of Moses as Edom and Moab. 
It passed to the Amorites of Damascus and 
in a.D. 106 became part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Arabia. In 633-36 it was conquered 
by the Arabs, and a period of decline and 
depopulation ensued. It fell to the Turks 
in the 16th century. 

Conquered from the Turks by the British 
in World War I, Jordan was separated from 
the Palestine mandate in 1920, and placed 
in 1921 under the rule of Abdullah ibn 
Hussein. 

In 1923 Britain recognized Jordan’s inde- 
pendence, subject to the mandate. During 
World War II, Jordan co-operated com- 
pletely with Britain. On March 22, 1946, 
Britain abolished the mandate and recog- 
nized the full and complete independence 
of Jordan. That part of Palestine occupied 
by Jordani troops was formally incorpo- 
rated by action of the Jordani parliament 
on Apr. 24, 1950. 


Abdullah was assassinated June 20, 1951. 
His son Talal was deposed as mentally ill 
Aug. 11, 1952. Talal’s son Hussein, born 
May 2, 1935, succeeded him. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Jordan is a 
constitutional monarchy. The King rules 
with the aid of a cabinet of department 
heads responsible to parliament, which 
consists of the popularly elected chamber 
of deputies of 40 members and the senate 
of 20 appointed members. Arab Palestine 
is represented in both bodies. 


Defense of the country is entrusted to 
the British-trained Arab Legion of about 


2,350 sq. mi.; 


- Jordan-Korea . 


15,000 men, the most effective force among 
all Arab armies. The Anglo-Trans-Jordan- 
ian treaty of March 20, 1948, replacing 
that of March 22, 1946, has mutual assist- 
ance provisions and permits Britain to 
maintain air force units. Jordan receives 
an annual defense subsidy of £3,000,000 
from Britain. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Life in Jordan is primitive; there are esti- 
mated to be 50,000 nomads and 120,000 
seminomads. At least 95 per cent of the 
total area is desert.. At least one-half 
the population is believed to be illiterate. 
In 1952 there were 783 elementary and 
71 intermediate secondary schools with 
total enrollment of 139,000. 


Most of the country’is suitable only for 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- 
vated land is limited to a relatively small 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. In the 
drier cultivated areas of the plateau, the 
inhabitants retain tribal organization and 
still live in tents. Foreign trade is limited 
to the exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool 
and live animals for sugar, tea, and other 
necessities. Exports in 1952 were 1,500,000 
dinars; imports, 17,400,000 dinars. Leading 
suppliers in 1952 were Britain (17%), Leb- 
anon (13%) and Syria (11%). Most of the 
exports go to neighboring Arab countries. 


Despite the sparse settlement of the 
country, Jordan has good roads to Israel, 
Syria and Iraq. It is crossed from north to 
south by the Hejaz Railway. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Jordan is 
mainly a plateau with an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, sloping gently eastward. The 
western edge is a steep slope overlooking 
the Rift Valley (Jordan River, Dead Sea 
and Wadi el Araba) 3,000—4,000 feet below. 
In the south are mountains over 5,000 feet 
high and a sandstone area cut by deep 
canyons. Jordani Palestine is largely a 
hilly plateau. Jordan borders on the Red 
Sea for a few miles in the southwest. The 
subtropical steppe and desert have wet 
cold winters and dry hot summers. Rain- 
fall near the escarpment decreases from 
about 26 inches in the north to 10 inches 
in the south. Average maximum tempera- 
ture in August is 92°; average minimum in 
January is 39°. 


Korea (Chosen) 


Area: 85,225 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 30,000,000 (al- 
most entirely Korean). 

- Density per square mile: 352.0. 

President: Syngman Rhee. 

Premier: Pyun Yung Tai. 

Principal cities (est. 1949) :.Seoul (Kyong- 
song), 1,446,049 (capital); Fusan (Pusan), 
473,619 (chief seaport); Pyongyang, 450,- 
000 (capital, northern Korea); Taegu, 


313,705 (silk center); Inchon, 265,7 


port). 
Monetary unit: Hwan. 
Languages: Korean, Chinese, Japanese. 


Religions: Buddhist, Confucianist, Tao- 
ist, Christian (500,300 Christians in 1938). 


HISTORY. Korea, a peninsula about 600 
miles long extending out from Asia be- 
tween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Ja- 
pan, became an international battleground 
in 1950 when Communist troops of North 
Korea invaded the U. N.-recognized Re- 
public of South Korea below the 38th 
parallel. 


According to legend which may be partly 
historical, a Chinese sage named Kija 
founded the kingdom of Chosun (“Morn- 
ing Calm’) in 1122 B.c. and thus began a 
dynasty which lasted until 193 B.c. In 108 
B.C. Korea was annexed to China, and later 
divided into three small principalities 
which formed the kingdom of Silla. Silla 
revolted in A.D. 918 and declared its inde- 
pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, 
ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land. In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover- 
eignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 
1894-95, Japan won predominant influence 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro- 
tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 
Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1919. 


In Aug., 1945, at the end of World War 
II, Korea was occupied by Soviet and U.S. 
troops. The United States, United King- 
dom and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow 
in Dec., 1945, that Korea should be placed 
under the trusteeship of those three pow-~ 
ers and China for a period not to exceed 
five years. The U. S. and the U.S.S.R. were 
unable to agree on the formation of an all- 
Korean provisional government, and in Nov. 
1947 the U. N. General Assembly set up a 
commission, boycotted by the U.S.S.R., to 
arrange for elections. Elections were held 
in the U. S. zone on May 10, 1948, for a 
national assembly, which on July 12 
adopted a republican constitution and on 
July 20 elected Syngman Rhee president. 
The new republic was proclaimed on Aug. 
15 and was recognized as the legal govern- 
ment of Korea by the U. N. General As- 
sembly on Dec. 12, 1948. Meanwhile, a 
North Korean “People’s Republic” had been 
formed in the Soviet zone north of the 
38th parallel on May 1, 1948. It claimed 
jurisdiction over all of Korea. 


On June 25, 1950, South Korea was at- 
tacked by North Korean Communist forces. 
U. S. armed intervention was ordered on 
June 27 by Pres. Truman and on the same 
day the U. N. invoked military sanctions 
against North Korea. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was named commander of U. N. 
forces on July 7. U. S. and South Korean 


cops fought a heroic holding action, but 
by the first week of August, they had been 
forced back to a 4,000 sq. mi. beachhead 
in southeast Korea. There they stood off 
superior north Korean forces until Sept. 15, 
when a major U. N. amphibious attack 
was launched far behind the Communist 
lines at Inchon, port of Seoul. By Sept. 30, 
U. N. forces were in complete control of 
South Korea; they then invaded North 
Korea and were nearing the Manchurian 
and Siberian borders when several hun- 
dred thousand Chinese Communist troops 
entered the conflict in late October. U. N. 
forces then retreated successfully below 
the 38th parallel where in succeeding 
months they repulsed several major at- 
tacks. On May 24, 1951, they recrossed the 
parallel and had made important new in- 


roads into North Korea when truce nego-~ 


tiations began on July 10 at Kaesong. The 
truce talks, later moved to Panmunjom, 
continued periodically in 1952 and 1953 
amid sporadic hostilities. An armistice was 
finally signed at Panmunjom on July 27, 
1953, leaving a devastated Korea in need 
of large-scale rehabilitation. The armis- 
tice contemplated an international polit- 
ical conference on the status of Korea, 
but negotiations for arranging it broke 
down. The question was discussed without 
result at the Geneva conference on Far 
Eastern problems (April 26—-June 19, 1954). 


The U.S. and South Korea signed a mu- 
tual defense treaty on Oct. 1, 1953, and in 
Aug. 1953 the U. S. Congress authorized the 
use of up to $200,000,000 for the rehabili- 
tation and economic support of South 
Korea. 


‘GOVERNMENT. South Korea is a republic, 
with legislative powers vested in a bi- 
cameral parliament and executive power 
in a popularly elected president and a 
cabinet headed by a premier. 


North Korea is a typical Soviet state 
under the constitution adopted on Sept. 
2, 1948. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1952, there were 2,525,369 pupils in 
elementary schools, 298,980 in middle 
schools, and 140,550 in higher schools. 
There is a university at Seoul. 


The Korean population is more or less 
homogeneous and successfully withstood 
Japanese efforts to assimilate it. South 
Korea has 43 per cent of the peninsula’s 
area and over two-thirds of its population. 

Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul- 
tivates about 12,000,000 acres. Chief prod- 
ucts are rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, soy- 
beans, tobacco, cotton and wheat. The 
1953 rice crop in South Korea was about 
3,100,000 metric tons. 


Industrial development was speeded in 
the last years of Japanese rule. The lead- 
ing industries: by value. of output ordi- 


mie 
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narily are chemical, textile, food, beverage 
and tobacco. Korea north of the 38th par- 
allel has by far the larger portion of the 
country’s industry and abundant hydro- 
electric resources, 


Korea’s prewar foreign trade was closely 
linked with that of Japan. South Korea’s 
postwar trade has been financed to a large 
extent by U. S. funds. Imports in 1952 to- 
taled $53,700,000 (excluding U. N.-financed 
imports totaling $153,400,000); exports 
were $26,500,000. Over 50% of the trade 
was with Japan. Chief imports were food- 
stuffs, mainly rice, and manufactured 
goods such as textiles and fertilizers; 
chief exports were raw materials. North 
Korea’s trade is chiefly with Communist 
China and the U.SiS.R. 


Land communications, well developed by 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, in- 
cluded about 3,500 miles of railway and 
21,000 miles of highway in 1952. 


South Korea is insolvent and dependent 
on U. S. and other contributions. The 
1953-54 budget provided for expenditure 
of 73,400,000,000 hwan and revenue of 
only 30,400,000,000 hwan. The hwan was 
introduced in Feb. 1953 to replace the in- 
flated won. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Korea’s coast, with a rugged 
mountain range along the east, is fringed 
with more than a thousand islands. Several 
rivers are navigable for more than a hun- 
dred miles, including the Rakuto in the 
south, the Kan in the central region and 
the Yalu in the northwest, on the Man- 
churian border. 


Korea’s best mining regions are in the 
north. Leading products are coal, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graph- 
ite, lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. 

Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially 
in the north. 

The climate is about like that of the 
midwestern United States, except for a 
heavy rainy season in July and August. 
Annual rainfall is about forty inches. 


Latvia 


Area: 25,395 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 2,100,000 (1940: 
Lettish, 75.5% [1950: 58%]; Russian, 12%; 
German, 3.2%; Polish, 2.5%; others, 6.8%). 

Density per square mile: 78.5. 

Principal cities (est. 1939): Riga, 393,211 
Sie! ety (est. 1935): Liepaja, 57,098 (sea- 
port). 

Language: Latvian. 

Religions (census 1930): Lutheran, 
56.6%; Roman Catholic, 23.7%; Greek Or- 
thodox, 8.9%; others, 10.8%. 


Descended from ancient Aryan stock, the 
Latvians were early tribesmen who settled 


Latvia-Lebanon 


_ along the Baltic Sea and, lacking a central 

government, fell an easy prey to more 
powerful peoples. The German Teutonic 
Knights first conquered them in 1158 and 
ruled the area as two states—Livonia and 
Courland. Poland conquered the territory 
in 1562 and ruled until 1795 in Courland; 
control of Livonia was disputed between 
Sweden and Poland from 1562 to 1629. 
Sweden controlled Livonia from 1629 to 
1721. Russia took over Livonia in the lat- 
ter year, and Courland after the third par- 
tition of Poland in 1795. From that time 
until 1918, the Latvians remained Russian 
subjects, although they preserved their 
language, customs and folklore. The Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917 gave them their 
opportunity for freedom, and the Latvian 
Republic was proclaimed on Nov. 18, 1918. 


The republic lasted little more than 20 
years. It was occupied by Russian troops 
in 1939 and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
in 1940. German armies occupied the na- 
tion from 1941 to 1943-44, when they were 
driven out by the Russians. Most coun- 
tries, including the U. S., have refused to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of Latvia. 


Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 1,368,000 
(Arabian, Armenian, Circassian, Turk). 

Density per square mile: 393.6. 

President: Camille Chamoun. 

Premier: Abdullah Yafi. 

Principal cities (est. 1952): Beirut, 400,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Tripoli, 110,000 
(oil pipe-line terminus). 

Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (£L). 

Languages: Arabic, French. 

Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholic, Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Smaller than Connecticut, Leb- 
anon lies at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, between Israel and Syria. In 
ancient times it was the mountainous 
hinterland of the Phoenician coast towns. 
From the 7th to the 11th centuries there 
infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her- 
etics of Islam who finally coalesced into 
the Druse community. 


In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan- 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage civil 
war against the Christian Maronites. After 
@ massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1860, 
Lebanon was occupied by the French for 
a year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received a League of Na- 
tions mandate over Syria and Lebanon. 
The French drew a Lebanese border in 
1920 to offset predominantly Moslem Syria 
and proclaimed the area a republic under 
French control on May 23, 1926. 


Vichy forces controlled Lebanon after 


the fall of France in 1940, but the Allies 
replaced them by July 14, 1941. Despite 
Syrian objections, the French permitted 
Lebanon to declare its complete independ- 
ence on Nov. 26, 1941. Lebanon joined the 
Arab League and took part in the invasion 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948. 


Bishara el-Khoury, president since 1943, 
resigned in Sept. 1952 and was succeeded 
by Camille Chamoun. 

GOVERNMENT. The modern Lebanese re- 
public is governed by a president elected 
by parliament, for a six-year term, and 
a cabinet of ministers appointed by the 
president, but responsible to parliament, 
which has 44 members. An independent 
army has been formed, based on a cadre of 
native troupes spéciales, formerly part of 
the French army in the Levant. The last 
French troops were evacuated late in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1951 there were 212,305 students at- 
tending 1,760 state, Moslem, Christian, 
private, French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has three universities. Stu- 
dents totaled 4,194 in 1951. 


Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manufac- 
turing is confined mainly to local consum- 
ers’ goods. The silk industry is important 
in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 
averages about 6,000 tons annually. To-~ 
bacco manufacturing is a government 
monopoly. An oil refinery was opened at 
Tripoli in 1950. (Output 1953: 544,471 
metric tons.) 


The customs union with Syria was dis- 
solved in March 1950. Recent trade data 


are as follows (millions of Lebanese 
pounds) : 

1951 1952 1953 
Exports 97.7 17.6 87.8 
Imports* 320.8 304.9 315.5 


* Valued at official rates. 


Leading customers in 1953 were Syria 
(16%), Saudi Arabia (13%) and France 
(11%); leading suppliers, Syria (29%), 
the U. S. (14%) and France (10%). The 
leading exports were wool and fruits. 


A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
and Syria. Another, built in World War II 
by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
the Israeli border, and is part of a line 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa. One of 
the oil pipelines from the Kirkuk field in 
Iraq terminates at Tripoli; the trans- 
Arabian pipeline from Saudi Arabia ends 
at Sidon. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 
raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
reach heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
There are no large streams. Iron ore de- 
posits are worked in the south, and build- 
ing stone and marble are plentiful. The 


country also has thick deposits of inferior 
lignite coal. Lebanon has hot dry summers 
(about 80° in Beirut) and cool rainy win- 
ters (50°-60° in January). At Beirut, an- 
nual rainfall is more than 35 inches. 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: c. 40,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 1,500,000 (Native 
Negro, 99%; American Negro, .8%; white, 
1%; others, .1%). 

Density per square mile: c. 37.5. 

President: William V. S. Tubman. 

Principal city: Monrovia (est. pop. 10,- 
000; capital and chief port). 

Monetary unit: U. S. dollar. 

Languages: English (official), 
tongues. 

Religion: Protestant Christian (official) ; 
Mohammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


HISTORY. The history of Liberia, Africa’s 
only republic, dates from 1816, when the 
American Colonization Society received a 
charter from the U. S. Congress, authoriz- 
ing it to send emancipated Negro slaves to 
the west African coast. 


The first settlers, who were led by Jehudi 
Ashmun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
near the present site of Monrovia. White 
governors, named by the society, adminis- 
tered Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 
independence was proclaimed, and the first 
president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia 
octoroon of considerable ability. 


After 1920 considerable progress was 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 
habitants are regarded as civilized, and 
lack of transportation hampers develop- 
ment of the heavily forested inland. In 
1942, a U. S—Liberian agreement admitted 
U. S. troops to build strategic airports. 


In 1944 an agreement provided for per- 
manent U. S. military and naval bases. 


GOVERNMENT. The government is mod- 
eled after that of the United States. The 
president and vice president are popularly 
elected for eight years. The 31-member 
House of Representatives is elected for four 
years and the ten-member Senate for six 
years. Suffrage is extended only to land- 
owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but 
a 1946 constitutional amendment provides 
for the seating in the House of an aborig- 
ine from each province in the hinterland. 
Liberiass army of about 4,000 men is or- 
ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con- 
ducted in 350 schools, about half state and 
half mission. Attendance is about 33,000. 
There are six state high schools, a normal 
school, a state college and the Booker T. 
Washington Industrial and Agricultural 
Institute, supported by U. S. donations. 


native 
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The English-speaking descendants of 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, 
are the intellectual and ruling class. The 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are di- 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pagans. 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. 
There are a number of foreign missions. 


Agriculture, on a crude level, is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
and cassava. Native manufacturing is non- 
existent except for small industry, and 
the country’s only big enterprise is the 
million-acre concession granted in 1925 to 
the Firestone Plantations Company for 
rubber cultivation. Exports (Sept. 1951— 
Aug. 1952) were 24,416 long tons. A large 
iron ore concession has been developed in 
the Bomi Hills area by Republic Steel 
Corp.; the first shipment left Monrovia in 
June 1951. Exports in 1951-52 totaled 664,- 
859 long tons. 


Most of the trade is with the United 
States. Exports (Sept. 1951—Aug. 1952) to- 
taled $37,156,271, including rubber (86%), 
iron ore (8%) and palm kernels (3%). Im- 
ports were $18,146,338, mostly textiles, 
vehicles, machinery, petroleum and food. 


Liberia’s first railroad, a 43-mile narrow- 
gauge line from Monrovia to the Bomi 
Hills iron-ore concession, began operation 
in 1951. Coastwise and international air 
service is supplied by Pan American Air- 
ways. Interior travel is still largely by foot 
with native bearers, but important prog- 
ress in road construction was made during 
and after World War II. There are no har- 
bors except a port and naval base com- 
pleted in 1947 at Monrovia, with U. S. 
assistance, at a cost of more than $19,- 
000,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Its only well developed area is a low coastal 
strip running inland about seven miles. 
Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St. 
Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 


Libya (Kingdom) 


Area: 679,340 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 1,124,000 (Ber- 
ber, with Arab admixture, 93%; Italian, 
5%; Jewish, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 1.7, 

Ruler: King Idris I. 

Prime Minister: Mustafa ben Halim. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Tripoli, 144,- 
616 (joint capital); Misurata, 70,000 


{ 
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— 
aba city); Bengasi, 59,087 (joint cap- 


_ Monetary unit: Libyan pound (£L). 

Languages: Arabic, Italian. 

Religions: Mohammedan (93%), Chris- 
tian (5%), Jewish (2%). 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Libya, 
stretching along the northern coast of 
Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, was a 
part of the Turkish dominions from the 
16th century until 1911. Following the out- 
break of hostilities between Italy and Tur- 
Key in the latter year, Italian troops 
occupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty was 
recognized the next year by the Treaty of 
Ouchy. 


Libya was the scene of much desert 
fighting during World War II. After the fall 


.of Tripoli on Jan. 23, 1943, it came under 


Allied administration. The U. N. General 
Assembly voted on Nov. 21, 1949, that Libya 
should become independent by 1952. 


Following the adoption by the constit- 
uent assembly of a constitution, the inde- 
pendence of the country was proclaimed 
by King Idris I on Dec. 24, 1951. 


Under the constitution, Libya is a he- 


_reditary monarchy with a federal form of 


government. Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
the Fezzan are the constituent provinces. 
It has a bicameral parliament consisting 
of a senate of 24 members, half named by 
the king and half by the 3 provincial leg- 
islatures, and a house of representatives 
elected on a proportional representation 
basis according to population. The cabinet, 
headed by the prime minister, is respon- 
sible to the federal parliament. 

The ruler, King Idris I, hereditary head 

of the powerful Senussi sect in Cyrenaica, 
was born in 1890. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tripolitania, with one-sixth the area, has 
70% of the population. About 76% of the 
population is rural and about 45% of that 
is nomadic or seminomadic. A large pro- 
portion of the area is desert. 


Animal husbandry is the basic economic 
activity, and there are considerable num- 
bers of cattle, sheep, camels and goats. 
Agriculture is possible only in the Medi- 
terranean coastal region, where dates, 
olives, citrus fruit, wheat and barley are 
grown, and in oases in the Fezzan and 
elsewhere; here the principal product is 


* dates. Sponge and tunny fisheries are Car- 


ried on off the coast. 

Important exports include wool, hides, 
skins, cattle, horses, sponges and esparto 
grass. 

Railroads total 242 miles. A road extends 
along the coast. The principal means of 
communication inland are the caravans, 
which follow traditional routes. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The area 
has three natural divisions from the coast 


inland—the Mediterranean coastland, the 
sub-desert, and the desert. 


Winters are cool and summers warm 
along the coast, and hotter in the interior. 
Bengasi has an average temperature of 55° 
in January and 78° in July. Rainfall in the 
Tripoli area is about 15 inches a year. 


Liechtenstein (Principality) 


Area: 65 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 13,757 (mostly 
German). 

Density per square mile: 211.6. 

Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph II. 

Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 

Principal city (census 1950): Vaduz, 
2,735 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Language: German. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland. 
It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
European wars which have occurred since 
that date. 


Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein became 
independent in 1866. Franz Joseph II, the 
reigning prince, was born in 1906, and 
succeeded his great uncle, Franz I, in 1938. 
In 1943 he married Countess Gina Wilczek, 
of Austria. 


The constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 
tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
Union since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph and postal service. 


Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. 


In 1954 there were 18 elementary and 
secondary schools, with total enrollment 
of 2,254. 

Liechtenstein’s area includes low valley 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief 
mineral product is marble. 


Lithuania 
Area: 22,958 square miles. 


Population (est. 1950): 3,000,000 (1940: 
Lithuanian, 81% [1950: 55%]; German, 
4%; Polish, 3%; Russian, 2%; others, 
10%). 

Density per square mile: 125.4. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Vilnius 
(Vilna), 182,000 (capital); (est. 1941) 


Kaunas, 120, 000 (river port). 


Language: Lithuanian. ] 
\ Religions: Roman Catholic, 80%; Lu- 
theran, 5.5%; others, 14.5%. 


Southernmost of the three Baltic states, 
Lithuania in the middle ages was a grand 
duchy joined to Poland through royal mar- 
riage. Poles and Lithuanians merged forces 
to defeat the Teutonic Knights of Ger- 
many at Tannenberg in 1410 and extended 
their power far into Russian territory. In 
1795, however, following the third partition 
of Poland, Lithuania fell into Russian 
hands and did not gain its independence 
until 1918, toward the end of World War I. 


The republic was occupied by the 
U.S.S.R. in 1989 and annexed outright the 
following year. From 1940 to 1944 it was 
occupied by German troops and then was 
retaken by the Soviet Union. Western 
countries, including the U. S., have not 
recognized the Russian annexation. 


Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) 

Area: 1,010 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 304,000 
(Luxemburgian, French, German). 

Density per square mile: 300.9. 

Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

Premier: Joseph Bech. 

Principal city (census 1947): Luxemburg, 
61,590* (capital; iron and steel). 

Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc. 

Languages: Luxemburgian, French, Ger- 


man. 
Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 
* Population actually present at time of census. 


HISTORY. Luxemburg is a small buffer 
state between France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Invaded and occupied in both World 
Wars I and II despite the fact that its neu- 
trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg suf- 
fered most in the latter war, when the 
Nazis deported several thousand natives as 
slave labor. 


Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring 
of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 
sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country came 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to William I, King of the 
Netherlands. In 1839 the Treaty of Lon- 
don ceded the western part of Luxemburg 
to Belgium, 


After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 1940, 
the government fied the country, returning 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 
In 1948 the grand duchy joined the West- 
ern European Union, and in April, 1949, 
it adhered to the North Atlantic Pact. 


GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
tional monarchy with the crown hereditary 
in the House of Nassau. The sovereign, 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, was born Jan. 
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23, 1896. The heir to the throne is Prince 
Jean, born Jan. 5, 1921. 


The constitution of 1868, as amended 
in 1919, provides for democratic govern- 
ment through a chamber of deputies of 52 
members, popularly elected for six-year 
terms. The constitution leaves to the 
sovereign the right to organize the gov- 
ernment, which consists of a minister of 
state who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers. 
There is also a council of state of 15 mem- 
bers, chosen for life by the sovereign. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 13. The common 
or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; 
German and French are also spoken, Illit- 
eracy has been practically nil since 1900. 

Although the soil is not very fertile, ag- 
riculture is prosperous. Principal crops are 
potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine 
production in 1953 was 2,625,000 U. S. gal. 

The mining and metallurgical industries, 
based on iron ore found in the south, are 
the most important. In 1953 an average of 
25 blast furnaces employed 18,870 work- 
men and produced 2,721,781 metric tons of 
pig iron. Production of steel ingots was 
2,659,200 tons. Electrical energy produced 
in 1953 totaled 878,443,000 kwh. Other in- 
dustries include brewing, sparkling wine, 
leather, textiles and cement. 


By a customs union between Belgium 
and Luxemburg which came into force on 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50 years, customs 
frontiers between the two countries were 
abolished. On Jan. 1, 1948, an economic 
union with Belgium and the Netherlands 
(Benelux) came into existence. Luxem- 
burg’s foreign trade figures are included 
in those of Belgium and no separate statis- 
tics are available; exports consist chiefly of 
iron and steel products. 

Transportation facilities in 1950 included 
340 miles of railway and 2,673 miles of 
highway, of which 1,320 miles were im- 
proved. 


Luxemburg’s prosperity depends largely 
on its rich iron ore mines, which pro- 
duced 7,169,647 metric tons in 1953. 


Maldive Islands (Sultanate) 


Area: c. 115 square miles. 

Population (est.): c. 93,000. 

Density per square mile: ce. 808.7. 
Sultan: Amir Mohammed Farid Didi. 
Prime Minister: Ibrahim Ali Didi. 
Principal city (est.): Malé, 8,000 (capital). 
Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Languages: Sinhalese (dialect), Arabic. 
Religion: Mohammedan. 


The Maldive Islands, about 400 miles to 
the southwest of Ceylon in the Indian 
Ocean, were first visited by the Portu- 


Maldive. Islands-Mexico 


guese in the 16th century. They came under 
British protection in 1887 and were a de- 
pendency of the colony of Ceylon until 
1948, when relations with Britain were 
formalized in a treaty which left domestic 
affairs in the hands of the islanders. 


For centuries a sultanate, the islands 
adopted a republican form of government 
in 1952, but the sultanate was restored 
in Feb. 1954. There is a bicameral legis- 
lature which is popularly elected. 

The people are great traders and fisher- 
men. Besides fishing, coir making is the 


. chief local industry. Exports include coir, 


coconuts, copra, millet and fruit. 


The islands consist of 12 coral atolls 
with about 2,000 small islands, of which 
about 300 are inhabited. 


Mexico (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos Mexicanos) 


Area: 758,061 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 28,053,000 
(mestizo, 55%; Indian, 29%; white, 15%; 
others, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 37.0. 

President: Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Mexico 
City, 2,234,795 (capital); Guadalajara, 377,- 
016 (manufacturing); Monterrey, 333,422 
(metallic industries); Puebla, 223,667 (cot- 
ton textiles) ; Mérida, 142,858 (sisal); San 
Luis Potosi, 125,662 (mineral smelting). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14%. 
i Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 

c. 

HISTORY. Mexico’s early history is 
shrouded in mystery. At least two civilized 
races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
preceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 
quered in 1519-21 by the Spanish under 
Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the next 
800 years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 16 
and is now celebrated as Independence 
Day), when the Mexicans first revolted. 
They continued the struggle and finally 
won independence in 1821 by the Treaty 
of Cordoba. 

Turbulent years followed. From 1821 to 
the first presidency of Porfirio Diaz in 
1877, there were two emperors, several 
dictators and enough presidents and pro- 
visional executives to make a new govern- 
ment on the average of every nine months. 
Mexico lost Texas (1836), and after defeat 
in the war with the United States (1846- 
48) it lost the area comprising the present 
states of California, Nevada and Utah, most 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito Juarez 
began a series of liberal reforms includ- 
ing the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church, which had acquired vast property. 
A subsequent civil war was interrupted by 
the French invasion of Mexico (1861), the 
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crowning of Maximilian of Austria as em- 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and 
execution by forces under Juarez, who 
again became president in 1867. 

During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
was freed from political strife, made sub- 
stantial economic progress, and gained a 
respected position in foreign affairs. But 
Diaz’ reactionary land policy led to revo- 
lution and his resignation in 1911. The 
next few years were marked by bloody po- 
litical-military strife, and trouble with the 
United States culminating in the punitive 
expedition into northern Mexico (1916-17) 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 
politician Pancho Villa. 


Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by the 
National Revolutionary Party (PRI), be- 
gan a socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure of 
foreign-owned oil lands, and broad labor 
reforms. General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
president during World War II, co-operated 
closely with the United Nations and fol- 
lowed Cardenas’ policy at home. 


In July, 1946, Miguel Aleman was elected 
president, backed by the Avila Camacho 
administration and the PRI. Aleman con- 
tinued the internal policy initiated by 
Cardenas; his administration was marked 
by continued cordial relations with the 
United States. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, the 
administration candidate, was elected to 
succeed him in quiet elections held in 
July 1952; he took office Dec. 1. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The presi- 
dent, popularly elected for six years and 
ineligible to succeed himself, governs with 
a cabinet of ministers. The Federal Con- 
gress has two houses—the 161-member 
Chamber of Deputies, elected for three 
years (one for each 170,000 population) 
and the 58-member Senate, elected for six 
years. All married male citizens at least 18, 
and all single male citizens at least 21 are 
eligible to vote. Women received the right 
to vote in 1953. 

Each of the 29 states has considerable 
autonomy, with a popularly-elected gover- 
nor, legislature and local judiciary. The 
president appoints the governors of the 
two Federal territories, and the govern- 
ing body of the Federal District. 

Military service is compulsory, and the 
president holds supreme command of the 
armed forces, through the Secretary of 
War. The national army, greatly modern- 
ized during World War II, numbered about 
55,000 men in 1951; the air force had 270 
planes and two U. S.-trained squadrons. 
The small navy had 3 gunboats, 4 frigates, 
1 armed transport and 22 coast guard ves- 
sels in 1951. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Illiteracy is one of Mexico’s 
big problems, and the government is trys 


ing hard to reduce the rate, estimated at 
21 per cent in 1950, as against 60 per cent 
in 1930. Education is free, compulsory from 
6 to 16, separated from the church, and 
under Federal control. There were 29,036 
primary schools in 1950 with an enroll- 
ment of 3,986,428. In 1949, 466 general sec- 
ondary schools had 80,598 students. The 12 
universities had 35,602 students; about 22,- 
000 attended the University of Mexico at 
Mexico City. 


Agriculture, Primitive agricultural methods 
are steadily giving way to modern prac- 
tices. More than 17,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation. About 2,775,000 acres are irri- 
gated, but the eventual total of watered 
land is expected to be 12,000,000 acres. 
The Yucatan peninsula, at the southern 
end of the Gulf of Mexico, raises more than 
half of the world supply of sisal hemp 
(97,297 metric tons in 1952). 


Production estimates for principal crops 
in 1952-53 were as follows, in metric tons: 
wheat, 476,000; maize, 3,759,000; rice 
(rough), 195,000; oranges, 530,000; cotton 
(lint), 271,000; cottonseed, 420,000; coffee, 
1,450,000 bags of 132 1b. each. Sugar pro- 
duction amounted to 757,000 tons for the 
year 1952. 


Stockraising is important on non-arable 
land. Mexico’s inventory of livestock in 
1951 showed an estimated 14,600,000 cattle, 
6,000,000 sheep, and 6,000,000 hogs. 


Industry. Total value of industrial produc- 
tion in 1952 was 5,892,089,000 pesos, of 
which cotton yarn and thread accounted 
for 16%; beer, 11%; iron and steel, 10%; 
and sugar, 9%. Other products were flour, 
soap, cigars and cigarettes, rubber manu- 
factures, vegetable oils, paper, wool, silk 
and rayon yarn and cloth, cement, shoes 
and glass. In 1953, 260,000 metric tons of 
pig iron and 430,000 tons of steel were 
produced. 

Trade, Foreign trade data, in millions of 
pesos, are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953* 

Exports 4,956 5,022 4,637 

Imports 7,112 6,986 7,099 
* Preliminary. 

Chief exports in 1953 were cotton 


(24%), coffee (12%), lead (9%), copper 
(6%) and petroleum and products (5%). 
The U. S. took 74% of the exports and 
supplied 82% of the imports. Other lead- 
ing custcmers were Japan, Britain and 
Belgium. Leading imports of the nation 
included wheat, machinery, vehicles and 
iron and steel products. 

Communications. Mexico has about 17,000 
miles of railroad. There were over 14,000 
miles of improved highway in 1952. The 
merchant fleet. had 64 vessels (100 tons and 
over) aggregating 157,384 gross tons on 
June 30, 1953, according to Lloyd’s Register. 
Veracruz and Tampico, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, are the country’s most important 
ports; 
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Finance. Recent government financial data 
are as follows (in millions of pesos) : 


1952* 1953t ~ 1954t 
Revenue 5,367.6 4,158.1 4,800.0 
Expenditure 5,521.6 4,158.1 4,800.0 


* Preliminary. + Voted estimate. + Cabinet budget. 


The national debt amounted to 4,147,- 
000,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1951. The esti- 
mated national income in 1952 was $5,433,- 
500,000. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Mexico is a great, high pla- 
teau, open to the north, with mountain 
chains on east and west and with ocean- 
front lowlands lying outside of them. It 
has two big spears—the peninsula of 
Lower California which is mountainous, 
and the Yucatan peninsula, which is mostly 
a low plain. The eastern mountains are 
marked by high volcanoes. 

Minerals. Mexico is one of the richest 
mineral countries in the world. It out- 
ranks all other countries in silver produc- 
tion (1953: 47,885,335 troy oz.). Other 
minerals, with 1953 production, are gold, 
483,471 oz.; lead, 221,549 metric tons; 
zinc, 216,539 tons; copper, 60,148 tons; and 
antimony, 3,687 tons. A considerable vari- 
ety of other industrial minerals is pro- 
duced. Deposits of uranium are reported 
to exist. 

Most of the Mexican mining properties 
are foreign-owned, and the industry is 
declining in relative importance. The oil- 
fields, lying along the east coast, were 
seized by the government in 1938, but 
later the foreign owners were indemnified. 
There are 15 refineries with daily capacity 
of 250,000 barrels. Production in the year 
1953 was 73,100,000 barrels. Reserves are 
limited. 


Forests. Mexico’s forests are of consid- 
erable importance; they include pine, oak, 
fir, mahogany, red and white cedar and 
primavera. Resins, turpentine and vege- 
table wax are also produced. Yucatan pro- 
duces nearly all of the world’s chicle, the 
juice of the sapodilla tree, used as the base 
of chewing gum. 

Climate. Partly in the torrid and partly 
in the north temperate zone, Mexico has 
three distinct climate regions. From the 
coasts inland to the plateau it is tropical, 
with temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 
but averaging from 77° to 82°. The plateau 
is sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and 
the mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°. 
On the east coast the annual rainfall 
sometimes reaches 100 inches, while in 
Lower California rain hardly ever falls. 
Rainfall on the plateau is 20 to 40 inches a 
year, comparable to that of the west central 
United States. In Mexico City the coldest 
months are December and January (about 
55°); the warmest, April and May (65°). 
The wet season extends from April to Sep- 
tember, 
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Mantes Meopalion People’s Republic 
Monaco (Principality) 


Area: .59 square mile (375 acres). 

Population (est. 1951): 20,000. 

Density per square mile: 33,898.3. 

Ruler: Prince Rainier III. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Monaco, 
ey La Condamine, 9,421; Monte Carlo, 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
French Mediterranean coast nine miles 
east of Nice, Monaco is a little land of 
pleasure with a tourist business that runs 
as high as 1,500,000 visitors a year. Monaco 
had popular gaming tables as early as 
1856. Five years later, a 50-year concession 
to operate the games was granted to Fran- 
cois Blanc, of Bad Homburg. This conces- 
sion passed into the hands of a private 
company in 1898. 

The Phoenicians, and after them the 
Greeks, had a temple on the Monacan 
headland honoring Heracles. From Monoi- 
kos, the Greek surname for this mytholo- 
gical strong man, the principality took its 
name. After being independent for 800 
years, Monaco was annexed to France in 
1793 by the French Revolutionists, and was 
placed under Sardinia’s protection in 1815. 
In 1861, it went under French guardian- 
ship but continued to be an independent 
country. 

Prince Albert of Monaco gave the princi- 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating a 
national council of 21 members popularly 
elected for four years. The government is 
under a ministry, acting on the prince’s 
authority. The ruler, Prince Rainier III, 
born May 31, 1923, succeeded his grand- 
father, Louis II, on the latter’s death, May 
9, 1949. 


Mongolian People’s Republic 


(Outer Mongolia) (Republic) 

Area: 580,158 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 900,000 (Mongol, 
except for about 100,000 Russians and 50,- 
000 Chinese). 

Density per square mile: 1.55. 

Prime Minister: Y. Tse Den-bal. 

Principal city (est. 1951): Ulan Bator 
Khoto (Urga), 80,000 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Tugherik. 

Languages: Mongolian, Bussian. 

Religion: Lama-Buddhism. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, known also as 
Outer Mongolia, is a Russian satellite that 
measures more than twice the area of 
Texas. It contains the original homeland 
of the historic Mongols, whose power 
reached its zenith during the 13th century 
under Kublai Khan. The area accepted 
Manchu rule in 1689, but after the Chinese 
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Revolution of 1911 and the fall of the 
Manchus in 1912, the northern Mongol 
princes expelled the Chinese officials and 
declared independence under the Khu- 
tukhtu or “Living Buddha.” In 1921, So- 
viet troops entered the country and fa- 
cilitated the establishment of a republic 
by Mongolian revolutionaries in 1924 after 
the death of the last Living Buddha. 
China, meanwhile, continued to claim 
Outer Mongolia but was unable to back 
the claim with any strength. Under the 
Chinese-Russian Treaty of 1945, China 
agreed to give up Outer Mongolia, which, 
after a rigged plebiscite, became nominally 
independent. 

The government of the republic 1s strik- 
ingly similar to the Soviet system. The 
Great Hural or Huruldan (parliament) 1s 
elected by universal suffrage, meets at 
least once in three years and picks 30 
members to act as an executive committee 
—the Little Hural—which in turn selects 
a presidium of seven members as an in- 
terim body. A cabinet of ten ministers 
appointed by the Little Hural governs 
the country. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
A number of young Mongols are regularly 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
In 1952, there were said to be 400 primary 
and seconday schools, 14 technical schools 
and 2 higher-education institutions in the 
republic. 


The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing, 
but some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
remain the chief source of wealth. 


There are a few industrial enterprises. 
All land, natural resources, factories, mines, 
hay-making stations and public utilities 
are nationalized. 


Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is car- 

ried on mainly with the Soviet Union, but 
also with Communist China. The leading 
exports are livestock, wool, hides, animal 
hair, meat and furs. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The productive regions of Outer 
Mongolia—a tableland ranging from 3,000 
to 5,000 feet in elevation—are in the north, 
which is well drained by numerous rivers, 
including the Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and 
Selenga. 


Reserves of 500,000,000 tons of coal are 
said to exist in the Nalaikha field near 
Ulan Bator Khoto. Some gold is mined. 
Deposits of antimony, copper, iron ore, lead 
graphite, mercury, sulfur and silver exist. 


The climate is continental, with hot 
summers and cold winters. Mean tempera- 
ture at Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° in Janu- 
ary and 64° in July. Rainfall is light 
throughout the country, and is almost neg- 
ligible in the Gobi Desert in the southeast. 
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Area: 161,691 square miles (French 153,- 
870; Spanish 7,589; Tangier 232). 


%' Population (est. 1950): French Morocco, 


& 8,410,000; Spanish Morocco, 1,398,000; Tan- 
srgier, 111,000. 
» Sultan: Moulay Mohammed ben Arafa. 


_, French Resident General: Francois La- 


‘| Spanish High Commissioner: Lt. Gen. 
“Rafael Garcia Valino. 
José Luiz 


-! Administrator of Tangier: 
» Principal cities (census 1947): Casa- 
_-blanea, 551,222 (chief seaport); Marrakesh, 
trading center); Fez, 200,946 
“(commercial center); Rabat, 161,946 
“(French administrative center); Tetuan 
(est. 1945), 93,658 (Spanish administrative 
center). 
», Monetary units: French franc, Spanish 
- peseta. 
*“ Languages: Arabic, French, Spanish. 
Religions: Chiefly Mohammedan. 
* HISTORY. Morocco, about the size of Cali- 
~ fornia, is just south of Spain across the 
‘Strait of Gibraltar and looks out on 
~ the Atlantic from the northwest shoulder 
* of Africa. It was once the home of the 
‘Berbers, who helped the Arabs invade 
‘Spain in a.v. 711 and then revolted against 
“them and gradually won control of large 
areas of Spain for a time after 739. 


~ ‘The country was ruled successively by 

_various native dynasties and maintained 

regular commercial relations with Europe, 
even during the 17th and 18th centuries 
when it was the headquarters of the 
famous Salli pirates. In the 19th century, 

“clashes with the French and Spanish be- 

‘came frequent. Finally, in 1904, France 
and Spain divided Morocco into zones of 
‘French and Spanish influence, and these 
were established as formal protectorates in 
1912. 

Meanwhile, Morocco had become the ob- 

ject of big-power rivalry, which almost led 
“to a European war in 1905 when Germany 
“attempted to gain a foothold in the rich 
mineral country. By terms of the Algeciras 
Conference (1906), Morocco was interna- 
tionalized economically and France’s privi- 
‘leges were limited. War again seemed im- 
minent in 1911, when Germany dispatched 
"a warship to Agadir in an evident attempt 
‘to intimidate France. Again the dispute 
was settled, however, and this time Ger- 
“many recognized France’s right to estab- 
lish a protectorate over Morocco, 

The Tangier Statute, concluded by Brit- 
ain, France and Spain in 19238, created an 
international zone at the port of Tangier, 
permanently neutralized and demilitarized. 
In World War II Spain occupied the zone, 
ostensibly to insure order, but was forced 
to withdraw in 1945, and the international 
rule was-re-established. 


The French zone in Morocco was under 
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the Vichy government of France during 
part of World War II, but three days after 
the Allied landing in North Africa in 1942 
it came under Allied control. 

Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, sultan 
since 1927, was ousted by the French on 
Aug. 20, 1953, and replaced by his uncle, 
Moulay Mohammed ben Arafa. 


GOVERNMENT. Morocco nominally is an 
absolute monarchy under a sultan, but 
actually the French resident general at 
Rabat and the Spanish high commissioner 
at Tetuan direct Moroccan policies to a 
large extent. The sultan lives in the 
French zone, and delegates authority to 
representatives in the Spanish zone and 
Tangier. . 


Tangier is governed by an international 
administration and a council of control 
composed of the consuls general of the 
signatories to the Act of Algeciras. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most of the natives are illiterate; some get 
rudimentary education in Koranic schools 
or state-maintained institutions. Educa- 
tion is provided in both zones for Euro- 
peans. 


The natives are Berbers, roughly divided 
by customs and way of life into three 
groups—the Riff group along the coast, the 
central or Berber group in the mid-Atlas 
Mountains, and the southern or Chieuh in 
the high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 
large Jewish population. Most of the Euro- 
peans live in the cities. 


Morocco is essentially agricultural. In 
the French zone, about 25,000,000 acres are 
arable, with 1953 production of wheat 
coming to 950,000 metric tons; of barley 
(1952), 1,220,000 tons. Corn, beans, peas, 
hemp, sorghum, citrus fruits and dates 
also are raised. Production of olives in 1952 
was 73,000 tons. In 1951 there were 10,960,- 
000 sheep and (1952) 2,135,000 cattle. 


In the Spanish zone, agriculture is 
largely undeveloped, but it has potential 
importance. Barley, wheat, maize and sor- 
ghum crops are the most important. 

Manufacturing industries introduced by 
Europeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
cals, flour, leather, stone, beverages and 
textiles. Native industries include carpet 
weaving and making Turkish slippers. 


Exports from the French zone in 1953 
totaled 93,827,000,000 fr.; imports, 171,537,- 
000,000 fr. Chief exports were phosphate 
(19%), fish (9%), barley (8%), manganese 
and citrus fruits. France took 48% of the 
exports and supplied 56% of the imports, 
which included sugar, vehicles, petroleum 
products, cotton cloth and tea. Exports 
from the Spanish zone in 1948 totaled 
206,422,000 pesetas and. imports 572,422,000 
pesetas. A large proportion of the trade is 
carried on with Spain. Major exports are 
iron ore, fish and grain; imports include 
flour, sugar, tea, wine and textiles. Tan- 
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- Railroads in 1951 totaled 984 miles in 
the French zone and 57 miles (standard 
gauge) in the Spanish zone. Highway mile- 
age in the same year was approximately 
7,425 in the French zone, about 540 in the 
Spanish zone and 65 in Tangier. Casa- 
blanca, which handles 80 per cent of the 
French zone trade, has perhaps the world’s 
largest artificial port. , 

The ordinary budget for the French zone 
in 1952 balanced at 54,953,000,000 fr. The 
budget for the Spanish zone in 1952-53 
balanced at 378,844,383 pesetas. The 1954 
ordinary budget of the international ad- 
ministration at Tangier placed revenue at 
1,633,326,950 fr. and expenditure at 1,602,- 
453,136 fr.; extraordinary revenue, 499,000,- 
000 fr.; expenditure, 413,318,000 fr. Customs 
receipts provide most of the revenue. 


Exploitation of French Morocco’s almost 
inexhaustible deposits of phosphate is a 
state monopoly and produced a total of 
4,097,000 metric tons in 1953. Other major 
minerals are coal, cobalt, tron ore, man- 
ganese ore, molybdenum, tin, zinc and 
lead. Iron ore (1953: 931,200 metric tons) 
is the chief mineral of the Spanish zone; 
others are antimony and manganese. 
NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. On the 
Atlantic coast is a fertile plain; the 
Mediterranean coast is mountainous, mak- 
ing most of the Spanish zone a rugged 
area. The Atlas Mountains, running north- 
eastward from the south to the Algerian 
frontier, average 11,000 feet in elevation. 


Morocco’s climate is essentially Mediter- 
ranean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 
Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela- 
tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January 
and 72.3° in August). Inland the climate 
is more continental, with colder winters 
and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in Jan- 
uary, 80.6° in August). Rainy seasons are in 
October-November and April-May (38 
inches annually at Tangier, 22 at Rabat, 
17 at Casablanca, 11 at Mogador). Snow 
falls at altitudes above 3,000 ft. 


Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 

Area: ¢.54,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 7,000,000 (Gur- 
kha [predominant], Magar, Gurung, Bho- 
tia [Tibetan], Newar). 

Density per square mile: c.129.6. 

Ruler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram. 

Prime Minister: M. P. Koirala, 

Principal city and capital: Katmandu 
(estimated population, 108,800). 

Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 

Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, Ti- 


betan. 
Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 


HISTORY. A landlocked country about the 
size of Iowa, lying between the Republic 
of India and-Tibet, Nepal has two great 


distinctions. It contains Mt. Everest, 29,-_ 


141 feet high, the tallest measured moun- 
tain in the world. And it produces some 
of the toughest fighting men in the world 
—the Gurkhas. 


Led by Rajah Prithwi Narayana, the 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 1768 
and conquered it. A commercial treaty was 
signed with Britain in 1792, and in 1816, 
after more than a year’s hostilities, the 
Nepalese agreed to allow British residents 
to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 1923 
Britain recognized the absolute independ- 
ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal 
signed a treaty of friendship and trade on 
April 25, 1947. King Tribhubana was de- 
posed on Nov. 7, 1950, but was returned to 
oe throne with Indian assistance on Feb. 
15, 1951. 


Nepalese troops assisted the British dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War of 
1904, World War I, the Afghan hostilities 
of 1919, and World War II. 
GOVERNMENT. Until 1951, real power was 
vested in the prime minister, nominated 
by special rules from among the royal 
family. The king now appoints the prime 
minister and cabinet members, who are 
responsible to him. The first commoner 
prime minister, M. P. Koirala, took office 
in Nov. 1951. The king took over the goy- 
ernment himself for a period in 1952-53. 


The predominant Gurkhas are essentially 
a military caste. The army numbers about 
20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserves. More 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers fought 
with the Indian Army in the Burma cam- 
paign of World War II. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Cultivated and 
irrigated where possible, the main valley 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes. 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Manu- 
facturing is limited to native handicraft, 
but jute and textile mills are being es- 
tablished. Trade with India and Pakistan 
passes through various frontier stations, 
and there are two mountain trade routes 
to Tibet. 


Main exports include hides, skins, opium, 
gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice, 
spices and timber. Two railroads enter 
Nepal for short distances—one from Rax- 
aul, India, to Amlekhganj, the other from 
Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportation is 
for the most part difficult. A 79-mi. motor 
road between Katmandu and Raxaul, India, 
was opened in Dec. 1953. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Along its southern border, Nepal 
has a strip of level land which is partly 
forested, partly cultivated. North of that is 
the slope of the Himalayan Range, includ- 
ing Mt. Everest (29,141 ft.), which was 
climbed for the first time in 1953, and 
many peaks higher than 20,000 feet. Min- 
eral resources, nearly all unexploited, in- 


clude lignite, copper, zinc, lead, sulfur, 


marble and iron. Southern Nepal has valu- 


able forests which yield gum, timber, resin 
and dye. Hemp re bend grow wild. Mean 
temperature is 60° 


, with the hot season 
from April to June. Most of the rainfall 
occurs from June to October. 


Netherlands (Kingdom) 


(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 

Area: 12,514 square miles.* 

Population (est. Jan. 1, 1954): 10,550,737 
(practically all Dutch). 

Density per square mile: 843.1. 

Sovereign: Queen Juliana. 

Prime Minister: Willem Drees. 

Principal cities (est. 1954): Amsterdam, 
858,702 (capital, financial center); Rotter- 
dam, 704,646 (chief port); The Hague 
(s Gravenhage), 590,755 (seat of govern- 
ment); Utrecht, 241,635 (railway center); 
Haarlem, 165,142 (tulip center) ; Eindhoven, 
149,460 (industrial center). 

Monetary unit: Guilder. 

Language: Dutch. 

Religions (census 1947): Roman Catholic, 
38.5% ; Dutch Reformed, 31.0% ; other Prot- 
estant, 13.3%; Jewish, 0.2%; others and 
no creed, 17.0%. 

* Land area only. 


HISTORY. Julius Caesar found the low- 
lying Netherlands inhabited by Germanic 
tribes, the Nervii, Frisii and Batavi. The 
Batavi on the Roman frontier did not 
submit to Rome’s rule until 13 B.c., and 
then only as allies. A part of Charle- 
magne’s empire in the 8th century AD., 
the area later passed into the hands of 
Burgundy and the Austrian Hapsburgs and 
finally in the 16th century came under 
Spanish rule. When Philip II of Spain 
suppressed political liberties and the grow- 
ing Protestant movement in the Nether- 
lands, a revolt led by William of Orange 
broke out in 1568. Under the Union of 
Utrecht in 1579, the seven northern proy- 
inces became the Republic of the United 
Netherlands. 


The Dutch East India Company had 
been established in 1602, and by the end 
of the 17th century Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of Eu- 
rope. 

Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United 
Netherlands and Belgium became the 
“Kingdom of the United Netherlands” un- 
der William I, son of William V and head 
of the House of Orange. The Belgians 
withdrew from the union in 1830, forming 
their own kingdom. William I abdicated in 
favor of William II in 1840; the latter was 
largely responsible for the promulgation 
of a liberal constitution in 1848. 

The Netherlands continued to prosper 
during the long reign of William III from 
1849 to 1890. The male line of the House 
of Nassau became extinct with his death 


in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was 
crowned Queen in 1898. 


Neutrality was maintained during World 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German sub- 
marine warfare. At the outbreak of World 
War II neutrality was again proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch forces 
were ordered to lay down their arms. 
Queen Wilhelmina and Crown Princess Ju- 
liana fled to London, where a government- 
in-exile was established under Prime Min- 
ister P. S. Gerbrandy. 


The German Army in the Netherlands 
capitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 23, 
the Dutch government met once more in 
The Hague. Queen Wilhelmina abdicated 
after her fiftieth anniversary as ruler on 
Sept. 6, 1948, and was succeeded by Juliana, 
her only daughter. 

The Labor party gained a plurality in 
elections held in June 1952, and Drees 
continued as prime minister at the head 
of a coalition government. 


RULER. Queen Juliana, who was born April 
30, 1909, was married on Jan. 7, 1937 to 
Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld (born 
in 1911). They have four daughters: Beat- 
rix, heiress apparent (born Jan. 31, 1938); 
Irene (born 1939); Margriet Francisca 
(born 1943), and Maria Christina (born 
1947). 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The Ne- 
therlands is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy, with female succession taking 
place only in default of male heirs. 
Executive power is vested exclusively 
in the sovereign, while legislative power 
rests with the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament). The upper chamber 
of Parliament, with 50 members, is elected 
for 6 years by the provincial states. The 
lower chamber, which shares with the gov- 
ernment the privilege of initiating new 
bills and proposing amendments, consists 
of 100 deputies who are elected directly 
for four years and retire en bloc. Executive 
power is exercised in part by responsible 
ministers, headed by the prime minister 
and holding office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
Dutch subjects of 23 years of age. The 
party standing in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of June 1952) is as follows: Catholic 
30, Labor 30, Anti-Reyvolutionary 12, Chris- 
tian Historical Union 9, Freedom and 
Democracy 9, Communist 6, others 4. 


Each of the eleven provinces has a local 
representative body—a Provincial State— 
presided over by a royal commissioner. 
Each of the 1,014 communes has a locally 
elected council and a mayor appointed by 
the crown. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory. 
The army had about 175,000 men in 1949, 


and the air force 300 planes. The navy on 


Jan. 1, 1954, had 1 fleet carrier, 4 light 
cruisers, 6 destroyers, 7 submarines, 15 


frigates and escort vessels and many other 


smaller craft. 

A separate air force was created in 1953. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education is compulsory from 
the ages of 7 to 13; illiteracy is almost 
unknown. In 1951-52, elementary schools 
numbering 17,214 (of which 4,816 were 
private) had a total enrollment of 1,270,- 
815; 1,807 secondary schools had 216,078 
pupils. The 6 universities and 4 hoge- 
scholen (vocational colleges) had 29,130 
students. The 4 public universities 
are at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and 
Amsterdam; the 2 private universities 
are the Calvinist University of Amsterdam 
and the Roman Catholic University of 
Nijmegen. 

Agriculture. Dutch farms are character- 
istically small, with only a few larger 
than 250 acres. Wheat (248,800 metric tons 
in 1953), barley (279,100 tons), rye (430,- 
700 tons), oats (483,600 tons), potatoes 
(3,679,000 tons) and sugar beets (2,970,800 
tons) are grown, but dairying is more im- 
portant. In 1953 there were 2,930,000 cattle, 
1,964,500 hogs, 423,500 sheep and 244,500 
horses. Production of cheese (1953: 140,- 
875 metric tons), milk (5,700,000 tons), 
butter (83,095 tons) and eggs (232,000,- 
000 doz.) is under state control. Large quan- 
tities of vegetables and fruits are raised for 
export. Almost as important as the dairy 
industry is the raising of tulip, hyacinth 
and other flower bulbs in the area around 
Haarlem. Net value of agricultural and 
horticultural production in 1952-53 was 
5,113,000,000 guilders. 

Industry. The Netherlands is a highly 
industrialized nation, utilizing both over- 
seas raw materials and domestic agricul- 
tural products. Leading industries are tex- 
tiles, clothing, shipbuilding, shoes, food, 
and building materials. 

The Netherlands ranks high among 

the world’s shipbuilding nations; 132 ves- 
sels of 479,460 gross tons were under 
construction on March 31, 1954. Production 
of pig iron in 1953 was 594,000 metric tons; 
steel, 860,000 tons. Amsterdam is one of 
the world’s leading diamond-cutting cen- 
ters. 
Trade. The adverse balance of trade 
increased markedly after the end of World 
War II. Trade statistics, in millions of 
guilders (excluding parcel post, specie and 
diamonds) are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 7,414.7 8,007.0 8,059.9 
Imports 9,671.0 8,511.4 8,944.9 


Principal customers in 1953 were Belgium 
(16%), western Germany (14%), Britain 
(11%), the U. S. (8%) and France (5%). 
Leading suppliers were Belgium (17%), 
western Germany (15%), the U.S. (10%), 


Britain (9%) and Indonesia (5%). The _ 


chief exports were dairy products and eggs 
(13%), machinery and apparatus (9%), 
fabrics and clothing (8%), petroleum prod- 
ucts (7%) and vehicles and ships (7%). 
Leading imports were machinery, iron and 
steel and manufactures, petroleum and 
products, cereals and flour and fabrics and 
clothing. 
Communications. The Dutch merchant 
marine had 1,287 seagoing vessels of 3,282,- 
640 gross tons on Jan. 1, 1954—the seventh 
largest fleet in the world. An extensive 
network of rivers expanded by many canals 
has led to extensive development of inland 
shipping. The length of navigable canals 
and rivers.is almost 5,000 miles. River ships 
and barges numbered 16,485 on Jan. 1, 
1954, with a total deadweight tonnage of 
4,311,482. In 1958, 92,000.000 metric tons 
of freight were carried on rivers and canals. 
The wealth of water transport has ob- 
viated the need for wide railway develop- 
ment. In 1952, there were 2,095 miles of 
railway, all operated by a government- 
owned company, and, in 1951, 7,800 miles 
of primary and secondary highways. 

Air service is provided by Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM) which flew 30,275,000 miles 
on 80 routes in 1953 and carried 599,650 


passengers. 
Finance. Recent financial data are as 
follows (in millions of guilders) : 
1952* 1953+ 1954+ 
Revenue 6,666 6,055 5,566 
Expenditure 5,784 6,651 6,562 
* Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


The national debt on Dec. 31, 1953, in- 

cluding debt to the Netherlands Bank and 
war damage obligations, totaled 22,302,- 
000,000 guilders. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Part of the great plain of 
north and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
miles and is low and flat except in Lim- 
burg in the southeast, where some hills 
rise to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
Dutch dikes a requisite to use of much 
land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
through recent times, and such land is 
usually very fertile. 

All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) 
and Schelde—have their sources outside 
the country. The Rhine is the most heavily 
used waterway in Europe, and nearly 
three-fourths of its 75 to 85 million tons 
of annual prewar traffic was handled 
through the port of Rotterdam. 


Netherlands minerals are few. The only 
important ones are coal (12,300,000 metric 
tons in 1953), crude petroleum (5,700,000 
barrels), lignite and salt. There also 
are peat swamps and about 630,000 acres 
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of forest. The Netherlands fishing fleet 


made 'a catch of 310,000 metric tons valued 
at. 96,100,000 guilders in 1953. Herring 
(158,800 tons) was the most important 
item. 


Marsh mists, dense sea fogs and a hu- 
midity exceeding 80 per cent mark the 
Netherlands climate. Winters are colder 
than in eastern England at the same lati- 
tude. Utrecht, roughly central in location, 
has a January average temperature of 34.2° 
and a July average of 62.6°. Average rain- 
fall for the country is about 28 inches. 
July—Sept. is the wettest period. 


NETHERLANDS OVERSEAS TERRITORIES* 

NETHERLANDS ANTILLES — Status: 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

Area: 403 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 176,000. 

Capital: Willemstad (pop. 1951: 48,000). 

Governor: A. A. M. Struycken. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 1,379,229,- 
000 florins; imports, 1,523,611,392 florins. 
Chief export: petroleum products (more 
than 95 per cent). 

Agricultural products: aloes, beans, corn. 

Manufactures: refined petroleum, straw 
hats. 

Mineral products: lime phosphate, salt. 


This comprises two groups of Carib- 
bean islands 500 miles apart; one, about 
40 miles off the Venezuelan coast, consists 
of Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. 
mi.) and Aruba (69 sq. mi.); the other, 
lying to the northeast, consists of 3 small 
islands with a total area of 29 square 
miles. The Dutch acquired the island of 
Curacao from Spain in 1634 and have held 

it since, except for short intervals during 
the Napoleonic Wars. 


The economy of the Netherlands Antilles 
is based almost entirely on the refining 
at Curacao and Aruba of crude petroleum, 
which comes chiefly from the adjacent 
Maracaibo fields in Venezuela. 


Dutch is the official language, but many 
inhabitants speak a patois known as Pa- 
plamento, a mixture of Spanish, Dutch, 
English, Portuguese, native and other 

' words. 


The island of Curacao has a torrid cli- 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall is 
light, averaging only 16 inches annually. 
It occurs mostly in the October—January 
period. 


SURINAM (Dutch Guiana)—Status: 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

Area: 54,291 square miles. 

Population (est. 1932): 227,000.* 

Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1951: 78,000). 

Governor: J. Kiaasesz. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 45,852,000 
Surinam guilders; imports, 56,465,000 guil- 
ders. Chief export: bauxite (79%). 

*¥For Indonesia, see page 645. 


Agricultural products: rice (1952: 54,- 
092 metric tons), sugar, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1952: 3,163,748 metric 
tons), gold (6,140 troy 0z.). 

Forest products: balata (1952: 319 met- 
ric tons), timber. 

* Including aborigines, numbering about 25,000. 


Surinam lies in northeastern South 
America between British and French Gui- 
ana. It was received by the Dutch from 
England at the Peace of Breda (1667) in 
exchange for New York and at that time 
included British Guiana, which was seized 
by England in 1803 and formally ceded to 
her at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

The governor of Surinam (appointed 
by the crown) is assisted by an all-native 
legislature and cabinet, which have sole 
responsibility in all matters relating to 
domestic affairs. 


Mining is the most important activity, 
and only about 65,000 acres are devoted 
to agriculture. The largest bauxite mines 
are owned by Aluminum Company of 
America subsidiaries. In 1946 a company 
was formed to work 10,000,000 acres of the 
area’s vast, but almost inaccessible, hard- 
wood forests. 


In 1948 the heterogeneous population in- 
cluded 2,100 Europeans, 2,560 Chinese, 22,- 
000 Djukas (descendants of escaped slaves), 
3,700 aboriginal Indians, 81,750 Negroes 
and mulattoes, as well as 97,000 Indian and 
East Indian laborers brought in after the 
abolition of slavery in 1863 to work the 
sugar plantations. 


From its settled coastal plain, Surinam 
runs back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
tain and jungle area along the Brazilian 
border. Rivers are the chief means of 
interior travel. The climate is tropical 
throughout but is modified by the north- 
east trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
ture is approximately '70.5°-90°. Annual 
rainfall in Surinam is about 90 inches 
along the coast. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA—Status: 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

Area: 151,789 sq. mi. 

Population (est. 1953): 750,000. 

Capital: Hollandia (pop. 1951: 32,000). 

Governor: Jan van Baal. 

Agricultural products: 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes. 

Minerals: petroleum (1951: 262,000 met- 
ric tons), nickel, chrome. 


The western part of New Guinea, second 
largest island of the world, with smaller 
adjacent islands, forms part of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. The area re- 
mained Dutch upon the transfer of sov- 
erelgnty in Indonesia in Dec., 1949, with 
the understanding that its status would 
be determined within ene year by nego- 
tiation between the Netherlands and Indo- 


sago, coconuts, 


nesia. Subsequent negotiations 
lead to any agreement. 


Dutch influence dates back to the activ- 
ities of the Dutch East India Company in 
the 17th century. In 1828, the Dutch gov- 
ernment declared Northwest New Guinea 
part of the Dutch East Indian colonies, 
and the area was administered as part of 
the Netherlands Indies until 1949. 


The Papuans are the dominant stock; 
there are also Melanesian and Negrito ele- 
ments. There were about 8,000 Europeans, 
6,000 Indonesians and 1,700 other Asiatics 
(chiefly Chinese) in 1953. Production of 
petroleum began in 1948 at oilfields in 
the Vogelkop region (Berau Penin) on the 
western tip of the island. Except for this, 
commerce and industry are almost un- 
known, and life is primitive, with head- 
hunting and cannibalism not unknown 
even today. 
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Nicaragua (Republic) 
(RepGblica de Nicaragua) 


Area: 57,143 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1953): 1,166,000 (1943: 
mestizo, 69%; white, 17%; Negro, 9%; 
Indian, 5%). 

Density per square mile (land only): 
0.4 


President: Anastasio Somoza. 

Principal cities (census 19507): Managua, 
109,352 (capital); Leén, 30,544 (trading 
center); Granada, 21,035 (trading center); 
Chinandega, 13,146 (sugar). 

Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Including inland water area of 3,475 square miles. 

+ Urban population of municipios. 

HISTORY. Nicaragua was first visited by 
the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of the 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that time 
was called Nicaragua, from whom the na- 
tion derived its name. The country was 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the gen- 
eral Central American revolution in 1821. 
Upon the dissolution of the Central Amer- 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua established 
itself independently. A United States naval 
force intervened in 1909 after two Ameri- 
can citizens had been executed, and a few 
U. S. Marines were kept in the country 
from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1916 gave the United States an 
option on a canal route through Nicara- 
gua, and naval bases in the Gulf of Fon- 
seca on the Pacific coast and on Corn Is- 
lands on the Atlantic side. Disorder after 
the 1924 elections brought in U. S. Marines 
again, but they were withdrawn gradually 
after the U. S.-supervised elections of 1928, 
although sporadic fighting continued be- 
tween government troops and rebel forces 
under General Augusto Sandino. General 
Anastasio Somoza was elected president 
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in Dec., 1936, and took office again on May 
21, 1950, after national elections. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of 1950 provides for a president 
popularly elected for six years, and a two- 
house Congress—a 42-member Chamber of 
Deputies and a 16-member Senate—both 
elected for six years. Former presidents of 
the republic automatically become Sena- 
tors. There are sixteen regional depart- 
ments, Military service is voluntary. The 
Guardia Nacional, both an army and police 
force, numbers about 3,500. A naval base 


‘built at the Pacific port of Corinto by the 


U. S. during World War II was turned over 
to Nicaragua in 1946. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although primary education is free and 
compulsory, about 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. There is one university 
and several vocational schools. In 1951-52 
there were 1,261 schools of all kinds 
with 86,764 students. Western Nicaragua, 
with about 75 per cent of the population, 
is inhabited principally by mestizos of 
Spanish and Indian blood, with some 
whites and Indians. Negroes and Indians 
are dominant in eastern Nicaragua. 

More than half of Nicaragua is jJungle- 
covered; agriculture, the leading industry, 
utilizes only 10 per cent of the total land. 
Coffee (exports 1952-53 season: 340,000 
bags of 132 lbs. each) is the chief crop 
and grows in the western part, which 
also produces sugar cane, cacao, sesame, 
beans, rice, tobacco and corn, the chief 
subsistence crop. Bananas lead in the east- 
ern part, with cotton second. About 900,- 
000 acres are devoted to livestock grazing. 
Except for some sugar refining, only locally 
consumed products are manufactured. 

Recent foreign trade data are as. fol- 
lows (in millions of U. 8. dollars): 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports* 46.2 51.3 54.5 
Imports 30.0 39.7 43.4 


* Including gold. 


Chief exports in 1953 were coffee (39%), 
gold (16%), cotton (16%) and logs and 
lumber (8%). The chief customers were 
the U. S. (44%), Britain (18%) and Ger- 
many (10%); leading suppliers, the U. S. 
(65%), Germany (8%) and the Nether- 
lands Antilles (6%). 

Recent public finance data are as fol- 
lows (in millions of cérdobas) : 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54* 
Revenue 155.6 198.3 228.0 
Expenditure 149.7 191.6 228.0 


* Revised budget estimate. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Largest but most sparsely pop- 
ulated of the Central American nations, 
Nicaragua is mountainous in the west, with 
fertile valleys. A plateau slopes eastward 
toward the Caribbean. 


Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 
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miles long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
long—are connected by the Tipitapa River. 
The Pacific coast is bald and rocky; the 
Caribbean coast, swampy and indented, is 
aptly called the ‘Mosquito Coast.” 

' Gold (exports 1953: 259,061 troy oz.) ri- 
vals coffee as the most lucrative export. 
Exports of silver (1952) were 261,159 troy 
oz. One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
mahogany, rosewood, cedar, rubber and 
ipecac root. In 1953 Nicaragua exported 
43,778,000 bd. ft. of logs and lumber. 

The highlands are generally cool, while 
the coasts are hot and sultry. The east 
coast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 
year. The wet season is generally from May 
or June through November or December. 


Norway (Kingdom) 
(Norge) 


Area: 125,193 square miles. 

Population ale Dec. 31, 1953): 3,375,000 
(Norwegian, 98.7%; Swedish, .8%; others, 
5%). 

Density per square mile: 26.9. 

Sovereign: King Haakon VII. 

Prime Minister: Oskar Torp. 

Principal cities: (est. 1953) Oslo, 444,000 
Ae chief port); (census 1950) Bergen, 
112,845 (seaport, shipbuilding) ; Trondheim, 
56,669 fecaport. timber, fish); Stavanger, 
50,647 (seaport, fisheries). 

Monetary unit: Krone. 

Language: Norwegian. 

Religions: Evangelical Lutheran (state), 
96.8%; others, 3.2%. 


HISTORY. Norwegians, akin to Swedes 
and Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the 
7th and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- 
way constantly attacked the British Isles, 
and in the 9th century many of them set- 
tled in what are now Ireland and Nor- 
mandy. Norway became a united kingdom 
in 872 under King Harald Haarfager. 
Christianity was introduced in the 10th 
century by King Olaf I. 


Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217-63), 
Norway reached a peak of power, ruling 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor- 
way and Sweden were united under King 
Magnus VII, and in 1397 Denmark joined 
this union under Erik of Pomerania. 

In 1450 the triple bond gave way to a 
union in which Norway was closer to Den- 
mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 at 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ceded 
Norway to Sweden. Norway protested and 
declared itself independent. Sweden there- 
upon invaded Norway and forced the issue, 
requiring Norway to recognize the king of 
Sweden but leaving Norway its own gov- 
ernment, army, navy and customs. 

After this union was dissolved in 1905, 
Prince Karl of Denmark was elected king 
of Norway by the Storting (parliament) 


and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. 
During World War I, Norway was able to 
preserve its neutrality, though it suffered 
greatly from the Allied blockade and from 
the loss of many merchant ships. In World 
War II, Norway was invaded by the Ger- 
mans on April 9, 1940, and resisted for two 
months before Nazi control was complete. 
On June 7, King Haakon and the govern- 
ment fied to London and established a 
government-in-exile. 

Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word was 
born—quisling. It was derived from Ma- 
jor Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian traitor 
who collaborated with the Germans and 
who was Minister President of the Ger- 
man-sponsored occupation government. 
Quisling eventually was executed by the 
Norwegians in October, 1945. 

King Haakon and the government re- 
turned immediately after the German col- 
lapse in May, 1945, and an interim coali- 
tion cabinet took over, headed by Einar 
Gerhardsen. The latter’s Labor party won 
a majority in the general elections of Oct. 
8, 1945, and an all-Labor cabinet formed 
on Nov. 5, 1945, led the nation thereafter. 

Despite Soviet pressure, Norway adhered 
to the North Atlantic Pact in April 1949. 
RULER. Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872, 
second son of Frederick VIII of Denmark, 
married Princess Maud (born 1869, died 
1938), third daughter of Edward VII of 
England. Their one son—Olaf, Crown 
Prince, born July 2, 1903—married Prin- 
cess Martha of Sweden (born 1901) on 
March 21, 1929. Their children are Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandria (born 1930), Prin- 
cess Astrid (born 1932) and Prince Harald 
(born 1937). King Haakon is the uncle of 
Frederick IX of Denmark. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 
a constitutional and hereditary monarchy 
with succession in the direct male line. 
The king’s executive power is exercised by 
a council of state, or cabinet, consisting of 
the prime minister and at least seven other 
councilors. The 150 members of the Stort- 
ing are popularly elected for a term of 
4 years under proportional representation. 
When assembled, the Storting divides it- 
self by election into two sections, the Lag- 
ting, composed of one-fourth of the mem- 
bers (38) and the Odelsting, composed of 
the rest. The Storting has a predominant 
position in the government since the cab- 
inet is responsible to it. Moreover, the 
king cannot dissolve it before the expira- 
tion of its term. There is universal suffrage 
for all citizens, male or female, over 23. 
Party representation in the Storting (elec- 
tions ef Oct. 12, 1953) is Labor 77; Con- 
servative 27; Liberal 15; Agrarian 14; 
Christian People’s 14; Communist 38. 


The department of defense serves as a 
coordinating body for the army, navy and 
air force. The army is a national militia 


with compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
Army strength in 1951 was about 15,000. 
The navy on Dec. 31, 1953, had 5 fleet 
destroyers, 8 submarines, 14 frigates and 
escort vessels and other minor ships. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory and free from 7 
to 14. Illiteracy is almost unknown. In 
1948-49, elementary schools had enroll- 
ment of 300,174, and secondary schools had 
39,921. There are 2 universities—Oslo (4,682 
students in 1950) and Bergen (756). 


Land suitable for cultivation, estimated 
at less than 5 per cent of the total area, 
consists of strips in the deep narrow val- 
leys and around fiords and lakes. Food- 
stuff production is insufficient to meet do- 
mestic needs. Leading crops, with 1953 
production in metric tons, are wheat, 39,- 
000; barley, 217,000; oats, 183,000; pota- 
toes, 1,265,000; hay and fodder. The 
country is more adapted to stock raising 
than to crop growing; in 1953 there were 
1,150,085 cattle, 1,985,284 sheep, 379,035 
hogs and 119,092 goats. 

Raw materials produced in Norway form 
the basis of most of the manufactures. 
Leading industries are food, machinery, 
metals, wood, paper and electro-chemicals. 
On Mar. 31, 1954, 54 vessels of 197,626 gross 
tons were under construction in Norwe- 
gian yards, 

Statistics of foreign trade are as follows, 
in millions of kroner: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 4,427 4,039 3,633 
Imports 6,270 6,239 6,514 


In 1953 the leading suppliers were Brit- 
ain (21%), western Germany (16%), Swe- 
den (13%) and the U. S. (8%). Leading 
customers were Britain (19%), the U. 8S. 
(11%), Sweden (9%) and western Germany 
(9%). Chief exports were fish (15%), wood 
pulp (13%) and paper (10%). 

‘The normally adverse trade balance is 
offset to some extent by invisible exports, 
particularly the earnings of the large mer- 
chant marine. 

Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
nations, and its merchant marine of 2,218 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 6,262,700 
gross tons (June 30, 1953) is the third larg- 
est in the world. War-time losses amount- 
ing to 2,393,000 tons were the third highest 
among the United Nations. The long coast 
line and the difficulties of inland trans- 
portation make coastal shipping especially 
important. In 1950 there were 2,776 miles 
of railway and 27,500 miles of highway. 


The 1954-55 budget was balanced at 
4,341,000,000 kr. The public debt on Dec. 
31, 1953, was 5,51'7,000,000 kr. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Nearly 70 per cent of Norway is 
uninhabitable and covered by mountains, 
glaciers, moors and rivers. Its extreme 
length from the Skagerrak to N orth Cape— 


Europe’s most northerly point, far above — 


the Arctic Circle—is about 1,100 miles. 


Breadth averages 60 miles, with a maxi- — 


mum of 260. The hundreds of deep fiords — 


that cut into Norway’s coast line give it an — 


over-all ocean front of more than 12,000 
miles, Islands off the coast, numbering al- 


most 150,000, form a breakwater and make 


a safe coastal shipping channel, The Lofo- 
ten.and Vesteralen Islands, off the north- 
west coast, have an area of about 1,560 
square miles. 

Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
deposits are entirely lacking except in 


Spitsbergen. The most important minerals 


(1953 production in metric tons) are iron 
ore, 1,184,000; aluminum, 55,324; pyrite ore, 
740,200; zinc, 38,724; and copper ore, mo- 
lybdenum ore, tungsten, antimony ore, tin 
and silver. 


Cheap electric power, produced mainly 
by hydroelectrical plants (average monthly 
production 1952: 1,534,000,000 kwh), makes 
possible the extraction of nitrogen from 
the air and manufacture of potassium 
nitrate, an important fertilizer. 

The forests, largely in the south and 
southeast, are one of the chief natural re- 
sources. About 25 per cent of the total area 
is covered with forests, of which 70 per 
cent is pine. Timber production in the 
1952-53 season was about 6,500,000 cu.m. 
Production of newsprint in 1952 was 157,- 
758 metric tons; other paper, 247,317 
tons. In 1953, 544,036 tons of chemical 
pulp and 526,955 tons of mechanical pulp 
were produced. 

Fishing is one of the principal indus- 
tries, engaging as many as 100,000 persons 
annually. A large number of the best Eu- 
ropean food fisheries are situated along 
the coast. The 1953 catch totaled 1,377,569 
metric tons valued at 465,921,000 kr. Nor- 
wegians are the world’s leading whalers 
and were the first to develop pelagic (open 
sea) whaling. Whale-oil production in the 
1952-53 season was 132,667 long tons. * 


The Gulf Stream affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at 
Oslo in July. February temperatures in 
Oslo average 24°, against 11° to -12° in the 
north. Norway is one of the lands of the 
midnight sun; in the extreme north for 
many weeks in the summer the sun never 
sets, and for an equal time in the winter 
the sun does not rise. Rainfall is heavy on 
the coast (up to 100 inches or more an- 
nually) but decreases sharply inland. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIZS 

SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). 

This arctic archipelago, with an area of 
approximately 25,000 square miles, lies 
about 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 
North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.), 
Edge Island (2,500 sq. mi,), Barents Island 
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(580 sq. mi.), and several small islands in~ 
cluding Bear Island. The group was prob- 
ably discovered by Norwegians in a.p. 1194 
and rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 
._ Barents in 1596. The question of sover- 
eignty was long unsolved. By a treaty 
signed with the disputing nations on Feb. 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereignty 
was recognized, and Norway declared the 
area a part of the kingdom Aug. 14, 1925. 
Spitsbergen was occupied by Allied forces 
in the summer of 1941. Soviet proposals 
for establishment of joint military bases 
were rejected by Norway in Feb., 1947. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
bergen was a whaling center, but now the 
only important product is coal (1953: 
426,495 metric tons). Population (1949), 
largely miners, none indigenous: 3,950. 

JAN MAYEN ISLAND. 

This arctic island (144 sq. mi.), lying 
between Greenland and the north of Nor- 
way, was discovered by Henry Hudson in 
1607. It was annexed to Norway May 8, 
1929. A Norwegian weather station was 
established in 1921, and during World War 
II a U. S. Navy weather station was main- 
tained on the island. It is otherwise unin- 
habited. 


OTHER TERRITORIES. Norway also exer- 
cises sovereignty over Bouvet Island (22 
sq. mi.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I Is- 
land (94 sq. mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, 
and that part of the Antarctic continent 
lying between 20 degrees and 45 degrees 
east. All are uninhabited. 


Outer Mongolia. See Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic 


Palestine. See Israel; Jordan 


Panama (Republic) 


(Repiblica de Panamé) 
Area: 28,575 square miles. 
Population (est. July 1, 1954): 887,400 


(1940: mestizo, 65.34%; Negro, 13.31%; 
irs 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%; others, 
15%). 


Density per square mile: 31.1. 

President: José Antenio Remén. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Panama 
City, 127,874 (capital and chief port); 
Colon, 52,204 (chief Caribbean port); 
Ciudad David, 14,847 (bananas). 

Monetary unit: Balboa. 

Language: Spanish (official). 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 93%; Protes- 
tant, 6%; others, 1%. 


HISTORY. Visited by Celumbus in 1502 
on his fourth voyage and explored by Bal- 
boa in 1513, Panama was the principal 
transshipment point for Spanish treasure 
and supplies to and from South and Cen- 


tral America in colonial days. In 1821, 
when Central America revolted against 
Spain, Panama joined Colombia, which al- 
ready had declared its independence. For 
the next 82 years, Panamdé attempted un- 
successfully to break away from Colombia, 
After U. S. proposals for canal rights over 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
the Colombian Senate, Panama proclaimed 
its independence with U. S. backing in 
1903. U. S. Marines restrained Colombian 
intervention on the ground that the U. S.- 
Colombian treaty of 1846 gave the United 
States the right to keep the isthmus open. 


For canal rights in perpetuity, the 
United States paid Panama $10,000,000, 
and agreed to pay $250,000 ($430,000 after 
devaluation of the U. S. dollar in 1933) 
each year. In exchange, the United States 
got the Canal Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip 
across the isthmus, and a considerable de- 
gree of influence in Panamanian affairs. 


During World War II the U. S. was 
granted the right to establish a number of 
bases in Panama. All were evacuated in 
1948 after the Assembly rejected a 10-year 
lease agreement on Dec. 22, 1947. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1946 constitu- 
tion, the Assembly and the president are 
elected for 4-year terms, with the presi- 
dent ineligible to succeed himself. Panama 
has no army or navy, but has a national 
police corps numbering 2,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although education is free and compul- 
sory between 7 and 15, 28.3% of the popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over (excluding 
tribal Indians) could not read and write 
in 1950. In the year 1951-52, there were 
943 public and private primary schools 
with 114,023 students and 74 public and 
private secondary schools with 19,417 stu- 
dents; the national university at Panama 
City had 1,728 students. 


About five-eighths ef the nation is un- 
occupied. A fourth of the population is in 
Colén and in Panama City, the oldest 
white settlement on the Pacific coast of 
the Americas. In the cities, the lower 
classes are Negro and Negroid, descendants 
of British West Indian laborers on the 
canal. Once literally a pest hele from coast 
to coast, Panama has been made into one 
of the healthiest of the tropical nations 
through U. S. sanitation methods intro- 
duced by Canal Zone officials. 


Bananas are the main agricultural crop; 
others are cacao, tobacco, abaca, rubber, 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all of which are 
exported, as are cattle, hides and gold. Im- 
ports in 1953 were $69,995,698; domestic 
exports, $14,682,454. Chief exports were 
bananas (54%) and cacao (8%). Leading 
customers were the U. S. (91%), El Salva- 
dor and Costa Rica; leading suppliers, 
U. S. (65%), Canal Zone, Britain. 
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The Panama Canal is the country’s big- 
gest economic asset. About a third of the 
national income is ordinarily derived from 
the wages of Panamanians working in the 
Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U. S. 
personnel in the Zone. 

The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ment-owned Panama Railroad, 47.64 miles 
long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 
City to Colon. In recent years many for- 
eign ships have been registered in Panama 
to escape high labor costs and govern- 
mental regulations in other nations; in 
1953, the merchant marine consisted of 
593 vessels (100 toms and over) of 3,906,901 
gross tons, one of the largest in the world. 
NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE, Panama, 
roughly the size of South Carolina, runs 
east to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
to Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
118 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
coast and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
rowest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
the country. Outlying islands number 
about 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
Pacific. Panama steps up from coastal low- 
lands, with extremely heavy rainfall (150 
inches or more), to upland valleys and 
plateaus covered by dense forest and a few 
mountain peaks, some volcanic, near the 
Costa Rican border. 


Paraguay (Republic) 
(Reptblica del Paraguay) 

Area: 154,165 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 1,464,000 (Para- 
guayan, 97%; Indian, 3%). 

Density per square mile: 9.5. 

President: Gen. Alfredo Stroessner. 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Asun- 
cién, 204,085 (capital); Encarnacién, 40,- 
906 (rail terminus); Concepcion, 29,650 
Varad Paraguay River); Villarrica, 26,527 
sugar, tobacco). 

Monetary unit: Guarani. 

Languages: Spanish (official), Guarani. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (official). 

* Preliminary figures. 
HISTORY. Paraguay, a landlecked South 
American ceuntry with a goed river outlet 
to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 
Montana and, more often than not, is 
under the rule of a dictator-president. 


In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded 
Asuncion in 1537 and became the dominant 
figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion from 
the Spanish dominiens in 1767, the Jesuits 
maintained an extensive establishment in 
the south and east of Paraguay. In 1811 
Paraguay revolted against Spanish rule 
and became a nominal republic under two 
consuls, one of whom, Dr. José Rodriguez 
Francia, ruled as absolute dictator until 


his death in 1840. His dictator successor, — 


1862 by his son, Francisco Solano Lépez, — 
under whose leadership Paraguay lost-a 
good part of its population in a disastrous — 
five-year war with Argentina, Brazil and — 


» 
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Carlos Antonio Ldépez, was succeeded in : 


Uruguay. 4 
* 


Paraguay remained neutral in World War 
I. Economic and financial exhaustion re- 


sulted from the war with Bolivia (1932- — 


85), after which Paraguay was awarded ~ 
three-fourths of the disputed Gran Chaco 
region (1988). 


Juan Natalicio Gonzdlez, elected presi- 


dent in the Feb. 1948 elections, took office 
Aug. 15, but successive revolts on Jan. 30 
and Feb. 26, 1949, ousted him and his suc- 
cessor. The leader of the latter revolt, 
Felipe Molas Lépez, was elected president 
on Apr. 17, but gave way to Federico Chaves | 
on Sept. 11, 1949. Chaves was re-elected 
Feb. 15, 1953, but he was ousted by the 
army on May 5, 1954, and on July 11 Gen. © 
Alfredo Stroessner was elected to complete 
his term. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. 
adoption of the 1940 constitution, Para- 
guay has been a semi-authoritarian re- 
public which elects a president every five 
years by popular vote, and a one-house 
Congress on a population basis. There is 
also a Council of State, somewhat equiva- 
lent to an upper house, its members named 
by the government. The presidentially- 
appointed cabinet administers the govern- 
ment and is required merely to inform the 
Congress and Council of its policy. 

The army numbers approximately 6,000. 
Military service is compulsory for two 
years. For patrolling the Paraguay River, 
the country’s life line, there is a navy of 
about 1,400 men with four gunboats. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 per cent, one of the highest in South 
America. Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1950 there were 203,607 
pupils attending 1,496 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay at Asuncién 
had 1,800 students in 1950, and there are 
several normal and agricultural schools. 
The Paraguayans are a hemogeneous 
blend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
the Chaco. The country is 90 per cent bilin- 
gual, with Guarani dominating over Span- 
ish (the official language) in rural areas. 
A well-favored land, Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, keeping about 
4,000,000 head. The soil is fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 
chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 150,000; 
1951 ginned output: 14,000 metric tons) ; 
the staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 
are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 
peanuts and fruits. Oil of petit-grain, an 
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important perfume ingredient, is extracted 
from the leaves of the bitter orange. 


Exports in 1952 were valued at $31,290,- 
000 and imports at $30,660,000. Chief 


exports were cotton (34%), quebracho ex- 


tract (18%) and timber (16%). The U. S., 
Argentina and Uruguay were the principal 
customers; the U. S., western Germany and 
Argentina were leading suppliers. 

Railway mileage is about 715. In 1952 
there were some 600 miles of modern high- 
ways. Domestic air service is furnished by 
the nationalized Linea Aérea de Transporte 
Nacional (LATN). Several foreign lines 
supply international service. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Eastern Paraguay, between the 
Paranaé and Paraguay Rivers, is upland 
country with the thickest population set- 
tled on the grassy slope that inclines to- 
ward the Paraguay River. The greater part 
of the Chaco region, to the west, is cov- 
ered with marshes, lagoons, dense tropical 
forest and jungle. 

Forest resources are’ considerable, 
pecially in the Chaco. Quebracho—the 
“Axe-breaker,”’ a wood so heavy that it 
will not float—is the principal commercial 
tree. The wood has many uses, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
extract (production 1952: 28,197 metric 
tons) is the chief product. Its export is 
limited by agreement with Argentina, also 
a heavy producer. 


In the east, temperature averages about 
81° in summer (December—February) and 
64° in winter (May—August). From Asun- 
cién, with an annual average greater than 
60 inches, the rainfall decreases in the 
west. 


es- 


Peru (Republic) 


(Repdblica del Peru) 
Area: 482,133 square miles. 
Population (est. 1953): 9,035,000 (white, 


and mestizo, 53%; Indian, 46%; Asiatic, 
Negro and others, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 18.7. 

President: Manuel A. Odria. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1952): Lima, 
926,400 (capital); Callao, 104,500 (port of 
Lima); Arequipa, 100,900 (commercial cen- 
ter); Cuzco, 58,200 (ancient Incan capital) ; 
Trujillo, 49,600. (mining). 

Monetary unit: Sol. 


Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, Aymara 
(indian). 


Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Peru, once part of the great 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South America, is more 
than three times the size of California. It 
was conquered in 1531-33 by Francisco 
Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Peru proclaimed 
its independence, but the Spanish were not 
finally defeated until the Battle of Ayacu- 
cho on Dec. 9, 1824, For a hundred years 
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thereafter the Peruvian course was rough. 
Revolutions were frequent, and a new war 
was fought with Spain in 1864-66. The dis- 
pute with Chile over Tacna and Arica was 
not finally settled until 1929. 


Peru emerged from 20 years of dictator- 
ship on July 28, 1945, with the inaugura- 
tion of President José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivero after the first free election in many 
years. However, the change to a regime in 
which political prisoners were freed and 
the press was free to criticize was soon 
tempered by factional troubles within the 
government. As a result, in a cabinet re- 
organization of Jan. 12, 1947, three mem- 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which had 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s elec- 
tion, were eliminated. The rightist-APRA 
cleavage came to a head on Oct. 28, 1948, 
when an army-led rightist revolt headed 
by Gen. Manuel A. Odria ousted Busta- 
mente. Odria became provisional president 
on Oct. 31. He was unopposed in presiden- 
tial elections held July 2, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1933 constitution, Peru elects by popular 
vote every six years a president, two vice- 
presidents and a bicameral Congress—a 
Senate of 47 members and a Chamber of 
156 members. The president is ineligible 
to succeed himself. The cabinet, headed by 
the prime minister, is presidentially ap- 
pointed. 

Military service is compulsory at the age 

of eighteen. The army had about 32,000 
men in 1950. The 1953 navy had 2 old 
cruisers, 1 destroyer, 4 submarines, 6 
frigates and escort craft and smaller units. 
There are about 10,000 police and civil 
guards. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Peru, once the cultural center of Spanish 
South America, has an illiteracy rate of 
over 50 per cent. Education between 7 and 
14 is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 
Primary schools numbered 10,333 in 1951 
and enrolled 958,128 pupils; 98 state sec- 
ondary schools had 41,209 students and 
148 private secondary schools, some run by 
religious orders, had 21,023. Five universi- 
ties had 14,120 students in 1950, including 
the University of San Marcos, founded in 
1551 (oldest in America) with 9,418. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The Indians come from three 
main stocks—Quéchua, Aymara (Colla) 
and Chuncho. There is a relatively large 
Asiatic population. 


Land under cultivation is estimated at 
only slightly more than 10 per cent ef the 
total area, with mere than 80 per cent of 
the population being dependent upen agri- 
culture. About one-eighth of the cultivated 
area in the irrigated coastal valleys of the 
central region is devoted to cotton, the 
most important crop (1953 production: 
92,000 metric tons). Sugar (1953: 625,- 


000 tons), 
e 


rice, tobacco and coffee are 
, While wheat, corn, potatoes, 
beans, barley and quinoa (a grain similar 


to millet) are subsistence crops. Stock- 


raising, pursued in the Pacific highlands 
and the elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
supplies most of the country’s meat needs, 
as well as wool, hides and skins for export. 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and vi- 
cufias and alpacas, noted for their wool, 
are native to Peru. Livestock estimates in 
Dec. 1952 showed 3,189,000 cattle; (1951) 
1,203,000 hogs, 16,298,000 sheep and 3,300,- 
000 alpacas and llamas. 

Industrialization has been slow. Aside 
from the copper smelters and oil refineries, 
the greatest progress has been made in the 
textile industry, which obtains its raw ma- 
terials from domestic cotton and wool and 
from imported silk. 


Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
soles, are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 3,811.6 3,686.5 3,752.2 
Imports 4,241.7 4,473.4 4,970.6 


Chief exports in 1952 were cotton (33%), 
sugar (14%) and petroleum and products 
(7%). Chief suppliers were the U. S. 
(56%) and Britain (11%); chief custom- 
ers, the U. S. (28%), Chile (18%) and 
Britain (8%). Principal imports are ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles, foodstuffs 
(especially wheat), iron and steel manu- 
factures, electrical goods and chemicals. 


Highway mileage in 1951 totaled 19,500, 
of which more than a third is hard-sur- 
faced; the Pan-American highway had a 
total Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Rail- 
way mileage (1951) was 2,800, much of it 
over difficult territory. Several airlines sup- 
ply domestic and international service. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The Andes Mountains divide 
Peru into three sharply differentiated zones. 
To the west is the coastland, much of it 
arid, extending for 50 to 100 miles inland, 
and 1,400 miles long. 


The mountain area, with peaks over 
20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 
tains to the east is the heavily forested 
slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 


Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks 
fifth in world silver production and mines 
about 25 per cent of the world’s vanadium. 
But mining is second to agriculture, and 
nearly all of it is in the hands of foreign 


-capital. Petroleum and copper are the most 


important, with the latter controlled by 
the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 


poration, which also accounts for much of 


the gold and silver output. In 1953 gold 
production was 128,211 oz.; silver, 19,216,- 
409 oz.; copper (smelter), 25,803 short 
tons; lead, 66,520 tons; zinc (in ore), 


Petroleum production in 1953 was 15,875,- 


000 barrels; discovery of rich new deposits 


has been reported. 


147,850 tons; vanadium (1952), 495 tons. 


Forest products include rubber (1952: a 


8,500 metric tons), balata, raw quinine, 
dye 
woods and coca, the source of cocaine. An — 


vegetable ivory, mahogany, cedar, 
important industry on the outlying islands 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement), 
@ valuable fertilizer used almost entirely 


domestically. 
The climate ranges from tropical in the 


eastern lowlands to arctic among the — 


snow-capped peaks. The coastal area has 
an average annual rainfall of less than 2 
inches and temperatures ranging between 
55° and 98°. Temperatures range from 75° 
to 95° in the humid Montafia, and rainfall 
between 75 and 125 inches annually. 


The Philippines (Republic) 
Area: 114,400 square miles. ; 
Population (est. July 1, 1954): 21,440,200 

(Filipino, except Eee 121,702 Chinese, 
6,955 Americans, 1,886 Spanish and 3,319 
others). 

Density per square mile: 187.4. 

President: Ramoén Magsaysay. 

Principal cities (est. 1952): Manila, 
1,158,260 (seat of government, chief port); 
Cebu, 175,950 (seaport); Quezon City, 159,- 
730 (legal, future capital); Basilan, 141,640 
(lumber); Bacolod 126,200 (sugar); Zam- 
boanga, 124,710 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Peso, 

Languages: English, Tagalog, 
Spanish, Ilocano, Bicol. 

Religions (census 1948): Roman Catho- 

lic, 82.9%; Aglipayan (Independent Phil- 
ippine Catholic), 7.6%; Mohammedan, 
41%; Protestant, 2.3%; others and no 
religion, 3.1%. 
HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the Portu- 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered the Philippines on March 16, 1521, 
and 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
party named the group of islands in honor 
of Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain. 
Spain retained possession of the islands 
for the next 350 years. 

The Philippines were ceded to the 
United States in 1899 by the Treaty of 
Paris after the Spanish-American War. 
Meanwhile the Filipines, led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo, had declared their independ- 
ence. They continued guerrilla warfare 
against U. S. troops until the capture of 
Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By July, 1902, 
peace was established in all parts of the 
islands except these inhabited by Moros. 


The first U. S. civilian governer-general 
was William Howard Taft (1901-04). The 
Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine legislature com- 
posed of an elective Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Tydings-McDuffie Act 
(1934) provided for complete Philippine 
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independence in 1946. Under a constitution 
approved by the people of the Philippines 
May 14, 1935, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was inaugurated on Nov. 15 
under the presidency of Manuel Quezon y 
Molina, who was re-elected in 1941. 


The Philippines were invaded by Japa- 
nese troops on Dec. 8, 1941 (Philippine 
time), and after the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, President Quezon and his gov- 
ernment fied to Washington. The Japanese- 
sponsored “Philippine Republic” received 
little support from most Filipinos. U. S. 
forces led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
invaded the islands in Oct., 1944, and after 
the liberation of Manila (Feb., 1945), 
Sergio Osmefha, who had succeeded to the 
‘presidency on the death of Quezon (Aug. 
1, 1944), re-established the government. 


Brig. Gen. Manuel A. Roxas y Acufa, 
who defeated Osmefia in the elections of 
April, 1946, became first head of the new 
independent republic, which came into 
existence on July 4, 1946, as scheduled in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. He died April 
15, 1948, and was succeeded by the Vice 
President, Elpidio Quirino. The latter was 
re-elected on Nov. 8, 1949, but lost a second 
bid for re-election to Ramon Magsaysay, 
who took office on Dec. 30, 1953. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1935 (as amended in 1940), 
the Philippines have a republican form of 
government based on that of the United 
States. Executive power is exercised by the 
president, popularly elected for a 4-year 
term and assisted by a cabinet appointed 
by him. The popularly elected Congress 
has two houses—the Senate with 24 mem- 
bers and the House of Representatives with 
102 members. 


Party standing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (elections of Nov. 10, 1953) 
was as follows: Nacionalistas 57; Liberals 
84; Democratic-Nacionalistas 7; Democrats 
3; Independent 1. 


The Philippine army has been reorgan- 
ized and re-equipped with U. S. assistance. 
An agreement signed March 14, 1947, pro- 
vided for the establishment, for a 99-year 
period, of 23 U. S. military, naval and air 
bases in the islands. Army strength was 
about 55,000 in 1958. A mutual defense 
peri with the U. S. was signed Aug. 30, 

951. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Education is free. The illiteracy 
rate (10 years and over) was 30% in 1952. 
In 1950-51 there were 4,113,870 pupils in 
the 22,077 public schools. There were 90 
institutiens of higher learning, including 
the state-supperted University of the Phil- 
ippines. Tagalog is the national language 
but English and Spanish are used through- 
out the country. 


Agriculture and Industry. Agriculture is 
the chief industry. Average size of the 


farms is 10 acres, but there are many large 
plantations. Rice (palay) is the staple 
native food cereal, but production (3,144,- 
000 metric tons in 1953) is insufficient to 
meet home consumption. The Philippines 
normally produce about half the world 
copra supply and a large proportion of the 
abac&é (Manila hemp) supply; they are 
also a leading source of sugar (1952-53: 
1,027,317 metric tons) and sugar products, 
normally the chief export. Other crops in- 
clude sisal, kapok, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits and ba- 
nanas. In the crop year 1952-53, 816,300 
metric tons of copra, 22,430 tons of tobacco 
and 112,660 tons of abac&é were produced. 
Livestock on Jan. 1, 1953, included 2,510,110 
carabaos, the farmers’ all-purpose animal, 
762,290 cattle, 219,330 horses and 4,793,- 
620 hogs. 


There are no large industrial establish- 
ments and activity is limited primarily to 
the processing of agricultural and forest 
products, such as sugar cane, coconuts, 
tobacco, abacé and timber. Preparation of 
fine embroideries is an important industry. 


Foreign Trade. Statistics of trade, in 
millions of pesos, are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 831.4 704.8 801.2 
Imports 959.0 852.2 894.7 


In 1953 the chief exports were copra 
(29%), sugar (24%), abacé (10%) and 
base metals and concentrates (9%). Lead- 
ing customers were the U. S. (67%) and 
Japan (12%); leading suppliers, the U. S. 
(78%) and Japan (5%). Leading imports 
were machinery and vehicles (14%), cot- 
ton and manufactures (13%), iron and 
steel and manufactures, and petroleum and 
products. 


Finance. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of pesos): 


1952-53 1953-54*  1954-55t 
Revenue 540.7 559.6 668.5 
Expenditure 559.6 639.6 668.3 


* Revised budget estimate. + Initial budget estimate. 


The total public debt on Nov. 30, 1953, 
including provincial and municipal obli- 
gations guaranteed or assumed by the 
national government, totaled 954,432,408 
pesos. 


Communication. The inter-island trade 
—extremely important because of the 
makeup of the archipelago—is served by 
vessels licensed for domestic, coastwise and 
bay and river traffic. The port of Manila 
has ample facilities for ocean-going vessels. 
According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine had 100 vessels (100 tons and 


over) of 153,707 gross tons on June 30, 
1953. 


Railway mileage (1949) totaled 618, most 
of which (540 mi.) was on Luzon. High- 
ways totaled 16,300 mi. that year. Air trans- 


portation has assumed an important place 
in inter-island communication. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The Philippines are an archi- 
pelago of approximately 7,083 islands lying 
about 500 miles off the southeast coast of 
Asia. The northernmost island, Y’Ami, 
is 65 miles from Formosa, while the south- 
ernmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of Borneo. 
Only 466 of the islands have an area of 
more than one square mile, and only 
2,441 have names. The largest islands are 
Luzon in the north (40,814 sq. mi.), 
Mindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi.), 
Samar (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq. 


‘mi.), and Palawan (4,500 sq. mi.). 


Minerals, Forests and Fisheries. The Phil- 
ippines possess large but relatively unde- 
veloped mineral resources. Most important 
are gold, silver, iron ore, copper ore, chro- 
mite, manganese ore, lead and zinc. Petro- 
leum formations are also known to exist. 
In 1953, 480,625 ounces of gold, 572,046 
ounces of silver, 12,715 metric tons of 
copper concentrates, 557,090 tons of chro- 
mite, 1,217,864 tons of iron ore, 154,905 
tons of coal, 21,508 tons of manganese and 
2,434 tons of lead were mined. 


The forest area is estimated at more 
than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 per cent of 
the total area), not including 3,200,000 
acres covered with cogén grass, fit for 
grazing. About 97.5 per cent of the total 
forest area is government-owned. Lumber 
production totaled 429,139,547 bd. ft. in 
the fiscal year 1952-53; timber, 2,844,590 
cu.m. 


Climate. ‘The temperature is warm 
throughout the year, averaging 80°, with 
only slight variations. Rainfall averages 
about 90-100 inches annually, with the 
wettest season occurring from June or 
July through October. Typhoons, often 
causing severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east 
and southeast before curving north. 


Poland (People’s Republic) 


(Rzeczpospolita Polska) 


Area: 119,703 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 26,200,000. 

Density per Square mile: 218.9. 

Chairman of State Council: Aleksander 
Zawadski. 

Premier: Josef Cyrankiewicz. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Warsaw, 
650,064 (capital); Lodz, 619,914 (industrial 
center); Krakow, 330,946 (commercial cen- 
ter); Poznan, 320,294 ey products) ; 
Wroclaw (Breslau), 289,734 (former Ger- 
man industrial center). 

Monetary unit: Zloty. 

Language: Polish (more than 90%). 

Religions: Roman Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant. 


HISTORY. Little of certainty is known 
about Polish history before the 11th cen- 
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tury. Early in that century the Polish 
king, Boleslaus I (the Brave), ruled over 
Bohemia, Saxony and Moravia. Mongol in- 


vasions in 1241 and 1259 were repelled with 
accompanying devastation. Meanwhile, the 
Teutonic Knights were erecting in Prussia 


a state which included part of Poland and 
barred the latter’s access to the Baltic. 
The Knights were defeated by Wladislaus 
II (1386-1434) at Tannenberg in 1410 and 


* 
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became Polish vassals under the Peace of ¥ 
Thorn (1466), by which Poland regained a Ri 


Baltic shoreline. 

Poland reached the peak of its power be- 
tween the 14th and 16th centuries. The 
16th century was marked by a constant 
growth of power on the part of the lesser 
nobility with a corresponding weakening 
of the Crown, which became elective in 
1572. In succeeding years, Poles scored 
many military successes against the Rus- 
sians and Turks. In 1683, King John So- 
bieski, a famous military leader, turned 
back the Turkish tide near Vienna. 

These successes did not halt the process 
of decline which resulted from the lack of 
strong central authority, and Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria were able to carry out a 
first partition of the country in 1772, a 
second in 1792 and a third in 1795-96. For 
more than a century thereafter, there was 
no Polish state, but the Poles never ceased 
their efforts to regain their independence. 
World War I found them fighting un- 
happily on both sides. 


The independence of Poland was formally 
proclaimed in Nov., 1918, and Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski was confirmed in Office ag 
President. In 1919, Ignace Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the first 
premier. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 © 
but the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski and 
aided by the French, defeated the invaders. 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized 
complete power in a coup d'état and 
ruled the country dictatorially until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz. 


Despite a 10-year non-aggression pact 
signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler at- 
tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian 
troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, 
1939, and on Sept. 28 a German-Russian 
agreement was signed dividing Poland be- 
tween Russia and Germany. Before leav-~ 
ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki 
resigned, designating as his successor W. 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a govern- 
ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wladys- 
law Sikorski as premier; this government 
moved to London after France’s defeat in 
1940. All of Poland was occupied by Ger- 
many after the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union in June, 1941. On July 30, 1941, 
Poland concluded an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. voiding all German-Soviet agree- 
ments effected after Sept. 1, 1939. 
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The legal Polish government soon fell 
out with the Russians, however, and in 
July, 1944, a Communist-dominated Polish 
Committee of National Liberation received 
Soviet recognition. Moving to Lublin after 
that city’s liberation, it proclaimed itself 
the Provisional Government of Poland on 
Dec. 31, 1944. After almost six months’ ne- 
gotiations, some of the former members of 
the Polish Government in London joined 
with the Lublin government to form the 
Polish Government of National Unity on 
June 28, 1945. Great Britain and the U. S. 
recognized this government on July 5, 1945, 
and withdrew recognition from the London 
government. 


On Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minister 
Attlee, President Truman and Generalis- 
simo Stalin established a new de facto 
western frontier for Poland, along the riv- 
ers Oder and Lausitzer Neisse, pending a 
final peace treaty. On Aug. 16 the Soviet 
Union and Poland signed a treaty delimit- 
ing the Soviet-Polish frontier. Under these 
agreements Poland was shifted westward. 
In the east it lost 69,860 square miles with 
10,772,000 inhabitants; in the west it 
gained (subject to final peace conference 
approval) 38,986 square miles with a pre- 
war population of 8,621,000. 


Democratic participation was negligible 
in the new government, which had adhered 
strictly to Soviet foreign policy and pur- 
sued a program of internal socialization. 
The government bloc controlled by the 
small Communist minority won a sweeping 
victory in the Jan., 1947, elections, which 
gave little opportunity to the opposition 
for campaigning or voting. The Communist 
and Socialist parties were merged in Dec. 
1948. All candidates in elections held Oct. 
26, 1952, belonged to the Communist-con- 
trolled National Front. In Nov. 1952, Alek- 
sander Zawadski was elected chairman of 
the state council under the new constitu- 
tion, and former president Boleslaw Bierut 
was elected premier. On March 19, 1954, 
he yielded to Josef Cyrankiewicz, who was 
premier from 1947 to 1952, and became 
first secretary of the Polish Communist 
Party. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The 1952 
constitution is based on that of the 
U.S.S.R. The supreme organ of state au- 
thority is the Sejm, composed of 425 mem- 
bers elected for 4 years by all citizens over 
16. It elects a state council to act when it 
is not in session and also elects the coun- 
cil of ministers, headed by the premier, 
which is the supreme executive and ad- 
ministrative organ, 


Poland’s army in 1953 numbered about 
600,000, including security and frontier 
defense forces. The navy in 1952 had 2 
destroyers, 4 submarines and some mine- 
Sweepers and coastal craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. In 1951-52 there were 22,980 
primary schools with 3,300,000 " pupils. 
Secondary schools numbered 821 with 
325,000 pupils. The 83 institutions of higher 
learning, including 8 universities, had 
142,000 students. Education is free and 
compulsory up to 18. 

Agriculture. Poland remains essentially an 
agricultural country: the areas now under 
de facto Polish administration in the west 
accounted for 25 per cent of Germany’s 
pre-war food production. Farm lands lost to 
the Soviet Union were considerably larger 
in area than those gained from Germany, 
however. 


Agricultural production figures in 1951, 
in metric tons, included wheat, 2,280,000; 
sugar beets, 6,900,000; (1950) rye, 6,502,- 
000; oats, 2,126,000; potatoes, 36,835,000. 
In Dec. 1950, there were 2,797,000 horses, 
7,164,000 cattle, 9,928,000 hogs and 2,194,- 
000 sheep. 


Industry. Industrial facilities, although 
severely damaged during World War II, 
were not greatly affected by territorial con- 
cessions to the U.S.S.R., with the excep- 
tion of the Lwow area. On the other hand, 
important German industrial areas, es- 
pecially Silesia and the city of Stettin, 
are located in the territories under de facto 
Polish administration. As a result, post- 
war Poland has a much larger industrial 
potential. Almost all industries have been 
nationalized or placed under state control, 
and a planned economy has been intro- 
duced as part of the government’s drive to 
make Poland an industrial nation. Produc- 
tion of crude steel was about 4,000,000 
short tons in 1953. 


Trade. Foreign trade is largely conducted 
by government bodies under the terms 
of numerous trade agreements with other 
nations. In 1950 exports totaled $631,000,- 
000; imports, $844,000,000. In 1952 the 
Soviet share in Polish foreign trade was 
32%; that of Soviet satellites or allies, in- 
cluding eastern Germany and China, 35%; 
that of the free world, 33%. 


Poland stopped publishing detailed data 
on foreign trade in 1949. Exports in 1949 
were unofficially reported to be divided as 
follows: coal and coke (46%), other raw 
materials and semimanufactures (18%), 
and agricultural products (mainly bacon 
and ham) and consumer’s goods (20%). 
Major imports were machinery, textiles, 
chemicals and mineral products. 


Finance. The 1953 budget estimated reve- 
nue at 101,100,000,000 zlotys and expendi- 
ture at 97,100,000,000 zlotys. 


Communications. The merchant marine 
had 140 vessels (100 tons and over) of 
281,621 gross tons on June 30, 1953. The 
principal ports are Gdynia, with one of 
the largest harbors in Europe, Gdansk 


(Danzig) and the former German port of 
Stettin. There are about 61,000 miles of 
public highway, 4,800 miles of inland 
waterways and 15,500 miles of railway. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Most of Poland is a plain with 
no natural boundaries except the Car- 
pathian Mountains on the south and the 
Oder and Neisse Rivers on the west. The 
central Polish plain, 300 to 450 feet above 
sea level and intersected by great rivers, 
lies south of the flat country along the 
Baltic shore. 


The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
German Silesia (estimated at more than 
5,000,000,000 tons), combined with much 
larger reserves in the southwestern region, 
makes Poland one of the world’s leading 
coal producers. The 1953 output was 88,- 
000,000 metric tons, a third of which was 
produced in former German territory. Iron 
ore deposits are located in the Kielce and 
Radom districts and in German Silesia. 
Production in 1952 was 1,000,000 tons. Zinc 
and lead ores are located chiefly in Upper 
Silesia and the voivodships of Kielce, and 
Krakéw. Prewar Poland’s principal oil- 
producing areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are 
in the territory ceded to the Soviet Union; 
1952 production was about 1,700,000 barrels 
(one-third of prewar). Among other de- 
posits, Poland possesses copper, sulfur, 
chalk, clay, kaolin, marble and granite. 


Forests cover 22 per cent of the land, but 
important wood resources are located in 
the territory ceded to the Soviet Union, 
and current production supplies less than 
half the annual need. 


Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 
proximity to the Baltic and to the Car- 
pathian Mountains. Abundant rainfall 
(annual average: 22.8 in.) is caused by 
the predominating western oceanic winds. 
Snowfall is not heavy, but temperatures 
below zero are not uncommon, and the riv- 
ers are generally icebound for two and a 
half to three months each year. 


Portugal (Republic) 
(Reptblica Portuguesa) 


Area: 35,413 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 8,621,000 (prac- 
tically all Portuguese). 

Density per square mile: 243.4. 

President: Gen. Francisco Higino Cra- 
veiro Lopes. 

Premier: Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Lisbon, 
790,434 (capital, seaport); Oporto, 284,- 
842 (seaport, port wine); Setubal, 44,030 
(seaport, sardines); Coimbra, 42,640 (uni- 
versity); Funchal (in Madeira Islands), 
37,215 (Madeira wine). 

Monetary unit: Escudo. 

Language: Portuguese. _ 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to — 
the days when its sailors and explorers — 
were among the world’s most venturesome, 


has a colonial empire 23 times the area of — 


the homeland. A traditional ally of Britain, 
Portugal remained neutral in World War 
II but gave the Allies the right to use vital 
island bases in the Atlantic. 

Portugal was part of Spain until it won 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as 
the first king. During the long reign of 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely through 
the exploratory hobby of the king’s son, 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomeu 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and dis- 
covered the water route to India in 1497— 
99. Portugal’s empire reached its crest 
about 1540, when it embraced the coast 
of Brazil, east and west Africa, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malaya. 

In 1580-81 Spain and Portugal were 
joined in a personal union under Philip II 
of Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 and 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke 
of Braganza, but the country never re- 
covered its position as one of Europe’s 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal re- 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that all 
continental. ports be closed to British 
ships, French forces invaded the country 
but were ousted in 1811 by British and 
Portuguese forces under the Duke of Well- 
ington. The royal family had fled to Brazil 
in 1807 but following an uprising at home, 
the king, John VI, returned in 1821. 


Brazil declared its independence in 1822 
and John’s son, Pedro, became emperor of 
the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedro I, 
who had abdicated as emperor of Brazil 
in 1831, returned to Europe and led an 
uprising with British assistance in favor 
of his daughter, Maria II, displacing his 
younger brother, Miguel I, who had been 
proclaimed king in 1828. The descendants 
of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 1910, 
when King Manoel II was forced into exile 
by a republican revolt. 


On June 19, 1911, the monarchy was 
abolished, and a republican constitution 
was introduced. Portugal proclaimed its 
loyalty to the British alliance upon the 
outbreak of World War I, and Portuguese 
troops fought both in Africa and on the 
Western Front. 


On May 30, 1926, a revolution led by 
the army deposed the president and set up 
a military dictatorship. General Antonio 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona became premier 
and acting president Nov. 29, 1926, and 
was elected president on March 25, 1928. 
Dr. Antdénio de Oliveira Salazar, who was 
appointed finance minister in 1928, founded 
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the organization known as the National 
Union in 1930 and has been premier and 

dictator since 1932. His regime, while ad- 
- mittedly opposed to liberal or democratic 
principles, brought political and economic 
stability to Portugal. 


General elections for members of the Na- 
_ tional Assembly held on Nov. 18, 1945, Nov. 
18, 1949 and Nov. 8, 1953 were, except in 
isolated districts in 1953, boycotted by the 
opposition, and the National Union was 
continued in office. Portugal adhered to the 
North Atlantic Pact in April, 1949. 
President Carmona died April 18, 1951; 
Gen. Francisco Lopes was elected without 
opposition to succeed him July 22, 1951. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1933 Portugal is a corpo- 
rative republic. The president is popularly 


elected for a term of 7 years; the National | 
Assembly of 120 members for a term of’ 


4 years. There is also a corporative cham- 
ber which handles economic, social and 
some legislative matters; its members 
are representatives of local autarchies and 
of the several branches of social activities 
—administrative, moral, cultural and eco- 
nomic. The Assembly theoretically may 
overrule the president’s veto by two-thirds 
vote. The president appoints the premier, 
who in turn selects the cabinet; the latter 
is not responsible to the National Assem- 
bly. 

Military service is compulsory; the ini- 
tial training period is 6 years, but not all 
those liable for duty are called up. The 
army numbered about 64,000 in 1951 (in- 
cluding the Portuguese Legion, a volunteer 
force); the air force had 575 planes in 
1949. The navy in 1953 had 5 destroyers, 
3 submarines, 8 sloops and several smaller 
craft. Naval personnel numbers about 
7,000, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory, but in 1950, 
40.4% of the population (7 years and over) 
could not read and write. Public primary 
schools numbered 11,127 in 1950-51, with 
609,909 pupils. Secondary schools num- 
bered 43 with 21,962 pupils. Private pri- 
mary schools were attended by 33,468 
pupils; private secondary schools by 26,- 
523. There were 3 universities (Coimbra, 
Lisbon and Oporto) with 10,084 students. 


Portugal’s corporate state has a planned 
economy in which each producing unit 
regulates itself in the interest of the na- 
tion, Corporate units have been established 
in agriculture, industry and finance. As an 
example, the government controls the wine 
trade by means of a federation of growers 
and a guild of exporters. 


Sixty per cent of Portugal’s people are 
engaged in agriculture. Although wheat 
is the leading crop, it is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs, and grain must be 


imported. One of the world’s leading wine- 
makers, Portugal produces two famous 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, and 
Madeira in the islands of the same name. 
In olive oil production, Portugal usually 
ranks third in the world (estimated pro- 
duction 1953: 133,000 metric tons). 


Leading crops in 1953, in metric tons, 
were wheat, 640,000; barley, 119,000; oats, 
131,000. Wine production in 1953 was about 
274,200,000 U. S. gallons (1948-52 average: 
214,000,000 gallons). 


Wool production in 1952 was approxi- 
mately 6,000 metric tons, clean basis. 


Trade statistics, in millions of escudos: 


1951 1952 1953* 

Exports 7,516 6,854 6,314 

Imports 9,497 9,991 9,514 
* Preliminary. 


! 

In 19538 the principal customers were 
the Portuguese overseas territories (27%), 
the U. S. (16%) and Britain (13%); chief 
suppliers, the Portuguese territories (16%), 
Britain (15%) and Belgium (11%). The 
chief exports were cork (12%), fish, mainly 
sardines (10%) and wine (10%). Leading 
imports included wheat and flour, ships, 
industrial machinery, raw cotton and iron 
and steel. 


On June 30, 19538, the merchant marine 
had 315 vessels (100 tons and over) of 
548,612 gross tons. Railway mileage in 1951 
was 2,230, and highway mileage was 16,927. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Portugal is crossed by many 
small rivers, and also by three large ones 
which rise in Spain, flow into the Atlantic, 
and divide the country into three geo- 
graphic areas. The Minho (Mifio in Spain) 
River, part of the northern boundary, cuts 
through a mountainous area that extends 
south to the vicinity of the Douro (Duero) 
River. South of the Douro the mountains 
slope to the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) 
River. The remaining division is the south- 
ern one of Alentejo. 


The Azores, stretching over a distance of 
400 miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
islands divided into three groups, with 
total area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
continental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
which lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
are an important station on Atlantic air 
routes, and both Britain and the United 
States established air bases there during 
World War II. Madeira, consisting of two 
inhabited islands, Madeira and Porto 
Santo, and two groups of uninhabited is- 
lands, lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles. 
southwest of Lisbon. Total area of the 
Madeiras is 314 square miles. 


Mineral resources have not been fully 
developed, but wolfram, coal, iron ore, 
copper, Manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin, 


and other ores are found. The coal output 
in 1953 was 477,000 metric tons; (1952) 
pyrites, 758,900 tons; tin (ore), 1,028 long 
tons; lead (smelter), 700 metric tons: 
tungsten, 4,900 tons. Uranium deposits 
have been reported in Portugal. 


Portugal is one of the world’s leading 
producers of cork; production in 1951 was 
199,586 metric tons. In 1951, 54,523 metric 
tons of resin and 10,384 tons of turpen- 
tine were exported. 


The fishing industry is a basic part of 
the national economy, employing 39,924 
men and 16,687 boats in 1951. Of special 
importance is the sardine industry cen- 
tered at Setubal, south of Lisbon. The 
total fishing catch in 1952 was 337,200 
metric tons. 


Portugal’s climate is equable and tem- 
perate, but in the deep valleys where the 
mountains keep out the cool winds from 
the Atlantic, it is excessively hot in sum- 
mer. Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto all have 
mean temperatures of 60° to 61.5°. Heavy 
fogs are common along the coast. Rainfall 
is as high as 110 inches annually in the 
north and on the Serra da Estrella. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Area, Population, 
sq. mi. census 1950 
AFRICA 
Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa) 487,788 4,145,184 
Cape Verde Islands 1,539 147,097 
Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa) 297,654 5,738,819 
Portuguese Guinea 13,944 508,970 
SaAo Tomé and 
Principe Islands 372 62,159 
ASIA 
Macao 5 187,772 
Portuguese India 1,538 637,846 
Timor 7,330 442,378 


The status of the Portuguese overseas 
territories is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
July 1930 included in the constitution 
approved March 19, 1933, and revised in 
1951. Each territory has a governor or gov- 
ernor general, appointed by the council of 
ministers for an initial 4-year term and 
responsible to the minister of overseas 
territories at Lisbon. Each territory has 
financial and administrative autonomy. 


ANGOLA (Portuguese West Africa)— 
Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Loanda (population 158,882). 

Governor General: José Agapito da Silva 
Carvalho. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 2,751,769,- 
711 escudos; imports, 2,627,135,027 escudos. 
Chief exports: coffee (41%), diamonds. 

Agricultural products (1952): sugar, 50,- 
175 metric tons; cotton, 21,404 tons; sisal, 
25,100 tons; coffee (exports), 47,711 tons; 
maize; palm kernels and oil; peanuts; rice. 


Minerals: diamonds (1952: 743,302 car- 
ats), lignite, copper. 


Forest products: beeswax, timber. 

Industries: sugar, palm Oil, whale oil, 
fish oil. 

Angola stretches along the west African 
coast for about 1,000 miles from Belgian 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside of a 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 to 
100 miles, the area is part of the great 
African plateau. The Angola coast and the 
Congo River were explored by the Portu- 


guese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founded 


in 1576. The governor general is assisted — 


by a council of 10 (5 officials and 5 Portu- 
guese nationals). 
Angola is primarily an 


agricultural | 
. country. Its varied altitude enables it to 


produce both tropical and temperate crops. | 


Excellent grazing land exists in many parts 
of the colony. The chief ports are Loanda 
and Lobito. The great majority of the 
population are of Bantu-Negro stock, mixed 
in the Congo district with the pure Negro. 
Europeans in 1950 numbered 78,903; half- 
castes, 29,550. 

Mean annual temperature at Loanda is 
74.3°; the cool season lasts from June to 
September, the wet from October to May. 
Rainfall in the lower altitudes exceeds 40 
inches annually. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status: Over- 
seas territory. 

Capital: Praia (population 9,980). 

Governor: Carlos Alberto Garcia Alves 
Rocadas. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 225,028,- 
000 escudos; imports, 246,049,000 escudos, 
Chief exports: sait, preserved fish. 

Agricultural products: coffee, millet, cas- 
tor oil, oranges, hides. 


This group of 14 volcanic islands lying 
off the west African coast was discovered 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise 
Cadamosto, in the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. The island of Sao Vicente is 
an important coaling station on the South 
American route. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants are mulattoes (101,498 in 
1950) and Negroes (42,487)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from 
Africa by early settlers. Public slavery was 
abolished in 1854, and private slavery in 
1876. Europeans in 1950 numbered 3,109. 

Summer temperatures are high in the 
archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
sea. The rainy season lasts from August 
to October. 


MOZAMBIQUE (Portuguese East Africa) 
—Status: Overseas territory. : 
Capital: Lourengo Marques (population 


93,265). : ; 
Governor General: Gabriel Mauricio 
Teixeira. 

Foreign trade (1953): exports, 1,619,- 


757,000 escudos; imports, 2,288,070,000 es- 
cudos. Chief exports: cotton (33%), copra 
(12%), sugar, cashew nuts, sisal. 
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Agricultural exports (1953): cotton, 38,- 
287 metric tons; copra, 38,615 tons; sugar, 
68,550 tons; cashew nuts, 55,843 tons; sisal, 
22,831 tons; tea, 3,503 tons; vegetable oils. 
- Minerals: gold, coal, graphite, mica. 

Forest products: mangrove bark, timber. 
‘ Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 
‘ miles along Africa’s southeast coast, was 
_ discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, 
although the Arabs had penetrated into 
the area as early as the 10th century A.D. 
It was first colonized in 1505, and by 
1510 the Portuguese were masters of all 

the fermer Arab sultanates on the east 
_ African coast. The beundaries with British 
- Central and South Africa were delimited 
in 1891, and with Tanganyika Territory in 
~ 1886 and 1890. By the Treaty of. Versailles, 

following World War I, Portugal was al- 
lotted the Kionga triangle, formerly part 
of German East Africa. One of the four 
provinces—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. 
mi.)—was held by the Mozambique Com- 
pany until 1942, when the Portuguese 

Government refused to renew its charter. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. There 
are many large plantations, some of which 
are partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
hampered by prevalence of the tsetse fiy. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the inhabitants 
are native Africans of the Bantu Tribes. In 
1950,there were 48,213 Europeans, 12,630 
Asiatics and 25,149 mulattoes. There were 
1,652 miles of railway and 18,078 miles of 
road, mostly unimproved. The chief ports 
are Lourenco Marques and Beira, which is 
also the port for Rhodesia. The principal 
river, the Zambezi, divides the colony in 
half. 

The cool season lasts from April to 
August, and the rainy season from Decem- 
ber to March. On the central coast the 
mean annual temperature is about 85°. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA—Status: 
seas territory. 

Capital: Bissau (population 18,309). 

Governor: Raimundo Antonio Rodrigues 
Serrao. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 118,000,- 
000 escudos; imports, 128,000,000 escudos, 


Chief export: peanuts (32,000 metric 
tons). 
Agricultural products: 
kernels, hides, rice. 
Forest products: wax, timber. 


This area, lying on the west African 
coast and almost surrounded by French 
West Africa, was discovered in 1446 by the 
Portuguese Nuno Tristéo and was sepa-~ 
rated from the colony of the Cape Verde 
Islands in 1879. It consists of a low-lying 
coastal region and 60 islands off the coast. 
The country is undeveloped economically, 
and most of the natives are farmers. There 
are no railways, but navigable rivers total- 
ing over 1,000 miles are important trade 
arteries; there are also about 1,820 miles 
of roads. About two-fifths of the natives 
are Moslem; there were 2,254 Europeans in 
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1950. On the coast, temperature varies be- 
tween 77° in January and 85° in May. The 
dry season extends from December to May. 


SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE—Status: 
Overseas territory. 

Capital: Sao Tomé pee 7,813). 

Governor: Carlos de Sousa Gorgulho. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 217,000,- 
000 escudos; imports, 150,000,000 escudos, 
Chief exports: cacao, coffee, copra. 

Agricultural products: cacao, 
coconuts, copra, palm oil. 

These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles off the 
west African coast, were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1471. Most of the early in- 
habitants were convicts and Jews from 
Portugal and slaves from Brazil and the 
mainland, but the bulk of the present in- 
habitants are Negro contract laborers from 
the mainland and Cape Verde engaged to 
work cacao plantations. There were 1,152 
Europeans and 4,300 mulattoes in 1950. 
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MACAO—Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Macao (population 166,544), 
Governor: Joaquim Marques Esparteiro. 
Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves. 
Manufactures: cement, preserves, fire- 
crackers, vegetable oils, metal products. 


Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
and the two small islands of Taipa and 
Coléane on the south China coast, about 
85 miles from Hong Kong. Established by 
the Portuguese in 1557, it is the oldest 
European outpost in the China trade, but 
Portugal’s sovereign rights to the port 
were not recognized by China until 1887, 
and its boundaries are still not delimited. 
The port has been eclipsed in importance 
by Hong Kong, but it is still a busy dis- 
tribution center, and also has an impor- 
tant fishing industry employing over 40,- 
000 people. It is notorious for its opium 
trade and gambling houses. Most of the 
population is Chinese; Europeans num- 
bered 2,719 in 1950. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA—Status: Metro- 
politan province. 

Capital: Panjim (Nova Géa) (population 
31,950). 

Governor General: Paulo Benard Guedes. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 25,900,- 
000 rupias*; imports, 88,900,000 rupias. 
Chief exports: fish, spices, copra. 

Agricultural products: cashew nuts, 
coconuts, spices. 

Minerals: manganese, salt. 

* 1 rupia = 5.97 escudos. 


The area consists of Géa and 3 islands 
on the Malabar coast of India; Daméo and 
the territories of Dadar&é and Nagar-Aveli, 
on the Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with 
the continental territories of Gocola and 
Simbor, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, cap- 
tured in 1510 by the Portuguese, later be- 
came capital of the whole Portuguese 
empire in the east. The native population 
is largely Hindu. 


‘ tugal-Rumania 


_‘'TIMOR—Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Dili (population 7,000). 
Governor: Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa. 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, 32,400,000 

escudos; imports, 45,100,000 escudos. Chief 
exports: coffee, sandalwood, wax, copra. 
gricultural products: coffee, copra. 
Forest products: sandalwood, wax. 


Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay 
Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
and two neighboring islands. It was first 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 16th 
century. In 1859 the island was divided 
between Portugal and the Netherlands; 
later boundary adjustments were made in 
1904. Fishing and copra manufacture are 
important; trade is mostly in the hands 
of Chinese, Malayans and Arabs. Europeans 
numbered 568 in 1950. The territory was 
occupied by Dutch and Australian troops 
in Dec. 1941, and by the Japanese in Feb., 
1942, 


Rumania (People’s Republic) 
(Republica Populara Rom4ana) 

Area: 91,654 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 16,300,000 (1948: 
Rumanian, 85.7%; Magyar, 9.4%; German, 
2.2%; Jews, 0.9%; others [Turkish, Ru- 
iaeye Bulgarian, Gypsy, Ukrainian] 

. Oj}. 

Density per square mile: 177.8. 

Chairman of Presidium: Petru Groza. 

Premier: Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej. 

Principal cities (census 1948): Bucharest, 
1,401,807 (capital); Cluj, 110,956 (Transyl- 
vanian industrial center); Jassy, 108,987 
(trading center, Moldavia); Timisoara, 
108,296 (western commercial center); 
Ploesti, 105,114 (oil). 

Monetary unit: Leu. 

Languages: Rumanian, Hungarian, Ger- 
man, Turkish. 

Religions (est. 1947): Eastern Orthodox, 

81%; Greek Catholic, 9%; Roman Catholic, 
7%; others, 3%. 
HISTORY. In World War I, Rumania 
joined the Allies and won enough land at 
the peace conference to double its size. In 
World War II, Rumania joined the Axis 
and lost about half its earlier gains. Its 
present size is about that of Oregon. Po- 
litically, it is dominated by the Soviets. 

- Most of Rumania was the Roman prov- 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 to 275. 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave 
after wave of barbarian conquerors— 
Vilachs, Bulgars and others—passed over 
the area. Of the two regions which eventu- 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was taken 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in the 
16th century, but both retained semi- 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish War, 
they went under de facto Russian protec- 
tion in 1774. 

The Treaty of Paris following the Cri- 
mean War nominally united the two prov- 


inces in 1858, and Alexander Cuza was 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walachia. 
In 1866 he was forced te abdicate and was 
succeeded by Prince Carel of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. The Treaty of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s complete independence 
in 1878, and in 1881 the principality was 
elevated to a kingdom. Rumania’s spoils 
from the Second Balkan War in 1913 in- 
cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
The following year King Carol I was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 
gains of World War I, making Rumania 
the largest Balkan state, included Bes- 
sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buko- 
vina. The Banat, a Hungarian area, was 
divided with Yugoslavia. 

In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced 
his rights to the throne, and when King 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Carol’s 
son, Michael (Mihai) became king under 
a@ regency. However, Carol returned from 


exile in 1930, was crowned King Carol II,’ 


and gradually became a powerful political 
force in the country. On Feb. 10, 1938, he 
abolished the democratic constitution of 
1923. On June 21, 1940, the country was 
reorganized along fascist lines, and the 
fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus of 
the new totalitarian party. On June 27, 
the Soviet Union occupied Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dictated 
Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two-fifths 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Sept. 
4, the king dissolved Parliament and 
granted the new premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 when 
she became gravely ill. The first official 
act of his son, Michael I, was to confirm 
Antonescu in his status as head of the 
state and premier. Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Nov. 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany’s 
attack on the US.S.R., reoccupying Bes- 
sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 
mania by the Red Army in Aug., 1944, 
King Michael led a coup d’état which 
ousted the Antonescu government. An 
armistice with the U.S.S.R. was signed 
Sept. 12 in Moscow. 

Elections held Nov. 19, 1946, resulted in 
a victory for the Communist-dominated 
government bloc. Michael abdicated on 
Dec. 30, 1947, and thereafter the nation 
was declared a “people’s republic.” The 
Communist-controlled People’s Democratic 
Front was unopposed in elections held 
Nov. 30, 1952. 

GOVERNMENT. The 1952 constitution is 
based on that of the U.S.S.R. The supreme 
organ of state authority is the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly of 423 members elected 
for 4 years by all citizens over 18. It elects 
a presidium to act when it is not in ses- 
sion and also elects the council of minis- 
ters, headed by the premier, which is the 
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supreme executive and administrative 
organ. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirmed 
the de facto cession to the Soviet Union of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, the re- 
turn to Rumania from Hungary of north- 
ern Transylvania (thus annulling the Vi- 
enna Award of 1940) and the cession of 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In addition, 


| Rumania was required to pay reparations 


in kind in the amount of $300,000,000 (re- 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R, in 
1948) to the Soviet Union over a period of 
eight years. She also was to make com- 
pensation in lei to the amount of two- 
thirds of the original value of Allied prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed in Rumania. 

The treaty limited the strength of the 
Rumanian armed forces as follows: army 
125,000 men, navy 5,000 men and tonnage 
of 15,000, air force 8,000 men and 150 
planes. The Soviet Union has the right to 
maintain line-of-communication troops in 
Rumania until a treaty with Austria be- 
comes effective. The armed forces are being 
reorganized and re-equipped with Soviet 
assistance. 


Despite treaty limitations, the total of 
Rumanian armed-forces personnel was es- 
timated at more than 350,000, including 
security troops, in early 1953. 2 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory. Illit- 
eracy was 23.1% in 1948. In 1952 there 
were 15,546 elementary schools with 2,100,- 
000 pupils. Secondary students numbered 
365,310 in 1951. There are five universities 
—at Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj (2) and Timi- 
soara. 


Rumania is predominantly agricultural, 
with about 80 per cent of the population 
engaged on the soil. In wheat, rye and 
other grains, it is one of the richest coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. The largest 
acreage is usually devoted to corn and 
wheat. Other crops are flax, hemp, fruit, 
vegetables, potatoes, sugar beets, sunflower 
seeds, tobacco and grapes. Stockraising is 
also important. Wool production in 1952 
was about 8,000 metric tons, clean basis. 


Agrarian reform measures effected in 
1945 provided for the distribution of es- 
tates over fifty hectares (123.6 acres) in 
lots of twelve and one-half hectares to each 
peasant. 


Industrialization has made considerable 
progress under a 5-year plan covering the 
years 1951-55 which emphasized the iron, 
steel, metal, machinery and other heavy 
industries. Most important industries are 
controlled by Soviet-Rumanian joint com- 
panies. Industries directly connected with 
agriculture, such as flour milling, distilling 
and brewing, are still of basic importance. 
Probably the most important industries 


In 


are food processing, textiles, metals, chem- 
icals, wood and paper. All but the smallest 
business enterprises have been completely 
nationalized. 


Foreign trade is under complete govern- 
ment control. Exports in 1950 were $239,- 
000,000; imports, $213,000,000. The U.S.S.R. 
took 58% of the exports and supplied 49% 
of imports; Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria took 30% of exports and 
supplied 33% of imports. Principal ex- 
ports are ordinarily petroleum products, 
cereals and cereal products, wood and 
wood products. Leading imports are iron 
and manufactures, machinery and motors, 
vegetable fibers and products. 


The Danube, flowing along the southern 
border for more than 200 miles, is a highly 
important commercial artery. Transship- 
ment between seagoing vessels and river 
barges is made at Galati and Braila. Sov- 
romtransport, a Soviet-Rumanian joint 
company, monopolizes river and sea trans- 
port. The principle of freedom of nay- 
igation on the Danube for all nations was 
recognized in the 1947 peace treaty but 
seems unlikely to be implemented. The 
principal seaport is Constanta. 


Railway mileage in 1949 was 7,363; high- 
way mileage in 1945 was 43,163. The Sov- 
rom Civil Aviation Company, under Soviet 
management but financed equally by the 
U.S.S.R. and Rumania, has the monopoly 
for all civil air transport inside Rumania 
and to the Black Sea. 


The 1953 budget provided for revenue of 
38,510,000,000 new lei and expenditure of 
37,510,000,000 lei. 


Postwar inflation was severe, and in Aug., 
1947, the leu was stabilized at the rate of 
one new leu to 20,000 old. A second cur- 
rency reform, effected Jan. 27, 1952, tied 
the leu to the Soviet rouble and required 
the exchange of old lei for new lei at 
varying rates. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The Carpathian Mountains di- 
vide Rumania’s upper half from north to 
south and connect near the center of the 
country with the Transylvanian Alps, run- 
ning east and west. 


North and west of these ranges lies the 
Transylvanian plateau, and to the south 
and east are the plains of Moldavia and 
Walachia. In its last 190 miles, the Dan- 
ube River flows through Rumania only. 
It enters the Black Sea in northern Do- 
bruja, just south of the border of the 
Soviet Union. 


By far the most valuable of Rumanian 
minerals is oil, produced chiefly in the 
Ploesti region about 35 miles north of 
Bucharest. Production in 1953 was officially 
estimated at 9,300,000 metric tons (about 
69,300,000 barrels). Sovrompetrol, a Soviet- 
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Rumanian joint company, has complete 
control of the petroleum industry. 

Natural gas from Transylvania is the 
second most important mineral, coming to 
3,300,000,000 cubic meters in 1950. Other 
important minerals are iron ore (1950: 
about 395,000 tons), lignite (1950: 3,150,- 
000 tons), copper, gold and silver. 

The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
summers and extreme frosts and blizzards 
in winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
average summer temperature is 72°; win- 
ter 27°. In some winters the Danube is 
ice-bound for as long as three months. 
Rainfall, heaviest in summer, averages 
15-20 inches annually. 


El Salvador (Republic) 
(Reptblica de El Salvador) 


Area: 13,176 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 2,088,431 (mes- 
tizo, 78%; Indian, 11%; white, 11%). 

Density per square mile: 158.5. 

President: Oscar Osorio. 

Principal cities (census 1950): San Sal- 
vador, 160,380 (capital); Santa Ana, 51,676 
(coffee); San Miguel, 26,831 (coffee, 
henequén). 

Monetary unit: Colén. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. El Salva- 
dor is the smallest, most densely populated 
of Central American nations, and the only 
one without an Atlantic coast line. 

Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cor- 
tez, conquered El Salvador in 1525. The 
area was administered as part of Guate- 
mala until the general Central American 
revolution against Spain in 1821. El Sal- 
vador struck out as an independent re- 
public in 1839 after the dissolution of the 
Central American Union. Its story since 
then has been largely one of revolution 
and strife. 

In Jan., 1931, the first free election in 
20 years brought in Arturo Araujo as pres- 
ident. He was overthrown before the year 
was over. General Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez, his successor, remained in power 
until May, 1944, when a general strike 
forced his resignation. The next regime, 
also militarist-led, lasted only five months, 
and was succeeded March 1, 1945, by a 
regime headed by Salvador Castafieda Cas- 
tro, who was ousted Dec. 14, 1948, by a 
revolutionary junta. Major Oscar Osorio, 
one of the junta’s members, was named 
president in the March, 1950, elections. 


The constitution provides for a presi- 
dent, popularly elected for six years and 
normally ineligible to succeed himself; 
also, a one-house legislature of 54 mem- 
bers. The military forces include an army 
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limited to 3,000, a militia, a national guard 
and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Education is free and compulsory; both — 


public and private schools are state- 
controlled. In 1950, 57.7% of those 10 
years of age and over could not read and 
write. Primary schools in 1953 numbered 
2,026 with 197,188 pupils; secondary schools 
numbered 116 with 12,656 students. The 
national university had an enrollment of 
1,083 students. 


Mestizos (mixed white and Indian) are 
the predominant racial group. There are 
no tribal Indians. 


El Salvador is one of the most inten- 
Sively cultivated countries in Latin 
America. Coffee, which accounts for 85 
per cent of the total exports (1952-53 pro- 
duction: 1,365,000 bags of 132 Ib. each), is 
controlled in volume by a commission of 
Officials and planters. Cotton is second 
in importance. Corn, sugar cane, beans, 
Tice, tobacco, cacao, indigo, millet and 
sisal fiber are other. products. There is 
some cattle raising and a few local fac- 
tories. 


El Salvador’s largest national enter- 
prise, the Lempa river hydroelectric pro- 
ject, went into partial operation during 
1953. 


Exports in 1953 totaled 222,000,000 co- 
lones; imports, 179,300,000 colones. About 
75% of the trade is with the U.S. 


The two railways have 385 miles of 
track. Highways (1952) included paved, 323 
miles; gravel, 320 miles; dirt, 1,250 miles. 


The 1954 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at $60,800,000. The foreign 
debt on Dec. 31, 1953, was $7,522,000; 
internal, $3,83'7,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Most of El Salvador is a fertile 
volcanic plateau about 2,000 feet high. 
There are several volcanoes, some still 
active, and many lovely crater lakes. 


Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s chief 
minerals. Gold production in 1953 totaled 
19,934 troy ounces; that of silver, 348,328 
ounces. 


Forest resources, much smaller than in 
other Central American states, include 
dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam. 


Mountain ranges along the borders of 
Guatemala and Honduras give the high- 
lands an almost temperate climate, but the 
lowlands are often hot and sultry. Tem- 
peratures at San Salvador range from about 
59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 
(average daily high) in December; these 
are the two coolest months, The rainy sea- 
son lasts from May to October. 
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San Marino (Republic) 


Area: 38 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 12,969 (mostly 
Italian). : 
Density per square mile: 341.3. 

Executive: two regents selected every six 
months by the Grand Council. 

Principal town: San Marino (est. pop. 


2,000) (capital). 


Monetary unit: Lira. 
Language: Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, is one-tenth the size 
of New York City. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by Italy, in the Apennines near 
Rimini. According to tradition, San Ma- 
rino was founded about a.p. 350 and had 
good luck for centuries in staying out of 
the interminable wars and feuds on the 
Italian peninsula. The Pope recognized its 
independence in 1631. 


San Marino hires its police and judges 
from Italy. It no longer confers titles for 
a consideration, but it does derive much 
revenue from the exporting of its postage 
stamps, which are changed often to keep 
philatelists buying. Other exports are bar- 
ley, wine and cattle, as well as building 
stone from Mount Titano. 


Executive power is exercised by regents, 
two of whom are appointed every six 
months from the popularly-elected Grand 
Council. There are several primary schools 
and a high school. 


San Marino is linked with Rimini on the 
Adriatic by a 20-mile electric railway. 


Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 


Area: c. 597,000 square miles. 
Population (est. 1952): 6,000,000. 
Density per square mile: c. 10.1.. 

King: Sa’ud ibn Abd al Aziz al Sa’ud. 

Prime Minister: Emir Faisal. 

Principal cities (est.): Mecca, 150,000 
(joint capital, religious center); Riyadh, 
60,000 (joint capital); Medina, 45,000 (re- 
ligious center); Jidda, 40,000 (chief. port). 

Monetary unit: Riyal. 

Language: Arabic. 

Religion: Mohammedanism. 


The kingdom of Saudi Arabia, which oc- 
cupies most of the Arabian peninsula, is 
almost entirely the creation of King Ibn 
Sa’ud (1882-1953). Its earlier history is 
that of Arabia. Descendant of earlier Wah- 
habi rulers, Ibn Sa’ud seized the emirate 
of Riyadh in 1901, at the age of 20, and 
soon set himself up as the leader of the 
Arab nationalist movement. By 1914 he 
had reconquered all of Nejd and Hasa. 
Remaining neutral during World War I, he 
resumed his drive after the war and 
through a series of local military campaigns 
was able to proclaim himself King of Hejaz 
and Nejd and dependencies in 1927. The 


united kingdom of Saudi Arabia was pro- 
claimed in 1932. Saudi Arabia remained 
neutral until nearly the end of World War 
II but was one of the original members of 
the U.N. and joined the Arab league in 
1945. King Ibn Sa’ud died Nov. 9, 1953, 
and was succeeded by Sa’ud (born 1905), 
the eldest of his many sons. ; 


Saudi Arabia is a nearly absolute monar- 
chy. A council of ministers headed by 
the prime minister was formed in Oct. 
1953. Hejaz and Nejd are under separate 
administrations. Tribal organizations are 
strong and influential. There is a small 
regular army. 


The majority of the inhabitants are 
Bedouin—nomads following their flocks 
over the desert. The population is pre- 
dominantly Sunni Moslem, and the re- 
ligious law of Islam is the common law of 
the land. Mecca and Medina are the lead- 
ing religious centers of Islam and the an- 
nual influx of pilgrims to those cities is 
the most important commercial activity 
outside the oil industry. 


Saudi Arabia’s desert climate restricts 
agriculture to the highlands of Asir and 
scattered Oases. Dates are the staple crop; 
grain, fruits and vegetables are also grown. 
Camels, sheep and goats are raised and 
some animal products, such as hides, wool 
and ghee (clarified butter), are exported. 
Local industries include tanning, weaving 
and pottery making. 


Most transportation continues to be by 
sea and by camel caravan, although roads 
and motor tracks now connect the major 
centers. A railroad from Damman to Riyadh 
(345 mi.), completed in 1951, is being ex- 
tended across the peninsula to Medina and 
Jidda. 


The kingdom’s budget for the fiscal year 
1953-54 estimated revenue at U. S. $198,- 
000,000 and expenditure at $205,000,000. 
Direct payments from oil concessions in 
the form of royalties and income taxes 
totaled $160,000,000 in 1952. 


Oil, discovered in 1936 in the province 
of Al Hasa along the Persian Gulf, is pro- 
duced by the U. S.-owned Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. (Aramco). The main production 
centers are Dharan, Abqaiq, Qatif and 
Ain Dar. Production has skyrocketed since 
World War II. The company’s expenditures 
and payroll are important invisible exports 
and oil revenues have greatly strengthened 
the financial position of the kingdom, 
which receives one-half the company’s 
profits. The oilfields are connected by pipe- 
line with the Mediterranean port of Sidon, 
Lebanon. In 1953 production totaled 308,- 
294,245 barrels; the crude run at the Ras 
Tanura refinery was 74,559,673 barrels. 


Siam. See Thailand 
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‘Spain (Nominal Monarchy) 


(Espafia) 
Area: 194,945 square miles. 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 28,638,- 
977 (Spanish, Basque, Catalan). 
Density per square mile: 146.9. 
Chief of State: Francisco Franco y 


Bahamonde. 

Principal cities (est. 1953): Madrid, 
1,720,999 (capital); Barcelona, 1,346,737 
(chief port, textiles); Valencia, 527,999 


(silk, oranges); Sevilla (Seville), 398,462 
(wines, iron ore); Malago, 288,814 (sea- 
port); Zaragoza (Saragossa), 272,479 (rail 
center). 

Monetary unit: Peseta. 

Languages: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon, 
was once one of the world’s great powers. 
From 201 B.c. to a.p. 406, it was part of 
the Roman Empire. Then the Goths and 
the Vandals formed a powerful kingdom, 
which was partially conquered in the 8th 
century by the Moors from Africa. The last 
Moorish stronghold, the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, fell to the forces of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, who were trying to 
unify Spain, in 1492. In the same year, the 
Spanish-financed explorer Christopher Co- 
lumbus was discovering the new world for 
the Spanish crown. 


Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
Spain and also Holy Roman Emperor. Un- 
der his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 
peak of its power, but the beginning of 
decline set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
“Invincible” Armada in 1588. 


The line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
1700, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion followed. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 
bon king, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 
braltar and all holdings in the Netherlands 
and southern Italy. Then, while the Span- 
iards were resisting Napoleon’s efforts to 
establish a Bonaparte line in Spain, most 
of their colonies in America revolted and 
became independent. The loss of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 left Spain 
with only a few scattered possessions in 
Africa. Neutrality was maintained during 
World War I. 
- From 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 

dictatorship under General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera. A wave of republicanism in 1931 
forced the abdication of King Alfonso 
XIII, and a new constitution was drawn 
declaring Spain to be a workers’ republic. 
Several revolts, strikes and shifts of gov- 
ernment kept Spain in political chaos, and 
on July 18, 1936, the army revolt led by 
General Francisco Franco burst into civil 
war. While Hitler and Mussolini helped 
Franco, Russia helped the Loyalist side. 
The last Loyalist forces surrendered on 
March 29, 1939, Spain became a dictator- 


ship under Franco and signed the anti- 
Comintern pact in 1939. 

While Franco shied away from the risk 
of becoming a belligerent in World War II, 
he was pro-Axis in Sympathy, helped the 
Axis with supplies, intelligence and sery- 
ices to German U-boats, and even sent the 
Spanish Blue Division to help fight the 
Russians. 


On Sept. 26, 1953, the U. S. and Spain 
signed three agreements providing for the 
use and development by U. S. forces of 
certain Spanish air and naval bases in re- 
turn for U. S. military and economic aid 
to Spain. 


GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the 
state, national chief of the Falange party, 
prime minister and caudillo (leader) of 
the empire. Practically, the country is 
ruled by the cabinet (appointed by 
Franco), the National Council of the Fa- 
lange party and, to a lesser extent, the 
Cortés (parliament). The principal func- 
tion of the Cortés is the planning and 
formulation of laws without prejudice to 
Franco’s veto power. Cabinet ministers, 
party officials, civil governors, university 
heads, and the presidents of learned bodies 
become members of the Cortés ex-officio. 
There is no provision for the introduction 
of legislation by any of the members. 


In a referendum held July 6, 1947, the 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as 
chief of state and upon his death or in- 
capacity the Government and a Council of 
the Realm constituted by the law are to 
nominate as king “that person of royal 
blood who is most qualified by right,” sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate 
his own successor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval by two-thirds vote. 


DEFENSE. Franco is commander in chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 
ministered by a cahinet minister responsi- 
ble to him. Military service is compulsory 
for two years. The standing army is esti- 
mated at 425,000 men. The navy in Dec. 
1953 had 6 cruisers, 20 destroyers, 6 sub- 
marines, 11 frigates and escort vessels and 
many smaller vessels. Several destroyers 
and smaller vessels were under construc- 
tion. The budgetary allotment for defense 
is about 40 per cent. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Primary education is compul- 
sory and free; religious instruction is 
permitted. In 1947, 20.8% of those 5 years 
of age and over could not read and write. 
In 1948, there were 55,111 public primary 
schools with 2,063,646 pupils, 119 secondary 
schools with 213,818 students, 53 normal 
schools (1949) with 24,171 students and 12 
universities with 41,844 students. 


Agriculture. Spain is predominantly agri- 
cultural, although there are extensive 
- non-arable areas..The principal land uses, 


apart from forest, pasture and forage’ 


_ erops, are the production of grain, pota~ 
toes, pulse, sugar beets, oranges, grapes 

and olives. Since the civil war Spain has 
not recovered balance in production and 
consumption of foodstuffs. Normally, Spain 
produces exportable quantities of oranges, 
lemons, almonds, filberts, raisins and other 
‘subtropical commodities. Wine production 
in 1958 was about 481,000,000 U. S. gal- 
lons; olive oil production was about 315,- 
000 metric tons. 
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‘ Livestock, also important, included in 
1950, 4,200,000 cattle, 16,000,000 sheep and 
(1951) 4,222,000 goats and 2,670,000 hogs. 
Wool production in 1952 was 23,000 metric 
tons, clean basis, 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(thousands of metric tons) 


l 1951 1952 1953* 
Wheat 4,266 4,098 3,026 
Barley 2,151 2,200 1,492 
Rye 514 495 405 
Oats 551 554 435 
Maize 607 447 707 


* Provisional. 


TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in millions of U. S. dollars: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 462 408 486 
Imports 384 518 597 


In 1953 the chief customers other than 
the Spanish colonies were Britain (16%), 
western Germany (13%) and the U. S. 
(10%). Leading suppliers other than the 
colonies were the U.S. (12%), Sas Ger- 
many (12%) and France (11%). Leading 
exports in 1952 were oranges (18%), wine 
(6%) and iron ore (4%). Major imports 
were raw cotton, chemical products (es- 
pecially fertilizer), wheat, petroleum and 
tobacco, 


Industry. The textile industry, concen- 
trated in Catalonia and normally employ- 
ing over 300,000 workers, leads all others. 
The paper and chemical industries are also 
important. Pig iron production in 1953 was 
798,200 metric tons; steel production, 904,- 
300 tons. On March 31, 1954, 60 vessels of 
126,850 gross tons were under construction. 
Communications. The merchant fleet, 
which suffered severely during the civil 
war and World War II, comprised 1,126 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 1,270,817 
gross tons On June 30, 1953, according to 
Lloyd’s Register. The highway system is 
about 80,000 miles. In 1951, there were 
11,160 miles of railway. 


Finance. Recent data (budget estimates) 
are as follows, in millions of pesetas: 


= 1950-51* 1952-53* 1954-55* 
Revenue 17,847 22,208 26,074 
Expenditure 17,941 22,477 26,340 

* Data are for each year in indicated biennial ye i 
tary period. 

The public debt on Dec. 31, 1953, ‘was 
76,879,200,000 pesetas, including treasury 
bonds and guaranteed obligations. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Spain, less than ten miles 
from Africa at the closest point, and sepa- 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is gen- 
erally a broad plateau sloping to south 
and east and crossed by a series of moun-~ 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most of the 
coast line is steep and rocky, with few in- 
dentations. 


Minerals. Spain’s mineral wealth, sec- 
ond to agriculture in the national econ- 
omy, yields millions of tons of ore. In 1950 
the mining and metallurgical industries 
employed 255,818 workers; output was val- 
ued at 11,358,300,000 pesetas. Following 
are production figures for 1953, in metric 
tons: coal and lignite, 13,944,000; iron 
ore, 2,956,200; lead ore, 85,700; zinc ore, 
148,000; potash ore, 1,052,400; mercury 
(1952), 1,849. Spain also produces copper, 
gold, magnesite, sulfur, tungsten, phos- 
phates, silver and, reportedly, uranium. 


Forests and Fisheries. Spanish forests yield 
lumber, pine resins, cork and esparto, Some 
100,000 persons work in the fishing, can- 
ning and related industries. The 1952 catch, 
principally cod, tunny and sardines, was 
501,100 metric tons, valued at 2,481,300,000 
pesetas. 


Climate. Most of Spain’s weather is ex- 
treme. Madrid, for example, reaches a high 
of 110° and a low of 10°. In the southeast, 
the protection of the Sierra Nevadas makes 
the climate subtropical. The northeast, 
with climate much like that of the British 
Isles, is the only region with normal rain. 
OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east 
coast in the Mediterranean are the Bal- 
earic Islands, which total 1,936 square 
miles. The largest is Majorca (1,405 sq. 
mi.). Sixty miles west of Africa are the 
Canary Islands (2,804 sq. mi.). 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


Area, Population, 
Country sq. mi. est. 1952 
Spanish Morocco ; 
Northern Zone 7,592 1,013,000 
Southern Zone 10,039 13,000 
Ifni 741 44,000 
Ceuta, Melilla, Alhu- 
cemas, Chafarinas and 
Pefion de Velez 82 142,000 
Spanish Sahara 
Rio de Oro 73,362): 
) 38,000 
Saguia el Hamra 32,047) . 
Spanish Guinea 10,852 202,000 


For Spanish Morocco, see Morocco. 


Sweden (Kingdom) 
(Sverige) 
Area: 173,341 square miles. 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1953): 7,192,316 
(practically all Swedish). 

Density per square mile: 41.5. 

Sovereign: King Gustavus VI. 

Prime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander. 

Principai cities (est. Dec. 31, 1953): Stock- 
hokn, 769,714 (capital); Géteborg, 367,579 
(chief port, shipbuilding); Malmé6, 201,939 
Tee POre) 3 Norrképing, 87,989 (textiles); 

ilsingborg, 72,660 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: Krona. 
Language: Swedish. 
Religions: Swedish Lutheran, 
others, 1%. 
HISTORY. Although ancestors of today’s 
Swedes lived in the area as long as 5,000 
years ago, little is known of Sweden be- 
fore the 10th century. Before 1100, King 
Olaf Sk6éttkonung had united Sweden into 
a strong nation and established Chris- 
tianity. In 1897 Sweden was united with 
Norway and Denmark under the Union of 
Kalmar. After the murder of several prom- 
inent Swedes by Christian II of Denmark 
in 1520, Sweden revolted under the leader- 
ship of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, elected 
king in 1523, founded the modern Swedish 
state and was the first European monarch 
to break relations with the Pope. 

By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ War 
(during which Gustavus Adolphus scored 
@ number of brilliant military successes), 
Sweden acquired important German areas, 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700, Poland, Denmark and Russia united 
against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up Li- 
vonia, Estonia, Ingria and parts of Fin- 
land. Sweden participated in the coalition 
against Napoleon (1805-07) but in 1809 
Finland was lost to Russia. Following the 
ouster of King Gustavus IV in 1809, a 
constitutional law still in effect was 
adopted, after which Charles XIII, uncle 
of Gustavus IV, was elected king. Since 
Charles XIII was childless, one of Napo- 
leon’s marshals, Jean Bernadotte, was 
elected Crown Prince and took over effec- 
tive control of the government, succeeding 
to the throne in 1818 as Charles XIV. By 
the Treaty of Xiel (1814), Sweden acquired 


99%; 


" Norway from Denmark in return for Pom- 


erania. The union with Norway lasted un- 
til 1905, when it was peacefully dissolved. 


Neutrality was maintained through both 
World Wars. Sweden did not join the North 
Atlantic Pact in 1949. 

SOVEREIGN. Gustavus VI, born Nov. 11, 
1882, married (1) 1905, Princess Margaret 
Victoria (born 1882, died 1920); (2) 1923, 
Princess Louise Mountbatten (born 1889). 
To his first marriage was born Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (born Apr. 22, 1906, killed 
in air crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was married 


in 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Getha; their offspring include a son. Carl 
Gustavus, the heir apparent, korn April 
30, 1946, and four daughters. Gustavus VI 
became king Oct. 30, 1950, on the death of 
his father, Gustavus V, who had reigned 
since 1907. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Executive 
and judicial authority is vested in the king 
alone, but his resolutions must be taken in 
the presence of the Council of State (cab- 
inet), headed by the prime minister; the 
Council is appointed by the king but is 
responsible collectively to the Riksdag 
(parliament). 


The Riksdag has an upper chamber of 
150 members elected indirectly by the 
provincial and municipal councils for eight 
years, one-eighth being renewed each year. 
The lower chamber of 230 members is di- 
rectly elected by popular vote for four 
years. There is universal suffrage for men 
and women over 21. The king has the 
right to initiate legislation and has an 
absolute veto over all bills except these 
relating to taxation. 


Standings in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of Sept. 21, 1952): Social Democrat 
110, Liberal 59, Conservative 31, Agrarian 
25, Communist 5. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory 
from the ages of 20 to 47; the initial train- 
ing period is 15 months. The king is com- 
mander in chief of all the armed forces. 
The army, numbering about 60,000, with a 
trained reserve of 600,000, is well-equipped 
with the latest type weapons, many of 
them developed in Sweden. The air force 
has 600 planes. The navy on Jan. 1, 1954, 
had 3 cruisers, 2 coast defense ships, 12 
fleet destroyers, 9 escort vessels, 24 subma- 
rines, 2 minelayers and numerous smaller 
craft. Naval personnel numbers about 10,- 
000 in addition to coast artillery, under 
naval jurisdiction. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Public elementary education 
has been free and compulsory since 1842. 
Illiteracy is practically unknown. In 
1951 there were 650,000 fupils in regu- 
lar elementary schools as well as 143,179 
pupils in regular secondary schools. The 
two universities—Uppsala and Lund—and 
four other schools of university grade had 
a total enrollment of 11,142 in 1950. The 
state also provides a large number of spe- 
cial vocational and continuation schools. 
The national church is the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church, of which the king is supreme 
administrator. 


Agriculture. Grain, hay, potatoes and 
sugar beets are products of the broad fer- 
tile plains of the south; cattle raising and 
dairy farming predominate in the north. 
Production of major crops in 1953 was as 
follows, in metric tons: wheat, 996,000; 
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"rye, 305,000; maize, 470,000; oats, 983,000; 


mixed grain, 738,000; sugar beets, 1,997,- 
000; potatoes, 1,856,000. The 1953 livestock 
census showed 362,000 horses, 2,554,000 
cattle, 241,000 sheep and 1,410,590 hogs. 
Butter production in 1953 was 97,892 met- 
ric tons; cheese, 54,302 tons; milk, 4,478,- 
000 tons. 


Industry. The highly specialized machine 
industry produces separators, motors, elec- 
trical machines and apparatus, agricultural 
machinery, ball bearings, telephone equip- 
ment and harbor works. Pig iron produc- 
tion in 1953 totaled 1,001,000 metric tons; 
raw steel, 1,759,000 tons. 


There are also large woolen, glass and 
porcelain industries. Shipyards build for 
both Swedish and foreign fleets; on March 
81, 1954, 54 vessels of 409,376 gross tons 
were under construction. The timber and 


- woodworking industries are extensive. The 


match industry is a single trust which cov- 
ers the whole world. 


Trade. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in millions of kronor: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 9,226 8,134 7,645 
Imports 9,192 8,953 8,172 


Leading exports in 1953 were wood pulp 
(17%), wood (13%), paper (11%) and 
iron ore (9%). Leading customers were 
Britain (19%), western Germany (12%), 
Norway (8%) and the U. S. (7%). The 
chief suppliers were western Germany 
(17%), Britain (16%), the U.S. (8%) and 
the Netherlands (6%). 


Communications. On June 30, 1953, the 
merchant marine comprised 1,268 ships 
(100 tons and over) of 2,575,397 gross 
tons, largely efficient motor vessels. The 
highly developed railway network totaled 
10,250 miles in 1951, and there were about 
56,200 miles of highway, mostly improved. 
By means of ferry steamers, Swedish state 
railways are connected directly with both 
Germany and Denmark. 


Finance. Recent data are as follows, in 
millions of Kronor: 


1952-53 1953-54* 1954-55* 
Revenue 7,808 8,159 8,599 
Expenditure 7,647 9,507 8,603 


* Budget estimate. 


The public debt was 13,852,000,000 kr. 
on Dec. 31, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Sweden, with extreme length 
of about 990 miles and breadth of 
250 miles, slopes eastward and southward 
from its peak elevation in the Kjdélen 
mountains along the Norwegian border. 
In the north are mountains and many 
lakes. To the south and east are central 
lowlands, and south of them are fertile 
areas of forest, valley and plain. Along 
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Sweden’s rocky coast, chopped up exten- 
sively by bays and inlets, are many islands, 
the largest of which are Gotland (1,220 sq. 
mi.) and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
try is landlocked to the north. 


Minerals. Sweden’s high-grade iron ore 
deposits are among the world’s richest. 
Those in central Sweden produce princi- 
pally for domestic use, while the ones in © 
Lapland to the north are worked largely 
for export, with much of the output being 
shipped through the Norwegian port of 
Narvik. Production in 1953 was 16,984,000 
metric tons. Gold production was 80,000 
troy oz. Other major minerals are copper 
(19,998 tons), lead (16,153 tons), arsenic 
ore (75,000 tons), manganese ore (12,068 
tons) and silver (735,000 oz.). Coal pro- 
duction (285,000 tons in 1953) is com- 
paratively small; imports of several million 
tons a year are therefore necessary. De- 
posits of uranium have been reported in 
Sweden. 


Forests and Fisheries. About 60 per 
cent of Sweden is forested, mostly in pine, 
and there are vast forest products indus- 
tries in the north. Sweden supplies a large 
percentage of the world’s mechanical and 
chemical pulp. In 1952, 3,072,000 metric 
tons of wood pulp, 330,000 tons of news- 
print, 664,000 tons of other paper and 
122,000 tons of cardboard were produced. 


The average annual catch of fish is about 
140,000 tons, half of it in small Baltic 
herring. Cod, mackerel and sprat also are 
taken in the Baltic, and the inland lakes 
and rivers are well stocked with salmon, 
trout and perch. The catch in 1953 (sea 
and coast fisheries) was 196,000 metric 
tons, valued at 120,000,000 kr. 


Climate. Sweden’s climate is diversified. 
The warmest month is usually July, with 
a mean temperature of 62° in Stockholm. 
February is the coldest month, with a 
mean average below 32° for all Sweden 
(25.7° at Stockholm). Average annual rain- 
fall in the north is 16.5 inches; in the 
south, 22.5 inches. 


Switzerland (Republic) 


(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 


Area: 15,940 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 1953): 4,910,000 
(Swiss, 91.2%; German, 3.6%; Italian, 
3.1%; French, .9%; others, 1.2%—figures by 
place of birth). 

Density per square mile: 308.0. 

President (1954): Rodolphe Rubattel.* 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 1953): Ziirich, 
409,000 (textiles, banking); Basel (canton), 
205,000 (rail center, Rhine port); Geneva, 
155,000 (intellectual center); Bern, 154,- 
000 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Languages: German, 71.9%; French, 
20.4%; Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 1.1%; 
others, 6%. 


. Swit: izer z land — ” 


Religions: Protestant, 57%; Roman 
Catholic, 41%; Jewish, .4%; others, 1.6%. 


(a cwhe vice president ordinarily becomes president the 
next year. Vice president in 1954: Joseph Escher. 


HISTORY. Swiss history is principally the 
story of the federation of various fiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire into a single 
union for common defense. The process be- 
gan in 1291, with the cantons of Uri, 
Schwyz and Nidwalden as the nucleus. 
Over the next 300 years, ten new cantons 
entered the federation, which nominally 
remained part of the Holy Roman Empire 
until the Treaty of Westphalia gave it in- 
dependence in 1648. 

The French revolutionary army suc- 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in 1798 
and organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
but Napoleon restored the federation in 
1803. The Congress of Vienna (1815) de- 
clared Switzerland an independent, neutral 
state in perpetuity, and fixed the nation’s 
borders as they exist today. Out of the 
brief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
democratic constitution of 1848, which was 
influenced by the constitution of the 
United States. 

Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
in World Wars I and II, during which its 
diplomatic delegations represented the in- 
terests of many of the belligerents. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since the 
adoption in 1874 of their present constitu- 
tion, the Swiss have had a federation of 22 
sovereign cantons. Each canton has its own 
legislature, executive and judiciary depart- 
ments, with the right of veto over federal 
legislation through referendum. 


The Federal Assembly has two houses— 
a Council of States of 44 members, two 
from each canton, and a National Council 
of 196 members elected for four-year terms. 
The seven members of the cabinet (Fed- 
eral Council) are elected for four years by 
the Federal Assembly, which also elects the 
Swiss president from among its own mem- 
bers for a period of one year. The federal 
government is supreme in matters of war, 
peace and treaties, and regulates the army, 
railroads, postal service, mints and national 
bank note issues. 


In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 
mander in chief is named with rank of 
general. Since the army is a national mi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 
military service is compulsory from the 
ages of 18 to 60, with an initial training 
period of about three months and an 11- 
day refresher course once a year. The force 
of men trained and physically fit is about 
650,000. The air force has about 5,000 per- 
sonnel and 400 planes. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory, free and 
locally controlled. In 1951-52 primary 
schools had 476,331 pupils and secondary 


schools had 80,207. There are seven uni- 
versities, with 12,462 students in 1952-53. 


Religious freedom is guaranteed under 
the constitution. German, Italian and 
French were recognized as national lan- 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialect 
of the Alpine regions, was also made of- 
ficial in 1937. 


With nearly a fourth of its land unpro- 
ductive, and with half of it in pasture or 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent on 
imports for food supply. Wheat, potatoes, 
fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
grapes are grown, but stockraising and 
dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
the agricultural production. In 1953 there 
were 1,635,000 cattle and in 1952, 190,000 
sheep and 1,007,000 hogs. 


Production of cheese in 1953 was 55,200 
metric tons; of butter, 22,800 metric tons. 


Manufacturing is the principal economic 
activity, with more than 40 per cent of the 
population being sustained by manufac- 
tures or mechanical pursuits. Industry is 
conducted largely in small plants using 
highly skilled workers. Almost all the raw 
materials are imported, and products con- 
sist almost exclusively of high grade, ex- 
pensive commodities. In 1952 there were 
11,600 factories with 548,363 workers. 

Manufactures include chemical products, 
machines, watches, textiles, aluminum, 
precision instruments, lumber, shoes and 
fine handmade embroidery. Chief agricul- 
tural industries are the manufacture of 
fine cheeses and condensed milk. With 
its many scenic attractions, Switzerland 
draws the heaviest and most profitable 
tourist trade in Europe. 

Switzerland is dependent on foreign 
trade for its prosperity. Trade statistics 
are as follows, in millions of Swiss francs: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 4,690 4,749 5,165 
Imports 5,911 5,205 5,071 


In 1953 the leading customers were the 
U.S. (16%), Germany (12%), Italy (10%), 
France (7%) and Belgium (5%). Leading 
suppliers were Germany (25%), the U. 8S. 
(12%), France (10%), Italy (9%) and 
Belgium (7%). The leading exports were 
clocks and watches (21%), machinery 
(19%), textiles, including clothing (10%) 
and chemicals and drugs (11%). 

The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
North Sea, is the principal inland water- 
way. Railways built over rugged terrain, 
entailing construction of many bridges and 
tunnels, total about 3,350 miles, mostly 
electrified. Road mileage is about 10,500. 

Financial data in millions of Swiss fr.: 


1952 1953 1954* 
Revenue 2,009.6 2,032.1 1,959.5 
Expenditure 2,274.9 2,003.6 1,923.1 


* Budget estimate. 
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The debt of the Confederation alone (ex- 
cluding the railway dekt) was 17,758,600,- 
000 fr. on Dec. 31, 1953. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Most of 
Switzerland comprises a mountainous 
plateau bordered by the great bulk of the 
Alps en the south and by the Jura Moun- 
tains on the northwest. Its greatest length 
is 226 miles, greatest width, 137 miles. 
About a fourth of the total area of Swit- 
zerland is covered by scenic mountains 
and glaciers. 


The country’s largest lakes, Geneva, Con- 


Stance (Boden See) and Maggiore, straddle 


the French, German-Austrian and Italian 
borders, respectively. 


The climate is temperate and varies 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
(January), for example, averages 31.8° at 
Basel, which is 909 feet in elevation, and 
16.2° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 feet. 
July is the warmest month, with a mean 
of 66.4° in Basel and 41° at Santis. 


Syria (Republic) 

Area: 73,587 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 3,433,784 (Arab, 
Armenian, Kurdish, Ture, French). 

Density per square mile: 46.7. 

President: Hachem Bey el-Attassi. 

Premier: Sabri al-Assali. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Aleppo 
(Alep), 371,897 (northern trading center); 
Damascus (Damas), 345,237 (capital); 
Homs, 121,044 (farming, silk) ; Hama, 87,- 
884 (Bedouin trading center). 

Monetary unit: Syrian pound (£S). 

Languages: Arabic, Aramaic, French. 

Religions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Mos- 
lem (Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 
4.6%; Armenian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem 
(Druze), 3.1%; others (Syrian Orthodox 
and Catholic, Greek and Armenian Catho- 
lic, Israelite, etc.), 8.0%. 


HISTORY. Ancient Syria was conquered 
by Egypt about 1500 B.c., and after that 
by Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 B.c. 
until the Arab conquest in A.D. 636, it was 
part of the Roman Empire except during 
brieZ periods. The Arabs made it a trade 
center for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion 
in 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish province 
until World War I. 


A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put 
Syria in the French zone of influence. The 
League of Nations gave France a mandate 
over Syria after World War I, but the 
French were forced to put down several 
nationalist uprisings. In 1980, France rec- 
ognized Syria as an independent republic, 
but still subject to the mandate. After 
nationalist demonstrations in 1939, the 
French high commissioner suspended the 
Syrian constitution. In 1941 British and 


Free French forces invaded Syria to elimi- 
nate Vichy control. During the rest of 
World War II, Syria was an Allied base. 
Again in 1945, nationalist demonstrations 
broke inte actual fighting, and British 
troops had to restore order. Syrian forces 
met a series of reverses while participating 
in the Arab invasion of Palestine in 1948. 
After Mar. 30, 1949, when the government 
was overthrown by Husni Zayim, there 
were several Army coups d’état. That of 
Noy. 29, 1951, was engineered by Col. Adib 
Shishakly. Elected president in July 
1953, Shishakly was ousted on Feb. 25, 
1954, by the army, which named Hachem 
Bey el-Attassi president. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The 1953 
constitution is based to some extent on 
that of the U. S., with three nominally 
coequal branches—executive, legislative 
and judicial. Executive power is vested 
in a popularly elected president, and 
legislative power in a unicameral parlia- 
ment. Women have the right to vote. 

The Syrian army is organized around a 
cadre of trowpes spéciales transferred from 
French to Syrian Jurisdiction in August 
1945. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1951 
Syria had 1,759 primary schools with an 
enrollment of 260,759, and 136 secondary 
schools with 28,595 pupils. There is a uni- 
versity at Damascus. 

Agriculture and animal breeding are the 
main industries. Only half the land is 
arable, and only a third is actually culti- 
vated. Most crops require irrigation. In 
1951-52 Syria grew 1,341,000 metric tons of 
wheat and 467,000 tons of barley. Other 
leading crops include sorghum, olives, cot- 
ton, grapes, lentils and tobacco. Stock- 
raising is important among nomads and 
semi-nomads. 


Exports in 1953 totaled £5370,000,000; 
imports were £S307,000,000. Principal cus- 
tomers were Lebanon (24%), France (16%) 
and Britain (12%); leading suppliers, the 
U. S. (12%) and Lebanon, Britain and 
France (each 11%). Leading exports were 
ginned cotton, wheat, barley and wool. 


In 1950 Syria had 3,021 miles of highway 
and (1949) 539 miles of railway. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Coastal 
Syria is a narrow plain. Back of that is a 
range of coastal mountains, and still far- 
ther inland is a steppe area. In the east is 
the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
next to Jordan is the Jebel Druze Range. 
The climate is subtropical, with rainfall 
averaging 50 inches on the coastal range 
but diminishing to less than four inches 
in parts of the desert. Summer tempera- 
tures at Aleppo range from about 75° at 
night to 100° during the day; winter 
temperatures, from freezing to 50°. 


- Thailand (Siam) (Kingdom) 
rr (Muang Thai) 
_ Area: 198,247 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 19,556,000 (1937: 
Thai, 90%*; Chinese, 3.4%; Indian and 
Malayan, 3.4%; others, 3.2%). 

- Density per square mile: 98.6. 

Ruler: King Rama IX. 

Prime Minister: Luang Pibul Songgram. 
_ Principal cities (census 1947): Bangkok 
(Krung Thep), $827,290 (capital, chief 
port); Khonkaen, 590,664 (trading center); 
Chieng Mai, 534,623 (rice, teak); Chieng 
Rai, 476,118 (northern trading center). 

Monetary unit: Baht. 

Languages: Thai (Siamese), Chinese. 

Religions (census 1947): Buddhist, 89%; 
Moslem, 4%; Christian and others, 7%. 

* Including about 2,500,000 of Chinese descent born 

in Siam. 
HISTORY. The Siamese first began moving 
down into their present homeland from 
the Asiatic continent in the 6th century 
A.D., and by the end of the 13th century 
rulec most of the western portion. During 
the next 400 years the Siamese fought 
sporadically with the Cambodians to the 
east and the Burmese to the west. The 
British obtained recognition of paramount 
interest in Siam in 1824, and in 1896 an 
Anglo-French accord guaranteed Siamese 
independence. 


A coup on June 24, 1932, changed the 
absolute monarchy into a representative 
government with universal suffrage. Thus 
shorn of much power, King Prajadhipok 
abdicated in March, 1935, in favor of his 
nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After five 
hours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 1941, 
Siam yielded to Japanese occupation and 
became one of the springboards in World 
War II for the Japanese campaign against 
Malaya. After the fall of its pro-Japanese 
puppet government in July, 1944, Siam 
pursued a policy of passive resistance 
against the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1945, 
after the Japanese surrender, Siam repu- 
diated the declarations of war it had made 
against Britain and the U.S. in 1942. 


By a treaty signed with Britain and In- 
dia Jan. 1, 1946, Siam renounced all war- 
time acquisitions of Malayan territory and 
agreed that no canal linking the Gulf of 
Siam with the Indian Ocean would be cut 
across Siamese territory without British 


~ concurrence. 


RULER. Rama IX, who was born Dec. 5, 
1927, second son of Prince Mahidol of 
Songkhla, succeeded to the throne on June 
9, 1946, when his brother, King Ananda 
Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound. He was 
married on April 28, 1950, to Princess 
Kitiyakara; their son, Vajiralongkorn, born 
July 28, 1952, is heir apparent. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Thailand 
is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Under the 1932 constitution, restored after 
the Dec. 1951 coup d’état to replace that 
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of 1949, there is a unicameral Parliament, 
half nominated, half elected. The govern- 
ment is administered by the Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the Parliament. 


The 1937 defense act made military serv- 
ice compulsory for a period of two years 
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between the ages of 18 and 30. The army E 


had about 50,000 men in 1954. There was 
also a militarized police force of about 
40,000 men and a fair-sized air force. The 
navy in 1953 had 1 coast defense ship, 4 


submarines, 4 frigates and escort vessels | 


and other smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Thailand 
control most of the elementary education 
in rural districts. In 1951 there were 364 
government schools, with 81,340 pupils, 
18,581 local public and municipal schools, 
with 2,660,492 pupils, and 1,297 private 
schools, with 267,442 pupils. The 5 insti- 


tutions of higher learning had 10,557 stu- 


dents, Illiteracy was 68.9% in 1937. 


Almost 90 per cent of the population 
work at agriculture. Rice (1953: 7,600,000 
metric tons) is the principal crop, the sta- 
ple food and the leading export. It is the 
basis of Thailand’s whole economy and the 
key to its prosperity. Next most important 
is rubber (exports 1953: 96,830 metric 
Other products include coconuts, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, sesame, sugar cane 
and soybeans. Livestock, poor in quality 
and quantity, is used mainly for hauling. 
Manufacturing is of little importance, ex- 
cept for native handicraft and food proc- 
essing. Domestic business is largely con- 
trolled by Chinese. 


Recent trade statistics are as follows 
(in millions of baht): 


1951* 1952* 1953 
Exports 4,652 5,842 4,773 
Imports 3,713 5,678 6,390 
* Revised. 


Chief exports in 1952 were rice (47%), 
rubber (27%) and tin (10%). Leading cus- 
tomers were the U. S. and Canada (27%), 
Malaya and Singapore (26%) and Japan 
(15%); leading suppliers, the U. S. and 
Canada (20%), Malaya and Singapore 
(15%) and Hong Kong (14%). 

There are good water routes which han- 
dle about 80 per cent of all internal traffic. 
Bangkok, the chief port, 25 miles up the 
Chaupaya River from the Gulf of Siam, 
handies about 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade. Railways under government owner- 
ship total 2,032 miles, and in 1950 there 
were about 3,600 miles of highway. 

The 1953 budget estimated revenue at 
4,150,000,000 baht and expenditure at 
5,248,029,000 baht. 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Thailand, about three-fourths 


‘the size of Texas, supports most of its 
population in the central alluvial plain 
which is drained by the Chaupaya River 
and tributaries. There are small deposits of 
many important minerals, and some pre- 
cious stones. Only tin, gold, tungsten and 
salt are in commercial production. Tin 
output in 1940 was 20,841 tons (10% of the 
world total), but production in 1953 was 
,only 10,124 long tons (tin-in-concentrates) . 


Almost 70 per cent of Thailand’s total 
land area is forested. Teak, the main for- 
est product, covers over one-third of this 
area, chiefly in the northern hill country. 
Other forest products are thingan wood, 
ironwood, ebony, rattan and sticklac. 


Fisheries, both ocean and river, ordi- 
narily rank second to agriculture in prod- 
uct value. 


The climate is monsoonal, but the full 
force of the monsoons is broken by the 
western hills. Rainfall decreases from 
south to north. Humidity is always high, 
but temperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
November-—February cool season. Inland 
temperatures often rise to 100° during the 
hot season. 


Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 


Trieste 


(Free Territory under U. N. protection) 


Area: 293 square miles. 
Population (est. 1953): 383,000 (Italian, 
Bas Slovene and Croat, 10%; others, 
Oj}. 
Density per square mile: 1,307.2. 
Principal city (census 1951): 
271,542. 
Monetary unit: Lira, Yugoslav dinar. 
+ Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
(os 


Languages: 
cial), Croat. 


Focal point of Big Power dispute during 
the 1946 treaty negotiations, the tiny Free 
Territory of Trieste on the northeastern 
Adriatic took existence on Sept. 15, 1947. 
Soviet Russia had backed Yugoslav claims 
for the whole Istrian peninsula, including 
the port of Trieste, an ideal sea outlet for 
Soviet-dominated Danubia. The U. S. and 
Britain opposed these claims. A French 
compromise was adopted which gave Yugo- 
slavia the predominantly Italian cities of 
western Istria, including the Pola naval 
base; from the other predominantly Italian 
parts, consisting of the city and surround- 
ing territory of Trieste, the Free Territory 
was formed under U. N. protection. 


The territory formed part of Austria 
(Trieste from 1382) before World War I, 
and Trieste became the strategic port of 
central Europe and outlet for the trade of 
the Danube basin. By the treaty of Rapallo 


Trieste, 


Italian and Slovene (offi- 
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(Nov. 12, 1920) between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, the territory along with all of Istria 
went to Italy as part of “Italia irredenta.” 
After the German collapse early in May, 
1945, Tito’s Yugoslav ferces occupied the 
territory, determined to unite it with 
Yugeslavia. By an agreement of June 9, 
1945, most of the area (197 sq. mi.) was 
put under temporary Yugoslav administra- 
tion, but a smaller, and by far the more 
densely populated, part (96 sq. mi.), in- 
cluding the city of Trieste, was placed 
under Allied control. 


On March 20, 1948, the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain and France jointly proposed the return 
of Trieste to Italy. Yugoslavia countered 
with an offer to yield Trieste if Italy in 
turn would give up the city of Gorizia, but 
the Italian government refused. 


Turkey (Republic) 


(Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti) 

Area: 296,185 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 22,461,000 
(Turkish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 
1.4%; Yugoslavian, .9%; others, 1.5%).* 

Density per square mile: 75.8. 

President: Celal Bayar. 

Premier: Adnan Menderes. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Istanbul 
(formerly Constantinople), 1,018,468 (chief 
port, commercial center); Izmir (Smyrna), 
362,340 (seaport); Ankara (Angora), 286,- 
781 (capital); Adana, 117,799 (agricultural 
center); Bursa, 100,007 (silk, carpets); Es- 
kisehir, 88,459 (trading center). 

Monetary unit: Turkish pound (£T). 
Languages: Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian. 
2p felisions: Mohammedan, 98.6%; others, 

AN. 


* 1935, by place of birth. 

HISTORY. The Ottoman Turks first ap- 
peared in the early 13th century A.D. Under 
the leadership of their sultans, they 
gradually spread their hegemony over most 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captur- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and storming 
the gates of Vienna in the 17th century. 
At the height of its power, the Empire 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontiers of Poland and from the shores of 
the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at Le- 
panto in 1571 by the Holy League and of 
Turkish forces besieging Vienna in 1683 
portended the decline of Ottoman power, 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pawn 
in Europe’s political maneuvers. Russia 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th cen- 
tury and made herself official protector of 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. As 
@ result of the Russo-Turkish war (1877— 
78), Bulgaria became practically independ- 
ent, and “Rumania and Serbia threw off 
their nominal allegiance to the sultan, Fur- 
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ther defeats were suffered by Turkey in a 


war with Italy (1911-12) and in the Bal- 
kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a revolt 
led by the Young Turks, an organization 
of youthful liberals, had forced the abdi- 
cation of Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1909 and 
established a constitutional regime. 


On Aug. 2, 1914, at the outbreak of 
World War I, a secret alliance was signed 
between Germany and Turkey, whose army 
Was advised by a German military mission, 
and in September the Allies declared war 
on Turkey. Turkish forces successfully de- 
fended the strategic Dardanelles, but Brit- 
ish forces seized Palestine, Mesopotamia 
and Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 1918 
Allied forces held the territory along the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and later 
Greek forces occupied Smyrna and vicinity. 


In 1919 the new Nationalist party, 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, was organized 
to resist the Allied occupation, and in 1920 
a National Assembly elected Mustafa Ke- 
mal president of both the assembly and 
the government. Under his leadership, the 
Nationalist government was recognized by 
foreign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
of Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
withdrawn. The present Turkish bound- 
aries (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ceded to Turkey by France in 1939) were 
fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
and later negotiations. The caliphate and 
sultanate were separated and the sultanate 
abolished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
Turkey formally became a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
Kemal Atatiirk, as its first president. He 
carried out an extensive program of re- 
form, modernization and industrialization. 


The Montreux Convention (1936) gave 
Turkey sole responsibility for the defense 
of the area. On Aug. 7, 1946, Soviet Russia 
proposed in a note to Turkey that defense 
of the Straits be made a joint Turkish- 
Soviet responsibility under a revision of 
the Montreux Convention, but the proposal 
was opposed by both Britain and the U.S., 
as well as by Turkey. 


General Ismet Indénti was elected to suc- 
ceed Kemal Atatiirk on the latter’s death 
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1939, 1943 
and 1946, but was defeated in 1950 and 


—succeeded by Celal Bayar. On Oct. 19, 1939, 


a mutual assistance pact was concluded 
with Britain and France. Turkey followed 
a neutral course during most of World 
War II, but on Feb. 23, 1945, she declared 
war on Germany and Japan, but took 
no active part in the conflict. After 
the abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish non- 
aggression pact in March, 1945, Turkey 
was subjected to Soviet pressure for a 
share in the control of the Dardanelles. 
To assist Turkey in effecting moderniza- 
tion necessary for the preservation of its 
national integrity, the U. S. in 1947 agreed 


to advance $100,000,000, all of which was to 
be used for the armed forces or to a lesser 
extent for economic projects directly re- 
lated to Turkish defense. Turkey has also 
received aid under the European Recovery 
Program, It became a full member ef the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization in 1952. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution, as amended in 1937, defines the 
state as “republican, nationalist, populist, 
étatist, secular, and revolutionary.” The 
president is chosen from the deputies of 
the National Assembly; his term of office is 
identical with the life of each Assembly. 
The 541 members of the Assembly are 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
four years. According to the Turkish con- 
stitution, the Assembly exercises the exec- 
utive power through the president and the 
Council of Ministers (cabinet) which is 
appointed by him. 


The Republican People’s party, which 
had been in power since 1923, was over- 
whelmingly defeated in free elections held 
May 14, 1950, by the Democratic party. The 
latter was retained in office by an even 
wider margin in elections held May 2, 1954, 
in which it won 503 seats in the Assembly. 
Centralization is the basis of the govern- 
mental system. The pre-republic judicial 
system, based on Sunni Moslem law, was 
replaced in 1926 by a new system based on 
the Swiss civil code. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period 
is three years. The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 1939, was about 400,000 in 
1953. 


Large purchases of modern matériel were 
made during World War II, and additional 
armaments were received from the U. S. 
after the war. The air force, under the di- 
rect control of the Turkish General Staff, 
had a strength of about 1,000 planes in 
1950. The navy has 1 battle cruiser, 10 fleet 
destroyers and 10 submarines, in addition 
to smaller craft, including a number of 
former U. S. and British minesweepers. A 
regimental combat team of 5,000 men was 
dispatched to Korea in 1950. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. Elementary education is nomi- 
nally obligatory from 7 to 12. Only 24.2% 
of the whole population could read and 
write in 1945, but 43.2% of those 7 to 16 
were literate in 1950. In 1951-52 there were 
17,428 primary schools with 1,616,626 pupils 
and 494 secondary schools and lycées with 
90,356 pupils. There were 34 institutions of 
higher learning with 27,585 students. The 
Latin alphabet replaced the Arabic script 
in 1928. 


Agriculture and Industry. Agriculture is 
the principal economic activity, engaging 
about 65 per cent of the population. Only 
about 20 per cent of the land is under 
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1953: 122,000 metric tons). Cot- 
: 140,000 metric tons, ginned) is 
rown in the south of Asia Minor while figs 
ne exclusively from the Smyrna region. 
sipal grain crops, with 1953 production 
metric tons, are wheat, 8,134,000; barley, 
00,000; oats, 413,000; and cern, 845,000. 
Tu key is a leading exporter of olive oil; 
the Brusa region and the Ionian coast are 
the principal areas of cultivation. Opium 
joppies are grown in the Smyrna, Malatia 
nd Tokat regions. 


'urkey is rich in livestock. The most 
important animal is the goat, of which 
there were 21,908,000 in 1951, including 
the valuable Angora which thrives on the 
iplands of the plateau. There were also 
(in 1952) 10,396,000 cattle, 25,845,000 
sheep’ and 1,173,000 horses. Total wool 
production in 1952 was 30,000 metric tons, 
an basis. 


Staple industries have been established 
n iron, steel, textiles, paper, glass, sugar 
and cement. In 1953, 216,000 metric tons 
of pig iron and 162,000 tons of steel were 
a ‘produced. A large proportion of the fac- 

tories are government-operated. Istanbul is 
the major industrial area. 


‘Trade. Turkey’s foreign trade was as fol- 
_ lows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


2 1951 1952 1953 
Exports 879.4 1,016.2 1,108.9 
Imports 1,125.8"  1,556.6* — 1,491.1* 


: *Includes military equipment imported under U. 8. 
military assistance program. 

. Principal customers in 1953 were the 
U.S. (23%), western Germany (15%), Italy 
(13%) and Britain (7%). Leading suppliers 
were western Germany (21%), Britain 
(14%), the U. S. (11%) and Italy (7%). 
Chief exports were tobacco (22%), raw 
cotton (20%), wheat (15%) and chrome 
(7%); leading imports, machinery, iron, 
steel, fuel and oil. 


Communications and Finance. In June 
1953, Turkey had a merchant fleet of 255 
vessels (100 tons and over) aggregating 
478,269 gross tons. The length of railways 
(1952) .was 4,718 miles. Highway mileage 
(state and provincial) was 30,583 in 1951. 

Recent public finance data are as fol- 
q lows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 
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y 1952-53* 1953-54¢  1954-55t 
Revenue 2,126 1,960 2,289 
' Expenditure 2,249 2,123 2,288 


* Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


The public debt, consolidated and float- 
ing on December 31, 1953, was £T2,304,- 
297,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Turkey is ‘divided into two 


Rirkey in Barone Sagtined 
about equal to the state of Moaashaltas 
It is hilly country drained by the Marits 
River and its tributaries. Almost all the — 
population is concentrated in and near 
the two important towns, Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople) and Edirne (Adrianople) . Tur- 
key in Asia, or Anatolia, about the size of 
Texas, is roughly a rectangle in shape with 
its short sides on the east and west. Its — 
center is a treeless plateau rimmed by 
mountains. 


Minerals and Forests. Turkey’s rich mineral 
resources are still comparatively unex- 
ploited. Deposits of copper in the large 
field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syrian 
frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,- 
000 tons (1953 output: 23,275 metric tons). 
Turkey is also relatively rich in coal, with 
large deposits in the Eregli region on the 
Pontic coast some 150 miles from Istanbul 
(1953 output: 5,650,000 tons). A virtual 
world monopoly is enjoyed in meerschaum, 
found in the Eskisehir district. Other im- 
portant minerals of Turkey include 
chrome, manganese ore, iron ore, emery 
and antimony. 


Climate. Along the coast from Antioch to 
the Dardanelles the climate is Mediter- 
ranean, with rainy winters and dry sum- 
mers. Thence to the Bosporus it is transi- | 
tional to the type of climate with heavy 
year-round rainfall. Semitropical fruits and 
tea may be grown in the region beyond 
Trebizond on the Black Sea. The western 
plateau has a harsh steppe climate, with 
cold winters, hot summers and scanty rain- 
fall, while the eastern plateau exhibits a 
transition from steppe to alpine climate. Is- 
tanbul has a mean annual temperature of 
57° (maximum 99°, minimum 17°) and 
average yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rain- 
fall occurs approximately one day out of 
three. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 
Area (est.): 8,473,444 square miles* 
(8,173,666 in 1938). 
Population (est. 1952): '207,000,000* 


(170,467,186 by 1939 census) (Great Rus- 
sian, 58. 4%; Ukrainian, 16.6%; Byelorus- 
sian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 2.9%; Tartars, 2.5%; 
Kazakhs, 1.8%; Armenian, Azerbaijani, 
Georgian, each 1.3%; more than 100 others, 
10.8%). 

Density per square mile. 24.4.* 

Chairman of Presidium of Supreme 
Council: Klementi E. Voroshilov. 

Premier: Georgi M. Malenkov. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Moscow, 
4,137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 
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(industrial center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 
846,293 (industrial center, Ukraine); Khar- 
kov, 833,432 (iron and steel, coal); Baku, 
809,347 (oil center, Azerbaijan); Gorki, 
644,116 on and steel); Odessa (1937), 
604,223 (chief Black Sea port); Tashkent, 
585,005 (textiles, tobacco); Tiflis (Tbilisi), 
519,175 (building materials, leather); Ros- 
tov on Don, 510,253 (grain, shipbuilding). 

Monetary unit: Rouble. 

Languages: See Population. 

Religions: Russian Orthodox (predomi- 
nant), Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Lutheran. 


* Including acquisitions since 1939. 


HISTORY. The history of Russia begins 
with the perhaps legendary figure of the 
Viking Rurik, who according to tradition 
came to Russia in A.D. 862 and founded the 
first Russian dynasty in Novgorod. The 
various tribes were united by the spread 
of Christianity in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies; Vladimir “the Saint” was converted 
in 988. During the 11th century the grand 
dukes of Kiev held such centralizing power 
as existed. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by 
the Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smaller dukedoms, out 
of which three large centers emerged— 
Galicia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early 
dukes of Moscow extended their domin- 
ions through their office of tribute collec- 
tor for the Mongols. 


In the late 15th century, Ivan III, the 
reigning duke, acquired the rival king- 
doms of Novgorod and Tver and threw off 
the Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible 
(1533-84), first Muscovite duke to assume 
the title of tsar, is considered to have 
founded the Russian State. He crushed the 
power of rival princes and boyars (great 
land-owners), but Russia remained largely 
medieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
(1682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
nov tsar, Michael (1613-45). Peter effected 
extensive reforms aimed at Westernization, 
and through his defeat of Charles XII of 
Sweden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
he extended Russia’s boundaries to the 
west. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con- 
tinued Peter’s Westernization program and 
also expanded Russian territory, acquiring 
the Crimea and part of Poland. During 
the reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 
poleon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
defeated (1812-13), and new territory was 
gained, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
sarabia (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
nator of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
for a time Europe’s rising liberal move- 
ment. Between the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, a few reforms were intro- 
duced, but the autocratic power of the 
tsars remained unchanged. 


During the reign of Alexander II 
(1855-81), Russia’s borders were pushed to 
the Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, but heavy restric- 
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tions were imposed on the emancipated 
class. Revolutionary strikes following Rus- 
sia’s defeat in the war with Japan forced 
Nicholas II (1894-1917) to grant a repre- 
sentative national body (Duma), elected 
by narrowly limited suffrage. It met for 
the first time in 1906. Nicholas continued 
in his reactionary course, however, and the 
overwhelmingly liberal Duma had little or 
no influence in the running of the govern- 
ment. 

World War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
ness and inefficiency of the tsarist regime, 
although the call of patriotism held the 
poorly equipped army together for a time. 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) in March, 1917, and, following 
the winning over of the Petrograd garri- 
son, the revolution was in full swing. 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate under 
pressure from the Duma and was later 
killed by the revolutionists. A provisional 
government was formed, composed of both 
conservative and radical elements. This 
government, under the successive premier- 
ships of Prince Lvov and Alexander Keren- 
sky, a Menshevik or moderate socialist, 
soon lost ground to the radical or Bolshe- 
vik wing of the Socialist Democratic Labor 
Party. Finally, on Nov. 7, 1917, came the 
Second Revolution, engineered by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky and their small 
but well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was 
turned over the next day to the Congress 
of Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commissars 
with Lenin as premier and Trotsky as for- 
eign minister. The humiliating Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) concluded 
the war with Germany, but civil war and 
intervention by foreign powers prevented 
the new Communist government from 
gaining control of all Russia until 1920. 
A brief war with Poland occurred in 1920, 
but it resulted in Russian defeat and 
withdrawal. 

On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass 
whose constituent parts were changing 
constantly—became the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, which was formed by 
the union of the Russian S.F.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian and Transcauca- 
sian S.S.R.’s. 

The sudden death of Lenin (Jan. 21, 
1924) precipitated an intraparty struggle 
between the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
general secretary of the party, and the op- 
position, led by Trotsky, which favored not 
only swifter socialization at home but fo- 
mentation of revolution abroad. In 1927, 
Trotsky and other opposition leaders were 
expelled from the party and exiled. The 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-32) called for 
gradual, progressive increase in industrial 
and agricultural production. Its collectivi- 
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zation program was opposed by the Ku- 
laks, or wealthier peasants, who were vig- 
orously suppressed. Purges carried eut in 
1936-38 removed many prominent leaders 

of the Revolution and top Russian army 
officers. 4 


Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 
friendship with Germany and antagonism 
toward England and France and then, 

' after Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, by par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations and an 
anti-Fascist program—took another abrupt 

_ turn on Aug. 24, 1939, with the signing of 
a Soviet-German nonaggression pact. Ter- 
ritory seized from Poland (Sept., 1939) be- 
came part of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.’s; that secured from Finland 
at the conclusion of the Finnish war of 
1939-40, part of the Karelian S.S.R. set up 
March 31, 1940; that secured from Ru- 
mania (Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
vina), part of the Moldavian S.S.R. set up 
Aug. 2, 1940; and finally the formerly in- 
dependent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, occupied in June, 1940, were 
absorbed into the U.S.S.R. as the 14th, 
15th and 16th Soviet Republics. The latter 
annexations have not been recognized by 
the United States, Britain, or the majority 
of other nations. 


Immediately following the German at- 
tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 
the State Defense Council headed by Sta- 
lin, who had taken over the post of pre- 
mier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
seized approximately 500,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory, but Soviet forces re- 
sisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
in the Stalingrad area (Nov., 1942—Feb., 
1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 
troops gradually pushed the Nazis back 
and unleashed their final great offensive 
on Jan. 12, 1945. The nonaggression pact 
with Japan (1941) was denounced in April, 
1945, and, following the declaration of war 
on Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet Far East- 
ern forces quickly occupied Manchuria, 
Karafuto and the Kuriles. 


After the war, with its eastern European 
satellites drawn together into a solid bloc 
in opposition to the western democracies, 
the Soviet Union launched a full-scale po- 
litical offensive against the non-Commu- 
nist world, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Efforts to discredit Anglo—U. S. influence 
were initially a failure. The western powers 
countered the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
with a highly effective “air-lift,’” com- 
pleted the unification of western Germany 
and went on to unite western Europe into 
a wall of opposition to Communist aggres- 


sion through the vehicle of the North 
Atlantic Pact. 


Evidence of an atomic explosion in the 
Soviet Union in the summer of 1949 was 
reported by President Truman on Sept. 23, 
1949. 

Stalin died on Mar. 6, 1953. The next 
day Georgi M. Malenkov succeeded him as 
premier. Malenkov’s chief rivals for 
power—L. P. Beria, V. M. Molotov, N. A. 
Bulganin and L. M. Kaganovich—were 
named first deputy premiers. The first 
evidence of the expected intraparty struggle 
for power was revealed by the announce- 
ment on July 10, 1953, of the purging of 
Beria. He was executed on Dec. 23, 1953. 
His demise was accompanied by a rise in 
importance of N. S. Khrushchev, first sec- 
retary of the Communist party. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1936, the Soviet Union is “ta Socialist State 
of Workers and Peasants’ whose highest 
organ is the Supreme Council of the Un- 
ion, which exercises legislative authority. 
It consists of two co-equal Houses—the 
Council of Nationalities, in which each 
constituent republic has 25 representa- 
tives, each autonomous republic 11, each 
autonomous oblast five, and each national 
okrug one (total 638); and the Council of 
the Union, elected on a nationwide basis ° 
with one representative for each 300,000 
of population (total membership 678). All 
representatives are elected for four-year 
terms; the last election was held on Mar. 
14, 1954. Elections amount to a blanket 
endorsement (or rejection) of a single list 
of candidates already nominated by the 
Communist Party, youth organizations, 
collective farms and trade unions. The only 
election in the Western sense of the word 
takes place in the selection of the nominees 
by these groups. All citizens over the age 
of 18 are enfranchised. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Council 
acts as a directive body between the ses- 
sions of the Supreme Council. It has a 
chairman (sometimes referred to as the 
Soviet president), 16 vice chairmen (one 
for each constituent republic), a secretary 
and 24 members, all elected by the Su- 
preme Council. . 


The highest executive and administra- 
tive power is exercised by the Council of 
Ministers (formerly People’s Commissars) 
appointed by the Supreme Council and 
headed by a chairman (premier) and 14 
vice chairmen. It issues decrees and execu- 
tive orders on the basis of laws in opera- 
tion and supervises their execution. The 
administrative machinery is necessarily 
vast and complicated, since it is responsi- 
ble not only for the ordinary administra- 
tive functions of government, but also for 
the operation of enterprises which are 
state-owned. 


The 16 constituent republics of the Un- 
ion are as follows: the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (capital: 


nae) 


Moscow) covering about 80 per cent of the 
total area; the Ukrainian S.S.R. (Kiev); 


Byelorussian S.S.R. (Minsk); Armenian 
S.S.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (Baku); 
Georgian S.S.R. (Tiflis); Turkmen S.S.R. 
(Ashkhabad); Uzbek S.S.R. (Tashkent); 
Tadzhik SS.R. (Stalinabad); Kazakh 
S.S.R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz SSR. 
(Frunze); Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. (Petro- 
zavodsk); Moldavian S.S.R. (Kishinev); 
Lithuanian S.S.R. (Vilnius); Estonian 
S.S.R. (Tallinn) and Latvian S.S.R. (Riga). 


Postwar territorial acquisitions include 

the Carpatho-Ukraine (12,617 sq. mi.) ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia June 2S, 1945, 
incorporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R. as 
Zakarpatskaya Oblast; the Republic of 
Tannu Tuva in central Asia (64,000 sq. 
mi.) incorporated early in 1945 into the 
R.S.F.S.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomous 
Oblast; Karafuto or southern Sakhalin 
(13,935 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Islands 
(3,944 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet troops 
in Aug., 1945, and incorporated into the 
Khabarovsk Krai of the R.S.F.S.R.; the 
northern part of eastern Prussia (about 
7,000 sq. mi.), placed under de facto So- 
viet administration at the Potsdam Con- 
ference and incorporated into R.S.F.S.R. 
as Kaliningrad (formerly Ké6nigsberg) 
Okrug; the Petsamo district of Finland, 
obtained de jure under the 1947 treaty and 
incorporated into the Murmansk Oblast 
of the R.S.F.S.R.; and Poland east of the 
Curzon Line (69,860 sq. mi.), under terms 
of the Soviet-Polish treaty of Aug. 16, 1945, 
incorporated into the Ukrainian and Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R.’s. 
COMMUNIST PARTY. The only political 
party permitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
ion is the All-Union Communist Party, 
which claimed 6,882,145 members in Oct. 
1952. Its organization parallels the entire 
governmental and economic structure of 
the country and guides all important ac- 
tion through instructions from the central 
organs to Party members who occupy most 
of the important political and economic 
positions. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 
ion Party Congress, which meets irregu- 
larly. The Congress elects a Central Com- 
mittee (125 members, 110 alternates), 
which in turn elects (1)-an executive body 
(presidium) with 10 members, (2) a sec- 
retariat headed by a first secretary (N. 
S. Khrushchev) and (3) a Committee of 
Party Control. 


Full members of the presidium of the 
Central Committee in July 1953 were G. M. 
Malenkov, V. M. Molotov, K. E. Voroshilov, 
N. S. Khrushchev, N. A. Bulganin, L. M. 
Kaganovich, A. I. Mikoyan, M. A. Saburov, 
M. G. Pervukhin, (one vacancy); alternates, 
N. M. Shvernik, P. K. Ponomarenko, L. G. 
Melnikov, M. D. Bagirov. 

In Sept., 1947, the Cominform (Com- 
munist Information Bureau), a Soviet- 


dominated organization composed of rep- 
resentatives from nine national Commu- 
nist parties, was created to replace the 
Comintern (dissolved in 1943) as an in- 
strument in the promotion of world-wide 
communism, 


DEFENSE. The land, air and sea forces 
are under control of the Defense Ministry. 
Military service is compulsory; the 
initial training period varies from 2 to 5 
years. The armed forces, which were esti- 
mated to have reached a peak of more 
than 15,000,000 in 1945, numbered approxi- 
mately 4,750,000 men in 1954. The strength 
of the army, including MVD and MGN 
troops (secret police organizations with 
paramilitary formations), was about 3,300,- 
000, organized in more than 200 line divi- 
sions, not all of which were at full strength 
(10,000), with supporting troops. The air 
force had about 750,000 men and 23,000 
planes; the navy, about 700,000 men. More 
than 500,000 troops were stationed outside 
Soviet borders, including 30 divisions in 
eastern Germany. At least 700,000 men 
were estimated to be located in Siberia 
and the Soviet Far East. 


Information about the Red fleet is as 
vague as that about the army and air force. 
In 1954, it was believed to have 3 hbattle- 
ships, 20 cruisers, 3 coast defense ships, 
100 destroyers, 64 frigates and escort ves- 
sels, 370 submarines, and large flotillas of 
coastal and river craft, patrol vessels, mine- 
sweepers and various other small ancillary 
craft. An extensive naval-construction pro- 
gram was made part of the fourth Five- 
Year Plan. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education. The school system through- 
out the country is based upon uniform text 
books and the same syllabus, although a 
number of hours are allowed for native 
language, literature and history in the 
non-Russian schools. All schools are state 
controlled, and compulsory education hbe- 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation is 
being abolished and separate schools es- 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cur- 
riculum stresses military training; the 
girls’, housework. Enrollment in primary 
and secondary schools in 1953 was 37,900,- 
000. Under the Defense Ministry are the 
newly established Suvorov military schools 
for the training of future officers. In 1953, 
887 colleges and institutions of higher 
learning had 1,400,000 students. Literacy 
in Russia was estimated at over 90% in 
1950. 

Agriculture. Formerly an agricultural 
country, the Soviet Union has grown 
since about 1920 into an industrial-agri- 
cultural power, with agriculture making 
great advances at the same time. The total 
area under cultivation was 259,500,000 
acres in 1913, 291,600,000 acres in 1929, and 
391,000,000 acres in 1950. 
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PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CROPS 
(in millions of bushels) 


Grain erate 1949 1950 
Wheat 1,124 1,100 1,100 
Rye 885 950 Peet: 
Barley 425 310 325 
Maize 170 140 at 
Oats 1,165 775 750 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY (millions of head) 

Animal 1933 1947 1953 
Horses 16.6 11.9 15.3 
Cattle 38.4 52.0 56.6 
Sheep and goats 50.2 84.7 109.9 
Pigs 412.1 13.4 28.5 


The Union’s diverse climate permits the 
growing of the most varied crops, ranging 
. from the temperate to the subtropical. 
Under the fourth Five-Year Plan, grain 
production increased to 124,700,000 metric 
tons in 1950 (a 5% increase over the pre- 
War average), sugar beets to 24,300,000 
(14% increase), and raw cotton to 3,750,- 
000 (60% increase). Further increases 
were projected under the fifth Five-Year 
Plan (1951-55), details of which were re- 
vealed in Aug. 1952. 


Industry. Almost all industry in the So- 
viet Union is carried on by organizations 
owned or controlled by the state. About 
80 per cent of the total state industries is 
controlled by 291 large trusts. The indus- 
trialization of the country has been a ma- 
jor objective of its leaders. Completion of 
the first two Five-Year Plans (1928-82, 
1933-37) and of most of the third (1937- 
42) saw a great increase in the volume and 
versatility of Soviet industry. 


The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
with the eastward orientation of industry 
prior to the war, has shifted the balance 
to newly developed regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and the Ukraine. The new regions are 
now the center of Soviet industrial power, 
accounting for almost all magnesium and 
aluminum production, and more than 60 
per cent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
tion. The production of consumers’ goods 
continues to be subordinate to the produc- 
tion of heavy capital equipment. 


Large increases in production were re- 
ported under the fourth Five-Year Plan, 
which ended in 1950. Pig-iron production 
in 1952 was about 25,000,000 metric tons; 
steel production, about 38,000,000 tons. 


The fifth Five-Year Plan projected sub- 
stantial increases by 1955 over 1950 levels, 
including pig iron 76%, steel 62%, rolled 
metal 64%, metallurgical equipment 85%, 
synthetic rubber 82%, tractors 19%, cotton 


textiles 61% and woolen textiles 54%. In 
order to achieve the further development 
of industrial production, state capital in- 
vestment in industry was to be doubled 
as confpared with 1946-50. 


It was officially reported in early 1954 
that during the first three years of the 
plan industrial production had increased 
by 45%. 


Foreign Trade. Soviet foreign trade is 
a state monopoly, and foreign goods are 
purchased in accordance with an over-all 
plan conducted under the supervision of 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connected 
with the Ministry are a number of export- 
import and transport combines. 


No official trade statistics have been 

issued since 1938. Exports were unoffi- 
cially placed at $1,141,000,000 in 1950; 
imports, $1,049,000,000. Chief customers 
were European satellites of the U.S.S.R., 
71.3%; Germany 8.3%; Britain 7.5%; and 
the U. S. 3.5%; leading suppliers, European 
satellites 60.6% and Germany 14.5%. Main 
exports are grain, timber, ore, non-ferrous: 
metals, raw cotton and industrial equip- 
ment; main imports, heavy engineering 
equipment, electrical equipment and pre- 
cision instruments, ships, rubber, tin and 
wool. 
Communications. According to Lloyd’s 
Register of shipping, the merchant marine 
on June 30, 1953, had 1,049 ships (100 
tons and over) aggregating 2,292,330 tons. 
Merchant ship construction was subordi- 
nate to naval construction under the fifth 
Five-Year Plan. The principal ports include 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, Mur- 
mansk and Archangel on the Arctic Ocean 
and White Sea, respectively; Vladivostok 
on the Sea of Japan; and the Black Sea 
ports of Odessa, Sevastopol, Novorossisk 
and Batum. River and canal transport is 
extremely important. In 1950 there were 
about 75,000 miles of navigable rivers and 
canals. 


Railway mileage was estimated in 1950 at 
70,000, of which about a third was double- 
tracked. Highway mileage (1945) totaled 
849,520, but only 7,146 mi. (less than in 
Vermont) were reported as all-weather 
roads in 1949. The fifth Five-Year Plan 
called for a 150% increase in the mileage 
of new railway lines and a 60% increase 
in doubletracking. New construction in 
Siberia and reconstruction in the Baltic 
republics was to be emphasized. 


Air traffic is assuming great importance, 
especially in the central Asiatic portion of 
the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War II, the 
network of air routes covered 69,845 miles; 
in 1950 the estimated length was 109,000 
miles, over which some 2,000,000 passengers 
were carried (300,000 in 1988). Moscow is 
connected with the capitals of all the Un- 
ion republics by daily air service, and there 


are regular services to the Far East and 
Europe. No foreign air routes have been 
allowed to enter the U.S.S.R. 


Finance. Recent financial data are as 
follows, in billions of roubles: 
1951 1952 1953* 
Revenue 468.0 497.7 543.3 
Expenditure 4413 460.2 530.5 
* Budget estimate. 


The budget includes charges for the 
financing of industry, transportation, agri- 
culture and commerce—items which ordi- 
narily are handled through private chan- 
nels in other countries. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The US.S.R. is the largest 
unbroken political unit in the world, oc- 
cupying more than one-seventh of the 
land surface of the globe. The greater part 
of its territory is a vast plain stretching 
from eastern Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 
This plain, relieved only occasionally by 
low mountain ranges (notably the Urals), 
consists of three zones running east and 
west: (1) the frozen marshy tundra of the 
Arctic; (2) the more temperate forest belt; 
and (3) the steppes or prairies to the 
south, which in southern Soviet Asia be- 
come sandy deserts. The topography is 
more varied in the South, particularly in 
the Caucasus between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir moun- 
tain system bordering Afghanistan, Sin- 
kiang and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 
and Kolyma) and great rivers (Amur, 
Yenisei, Lena) also break up the sweep of 
the plain in Siberia. 


Minerals. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
richest country in the world in mineral 
resources, containing deposits of almost 
every known mineral. It ranks among the 
top producing nations in coal, chromite, 
iron ore, petroleum, gold, copper, manga- 
nese and other products. The richest 
mineral region is that of the Ural Moun- 
tains, which lacks only good coking coal. 
Total coal and lignite production in 1953 
was estimated at 320,000,000 metric tons; 
iron ore (1952), perhaps 50,000,000 tons. 
Other production estimates included alu- 
minum (1952) 275,000 short tons; copper 
(1953) 334,500 short tons; lead (1953) 202,- 
000 short tons; platinum (1948) 125,000 oz.; 
tin (1949) 9,000 metric tons; zinc (1953) 
233,500 short tons; gold (1952) 10,000,000 
oz. Petroleum production was estimated 
at 375,000,000 barrels in 1953. Uranium 
deposits are believed to exist in the Soviet 
Union. 


Forests. With a forested area of about 
2,500,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. possesses 
a large proportion of the world’s timber 
reserves. Most of the forested area is in 
Siberia, but there are also valuable stands 
in the Caucasus. Plans were made late in 


1948 for the planting of huge forest belts ° 


60 to 90 mi. wide in the southern steppes _ 
to protect fertile food-producing areas — 
from the dry winds of the central Asian 
and Caspian deserts. ‘ 


Fisheries and Furs. The rivers, lakes 
and surrounding seas (except the Black 
Sea) are rich in fish; the catch averages 
more than 1,500,000 tons annually. The 
acquisition of former Japanese fisheries in 
Karafuto and the Kuriles greatly increased 
output of the Far Eastern fish industry. 
Trapping is an important secondary in-: 
dustry, especially in eastern Siberia. 
Climate. The climate necessarily is var- 
ied, but for the most part is continental. 
In general the climate of the northern 
and central regions is characterized by 
long, cold winters and by summers which 
are shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. Si- 
beria has the coldest winters in the world; 
the January average at Verkhoyansk is 
—59°. In the southern regions the climate 
varies between temperate and subtropical. 
The Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S.S.R.’s 
are largely desert and semi-desert areas. 
In the central belt rainfall is fairly uni- 
form, averaging about 16 inches east of 
the Urals and 20 inches to the west. In 
the tundra to the north it drops to about 
8 inches and to 4 inches in the southern 
regions. 


Average daily low temperature at Mos- 
cow is about 5° (high, 14°) in January, 
which is the coldest month; average daily 
high is 71° during July, which is the 
warmest month. 


Uruguay (Republic) 

(Repdblica Oriental del Uruguay) 

Area: 72,172 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 2,525,000 (pre- 
dominantly of European extraction). 

Density per square mile: 34.9. 

President of Federal Council: 
Martinez Trueba. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Montevideo, 
850,000 (capital); Paysandt, 50,000 (meat 
packing); Salto, 48,000 (cattle raising); 
Mercedes, 33,000 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish, 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY. Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, 
discovered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portu~ 
guese were first to settle it when they 
founded Colonia in 1680. After a long 
struggle, Spain wrested the country from 
Portugal in 1778. Uruguay revolted against 
Spain in 1811, only to be conquered in 
1816-20 by the Portuguese from Brazil. 
Independence was re-asserted with Argen- 
tine help in 1825, and the republic was set 
up in 1830. There followed a long period of 
factional strife between two groups still 
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in existence at the present time—the Blan- 
cos and the Colorados. Andrés Martinez 
Trueba became President of the Federal 
Council effective Mar. 3, 1952. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1934 Constitution, as amended in 1951, the 
executive power is exercised by a Federal 
Council of 9 members, 6 of the majority 
and 3 of the minority party, normally 
popularly elected for 4-year terms. There 
is a bicameral Congress composed of a 
99-member Chamber of Deputies and a 
8l-member Senate elected for 4 years. 
All literate citizens may vote, including 
women, who may also sit in congress. 


Service in the army (1950 strength: 26,- 
000) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and a small air 
force. The navy has a 1,150-ton sloop, a 
surveying vessel and several smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is 35 per cent; 
primary education is compulsory, and all 
education is free. There was in 1950 a 
total of 212,509 pupils in 1,722 public 
schools and 11,948 students in the univer- 
sity at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high per- 
centage of white population includes many 
foreign-born, mostly Italian and Spanish, 
but there are some Brazilian, Argentine 
and French. 


Cattle, sheep, meat and wool dominate 
the Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 
per cent of its grassy land devoted to graz- 
ing, there were in 1951, 23,408,642 sheep 
and 8,665,656 cattle. Wool production in 
1953 was 95,000 short tons, greasy. With 
only about 5 per cent of the land culti- 
vated, a third of this grows wheat, the 
chief crop (1952-53: 426,525 metric tons). 
Other crops are corn, flax for linseed, oats, 
potatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, alfalfa and 
grapes. Wine production in 1953 was about 
19,000,000 U. S. gallons. 


Uruguay slaughters more than two mil- 
lion head of cattle and sheep a year, and 
meat processing is the largest manufac- 
turing industry. There are many modern 
plants for chilling or freezing meat, and 
plants for liquid extract of beef. 


During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade, and most of the increase 
went to the U. S. Recent data are as fol- 
lows (in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 236.3 208.9 269.8 
Imports 315.6 236.6 195.2 


‘In value, wool was the chief export 
(47%) in 1958, followed by beef and mut- 
ton (16%) and manufactures (15%). Chief 
customers were Britain (31%), the U. S. 
(18%) and Germany (7%). The U. S. 
(18%) and Britain (13%) were the princi- 


pal suppliers. Leading imports included 
machinery, vehicles, gasoline, textiles and 
sugar. 

Railway mileage in 1949 totaled 1,874. 
Prior to 1948, 90 per cent was British- 
owned, but in that year the government 
purchased complete interest. Road mileage 
was 26,000 in 1948, of which 3,051 mi. were 
paved. 


The 1953 budget provided for expendi- 
ture of 463,000,000 pesos. The funded 
public debt on Dec. 31, 1952, was 965,000,- 
000 pesos. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Uruguay, 
a low rolling plain in the south and a low 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mile At- 
lantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage on 
the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on the 
Uruguay River, its western boundary. The 
climate is good. Average summer tempera- 
ture in January and February is 71°, and 
average winter temperature in July is 50°. 
Frost is almost unknown. Average rainfall 
is 35 inches, heaviest in the autumn. 


Vatican City State 


(Stato Citta Vaticana) 


Area: 108.7 acres. 

Population (est. 1952): 947 (italian, 
85%; Swiss and others, 15%). 

Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII. 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Languages: Latin, Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


The Vatican City State, sovereign and 
independent, is situated on the Vatican 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber in 
northwest Rome. The area has been inti- 
mately associated with the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the time of 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. From it the 
Pope exercised temporal sway for many 
centuries over a large part of central Italy; 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised an area 
of some 17,000 square miles. During the 
struggle for Italian unification, from 1860 
to 1870, most of this area became part of 
Italy. 


By an Italian law of May 18, 1871, the 
temporal power of the Pope was abro- 
gated, and the territory of the Papacy was 
confined to the Vatican and Lateran pal- 
aces and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo. The 
Popes consistently refused to recognize 
this arrangement, and by the Lateran 
Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929, between the Vati- 
can and the Kingdom of Italy, the exclu- 
sive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction 
of the Holy See over the city of the Vati- 
can was again recognized, thus restoring 
the Pope’s temporal authority over the 
area. Accompanying the treaty were con- 
ventions regulating the position of the 


City-Venezuela 


Catholic Church in Italy and providing for 
reimbursement to the Vatican in final set- 
tlement of the claims of the Holy See 
against Italy for the loss of temporal 
power in 1870-71. 


The Supreme Pontiff is Pius XII (Eu- 
genio Pacelli), born at Rome, March 2, 
1876, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
elected Pope on March 2, 1939. He was 
crowned on March 12. 


The Pope has full legal, executive and 
judicial powers. Executive power over the 
area is in the hands of a_ governor 
appointed by the Pope and exclusively re- 
sponsible to him. 


The College of Cardinals is the Pope’s 
chief advisory body, and upon his death 
the cardinals elect his successor for life. 
The cardinals themselves are created for 
life by the Pope. When complete, the Col- 
lege consists of 70 members. 


The central administration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church throughout the 
world is carried on in the Vatican by 12 
congregations, 3 tribunals and 5 Offices. 


In its diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries, the Vatican is represented by 
the Papal Secretary of State. In 1953 the 
Vatican maintained diplomatic relations 
with 42 states through its papal-nuncios 
(ambassadors) and inter-nuncios (minis- 
ters). Apostolic Delegates, representatives 
without accredited rank, are maintained 
in a number of other countries. 


The Vatican has its own railway station, 
postal facilities, coinage, newspaper, radio 
and television system. In addition to the 
Vatican itself, which includes St. Peter’s 
Square, extraterritorial rights are enjoyed 
in 13 buildings in the city of Rome out- 
side Vatican City. 


Venezuela (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 

Area: 352,143 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 1953): 5,608,534* 
(mestizo, 65%; white, 20%; Negro, 8%; 
Indian, 7%). 

Density per square mile: 15.9* 

President: Col. Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 

Principal cities (census 1950)+: Caracas, 
487,903 (capital); Maracaibo, 232,488 (oil); 
Barquisimeto, 105,080 (coffee, sugar, min- 
ing); Valencia, 88,674 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Bolivar. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Excludes tribal Indians. t+ Provisional. 


HISTORY. Venezuela, a third larger than 
Texas, has a stormy political past and the 
distinction of being the werld’s second 
greatest producer of oil, outranked only 
by the U. S. Simén Bolivar, who led the 
liberation of much of the continent from 
Spain, was born in Caracas. 
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Columbus discovered Venezuela on his 
third voyage in 1498. A subsequent Span- 
ish explorer, for reasons of his own, gave 
the country its mame, meaning “Little 
Venice.” There were no important settle- 
ments until Caracas was founded in 1567. 
With Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was 
one of the first South American colonies 
to revolt against Spain in 1810, but it 
was not until 1821 that independence was 
won. Federated at first with Colombia and 
Ecuador, the country set up a republic in 
1830, and then sank for many decades into 
a condition of revolt, dictatorship and cor- 
ruption. From 1908 to 1935, when he died, 
General Juan Vicente Gémez ruled tyran- 
nically over the nation, picking various 
satellites to alternate with him in the 
presidential palace. 


Dr. Rémulo Betancourt and his party, 
the liberal Acci6én Democratica, won 137 
out of 160 seats in an election held Oct. 
27, 1946, for a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a new constitution. The well-known 
writer, ROmulo Gallegos, easily won the 
presidential election of Dec. 14, 1947, as 
the candidate of Acci6n Democratica. 


On Nov. 24, 1948, the Venezuelan army 
ousted Gallegos and established a military 
junta which was reconstituted on Nov. 27, 
1950. Following elections for a constituent 
assembly on Nov. 30, 1952, the junta pre- 
sented its resignation to the army, which 
named Col. Marcos Pérez Jiménez as pro- 
visional president on Dec. 2, 1952. His selec- 
tion was confirmed by the constituent 
assembly. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Venezuela 
is a union of 20 states, a federal district 
and two territories. Under the 1953 con- 
stitution (Venezuela’s 21st) the Congress 
consists of a 42-member senate elected by 
state legislatures and a 104-member cham- 
ber of deputies elected directly. The presi- 
dent is elected by popular vote for five 
years. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has 1 destroyer, 4 frigates and several 
other smaller craft. There is a small air 
force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy in 1949 was estimated at 60 per 
cent. Primary education between ages of 
7 and 14 is compulsory. In Oct. 1952, 6,404 
primary schools reported 536,212 pupils 
enrelled; secondary and special schools 
numbered 175 with 32,548 students in 
Jan. 1952. There are three universities— 
Los Andes at Mérida, Central University at 
Caracas, and Zulia at Maracaibo. 


Agriculture engages the majority of the 
population, but production has failed to 
keep pace with the food needs of the rap- 
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idly increasing population, The principal 
‘crop is coffee, grown on 60,000 plantations 
on the slopes of the coastal mountains. 
Annual production averages 1,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Exports of cacao in 
1953 were 15,527 metric tons. Other impor- 
tant crops are sugar, tobacco, cotton, corn, 
wheat and tropical fruits. Stockraising, 
which is centered east of Lake Maracaibo, 
and on the llanos, is important. In 1950 
there were 5,359,654 cattle and 1,292,808 
hogs. 

There are few industries, the most im- 
portant being woodworking, cotton textiles 
and tobacco products. Electric power is 
plentiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
way for the beginning of an oil refining 
industry. In 1953, 150,696,000 bbl. of 
crude oil were refined and 2,725,041,000 
cigarettes and 982,309 metric tons of ce- 
ment were produced, 


Oil, most of which is found on the 
- northwest shore of Lake Maracaibo, is by 
far the dominant factor in the economy. It 
accounts for 95 per cent of exports, gives 
the country a big foreign trade balance 
and a treasury surplus. Recent foreign 
trade statistics, in millions of bolivares, 
are as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 
Exports 4,533.7 4,858.4 4,735.6 
Imports 2,150.3 2,420.7 2,475.9 


In 1953 the U. S. supplied 67% of the 
imports, Britain, 8%. Leading imports were 
machinery and equipment, metals and 
manufactures, foodstuffs, beverages and 
textiles. In addition to petroleum (96%), 
the chief exports were iron ore, coffee and 
cacao. Most of the oil goes to the U. S. via 
the islands of Curacao and Aruba, refining 
centers in the West Indies. . 


Highways include 3,829 miles for all- 
weather use, and 1,600 miles of unim- 
proved road. Railway mileage is approxi- 
mately 760. It consists largely of uncon- 
nected short lines. 


The 1953-54 budget was balanced ini- 
tially at 2,362,680,000 bolivares. There is 
no foreign debt. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. An unusual setting of mountain 
systems breaks Venezuela into four distinct 
areas: (1) the Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the 
mountainous region in the north and 
northwest; (3) the Orinoco basin with the 
llanos (vast grass-covered plains) on its 
northern border and great forest areas in 
the south and southeast; (4) the Guiana 
highland, south of the Orinoco, accounting 
for nearly half the national territory. About 
80 per cent of Venezuela is drained by the 
Orinoco and its 400 tributaries. 


Oil production increased from 116,000,- 
000 barrels in 1931 to 644,210,620 barrels 
in 1953 (1952: 660,215,000 barrels). In 


addition to oil, Venezuela has gold mines 
in the region southwest of the Orinoco 
delta. Output in 1953 was 27,295 troy 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite, coal, 
copper, tin, asbestos and asphalt. Diamond 
production in 1953 was 84,790 carats. A 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp. began 
the mining of iron ore in the El Pao area 
south of the Orinoco river in 1950, while 
a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary is exploit- 
ing a rich “iron mountain” south of Ciudad 
Bolivar on the Orinoco. Production of 
iron ore in 1953 totaled 2,296,401 met- 
ric tons. 


The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
except where modified by altitude; it ap- 
proaches the mild temperate in the higher 
western mountains. Most rainfall occurs 
between April and October, and the rest 
of the year is dry. At La Guaira, the mean 
annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 70°, 
at Cumana, 83°. 


Yemen (Kingdom) 

Area: c. 31,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1953): 4,500,000. 

Density per square mile: c. 145.2. 

King: Sayf al-Islam Ahmad ibn Yahya. 

Principal cities (est.): Hodeida, 30,000 
(chief port); Sana, 25,000 (capital); Taiz, 
12,000 (seat of government). 

Monetary unit: Maria Theresa dollar 
(riyal). 

Language: Arabic. 

Religion: Moslem. 


The history of Yemen, in the southwest 
Arabian peninsula fronting the Red Sea, 
dates back to the Minaean kingdom (1,200- 
650 B.c.). It accepted Islam in 628 A.D. 
and in the 10th century came under the 
control of the Rassite dynasty of the Zaidi 
sect, which still rules. The Turks occu- 
pied the area from 1538 to 1630 and from 
1849 to 1918. Its sovereign status was 
confirmed by treaties signed with Saudi 
Arabia and Britain in 1934. Yemen was ad- 
mitted to the U. N. in 1947. 


Yemen is an absolute monarchy. The 
present ruler came to the throne in 1948, 
after insurgents murdered his father. 
Nearly all the population of the country is 
settled and nomadism prevails only in the 
lowlands. 


Unike most of Arabia, the Yemeni high- 
lands are well adapted to agriculture; they 
produce grain, fruit, vegetables and Mocha 
coffee. Stock raising flourishes, particu- 
larly in the lowlands. Exports include 
coffee and hides. 


The narrow coastal plain rises sharply 
to a maritime range and central plateau 
(highest point, 12,336 ft.). Winter tem- 
peratures in the highlands fall below 40° F. 
and summers are cool. 


Yugoslavia (Republic) 


(Federationa Narodna Republika 
Jugoslavija) 

Area: 99,181 square miles. 

Population (census 1953)*: 16,927,275 
(1931: Serbian, 46% ; Croat, 28.5% ; Slovene, 
8.5%; German, 3.6%; others [Magyar, Al- 
banian, Rumanian, Czech], 13.4%). 

Density per square mile: 170.7. 

President: Josip Broz (Tito). 

Principal cities (census 1953)*: Belgrade 
(Beograd), 469,988 (capital); Zagreb, 350,- 
452 (Croat commercial center); Ljubljana, 
138,211 (Slovenian industrial center); 
Sarajevo, 135,657 (Bosnian manufacturing 
center); Skopje, 121,551 (capital, Macedo- 
nia); Subotica, 115,402 icany 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Lang es: Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Mace- 
donian (all official). 

Religions (est. 1952): Greek Orthodox, 
49.6%; Roman Catholic, 36.8%; Moslem, 
12.5%; others, 1.1%. 


* Provisional returns. 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 out 
of some of Europe’s oldest trouble spots in 
the Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
history of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War II as a Russian satellite. World 
amazement, however, followed an attack 
made June 28, 1948, by the Soviet-domi- 
nated Cominform on Marshal Tito and the 
Yugoslav Communist party for inspiring a 
“hateful” policy against the Soviet Union 
and retreating from the Communist line 
in foreign and domestic policies. Unlike 
other officials similarly attacked by Soviet 
organs in the past, Tito denounced the 
Cominform’s action and still continued in 
full power despite further repeated attacks 
on him by the Cominform and members of 
the Soviet east European bloc. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1949, the Soviet Union denounced 
its 1945 treaty of friendship with Yugo- 
slavia. 


The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
gro, and the following: Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, formerly administered jointly by 
Austria and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, 
which had had limited autonomy under 
Hungary; and Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
formerly administered by Austria. 


Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serbia, 
became the first king of the new country 
on Aug. 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one 
because the Croats, under Dr. Stephen 
Radic, unceasingly sought autonomy. Fi- 
nally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
Marseille in October 1934, and since his 
son Peter was a minor, a regency was set 
up under Prince Paul, the new king’s 
uncle. 


After pursuing an increasingly pro-Axis 
policy under the regent, Yugoslavia signed 


the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; this 
caused the overthrow of the government 
two days later. On April 6 the country was 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily oc- 
cupied. While the king and government 
fied to the Near East and later to London, 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupation 
zones. Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. 


Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovic, who 
supported the» monarchy; and the Parti- 
sans under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought not only the Germans, but also 
each other. In November 1948, Tito estab- 
lished an Executive National Committee of 
Liberation to act as a provisional govern- 
ment, thus repudiating King Peter, who 
was in exile. 


In the elections of Nov. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the bal- 
loting. Convening on Nov. 29, the new As- 
sembly abolished the monarchy and set up 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Tito was prime minister, and his govern- 
ment won recognition from Britain and 
the United States. 


The Tito government embarked upon an 
internal policy of ruthless oppression and 
elimination of opposition factions, includ- 
ing the summary trial and execution of 
Mikhailovié in 1946. In April, 1947, it ini- 
tiated a five-year plan aimed at improve- 
ment of agriculture and heavy expansion 
of industry. 


Externally the government pursued, un- 
til 1948, its uncompromising support of 
Moscow, as manifested by Yugoslav aid to 
anti-government Greek guerrillas, which 
had led to a U. N. inquiry in 1947. Soviet 
support enabled the nation to secure most 
of Italian Istria under the 1947 peace 
treaty, but efforts to secure sovereignty 
over the key port of Trieste were unsuc- 
cessful. 


Tito was elected president under the 
new constitution on Jan. 14, 1953. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1953 constitution Yugoslavia is a federal 
republic composed of six units—Serbia 
(which includes the autonomous province 
of Vojovdina and the autonomous region 
of Kosovo-Metohija), Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia and Mon- 
tenegro. Executive power is vested in the 
federal executive council of 30 to 45 mem- 
bers elected by and from the federal assem- 
bly, and presided over by the president of 
the republic, who is elected by and is re- 
sponsible to the federal assembly. The 
assembly consists of (1) a federal council 
of 352 members, most of whom are popu- 


larly elected and (2) a council of producers, 
elected by organized producing citizens in 
agriculture, industry and the crafts. Actual 
administration is carried on by 5 state 
_ secretaries responsible to the executive 
council. Actual control of the country re- 
mains with the Yugoslav Communist party, 
; which had 779,382 members on June 30, 

1952. 


The army, based upon the National Lib- 
eration Army and partisan detachments 
which at one time had a strength of about 
800,000, was unofficially estimated to num- 
ber from 500,000 to 600,000 in 1951, includ- 
ing police forces. Equipment generally is 
poor. The air force had about 600 planes 
in 1950. The navy was believed to include 
3 submarines and 4 escort vessels on Jan. 
1, 1953. It received several small ships 
from the Italian fleet in 1948. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education on the elementary level is com- 
pulsory and free. Illiteracy was 24.8% in 
1948. In 1951-52, there were 13,647 ele- 
mentary schools with 1,454,177 pupils, 
1,846 secondary schools with 489,949 pu- 
pils and 1,225 technical schools with 172,- 
911 students. The various universities 
and technical colleges had a total enroll- 
ment of 55,046 students. 


Agriculture occupies about 80 per cent 
of the population. The principal crops are 
corn, wheat, sugar beets, hemp, hops, 
opium (in Macedonia) and _ tobacco 
(chiefly in Macedonia and Herzegovina). 
Crop figures in 1952 were as follows, in 


metric tons: wheat, 2,274,400; maize, 
1,470,100; sugar beets, 1,160,000;  to- 
bacco, 14,800; potatoes, 1,136,000; flax, 


10,000. Excellent wines are produced in 
Dalmatia and Herzegovina and along the 
Danube (production 1952: 80,000,000 U. 8S. 
gallons). 


In 1952 there were 4,804,000 cattle, 10,- 
518,000 sheep and 3,990,000 hogs. Wool pro- 
duction in 1952 was about 17,000 metric 
tons. 


Manufactures are limited for the most 
part to consumers’ goods. Legislation 
passed Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private 
economic enterprises, public works and in- 
dustries in 42 branches of the national 
economy including mining, metallurgy, 
and all industries which process natural 
products. 


Yugoslavia has only limited access to 
ports on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range with 


railways and highways. Waterways, espe- 
cially the Danube, are important. The mer- 
chant marine in 1952 totaled 126 vessels 
(of over 100 tons) with a gross tonnage 
of 246,392. Railway mileage in 1949 was 
7,223; highway mileage in 1950 was 30,184. 


Recent trade data are as follows (in 
billions of dinars): 


1951 1952* 1953* 
Exports 9.18 73.96 55.79 
sg apts id 19.54 111.92 118.59 


The dinar was devalued Jan. 1, 1952, t Including 
Sines in aid. 

Chief exports in 1952 were maize (22%), 
sawn timber (9%) and refined lead (8%). 
Leading customers were western Germany 
(24%), the U.S. (15%) and Britain (14%); 
leading suppliers, western Germany (20%), 
the U. S. (19%) and Italy (8%). Chief 
imports were wheat and flour (17%), cotton 
(6%) and coke (4%). Imports in aid 
totaled 30,492,373,000 dinars for the year 
1952. 


The 1952 budget (computed at free mar- 
ket prices as opposed to fixed prices used 
in prior years) balanced revenue and ex- 
penditure at 341,559,600,000 dinars. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. About half of Yugoslavia is 
mountainous. In the north, the Dinaric 
Alps rise abruptly from the sea and pro- 
gress eastward as a barren limestone pla- 
teau called the Karst. Montenegro is a 
jumbled mass of mountains, containing 
also some grassy slopes and fertile river 
valleys. Southern Serbia, too, is mountain- 
ous. A rich plain in the north and north- 
east, drained by the.Danube, is the most 
fertile area of the country. The Danube 
and tributaries—the Drava, Sava and Mo- 
rava—in the northeast are the principal 
rivers. 


Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ principal 
mineral producer. Production in 1952 was 
as follows, in metric tons: coal, 7,853,000; 
lignite, 4,245,000; blister copper, 32,019; 
iron ore, 676,000; chrome (concentrates), 
25,827; bauxite, 577,200; manganese ore, 
12,687; refined lead, 67,180; raw zinc, 14,- 
463; silver, 257,000 oz, Uranium deposits 
have been reported. 

On the Adriatic, Yugoslavia’s climate is 
mild and Mediterranean, but in the in- 
terior the winters are cold and the sum- 
mers hot. January temperatures in Bel- 
grade average about 30°, and summer tem- 
peratures are usually in the 70°s, Rainfall 
is heaviest throughout the country from 
October to January. 


A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD of 1954. 


:, Gambia River 
vf Sahara Desert 


Zambezi River 
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_ Victoria Falls 
Lake Tanganyika 
Congo River 


_ Punjab (India) 
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Japan 
Arabia 
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Mongolia 
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Scotia (?) 
West Indies 


4 North America 

Pacific Ocean 
Florida 
Mexico 


St. Lawrence River 


Southwest U. S. 
Colorado River 
Mississippi River 
Frobisher Bay 
Maine Coast 
Jamestown, Va. 
Hudson River 


Baffin Bay 
Lake Michigan 
Arkansas River 


Mississippi River 
Bering Strait 
Alaskan Coast 
Mackenzie River 
(Canada) 
Northwest U. S. 
Northeast Passage 
(Arctic Ocean) 
‘Greenland 
Northwest Passage 


- 


Hudson Bay (Canada) 


: Mouth ieacenepl 


Doubled 


Explored Mungo Park, Scottish explorer 
Crossed Denham and Clapperton, 
English explorers | 
Discovered * Livingstone, Scottish explorer 
Explored Barth, German explorer 
Discovered Livingstone 1855. 
Discovered Burton and Speke, British explorers es 
Traced Stanley, British explorer 
Asia 
Visited Alexander the Great c. 
Visited Marco Polo, Italian traveler c.A.D.1272 — 
Visited Odoric, Italian monk c.1325 
Explored Conti, Italian adventurer c. 1440. 
Visited by Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 1498" 4 
Cape route navigator 
Visited St. Francis Xavier of Spain 1549 
Explored Niebuhr, German explorer 1762 — 
Explored Richthofen, German scientist 1868 Me 
Explored Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 1870-73 
Explored Hedin, Swedish scientist 1890-1908 
Europe , 
Visited Pytheas of Massilia (Marseille) C, 325 B.C. - 
Rounded Ottar, Norwegian explorer C.A.D.870 
Colonized Norwegian noblemen c. 890-900 
North America : 
Colonized Eric the Red, Norwegian C.A.D.985 — 
navigator 
Discovered Leif Ericsson, Norwegian 1000 
explorer 
Discovered Christopher Columbus, Italian 1492 
navigator 
Coast discovered John Cabot, for British 1497 
Discovered Balboa, Spanish explorer 1513 
Explored Ponce de Leon, Spanish explorer 1513593 
Conquered Cortez, Spanish adventurer 1519 
Discovered Cartier, French navigator 1534 
Explored Coronado, Spanish explorer 1540-42 
Discovered Alarcén, Spanish explorer 1540 
Discovered Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 1541 
Discovered Frobisher, English seaman 1576 
Explored Champlain, French explorer 1604 
Settled Smith, English colonist 1607 
Explored Hudson, English navigator 1609 
Discovered Hudsen 1610 
Discovered Baffin, English navigator 1616 , 
Navigated Nicolet, French explorer 1634 ; 
Discovered Marquette and Joliet, French 1673 a 
explorers ; 
Explored LaSalle, French explorer 1682 nf 
Discovered Bering, Danish explorer 1728 - 
Sighted Gvosdeff, Russian sailor 1731 
Discovered Mackenzie, Scottish-Canadian 1789 
explorer : 
Explored Lewis and Clark 1804-06 
Navigated Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 1879 
Explored Peary, American explorer 1892 
Navigated Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 1906 


‘Hanno, Peeticeielan seaman. 


Cao, Portuguese navigator c.a 
Bartholomeu ‘Diaz, Portuguese 
Navigator 
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South America 


ountry or place Event Explorer or discoverer Date 
Peititent i Visited Columbus, Italian navigator 1498 
Brazil Discovered Cabral, Portuguese explorer 1500 
Peru Conquered Pizarro, Spanish explorer 1532-33 
Amazon River Explored Orellana, Spanish explorer 1541 
Cape Horn Discovered Schouten, Dutch navigator 1615 
Oceania 
New Guinea Visited Menezes, Portuguese explorer 1526 
Australia Visited Jansz, Dutch explorer 1606 
Tasmania Visited Tasman, Dutch navigator 1642 
Australia Explored Sturt, English explorer 1828 
' Australia Explored Burke and Wills, Australian explorers 1861 
Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous 

- Ocean exploration Expedition Magellan’s ships circumnavigated 
the globe 1519-22 
' Spitsbergen Visited Barents, Dutch navigator 1596 

(Arctic Europe) 

_ Antarctic Circle Crossed Cook, English navigator 1773 

Antarctica Discovered Palmer, U S. explorer (archipelago) 

and 

Bellingshausen, Russian navigator 
(mainland) 1820-21 
Antarctica Explored Wilkes, American explorer 1840 
North Pole Discovered Peary, American explorer 1909 
' South Pole Discovered Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 1911 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 


A group of three pyramids, Khufu, 
Khafra and Menkaura at Giza, outside 
modern Cairo, is often called the first 


_ wonder of the world; it is also the oldest 


and only surviving “wonder.” The largest 
pyramid, built by Khufu (Cheops), had an 
original estimated height of 482 ft. (now 


_ approximately 450 ft.). The exact date of 


its construction is unknown and has been 
estimated as early as 4700 B.c. but is prob- 
ably closer to 2900 B.c. 


HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 


Often listed as the second wonder, these 
gardens were supposedly built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar abeut 600 B.c. to please his 
queen, Amuhia. They are also associated 
with the mythical Assyrian Queen, Semir- 
amis. Archeologists surmise that the gar- 
dens were laid out atop a vaulted building, 
with provisions for raising water. The ter- 
races were said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. 

The Walls of Babylon, also built by 
Nebuchadnezzar, are sometimes referred to 


as the second (or the seventh) wonder 
instead of the Hanging Gardens. 


, STATUE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) 


AT OLYMPIA 


The work of Phidias (5th century B.c.), 
this colossal figure in gold and ivory was 
reputedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is lost, 
except for reproductions on coins. 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) 
AT EPHESUS 


A beautiful structure, begun about 350 
B.c. in honor of a non-Hellenic goddess 
who later became identified with the Greek 
goddess of the same name. The temple, 
with Ionic columns 60 feet high, was de- 
stroyed by invading Goths A.D. 262. 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 


This famous monument was erected by 
Queen Artemisia in memory of her hus- 
band, King Mausolus of Caria in Asia Mi- 
nor, who died in 353 B.c. Some remains of 
the structure are in the British Museum. 
This shrine is the source of the modern 
word ‘‘mausoleum.” 


COLOSSUS AT RHODES 


This bronze statue of Helios (Apollo), 
about 105 ft. high, was the work of the 
sculptor Chares, who reputedly labored 
for 12 years before completing it in 280 
B.C. It was destroyed during an earthquake 
in 224 B.c. 


PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 


The seventh wonder was the Pharos 
(lighthouse) of Alexandria, built by Sos- 
tratus of Cnidus during the 3rd century 
B.c. on the island of Pharos off the coast 
of Egypt. It was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the 13th century, 
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Rainier 

Longs 

Colima 

Shasta 

Pikes Peak 
Finsteraarhorn 
Gannett Peak 
Mauna Loa 
Jungfrau 
Cameroon 
Erebus 
Robson 
Fujiyama (Fujisan) 
Cook 

Hood 


ioe | Karakoram 


Himalayas a > oe 
Himalayas ? Tibet-Nep 
Himalayas Nepal 

Himalayas Tibet 

Hindu Kush Pakistan 

Pamirs Sinkiang 

Kunlun Sinkiang 

Andes Argentina 

Andes Argentina 

Andes Argentina-Chile 
Andes Peru 

Andes Argentina-Chile 
Himalayas Tibet - 
Andes Argentina 

Andes Argentina-Chile 
Andes Bolivia 

Andes Ecuador 

Alaska Alaska 

St. Elias Canada (Yukon Territory) 
Faatagice tei Tanganyika 
Andes Ecuador 

Andes Ecuador 

Andes Peru 

Sierra Madre Oriental Mexico 

Caucasus U.S.S.R. 

St. Elias Alaska-Canada 
Andes Peru 

Cordillera de Andahuac Mexico 

Andes Bolivia 

Cordillera de Andhuac Mexico 

Andes Colombia 
Caucasus U.S.S.R. 

Pile ches exe Kenya 
Ruwenzori Belgian Congo-Uganda 
Caucasus U.S.S.R. 

Wrangell Alaska 
Kamchatka U.S.S.R. 

Elburz Tran 

Alps France 

exits: og Antarctica 

St. Elias Alaska 

Simen Ethiopia 

Seat ME HE Fok Antarctica 

Alps Switzerland-Italy 
Sierra Nevada California 
Rockies Colorado 

Rockies Colorado 
Cascades Washington 
Rockies Colorado 

Sierra Madre Occidental Mexico 

Sierra Nevada California 
Rockies Colorado 

Alps Switzerland 
Rockies Wyoming 

3 SR eRe te, Hawaii 

Alps Switzerland 

ere Laie British Cameroons 
Be are Antarctica 
Rockies British Columbia 


Southern Alps 
Cascades 


Japan 


South Island, New Zealand 


Oregon 


Large Islands of the World 


Island and status Location Pr 
GREENLAND (Danish territory) North Atlantic 839,782 
NEW GUINEA (Under Dutch crown, west Southwest Pacific 312,329 
part; U. N. trust territory under Aus- 
tralian administration, northeast part; 
Australian territory, southeast part) 
BORNEO (United States of Indonesia, south South China Sea 290,012 
part; British protectorate and colonies, - 
north part) 
MADAGASCAR (French overseas territory) Off southeast coast of Africa 228,589 
BAFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) Arctic 201,600 
SUMATRA (United States of Indonesia) Northeast Indian Ocean 163,145 
HONSHU (Japanese home island) Sea of Japan—Pacific 91,278 
GREAT BRITAIN (Eng., Scotland, Wales) Off coast of northwest Europe 88,133 
VICTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) Arctic 80,450 
ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) Arctic Ocean 75,024 
CELEBES (United States of Indonesia) Southwest Pacific 69,255 
SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND South Pacific 58,093 
JAVA (United States of Indonesia) Northeast Indian Ocean 48,504 
NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND South Pacific 44,281 
NEWFOUNDLAND (Canadian province) North Atlantic 42,734 
CUBA (Republic) Caribbean Sea 42,350 
LUZON Philippine Islands 40,814 
ICELAND (Republic) North Atlantic 39,688 
MINDANAO Philippine Islands 36,906 
HOKKAIDO (Japanese home island) Sea of Japan—Pacific 34,084 
IRELAND (Ireland, republic, south part; West of Great Britain 31,840 
Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 
HISPANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east Caribbean Sea 30,075 
part; Haitian republic, west part) 
TASMANIA (Australian state) South of Australia 26,215 
BANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) Arctic 25,992 
CEYLON (Member of Commonwealth of Indian Ocean 25,332 
Nations) 
SAKHALIN (U.S.S.R.) North of Japan 24,560 
DEVON (Canada, Northwest Territories) Arctic 20,484 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO (East part to Argen- Southern tip of South America 18,530 
tina; west part to Chile) 
MELVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) Arctic 16,164 
SOUTHAMPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) Hudson Bay 16,114 


* Including Black Sea and Sea of Azoy. 


section. 


Oceans and Seas 


Average Greatest 

Area, depth, known 

Name sq. mi. feet depth, ft. 

Pacific Ocean 63,801,700 14,048 34,440 
Atlantic Ocean 31,830,800 12,880 30,246 
Indian Ocean 28,356,300 13,002 22,968 
Arctic Ocean 5,440,200 3,953 17,850 
_ Mediterranean Sea* 1,145,100 4,688 15,564 
“ Caribbean Sea 1,049,500 8,685 22,788 
South China Sea 895,400 5,419 18,090 
Bering Sea 875,800 4,714 13,422 
Gulf of Mexico 618,200 4,874 12,744 
Okhotsk Sea 589,800 2,749 11,400 
East China Sea 482,300 617 9,126 
Hudson Bay 475,800 420 g00 
Sea of Japan 389,100 4,429 12,276 
Andaman Sea 308,000 2,854 12,392 
North Sea 222,100 308 2,165 
Red Sea 169,100 1,611 7,254 
Baltic Sea 163,000 180 1,380 


Place of 
greatest known depth 


Off Mindanao 

Off Puerto Rico 

Off Sumatra-Java 

T1oe 45% Be 75° SW 
Off Cape Matapan, Greece 
Off Cayman Islands 
West of Luzon 

Off Buldir Island 
Sigsbee Deep 

146° 10’ E.; 46° 50’ N. 
25° 166 N.; 125° E. 
Near entrance 

Central Basin 

Off Car Nicobar Island 
Skagerrak 

Off Port Sudan 

Off Gottland 


NOTE: For Caspian Sea, see Large Lakes of World elsewhere in this 


; Famous Waterfalls of the World 


, Waterfall 
Angel 
~Cuquenan, or Kukenaam 


Sutherland 

(Tugela 

Ribbon (Yosemite) 
Upper Yosemite 


Gavarnie 


Takkakaw 
Widow’s Tears (Yosemite) 
Staubbach 


Trummelbach ~ 
Middle Cascade (Yosemite) 
Multnomah 


Vettisfos 
King Edward VII 
Gersoppa 
Kaieteur 
Kalambo 


Fairy (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Maradalsfos 


Skykkjefos 


‘Terni 
Maletsunyane (Le Bihan) 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite) 


Nevada (Yosemite) 
Voringfos 
Skjaeggedalsfos 
Marina 


Tequendama 
King George’s 


Herval Cascades 
Guayra 
Illilouette (Yosemite) 


Granite (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Splendor of Sun 

Victoria 

Comet (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Lower Yosemite 

Vernal (Yosemite) 
Virginia 


Lower Yellowstone 

Grand 

Sluiskin (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Snoqualmie 

Seven Falls 

Tallulah 

Shoshone 

Narada (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Niagara 

Tower (Yellowstone) 


Location 
Venezuela 
Venezuela-British 

Guiana 
South Island, N. Z. 
Natal, South Africa 
California 
California 


Southwestern 
France 

British Columbia 

California 

Switzerland . 


Switzerland 
California 
Oregon 


Norway 
British Guiana 
India 
British Guiana 
Tanganyika- 
N. Rhodesia 
Washington 
Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California 
Norway 

Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 

Brazil 

Paraguay-Brazil 

California 


Washington 

Nikko, Japan 

Southern Rhodesia 

Washington 

California 

California 

Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada 

Wyoming 

Labrador, Canada 

Washington 

Washington 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Washington 

New York-Ontario 

Wyoming 


River Height, feet 
Tributary of Caroni 3,300 
Cuquenan 2,000 
Arthur 1,904 
Tugela 1,800 
Creek, flowing into Yosemite 1,612 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 

Merced 1,430 
Gave de Pau 1,385 
Tributary of Yoho 1,200 
Tributary of Merced 1,170 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen 

valley ) 980 
Trummelbach (Lauterbrun- 

nen) 950 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 

Merced 910 
Multnomah Creek, tributary 

of Columbia 850 
Morkedéla 850 
Courantyne 840 
Sharavati 830 
Pataro 741 
ae a 705 
Stevens Creek 700 
Stream fiowing into Ejkis- 

dalsvand (lake) 650 
In Skykkjedal (valley) of In- 

ner Hardanger Fiord 650 
Velino, tributary of Nera 650 
Maletsunyane 630 
Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 

of Merced 620 
Merced 594 
Bjoreia 535 
Tyssaa 525 
Tributary of Kuribrong, a 

tributary of the Pataro 500 
Bogota 450 
Orange 450 
ws ee 400 
Parana 374 
Tllilouette Creek, tributary of 

Merced 370 
Granite Creek 350 
ors. Sa 350 
Zambezi 343 
Van Trump Creek 320 
Yosemite Creek 320 
Merced 317 
South Nahanni, tributary of 

Mackenzie 315 
Yellowstone 308 
Hamilton 302 
Paradise 300 
Snoqualmie 270 
Fae 5s eee 266 
Tallulah 251 
Snake 195 
Paradise 168 
Niagara 167 


Tower Creek, tributary of 
Yellowstone 


! 


- Nefud (Red Desert) 


Gobi (Shamo or “‘Des- 

_ ert of Sand”) 

Great Arabian........ 
Syrian (El Hamad) 


a 
weorhent California from San Gor- 
gonio Pass to Gulf of California 


Southeast of Caspian Sea in Iran... 
Northeast of Kerman in Iran....... 
Covers most of Mongolia.......... 


Southeast of Nefud............... 
South portion of Nejd............. 
Western portion of Australia....... 


(Includes: Great Sandy; Gibson; Great Victoria; Arunta.) 


Great Salt Lake...... 
INCE hy SR eae 
Kara Kum (Desert of 


- Khiva or “Black 
Sands’’) 


SeaKizil/ KOM. so....... 


Painted Desert....... 
MIAN ALAS ears oe ase cece « 


Gestation, Incubation and Longevity of Certain Animals 


West of Great Salt Lake to Nevada- 
Utah line. 

South Africa between the Orange 
and Zambezi Rivers 

Southwest Turkestan south of Lake 
Aral 


Central Turkestan southeast of Lake 
Aral 

North of Colorado Desert and south 
of Death Valley in southeast Cali- 
fornia 

Northeast Arizona................ 

Northern states of Africa to about 
15° N. Lat. and from Red Sea to 
the Atlantic Ocean 


East portion of the Sahara west of 
Nile 

From Red Sea to great west bend of 
the Nile 

S. Central Sinkiang in Tarim Basin 

Chiefly Rajputana, India........... 


wide ‘or about 1,000 sq. mi. 
200 mi. long and a maximum 
width of 50 mi.............. 


800 by 400 mi., or at least 
300,000 sq. mi. 
ES0Gimislongee ee cece 


About one-half the continent 
$0 by SOumigaet octet ccc 
400 by 600 mi., or about 120,000 


CT Bal | Bie, ae aS Ret sate ts 


LD Wl. WIAD erat eee og ara heee 

3,200 mi. greatest length along 
20° N. Lat.; width varies from 
800 to 1,400 mi. Area over 
3,500,000 sq. mi. 

More than 500,000 sq. mi...... 


ZOGIMI MONS? Me eb rs ce os once 
About 300 mi. by 380 mi....... 


Source: T. Donald Carter, American Museum of Natural History. 


160 near Lake Aral te 0 
2,000 in southeast ‘ 
2,000 ; 


average elevation of 
1,400-1,600 


cry 


About 500 


——__—— 


Gestation and Longevity, Gestation and Longevity, 
incubation, in years incubation, in years 
in days (record in days (record 
Animal (average) exceptions) Animal (average) exceptions) 
INSS HE wa Sees eee eons 365-385 18-20 (46) Horse: . 2+ cae .seeresss. 304-360 (335) 20-25 (50++) 
BBA lponmceip seta tases 180-240* 15-20 (34) Kangaroo nue sere: 3. c. 39 10-12 (16) 
BGaVGtanercccnc tas als. 94-128 10-15 (20) ioneeemetemaccass.: 105-111 10 (29) 
(CHG aa eor- ce aaeeeeeee 52-63 10-12 (21) Maret partite cca one 307-419 (336) 20 (45-++) 
GhickeNnceee..s o2 soe sa. 21 7-8 (14) Monkeya......2.--- 149-179* (164) 12-15* (29) 
(Gy PRoer atten nel toes c. 280 9-12 (25) Mouser. ther eseeee 19-31* 1-3 (4) 
AY Tiek Rice oe are 140-246* 10-15 (26) Parakeet (Budgeregor) 17-20 (18) 8 (12+) 
Dye eaynodoumasosoeIhe 55-70 (63) 10-12 (24) PIS ON eps eters ate 18 10-12 (39) 
DUC Kote heres yolsce ta eager 21-35* (28) 10 (15) Rabbit foe. Yeretes 27-36 (31) 6-8 (15) 
Blephantacsersts acts... <0 540-660* (628) 30-40 (98) Rat poe a 0 As, corsets See 21-30 (22) 3 (5) 
EWOB i ede ca etsistxotes 146-161 (151) 12 (16) SOW stis | atec acta 101-130 (115) 10 (22) 
(CULLE Aten: Bdaaeiaeneon 135-163 (150) 12 (17) Squitrel sgeemsacemrisaa! 28-35 8-9 (15) 
Groundhog............- 35-42 4-7 Vixen (ox)z2. sees = 51-60 8-10 (14) A 
Guinea pig...........-- 63-71 3 (6) Whales cc saa. cctererate 276-365% 7) eters “i 
Hamster, common...... 20-22 2 Woltteect on asteacan 63 10-12 (16) 
Hippopotamus......... 220-240 30 (49-++) WOMAN see tere esis olen 270+ or 72¢ 


_ * Depending on kind. t+ Latest life expectancy charts list this age. 
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River 
Nile : 
Missouri-Mississipp1 


Yangtze Kiang 
Amur 


Congo 


Lena 


' Yenisei 


Hwang Ho (Yellow) 


Niger 
Mackenzie 


Mékong 
Missouri 


Mississippi 
Parana 
Murray 
Irtish 


Volga 
Madeira 


St. Lawrence 
Purus 


Rio Grande 
Sao Francisco 


Yukon 
Salween 


Danube 
Euphrates 


Indus 
Orinoco 


Tocantins 
Brahmaputra 
Nelson 

Si Kiang 
Zambezi 


Ganges 
Amu Darya (Oxus) 


Principal Rivers of the World 


Source 
Lake Victoria : 
Source of Red Rock 
Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes, Peru 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 
Confluence of Shilka 
(U.S.S.R.) and Argun 
(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
East part of Kunlun 
Mts., west China 


‘Border of Sierra Leone 


Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at confiu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confluence of Paranaiba 
and Grande Rivers, 
southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Valdai plateau, U.S.S.R. 
Confluence of Gauporé 
and Maumoré Rivers, 
Bolivia-Brazil border 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
Southwest Amazonas, 
Brazil : 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Junction of Lewes and 
Pelly, Yukon Territory 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (moun- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas 
Sierra Parima on Vene- 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, 
southeast Brazil 
Himalayas 


New 


Head of Bow River, 
west Alberta, Canada 

Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 

11°21’S.; 24°22’F., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 

Himalayas 

Nicholas Range, Pamir 
Mountains, U.S.S.R. 


Outflow 
Mediterranean Sea 
Gulf of Mexico 


Atlantic Ocean 
Gulf of Ob 
China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Gulf of Chihli 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea 
(Arctic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian (Southern) 
Ocean - 

Ob River 

Caspian Sea 

Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Amazon River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Para River 
(Atlantic Ocean) 

Ganges River 
(Bay of Bengal) 

Hudson Bay 


China Sea 
Indian Ocean 


Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral 


Approx. length, 
miles 


4,000 
3,988 


3,900 
3,200 
3,100 
2,900 
2,900 


2,800 
2,800 


2,700 


2,600 
2,514 
2,500 
2,475 
(confluence) 
2,723 
(headwaters) 


2,470 
2,450 


2,310 
2,300 
2,200 
2,000 


1,900 
1,850 


1,800 
1,800 


1,800 
1,750 


1,725 
1,700 


1,700 
1,700 


1,700 
1,680 
1,660 
1,650 
1,600 


1,540 
1,500 


ot ee 


Australia 


* : z 4 

Paraguay Mato Grosso, Brazil 

Yapura Andes, Colombia 

Arkansas Central Colorado 

Colorado Middle Park, northern 
Colorado 

Dnieper Valdai Hills, U.S.S.R. 

Negro’ Watershed between Ori- 
noco and Amazon 

Ural Southern Ural Moun- 
tains, U.S.S.R. 

Ohio-Allegheny Plateau in Potter 
County, Pa. 

Orange Basutoland, Africa 

Irrawaddy Confiuence of N’mai and 
Mali Rivers, northeast 
Burma 

Columbia Columbia Lake, British 
Columbia 

Saskatchewan Western Alberta, Canada 

Darling Central part of Eastern 
Highlands, 

Tigris Taurus Mts., Turkey 

Sungari Sungari Reservoir, 
Manchuria, China 

Don Lake Ivan, U.S.S.R. 


Outflow 
Parana River 
Amazon River 
Mississippi River 
Gulf of California 


Black Sea 
Amazon River 


Caspian Sea 
Mississippi River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Bay of Bengal 
Pacific Ocean 


Lake Winnipeg 
Murray River 


Euphrates River 
(Persian Gulf) 
Amur River 


Sea of Azov 


Large Lakes of the World 


Name and location 
Caspian, U.S.S.R.Irany; 
Superior, U. S. A—Canada 
Aral, U.S.S.R. 

Victoria, East Central Africa 
Huron, U. S. A.Canada 
Michigan, U. S. A. 

Baikal, U.S.S.R. 
Tanganyika, East Central Africa 
Great Bear, Canada 

Great Slave, Canada 

Nyasa, Southern Africa 
Erie, U. S. A—Canada 
Winnipeg, Canada 

Ontario, U. S. A—Canada 
Balkhash, U.S.S.R. 

Ladoga, U.S.S.R. 

Onega, U.S.S.R. 

Rudolf, Eastern Africa 
Titicaca, Bolivia—Peru 
Nicaragua, Nicaragua 
Athabaska, Canada 


_“ Reindeer, Canada 


Issyk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 
Koko Nor, China 
Vanern, Sweden 
Winnipegosis, Canada 
Bangweulu, East Central Africa 
‘ Nipigon, Canada 
Manitoba, Canada 
Urmia, Tran 

Albert, Uganda, Africa 
Dubawnt, Canada 
Great Salt, U. S. A. 
Van, Turkey 


* Average. 


Area, 
sq. mi. 


169,300 
31,820 
26,233 
26,200 
23,010 
22,400 
13,300 
12,700 
12,000 
11,170 
11,000 

9,940 
9,398 
7,540 
7,115 
7,000 
3,764 
3,475 
3,200 
3,089 
3,058 
2,444 
2,230 
2,200 
2,143 
2,086 
1,900 
1,870 
1,817 


1,750* 


1,640 
1,600 
1,500 
1,453 


Length, Maximum 
miles depth, feet 
795 3,612 
383 1,290 
280 222 
250 270 
247 750 
321 923 
411 5,413 
450 4,708 
195 270* 
325 cee 
350 2,580 
241 210 
260 70 
193 178 
430 36 
125 730 
145 408 
185 —- 
125 892 
110 200 
195 —- 
155 — 
115 2,300 

66 — 
87 292 
122 38 
60 15 
70 —- 
120 12* 

80-90 50 
100 50 
65 —— 
75 15-25* 
80 


Approx. length, 
miles 


1,500 
1,500 
1,450 
1,440 


1,400 
1,400 


1,400 
1,306 
1,300 
1,250 
1,214 
1,205 
1,160 
1,150 
1,130 


1,100 


Elevation 
above sea 
level, feet 


—88 


+ The name Caspian Sea is a misnomer; it is a lond-locked lake, so classified by oceanographers. 


i a es 


eruptions, 


Volcanoes of the Earth 


There are approximately 430 volcanoes 
(275 in the Northern Hemisphere and 155 
in the Southern) with recorded eruptions 
in historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded 
more than 2,000 have taken 
place in the Pacific area. Of known active 
volcanoes, about 80 are of the submarine 
type. 


ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 


Mediterranean Region 

Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
(3,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 
land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
eruption, A.D. 79. Latest eruption in 1944. 


Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
ft.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
of Feb—Mar., 1947. Worst eruption in 50 
years occurred Nov., 1950—Jan., 1951. 


Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 
boli (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean.” Erupted 1954. 

Atlantic Area 


Canary Islands: Pico de Teide (Tene- 
riffe), on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 


Cape Verde Islands: Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 
Severe eruption in 1857; last until 1951. 


Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 
historic times. These volcanoes very sim- 
ilar to those in Hawaii. 


Hekla (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 
about 1%, mi. in circumference. Most re- 
cent eruptions reported in 1947-48. 

Skaptarj6kull. Series of volcanoes near 
Skaptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
of life and produced largest known single 
output of lava. 


Askja (4,600 ft.). Largest in Iceland. 
Jan Mayen Island: Beerenberg, northern 
part of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct. 


British Cameroons: Mt. Cameroon (13,- 
853 ft.). Has several craters. Last erupted 
in 1922. 


Lesser Antilles (West Indian Islands): 
Mt. Pelée, in northwestern Martinique 
(about 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 de- 
stroyed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 
proximately 40,000. 


Indian Ocean Region 
Comoro Islands (east of northern Mo- 
zambique): One volcano, Kartala (over 


8,500 ft.). Visible for over 100 miles. Last 
erupted in 1904. 


Réunion Island (east of Madagascar): 
Piton de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,610 
ft.). Large lava flows. 

Tanganyika Territory: Kilimanjaro (19,- 
565 {f{t.). Extinct. Highest mountain in 
Africa. 

THE PACIFIC AREA 

Northwest Portion 


Kamchatka: 14-18 active volcanoes. 


Shiveluch (over 10,500 ft.). Most north- 
erly volcano of Kamchatka group. 

Klyuchevskaya (Kluchev) (15,912 ft.). 
Reported active in 1946. 

Koryatskaya (over 11,500 ft.). Violent 
eruption in 1895. 

Kurile Islands: At least 13 active vol- 
canoes and several submarine outbreaks. 

Japan: at least 33 active vents. 

Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of Tokyo 
(12,385 ft.). Symmetrical in outline, snow- 
covered. Regarded as a sacred mountain. 

Adzumayama (7,733 ft.) . 

Asamayama (8,182 ft.). Continuously ac- 
tive; violent eruption in 1783; latest in 
1954. 

Asosan (5,223 ft.). Crater 10 by 15 miles 
is the largest known in the world; erupted 
most recently in 1953, killing several stu- 
dents. 

Bandaisan, about 125 miles north of 
Tokyo (9,037 ft.). Violent eruption in 1888 
devastated a 27-square-mile area. 

Ryukyu archipelago: Nakano-shima (3,- 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima (2,697 ft.). 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands: Mt. Suri- 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulfurous 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. flag 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the dramatic 
episodes of World War II. 

New Britain archipelago: Numerous ac- 
tive vents, including Father, on New Brit- 
ain (7,500 ft.). 

Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2,200 ft.). 

New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). 

Samoan archipelago: Savaii. An eruption 
in 1905 did considerable damage. Niuafoou 
(Tin Can) between Samoa and Fiji Islands 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 feet 
above water. 


Philippine Islands: about 100 eruptive 
centers; Hibok Hibok on Camiguin island 
erupted in Sept. 1950, and again in Dec. 
1951, when about 750 were reported killed 
or missing; eruptions continued in 1952-53. 


Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake Bom- 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over 7,500 ft. 
in diameter. 


Mayon, in southeastern Luzon (7,946 
ft.). An almost perfect cone. Continuous 
mild activity. Destructive eruption in 1897. 


Moluccas: A volcanic chain of islands 
which contains several active volcanoes. 


Hawaiian Group: 


Mauna Loa (13,680 ft.). Also called “Long 
Mountain.” Discharges more lava than any 
other volcano. Largest volcanic mountain 
in the world in cubic content, with crater 
of 3.7 sq. mi. Violent eruption in June, 
1950, with lava pouring 25 mi. into the 
ocean. 

Mauna Kea (13,784 ft.). Highest moun- 
tain in group. 


Hualalai (8,269 ft.). Has many small pit 
craters. Only lava flow in historic times was 
in 1801. 

Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 
Mauna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 
pendently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
lar and active craters. Crater has an area 
of 4.14 sq. mi. Erupted 1952. 


Southwest Portion 

Sumatra: Ninety volcanoes have been 
discovered; 12 are now active. The most 
famous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
land in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
canic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
plosion caused the disappearance of the 
-highest peak and the northern part of 
the island. Fine dust was carried around 
the world in the upper atmosphere. Over 
36,000 persons lost their lives in resultant 
tidal waves, which were felt as far away as 
Cape Horn. Active again in 1928, 1950 and 
1953. 

Java: Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
are active. Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
gung is famous for two destructive erup- 
tions in 1822. It is thought that over 100 
villages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 
Eruption of Merapi in 1954 caused number 
of deaths. 

Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
cones. Tamboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
(about 9,000 ft.) was 13,000 ft. prior to a 
severe eruption in 1815, which ejected an 
estimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 

Melanesian area: Volcanoes are located 
on New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, 
Solomons, and on numerous other small 
islands. Eruption of Mt. Lamington in 
Papua Territory, New Guinea, in Jan., 
1951, killed more than 3,000. 

New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
Severe eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
mous pink and white sinter terraces of 
Rotomahana, a hot lake. 

Ngauruhoe (7,515 ft.). Emits steam and 
vapor incessantly. Major eruptions, 1952-54. 


Northeast Portion 

Aleutian area: There are 32 active vents 
known, and numerous inactive cones. 

Shisaldin, on Unimak (8,683 ft.). Latest 
eruption Jan., 1947. 

Bogosloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) 
(about 1,000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
-after an eruption in 1796. 

Alaska: 

Wrangell (14,005 ft.). 

Katmai (about 7,500 ft.). On June 6, 
1912, a violent eruption occurred, during 
which the “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes” was formed. Erupted 1951, 1953. 

United States: Lassen Peak, in California 
(10,453 ft.). Only observed active volcano 
‘in the United States. Last period of ac- 
-tivity in 1914-17. Other mountains of vol- 
eanic origin include Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Rainier, and the mountain that con- 
tains Crater Lake. 


Mezico: 


Popocatepetl (17,883 ft.). Crater 673 ft. 


deep and 2% mi. in circumference. Not en- 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes. 


Colima (14,239 ft.), in group that has 


had frequent eruptions, 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.).- 
Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent eruption 
in 1793 but is now quiescent. 


Paricutin. First appeared in Feb., 1943. 
In less than a week a cone over 140 ft. 


high developed with a crater one quarter © 


mile in circumference. Cone grew over 
1,500 ft. in 1943. Erupted 1952. 


Boquer6n (“Big Mouth”). Newest voleano 
in Western Hemisphere, discovered Sept., 
1952 on San Benedicto island, about 250 
mi. south of Lower California. 


Guatemala: 


Santa Maria Quezaltenango ‘(12,361 ft.). 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 and 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescence. 
Most dangerously active vent of Céntral 
America. Other volcanoes- include Taju- 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitlan (11,633 ft.). 


El Salvador: Izalco, “beacon of Central 
America,” which first appeared in 1770 and 
is still growing (erupted in July, 1950); 
San Salvador, which had a violent eruption 
in 1923 and Conchagua, which erupted with 
considerable damage early in 1947. 

Nicaragua: Volcanoes include Telica, 
Coseguina and Momotombo. Between Mo- 
motombo on the west shore of Lake Mana- 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the Gulf 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more than 
20 cones, many still active. One of these, 
Cerro Negro, erupted in July, 1947, with 
considerable damage and loss of life, and 
again in 1948-50. 

Costa Rica: Four volcanic cones whose 
bases merge are Pods (8,895 ft.), Barba 
(9,280 ft.), Iraz@ (10,525 ft.), and Turri- 
alba (11,350 ft.). 


Southeast Portion 

Colombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a vapor- 
emitting voleano, and Tolima (17,109 ft.). 

Eruption of Puracé (15,420 ft.), 1949, 
killed 17. 


Ecuador: Cotopaxi (19,344 ft.). Perhaps 
highest active volcano in the world. Pos- 
sesses a beautifully formed cone. 

Cayambe (19,170 ft.). Almost on equator. 

Other voleanoes include Tunguragua 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), and An- 
tisana (over 18,000 ft.). 


Peru and Bolivia: Many active volcanoes. 
Misti, near Arequipa, Peru (19,167 ft.). 
Sajama, in Bolivia (21,391 ft.). 
Licancabur, in Bolivia (about 19,500 ft.). 
Chile and Argentina: About 25 active or 
potentially active; destructive eruption of 
Villarrica, Chile, 1948; active in 1949. 


in vil tatge! stalactitic cavern 
a t 5 miles long. 

Altamira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
- Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 
Age art) on roof and walls. 


Al iparos. On island of same name in the 
; recian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 
’ tastic shapes. 


Blue Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 
‘Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 
onstant wave action. Now half filled 
with water because of sinking coast. 
Name derived from unusual blue light 
- permeating the cave. Source of light 
is a submerged opening, light passing 
4 _ through the water. 


- Carlsbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Largest underground labyrinth yet dis- 
_ covered. Three levels: 754, 900, and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 


_ Fingal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. Penetrates about 

200 ft. inland. Contains basaltic col- 
-umns almost 40 ft. high. 


Ice Cave. Near Dobsina, Czechoslovakia. 
Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 


- Jenolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
Sstalactitic formations. 


Kent’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
Source of much information on Paleo- 
lithic man. 


,* 


Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern in cen- 


‘Ly rat 
— large stalactitle and ata 
_ of many colors. — 


tral Kentucky. Cave area is about 10 
miles in diameter but has at least 150 
miles of irregular subterranean passage- 
ways at various levels. Temperature re- 

mains fairly constant at 54°F. q 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbyshire, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a moun- 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 ft. below 
the surface. 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Postu- 
mia in Julian Alps, about 25 miles N.E. 
of Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, largest in 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River flows - 
through part of it. Caves have numerous ~ 
beautiful stalactites. 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name 
derived from echoes of people singing 
in it. 


Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Limestone caverns with stalactites 
and stalagmites almost entirely missing. 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 


Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford County, — 
southern Indiana. A limestone cavern 
with five levels of passages; one of the 
largest in North America. “Monumental 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. high, 
is believed to be one of the world’s 
largest underground “mountains.” 


4 Geysers 


Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
of the world such as Japan and South 
_ America, but their greatest development is 
in Iceland, New Zealand and Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, U. S. A. 


Iceland. The principal geyser area is about 
30 miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
there are more than 100 geysers and hot 
springs in about two square miles. The 
main ones are the following: 


: Great Geyser (Geysir). Sends up a col- 
umn 160 to 180 ft. high intermittently 
from an opening more than 9 ft. across 
and about 70 ft. deep. 

a Strokkr (Churn). Constant bubbling and 
Ee occasional eruptions. 


New Zealand. There is a great profusion 
of boiling springs, steam jets and mud 
volcanoes northeast of Lake Taupo on 
North Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 
with a 30-35 ft. column, Pohutu and 
Waimauku, 


United States ‘ 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
There are 120 named geysers in Yellow- 
stone and perhaps half that number un- 


named. Most of the geysers and the 4,000 
or more hot springs are located in the 
western portion of the park. The most im- 
portant are the following: 


Norris Geyser Basin has 24 or more active 
geysers; the number varies. There are scores 
of steam vents and hot springs. Valentine 
is highest, erupting 50-75 ft. at intervals 
varying from 18 hr. to 3 days or more. 
Minuté, 15-20 ft. high, several hours apart. ~ 
Others include Steamboat, Fearless, Vet- 
eran, Vizen, Corporal, Whirligig, Little 
Whirligig and Pinwheel. 


Lower Geyser Basin has at least 18 active 
geysers. Fountain throws water 50-75 ft. in 
all directions at unpredictable intervals. 
Clepsydra erupts violently from four vents 
up to 30 ft. Great Fountain plays every 8 
to 15 hr. in spurts from 30 to 90 ft. high. 


Midway Geyser Basin has vast steaming 
terraces of red, erange, pink and other 
colors; there are pools and springs, includ- 
ing the beautiful Grand Prismatic Spring. 
Excelsior crater discharges boiling water 
into Firehole River at the rate of 6 cu. ft. 
per second, 


‘Upper Geyser Basin includes Artemisia, 
which sends up a column 15-35 ft. every 
24 to 30 hr. Riverside has an unusual cone; 
it throws water 75 ft. obliquely over the 
river for half an hour. Interval ranges from 
6 to 8% hr. 


Rocket is irregular and unpredictable, as 
is its neighbor Grotto. 


Giant erupts up to 200 ft. at intervals of 
21%, days to 8 mo.; eruptions last about 
1144 hr. Daisy sends water up to 75 ft. but 
is irregular and frequently inactive. 


Old Faithful sends up a column varying 
from 116 to 175 ft. at intervals of about 65 
min., varying from 33 to 90 min. Eruptions 
last about 4 min., during which time about 
12,000 gal. are discharged. 


Giantess seldom erupts, but during its 
active periods sends up streams 150-200 ft. 


Lion Group: Lion plays up to 60 ft. 
every 2-4 days when active; Little Cub up 
to 10 ft. every 1-2 hr. Big Cub and Lioness 
seldom erupt. 


Castle usually erupts twice daily to a 
height of 75 ft. ' 


Mammoth Hot Springs. There are no 
geysers in this area. The formation is 
travertine. Sides of a hill are steps and ter- 
races over which flow the steaming waters 
of hot springs laden with minerals. Fach 
step is tinted by algae to many shades of 
orange, pink, yellow, brown, green and blue. 
Terraces are white where no water flows. 


Other groups of geysers, hot pools and 
mud pots are located on the west shore 
of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb Bay, 
at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


Famous Ship Canals of the World 


Name Location 
PEL DUL UEP eis. 2eON,-Renkee aiecs 2 Belgium 
Amsterdam-Rhine ............ Netherlands 


Beaumont—Port Arthur 
Chesapeake and Delaware 


PISO! tie tas. Rascal > LOLS United States 
elma pratt d sta! Sah aese. ies Germany 
RRNYUMS EUS SARE ios Sars she Sasa t Canal Zone 
Sault Ste. Marie ....-........-. Canada 
Seultsote: Marie”. 05552. ess rs United States 
AE a fake ke pe a Egypt 

UEC ETI, bal n eo Sey 5 Rae ~ ae gre a Ce arene Canada 


Year 
opened Length (mi.) Width (ft.) Depth (ft.) Locks 


1939 80.0 53.0 16.5 6 
1952 45.0 164.0 41.0 3 
1916 40.0 200.0 34.0 ng, 
1927 19.0 250.0 27.0 af 
1914 50.0 200.0 33.0 ae 
1895 53.3 144,0 37.0 4 
1914 50.0 110.0 41.0 12 
1895 1.2 60.0 16.8 1 
1915 1.6 80.0 25.0 4 
1869 87.5 197.0 34.0 Se 
1931 27.6 80.0 25.0 8 


World Extremes of Climate 


Data from U. S. Weather Bureau 


Highest recorded shade temperature: 


World: 136° F. at Azizia, Libya, North Africa, September 13, 1922. 
United States: 134° F. at Death Valley, California, July 10, 1913. 


Lowest recorded temperature: 


World: —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.S.S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a tempera- 
ture of —94° F. was reported in Siberia during the winter of 1946-47 but was not 


verified by the Soviet government. 


United States: —70° F. at Rogers Pass, Montana, January 20, 1954. 


Highest mean annual temperature: 
World: 86° F. at Massawa, Eritrea, 
Africa. 
United States: 77.3° F. at Tavernier, Fla. 


Maximum rainfall for 24-hour period: 


Lowest mean annual temperature: 


World:—14° F. at Framheim, Antarctica. 
United States: 26.8° F. at Mt. Washing- 
ton, N. H. (19-year record). 


World: 46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Phillipines, July 14-15, 1911. 
United States: 26.12 inches at Hoegees Camp (Camp LeRoy), California, January 


22-28, 1943. 
Maximum recorded rainfall in one month: 


366 inches at Cherrapunji, India, July, 1861 (over 150 inches fell in 5 consecutive 
days in August, 1841). Average annual rainfall at Cherrapunji is 424 inches. The 28~- 
year average annual rainfall at Mt. Waialeale, Island of Kauai, Hawaiian Islands, 


however, is 489 inches. 


Minimum recorded rainfall: 
World: .04 inch at Iquique, Chile, average 


yearly fall during 40 years. 


United States: 1.78 inches at Greenland Ranch, California, average yearly fall during 
88 years. During one period of 401 consecutive days, this station recorded no rain. 


Average annual precipitation fur the United 


States is about 29 inches. 


Louisiana is the wettest state, with an annual average (62 years) of 55.68 inches. 
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Nevada is the driest state, with an annual average (64 years) of 8.60 inches. " 

Highest local average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73 inches at Wynoo-~ 
chee Oxbow, Washington, based on a 13-year record. 

Greatest 6-hour fall was at Lake Charles, La., 15.38 inches, on June 19, 1947. Greatest 
24-hour U. S. rain (unofficially observed) was 38.2 inches, Thrall, Tex., Sept. 9-10, 1921. 

Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 87 
inches in 27% hours and 95 inches in 324% hours at Silver Lake, Colorado; and 42 
inches in 2 days at Angola, New York. In the New York City blizzard of Dec. 26, 
1947, 25.8 inches of snow fell in about 20 hours, almost 5 inches more than fell in the 
blizzard of March, 1888. Greatest seasonal snowfall was 884 inches, over 73 feet, at 


’ Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 


Large hailstones include one 17 inches in circumference and weighing 142 pounds which 


fell at Potter, Nebraska, July 6, 1928. 


Ancient Empires 


The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
mark the beginning of written history, had 
their origins in the nebulous period of 


‘ancient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 


‘They developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
‘Euphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of writ- 
‘ing. Their governments were all-powerful, 
‘with the people subjugated and without 
political rights. The Egyptians regarded 
their king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-king, earthly representative 
of the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
cultures made great contributions to the 
eternal march of man; they advanced 
the ways of making and doing things, pro- 
duced the earliest literature, developed the 
principles of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
Babylonian king of the 18th [or possibly 
17th] century B.c., the oldest code of law) 
and science, learned the basic principles of 
art, and evolved early religious worship. 

The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
felt in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
Syria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
people of the Aegean region. Between the 
years 1200 and 800 B.c., the small Syrian 
states grew to great power and then were 
overwhelmed by the great empire of the 
Assyrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 
gris valley, who took the lessons learned 
from the Babylonians and spread that 
culture over their domains. The Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
turn fell under the power of the Persian 
kings in the century between 600 and 500 
B.c. By 525 B.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
tended from India to Egypt, the greatest 
the world had ever seen. 

The lessons learned by these early Near 
Eastern civilizations were transmitted to 
Greece, which developed its illustrious 
empire in the Aegean region, after the 
inhabitants of the island of Crete had 
absorbed the Egyptian culture. The main- 
land Greeks overthrew the Cretans and in 
turn were succeeded by the Doric Greeks, 
who spread their culture across the Aegean, 
the Asia Minor coast, and into the Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea regions. The char- 


acteristic Greek political institution was 
the city-state, first ruled by kings and 
often temporary monarchical tyrannies, 
and finally by the participation of free 
citizens. Literature and the arts flourished, 
and by the 5th century B.c., when Athens 
became the great city of the Greeks, drama 
had risen to full maturity with the great 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides and 
the comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture 
and art advanced apace. The Greeks, learn- 
ing much from their Egyptian teachers, 
produced such superb buildings as the 
Parthenon and created amazingly beauti- 
ful statues through the use of living mod- 
els. Religion, which was closely linked 
with art, also flourished, as did the devel- 
opment of philosophy, under the great 
Socrates (470?-399 B.c.), Plato (427?-347 
B.c.), and Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). Wars 
weakened the city-states, and they fell to 
Alexander the Great in the 4th century B.c. 


Last among the great ancient empires 
was the Roman, which developed in Italy 
and gained control over the Mediterra- 
nean region after absorbing the culture of 
Greece and combining with it new prin- 
ciples of law and art and teaching this 
new learning to the West. The develop- 
ment of the Roman civilization began in 
510 or 509 B.c., when the peoples on the 
peninsula of Italy freed themselves from 
the rule of the Etruscans. The Romans, 
with a republican form of government, 
speedily conquered Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean region, and the Roman governors 
became men of great wealth, corrupting 
the city-state system and making it a 
graft-ridden machine of exploitation. The 
failure of the government to check this 
self-seeking influence brought on a revolt 
which resulted eventually in the rise of 
Julius Caesar to dictatorship in 46—44 B.c. 
Caesar’s murder in the Senate at Rome 
was followed in 27 B.c. by the establish- 
ment of the one-man rule of Augustus 
over the Roman Empire. Legal practices 
were developed and became the founda- 
tions of modern law. Great roads, bridges 
and buildings were constructed. This great 
ancient civilization began to crumble in 
the 3d century A.D. 
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Language 7 speking 
American Indian: including 

Mayan, Quéchua and 750—- 

1,000 other languages and 

Glalents=aess eke 15,000,000 
Amharic (Ethiopia) ......... 5,600,000 
Annamese (Indo-China) ..... 20,000,000 
LEST aretha shines iS Geena li le tafe 65,000,000 
Bantu: including Swahili, Zulu 

ME OTT ICH foe tee 45,000,000 
Bengali (India; Pakistan) 70,000,000 
Berber dialects (N. Africa) 6,000,000 
Meinete (inwin)—.. fo... es ee 35,000,000 
Bisayan (Philippines) ....... 9,000,000 
| 20) Q20 gb 8 eee nee oe ee 7,000,000 
| UE Oe oe ete 13,000,000 
Catalan (Spain) ............. 6,000,000 
Chinese: including Mandarin, 

Cantonese and others ...... 475,000,000 
Cushitic: including Somali 

USULEO) OLS iene neige Aaa 7,000,000 
CA TELL. (cn Dieses a aS eee 8,500,000 
Dravidian: including Kanarese, 

Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu 

MERU T Sh ey iets 5 Se cate on oe 95,000,000 
MPEG EHG tos ake hodat Coane ets Fe 15,000,000 
Het 4 bin sae ee ae ee a aa 265,000,000 
Ethiopian: including Amharic 6,400,000 
Finno-Ugric: including Esto- 

nian, Finnish, Hungarian, 

Karelian, Lappish ......... 21,500,000 
Flemish (Belgium) .......... 5,000,000 
lotiolsla. Saiee as eee een 65,000,000 
REMAN ng oe ae ows a gee oy 100,000,000 
SUNG SS oe) OS See 8,000,000 
Gujarati (India; Pakistan) 20,000,000 
Hausa (Central Africa) ...... 9,000,000 
Hindi (India; Pakistan) ..... 180,000,000 
Pauriparigncr scone es 13,000,000° 
Indic: including Assamese, 

Bengali, Bihari, Gujarati, 

Hindi, Lahnda, Marathi, Or- 

iya, Punjabi, Rajasthani, 

Sindhi, Sinhalese .......... 415,000,000 


Indonesian: including Balinese, 


Languages of the World 
(spoken natively by 5,000,000 or more people) 


Number ‘ 

Bisayan, Ilocano, Javanese, 

Madurese, Malay, Malagasy, 

Sundanese, Tagalog ........ 105,000,000 
Iranian: including Baluchi, 

Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu ... 26,500,000 
XGalisEl 1 Pecos ak eo ee 50,000,000 
Japanese: ase eas ... 90,000,000 
JAV ANOS H:..F5 Lae Rios eee 41,000,000 
Kanarése (India) ............ 16,000,000 — 
Roresies. sera AGS: ee 30,000,000 ; 
Lahnda (India; Pakistan) .... 13,000,000 
Madurese (Indonesia) ........ 6,500,000 
Malay (Indonesia) ........... 14,000,000 
Malayalam (India) .......... 12,000,000 
Marathi (Imdieyiar... ccs. see 25,000,000 
Munda: ‘(intiia) Ovi coe. nee 5,000,000 
OMyde (Inds) air rnieen ses 13,000,000 
Persians 42 -As02- oso een 12,000,000 
OMB «2st Aisa teal eee 30,000,000 
Portugitese: 20s) eae: Skee 63,000,000 
Punjabi (India; Pakistan) .... 22,000,000 
Pushtu (Afghanistan; Paki- ' 

Btam) =i) Sees Aes eee 8,000,000 
Rajasthani (India; Pakistan) 17,000,000 
Riumaniga-s27'. ss Aaa 16,000,000 
Russian we sks ws ee ee 200,000,000 
Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) .. 15,000,000 
Siameses si oot Stain eee eo 16,000,000 
Sinhalese (Ceylon) ........... 5,500,000 
Spanish = 5. ase senor 150,000,000 
Sudanic: including Hausa : 

COSntral; Atrits)© Soe as ‘15,000,000 
Sundanese (Indonesia) ...... 13,000,000 
Bwariitls (3. Africg ye as ve 8,000,000 
Swedishs kde idine- sey al rele 7,000,000 
Tagalog (Philippines) ........ 5,000,000 
Tarmiy (Inds) cs cask ceste 27,000,000 
Telus (india)= i425. scl nte 33,000,000 
Tibeto-Burman: including 

Tibetan and Burmese ...... 20,000,000 
Turkic: including Kazakh, Tar- 

tar, Turkish, Uzbek ........ 45,000,000 
DOVE IS o.. ie amore ane 20,000,000 
Uzbek (U.8:8.R.)iec. sores 6,000,000 
Widdish -33:19d.0bee rio alte ete 5,000,000 


Universities—Ancient and Modern 


Universities, in the modern sense of the 
term, sprang up in the 12th and 138th 
centuries in response to the resurgence of 
learning that preceded the Renaissance in 
Europe. Procedure at the early universities 
was informal, with students gathering at 
some place in a city to listen to a pre- 
eminent teacher. There were no campuses, 
buildings or endowments. Actually, the 
term ‘university’ once meant a guild or 
corporation; there were, in the medieval 
period, “universities” of bootmakers, weav- 
ers, etc. Thus the university of learning 
was similar in organization to the guilds. 
The students filled the role of apprentices 
and the teachers were the masters. 


The first European university was that 
of Salerno in the 9th century, when it 
was known as a school of medicine. By 
the 11th century, it had become one of the 
most famous medical schools of Europe. 


University of Bologna. Originated about 
1200 as student guilds for protection 
against the merchants and citizens of 
Bologna who had raised prices of food 
and lodging. It was famous for its legal 
scholars. The students were organized into 
two guilds and exercised a great deal of 
authority over the administration. 


Other Italian universities famed in the 
Middle Ages included those at Arezzo, Fer- 


rara, Fiorence, Modena, Naples, Padua, Pa- 
via, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza. 
University of Paris. Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 
the Ile de la Cité, it was later moved to 
the left (south) bank of the Seine, al- 
though it remained under the authority 
of the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 
veloped into the most famous continental 
center of learning of its day. Its four 
principal schools were theology, medicine, 
law and arts. By the 14th century, the 
university had some 40 colleges, of which 
the Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 
The universities of Paris and Bologna 
had a marked influence in the subsequent 


_ creation of other university centers. About 


1167-68 there was a migration of students 
from Paris to Ozford (founded in the 12th 
century) and about 1210, from Oxford to 
Cambridge (also founded in the 12th cen- 
tury). 

Other famous universities of the Middle 
Ages include the University of Toulouse 
(12383), Salamanca (1243), Seville (1254), 
Orléans (1805), Valladolid (1346), Prague 
(13847), Krakow (1364), Vienna (1364), Er- 
furt (1879), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
(1888), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) 
and Louvain (1426). 


The Renaissance 

The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
the universities of Europe. In France three 
of importance arose in the 15th century 
—the University of Air (1409, Provence), 
the University of Poitiers (1431) and the 
University of Caen (1437) - 

Other French institutions of note that 
arose in this era were at Bordeaur (1441), 
Valence (1452), Nantes (1468) and Bourges 
(1465). New European universities were 
also founded at Trier (1450), Freiburg 
(1455), Ingolstadt (1459), Basel (1460), 
Budapest (1475), Mainz (1476), Uppsala 
(1477), Tiibingen (1477), Copenhagen 
(1479), Wittenberg (1502), Frankfurt on 
Oder (1506) and Coimbra (1537). 

St. Andrews, founded in 1411, was the 
first university in Scotland. Others were 
the University of Glasgow (1453) and the 
University of Aberdeen (1494). The Col- 
lege of Edinburgh was established in the 
post-Reformation period (1582). In Ire- 


land, Trinity College was founded in Dub- 
lin in 1591. 


Reformation and Post-Reformation 

Until the Reformation, most of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Europe 
were under the tutelage of the Catholic 
Church. After 1520, however, many eStab- 
lished universities declared their inde- 
pendence of the Church. Cromwell’s rule 
brought about new scholastic methods at 
both Oxford and Cambridge and the es- 
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tablishment of new colleges thoroughly 
imbued with Protestantism. 

But the first Protestant university was 
that of Marburg, Germany, founded in 
1527. Other Protestant universities were: 
Kénigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helm- 
stedt (1575); Altdorf (1575); Giessen 
(1607); Strasbourg (1621); Halle (1693). 


18th, 19th and 20th Centuries 


Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Gdttingen (1736), Whose 
school of history became _ celebrated 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlangen 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Lemberg (Lwéw) 
(1816); Bonn (1818); Helsingfors (1828); 
the National University at Athens (1837); 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1877); Sofia 
(1888) and Kyoto (1897). 

Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries were the University of London 
(1828); Manchester (1851); the Mason 
University College in Birmingham, - later 
Birmingham University (1900); Liverpool 
(1903); Leeds (1904); and the University 
of Sheffield (1905). The University of 
Wales (1893) is composed of the colleges 
of Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff. 

There are many large and important uni- 
versities in the British Commonwealth. In 
Canada, the famous McGill University in 
Montreal was founded in 1821. Others are 
the University of Toronto (1827); Queens 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Laval 
University, Quebec (1852); Dalhousie, Hali- 
fax (1818), and Montreal University (1878). 

The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rather 
than on the Oxford-Cambridge style, and 
were purely examining institutions. Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras universities 
were founded in 1857 as examining bodies. 

In Australia, the state plays an impor- 
tant role in the development of univer- 
sities. The University of Melbourne (1853) 
has the largest enrollment. Among the 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasmania 
(1890); Queensland (1909); Sydney (1850), 
and Western Australia (1911). 

There are also many well-endowed uni- 


.versities in New Zealand, South Africa, 


and other parts of the Commonwealth. 

By 1800, Russia had only three univer- 
sities—Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1632) and 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions devel- 
oped later were the University of Kharkov 
(1804); Kazan (1804); Warsaw, now Polish 
(originally established 1816, but closed 
1832-69); St. Petersburg (1819); St. Vlad- 
imir in Kiev (1835); Odessa (1865) and 
Tomsk, in Siberia (1888). The building of 
universities after the Revolution of 1917 
was spurred by the Soviet government. 

In China, the growth of universities was 
hampered by the chaotic state of the goy- 
ernment in the 1900’s, the recurring civil 
wars and the conflict with Japan, 


vane The United States 


Universities in the United States 
marched in step with the progress of the 
nation. The early settlers brought a her- 
itage of European culture which they 
planted in New England soil. The first 
university in the country was started as 
Harvard College in 1636, with an endow- 
ment totaling 800 pounds. Harvard was to 
become probably the most famous of the 
American universities. 


The College of William and Mary (1693) 
was the second institution of higher learn- 
ing established in the colonies. Others 
started during the colonial period (cur- 
rent names only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 
(1746); Washington and Lee (1749); Co- 
lumbia (1754); Brown (1764); Rutgers 
(1766) and Dartmouth (1770). 


After the Revolution of 1776, the state _ 


tax-supported university was established. — 
The University of Virginia (1819) was a 
notable early example of this type. 


Colleges for women grew up in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 19th century. Among 
these are: Mt. Holyoke (1837); Elmira 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868); 
Hunter (1870); Wellesley (1870); Smith 
(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). 


In the latter part of the 19th century, 
universities established by private endow- 
ments arose. Typical of these are: Cornell. 
(1865), which is also a land-grant insti- 
tution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford 
(1885) and the University of Chicago 
(1890), 


Libraries of the World 


Europe and Asia 

Among the great libraries of the world, 
the British Museum remains in the first 
rank with more than 6,000,000 printed 
volumes and manuscripts. It contains such 
outstanding treasures as the Codez Alez- 
andrinus and the Codez Sinaiticus of the 
Bible, the best collection of Greek papyri 
from Egypt, and vast collections of original 
historical manuscripts of incalculable 
value. Some 150,000 volumes were de- 
stroyed in air raids during World War II, 
but many were replaced later. 


One of the finest libraries in the world 
is the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
which has approximately 6,000,000 vol- 
umes, 150,000 manuscripts, 450,000 medals 
and coins, and 5,000,000 prints and en- 
gravings. 

The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
1659-61, was combined in 1947 with the 
library of the University of Berlin to 
form a new institution known as the 


Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek. 
Prior to World War II, the State Library 
_had 2,850,000 volumes; the new combined 
“library had only 1,500,000. The State Li- 
brary at Munich also suffered extensive 
war losses, with some 500,000 volumes de- 
stroyed; it now contains about 2,000,000. 
Estimates have placed the war losses of all 
German libraries at between 20 and 25 mil- 
lion volumes. 


The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna has 
about 1,450,000 volumes and a large col- 
lection of papyri. 

While not as large as some of the Euro- 
pean state libraries, the Biblioteca Aposto- 
lica Vaticana in Rome has many priceless 
old manuscripts bequeathed to the Vati- 


can over the centuries, 
Codex Vaticanus. 

Three of the more important Italian li- 
braries are the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Naples, with about 1,400,000 volumes; the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Florence, 
with 3,450,000 volumes, manuscripts and 
pamphiets and the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale in Rome, with approximately 
1,940,000 volumes. 


Other large Eurepean libraries are the, 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels (2,000,- 
000 volumes), the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid (1,500,000), the University Library 
at Amsterdam (more than 1,500,000) and 
the Royal Library in Stockholm (800,000). 
The Lenin State Library in Moscow is said 
to contain 15,000,000 volumes (a figure 
that undoubtedly includes duplications), 
besides many collections of valuable his- 
torical documents. In Leningrad, the Pwblic 
Library claims 10,000,000 volumes, and the 
Libraries of the Academy of Sciences some 
8,000,000. There are said to be 300,000 
libraries in all parts of the U.S.5.R. 


In the Far East, the most extensive li- 
braries are found in Japan, although war 
Gamage in 1944-45 was severe. In Tokyo, 
the National Diet Library (formerly the 
Imperial Library) was organized in 1948 
as a deposit center. With its various 
branches, it contains an estimated 3,500,- 
000 volumes. The University Library at 
Kyoto has about 1,700,000. 


including the 


The United States and Canada 


The earliest libraries in the colonial era 
were privately owned, although in 1731 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first sub- 
scription library in Philadelphia. Endow- 
ments helped to set up many of the large 


730 


libraries, although many of these institu- 


tions are now receiving state or municipal 


support. 

The largest library in the United States 
is the Library of Congress, established in 
1800 by Congress. In 1954, it contained 


- more than 10,000,000 books and pamphlets, 


It extends services to members of Congress 
and other government departments, and 
also offers excellent facilities for persons 
engaged in scholarly research, 

The New York Public Library, with more 


than 5,800,000 volumes, is the largest pub- 


lic library in the U. S. 

The American Library Directory for 1951 
listed 11,034 libraries in the U. S., includ- 
ing 6,416 public (with 2,364 branches), 
1,425 college and university, 1,399 special 
and 1,794 other types. 

The growth of libraries attached to col- 
leges and universities in the United States 


thas been phenomenal, and some of the 
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university libraries are among the largest — 


in the country. Those with more than 
1,000,000 volumes each in 1953 were as 
follows: Harvard, 5,700,000; Yale, 4,140,- 
000; University of California, including 
branches, 3,059,000; University of Illinois, 
2,570,000; Princeton, 2,000,000; Columbia, 
1,980,000; University of Chicago, 1,906,000; 
Cornell, 1,560,000; University of Michigan, 
1,512,000; University of Minnesota, 1,417,- 
000; University of Pennsylvania, 1,276,000; 
Stanford, 1,250,000; Duke, 1,085,000; and 
Northwestern, 1,031,000. 


In Canada, the most important public 
library is that of Toronto, which has more 
than 800,000 volumes. Large Canadian uni- 
versity libraries include those at Queens 
(230,000), Toronto (545,000), McGill (650,- 
000) and Laval (375,000). The American 
Library Directory for 1951 listed a total of 
806 libraries in Canada, including 478 
public. 


Museums of the World 


(For U. S. Museums see INDEX.) 


The modern museum originated during 
the Renaissance, when the revival of in- 
terest in the arts and classical antiquity 
led princes, nobles and humanists to amass 
specimens of historical value and to house 
their collections in special buildings or 
galleries. 


Art Museums 
The British Museum, London, contains 
some of the most famous historical objects 
of the world, including the Elgin Marbles 
and the Rosetta Stone. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
whose primary object is to furnish ex- 
amples to illustrate the history of art, 
emphasizes architecture and _ sculpture, 
ceramics, engraving, book production, 
paintings, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
voted principally to fine and applied arts of 
all countries. 


National Gallery, London, contains a 
great number of old Masters, including 
paintings by Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tin- 
toretto, Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Jan van 
Eyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Holbein, Con- 
stable and Turner. 


Tate Gallery, London, established as 
part of the National Gallery, was badly 
damaged during air raids of World War II, 
but was completely restored by 1949. 


Wallace Collection, London, has many 
objets @art and curios of French origin, 
and first-rank canvases and etchings of 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and Eng- 
lish artists. 


In France, the most famous gallery is 
the Louvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nificence of its architecture as well as for 
its art collection, which 1s the largest in 


the world. Other Parisian museums of im- 
portance are Cluny, Rodin, Guimet, and 
Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian mu- 
seums, the National Museum at Naples 
contains one of the best arranged and clas- 
sified collections. The Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence, founded by the Medicis, has one 
of the world’s largest and best collections 
of Italian art. Other galleries in Florence 
are the Gallery of Modern Art (Pitti 
Palace) and the National Museum (Bar- 
gello). Rome has numerous museums, in- 
cluding several in the Vatican. 


In Berlin, the National Gallery was dam- 
aged during World War II. 


The Royal Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels has a fine collection of French, 
Flemish and Dutch masters and houses 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jor- 
daens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Jan 
Steen. 


The State Museum in Amsterdam cons 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer and others. 


Among the notable art museums in 
other countries are the world-famous 
Museo del Prado in Madrid; the Tretyakov 
Gallery and the Pushkin State Museum of 
Fine Arts in Moscow; the Hermitage State 
Museum in Leningrad; and the National 
Museum in Tokyo, famed for its many 
Oriental paintings and examples of Orien- 
tal workmanship in lacquer, jade, ivory 
and metal. 


Science Museums 
The Ashmolean Museum, oldest in Great 
Britain, was founded in 1683 by Oxford 


we 


University and houses a collection of 
archeological and classical rarities. 


Science Museum of London has exhibits 
of scientific instruments and appliances 
which review the progress of science and 
the history of invention. Other London 
museums of science are the Natural His- 
tory (British Museum), the Imperial War 
Museum (exhibits of both World Wars) 
and the Geological Museum. 


The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 
collections of natural history and antiq- 
uities and are divided into departments 
of zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 
ethnology. The buildings were almost com- 
pletely destroyed during World War II, al- 
though most of the exhibits were saved. 

The Manchester Museum serves as both 
@ municipal and a university museum. 
The Bristol Museum contains departments 
of geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 


Bristol antiquities. The National Mu- 
seum of Wales at Cardiff has departments 
of art, archeology, botany, geology and 


zoology. 

In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
Royal Scottish Museum, which has col- 
lections in art, ethnography, natural his- 
tory, technology and archeology; and the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, noted for its coin and manuscript 
collections. 

The National Museum in Dublin and the 
Municipal Museum in Belfast have impor- 
tant science collections. 

Notable institutions of continental Eu- 
rope include the Natural History Museum 
in Paris, the Museum of Oceanography in 
Monaco, the Natural History Museum in 
Lisbon, the State Museum of Geology 
and Mineralogy in Leyden (Netherlands), 
the Museum of Natural History in Stock- 


holm, the Natural History Museum in 
Vienna, the Hungarian National Museumin 
Budapest, the National Museum in Prague, — 
and the various science museums in Berne, 
Geneva, Zurich and Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. Most larger cities of the U.S.S.R. 
have science museums of varying sizes, 
some specializing in local exhibits of 
natural history. 


Famous science museums in Germany 
prior to World War II included the various 
sections of the Staatliche Museen in Ber- 
lin (re-established after the war) and the 
museum of ethnography in Hamburg. 


In Calcutta is the Indian Museum, out- 
standing for its marine fauna and verte- 
brate fossils, and in Bombay the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


In Australia are the Queensland Mu- 
seum and the Botanic Museum in Bris- 
bane, the South Australian Museum in 
Adelaide, and the Australian Museum in 
Sydney. 


New Zealand contains the Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauna, 
flora and geological items, and a Maori and 
Polynesian ethnological collection. 


In Africa, the South African Museum, 
Capetown, holds general and local history 
collections and others illustrating anthro-: 
pology, ethnology and archeology. The 
Durban Museum contains much anthro- 
pological material. In Cairo are the notable 
collections of the Egyptian Museum. 

Other museums of note include the 
Archeological Museums at Istanbul, the 
Tokyo Science Museum, the National 
Museum of Natural History in Santiago 
(Chile), the National Museum at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Argentine National Mu- 
seum of Natural Sciences at Buenos Aires. 


Zoological Gardens 


North America has more than 30 major 
zoos, in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. The Quebec Zoological Society’s 
collection is made up of Canadian spe- 
cies; Toronto has many exotic species. 


The first zoological garden in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
1874. Since that time nearly every large 
city in the country has acquired a Zoo. 
Among the largest are the celebrated 
Bronx Zoo and the Central Park Zoo in 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those in 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City 
and San Diego. The National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington, D. C., in a 
beautiful setting of hills, woods and 
streams, was established in 1890 by an act 
of Congress. Some of the U. S. zoos ex- 
hibit their collections in open-air, barless 
pits; the Brookfield Zoo is an example. 


In Europe, zoological gardens have long 
been popular public institutions. The Jar- 
din d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Paris, was established in 1858, and 
a model zoo at Vincennes was added in 
1937 for the Paris Exposition. 


Germany had about 20 zoological gar- 
dens, many of which were developed in 
the peacetime years between World Wars 
I and II. Large zoos were located in Berlin 
and Frankfurt am Main. In Munich, the 
animals were grouped according to the 
continent of their origin. Others were es- 
tablished at Dresden, Leipzig and Cologne. 
At Stellingen, the Hagenbeck Garden be- 
came an outstanding show place and dis- 
tributing center for animals. Smaller col- 
lections were established at Dusseldorf, 
Elberfeld and Hanover. Several German 
zoos, notably that at Berlin, were deé- 
stroyed during World War If. 


Information Please Almanac 


The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the 
oldest zoos in Europe. The Budapest zoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of 
European birds. At Antwerp, the Royal 
Zoological Society founded a large me- 
nagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged 
by German bombs during World War II. 


In the British Isles, the outstanding col- 
lection is in the garden of the London 
Zoological Society in Regent’s Park. Al- 
though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in 
1944, it remained open throughout World 
War II; visitors during this period num- 
bered 6,500,000. Manchester and Clifton 
have smaller gardens, and the one at Hdin- 
burgh is famous for its collection of pen- 


guins. The Dublin Zoo is noted for its 
lions, many of which were born there. 


The Amsterdam zoo, with its East In- 
dian collection and its aquarium, and the 
Rotterdam gardens are the two best known 
in the Netherlands. Built on a high eleva- 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm exhib- 
its north European specimens. The most 
important gardens in the U.S.S.R. are 
found in Moscow, where northern as well 
as exotic species are collected. The zoo at 
Rome has part of its collection confined 
in barless pits. At Lisbon there is a small 
zoological garden, and in Madrid a part 
of the original royal menagerie. A new 
zoo notable for its landscaping was opened 
at Naples, Italy, in 1952. 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World.) 


Ancient 
The Great Sphinz of Egypt, one of the 
wonders of ancient Egyptian architecture, 
adjoins the pyramids of Giza and has a 
length of 189 ft. It was built in the 4th 
dynasty and was used as a temple. 


Other Egyptian buildings of note in- 
clude the Temples of Karnak and Edfu 
and the Tombs at Beni Hassan. 


The Parthenon of Greece, built on the 
Acropolis in Athens, was the chief temple 
to the goddess Athena. It was believed to 
have been completed by 438 B.c. The pres- 
ent temple remained intact until the 5th 
century A.D. Today, though the Parthenon 
is in ruins, its majestic proportions are 
Btill discernible. 

Other great structures of ancient Greece 
were the Temples at Paestum (about 540 
and 420 B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
(about 460 B.c.); the Temple of Apollo at 
Corinth (about 540 B.c.); the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae (about 450-420 B.c.); the 
famous Erechtheum atop the Acropolis 
(about 421-405 B.c.); the Temple of Athena 
Niké at Athens (about 426 B.c.); the 
Olympieum at Athens (174 B.c.-a.v. 131); 
the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (about 
515 B.c.); the Propylaea of the Acropolis 
at Athens (437-432 B.c.); the Theater of 
Dionysus at Athens (about 350-325 B.c.); 
the “House of Cleopatra’ at Delos (138 


B.c.) and the Theater at Epidaurus (about 
525 B.C.). 


The Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) 
of Rome, the largest and most famous of 
the Roman amphitheaters, was opened for 
use A.D. 80. Elliptical in shape, it consisted 
of three stories and an upper gallery, re- 
built in stone in its present form in the 
third century a.D. Its seats rise in tiers, 
which in turn are buttressed by concrete 
vaults and stone piers. It could seat be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 spectators. The 


Colosseum was principally used for gladia- 
torial combat. 

The Pantheon at Rome, begun by 
Agrippa in 27 B.c. as a temple, was rebuilt 
in its present circular form by Hadrian 
(A.D. 110-25). Literally the Pantheon was 
intended as a temple of “all the gods.” 
It is remarkable for its perfect preserva- 
tion today, and it has served continuously 
for 20 centuries as a place of worship. 


Famous Roman arches includes the Arch 
of Constantine (about a.D. 315) and the 
Arch of Titus (about a.p. 80). 


Later European 
St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063- 
67), one of the great examples of Byzan- 
tine architecture, was begun in the 9th 
century. Partly destroyed by fire in 976, it 
was later rebuilt as a Byzantine edifice. 


Other famous Byzantine examples of 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 532-37); San Vitale in Ra- 
venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin baptism 
and marriage church, Moscow (begun in 
1397); and St. Lorenzo Cytside the Walls, 
Rome, begun in 588. 


The Cathedral Group at Pisa (1067-— 
1173), one of the most celebrated groups 
of structures built in Romanesque style, 
consists of the cathedral, the cathedral’s 
baptistery, and the Leaning Tower. This 
trio forms a group by itself in the north- 
west corner of the city. The cathedral and 
baptistery are built in black and white 
marble. The campanile (Leaning Tower) is 
179 ft. high and leans more than 16 feet 
out of the perpendicular. There is little 
reason to believe that the architects in- 
tended to have the tower lean. 


Other examples of Romanesque archi- 
tecture include the Vézelay Abbey in 
France (1130); the Church of Notre-Dame- 


du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 

(1100); the Church of San Zeno (begun 

in 1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 
in England. 

The Alhambra (1248-1354), located in 
Granada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
one of the great masterpieces of Moham- 
_ medan architecture. Designed as a palace 
and fortress for the Moorish monarchs of 
Granada, it is surrounded by a heavily 
_ fortified wall more than a mile in perim- 

eter. The location of the Alhambra in the 
Sierra Nevada provides a magnificent set- 
ting for this jewel of Moorish Spain. 

The Tower of London is a group of build- 
ings and towers covering 13 acres along 
the north bank of the Thames. The central 
White Tower, begun in 1078 during the 
reign of William the Conqueror, was orig- 
inally a fortress and royal residence, but 
was later used as a prison. The Bloody 
Tower is associated with Anne Boleyn and 
other notables. 

Westminster Abbey, in London, was be- 
gun in 1045 and completed in 1065. It was 
rebuilt and enlarged in 1245-50. 

Notre-Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
one of the great examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is a twin-towered church with a 
steeple over the crossing and immense fly- 
ing buttresses supporting the masonry at 
the rear of the church. 


Other famous Gothic structures are 
Chartres Cathedral (12th century); Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris (1246-48); Laon Cathedral, 
France (1160-1205); Rheims Cathedral 
(about 1210-50; rebuilt after its almost 
complete destruction in World War I); 
Rouen Cathedral (13th-16th centuries) ; 
Amiens Cathedral (1218-69); Beauvais 
Cathedral (begun 1247); Salisbury Cathe- 
dral (1220-60); York Minster or the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter (begun in the 7th cen- 
tury); Milan Cathedral (begun 1386); and 
Cologne Cathedral (18th-19th centuries; 
badly damaged in World War II). 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence was 
founded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
and consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped 
‘dome dominates the entire structure. 


The Vatican is a group of buildings in 

Rome comprising the official residence of 
“the Pope. The Basilica of St. Peter, the 

largest church in the Christian world, was 
begun in 1450. The Sistine Chapel, begun 
in 1473, is noted for the art masterpieces 
of Michelangelo, Botticelli and others. The 
Basilica of the Savior (known as St. John 
Lateran) is the first-ranking Catholic 
Church in the world, for it is the cathe- 
dral of the Pope. 

Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti and the Palazzo Strozzi in Flor- 
ence; the Farnese Palace in Rome; Palazzo 
Grimani (completed about 1550) in Venice; 


the Escorial (1563-93) near Madrid; the 


Town Hall of Seville (1527-32); the Louvre,. ‘ 


Paris; the Chdteaw at Blois, France; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (1675-1710; badly 
damaged in World War II); the Ecole 
Militaire, Paris (1752); the Pazzi Chapel, 
Florence, designed by Brunelleschi (1429): 
the Palace of Fontainebleau and Ses 
Chateau de Chambord in France. 


The Palace of Versailles, containing the. 
famous Hall of Mirrors, was built during 
the reign of Louis XIV and served as the 
royal palace until 1793. 


Outstanding European buildings of the 


18th and 19th centuries are the Superga; 
at Turin, the Hdtel-Dieu in Lyon, the 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal Pal- 
ace of Stockholm, the Opera House of Paris 
(1863-75); the Bank of England, the Brit- 
ish Museum, the University of London and 
the Houses of Parliament, all in London; 
the Panthéon, the Church of the Made- 
leine, the Bourse and the Palais de Justice 
in Paris. 


The Eiffel Tower, in Paris, was built for 
the Exposition of 1889 by Alexandre Eiffel. : 
It is 984 ft. high. 


Asiatic and African 


The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, India,, 


built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his. 
wife, is considered by some as the most 
perfect example of the Mogul style and by 
others as the most beautiful building in, 
the world. Four slim white minarets flank 
the building, which is topped by a white 
dome; the entire structure is of marble. 
Other examples of Indian architecture 
are the temples at Benares and Tanjore. 
Famed Mohammedan edifices are the 


Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar,, 


Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166), 
and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th 
century), in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 
in Delhi; the Blue Mosque (1468) at Tabriz 
and the Tamerlane Mausoleum at Samar- 
kand. 

Angkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor 
Thom, Cambodia, is one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of Cambodian or Khmer 
architecture. The sanctuary was built dur- 
ing the 12th century. 

Great Wall of China (228 B.c.?), designed 
specifically as a defense against nomadic 
tribes, has numerous large watch towers 
which could be called buildings. It was 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly of 
earth and stone, it varies in height be- 
tween 18 and 30 feet. 

Typical of Chinese architecture are the 
pagodas or temple towers. Among some of 
the better known pagodas are the Great 
Pagoda of the Wild Geese at Sian (founded 
in 652); Nan t’a (11th century) at Fang 
Shan; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (A.D, 
523) at Sung Shan, Honan. 
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Other well-known Chinese buildings are 
the Drum Tower (1273), the Three Great 
Hails in the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 
Buddha's Perfume Tower (19th century), 
the Porcelain Pagoda and the Summer 
Palace, all at Peiping. 


United States 
Rockefeller Center, from 5th to 6th Aves. 
and from 48th to 51st Sts. in New York 
City, occupies 1214 acres and contains 15 
buildings, the highest being the 70-story 
RCA Building. 


Grant’s Tomb, at Riverside Dr. near 
122nd St. in New York City, contains the 
bodies of Ulysses S. Grant and his wife. 
It was completed in 1897. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
at Cathedral Pkwy. and Amsterdam Ave. 
in New York City, was begun in 1892 but 


is not yet completed. When completed, it 
will be the largest Gothic cathedral in the 
world: 601 ft. long, 146 ft. wide at the 
nave, 320 ft. wide at the transept. 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at 5th Ave. and 
50th St. in New York City, has a seating 
capacity of 4,500. The nave was opened in 
1877; the cathedral was dedicated in 1879. 


Lincoln Memorial, in Washington, D. C., 
was dedicated in 1922. It has 36 columns 
(the number of states in 1865), each 44 
ft. high. The main chamber contains a 
statue of Lincoln. 


Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, was 
the scene of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the drawing up 
of the U. S. Constitution. It was built be- 
tween 1732-41 as the State House. The 
Liberty Bell is on the first floor. 


Great Dams of the World 
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Reservoir 
capacity, Maximum 
thousands of height, Date 
acre feet Name Location feet completed 
31,142 Hoover Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 726 1936 
24,500 Garrison Missouri River, N. Dak. 210 * 
19,600 Oahe Missouri River, S. Dak. 230 * 
19,412 Fort Peck Missouri River, Mont. 250 1940 
9,517 Grand Coulee Columbia River, Wash. 550 1942 
6,200 Fort Randall Missouri River, S. Dak. 150 * 
6,100 Kentucky Tennessee River, Ky. 160 : 1944 
6,089 Wolf Creek Cumberland River, Ky. 242 1951 
6,000 Hirakud Mahandi River, India 180 * 
5,825 Denison Red River, Okla.-Tex. 165 1944 
4,500 Shasta Sacramento River, Calif. 602 1945 
4,407 Gatun Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 115 1912 
4,060 Aswan Nile River, Egypt 174 1934 
3,500 Hungry Horse Flathead, S. Fk., Mont. 520 1953 
3,263 Lazaro Cardenas Nazas River, Mex. 295 1948 
(El Palmito) 
3,000 Salt Springs North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 345 1931 
2,567 Norris Clinch River, Tenn. 265 1936 
2,432 Alvaro Obregén Yaqui River, Sonora, Mex. 187 1953 
(Oviachic) 
2,300 Saluda Saluda River, S. C. 208 1930 
2,219 Elephant Butte Rio Grande, N. Mex. 301 1916 
2,150 Mettur Cauvery River, India 214 1934 
2,092 Center Hill Caney Fork River, Tenn. 240 1950 
2,000 Hume Murray River, Australia 180 1936 
2,000 Kingsley North Platte River, Nebr. 162 1941 
1,997 Osage (Bagnell) Osage River, Mo. 148 1931 
1,983 Norfolk North Fork River, Ark. 230 1944 
1,980 Chelsea Gatineau River, Canada 100 1927 
1,975 Pensacola Grand River, Okla.:* 152 1940 
1,934 Marshall Ford Colorado River, Tex. 270 1941 
(Mansfield) 
1,820 Davis Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 200 1949 
1,706 Dale Hollow Obey River, Tenn.-Ky. 183 1943 
1,704 American Falls Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. 92 1927 
1,702 El Azucar San Juan River, Mexico 142 1943 
1,565 Cherokee Holston River, Tenn. 212 1942 
1,560 Sardis Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. pb iy 1940 
1,540 Douglas French Broad River, Tenn. 160 1943 
1,450 Fontana Little Tennessee River, N.‘C. 470 1944 
1,400 Roosevelt Salt River, Ariz. 280 1911 


* Under construction in 1954. 


1,600 
1,595.5 
1,550 
1,500 
1,500 
1,470 
1,400 
1,380 
1,240 
1,207 
1,200 
1,200 
1,182 
1,114 
1,100 
1,097 
1,080 
1,080 
1,057 
1,050 
1,050 
~ 1,034 

1,010 

977.5 

963 

950 
Ee 949 
930 
924 
875 
871 
866 
845 
800 
800 
800 
800 
790 


* C—Cantilever. 
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QUEBEC 
DELAWARE RIVER 
FORTH 

KILL VAN KULL~ 
SYDNEY HARBOR 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
WILLIAMSBURG 
BROOKLYN 

LIONS GATE 
MID-HUDSON 
HOWRAH 
MANHATTAN 
TRANSBAY 
TRIBOROUGH 
COLOGNE-RODENKIRCHEN 
ST. JOHNS 
LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
CARQUINEZ STRAIT 
MONTREAL HARBOR 
BIRCHENOUGH 
DEER ISLE 
CINCINNATI 

OTTO BEIT 
COOPER RIVER 
COLOGNE-MULHEIM 
WHEELING 

HELL GATE 

EAST ST. LOUIS 
RAINBOW 

GRAND MERE 
PEACE RIVER 
STORY 

NATCHEZ 

BLUE WATER 
SANDO 

DUBUQUE 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
WALDO-HANCOCK 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
HENRY HUDSON 
HUEY P. LONG 


S—Suspension. 


Ban arene 
New York City 
Tacoma, Wash. 

San Francisco 

New York City 

Near Wilmington: Del. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Near Quebec, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth of Forth, Scotland 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Near Annapolis, Md. 
New York City 

New York City 
Vancouver, Canada 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Calcutta, India 

New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 

New York City. 
Germany 

Portland, Oreg. 
Longview, Wash. 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 
Florian6épolis, Brazil 
Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Canada 
Southern Rhodesia 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Rhodesia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Germany 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada 
Alaska Highway 
Queensland, Australia 
Natchez, Miss. 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Sando, Sweden 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Bucksport, Maine 
Catskill, N. Y. 

New York City 

Near New Orleans, La. 
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SA—Steel Arch. CA—Concrete Arch, CT—Continuous Truss. 


Country 


Afghanistan............. 270,000 | 13,000,000 | 1953E || Jordan................ 39,460°)  1,400,000°} 1951E 
ie) Albania.,..... 3 10,629 1,246,000 We l902m. Hl Reeds os0.- sata Bere 85,225 | 30,000,000 | 1951E } 
Argentina... 079,965: 1718,579, 0008] USOSE. IR EAGS 5 ciiecmce.s aa cee seh 91,428 1,214,000 | 1950E 
“4 USE MGs Nieies eelere.e seo 2,974,581 8,917,763 | 1953E || Latviat................ 25,395 2,100,000 | 1950E 
UNIS Ee 32,388 6,918,959 | 1951C || Lebanon............... 3,475 1,330,000 | 1952E 
SE 11,783 8,757,691") IS5ZE; ||) Liberia’. 2.0%. eens «ans 40,000 1,500,000 | 1953E 
BIBLIUAN dlaraies sie,s)sisie s <i0. 5 18,000 300/000" SEs bibya 328s. tee. 8 679,340 1,124,000 | 1951E 
GONE a 416,040 3,089,000 | 1952E || Liechtenstein........... 65 13,757 | 1950C 
RECA AU Gat caicies win; = che » ves 3,291,416 | 55,772,000 | 1953E || Lithuanias............. 22,958 3,000,000 | 1950E ; 
BUIGATIAdS: Som csceccis ace 42,741 7,390,000 | 1952E || Luxemburg............ 1,010 304,000 | 1953E j 
RPMEBUTT Asie cc os ss cee calneds 261,749 | 19,045,000 | 1953E || Maldive Islands........ 115 93,000 | ....E 
. Cambodia:......5.....-. 53,668 3,296,000 | 1950E || Mexico......... Ekle 758,061 | 28,053,000 | 1953E : 
AICTE ct an ee 3,619,616 | 14,780,000 | 1953E || Monaco................ 0.59 20,000 | 1951E ; 
5 IPB LO MG sigie paras: aie ovein's = os 25,332 8,103,648 | 1953C || Mongolian People’s Rep..| 580,158 900,000 | 1950E 
IST Oa tities Sisto cinisia'sisieisin 286,323 5,930,809 [> 3952C: || ‘Nepali... +... 2-02--<0- os 54,000 7,000,000 | 1952E : 
DEI sents sted iclais.s- crate cies 3,858,900 | 475,000,000 | 1950E || Netherlands............ 12,514 | 10,550,737 | 1954E 
Colombia... . 439,714 | 12,033,000 | 1953E || New Zealand........... 103,416 2,087,740 | 1954E ’ 
Costa Rica.... 19,238 893,000 | 1953E |} Nicaragua.............. 57,143 1,166,000 | 1953E . 
MSEDAR rai chras Vie oe eee so 44,217 5,814,112 | 1953C2 |) Norway................ 125,193 3,375,000 | 1953E | 
Czechoslovakia.......... 49,330 | 12,339,674 | 1950C || Pakistan............... 364,737 | 75,635,496 | 1951C 
RIBNMIOEKs srek,.\0 i500 5 « 16,575 4,347,400 | 1953E || Panamé............... 28,575 887,400 | 1954E ’ 
Dominican Republic...... 19,327 2,290,800: |)< L9D3E | le Paraguaye,.'osees.) eens 154,165 1,464,000 | 1952E ; 
\ BCUAIOT tN ahs! cle ha. e'3 104,510 3}350; 000) Pe 1O52E 4) Perc dos se oe. poe ose 482,133 9,035,000 | 1953E 
EDV BL Binias feo 3s /e-atese c's 383,000 | 21,941,000 | 1953E || Philippines............. 114,400 | 21,440,200 | 1954E 
El'Salvador...... 02.5... 13,176 2,088,431 | 1953E || Poland...............- 119,703 | 26,200,000 | 1953E P 
BRLOMIDANtafere vet's oe c's) =, sts 18,357 1,126,415 | 1940E || Portugal............... 35,413 8,621,000 | 1953E 
BAMIOD AY visisce skew cere 350,000 | 15,000,000 | 1951E |} Rumania............... 91,654 | 16,300,000 | 1952E ; 
PINAR sais os oe trees =’ 130,160 4,168,000 | 1953E || San Marino............ 38 12,969 | 1951E } 
PANG irstoiniy/ps = 0's ees 212,741 | 42,995,000 | 1954E || Saudi Arabia........... 597,000 6,000,000 | 1952E 
Germany: Spaiti..xth eect cent 194,945 | 28,638,977 | 1953E 
emocratic Republic. . . 41,700 | 18,541,000 | 1953E |] Sweden............... 173,341 7,192,316 | 1953E 
Federal Republic....... 94,634 | 48,994,000 | 1953E || Switzerland............ 15,940 4,910,000 | 1953E ‘ 
MEGECOS Sec laitis s.clsie x sjnsgieis 51,182 7,865,000 sn S53E.'| | Sytiatcctabettecscloacee 73,587 3,433,784 | 1952E 
REV ACQMIAIA sts. soy 4:0 8 <iai0' «5,3 45,452 3,048,000 | 1953E || Thailand........... ....] 198,247 | 19,556,000 | 1953E 
RICE Cent wre wisi sleiwls a> 10,748 3,915;000"|"196SE° || ‘Tibet.......60..eceeente 469,294 3,000,000 | 1948E 
HONGUFAS, 6... 6. .s. 5s 59,145 1,567,000 1953E. || Turkey... 0c. 4.e2 ee 296,185 | 22,461,000 | 1953E 
HUBS e en aacche «sss 35,893 9,460,000 | 1952E || Un. of So. Africa®....... 472,550 | 13,153,000 | 1953E 
OGIANU Miche wemclse cscs 39,709 LST SOOT PISSSE a) “UrscseRecuc amet ntee 8,473,444 | 207,000,000 | 1952E 
BGIGES ivi. 2s 6 Seles o's « 1,174,1167| 356,691,7607| 1951C || United Kingdom........ 93,371 | 50,592,000 | 1953E 
FHIGONSSIAS: cious clad vids 583,479 | 78,389,000 | 1954E |} United States.......... 2,974,726 | 150,697,361 | 1950C 
Matches esicedsicis ce gee 634,413 | 20,000,000 | 1951E || Uruguay............... 72,172 2,525,000 | 1953E 
BLOG Merentcs osc eissavocteran's s 116,600 5,100,000 | 1950E |} Vatican City............ 108.78 947 | 1952E 
JE)? Sa 26,601 2,942,000 | 1953E |} Venezuela............. 352,143 5,608,534 | 1953E 
ECV, 5 GOs ae aoe 8,050 1,669,397 | 1953E || Viét-Nam.............. 127,259 | 23,073,000 | 1950E 
ASI MEE EE SV; Soak data's 4 116,235 | 47,041,000 | 1953E || Yemen................ 31,000 4,500,000 | 1953E 
Daal se daak © kee Aun 2 chs 146,690 | 86,300,000 | 1953E || Yugoslavia,............ 99,181 | 16,927,275 | 1953C2 


1E—HEstimated; C—Census. ?Preliminary figure. %Including Formosa, Manchuria, Tibet: excluding Outer 
Mongolla. 4 Actually Russian 8.8.R., but still recognized by U.S. as independent country. *® Including Dodecanese. 
¢ Excluding South-West Africa. 7 Excluding Kashmir. * Acres. 2% Including Arab Palestine, 10 Excluding Eritrea. 


National Holidays of American Countries 
Source: U. S. Department of State. 


Argentina: Independence Day, July 9. El Salvador: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 
Bolivia: Independence Day, Aug. 6. Guatemala: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 
Brazil: Independence Day, Sept. 7. Haiti: Independence Day, Jan. 1. 

Canada: Dominion Day, July 1. Honduras: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 

Chile: Independence Day, Sept. 18. Mexico: Independence Day, Sept. 16. 
Colombia: Independence Day, July 20. Nicaragua: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 
Costa Rica: Independence Day, Sept. 15. Panama: Independence Day, Nov. 3. 

Cuba: Independence Day, May 20. Paraguay: Independence.Day, May 14. 


Dominican Republic: Independence Day, Peru: Independence Day, July 28. 


Feb. 27. Uruguay: Independence Day, Aug. 25. 
Ecuador: Independence Day, Aug. 10. Venezuela: Independence Day, July 5. 


es 


Largest Cities of the World 


(Exact rating of the cities of the world according to size Is im 
; « possible beca f 
which census or estimated population figures have been issued. Therefore, nes medina shone ie chic saben 


be considered only approximate.) 


City and country Population Year* City and country Population Year* 
1. London (Greater), England. .... 8,346,137 1951C TLS Paris}, France. mene. eee: 2 
2. New York, N. 1 Se 7,891,957 1950C 12. Jakarta, Indonesia.......... Sar hee fe 
3. Shanghai, China.............. 5,410,000 | 1952E || 13. Calcutta, India.............. 2,548,677 | 1951¢ 
UCL SEES | i 5,385,071 1950C 14. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........ 2,413,152 1950Ct 
5. Moscow, US reee ieee cee eae 4,137,018 1939C 15. Peking, China............... 2,240,000 1952E 
6. Chicago, Ill. U.S.A...........-- 3,620,962 1950C 16. Mexico City, Mexico......... 2,234,795 1950C 
7. Buenos Aires, Argentina......- 3,371,000 1950E 17. Sdo Paulo, Brazil........... 2,227,512 1950C+ 
8. Berlin, Gerinany.: ...2c2. 2.0... 3,307,894 1950C 18. Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A....| 2,104,663 1953Ct 
9. Leningrad, U-S.S.R............ 3,191,304 1939C 19. Cairo) Egypt .25..3..S tess 2,100,506 1947C 
10. Bombay, India................ 2,839,270 1951C 20. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A......| 2,071,605 1950C 
Other Large Foreign Cities (over 505,000) 

City and country Population Year* City and country Population Year* 
Ahmedabad, India................ 788,333 1951C Lisbon, Portugal.............. e 790,434 1950C 
Alexandria, Egypt. ........2....s52 $25,081 1947C Liverpool, England.............. 789,532 = 1951C 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. ......... 858,702 1954E L6dz,. Poland Me oc. tclete as 619,914 1950C 
AES Coe ae 559,250 1951C Madras, India..\.4 <2 acsetioan 1,416,056 1951C 
PENS RG 5 arc cite’ praje%o + <v/a nt 809,347 1939C Madrid, Spain.2.. <2 si:s6- sionaeme 1,720,999 1953E 
Bandung, Indonesia.............. 659,213 1951E Manchester, England............ 703,175 1951C 
Bangalore, India................- ~=J78,977 1951C7 Manila, Philippines............. 1,158,260 1952E 
Bangkok, Thailand............... 827,290 1947C Marseille, France...............- 700,000 1948E 
Barcelona, Spain................- 1,346,737 1953E Melbourne, Australia............ 1,393,000 1952E 
Birmingham, England............. 1,112,340 1951C Milans aly... Atte erate 1,264,402 1951C 
Bogota, Colombia................. 643,187 1951C+ Montevideo, Uruguay........... 850,000 1948E 
EGISSOIS POIGIUM. . oc. ccc alee - 968,139 1952E Montreal, Canada............... 1,021,520 1951C 
Bucharest, Rumania.............. 1,401,807 1948C Mukden, Manchuria............ 1,790,000 1952E 
Budapest, Hungary..............- 1,058,288 1948Ct Munich, Germany............... 870,000 1953E 
BaANtON) CHM Aso. acs css 2 0cscs sess 1,210,000 1952E Nagoya; Japan <....<..% aah esis 02 1,030,635 1950C 
Capetown, South Africa........... 571,638 1951C Nanking, China:......:..s<sse% 1,020,000 1952E 
Casablanca, Morocco.............- 551,222 1947C Naples sltaly, cathctn.s astacele elon 1,003,815 1951C 
Chieng Mai, Thailand............. 534,623 1947C Odessa, BS -S.R- A oteteitestns «xc 604,223 1937E 
Chungking, China...............- 2,000,000 1952E Osaka; Japan's... osnsse ste 1,956,136 1950C 
Cologne, Germany..............-- 629,200 1953E Port Arthur, Kwantung.......... 1,010,000 1952E 
Copenhagen, Denmark...........- 758,300_ 1954E Prague, Czechoslovakia......... 932,024 1948E 
Dairen, Kwantung...............- BSS BOG) im tas Rangoon, Burma............... 600,000 1952E 
DIGITS INGA Gs. satis o56%.0\cc00 3 << 914,973 1951C Recife; Brazil.-J 4. 23..9- 4. ase 534,468 1950C} 
Dresden, Germany............---- 510,100 1953E Rome ital ye ic ts <:0jefeicte siee- oe 1,606,739 1951C 
Munsin treland t2....2.s er sti ='a5,« 522,183 1951C Rostov on Don, U.S.S.R.......... 510,253 1939C 
Essen, Germany..............---- 624,100 1953E Rotterdam, Netherlands......... 704,646 1954E 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany...... 564,400 1953E Santiago; Chilet:0).. sccrces. scree 1,348,283 1952C 
TUTE WE ee ae aan ge seage 678,200 1951C SEOUL KOLEA x. ets. s evel ieee ye 1,446,049 1949E 
Glasgow, Scotland..............-- 1,089,555 1951C Sheffield, England.............. 512,834 1951C 
‘ay WARESY ESS ASS ROnegorrn 644,116 1939C Sian pChinazat <.eerleeranceeaacy 628,499 1948C 
Hague, The, Netherlands.......... 590,755 1954E Stockholm, Sweden............. 769,714 1953E 
Hamburg, Germany...........-..- 1,658,000 1953E Surabaja, Indonesia............ 714,898 1951E 
Harbin, Manchuria...............- 1,000,000 1952E Sydney, Australia.............. 1,621,040 1952E 
Ravana, GUD. Siscciicer slo's wees _ 783,162 1953C+ Maipel, FOVMMNGSA ss)». cieies.c 1c. 540,971 ee eee 
Hyaderabad, India.............--- 1,085,722 1951C MashkenkUcS-Ouke. sale csiersiains« 585,005 1939C 
Fstanbul, Turkey 35. ..........--.- 1,018,468 1950C TOM OTAN TITAN dover eteislote'e o:sie/s <= 850,000 1948E 
Johannesburg, U. of So. Af......... 880,014 1951C Tientsing. CHINA iaicts.> cietc's lao ae 2,010,000 1952E 
Jokjakarta, Indonesia............- 1,848,886 1951E UID EUR SS i Soe harigae dace 519,175 1939C 
Manpdts Indiats cece cee. : 705,383 1951C Toronto; Canadastien ace. 0-07 <- 675,754 1951C 
Karachi, Pakistan....:.....-.....- 1,006,416 1951C MSUNGCAG | CHINA 9 foie aah Saini ap Sef 850,308 1948E 
RiAarkOV,, ULS.9-Rii jets sl-/12 a ice si 833,432 1939C MURALS is ccepaisied alesis oieicto rs 711,492 1951C 
Kiev AU:S.S.Rieact seme seer aaacass 846,293 1939C Valencia, Spain 6G asec ee el-nr0 = 527,999 1953E 
RODE, SADAN wiece  oisss sioeicie sels «ee ais 765,435 1950C Victoria, Hong Kong............. 187;000:2 | aca 
KYO; SADR G.. 2 ,crar~ otelelorasefpierelerore.s3 1,101,854 1950C Vienna, Austiias . tcccscsciecs- =< 1,760,784 1951C 
Lahore, Pakistan 849,000 1951C Warsaw, Poland...............- 650,064 1950C 
Leipzig, Germany 607,700 1953 Wuhan, China............26.... 1,090,000 1952E 
ITEP LU IBS doe crrigos Obie: taioe 926,400 1952E Yokohama, Japan............... 951,189 1950C 


* B—Estimated; C—Census. j{ Preliminary figures. 


of Census, at city expense. 


t Special census eonducted under direction of U. 8. Bureau 
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Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 


79 Aug. 24, ITaLy: eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, killing thousands 
of persons. 

Nov. 1, PortucaL: one of the most 
severe of recorded earthquakes lev- 
eled Lisbon and was felt as far away 
as southern France and North Africa; 
between 10,000 and 20,000 killed in 
Lisbon alone. 


Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIES: 
eruption of Krakatoa; violent exple- 
siens destroyed two-thirds of island. 
Sea waves occurred as far away as 
Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
Estimated 36,000 dead. 


May 8, MARTINIQUE, WEST INDIES: 
Mt. Pelée erupted and wiped out city 
of St. Pierre; 40,000 dead. 

April 18, San Francisco: earthquake 
accompanied by fire razed more than 
4 sq. mi.; more than 500 dead or 
missing; property damage about 
250-300 millions. 

Dec. 28, Messina, Siciuy: about 85,- 
000 killed and city totally destroyed 
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by one of most disastrous of re- 
corded earthquakes. 


Sept. 1, JAPAN: earthquake destroyed 
third of Tokyo and most of Yoko- 
hama; more than 90,000 persons 
were killed. 

May 31, Inp1a: earthquake at Quetta 
killed an estimated 50,000. 

Jan. 24, CuHite: earthquake razed 
some 50,000 sq. mi.; 30,000 killed. 


Dec. 27, NoRTHERN TURKEY: 
quakes destroyed city of Erzingan; 
about 100,000 casualties. 

Aug. 5, Ecuapor: earthquake killed 
about 6,000 and razed 50 towns. 
Aug. 15, Inpra: second heaviest 
earthquake on record affected 30,- 
000 sq. mi. in Assam; 20,000-30,000 
believed killed. 


Jan. 18-21, Papua TERRITORY, NEW 
GUINEA: eruption of Mt. Lamington 
killed more than 3,000. 


Aug. 9-12, GREEK IONIAN ISLANDS: 
series of earthquakes killed at least 
600, caused much damage. 


Floods, Avalanches and Tidal Waves 


WORLD 


HOLLAND: 100,000 reputedly drowned 
by sea flood in Friesland section. 
CHINA: rebels besieging Kaifeng de- 
stroyed seawall, causing flood that 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. 


Cuina: hundreds of thousands of 
lives reputedly lost in Honan prov- 
ince in overflow of Hwang Ho River. 


JAPAN; earthquake and tidal wave 
at Sanriku killed 27,000. 


CuiIna: floods in north; casualties 
estimated at 10,000,000 homeless, 
starved or drowned. 


ALAsKA-Hawalt: series of tidal waves 
in Pacific originating off Alaska 
killed about 150 in Hawaii. 


JaPaAN: floods in wake of typhoon 
killed about 2,000 on Honshu Island. 


TURKEY: hundreds of persons were 
drowned when two rivers in south- 
ern Turkey burst their dikes. 


CHINA: about 1,000 reported dead 
in floods near Foochow. 
CHINA: floods in eastern and south- 


ern China left 1,000,000 homeless 
and killed 500. 


ALPS: snow avalanches killed more 
than 200 in Alpine regions of Switz- 
erland, Italy, France and Austria, 
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MancuHoartia: floods killed 1,800; 3,000 
missing. 


IraLy: Po river floods killed about 
150 and left 150,000 homeless. 


NORTHWEST EvROPE: storm followed 
by floods devastated North Sea 
coastal areas of Britain, Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, Germany. Nether- 
lands was hardest hit, with 1,794 
dead and many missing. 


JAPAN: separate floods on Kyushu 
and Honshu islands reported to have 
killed about 1,300. 


Autps: about 150 died in snow ava- 
lanches. 


UNITED STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA: more than 2,000 died 
in Johnstown flood. 


OHIO AND INDIANA: floods of. Ohio 
and Indiana rivers took 730 lives. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: floods inundated 
20,000 sq. mi.; 700,000 were left 
homeless. 


MISSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARY VALLEYS: 
floods in the Allegheny, Mississippi, 
Ohio valleys killed hundreds. 


TExAS-MEXxICO BorpsER: flood of Rio 
Grande river killed 50 or more. 


severe 
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Tornadoes, Typhoons and Hurricanes 


WORLD 


Oct. 5, InprIa: most of Calcutta de- 
nuded by cyclone; 70,000 persons 
were killed. 


Oct. 31, InpIa: cyclone and tidal 
Wave swept 3,000 sq. mi. with Bengal 
worst hit; 215,000 killed. 


June 6, Inpra: cyclone and tidal 
wave killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
CHINA: typhoon at Hong Kong 
killed about 10,000. 

Sept. 3, Sanro DomINco (now Ciu- 
dad Trujillo): hurricane killed 
about 2,000 and injured 6,000. 


Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane killed 
more than 4,000 on Honshu. 
Oct. 25, Hartt: hurricane, flood 


killed 2,000 in Jérémie and Jacmel. 


Oct. 16, INDIA: cyclone devastated 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 


Oct. 27, INDIA: cyclone along south- 
eastern coast killed about 1,000. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2, PHILIPPINES: 1,000 
believed dead following typhoon. 
Oct. 20-22, INDO-CHINA, PHILIPPINES: 
typhoons killed more than 1,000. 
Sept. 25, VirT-Nam: typhoon left 
about 1,000 dead. 
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UNITED STATES 


Feb. 18, SeurHERN States: torna- 
does took about 700 lives. 


Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston hurricane 
and tidal wave; 5,000 dead. 


March 18, MipwestT: about 800 killed 
and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Ill., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo. 
Sept. 18, FLoripa: east coast hurri- 
cane killed 373; 40,000 homeless. 
Sept. 12, FLorrmpa: hurricane from 
Windward Islands killed 4,000. 
April 2, MISSISSIPPI AND GEORGIA: 
Tupelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept 
South; 402 killed, 1,853 injured. 


Sept. 21, NEw ENGLAND: hurricane 
Killed at least 488 in severest re- 
corded storm of northeastern states. 
March 21-22, SourHwEstT: tornadoes 
and floods killed almost 250. 


May 11, Texas: tornado killed 114 
and injured more than 500 in Waco. 


June 8, MICHIGAN AND OHIO: series 
of tornadoes killed 113 in Flint, 
Mich., and 19 in vicinity of Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Aug. 31, NorTHEAST U. S.: at least 
45 dead in hurricane. 


Fires and Explosions 


WORLD 
Sept. 2, ENGLAND: “Great Fire of 
London” destroyed 13,200 houses, St. 
Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, 
etc. Damage 10 million pounds. 
Sept. 14, Russta: fire started by Rus- 
sians in Moscow after French occu- 
pation destroyed 30,800 houses. 
Dec. 8, AusTRIA: about 850 died in 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 
Dec. 6, Canada: explosion and fire 
at Halifax when ammunition ship 
collided with a vessel; 1,500 dead. 
Asta Minor: more than three-fifths 
of Smyrna destroyed by fire follow- 
ing Turkish occupation. 
July 28, Germany: explosion in I. G. 
Farben Ludwigshaven works killed 
hundreds, injured 6,000. 
Sept. 2, Cuina: Fire on Chunking 
waterfront killed 1,700 and gutted 
10,000 buildings. 


UNITED STATES 
Dec. 16, NEw Yor City: 530 build- 
ings destroyed by fire. 
Oct. 8, Cutcaco: the “Chicago Fire,” 


which started in barn, swept 2,124 
acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 
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250 persons, and made 98,500 home- 
less; 196 million damage. 

Nov. 9, Boston: fire destroyed 800 
buildings; 75 million damage. 

Feb. 7, BALTIMORE, MbD.: Fire de- 
stroyed most of business section; 125 
million damage. 

March 18, NEw LONDON, TEXAS: ex- 
plosion destroyed schoolhouse; 413 
children and 14 teachers killed. 
Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove 
night club fire killed about 500. 
July 17, PorT CHICAGO, CALIF.: more 
than 300 killed in explosion of two 
ammunition ships. 


Dec. 7, ATLANTA: Fire in Winecoff 


Hotel killed 119. 

March 25, CENTRALIA, ILL.:explosion 
in coal mine killed 111 miners. 
April 16-18, Texas Ciry, TEXAS: 
most of city destroyed, more than 
500 persons dead following explosion 
on ship. 

Dec. 21, near WEST FRANKFORT, ILL.: 
119 coal miners died in explosion. 


Oct. 16, Boston, Mass.: explosion 
and fire aboard U. S. aircraft carrier 
Leyte killed 37. 
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Shipwrecks (not including military or naval action) 


WORLD 


May 11, Lapy or THE LAKE: bound 
from England to Quebec, struck ice- 
berg; 215 perished. 


Sept. 29, ANNIE JANE: emigrant ves- 
sel off coast of Scotland; 348 persons 
died. 


March 5, PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS: 
Spanish steamer struck rock off Se- 
bastien Pt.; 500 drowned. 


April 15, Tiranic: sank after col- 
liding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 


May 29, EMPRESS OF IRELAND: sank 
after collision in St. Lawrence River; 
1,024 perished. 


Nov. 12, VESTRIS: British steamer 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. - 
June 14, French excursion steamer 
overturned in gale off St. Nazaire; 
approximately 450 died. 


June 1, Submarine THETIS: sank in 
Liverpool Bay, Eng.; 99 perished. 
Oct. 2, QUEEN Mary: rammed and 
sank a British cruiser; 338 aboard 
the cruiser died. 


Dec. 3, KiaNncya: Chinese refugee 
ship wrecked in explosion; about 
1,000 believed dead. 


Jan. 2%, TarpInc: Chinese liner col- 
lided with collier and both sank; at 
least 600 died. 


Sept. 17, Noronic: Canadian Great 
Lakes cruise ship burned at Toronto 
dock; about 130 died. 


Jan. 12, TrRucULENT: British sub- 
marine sank in Thames estuary af- 
ter collision with tanker; 64 dead. 


April 16, Arrray: British subma- 
rine sank in English channel; 75 
dead. 

Jan. 9, CHANG Tyronc-Ho: South 


Korean ferry foundered off Pusan; 
249 reported dead. 
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Jan. 31, Princess Victoria: British 
ferry sank in Irish Sea; 133 reported 
lost. 


April 4, Dumuuprinar: Turkish sub- 
marine sank in Dardanelles after 
collision with Swedish freighter; 81 
lost. 


Aug. 1, Monrquz: French motor ship 
with 120 aboard disappeared in 
South Pacific. 


U. S. AND U. S. LINES 


April 27, SuLtTana: boiler explosion 
on Mississippi River steamboat near 
Memphis; 1,450 killed. 


June 15, GENERAL SLOCUM: excur- 
sion steamer burned in New York 
Harbor; 1,021 perished. 


July 24, EasTLanD: Great Lakes ex- 
cursion steamer overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812 died. 


Sept. 8, Morro CasTLE: about 130 
killed in fire occurring off Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


May 23, Submarine Sq@uaLus: sank 
with 59 men off Hampton Beach, 
N. H.; 83 members of the crew were 
rescued. 


April 9, U. S. ship, loaded with aerial 
bombs, exploded at Bari, Italy; at 
least 360 killed. 


Jan. 10, FLYING ENTERPRISE: 
freighter sank about 35 miles off 
southwest England after valiant 12- 
day effort by captain, Henrik K. 
Carlsen, to save ship. 


April 26, Hopson: minesweeper col- 
lided with aircraft carrier Wasp and 
sank during night maneuvers in 
mid-Atlantic; 176 persons were re- 
ported lost. 


Jan. 21, off IncHON, Korea: 29 U.S. 


Marines drowned when landing craft 
collided with Korean troopship. 


Aircraft Accidents 


WORLD 


Aug. 24, ENGLAND: ZR-2, British 
dirigible, broke in two on trial trip 
near Hull; 62 died. 


Oct. 5, FRANcE: British dirigible, 
&-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. 
May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt flier crashed 
into giant land plane, the Mazim 
Gorky; 49 killed. 

July 24, CoLomsra: military plane 
crashed into grandstand during air 
review at Bogota, killing 53. 

Feb. 15, CoLomsta: Avianca airliner 
crashed near Bogotaé; 53 killed. 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1950 


Aug. 1, ATLANTIC OCEAN: French fly- 
ing boat with 52 persons aboard dis- 
appeared. 

July 12, near Bompay, INpIa: crash 
of Dutch airliner killed 13 U. S. 
journalists and 32 others. 


March 12, near CARDIFF, WALES: 
crash of chartered airliner killed 80. 


Nov. 13, near GRENOBLE, FRANCE: 
Canadian plane carrying Holy Year 
pilgrims crashed; 58 dead. 


March 22, near FRANKFURT, GER- 
MANY: crash of Dutch airliner killed 
45 of 47 aboard. 


_ ee 


1948 
— 1948 


1949 


1949 


1949 
_ 1950 


1950 


GERMANY: Belgian airliner crash 
killed 44. 

_ U.S. AND U. S. LINES 

Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OHIO: U. S. dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
14. 


April 4, NEw JERSEY Coast: U. S. 
dirigible Akron crashed into sea; 73 


_ died. 


May 6, LakeHuRST, N. J.: German 
zeppelin Hindenburg destroyed by 
fire at tower mooring; 36 persons 
were killed. 


Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. trans- 
atlantic airliner crashed near Steph- 
enville; all 39 aboard killed. 

May 29, NEw Yorx City: airliner 
crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 
May 30, BAINBRIDGE, Mp.: all 49 pas- 
sengers and four crew members 


killed in crash of airliner. 


June 13, near LEESBURG, VA.: 
killed in crash of airliner. 
Oct. 24, Bryce CANYON, UTAH: air- 
liner crashed into hillside after 
eatching fire in midair; 52 persons 
were killed. 

June 17, near Mount CARMEL, PA.: 
all 43 persons aboard airliner were 
killed as it crashed and burned. 
Aug. 29, near WINONA, MINN.: all 36 
aboard airliner killed when it 
crashed into bluff. 


June 7%, near SAN JUAN, PUERTO 
Rico: crash of converted army 
transport into ocean killed 53; 28 
rescued. 


July 12, near Los ANGELES, CALIF.: 
nonscheduled airliner hit moun- 
tain, killing 35 persons and injuring 
14. 

Nov. 1, WasH., D. C.: fighter plane 
rammed airliner, killing 55. 


Jan. 27, YuKON, CaNnaDA: U. S. Air 
Force plane disappeared with 44 
aboard. 

June 24, near ST. JOSEPH, MICH.: 
airliner disappeared over Lake Mich- 
igan, presumably after exploding; 
58 dead. 

Aug. 31, near Carro, Ecypr: crash of 
U. S. airliner killed 55, including 
23 Americans. 

March 23, ATLANTIC OcEAN: U.S. Air 
Force transport with 53 aboard dis- 
appeared. 
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1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1953 


1953 


1953 


1953 


1954 


. persons. 


persons aboard U. S. airliner fe 
in crash. © f BE RN i: 


June 30, Rocky Mounratn Narr 
Park, CoLo.: airliner crash 


Aug. 24, near Drecoro, Cauir.: 
continental airliner crash ill] 
persons. 


Dec. 16, ELIZABETH, N. J.: eee - 
uled airliner crash killed 56. 


Jan. 19, near SANDSPIT AIRP 
B. C., Canapa: U. S. airlift pl 
with Korean veterans apeartll fell 
into Pacific; 36 persons were killed 
7 survived. 


Jan. 22, ELIZABETH, N. J.: 29 ae 
including former Sec. of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, when airliner hit 
apartments; 7 of victims were on 
ground. 


Feb. 11, ELIzasetu, N. J.: third ma- 
jor air disaster in Elizabeth within 
2 months fatally injured 33. i 
April 11, near SAN JUAN, PUERTO 
Rico: airliner crashed into sea; 52 
killed, 17 rescued. j 
April 29, NorTtTH CENTRAL BRAZIL: 
airliner bound for New York crashoea 
in jungle; 50 died. 

Nov. 14, near SEouL, Korea: crash of 
“Flying Boxcar” killed 44, including 
servicemen. Be 
Nov. 23, near ANCHORAGE, ALASKA: 
Air Force transport crashed, killing 
52. } 


Dec. 20, Moses LAKE, WASHINGTON: 7 
crash of Air Force “Globemaster” — 
killed 87 servicemen, injured 28. 


Jan. 7%, near FisH Haven, IDAHO: 
Army transport plane crash killed 40 
persons. 


Feb. 14, Gutr or Mexico: airliner 
crash off Mobile, Ala., during storm 
killed 46. 


June 18, near Tokyo, JAPAN: crash 
of U. S. Air Force ‘Globemaster’ 
killed 129 servicemen in world’s 
worst air disaster to date. 


July 11, Paciric OcrAN: airliner 
crashed into ocean about 325 mi. 
east of Wake Island; 58 persons were 
Killed. 


July 18, near Mitton, Fia.: U. S. 
Marine plane crash killed 44. Bee 


Jan. 31, off HoxKarIpo ISLAND, JAPAN? 
35 U. S. servicemen killed in crash of 
air force plane. 


City 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Cleveland 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Information 'Pladse Almanac . 


Railroad Accidents 


WORLD 


March 17, Des JARDINES CANAL, CAN- 
ADA: train derailed on bridge; about 
60 killed. ; . 

June 29, near BELOEIL, CANADA: 
about 90 killed when train ran 
through open switch. 

Dec. 28, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND: train 
blown off Tay bridge; 73 drowned. 
June 24, near CUARTLA, MEXICO: 
about 200 died when train fell into 
river. 

July 13, near TCHERNY, RUSSIA: 
more than 150 killed in derailment. 
June 12, near ARMAGH, IRELAND: 
about 80 killed in collision. 

June 14, near BASEL, SWITZERLAND: 
about 100 killed in collision. 

May 22, GRETNA, SCOTLAND: two pas- 
senger trains and troop train col- 
lided; 227 killed. 

Dec, 25, near KISHINEV, RUMANIA: 
about 100 killed in collision. 

Dec. 22, near MAGDEBURG, GERMANY: 
more than 125 killed in collision; 99 
killed in another wreck near Fried- 
richshafen. 

Jan. 29, Osaka, JAPAN: 200 killed in 
collision. 

March 2, near SALERNO, ITALY: 521 
suffocated when Italian train stalled 
in tunnel. 

Oct. 22, near Nowy Dwor, POLAND: 
more than 200 reported killed in de- 
railment of Danzig-Warsaw express. 
April 6, near Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL: 
train wrecked when bridge col- 
lapsed; 108 killed or missing. 
April 24, YoKOHAMA, JAPAN: 
aboard express train killed 104. 
March 4, near RIo DE JANEIRO, BRA- 
zIL: about 120 reported killed in 
collision of 2 trains. 

Oct. 8, HARROW-WEALDSTONE, ENG- 
LAND: two express trains crashed into 
commuter train; 112 dead. 
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1943 
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1944 
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Dec. 24, near WatouRI, NEw ZEALAND: 
train plunged through bridge; 155 
dead and others missing. 

Dec. 24, near SAKVICE, CZECHOSLOVA- 
KIA: crash of two trains reported to 
have killed 103. 


Jan. 21, SIND DESERT, PAKISTAN: col- 
lision of two trains killed 100. 


UNITED STATES 
July 1%, near PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: 
train carrying Sunday-school chil- 
dren wrecked; 66 killed. 
Dec. 29, ASHTABULA, O.: 80 Killed 
when train broke through bridge. 
Aug. 10, near CHATSWORTH, ILL.: 
about 80 killed in wreck. 
Aug. 7, near EDEN, COoLo.: about 100 
killed in wreck. 
March 1, WELLINGTON, WASH.: more 
than 90 killed. 


June 19, Mites City, Mont.: train 
ran through bridge; 47 killed. 


Sept. 6, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: train de- 
railed; 79 killed. 


Dec. 16, near RENNERT, N. C.: 72 
killed in derailment and collision. 


Dec. 31, near OGDEN, UTAH: 48 killed 
in collision. 


April 25, NAPERVILLE, ILL.: at least 
47 killed in collision. 


Feb. 17, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y.: 
head-on crash of two commuter 
trains killed 30. 


Sept. 11, near West LAFAYETTE, O.: 
streamliner rammed rear of troop 
train. 33 National Guardsmen dead. 


Nov. 22, RICHMOND Hii, N. Y.: 79 
died when one commuter train 
crashed into rear of another. 


Feb. 6, WoopsripcE, N. J.: 85 died 
when commuter train plunged 
through temporary overpass. 


America’s Tallest Buildings 


No. of 

Building stories 
Empire State 102 
Chrysler 77 
60 Wall Tower 66 
Bk. of Manhattan 71 
R.C. A. 70 
Woolworth 60 
City Bank 54 
Terminal Tower 52 
500 Fifth Avenue 60 
Metropolitan Life 50 
Chanin 56 
Lincoln 53 
Irving Trust 50 
General Electric 50 
Waldorf-Astoria 47 


Height, 
feet 

1,250 

1,046 
950 
925 
850 
792 
745 
708 
700 
700 
680 
673 
654 
641 
025 


No. of Height; 

City Building stories feet 
New York 10 E. 40th St. 48 621 
New York New York Life 40 617 
New York Singer 47 612 
Chicago Board of Trade 44 605 
New York U. S. Court House 37 590 
Pittsburgh Gulf 44 582 
New York Municipal 40 580 
Cincinnati Carew Tower 48 574 
New York Continental Bank 48 565 
New York Sherry-Netherland 40 560 
New York N. Y. Central 35 560 
Chicago Pittsfield 39 557 
Columbus Lincoln-LeVeque Tower 46 556 
Chicago Sheraton 42 555 
Detroit Penobscot 47 551 
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HISTORICAL AND NEWS EVENTS 


FROM ANCIENT TO MODERN TIMES 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


(See also our section entitled Headline History of Our Times) 


Actium, Battle of (31 B.c.). Octavius de- 
feats Mark Anthony. 


Alexander the Great conquers Greece, Per- 
sia, Egypt and part of India (334-330 
B.c.). Major battles: Granicus (334 
B.c.), Issus (333), Arbela (331). 

American Revolution (1775-83). Outstand- 
ing events: 1775—Battle of Lexington- 
Concord (Apr. 19). Battle of Bunker 
Hill (June 17). 1776—Battle of Long 
Island (Aug. 27). 1777—-Burgoyne sur- 
renders at Saratoga (Oct. 17). 1781— 
Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battle of 
Yorktown (Sept. 28—-Oct. 19), and British 
surrender by Cornwallis. 1783—Treaty 
signed by U. S. and Britain (Sept. 3). 

“Babylonian Captivity” of Papacy with 
seat at Avignon (1309-77). 

Bacon’s Rebellion (May 10—Oct. 18, 1676). 
Nathaniel Bacon leads unsuccessful in- 
surrection in Virginia because of abuses 
in government administration and tax- 
ation. 


Balfour Declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) prom- 
ises Jewish homeland in Palestine. 


Balkan Wars (1912-13). Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro defeat Turkey; 
later, Bulgaria attacks Serbia and 
Greece and is defeated. 

Bastille destroyed (July 14, 1789). 


Benedictine Order founded at Monte Cas- 
sino (c. A.D. 529). 


Bible translated by Wycliffe into English 
(1382-84); Douay Version published 
(1582 & 1609-10); King James Version 
published (1611). 

Black Death (beginning c. 1347) wipes 
out at least 1%, of the population of 
Europe. 

Black Friday (Sept. 24, 1869). Financial 
panic results from gold corner in U. S. 


Boer War (1899-1902). Boers defeated by 


‘British; sign peace treaty at Pretoria © 


(May 31, 1902). 
Boston Massacre (Mar. 5, 1770). British 
soldiers fire on Boston mob, killing 3. 
Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16, 1773). Colonials 


dump tea in Boston Harbor because of 
tea tax. 


744 


Boxer Rebellion (1900). Uprising by secret 
society in northern China against 
foreigners. 


Brown, John, and 18 followers raid Harpers 
Ferry (Oct. 16, 1859) and seize arsenal; 
taken prisoners by U. S. Marines (Oct. 
18); Brown hanged (Dec. 2). 

Burr-Hamilton duel. See Hamilton. 

Cape-to-Cairo Railroad completed (1918). 

Carthage founded by Phoenicians (c. 900 
B.c.); destroyed by Romans (146 B.c.}. 

Ch4lons, Battle of (a.D. 451). Attila the 
Hun defeated by Romans. 


Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the 
West -(A.D. 800). 


Charles I beheaded (Jan. 30, 1649). See 
also Great Rebellion. 


Children’s Crusade (1212). About 50,000 
unarmed children set out to recover 
Holy Sepulchre; all lost or die on the 
way. 

Chinese-Japanese War (1894-95). Japan 
wins Formosa, Pescadores and part of 
southern Manchuria; Korea becomes 
independent (annexed by Japan 1910). 

Christianity made Official religion of Ro- 
man Empire (A.D. 330). 


Civil War, American (1861-65). Outstand- 
ing events: 1861—First Battle of Bull 
Run (July 21). 1862—Monitor defeats 
Merrimac (Mar. 9). Battle of Antietam 
(Sept. 15-17). 1863—Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation (Jan. 1). Battle of 
Gettysburg (July 1-3). Grant captures 
Vicksburg (July 4). Battle of Lookout 
Mountain (Nov. 23-25). 1864—Battle of 
the Wilderness (May 5-6). Sherman’s 
March through Georgia (Nov. 14~-Dec. 
22). 1865—Lee surrenders at Appomat- 
tox (Apr. 9). 

Code Napoléon, unified codification of 
French law, adopted (1804). 

Code of Hammurabi (c. 2300 B.c.). Oldest 
existing written code of laws. 

Communist Manifesto issued by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels (1848). 

Compromise of 1850 admits California as 
free state; organizes Utah and New 
Mexico as territories without mention 
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of slavery; prohibits slave trade in ~ Edict of Nantes (1598). Extended tolera- ; 
tion to Huguenots (French Protes- 


D. C.; returns fugitive slaves to mas- 
ters; pays Texas $10 million for her 
claim to New Mexico. 


Confederacy proclaimed by seceding states 
(Feb. 9, 1861); Jefferson Davis named 
President. 


Congress of Vienna (1814-15). European 
powers, under leadership of Metternich, 
meet to settle problems of territory and 
ath ee resulting from Napoleonic 

ars. 


Constantinople founded (as Byzantium) 
by Greeks (c. 660 B.c.); made capital 
of Eastern Roman Empire by Constan- 
tine the Great (a.D. 330); captured by 
Turks (1453); renamed Istanbul (1930). 


Council of Nicaea (ap. 325). Called by 
Constantine the Great; establishes 
official creed of Christianity (Nicene 
Creed). 

Council of Trent (1545-64). Called by Pope 
Paul III, at suggestion of Emperor 
Charles V, to establish Catholic Coun- 
ter Reformation. 

“Coxey’s Army” (March. 25-May 1, 1894). 
Jacob S. Coxey leads 20,000 unemployed 
on Washington, D. C. 

Crimean War (1853-56). Russia loses claim 
to Greek Christians under Turkish flag. 

Crucifixion of Christ (c. A.D. 29). Accord- 
ing to New Testament, Christ rose from 
the dead 2 days later. 

Crusades (1096-1291). European Christians, 
in 7 periods of conflict, attempt to re- 
cover Holy Land from Moslems. See also 
Children’s Crusade. 

Custer massacre (June 25, 1876). Gen. 
George A. Custer and his forces killed 
at Battle of Little Big Horn by Sioux. 


Divine Comedy begun by Dante (1307); 
probably finished in last year of his 
life (1321). 


Dominican Order founded (1215). 


Dorr Rebellion (1841-42). Thomas W. Dorr 
leads unsuccessful attempt to extend 
franchise in Rhode Island; franchise 
extended 1843. 


Dred Scott case (1846). Dred Scott, Negro 
slave, sues for freedom on claim he has 
lived for a time on free soil; U. S. Su- 
preme Court rules (Mar. 6, 1857) that 
Scott is not a citizen and has no stand- 
ing in court. 


Dreyfus case (1894). Capt. Alfred Dreyfus 
found guilty of treason in France and 
sentenced to Devil’s Island. Finally ac- 
quitted (1906). 

Easter Rebellion (April. 24, 1916). Irish 
nationalists unsuccessfully attempt to 
throw off British rule. 


‘ 


tants); its revocation (1685) caused 


widespread persecution of Huguenots. 


Evolution trial. See Scopes. 
Fawkes, Guy. See Gunpowder Plot. 


Feudalism, lord-vassal social system, es- 


tablished throughout Europe (9th cen- 
tury); begins to break up (14th-15th 
centuries). 
Franciscan Order founded (1210). 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). France 
defeated by German states; loses 
Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Freedom of press established in America ; 
as John Peter Zenger, New York editor, — 


is acquitted in libel case against Gov. 
Cosby (1735). 

French and Indian War. See Seven Years’ 
War. 

French Revolution (1789-99). Outstanding 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyed (July 


14). Feudal rights abolished (Aug. 4). — 


1792—September Massacres (Sept. 2-6). 
France becomes republic (Sept. 21). 
1793—Louis XVI beheaded (Jan. 21); 
Marie Antoinette beheaded (Oct. 16). 
Reign of Terror (spring 1793-summer 
1794). 1795—-Napoleon heads army. Di- 
rectory established (Oct. 27). (Revolu- 
tion merges into Napoleonic Wars.) 

Gold rush develops as gold is discovered 
at Sutter’s Mill, near Sacramento, Calif. 
(Jan. 2, 1848). 

Great Rebellion (1642-49). Civil wars in 
England. Charles I beheaded (Jan. 30, 
1649); Cromwell establishes Common- 
wealth (1649). 

Great Wall of China begun (255 B.c.). 

Gregorian Calendar replaces Julian Calen- 
dar in Catholic countries (1582), in 
Britain and her Colonies (1752), in 
Russia (1918). 

Gunpowder Plot (1605). Guy Fawkes, 
agent of conspirators against King and 
Parliament, seized as he is about to 
blow up House of Lords (Nov. 5). 

Hamilton-Burr duel (July 11, 1804) results 
in Hamilton’s death next day. 

Hastings, Battle of (1066). Normans led by 
William the Conqueror invade England. 

Hegira (a.p. 622). Mohammed flees from 
Mecca to Medina. Year I of Mohamme- 
dan calendar. 

Holy Alliance formed by Russia, Austria 
and Prussia (Sept. 26, 1815); intended 
to regulate government according to 
Christianity but actually used for re- 
pressing political liberty. 

Holy Roman Empire founded by Otto the 
Great (962); dissolved by Napoleon 
(1805). 

Huguenots. See Edict of Nantes; St. Bar- 
tholomew Massacre. 


(c. 1760). Machines gradually replace 
hand tools, bringing about vast indus- 
ul and social changes. 

ition established (c. 1233) to com- 
bat heresy; put under state control 
F Spain (1480); abolished in France 
Bex 72), in Spain (1834). 

national, First (1864). Founded in 
ondon to further world socialism; dis- 
slved in Philadelphia (1876). 
International, Second (1889). Founded in 
‘Paris to celebrate 100th anniversary of 
French Revolution. 

International, Third (1919). Founded in 
‘Moscow as protest against inactivity of 
Second International; dissolved (1943). 
Also called Communist International 
¢ or Comintern. 


J mestown, Va., settled by British under 
Capt. John Smith (1607). 

‘usalem destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 
(586 B.c.); returned to Jews by Cyrus 
(538 B.c.); captured by Titus (a.p. 70); 
_ captured by Crusaders (1099); captured 
_ by Saladin (1187). 

Jesuits (Society of Jesus) founded by Ig- 
- natius of Loyola (1534). 


Joan of Are burned at stake (1431). 
Justinian Code (a.v. 533). Codification of 


Roman law by Byzantine Emperor Jus- 
_ tinian. 


-Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854) abrogates Mis- 
souri Compromise; permits territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska local option 
on slavery question; results in rioting 
and bloodshed. 


-Leopold-Loeb case (1924). Nathan Leopold 

and Richard Loeb kidnap and kill 

Bobby Franks in Chicago (May 22); 

sentenced to life imprisonment (July 

21); Loeb killed by fellow convict (Jan. 

28, 1936); parole refused to Leopold 
(May 14, 1953). 

Lindbergh flight (May 20-21, 1927). Charles 
A. Lindbergh makes first solo flight 

‘ across Atlantic. 

_ Locarno Conferences (Oct. 1925) seek to 

_— insure peace and preserve boundaries 

s in Europe by mutual guarantees. 

_ Louis XVI beheaded (Jan. 21, 1793). 
also French Revolution. 

Magna Carta, charter listing rights and 
privileges of English barons, proclaimed 
‘at Runnymede (June 15, 1215); King 
John forced by barons to accept it. 

Manhattan Island purchased by Peter Mi- 
nuit from Indians (1626) for trinkets 
worth 60 guilders (about $24). 


bi 


See 
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(Feb. 8, 1587). 


Maximilian, Emperor of Kocloon execu 
by Benito Juaérez (June 19, 1867) after 


Napoleon III of France withdraws sup- 


port of Mexican empire. 

Merrimac. See Monitor. 

Mexican War (1846-1848) ends in Ameri- 
can victory; Treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo signed (1848). 


Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Noted for great 
development of culture and art in 
China. 


Missouri Compromise (1820) admits Maine 


as free state, Missouri as slave state; 


slavery prohibited in Louisiana Terri- 
tory north of 36° 30’. See also Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 

Monitor, Union ship, defeats Merrimac, 
Confederate ship (Mar. 9, 1862). 


Mooney, Tom, sentenced to death for 
bomb explosion in San Francisco dur- 
ing Preparedness Day Parade (1916); 
sentence commuted to life CS18hs 
freed (1939). 


Mormonism (Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints) founded by Joseph 
Smith at Fayette, N. Y. (Apr. 6, 1830). 

Moses leads Jews out of Egypt (c. 1300 
B.Gs)c 


Napoleonic Wars (1796-1815). Outstanding 
events: 1798—Campaign in Egypt. 1805 
—Nelson defeats French at Battle of 
Trafalgar (Oct. 21). French defeat Rus- 
sians and Austrians at Battle of Aus- 
terlitz (Dec. 2). 1813—French defeated 
in Battle of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19) . 1814— 
Napoleon abdicates (Apr. 11); sent to 
Elba. 1815—-Napoleon flees Elba (Feb. 
26). Napoleon defeated in Battle of 
Waterloo (June 18). See also Congress 
of Vienna. 

Northwest Ordinance (1787). Adopted for 
territory north of Ohio River. Estab- 
lishes method for admitting new states; 
prohibits slavery in territory. 

Orthodox Eastern Church excommunicated 
by Pope Leo IX (1054); schism final 
between Western and EHastern Churches. 

Parliament established in England (1295). 

Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.c.). Sparta 
under Lysander defeats Athens. 

Persian Wars (499-478 B.c.). Greece de- 
feats Persia. Major battles: Marathon 
(490 B.c.), Thermopylae (480), Salamis 
(480), Plataea (479), Mycale (479). 

Pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock (Dec. 21, 
1620). 

Plague in London (“Great Plague”) causes 
68,596 deaths (1665). 

Plymouth Rock. See Pilgrims. 
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and News Events 


Poland partitioned out of existence among 
oo Russia and Austria (1772, 1793, 


Pony Express (1860-61). Between St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and Sacramento, Calif. 
Pullman strike (June—July 1894). Strike 
smashed by Federal troops; Eugene V. 

Debs jailed for contempt. 

Punic Wars (264-146 B.c.). Romans defeat 
Carthaginians and destroy Carthage 
(146 B.c.). Major battles: Cannae (216 
B.c.), Zama (202). 

Rasputin (“Black Monk”), confessor to 
Tsarina, murdered (Dec. 31, 1916). 

Reformation (beginning 16th century). 
Outstanding events: Luther nails his 
95 theses to church door at Wittenberg, 
Germany (1517). Zwingli begins Refor- 
mation in Switzerland (1519). Luther 
burns papal bull and canon law (1520). 
Calvin publishes Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion (1536). Act of Supremacy 
makes King head of Church of England 
(1534). Calvin organizes Geneva as the- 
ocratic state (1541). Knox establishes 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland (1560). 


Renaissance (14th-16th centuries). Revival 
of classical learning in Europe stimu- 
lates vigorous activity in arts, litera- 
ture, humanities, etc. 

Roman Empire established under Augus- 
tus (27 B.c.); divided into Western and 
Eastern Empires (A.D. 395); Western 
Empire falls (476); Eastern Empire 
falls with capture of Constantinople 
(1453). 

Rome founded, according to legend, by 
Romulus (753 B.c.); burned, perhaps 
by Nero (A.D. 64); sacked by Visigoths 
under Alaric (410); sacked by Vandals 
under Genseric (455). 

Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 1905); 
Treaty of Portsmouth, N. H. (Sept. 5). 

Russo-Turkish War (1877-78). Power of 
Turkey in Europe broken; redivision 
of southeastern Europe at Congress of 
Berlin (June 13—July 13, 1878). 

St. Bartholomew, Massacre of (Aug. 24- 
Oct. 3, 1572). Some 50,000 Huguenots 
(French Protestants) killed in Paris 
and provinces at instigation of Cath- 
erine de Médicis. 

St. Valentine’s Day Massacre (Feb. 14, 
1929). 6 members of Moran gang lined 
up against wall by rival gang and shot. 

Savonarola, Florentine priest and dictator, 
tried for sedition and heresy (1498); 
hanged and burned (May 23). 

Scopes Evolution Trial held at Dayton, 
Tenn. (July 10-21, 1925). John T. Scopes 
prosecuted by William Jennings Bryan 
for teaching evolution in Tennessee 
school; defended by Clarence Darrow. 
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Seven Years’ War (1756-63). France, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, Russia vs. England and 
Prussia. Clive defeats French at Battle 
of Plassey (1757), giving British su- 
premacy in India; England wins Can- 
ada; Prussia retains Silesia. (American 
-phases of war known as French and 
Indian War, 1754-63.) 


Shays’ Rebellion (1786). Capt. Daniel 
Shays leads unsuccessful insurrection 
against Massachusetts government be- 
cause of economic crisis. 

Slavery in British Empire abolished by 
Parliament (1833). 

Slavery introduced into American Colonies 
at Jamestown, Va. (1619); abolished in 
U. S. by 18th Amendment (1865). 

Snyder-Gray case (1927). Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray murder her husband, 
Albert Snyder (Mar. 20); both exe- 
cuted at Sing Sing (Jan. 12, 1928). 

Spanish-American War (1898). Outstand- 
ing events: U. S. battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor (Feb. 15). 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at Manila 
(May 1). Charge of San Juan Hill (July 
1). Cervera’s fleet destroyed off Santi- 
ago, Cuba, by U. S. ships (July 3). 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10). 

Spanish Armada destroyed by British 
(1588). 

Spartacus, Roman slave and _ gladiator, 
leads unsuccessful slave insurrection 
(73-71 B.c.). 

Stamp Act (effective Nov. 1, 1765). First 
direct tax placed on America by Brit- 
ain; protested by Stamp Act Congress 
in New York (Oct. 7-25); repealed by 
Britain (Mar. 18, 1766). 

Sutter’s Mill. See Gold. 

Texan war of independence from Mexico 
(1836). Major battles: Alamo (Mar. 6), 
San Jacinto (Apr. 21). 

Thaw-White case (1906). Harry K. Thaw, 
millionaire, murders Stanford White, 
noted architect, in Madison Square 
Garden (June 25). 


Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). England, 
Holland, France, Sweden and German 
Protestants against Spain, Italy and 
German Catholics; Peace of Westphalia 
ends conflict, Alsace going to France, 
Swiss independence being recognized, 
and German secularized states being 
given religious freedom. 


Tours, Battle of (a.p: 732). Charles Martel 
defeats Moslems, checking their ad- 
vance in western Europe. Also called 
Battle of Poitiers. 


Trojan War (c. 1200 B.c.). Greeks defeat 
Trojans; destroy city of Troy. 


_ Historic 747 — 
Scopes convicted but decision later set _ 
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; 
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Assembly, representative: 


1g, iow: New York political 
up headed by Wm. Marcy Tweed, 
mmany Boss, broken up (1872); 
weed convicted (Noy. 5). 


f 1812 (1812-1815). 
ts: 1813—Battle of Lake Erie 
ept. 10). 1814—British burn White 
use at Washington (Aug. 24-25). 
3attle of Lake Champlain (Sept. 11). 
§. signs treaty with Britain at 
hhent (Dec. 24). 1815—Battle of New 
leans (Jan. 8). (Slowness of commu- 
cations was responsible for continua- 
tion of hostilities after treaty.) 


Wars of the Roses (1455-85). House of 
‘York (white rose) against House of 
eet ancaster (red rose). Richard III slain 
at Battle of Bosworth Field (1485); 
Tudor line started by Henry VII. 

Whisky Insurrection (July-Nov. 1794). 

_ Farmers in western Pennsylvania re- 
- volt unsuccessfully against excise tax 
of 1791. 


Witch trials in Salem, Mass., result in 
- death sentences for 19 women by Judge 
Samuel Sewall (1692). 


Woman suffrage first granted in U. S. by 
Wyoming Territory (1869). 


Outstanding 


a Eg France, Russia, Be 


i 
Rumania, Montenegro, O Ae 
Japan). Outstanding events: 
Austria declares war on Serbia (July 
28). Germany declares war on Russia 
(Aug. 1) and on France (Aug. 3). Ger- | 
many invades Belgium (Aug. 4). Brit-_ 


ain declares war on Germany ange 


4). 
nenberg, East Prussia (Aug. 31). First 
Battle of the Marne (Sept. 5-12). 1915 
Dardanelles campaign against Turkey 


fails. 1916—Battle of Jutland (May 31).- 


Battles of the Somme (July—Nov.). 
Germans turned back at Verdun (Sept. 
3). Rumania overrun by Central Pow- 
ers; fall of Bucharest (Dec. 6). 1917— 
Germany begins unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare. U. S. declares war (Apr. 
6). Battle of Caporetto (Oct. 24-Dec. 
26). 1918—Second Battle of the Somme 
(Aug. 21-Sept. 3). Third Battle of the 
Aisne (May 27-June 6). Second Battle 
of the Marne (July 15—-Aug. 7). U. S. 
troops take St. Mihiel (Sept. 13). Bat- 
tle of the Meuse-Argonne (Sept. 20— 
Nov. 11). Allies break Hindenburg line 
(Oct. 5). Armistice signed (Nov. 11). 


Zenger case, See Freedom of press. 


Firsts in America 


of 
Admiral in U. 8. Navy: David Glasgow Far- 


ragut, 1866. 


_Air-mail route, first transcontinental: Be- 


tween New York City and San Francisco, 
1920. 


House of Bur- 
gesses, founded in Virginia, 1619. 


_ Bank established: Bank of North America, 


Philadelphia, 1781. 


4 Birth in America of English parents: Vir- 


ginia Dare, born Roanoke Island, N. C., 
1587. 


Botanic garden: Established by John Bar- 


tram in Philadelphia, 1728. (Oldest ex- 
isting one was established in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1807.) 


Cartoon, colored: “The Yellow Kid,” by 
Richard Outcault, in New York World, 
1895. 


College to confer degrees on women: Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College, 1841. 


College to establish coeducation: Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, 1833. 


Electrocution of a criminal: 
Kemmler in Auburn Prison, 
N. Y., Aug. 6, 1890. 


William 
Auburn, 


Execution for murder: 
Massachusetts, 1630. 
Five and Ten Cents Store: Founded by 
Frank Woolworth, Utica, N. Y., 1879 
(moved to Lancaster, Pa., same year). 


Fraternity: Phi Beta Kappa; founded Dec. 
5, 1776, at College of William and Mary. 


Law to be declared unconstitutional by 
U. S. Supreme Court: Judiciary Act of 
1789. Case: Marbury vs. Madison, 1803. 


Library, circulating: Philadelphia, 1731. 


John Billington, 


Newspaper: The Boston News-Letter, April, 
1704. 
Newspaper, illustrated daily: New York 


Daily Graphic, 1873. 


Newspaper published daily: Pennsylvania 
Packet and General Advertiser, Philadel- 
phia, Sept., 1784. 


Newsreel: Pathé Fréres of Paris, in 1910, 
circulated a weekly issue of their Pathé 
Journal. 


Oil well, commercial: Titusville, Pa., 1859. 


Panel quiz show on radio: Information 
Please, May 17, 1938. 


Postage stamps issued: 1847. 


Germans defeat Russians at Tan- — 
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President pro tempore of the U. S. Senate: 
John Langdon, of New Hampshire, 1789. 


Railroad, transcontinental: Central Pacific 
and Union Pacific railroads joined near 
Ogden, Utah, May 10, 1869. 


Savings bank: The Provident Institute for 
Savings, Boston, 1816. 


Science museum: Founded by Charleston 
(S. C.) Library Society, 1773. 


Skyscraper: Home Insurance Co., Chicago, 
1885 (10 floors, 2 added later). 


Slaves brought into America: At James- 
town, Va., 1619, from a Dutch ship. 


Sorority: Kappa Alpha Theta, at De Pauw 
University, 1870. 


State to abolish capital punishment: Mich- 
igan, 1847. 


State to enter Union after original 13: 
Vermont, 1791. 


State to ratify U. S. Constitution: Dela- 
ware, Dec. 7, 1787. 


Steam-heated building: 
Boston, 1845. 


Steam railroad: Baltimore & Ohio, 1830. 

Strike on record by union: Journeymen 
Printers, New York, 1776. 

Subway: Opened in Boston, 1897. 

“Tabloid” picture newspaper: The Illus- 
trated Daily News (now The Daily News), 
New York City, 1919. 


Eastern Hotel, 


Vaudeville theater: Gaiety Museum, Bos- _ 
ton, 1883. f 


Woman cabinet member: Frances Biba 
Secretary of Labor, 1933. 


Woman candidate for President: Belva 
Ann Bennett Lockwood, National Equal 
Rights party, 1884. 


Woman doctor of medicine: Elizabeth 
Blackwell; received M.D, from Geneva 
pes College of Western New York, 
849. 


Woman elected governor of a state: Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Wyoming, 1925. 


Woman elected to U. S. Senate: Mrs. Hattie 
Caraway, Arkansas; elected Nov. 1932. 


Woman graduate of law school: Mrs. Ada 
H. Kepley, Union College of Law, Chi- 
cago, 1870. 


Woman member of U. 8. House of Repre- 
sentatives: Jeannette Rankin; elected 
November, 1916. 


Woman member of U. 8S. Senate: Mrs. 
Rebecca Latimer Felton of Georgia; ap- 
pointed Oct. 3, 1922. 


Woman suffrage granted: Wyoming Terri- 
tory, 1869. 


Written constitution: Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut, 1639. 


Zoo: Philadelphia, 1874. 


Societies and Foundations 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY: Founded 
1816. Purpose is to encourage wider cir- 
culation and use of Holy Scriptures. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA: Founded 
1910. Purpose is to promote character de- 
velopment, citizenship and physical fit- 
ness for boys. 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC.: Founded 1910. 
Purpose is to perpetuate spiritual ideals 
of the home and to stimulate and aid 
in formation of habits making for 
health and character. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YORK: Founded 1911 by Andrew Car- 
negie. Purpose is to advance and diffuse 
knowledge and understanding among 
people of U. S. and British Common- 
wealth. Grants are awarded to colleges 
and organizations engaged in research. 
Assets (1953): $17,000,000. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE: Founded 1910 by 
Andrew Carnegie. Purpose is to work 
toward international peace through re- 
search, publications and other educa- 
tional activities. Assets (1953): $16,336,- 
414, 

COMMONWEALTH FUND: Founded 1918 
by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Purpose is 


to promote health through grants for 
medical education, research, etc. Assets 
(1954) : $85,000,000. 

ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE 
ORDER OF: Founded 1868. Purpose is 
to practice charity, justice, brotherly 
love and faithfulness. Charitable ex- 
penditures (1953): $6,000,000 for cere- 
bral palsy, blood banks, etc. 


FIELD FOUNDATION, INC.: Founded 1940 
by Marshall Field. Present purpose is to 
promote the welfare of children and im- 
prove intercultural and interracial rela- 
tions through grants in the charitable, 
scientific and educational fields. Assets 
(1953): Over $10,000,000. 


FORD FOUNDATION: Founded 1936 hy 
Henry Ford and his family. Purpose is 
to devote resources to programs for ad- 
vancement of peace, education, behayv- 
ioral sciences, democratic institutions 
and economic stability. Assets (1953): 
$518,422,069. 


FREEMASONRY: Introduced into Ameri- 
can Colonies before 1730. Purpose is the 
moral and spiritual elevation of its 
members and, through them, of man- 
kind. Masonic orders in U. S. include: 
Royal Arch, Knights Templar, Scottish 


Rites. Side orders: Order of the Eastern 
Stat, Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine for North America, Mystic 
Order of Veiled Prophets of the En- 
chanted Realm, Ancient Order of Sciots, 
Tall Cedars of Lebanon, Order of De 
Molay for boys 


‘GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A.: Founded 
1912. Purpose is to help girls develop as 
happy, resourceful individuals. 


GUGGENHEIM (JOHN SIMON) MEMO- 

_ RIAL FOUNDATION: Founded 1925. Pur- 
pose is to offer fellowships in all fields. 
Endowment (1954) : $31,000,000. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS, NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION FOR: Founded 1938 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with Basil O’Con- 
nor (volunteer president) and friends. 
Purpose is to direct and unify fight on 
every phase of infantile paralysis through 
research, education and direct help. 
Funds are raised by ‘March of Dimes.” 


KELLOGG FOUNDATION: Founded 1930 
by W. K. Kellogg. Purpose is to promote 
health, education and welfare of man- 
kind (principally children) through aids 
to dentistry, education, medicine, hospi- 
tals and nursing fields. Assets (1953): 
$89,178,372. 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL: Founded 
1915. Purpose is to bring about co-oper- 
ation among business and professional 
men and to promote economic and so- 
cial welfare. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS: Founded 1882. 
Purpose is to promote mutual help of 
its members and to conduct educational, 
charitable and religious work. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS: Founded 1864. 
Purpose is to promote social and frater- 
nal well-being of its members. Auxiliary 
bodies: Dramatic Order of Knights 
Khorassan, Junior Order of Princes of 
Syracuse, Order of Pythian Sisters. 

LIONS CLUBS, INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF: Founded 1917. Purpose is 
to recognize community needs and de- 
velop means of meeting them directly 
or by co-operating with other agencies. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY: 
Founded 1888. Purpose is to increase and 
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diffuse geographic knowledge. The So- 
ciety publishes the National Geographic. 


ODD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER 
OF: Introduced into U. S. in 1819. Pur- 
pose is to promote social and friendly 
relations and to provide benefits for 
members. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: Founded 
1913. Purpose is te promote well-being of 
mankind by grants to institutions or 
agencies in fields of medicine and public 
health, natural sciences and agriculture, 
social sciences and humanities. Assets 
(1954) $146,718,440. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL: Founded 1905. 
Purpose is to encourage and foster the 
ideal of service in business and com- 
munity life. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION: Founded 
1907 by Mrs. Russell Sage. Purpose is 
improvement of social and living condi- 
tions through research. Current value of 
assets: $16,500,000. 

SLOAN FOUNDATION, INC., ALFRED P.: 
Founded 1934 by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Pur- 
pose is to increase and spread economic 
knowledge by means of films, television 
programs and related materials. The 
Foundation established the School of In- 
dustrial Management at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research. 
Assets (Dec. 1953): $38,188,090. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND: Founded 
1919 by Edward A. Filene. Purpose is to 
promote research and public education 
on current economic and social problems, 
America’s needs and resources, world 
population and production, foreign trade, 
farm policies, etc. Assets (Jan. 1954): 
$9,655,559. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION: Founded 1844. Purpose is to 
improve spiritual, social, recreational and 
physical lives of young people. Endow- 
ment (1953): $53,439,300. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE U. S. A.: Founded 1855 
in England, 1858 in U. S. Purpose is to 
build fellowship of women devoted to 
pursuit of Christian ideals. 


Longest Broadway Runs 
Source: Vartety. 


Pee u With Bather 2... ..05. 00> 3,224 
PemEQUACCOTROAG oO). ..c.k eee eee 3,182 
Maenwie Ss) Irish’ ROSe!....c. sue ee 2,327 
Brera noma ler imeseas.. seks lees 2,248 
Dem OOULN se PACITIGH duress «clas sees 1,925 
RELALV CV We ian sisted creole s ait Wis aioe cle Re 1,775 
MaeBorn )Yesterday™ : 2 isi c. teas 1,642 
8. The Voice of the Turtle ...... 1,557 
9. Arsenic and Old Lace ......... 1,444 
LOwtielzapoppinis). sie che. ae den. 1,404 


Top Grossing Films 
As of Jan. 1, 1954. Source: Vartety. 


1. Gone With the Wind ..... $26,000,000 
2.' The" Ropes... Adee ee 20,000,000 
3. Greatest Show on Earth .. 12,800,000 
4.:-Quo: Vadis" f=...) tee 10,500,000 
5. Best Years of Our Lives .. 10,400,000 
6); Duel in?the Suny. + ee 10,000,000 
7. Samson and Delilah ...... 9,000,000 
S. Dhiss isthe vAriny ease 8,500,000 
97 BelistofiStaMary see eae 8,000,000 
103, Jolson eS tonya eee eee 8,000,000 


AMERICAN ECONOMY 
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NY AccoUNT of our economy is simply 
the stery ef the way people earn 
their living and how they live. The econ- 
omy of the United States has become one 
of the wenders of the world, envied by 
most nations, admired by many and feared 
by some. Our amazing economic growth 
is the result of many factors, notably our 
natural resources, our sound fiscal and 
financial management, our great technical 
skills and our social and political history. 
In addition, three wars in the last 40 
years accelerated our productive capacity 
to the point where we now produce about 
one-third of the world’s goods. But the 
achievement of tremendous productivity 
can be a hazard as well as a blessing, for 
a nation faces the danger of recurring 
depressions when it produces more than 
its customers can buy. We will try to 
provide an explanation of this elsewhere 
in our story. 
At this point we would like to introduce 
a character called the consumer, who, we 
think, is the hero of the American econ- 
omy. The consumer—and that means you, 
me and everybody—has been with us a 
long time, but his emergence as the 
center of our economy is a recent develop- 
ment. It is only about 20 years since he 
began to grow big and strong—strong 
enough, perhaps, to protect us against the 
danger of catastrophic depressions. 


Americans today consume more than 
ever before in their history. They buy 
everything: food, homes, clothing, autos, 
washing machines, refrigerators and all 
kinds of services—everything that helps 
to raise the standard of living. 

What has brought about this high rate 
of consumption? Is it inherent in democ- 
racy? Is it a psychological peculiarity of 
the American people to insist on keeping 
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up with the Joneses or to want new and 
better things all the time? Is it our edu- 
cational system, high wages, government 


support of farm prices, social security? © 


Is it eur highly developed installment 
system, our productive ingenuity, our 
seductive advertising methods? No doubt 
these factors contribute in varying degrees, 
but they all add up to the new phenome- 
non of our time—the great American 
consumer, who wants a better standard of 
living, earns the money to buy it, and 
succeeds in getting it. 


Some people think that the consumer is 
on a wild spending spree and that the 
day of reckoning is due. While this may 
be true in some measure, all barometers 
show that most of the spending is sound. 
If some consumers seem to be gambling 
recklessly with their incomes and futures, 
they are no more reckless than the pio- 
neers of our country, who staked an in- 
adequate reality on the chance of a better 
life and moved from place to place in 
search of improvement, or people who 
leave a job to go into business, or in- 
vestors who gamble in many ways on the 
future of the country. 


The American urge to gamble and try 
new things is part of our pioneer spirit. 
Not everyone turns up a lucky winner; 
there have been many failures and casu- 
alties throughout our history. But if one 
wants to take a chance, the possibility is 
there. Social and economic barriers with 
us are not as rigid as those of other coun- 
tries. Our society is flexible enough to 
make it possible for a man to dress like 
the boss, argue with the boss or even 
marry the boss’s daughter. Socially he is 
about the freest individual to be found 
anywhere. If he is to be explained by any 
one word, it is democracy.—The Editor. 
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HOMES WITH TV SETS 


MILLIONS 


1946 
SOURCE: MART MAGAZINE CALDWELL-CLEMENTS, INC. 
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1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
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SOURCE: MART MAGAZINE CALOWELL-CLEMENTS, INC. 


CAR REGISTRATIONS 


= MILLIONS 
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DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


TELEPHONES IN USE 


"2 MILLIONS 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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LTHOUGH WE account for only 7% of 
the world’s population, we own 
almest 50% of its wealth. We make, grow, 
build, sell, buy and use more goods and 
services than any other country in the 
world. Of our population of over 160 mil- 
lion people, about 62 million are employed, 
and almost 33 million are enrolled in our 
schools (1953-54). Each year we spend 
more than $231 billion on personal goods 
and services, of which $72 billion go for 
food, tobacco and alcohol alone. According 
to the American Automobile Association, 
we spend $9.2 billion on vacations every 
year. Our personal savings amount to 
almost $20 billion annually, in addition to 
which 3 out of every 4 families are covered 
by life insurance. Of our 50 million dwell- 
ing units, 60% are occupied by their 
owners. The millions of acres of fertile 
farmland produce more food than we can 
eat. Our productive capacity is the larg- 
est in the world: we own 29% of the 
world’s railroad mileage, 76% of its auto- 
mobiles, 51% of its trucks, 47% of its 
Tadios, 42% of its electric power output, 
47% of its steel. Our natural resources are 
tremendous: each year we produce 51% 
of the world’s output of petroleum and 
about 30% of its coal. Our merchant fleets 
have replaced Britain’s as the rulers of 
the seas, and we have the greatest volume 
of foreign trade. 
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Where We Stand Today 


When we total up what we as consumers 
spend and add to it the expenditures by > 
government and business, we arrive at the 


Gross National Product (GNP). This figure — j 
is one of the best over-all measures of our 
economic growth and health, since it rep- 


resents the total output of our economy. 
The upper line in the Chart opposite 
shows how much this total output was 
worth in actual dollars. The lower line 
shows what the value would be if the 
dollar today bought as much as it did in 
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1939. This line, therefore, represents the 
physical volume of goods and services we 
have produced. It shows us that the phys- 
ical output was roughly 3 times the figure 
for the depth of the depression and almost 
twice what it was in the “good” year of 
1929. 

This list of assets is by no means a° 
complete picture of our prosperity. What 
it means to us individually can be shown 
by how much an hour’s work will buy in 
this country as compared to other coun- 
tries. As the Chart above shows, some- 
thing we take for granted—a radio, for 
instance—means weeks or even months 
of labor for people in other countries. 
The increases in per capita income shown 
on page 781 indicate how much greater the 
buying power of every man, woman and 
child in the U. S. is today compared with 
1929. 


Teformation Please Aln 


Where We Started 


HE U. S., like all new countries, started 
| beige in capital and badly in debt. 


_ There were many factors, however, in its 
favor, among which the following were 


important: 


1. It established its credit-worthiness, 
guaranteeing the payment of public debt 
and assuring a sound banking and mone- 
tary system. Europeans, in consequence, 
were ready to lend to the government and 
to private borrowers. 


2. It opened its lands and natural re- 
sources to quick settlement and exploita- 
tion. Americans, therefore, were able to 
feed themselves and produce at once goods 
for sale abroad with which te settle their 
international accounts. 


8. It encouraged emigration from Eu- 
rope freely: the millions who poured in 
settled on the land and after the Civil War 
worked in our mines and factories. 


4. Government placed no obstacles in 
the way of private enterprise. Antitrust 
laws curbed bigness, so that all sorts of 
innovators were given a chance to invest 


in new enterprises and profit from them, 
if these were successful. 


The U. S. slowly grew in economic 
strength until the Civil War. There were 
two great turning points in its history. 
The first occurred during the years 1865— 
1900 when a nation essentially agricultural 
began to industrialize itself. These were 
the years when many of the country’s 
railroads were built and when its great 
industries of steel, petroleum, machine 
tools and electrical equipment made their 
appearance. It was the period of such 
great innovators as Carnegie and Frick in 
steel, McCormick in agricultural imple- 
ments, Rockefeller in petroleum, West- 
inghouse in electrical equipment and Har- 
riman and Hill in railroads. 


The second occurred during World War 
I, when the U. S. for the first time be- 
came a creditor nation. That is to say, 
foreign countries began to borrow from 
us, and our investments and loans began 
to flow into every corner of the globe, so 
that by 1953 we had virtually $40 billion 
invested in foreign countries. 


The American Consumer 


You and I and the fellow next door buy 
over twice as many goods and services as 
business and government combined, as the 
Chart on page 755 illustrates. Economists 
and businessmen are so concerned about 
how we spend our money that they are 
constantly searching for new ways to find 
out what goods we want. The Federal Re- 
serve System sends out interviewers every 
year to question a cross section of the 
American people about how they expect 
to spend their income during the year and 
how they are doing financially. Manufac- 
turers have plunged into psychological 
research programs to find out what makes 
people buy. 


Let’s take a closer look at this American 
consumer whose wishes and choices play 
such a vital role in our economic health. 
For one thing, his share of the total prod- 
uct—in earnings—has risen dramatically 
in the past 15 years. The average worker 


in industry now earns 50% more in real 
wages (purchasing power) than he did in 
1939. (See Chart on page 756). In addi- 
tion, the tremendous rise in productivity 
has increased the amount and variety of 
goods available to him. We must also real- 
ize that more people are working now 
than in the past. The Chart on page 756 
shows that what not so long ago was 
considered a pipedream of 60 million jobs 
has become a fact. Not only does the indi- 
vidual worker earn more but in many 
families today there is more than one 
wage earner. Today nearly one-third of 
working people are women, more than half 
of them married. 


This trend to 2 or even 3 pay checks a 
week in many families, along with the 
steady rise in earnings, largely explains the 
increase in the amount each family has to 
spend. As the Chart on page 752 shows, 
the number of families with $3,000 to 
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$5,000 a year to spend jumped from 4% 
in 1935-86 to 32% in 1953. How this in- 
creased spending power has turned the 
luxury products of yesterday into the 
common household items of today is illus- 
trated by the Chart on page 752. 

It is important to note that these in- 
come gains have not gone equally to all 
people in all sections of the country; some 
have gained more than the average, others 
have fallen behind. But there has been 
a general leveling because the lowest earn- 
ing groups have made the greatest rela- 
tive improvement, while the top groups 
have lost ground as a result of progressive 
tax rates. 

The dollars we get today are worth 
much less than in prewar days. The much- 
quoted “Consumers Price Index” Chart on 
page 757 shows that we must pay about 
90% more for the things we buy today 


creases have been in necessities and food. 


But the Chart on page 756 shows that _ 
even allowing for the inflation we are as 


well off now as at the peak of the war, 


and better off than at any other period in ue 


our history. The chart measures our “real 
income,” the amount of goods and services 
the average production worker can buy 
with the dollars he receives. Note, too, 


that the number of hours we work has_ 


decreased steadily while our incomes have 
been rising. The Chart on page 757 shows 


how much less time is given to the job 


today than 60-odd years ago. 

One of the interesting facts about our 
high income level is the way our buying 
shifts as we earn more. For example, the 
proportion of our income which we spend 


on luxuries increases, while basic services, 


like rent, light and heat, account for pro- 
portionately less of our spending. These 
changing “spending patterns” are vitally 
important to the manufacturers and 
others who provide consumer goods and 
services. They follow them closely as sign- 
posts to what kinds of goods we con- 
sumers will want and buy in the future. 


To round out our picture of the average 
consumer’s position, we must consider his 
savings and debts. During World War II, 
many people accumulated savings both 
for patriotic reasons and because many 
goods were short. After the War they went 
on a spending spree, buying more refrig- 
erators, cars, washers, television sets, etc., 
than ever before. But once most of these 
wants were satisfied, people began to save 
again. Today, 7 out of 10 families have 
some liquid savings in bank accounts or 
defense bonds, and many people own 
stocks, bonds and real estate. 


Even with today’s high incomes, few of 
us have enough cash on hand to pay in 
full for a new car or deep freeze. And 
even if we do have the money, we may 
want to save it for emergencies. So, when 
it comes to these “big-ticket items’ most 
of us turn to the installment plan. Almost 
2 out of 3 automobiles, refrigerators and 
other appliances are bought on credit 
today. This habit of mortgaging part of 
our future income is a bone of contention 
for the economists. 


than in 1939, and the greatest price in- "j 
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Manufacturing 


HE REAL GROWTH of our industrial pow- 

ers dates from the Civil War. By 
World War I, the U. S. had become the 
leading industrial nation in the world, 
thanks to the settling of the West and 
the development of transportation, the in- 
troduction of mass production methods, 
and the growth of many industries, espe- 
cially steel, petroleum and electric power. 
While the two World Wars were draining 
the resources of Europe and destroying 
millions of dollars worth of plants and 
machinery, America was busy developing 
her resources and expanding her plant. 


And during the postwar period, when 
Europe’s energies and resources were con- 
sumed in merely restoring her damaged 
industries, we were modernizing and in- 
creasing our productive capacity at a 
record rate. Since 1939, we have more than 
tripled the productive capacity of our in- 
dustry. Today, manufacturing provides 
jobs for nearly one out of three workers 
and produces over 33% of our national 
income. (See Chart on page 759.) 


But not all of this superiority can be 
attributed to the fortunes of war. With- 
out such techniques of mass production 
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as standardization and the assembly line, 
the tremendous output of many of our 
industries would not have been possible. 
Credit for successful pioneering in these 
methods is generally given to the motor 
industry, especially the Ford Motor Co. 
The low-priced car, which was made pos- 
sible by reduced costs, put the automobile 
within reach of millions of buyers. This 
sped the growth of the automotive in- 
dustry, until today it is one of the largest 
in the U. S. It employs 760,000 produc- 
tion workers with a payroll of $3 bil- 
lion, while retail stores dealing in motor 
vehicles, parts and accessories, registered 
sales of over $33 billion in 1953. 


Another very important factor has been 
the frequent replacement of old machinery 
and processes by new. Machinery did only 
about 6% of the heavy labor in 1850; 
today the figure is 94%. Our industry is 
now replacing its machinery at least 
twice as fast as British industry, so that 
American workers have newer and more 
efficient equipment than those in other 
countries. The Chart on page 758 in- 
dicates the rate at which we have been 
adding better equipment in recent years. 
There have been 3 big waves of spending 
for replacement since 1939: the war prep- 
aration period of the early 40s, a ‘postwar 
drive to replace worn-out machinery and 
equipment, and finally a tremendous surge 
of expansion and modernization beginning 
in 1951. : 
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Growing productivity has meant greater 
profits for industry, as well as higher 
wages for employees and lower prices for 
the consumer. The long-term trend of cor- 
porate profits is upward, though there have 
been some bad years. Even after paying 
heavy taxes and generous dividends, indus- 
try had large sums left to plow back into 
expansion and modernization. In addi- 
tion, many thousands of individual Amer- 
icans have contributed to this growth by 
investing their savings in long-term bonds 
or new stock issues. A significant aspect 
of this heavy business investment has 
been the amount of money devoted to re- 
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search. Antibiotics, electronics, freezers, 
frozen foods, air conditioning, synthetic 
detergents and plastics are some of the 
important. new industries which have 
sprung from industrial and scientific re- 
search. The American consumer’s unfail- 
ing willingness to buy has made these 
new industries successful. 


STEEL 

Since the key to industrial might is 
steel, our position as the leading indus- 
trial nation is indicated by the fact that 
we produce nearly 3 times as much steel as 
the Soviet Union and 1.6 times as much as 
all the nations of Free Europe combined. 
Our iron and steel industry got its start in 
the 1640’s, when the first permanent iron 
works was built in Massachusetts with a 
rated capacity of one ton of pig iron a day. 
During the next 200 years, the production 
and use of iron and steel grew slowly. But 
the next 40 years were a period of rapid 
growth, thanks to such important develop- 
ments as the invention of the Bessemer 
converter and the open-hearth process, the 
discovery of the vast Lake Superior iron- 
ore ranges and the extension of railroads. 
The substitution of coke for charcoal in 
ore refining, though it took place much 
earlier, gained new significance with the 
realization that our immense coal resources 
were far more extensive and easily avail- 
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able than our timber lands. By 1890 the 
U. S. had won the lead in steel produc- 
tion, which it has never lost. By 1951 the 
steel industry’s 1,200 furnaces could make 
as much steel in 45 minutes as the coun- 
try had produced in an entire year dur- 
ing the Civil War. Our current rated 
capacity is 124.3 million tons a year, 20 
million more than in 1951. The size of 
our steel industry compared to other na- 
tions is illustrated in the Chart on page 
759. 


Some iron and steel go into the opera- 
tion of every industry, but the leading 
consumers of steel in the postwar period 
have been (1953 percentages): the auto- 
motive industry with 18.9%; warehouses 
serving small business, 19.2%; construc- 
tion, including plumbing, 17.1%; the tin 
can and container industry, 7.8%; machin- 
ery and industrial equipment, 8.3%; rail- 
roads, 6.2%. The oil and gas industry took 
7.1%. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS 

Without the inventive genius of Amer- 
icans, our industries could not have turned 
out the quantity, quality and variety of 
goods that make our standard of living 
what it is. We conquered the problems of 
space by inventing or improving the 
steamboat and the twin-screw propeller, 


American Economy 
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by improving railroads, by inventing the 
air brake, coupler, electric-lighted car, 
pullman, refrigerator car. Automobiles 
meant nothing until our inventors gave 
us the self-starter, better transmission 
and differentials; our invention of pneu- 
matic tires was preceded by vulcanized 
rubber; and the petroleum industry would 
have been insignificant if we had not 
learned how to crack gasoline. The air- 
plane is an American brain child. In com- 
munications, the telegraph and telephone 
were ours, while radio would have been 
insignificant without our vacuum tube. 
Currently with a Scotchman, but inde- 
pendently, an American perfected tele- 
vision, and color television is now an 
actuality. 

The farmer has been the beneficiary of 
such labor-saving aids as cotton gins and 
cotton pickers, reapers, harvesters and 
threshers (ultimately made into combines), 
seeders, binders and cream separators. The 
caterpillar tractor, which is replacing the 
horse, has made extensive farming pos- 
sible. 


Our mode of dress has been determined 
for us by invention. The shoe-sewing 
machine, the welt sewer, the shoe-last 
machine created an industry just as the 
sewing machine, later electrified, and the 
cloth cutter led to our ready-to-wear fac- 
tories. Materials such as rayon, nylon 
and dacron are achievements of our syn- 
thesists and plastic experts. 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPTS. OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
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Our office staff utilizes the fountain 
pen, the typewriter, the adding machine 
and other comptometers, all American in- 
ventions. They take care of finances with 
the aid of the cash register and the 
check writer. 


cleaning chores are 
simplified by the carpet sweeper and 
vacuum cleaner, her Mondays .by the 
washing machine, drier and electric iron. 
Her marketing is made easier by her re- 
frigerator and freezer, American invented, 
filled with frozen foods. She cooks with 
improved ranges, gas or electric, some- 
times with a pressure cooker. Her larder 
is stocked with canned goods (an Ameri- 
can improvement on the old French in- 
vention), and countless minutes are saved 
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by such simple things as a safety pin or 
a zipper. Her husband substitutes the 
safety or electric razor for the straight- 
edge blade or the barber. The family can 
stay up late reading by incandescent light 
or listening to the phonograph. Or they 
can go out in the sunlight and take 
camera shots, even in color, or motion 
pictures with the aid of American inven- 
tions. If it is too hot or too cold, they 
can turn on electric fans, heaters or air 
conditioners. Certainly they could not keep 
up with the news if Americans had not 
invented the rotary press and the lino- 
type. Further, who could live in an elevator 
apartment or work in a skyscraper if an 
American had not invented the power 
elevator? 


Without the inventive genius of Ameri- 
cans, our industries and our way of life 
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would have been far different from what 
they are today. 


EDUCATION 


As an economy advances from the simple 
processes of working raw materials (agri- 
culture, for example) into the employment 
of large capital outlays (manufacturing 
and mining) and the greater role of 
service industries (transportation, the pro- 
fessions, distribution), it requires more 
and more human skills. There are many 
ways by which we know economic prog- 
ress is taking place, and most of them 
have been mentioned here: improvements 
in the productivity and the real income of 
the working population, larger capital in- 
vestments, speed of replacement of capital 
plant, etc., etc. 


An economic engine also becomes su- 
perior with the improvement of the 
quality of the goods and services it turns 
out. In part, this is because the machines 
are better; perhaps, in greater part, be- 
cause the human skills being employed 
are also improving in quality. This latter 
factor is the result of education. 


Today in the U. S. there are about 
2,250,700 persons attending colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools. In Great 
Britain, their number is less than 90,000. 
Correcting for population, America is edu- 
cating ten times as many persons as is 
Britain for employment as highly skilled 
technical and professional workers. A good 
deal of our strength economically is to 
be found in this single fact. 


In the U. S., also, more and more of 
our professional training is taking place 
‘at the university level; that is, profes- 
sional or technical schools follow a partial 
or full college education instead of being 


its substitute. The latter is the situation \ 


in Europe. All this accounts for superior 


technical training of a large and growing 


population and, consequently, a superior 
productivity. 


Our Natural Resources 


4 ete ECONOMIC expansion of the U. S. 
would have been impossible without 
our vast natural resources and the skill to 
develop and use them. As the frontier was 
pushed back, more and more natural 
wealth was uncovered. The present size 
and value of our known coal, iron, alumi- 
num, petroleum, gas and coal deposits 
and of our timberland are impressive. The 
value of minerals, both metallic and non- 
metallic, produced in 1880 was $367 mil- 
lion; in 1950 this figure was close to $12 
billion. As the Charts on page 760 show, 
the U. S. is the world’s leading producer 
of oil, coal and electric power. 


America’s first coal mine was placed in 
operation near Richmond, Va., in 1745. 
Gradually, rich veins were discovered in 
other parts of the East and Middle West, 
but development of mines was slow 
through the remainder of the century. 
In the period 1807-20 only 15,000 tons of 
coal were mined. These were used for 
home heating and for generating steam 
power for the little industrial activity that 
went on. About 1860, some 20 million tons 
were produced annually, almost haif an- 
thracite or “hard” coal. At the turn of the 
century, there were 2,555 bituminous or 
“soft” coal mines (used principally in in- 
dustry) producing over 193 million tons. 
Today, some 7,500 mines can turn out in 
excess of 500 million tons annually—over 
30% of world production. 28% of the na- 
tion’s current output of bituminous coal 
comes from West Virginia, 22% from 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania produces all of 
the nation’s anthracite—approximately 30 
million tons in 1953. 


The growth of steel, electric power, rail- 
roads and other industries would not have 
been possible without our vast coal de- 
posits. Coke, made from coal, is essential 
in steelmaking. The steel industry de- 
pends upon coal for 80% of its heat and 
energy requirements. The electric utilities 


alone consumed more than 100 million tons 
of bituminous coal in 1953. The develop- 


ment of coal tar gave rise to a great 


variety of chemical products, such as 
tar, aspirin, sulfa drugs, soil fertilizers, 
plastics, nylon and dyestuffs. 


The modern mine is a highly mecha- 
nized underground factory. Production 
has risen from 5.22 tons per man-day in 
1932 to 8 tons at the present time. By 


comparison, the Polish miner, the world’s — 


next most proficient, produces about 2 
tons per day; the British miner, 1.79 tons. 


The petroleum industry was born in 1859 
when the first oil well was drilled in 
Titusville, Pa., producing about 20 barrels 
of oil a day. Today there are 498,940 oper- 
ating oil wells, each producing an average 
of 131% barrels daily or 48% of the world’s 
output. 


Oil was first sought to replace whale oil 
in lamps, and for many years kerosene 
distilled from petroleum was its principal 
product. The only other major use for 
petroleum was lubrication, gasoline being 
a useless by-product. The development of 
the automobile created a demand for 
gasoline and oil which grew rapidly with 
the military needs of World War I. Today, 
gasoline accounts for nearly 45% of the 
yield from a barrel of crude oil, while oil 
and natural gas provide 64% of the na- 
tion’s total energy requirements. Petroleum 
by-products have become the source of 
large numbers of compounds used by other 
jndustries—rubber, drugs, paints, cosmetics 
and many chemicals. 

The use of electric power in industry 
and in the home was probably the one 
most important contributing factor to 
America’s productive capacity and higher 
standard of living. Whereas in 1850 only 
6% of total work was done by machines, 
94% of work output today is accom- 
plished by machines, most of which are 
operated by electricity. 


Thomas A. Edison’s first central station, 


which was built in New York City in 1882, 


provided electric light in a 12-block area. 
Today, over 390 billion kilowatt-hours an- 
_nually serve 44 million residential and 
farm consumers and over 6 million com- 
mercial, industrial and other customers. 
Over 73% of the electric energy is gen- 
erated by mineral fuels, the rest by water- 
power. Some 80% is produced by private 
industry and 20% by publicly owned com- 
panies. The growth of the power industry 
has not reached its peak. Installed capac- 
ity, at the turn of the century a little 


over 1.2 million kilowatts, is now almost 
100 milion kilowatts. Further expansion is 
certain as more houses and factories are 
built. 

In industry the use of electric power 
has shortened the work day, increased the 
output and brought down prices. The de- 
velopment of electric appliances has eased 
the lot of almost everyone. From the 
vacuum cleaner and washing machine to 
the electric razor, the saving in time and 
energy to the average American has been 
incalculable. (See page 789 for output of 
electricity and source of energy.) 


American Agriculture ; 


Asoo we have become an industrial 
society, we are still one of the leading 
producers of foods and fibers. Not only 
have we been able to produce more farm 
products over the years, but it has been 
possible to do so with fewer people. While 
34.7% of the population lived on farms in 
1910, the figure is 16% today. From 1910 
the value of farm output has increased 
from $714, billion to over $36 billion. In 
the early 1900s a wheat farmer labored 
over one hour to produce one bushel. To- 
day he can grow and harvest that bushel 
in 20 minutes. The corn farmer who put 
in one hour and 20 minutes for every 
bushel now can produce it at the cost of 
a little over 30 minutes of work. Increased 
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use of more efficient machinery, electrifica- 
tion, better fertilizers and insecticides and 
improved hybrid seeds are some of the 
reasons that account for this increase in 
output. 


The number of farm tenants has de- 
clined substantially. 73.2% of all farms are 
occupied by owners as compared with 
alow of 58.6% in the 30s. The electrifica- 
tion of over 90% of farms has enabled 
American agriculture to enjoy many work- 
saving devices and comforts. Net income 
from farming has increased from $4.5 bil- 
lion in 1910 to $13 billion. 


Although the American farmer has made 
progress, it has been interrupted. The re- 
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on p. 762 illustrates, the gross 
= ome of the American farmer has risen, 
- put his real income has fallen. As always, 
¥ “he faces the threat of overproduction and 
. ve drop in market prices. 


_ These difficulties create a risk of de- 
serted farms and dwindling crops, a risk 
which the nation cannot afford. One way 
-in which the government comes to the 
aid of the farmer is by assuring him of 

a “parity” price for his products—that is, 
a price which will prevent his purchasing 
power from falling. This means, for ex- 
ample, that the income from a pound of 
cotton will buy for the farmer as much 
today as it did during the years 1909-14. 


The government also tries to enter into 
an agreement with the farmer to limit 
production or to limit his sales. Compensa- 

“tion is offered in return for limitation of 
production. It is up to the individual 
farmer whether or not he accepts this 
plan. In the case of the limitation of 
sales under a marketing quota, the de- 
cision is made by a 2/3 vote of the crop 
association. Under some of these plans the 
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EW PLANTS, factories, houses and pub- 

lic facilities, financed by both public 

and private funds, are going up by the 
thousands all over the country. Construc- 
tion in 1954 was roughly 4% times the 
1940 level. The demand for private dwell- 
ing units, stimulated by the rapidly rising 
birth rate and rises in real wages, ac- 
_ counted for over a third of the building. 
By the middle of 1954 over 812 million new 
dwelling units worth $80 billion have been 
started since the end of World War II. 
The trend for some time has been away 
from renter-occupied dwellings (see the 
Chart on p. 765); home ownership has 
increased 54% since 1940. Even if the 
backlog of demand for new houses were 
satisfied, the need for replacement, mod- 
ernization and repair of older units will 
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government acquires the products which 
are left unsold. ‘ 


During the war, prices of most agric 
tural commodities were well above parity 
but in recent years the trend has been 
reversed. The government has been forced — 
to buy and store large quantities of agri- — 
cultural produce. In 1954, President Eisen- _ 
hower succeeded in easing this problem by © 
getting Congress to pass flexible price sup- of 
ports, varying from 75% to 90% of parity. 
At lower parity rates, the government does : 
not have to buy as much produce as before. — 
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continue for some time. As ‘the Chart — 


on page 764 shows, there are many homes ~ 
without the facilities we have come to 
consider necessities. ¥ 

Business needs for new plants could 
not be filled until 1945 as long as critical 
materials had to be diverted to armaments. 
Since 1945, $25.5 billion has been spent 
on industrial and commercial construction 
and $27.8 billion has gone into public- 
utilities plants, financed with private 
funds. Farm construction amounted to 
$13.1 billion during this period. Business 
expects to put even more funds into plant 
expansion. 

Of the nearly $61.6 billion spent by the 
Federal, state and local governments on 
construction since the end of World War 
II, the largest amounts were spent on 
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highways ($18.3 billion), sewer and water 
works ($5.2 billion) and military and 
naval facilities ($4.8 billion). Public hous- 
ing accounted for $3.4 billion. With the 
increase in the number of children of 
school age, the demand for more educa- 
tional facilities constantly mounts. Many 
‘cities have already reached a critical pass 
because of inadequacy of classroom space 
which began when the first group of 
‘war babies” arrived at school age. 


The size of the present construction 
boom has had a decided effect on other 
industries, not only because of the vast 
variety of materials that go into building, 
but also because the huge number of new 
homes means bigger markets for utilities, 
furniture, household appliances and many 
other consumer goods. In fact, as long as 
construction demand continues strong— 
and it appears to do so—the danger of 
real recession is slight; for construction, 
which now employs 2.5 million workers, 
is an important business indicator. When 
it slacks off, storms are ahead (as during 
1928); when it continues, important sec- 
tors of the economy—the heavy industries, 
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ELECTRICITY 
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finance—are in good shape. Indeed, the 
chief reason, industrially, for the prosperity - 
of 1946 and after, has been continued de- 
mand for automobiles and construction. 


Transportation 


N ovuR early days, natural waterways 

played their most important role. In 
the early 1800s, canal and river barges 
carried the bulk of manufactured goods 
into the territory west of the Alleghenies 
in return for agricultural products. Even 
today, the Great Lakes and our great 
rivers and man-made canals handle much 
of the raw materials going into manufac- 
turing—iron ore, lumber, cement, coal, 
grain—about 500 million tons annually. 


On Jan. 7, 1830, a horse-drawn railway 
Carriage rolled out of Baltimore on the 
first stretch of B & O track to be completed 
—marking the beginning of common- 
carrier railway service in America. But as 
late as 1850 there wasn’t a mile of track 
west of the Mississippi. From 1869, when 
the Union Pacific was completed, our rail- 
roads began spreading into every corner 
of the country. The decade 1880-1890 was 
the period of greatest expansion: a total 
of 70,300 miles were laid in that time. 


Today there are 223,300 miles of track— 
29% of the world’s mileage. 


The growth of railroads encouraged set- 
tlement and development of the western 
half of America by eliminating the long 
and often hazardous journey around Cape 
Horn or overland by horse and wagon. 
Commerce between East and West, North 
and South grew rapidly. 

Today the 680 railroads carry close to 
500 million passengers annually and trans- 
port over 21% billion tons of freight. It is 
estimated that they operate 12,500 freight 
trains daily. Put another way, about 9 
freight trains start on their runs every 
minute of the day and night, on an average. 

A little over 50 years ago there were 
still large areas that could not be reached 
by railroad. The automobile, the truck and 
the bus helped to fill this gap. This new 
means of transportation contributed heayv- 
ily to the growth of other industries, 
altered our methods of retail and whole- 
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sale distribution and changed our living 
and eating habits. 


In 1900, only 8,000 motor vehicles were 
on the road, and a good road was a rarity. 
Today, over 5414 million cars, busses and 
trucks crowd our 3 million miles of high- 
way. The motor vehicle created new de- 
mands on the steel, nonferrous metals, 
petroleum, rubber and textile industries. 
It helped to relocate industry and spread 
out our cities. It has been partly re- 
sponsible for the shift of population into 
suburban areas and has ended the isolation 
of America’s farms and_small towns. The 


family car has become more and more im- 
portant in vacation plans. Since 1939 the 
number of tourist courts, motels, etc., has 
risen from 13,521 to 49,000. 


Although they celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of powered, controlled flight during 
the year 1953, the U. S. scheduled airlines 
did not begin to carry both mail and pas- 
sengers until 1926. In February of that 
year, the Government turned over its mail 
activities to private enterprise. Passenger 
service was inaugurated a few months 
later, the same year, each plane carrying 
1,000 lb. of mail and two passengers. It 
was not until the 40s that passengers and 
nonmail cargo began to become important 
sources of revenue. By 1952 the scheduled 
airlines had become a billion-dollar in- 
dustry. 77% of its revenues came from 
passengers. In 1926, less than 6,000 pas- 
sengers were carried; by 1952 that figure 
had swelled to 26% million. Freight reve- 
nues, too, have been rising at a rapid 
rate. By 1950, scheduled domestic airlines 
were flying about 2% times. as many 
freight ton-miles in one week as they 
flew during all of 1942. 


Pipelines carry oil and gas to power, 
industrial and heating plants, and pipe 
gas into our homes. Pipelines made their 
appearance in the petroleum industry 
very early because of their economy. There 
are close to 180,000 miles of petroleum 
and 167,000 miles of gas pipeline in the 
U. S. today. 

The tables on page 792 show the part 
that each carrier plays in transporting 
freight and passengers. 


Distribution 


A UNIQUE characteristic of the American 
economy is the part played by dis- 
tribution. Other countries, of course, have 
wholesale and retail establishments, trans- 
portation and advertising facilities. But 
nowhere have these functions played such 
a large and important role as in the U. S. 
Our highly developed mass distribution 
system makes the whole country one mar- 
ket. Consumers in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles or any other city can obtain 
meat from Texas, oranges from Florida or 


California, potatoes from Idaho or Long 
Island, salmon from the Columbia River. 
Unlike many other countries, our free 
commerce and the efficiency of our trans- 
portation system, wholesalers and retail- 
ers make it possible to develop nation-wide 
as well as local markets. 

The wholesaler serves the retailer in 
several important ways, not only by stock- 
ing wide assortments of merchandise and 
maintaining ready inventories near the 
stores’ locations, but also by extending 
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-eredit and merchandising and manage- 


ement aids. The small retailer, particularly, 


ecould not operate without his wholesale 
supplier. It is hardly surprising that even 
-. during the 10-year period beginning with 


: eWorld War II, the number of wholesale 


-had their beginning in peddlers’ 


: -establishments increased by over 20%. 
aIt is still growing. 


The distinctive forms American retail- 
ing have taken have fascinated, and some- 
“times amused, the rest of the world. Early 
“ american settlements were isolated, partly 
because of the great expanse of the coun- 
try, partly because of the preponderance 
of farming and the absence of villages. 
For American farmers liked to live on 
‘their farms instead of in villages, as was 
“the European custom. (And in villages 
‘there were country stores and the custom- 
ary services of repair shops and skilled 
artisans.) The itinerant peddler and me- 
chanic became a necessity in a pioneering 
aworld. These travelers sold household ne- 
-cessities (hardware and notions), knew 
«how to make simple repairs, and began to 
-hawk from door to door the new inven- 
‘tions. The first that were marketed in 


.this fashion (the agents also did this on 


the installment plan) were the agricul- 
tural machines of the McCormick Company 


yand the shousehold sewing machines of 


the Singer Company. Interestingly enough, 
many great retail enterprises in America 
packs. 
F, W. Woolworth began as a peddler, for 
example. 


The vast spread of the American farm- 
ing community and its prosperity, from 
1897 to 1921, helped in the creation of 
another unique American marketing de- 
vice, the mail-order house. It was natural 
that the center of such companies should 
be Chicago, for the city was the heart of 
the great corn, wheat and meat belts. 
‘Using richly illustrated catalogues, which 
soon were printed in color, these mail- 
order houses sold clothing and household 
appliances; as the automobile became 
popular they sold parts and insurance; 
ultimately they were making available 
farm machinery, consumer durable goods, 
heating units, etc. Their annual sales ran 
into billions of dollars. 


The department store was a development _ 
of the cities, although there always existed 


European prototypes. Department-store 
combines, under a single management, 
were able to take advantage of mass pur- 
chasing and unified financial controls. It 
was becoming common for such depart- 
ment stores (as well as the mail-order 
houses) to market their own brands of 
goods, some of which they manufactured 
and some of which were bought in huge 
wholesale lots (cosmetics, automobile tires, 
shirts, etc.). 


Chain stores first started in the smaller 
communities, again to obtain the advan- 
tages of wholesale buying and unified 
financial operations. ‘They began by sell- 
ing foodstuffs; currently, many of these 
grocery chains have expanded into super- 
markets or one-stop shopping centers, 
which also sell toilet articles, smaller 
articles of clothing, cigarettes and toys. 
Chains have developed in tobacco, auto- 
mobile parts, soft drinks and foods, etc. 
Chains have appeared in the limited-price 
variety field (‘“five-and-dime” stores); 
these, too, originated in the U.S. 


Such chains were a great boon to na- 
tional advertisers; increasingly, they are 
being regarded askance because they some- 
times seek to cut fixed prices (using brand 
articles as loss leaders) and because they 
are beginning to sell their own products. 
States started to regulate chains by limit- 
ing their numbers; the state and Federal 
governments also have taken steps to con- 
trol the resale price of nationally adver- 
tised products. 


In effect, it will be observed, distribution 
is closely linked with salesmanship: the 
activities of the peddler or house-to-house 
agent; the offering of attractively packaged 
wares; Open-shelf displays of merchandise; 
the prepackaging of many items from 
meats to shirts; the willingness to give 
cash allowances for older models (first 
begun in the sewing-machine field); the 
acceptance of the motto that “the cus- 
tomer is always right.” The results. are 
mass. sales and—despite the heavy costs 
of distribution through ‘advertising and 
other promotional devices—declines in 
prices and improvements in quality. There 
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is no doubt that the intervention of the 
middle-man between the producer and the 
buyer has helped in the quick acceptance 
of new products and, paradoxically enough, 
the lowering of prices. 

Heavy outlays for advertising, locally 
and nationally, have aided these processes. 
Advertising leads to competition among 
all producers for the consumer’s dollar, 
for, because of it, the consumer today has 
many choices before him. Advertising en- 
courages quickly the development of new 
products; and as markets for these appear, 


Foreign 


OREIGN TRADE is of immense political 

and economic significance to the U. S., 
though small relative to our national in- 
come. In 1953, exports amounted to 5.1% 
of our national income, imports to about 
3.5%. The dependence of other countries 
on foreign trade is much greater than our 
own. In 1952, Belgium depended on ex- 
ports for 39.3% of its national income, the 
Netherlands for 46%. In Britain, imports 
in 1952 amounted to 25.5% of national in- 
come, in Norway to over 20%. 


The U. S., the world’s largest trader, 
in 1953 sold exports amounting to $15.7 
billion; imports totaled $10.8 billion. Our 
exports were 21% of the world total in 
1952, and our imports amounted to 13.7%. 
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competition among producers occurs— 
again leading to improvement in price — 
and quality. Advertising affects our habits 
(personal hygiene) and changes our tastes 
(style in clothing, home decorations, etc.) . 
The result is that American companies 
today are spending $7.8 billion on adver- 
tising in our 1,785 newspapers, and in our 
national Magazines and on the radio and 
television. Direct-mail has become impor- 
tant in retailing in recent years (clothes, 
household articles) and a growing amount 
for advertising here is being expended. 


Trade 
But foreign markets are vital to many 
important industries. In the crop years 


1949-50 to 1951-52, we exported 39% of 
our rice, 38% of our cotton and 37% of 
our wheat and flour. We have sold abroad 
¥, of our machine tools, each year. ' be 


Our protective tariff policy, pursued since 
1816, was changed in 1934 with the pas- . 
sage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, designed to stimulate U. S. exports 
by seeking greater markets in return for 
concessions granted to imports. Under it, 
the President may reduce duties up to 
50%. Trade agreements are in effect with 
43 countries (see page 801), accounting 
for 90% of our foreign trade. 


Today, the U. S. depends on foreign 
sources for many materials essential to 
American industry. Over the past 50 years, 
this country has shifted from an export 
to an import position on 4 vitally impor- 
tant industrial materials—petroleum, zinc, 
copper and lumber. About 24 of more than 
100 mineral materials our industry uses 
are either wholly or partially imported. 
Whereas in the 19th century our exports 
consisted largely of agricultural products 
and raw materials, our exports are now 
predominantly manufactured goods. In 
1953, manufactured goods made up 64% of 
our exports. Our imports are principally in- 
dustrial materials and tropical foods. This 
explains why manufacturing countries of 
Western Europe find it difficult to expand 
their exports and balance their accounts 
with the U.S. 


Since World War II, there has been a 


= 
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ern Hemisphere countries as markets and 
_ sources of imports. If American aid ship- 
ments are excluded, Latin America was 


the largest market for U. S. exports in 
1953, taking 2.9 billion of American goods. 


- Latin America and Canada supplied more 


than 50% of our imports in 1953 as com- 


_ pared with 34.7% prewar. 


-U. S. exports of goods and services in 


1953 exceeded imports by $4.9 billion. Since 


1945, the U. S. has supplied goods and 
services worth $39 billion more than the 
foreign goods and services received. More 
than $33 billion of this deficit was met by 
direct U. S. government aid. The rest of 
the deficit has been met by foreign sales 
of gold to the U. S. Treasury for dollars, 
liquidation of dollar investments by for- 
eigners and ‘foreign governments, private 
and public loans and investments. 


To help restore economic balance and 
check the spread of communism, the U. S. 
inaugurated the Marshall Plan in 1947— 
a 4-year program to build up European 
production to the point where Europe 
would be on its feet. A similar long-range 
program for underdeveloped countries was 
initiated by President Truman in the 
Point Four program in 1949. The Marshall 
Plan was instrumental in bringing about 
marked increases in European production 
and trade. By the middle of 1953, industrial 
production in Western Europe had risen 
44% over 1948, exports 71%. 


Communist aggression forced the free 
nations to undertake a heavy defense 
program, which caused new balance-of- 
payments difficulties. Meanwhile, the em- 
phasis in American aid shifted from 
economic recovery to defensive security. 


1 ey eee 

The Mutual Security Agency (now the © 
Foreign Operations Administration) suc- 
ceeded the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration in 1951. The Chart at the top of 
page 769 shows the shift from non- 
military to military aid between the years 
1946 and 1954. c 


The dollar shortage has been with us 
for 40 years. Three basic reasons account 
for its persistence. First, production is in- 
creasing more rapidly in the U. S. than in 
other countries, building up pressure to 
develop exports more rapidly than imports. 
Second, the U. S. has shifted from a debtor 
position to that of the world’s largest 
creditor. In 1914, the U. S. owed the rest 
of the world $3 billion; by 1952, the U. S. 
was a creditor by about $16 billion. Third, 
American trade restrictions, tariffs, quotas 
on agricultural products, complex customs 
restrictions and statutes, limit the ability 
of other nations to develop dollar-earning 
exports to the U. S. 


The tension between the Soviet bloc 
and the free nations has increased the 
difficulty of restoring the world’s economic 
balance by driving a wedge between the 
Soviet economic empire and the world 
economy. As a result, trade between the 
free world and the Soviet bloc has been 
sharply reduced. U. S. exports to the 
Soviet Union, for example, which amounted 
to $149 million in 1947, consisted of slightly 
more than $19,000 in 1953. The decline of 
East-West trade has had serious conse- 
quences for many nations of Europe and 
Asia. Obstacles to trade present a serious 
problem to the U. S. and our free-world 
allies. Adjustments for freer trade will 
have to be worked out if we hope to sub- 
stitute trade for aid. 


Boom and Depression 


nA PRODUCTION for a market and 
the use of money and credit, busi- 
nessmen’s expectations of making profits 
have risen and fallen. When their outlook 
is on the optimistic side, businessmen 
have expanded their activities, launched 
new enterprises, borrowed from banks; and 
in. the process, they have created new op- 
portunities for employment, increased the 


national income and helped raise prices. 
Sometimes external factors also have pro- 
duced such an upturn—wars, territorial 
expansion, a wave of new inventions, the 
new discovery on a large scale of metals 
(gold, silver) and minerals (iron, etc.). 
When their outlook is on the pessimistic 
side, the reverse has occurred: inventories 
are kept down, new job opportunities 


n Economy — 
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dwindle, new credit is not 


sought. 

In the last 50 years, close statistical 
studies have been made of these busi- 
ness fluctuations, and it has been ascer- 
tained that they take place in cycles with 
a well-defined rhythm. These so-called 
business cycles have 4 phases that follow 
each other; they are called “recovery,” 
“boom,” “recession” and “depression,” and 
the terms are self-explanatory. It has also 
been demonstrated that there are short 
cycles, running through the 4 phases in 
from 4 to 7 years, longer ones running 
for about 9 years, and long-term or secu- 
lar ones, running for about 50 years. 

The lay public is familiar, at least, with 
two of the phases, those of boom and de- 
pression. During a boom period there is 
high employment, credit is easy (with 
interest rates high), prices mount, new 
companies are started, stock exchanges 
are active, and buying (frequently on 
credit) constantly grows. During depres- 

sion, people are out of work, banks shut 

down, bankruptcies increase, prices drop, 
stocks are dumped on the market, credit 
is tight—in short, hard times. 


The U. S. has gone through such eras 
of boom and bust. It is natural that a 
new country with sanguine expectations 
and constantly opening opportunities for 
investment, and speculation, should have 
great booms; and that the ensuing periods 


prices fall, 


of depression also should be very severe. 
Since the opening of the 19th century, 
there have been depressions in the fol- 
lowing years: 1806-08, 1819-21, 1837-48, 
1857-58, 1873-79, 1884-85, 1893-97, 1907, 
1920-21 and 1929-89. 


It should not be assumed that the 
effects of these downturns in business 
and employment have been cumulative; 
quite the contrary. In every case, after 
recession there has been a real and fre- 
quently a prolonged recovery; and, in 
fact, taking the long-time history of the 
country, the trend line has been con- 
stantly upward. In other words, we are 
economically stronger and richer, and 
have more employment and a better in- 
come distribution today than we did in 
the 1920s, which marked one of the great 
boom eras in America. 


If economists and public authorities 
knew exactly the forces that caused ex- 
pansion and contraction, they could con- 
trol them, and our economy always would 
be on an even keel. There are many gen- 
eral theories for the business cycle: over- 
production, underconsumption, inadequate 
monetary and fiscal supply and controls. 
Even weather has been offered as an ex- 
planation. Enough for us to note here is 
that our current knowledge of business 
activity, or the cycle, is quite good. We 
know what particular aspects of business 
are leaders in starting expansion and, too, 
in ushering in contraction. Also, we have 
learned from the experiences of the 1930s 
that government can play an important 
part in holding back runaway booms and 
checking continued recession. 


Government has always helped business 
directly or indirectly, sometimes very sig- 
nificantly, sometimes only slightly. In the 
very first decade of America’s existence as 
a republic, patents were granted, a tariff 
law was passed and a central bank was 
chartered by Congress. These were ex- 
amples of indirect aid. Moreover, when an 
industry essential to the public good was 
not profitable enough to attract capital, 
our government furnished the money, or 
its equivalent in land or contracts, in 
order to stimulate its growth. The states, 
during 1820-40, either built themselves 
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or made grants or loans to companies 
constructing the early canals and rail- 
roads of the U. S. Before the Civil War, 
the government had begun the payment 
of subsidies to shipping companies oper- 
ating in the North Atlantic trade. The 
great trans-Mississippi railroads, in the 
1860s and 1870s, were made possible only 
because the Federal government lent them 
money and gave the companies great 
grants from the public domain. In fact, 
these railroads were land companies be- 
fore engaging in transportation. 


The whole process of government assist- 
ance, by government-owned corporations, 
by loans, or by price-support devices, was 
accelerated during the 1930s and 1940s. 
The depression confronted us with prob- 
lems that called for emergency measures 
as well as a program to prevent recur- 
rence. Only the Federal government had 
the power and’ resources to meet a chal- 
lenge of such scope. It met the challenge 
by putting into effect such emergency 
measures as the RFC and bank holiday, 
the NRA to restore business, the AAA to 
handle farm surpluses and prices, and the 
CCC and WPA to meet the acute problem 
of unemployment. Of a more permanent 
nature were those measures which under- 
took to furnish safeguards for the future 
by social legislation, government develop- 
ment of power resources, financial regula- 
tions and protection for farmers and 
laborers. Social Security, TVA and other 
power projects, the SEC, and labor legis- 
lation such as the Wagner Act and Min- 
imum Wage Laws, were some of the means 
by which these ends were achieved. As 
new problems arose in the years that fol- 
lowed, similar legislation was designed to 
solve them. Such were the veterans’ benefit 
laws and public housing. When we realize 
that from June 1951 to June 1952, Federal, 
state and local governments paid out over 
$14.8 billion in social insurance and related 
programs, it becomes clear that this con- 
stitutes a considerable prop to the buying 
power of the American consumer. 


It is proper, therefore, for us to say 
that short of the sudden appearance of 
extraordinary external factors, we know 
how to stabilize our economy. The fear 
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of long-time depression need no longer 
beset us. There is a broader and fairer 
distribution of income among individuals 
and economic groups. Our tax system is 
capable of automatic adjustment to 
changes in business conditions. Central- 
banking controls more sensitively manage 
the flow of money and credit. Security 
exchanges and the banks themselves are 
better protected against shocks. Indi- 
viduals have a large reserve of savings to 
carry them over short periods of reces- 
sion. There are great funds in our social- 
security system and in the welfare accounts 
of trade unions. Farm price supports 
maintain agriculture income at high ley- 
els. There is a greater firmness of wage 
rates, due in part to strong unions and 
in greater part, to the continuing increase 
in productivity of the workers. There are 
more enlightened business practices with 
respect to pricing, marketing, inventories, 
collective bargaining and investment plan- 
ning. There is a high level of public ex- 
penditures, which stabilizes demand and 
stimulates private investment. 


The inventory depression of 1953-54 
seems to have run its course. By the sum- 
mer of 1954—without major governmental 
intervention—the economy once more was 
going ahead full-steam, the construction 
industry leading. The year 1954 promised 
to be only second to 1953 as America’s 
most prosperous year, 


an Economy 


The FEDERAL government of the U. S. 
started out with a public debt, in- 
curred by the Confederation and the states 
in fighting the Revolutionary War. It was 
quite heavy, almost $20 per person. Once 
in our history we had no public debt— 
during 1835-36. During the Civil War 
years the debt again mounted, reaching 
its peak for that era in 1866 when the 
debt was $2.7 billion or $75.42 per per- 
son. In 1914, the debt was not more than 
$1 billion, and its per capita was $12. 
World War I saw an extraordinary in- 
crease in the public debt, for more than 
24 of the war’s cost was met from loans. 
In 1919, the national debt was at $25 
billion ($242 per capita); by 1930, it had 
been brought down to $16 billion ($131 
per capita). This was the end of the era 
of small debt, for the New Deal frankly 
embarked on a program of deficit financ- 
ing in order, through government expendi- 


tures, to stimulate private investment 
and, therefore, employment. This was 
called “pump priming.” The New Deal 


argued along two lines. First, government 
budgets did not have to balance annually. 
It was proper to increase debt when times 
were out of joint and decrease it when 
employment was high and business boom- 
ing. Second, a public debt was not burden- 
some as ‘long as national income was 
moving upward. Against this position, it 
was being pointed out that additions to 
government debt constituted a powerful 
inflationary force; and that once govern- 
ment took on additional services (during 
recession), it was difficult (during recov- 
ery) to divest itself of them. 


In any event, the New Deal increased 
the national debt from $19 billion in 
1932 to $49 billion in 1941. And with 
American entry into World War II, the 

“debt went up to $258.7 billion in 1945 
and to $278 billion in 1954 (about $1,688 
per capita). 

By the same token, Federal expendi- 
tures have risen. In 1789, the Federal 
government spent annually a little more 
than $4 million; the country’s first bil- 
lion-dollar budget (leaving out the Civil 
War) was in 1917, when total expendi- 
tures were $2 billion. In 1945, expenditures 


Government Income, Government Spending 


Were $98.7 billion; for 19538, $74.6 billion. 
In 19538, these were the major classes of 
expenditures in the Federal budget: major 
national security programs, $52.8 Dillion; 
Veterans’ Administration, $4.2 billion; in- 
terest on public debt, $6.5 billion; all 
others, $11.1 billion. 


In the beginning the Federal govern- 
ment relied on customs duties, internal 
revenue (tobacco and liquor taxes), and 
sales of public lands for its receipts. By 
1900, the first two were about equaling 
each other and the last had almost dis- 
appeared. The introduction of Federal 
income taxes (authorized in 1913) sharply 
changed the picture. By 1920, income and 
profit taxes were producing more than 
half of the total receipts. In 1945, when 
Federal receipts stood at $47.8 billion, in- 
come and profit taxes brought in $35.2 
billion. (For 1953 the figures for the two 
items were $72.4 billion and $54.1 billion.) 


Why do governments today spend so 
much? Obviously, war and defense make 
the heaviest demands on the public purse 
(here, too, should be added the recent 
heavy outlays for international aid in 
grants and loans). Increases in popula- 
tion, in urbanization and (more important) 
in standards of living, force governments 
to spend more on health, education, high- 
ways and streets, flood control and the 
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DIRECT TAXES ON 
CORPORATIONS 


like. We are more humane, or benevolent, 
in our attitudes. We yield before all sorts 
of pressure groups which make claims on 
governments. And we must not fail to 
note the increase in prices, or inflation, 
and its effects on government spending. 
When all is said and done, however, gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and services 
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constitute a growing part of the gross na- 
tional product or expenditure. In 1929, 
such government outlays made up less 
than 10% of the gross national product; 
in 1940, 14%; in 1953, 23%. On the other 
hand, a powerful stabilizing force in our 
economy is to be found in this very fact 
of government expenditures. 


Banking and Finance 


HE ECONOMIC engine which the Ameri- 

can economy represents can function 
only if credit is easily available—long- 
term credit to finance new enterprises or 
make possible new installations, and short- 
term credit as working capital. Banks 
largely furnish the latter; the investment 
market (through the sale of stocks and 
bonds) largely provides the former. 


Most transactions by business and by 
individuals take place on paper without 
cash ever changing hands. A bank or 
financial institution may do millions of 
dollars worth of business each day and yet 
at the end of that day exchange only a 
few thousand dollars to settle accounts. 
As a result, the amount of control which 
government exercises over credit and 
banking today is far more important than 
any use of the printing press to create 
currency, This control is exercised thrcugh 


so-called ‘central banks’ which are cre- 
ated by governments, but as a rule are 
privately managed. It was not until the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
that the U. S. was finally committed to 
the idea of central banking. 


The Federal Reserve System functions 
through 12 Federal Reserve Banks located 
in different parts of the country. Each 
Reserve Bank is owned by the local banks 
of that district which join the Federal 
Reserve System. While the Federal Reserve 
Banks are privately owned and operated, 
they are regulated by a Board of Gov- 
ernors of 7, appointed by the President 
of the U. S. Policy is determined by this 
Board acting broadly in terms of its 
powers as defined by statute. Each Federal 
Reserve Bank functions as a bank for the 
government and as a “banker’s bank,” 
serving its member banks in the same way 
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as your bank serves you. Each member 
must deposit a certain percentage of its 


deposits as a reserve with its Reserve Bank. 
These reserves constitute a pool of credit 
available to the member banks and, 
through them, to business. Just as busi- 
ness and individuals go to their banks 
when they need money and put up col- 
lateral to secure a loan, so commercial 
banks go to their Federal Reserve Banks 
to. obtain additional reserves. This is done 
by borrowing from the System against 
collateral or by rediscounting commercial 
paper. The additional funds thus ob- 
tained, in turn become available for loans. 


The Federal Reserve System has the 
power to regulate our economy by acting 
as a brake or an accelerator on credit. 
It does this in a number of ways: 


1. It may raise the minimum reserve 
that member banks must deposit with 
their Reserve Banks. In that case, the 
commercial bank has less to lend to its 
clients, and credit grows tight. Or it may 
lower the minimum, in which case credit 
is easier to obtain. 


2. It may buy or sell U. S. bonds. If it 
buys, the money it pays finds its way into 
commercial banks where it becomes avail- 
able as credit. If it sells, the money has 
to come ultimately from the commercial 
banks, in which case credit grows tight. 


3. It may increase the discount rate that 
member banks must pay for loans. This 
rate is then passed along by the commer- 
cial banks to their clients, who find money 
has become dearer. Or the reverse may be 
done, and credit grows easier. 


4. It may discourage the purchase of 
securities by raising the margin require- 
ments, or encourage it by lowering these 
requirements. 
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These are some of the methods which 
cause the money supply and credit to 
expand or contract, thus imposing a check 
on dangerous booms and strengthening 
the economy when recession threatens. 


- This is one of the ways government helps 
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keep the system of private enterprise 


adjusted sensitively. 


Long-term capital is furnished by other 
means.. We seldom realize that the cap- 


ital to carry out our economic expansion 
comes from all of us. The tremendous 
growth which America has experienced 


over the past two decades could be financed 


only if we as individuals or the companies 
of America were willing to put aside part 
of our current income in the form of 
savings as investments in these growing 
enterprises. Most of these funds are chan- 
neled into business through banks, life 
insurance companies and savings and loan 
associations, which invest depositors’ 
money. However, investments may be 
made directly, by starting or “buying into” 
an existing business or by purchasing 
stocks and bonds. Also, companies plough 


back part of their earnings into new 


plants and improvements. 


Both bonds and stocks have been gain- 
ing in popularity as an investment me- 
dium, even with the average American 
with very limited amounts at his disposal. 
The first securities were traded by a small 
group of stock brokers at the foot of Wall 
Street shortly after the American Revolu- 
tion—6% government bonds issued to 
fund the revolutionary debt. Today on the 
New York Stock Exchange, shares in the 
roughly 1,500 companies listed there are 
held by millions of American shareholders, 
according to latest estimates. And, of 
course, there are other exchanges such as 
the American Stock Exchange. The issues 
of hundreds of other companies are traded 
in an informal way without the use of 
any exchanges. 


This steadily expanding participation of 
millions of individual Americans in financ- 
ing the growth of American business 
through the media of life insurance, indi- 
vidual savings and stock ownership is, 
of course, one of the most hopeful signs in 
recent years, because it gives the indi- 
vidual American family a direct and im- 
mediate stake in the economic fortune and 
future of this country. 


It is a well known fact that stock 
prices, even in periods of relative stability, 
fluctuate in a broad range. This instability 
of stock prices is an important deterrent 
to the small investor, who is primarily 
interested in the preservation of the cap- 
ital value of his investment 
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The collapse of the stock market prices 
in October 1929 ushered in the Great De- 
pression, ‘and the question has been raised 
as to whether another collapse of security 
values might not again signal the start 
of a new depression. 


A number of significant safeguards have 
been developed since the collapse of 1929 
for the protection of the investor. New 
issues of corporate securities must comply 
with the rules laid down by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to prevent any 
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statements which might mislead the pub- 
lic. The Commission also regulates trading 
on the exchanges themselves to prevent 
abuses such as rigging of prices, etc. Finally, 


most stock purchases are being made for 


investment purposes rather than on a thin 


speculative margin as they were in 1929. — 


At present, as has been said, the Federal 
Reserve System’s Board of Governors has 
the power to prescribe the margins for 
trading in corporate securities, which 
would prevent that. The policy is to keep 
margins relatively high, from 50% to 75%. 


Economic Organizations 


Labor 


N 1869 there appeared the first major 

national labor organization, the Knights 
of Labor, which at its peak numbered 
700,000 members. Formation of the AFL 
under the leadership of Samuel Gompers 
in 1886 marked the beginning of a per- 
manent national labor movement. The 
development of a nation-wide labor or- 
ganization represented the strategy of 
labor in its dealings with a nation-wide 
industrial and corporate development. 

The AFL took root in an era marked 
by public and government antagonism 
toward organized labor. This attitude was 
reflected in the yellow-dog contract and 
the labor injunction. However, there were 
those who felt that these devices left 
labor defenseless. The Clayton Antitrust 
Law (1914), which expressly exempted 
labor from antitrust regulations, was an 
attempt to give labor a fairer status. 
Loopholes in the law necessitated the 
passage of the Norris-La Guardia Law 
(1932), which prohibited yellow-dog con- 
tracts and limited labor injunctions. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933 
and the Wagner Act in 1935 guaranteed 
workers the right to form unions, bargain 
collectively and engage in strikes, and 
prohibited unfair practices by employers. 
Other laws guaranteed minimum wages 
and maximum hours of labor and virtually 
outlawed child labor, while the Social 
Security Act of 1935 provided public em- 
ployment exchanges, unemployment com- 
pensation and retirement benefits 
workers. 
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In 1947, the Taft-Hartley Law was 
passed by Congress in spite of the oppo- 
sition of organized labor. This law pro- 
hibits the closed shop (but permits the 
union shop), provides an 80-day cooling- 
off period in labor disputes in essential 
industries, requires a non-Communist oath 
of all labor officials, prohibits certain 
union practices as unfair (“featherbed- 
ding,’”’ sympathetic strikes, unreasonable 
initiation fees), limits other union prac- 
tices (check-off, disciplining of union 
members), and outlaws secondary boycotts 
and jursdictional strikes. 

In 1935, a deep-seated conflict arose in 
the AFL over the issue of craft versus 
industrial unionism. The AFL traditionally 
had organized along craft lines. Leaders 
of the industrial unions in the AFL pro- 
posed a vigorous organizing drive and 
chartering of industrial unions in the 
mass-production industries. The craft 
union leaders, who dominated the AFL, 
were unconditionally opposed. Finally in 
1938, leaders of 8 AFL unions, headed by 
John L. Lewis, established a rival federa- 
tion, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, set up on industrial lines. 

Today the labor movement numbers 
some 17 million. The AFL remains dom- 
inant, with 111 national unions estimated 


to include 8.6 million members. The CIO, — 


with 35 national unions, has an estimated 
membership of about 5.5 million. About 


2¥% million workers are organized in in-- 


dependent unions, among which the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods and the United Mine 
Workers are the most important, There 


Membership of Leading American Labor Unions 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Questionnaires to the Unions. 
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Name of Union 


Affiliation | No. of Members Year 
ee 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers...... 2.2.2.0... cece cece ccc cecececcccccee 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen........-.......... aes: APL ipebod rie 
American. Federation.of Musicians. . - ....< sce cscoscccceseccvcsnasvceconinn AFL 248,078 ig 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen.................eesee0e Ind 90,000 oh 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees.................-ceeceeceeeee AFL 182,831 ie 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers ...............0..ee00e AFL 220,000 ee 
Sebrotnernood of Railroad Trainmen., .. .c.....2..0-sc0sseccocesceeccccer sees Ind. 213,285 ae 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks..............ccececccececccecs AFL 346,443 rh 
Building Service Employees’ International Union...............cccecececceces AFL 185,000 mi 
Communications Workers of America................00.c00e.c0ecceeeeeeeee, clo 300,000 er 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance.................--ee0- AFL 402,000 ie 
~ International Association of Machinists...................cececcececccaccees AFL 900,000 1584 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers............... 0... eee e cece ceeeee AFL 150,000 1952 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers...............2.2-2-eceeeeeee AFL 500,000 1952 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Papermill Workers............ AFL 148,853 1953 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. ............-..0-.ceeceeeeceeeeeees AFL 1,300,000 1954 
i International Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union............ AFL 368,000 1952 
7 International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union.................ceeeeeeeeeecee AFL 439,277 1954 
___ International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workets...........2..22.20000- Ind. 90,000 1952 
PI International Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers..,...........-..-- clo . 250,000 1952 
_ International Union of Operating Engineers. ............. cece e cece eee ceeeees AFL 187,180 1952 
; SRIMGUKOIS SENECINAtIONAl UNION. asec ccc svcraccciccccce peice ree esiesis es clo 106,935 1954 
ICL TEN Rss hig es Sine Sie, SAS ee ae Ee re AFL 250,000 1952 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters.................2...e0000- AFL 240,000 1954 
_ United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers................ clo 1,500,000 1954 
z United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners.................ceceececeeees AFL 810,638 1954 
_ United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers...............--eeeeeeeeeeeees Ind. 150,000 1952 
ULSI WOK KEN Scion ip ain ln nine pie oir wins arnt iste clnieleie's eles pais deine «vies SS eas Ind. 800,000 1954 
_ United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers.............-.---eeeeeeee clo 185,988 1954 
BE GR COESTOCIWORKETS 2 7a 1.joe cocicres. acicle-sicsiciaiesieieine'sceisie sitiveistes oe vie scevee ses cio 1,185,000 1954 
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are about 2 million. members of company 
or quasi-independent unions. CIO unions 


are concentrated for the most part in the 
heavy-goods, mass-production industries, 
while the AFL unions are dominant in 
most sectors of the economy. 


Over most of its history the labor move- 
ment has been concerned almost entirely 
with wages and hours as economic ends. 
In recent years, however, the collective 

.--labor agreement has come to include pro- 
visions covering a multitude of fringe 
benefits: health, welfare and pension 
plans, paid holidays, vacations, sick leave, 
job evaluation and merit rating systems 
and, more recently, the guaranteed annual 

_ wage. 


Other Organizations 


hype of course, has not been the only 
group organized for its self-interest. 


Employers and the professions, too, have 
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their bodies, and these are quite old. New 
York’s Chamber of Commerce, for example, 
was founded in 1768; the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in 1895. 

The trade association (or institute) is 
the characteristic organization, and there 
are at least 3,000 such national bodies in 
the U. S. They permit employers in the 
same industry or members of the same 
profession to consult on and establish gen- 
eral programs for matters of common con- 
cern. Customary activities include joint 
research and “institutional” advertising, 
public relations, the maintenance of qual- 
ity standards and practices, the dissem- 
ination of credit information, and the like. 
The largest ones have representatives in 
Washington where “lobbying” takes place 
to advance the industry (tariffs) and pro- 
tect it against discriminatory legislation 
(taxation) . 


As in the case of all articulate groups, 
we may draw up a balance sheet of assets 
and liabilities. Trade associations have 
helped in popularizing the uses of their 
products and in pushing standardization 
of parts and products. The whole economy 
has benefited. But trade associations may 
seek to weaken competition by many de- 
vices—exchange of price information, a 
common base for fixing costs—and to this 
extent the economy is hurt. Earlier in 
their history, trade associations largely 
supported tariff legislation and fought 
trade unions. 

Two overall bodies also exist—the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, to which 
belong 2,300 local chambers, 540 national 
and local associations and some 20,000 in- 
dividual members; and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, to which belong 
some 350 national and local associations 
with an estimated membership of 15,000 
firms. The first puts its emphasis on trade, 
the second on industry. The fact is, how- 
ever, that both seek to inform the Ameri- 
can public as to the nature of our economy 
and help to shape public policy on such 


matters as taxation, government outlays, 
foreign trade and the like. 


Agriculture, as well, has its national 
spokesmen, which have central organiza- 
tions, local chapters and Washington offices. 
They inform; they collect data on matters 
of common concern; and they seek to in- 
fluence legislation in the interest of the 
farmers. There are 3 large general farm 
groups. The oldest is the National Grange, 
founded in 1867, which has an estimated 
membership of 800,000. The National Farm- 
ers Union was formed in 1902, and its 
membership is some 500,000 farm families. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
set up in 1919, claims about 1,250,000 farm 
families as members. 


During the 1930s, all the farmer bodies 
grew, and they all rallied behind New 
Deal agricultural legislation. Latterly, a 
division among them has occurred: the 
Farmers Union (made up largely of lower- 
income farmers from the Northwest) con- 
tinues to support parity, in fact at 100%; 
the Bureau Federation and the Grange 
are against high fixed supports. 


Leading Countries in Various Riches and Resources 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The designation “nd” means that no data are available. Im such cases, the relative rank of the nation is estimated. 
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4. United States ..... 
5. Australia 
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21952 estimate. 
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PIG IRON AND FERRO- 
ALLOYS (millions of short 
tons, 1953) 


1. United States ....... 15.71 
pea) gS SS - os aege 27.52 
3. West Germany ...... 12.8 
4. United Kingdom .... 12.51 
RPE LEMCOS, ©. tes te site ete 12.21 
Oe SADE ~ Sex cose fohea carr 5.1 
Tobelgium |.:...j tse 4.6 
8. Czechaslovakia ...... 3.3? 
SP AGRBOGGS nw cenieia sie & 0s 3.2 
10. Luxemburg .......... 3.0 


1 Excluding production of ferro- 
alloys in electric furnaces. 2 Pig iron 
only; 1952 estimate. * Including Saar. 
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Le Mexico. 25S eos aes 50.4 
2. United States ....... 39.8 
So Ganeag sos s ces cess ae 25.2 
We) 1 oh SS * Te are oe 5 24.01 
DprPern 7 tk catia ee esses 19.2 
G Australia? i. sescesee Lino 
T-BOWVIG rs oS se eee ce re fel. 
Brvaparty= 2. ee eeees «ies 5.3 
9. Belgian Congo ...... 47 
20> BOBUUTOAS toss «cst 6 re 3.7 
1 Estimate. 


TIN ORE (thousands of short 
tons, 1952) 


Po MB lgVe ~< ccleo's ccs veins 63.7 
me ADGOMOCSIAT Gitte cs. 76 39.2 
a OLY Etre iat hearer 35.8 
4. Belgian Congo ...... 15.5 
SENS AN Sora tec culls ve 10.6 
GPU Sitar erwese ts ecce. nd 
MAIR foe ete e cy c's se 9.61 
DANI CTIRG c2 5 cis ais cfe'ale, 0 9.3 
De AUISUTALIG, <2 < <8 s cia oie iy f 
10. Burma ..... AROS 1.2 
1 Estimate. 
URANIUM 


No production data are 
available.t 


1 The most important deposits are 
probably in the Belgian Congo and 
in the Northwest Territories, Canada. 
Deposits have also been found or re- 
ported in Alaska, Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, 
Chile, China (Manchuria), Czecho- 
slovakia, England, Ethiopia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greenland, Hun- 
gary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Mada- 
gascar, Mexico, Mozambique, Nigeria, 
Norway, Panama, Philippines, Por- 
tugal, Sardinia, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, U.S.S.R., United States (es- 
pecially Colorado plateau area of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Utah), and Yugoslavia. 


ZINC (thousands of short 
tons, smelter, 1953) 

1. United States <...... 9901 
Dari CANA Hin ra wieksers-s)s ce .1676/0 2472 
Be BeOlOuIMN Sates selves baie 2131 
EE SSS Se ds Re OO TET 2043 
5. West Germany ....... 1831 
Git BTANCE Ass hsicsien es once 1061 
Fe POI  <cie%sieiects sig 2a sis 1053 
BUVATIBTY ANIA + veteracraiaj0i0'2 ora'e 101 


i 


SOMARUAWNE 


— 


(0 0 ID OIA WO 


9. Japan | ...... wets aisle 874 
10. United Kingdom .... 81 

1 Includi: i 
bin oy ing secondary zinc. % Re- 


31952 estimate. 4In- 


cluding secondary and refined zinc. . 


Agriculture 


BARLEY (thousands of short 
tons, 1953) 


USS Bisiinteieeieaiien 7,800 
China. 352% pease - 17,7002 
Canada, .7..1.sseme «.. 6,300 
. United States ...... 5,800 
iy RUTK OY, 1 clare eee ene 3,900 
India esa vanes seee- 3,000 
. United Kingdom ... 2,700 
s EPENCO scons cities 2,500 
= Denmark 52 een «+++ 2,400 
JAPAN. ws awes eee 2,300 


11950. 21952; 22 provinces. 


BUTTER (thousands of short 
tons, factory production, 1953) 


1. United States ........ 711 
2x USS. Re oeelaieaenter 4401 
3. West Germany ...... 304 
4... France isccncecssee ne 3032 
5. New Zealand ........ 2248 
6; Denmark.) washers 191 
7. Australla@ <2. <\weaes - 1848 
&. (Canada: 0s sinaeeret sara 151 
9. Sweden: <5. .-<\e.c scorer 108 
10. Netherlands .........- 91 

1 Estimate. 21951. % Year ending 
June 30, 1953. 


CATTLE (number in millions, 
various dates) 


> India cs seeos ca vent 150.31 
United States ...... 93.72 
USSR is esa serene 56.62 

§. Brazil. Scoala 56.02 

) Argentina V...<.:) sem 45.31 

. Pakistan Geese 24,33 
Etbiopias rier asus 18.01 
(Oj obbot: YAN MIO AL c/o: nd 

S PYO8NnGe oo csc sie sss ee 16.31 
Colombiana sesee 15.54 


11952. 21953. 321951. 41950. 


CHEESE (thousands of short 
tons, factory, 1953) 


United States ........ 648 
BYATICE |. cictere sida eaiealare 3201 
Tally... (2, scrpiaceusbetaratetevabes 3152 
US SiR, 6 cse seria ale nd 
West Germany ....... 177 
Netherlands ......... 1722 
. New Zealand ........ 120% 
¢ ARGON tn aac wacvesteaais 116 
. United Kingdom ..... 96 
. East Germany ...... nd 


11952; including farm production. 
2Including farm production. *% Year 
ending June 30, 1953. 


COTTON, GINNED  (thou- 
sands of bales, 500 lb. gross, 
1953) 

PMT SIS Rk sot os etn 16,8001 
2. United States ..... 16,100 


ay 
alls 


Rae loissie.0 © ¥ ¥\« 


ih) Bobo bvebogac 


i TS (millions of acres, 
test data available) 


> WEEKS Aas Eigesesponoooe at) 


BOMBTAZ testes ss sees ITD 
Canada ..2-.--..--. 835 
United States ...... 825? 

. Fr. West Africa ..... 420 
ALICE "siete soe 3408 

2 mae. COU 
Belgian Congo ...... 250 
Anglo-Egy. Sudan .. 225 
Bing Aerie a, ------ 210 


: ual present ae "Potential, value. 
clud oe Alas neluding sa- 


“HOGS (number in million, 


various dates) 
"? 5 . United States ....... 54.61 


De Glatt. Ad “adic noe eket 
Peis. Brazile. wosct ee! 31.0% 
BeOS EUs) Sieleicielsies'e Solera 2Ooe 
5. West Germany ...... 13.6? 
(oh, 0870) Fen as fee ee ose oa 
East Germany ....... 8.81 
PEELE TUCO  rejetcinia's in cays eve ele 7.22 
9. Mexico ...... ooh aaGaS 6.04 
MOPIOATIACE, civisors sic o.sie ciate 5.54 
11953. 21952. 31950. 41951. 


7 
- 


A 


various dates) 


HORSES (number in millions, 


UIA SEU. lercisweeieles cee Love 
MPALECN TING 6 oc vc vietse ec 7.3? 
BRPBLOIZLL inc cmsieres sv v's 'cic 7.1 
4. United States ........ 3.9! 
DIME KICOM sce vce pisievorele esos 
ee OLAIGNS seis cessed wae ee 
OPE PANICC Gisics sels vie eines 12,48 
MMC TINIE Sos se eleva tie siete nd 
DOMLULCIA etter o + oie Se sisiavee 1.55 
10. West Germany ...... 1.4® 
" joes 21951. 31950. 41952-53. 


LAND, ARABLE (millions of 
ac., including orchards, latest 
data available, 1954) 


PMU tS Etre rei elec eicna< see 555 
AU NIGEA “States .. ..<. « 455 
SS MRELTACLLEL Ma oh? cis wie tah. niastie cise 3251 
tly (@lebhalzie ie a op ce Ia OS 250 
0. Belgian Congo ....... 1202 
GPC AIDC Ge te ssisve las. «sie sis ets 97 
oA OIUGUING Ts. cisics cslce ae 75 
Seer EG) hATLICA ea... <5 ON 
OME TATICE™ ciuztec’ sisisele a0 oc 52 
TOPPSIStATI chs cicle cielo Reon OO 

1 Including Kashmir. 2 Including 


inland water. 
MEAT (thousands of short 
tons, 1953)1 


1. United States ...... 11,590 


6. United Kingdom -. 1,550. 
7: Brazil. soeeteseo aa L205. re 
S. TOs de ersetemtelots sonel 1,3758 a 
9. (AUStraAHa! -< 22s. aces 1,200" 6g) 
10> Canada. >... ccccn an 35 730° 7. 
1 Chiefly beef, veal, mutton, lamb 8g, 
and pork produced in eas 8 9 
houses or packing p! 21952. % 
31950. 10. 


Ciena ge slaughter 
year ending June 30, 1953. § In- 
spected slaughter only. 


MILK (millions of U. S. gal., 
1953) 


1 


1. United States ...... 14,500 
25 USS Ree oasis nd’. 1-“Australiat ice once ead 
3. West Germany ....- 4,450 2. USSR: <.....2..-3. Sone 
4- France. Wseisses aves 4,000: 3. Argentina <..7.22-.. odsIm ; 
5. United Kingdom .. 2,4002 4. India ....-.2-. 2. «ee 40:07 
Ge Canadas. eae 1,970 5. New Zealand ....... 36.21 
1 Australia... c'sce «cis 1,520 6. U. of S. Africa’. - 2 34:58 
iO: Denmark: © o.caskeee 1,425 7. United States .....: 31.64 
9. New Zealand ...... £300LS vSS"Eurkeyy -5e see «= 3 ete eae 
10. Netherlands ...... 42908 “SoU rasusy ioe -- 23.48 
11952. 2Milk sold through Milk 10. United Kingdom ... 22.54 
Marketing Schemes. * Year ending 11953. 21952. 21951. 


June 30, 1953. 4 Delivered by farm- 


ers. 

SUGAR (thousands of short 
OATS (thousands of short tons, centrifugal production : 
tons, 1953) of beet and cane, 1953-54) 
1 United States’ $sx.. 149,400 ST Gaal ox adeciies seats lara NOOO 
D> N55 kus, Wels olateleteictens nd U.SiS.R. «a. cic sic so waeie Ue 
Dep RMOAGS) wrcisle aia selenite 6,900 3. United States ...... 2,310 
AS RTANICO:” ciercsrioe-s isenied,900- “4. Brazile. oc. eee - 2,100 
5. United) Kingdom) 273,000 5). Brancel..- 3) renee 1,715 
6. West Germany .... 2,800 6, India ....:...:...-.. 1,700 
ip) EOLA eee aie eeeeee 2,300' 7. Philippines ..... -anpheoell 
8. Argentina ..... +++. 1,400? 8. West Germany ..... 1,286 
9. East Germany .... 1,250! 9, Puerto Rico ........ 1,211 
10. Czechoslovakia .... 1,050° 10. Hawaii ............. 1,052 

11950. 21952. 31951. 


POTATOES (millions of bush- 


only. #3 Exports. 


USSR. cosee 
Ceylon coecee 
Thatland 7.052 .s¢6 
Canadat ouicc sodews 
Indo-China 
Liberia 
Sarawak 7. leo s sve oe 
Synthetic only. 


ween eee 


tee eee eee ween 


SHEEP (number in millions, ? 
various dates) 


WHEAT (millions of bushels, 


21951; synthetic — 
* » 


27 


¥ 


ve 


els, 1953) SS) 
(USSR. a eee 2,150 « d> United States <iieaeita 
>  Paland. toate ‘ 9751 PPL UP SC el stn SAR oc neo 
3. West Germany ..... 955 SAChHINAN .cmelernte tr olatoneYiels aie Cooutke 
area coe eee 522 As Canada) .:<'s..isiles le vistors 
5. East Germany ..... 4001 - oe ei ee ae See 
6. United States ..... 375 TA eating mia ane ES she 287 
7, United Kingdom .... 300 8 sivleipiaieehs 
8. Czechoslovakia ..... 249: So Purkey sens. «+ nee ae ae 
9. Netherlands ...... .. 1602 _9- India ......... vn 5 1252 
10; doath elo ee aS) 10. Australia’ ....... Sesg  abeets 
11951. 21982. 11950. 21952; 22 provinces. #1952. 
RICE (thousands of short WOOL (thousands of short ~ 
tons, 1953-54 season) tons, greasy basis, 1953) a 
i. China) ..t. esse) 02,000" i) Austtaliatesesc.. vee oe O40 aS 
Pg gi DOVG Be sme. --- 41,000 2.New Zealand .3..32.. 207) "am 
3. Indonesia ......... 15,600 3. Argentina ....... eee 204° 50m 
4 Pakistan tiles jocse 14,000), U4 USSR em entree Bacon eck 
SH Japan) t\f.. ccteescices 11,000" 5a Ul. Of paeAttlcnm meee welos a 
6. Thailand ......2... 8,500 6) United States =... 2.100) sume 
To“ BUrMa) sis leloleisleeeet od, 200K) iis LULU Ua yall meee ener tee Goel) x 
8. Indo-China ....... 6,800 8. United Kingdom .... 441 — 
9. Philippines °../5,..221-73,5002) “9: (Spainwiacee eee ieee eee i 
10. South’ Korea <2 22-29 3,400?) 102 China ee eee eee 
11952-5653. 21953... 11952. 21951. ‘ 


Peek eS eae”, “ney 


oni ey Law ee VE te 


Bitosaet Commerce, Communications 


AIRLINES (millions of pas- 
senger miles, monthly average, 
1953) 
1. United States ...... 1,511 
2. United Kingdom ... 119 
OMB S SRS 8 5 hee aes Se epee ie ae Xe | 


EPP TANOG Reo 6.n:s sicsie’s axe 851 
RPAMISEEOLIG., cic ces views vin 17 
US PTAs DR aes 74 
Ch 1510203 | Re eee 662 
8. Netherlands ........ 61 
SRE MRCSIOO cow cicce sre ce 49 
DOSBRCIPTUIN ie soc cocsee ne 238 


1 Air France lines only. 21952. 
Age tea lines only; including Belgian 
ongo. 


ALUMINUM (thousands of 
short tons, smelter, 1953) 


1. United States ..... 1,605.1 
ORB AUES a cre ca wcuie ss 495.01 
SPUR SESS Fes! a vicle’e ncle o's 275.01 
4. West Germany 164.3 
OPTIC 211.) a vse cis oie 149.8 
6. United Kingdom 124.3 
ote DALL v0.2 «ures ae 61.6 
BIOVOLWAY. cccceccsccs 61.2 
SETURL U Re chy is os)cs eb .<'» 61.0 
UT SALISGLISE occ « wesiviviece 54.9 

11952. 


ELECTRICITY (billions of 
kwh, 1953) 


1. United States ...... 442.3 
ISRED SLES ERC, Wicivie cles tio2's 6 133.0 
3. United Kingdom ... 65.51 
RRO IVELCL ELIS calle ssipieipin, © «a: 65.3 
5. West Germany ..... 60.52 
Co SE YerNas vehaghatrgcnenoon 55.7? 
ee LATICO... occ sicjo nee 38.92 
RSPMLORLY: cleft cise viv piste cle os 29.02 
SRS WEED Ruisics occ ec'e 22.42 
WOESINOUWAY = ciccccs cp cose 18.83 


1 Excluding Northern Ireland. 2 In- 
cluding private commercial genera- 
tion. #1952; including private com- 
mercial generation. 


EMPLOYMENT INDEX (non- 
agricultural, 1953; 1948 = 
100)? 


1. West Germany ...... 122 
Peery CUYIAATR oie c:e/sie, sae o'> 0 overs 121 
Be LUECMDULE 26052. cece 118? 
AA CONAOGA es sib es bsis'sion's 116 
De UOL G2. AITICA, <x oie i111 
6. New Zealand ........ 108 
PARIS LT ALLA ess. crelole olole « e 108 
SeNOLW 2 Viriss eins sie'ereiar + che 108 
OS) Philippines) ...\: ec «ok 1084 
10. United States ....... 108 


1Data on U.S.S.R. and satellites 
not included. * Wage earners only. 
3 xcluding commerce and services. 
41949 = 100. 


EXPORT INDEX (1953; 1948 = 
100)1 


Me SOPON mye pte lels selec’ sjerclevs 471 
2. Netherlands ......... 292 


4 PMA TEs EEE aes tet atalee phasalalale avai 270 


- West Germany 


1Data on U.S.S.R. and satellites 
este 
(British-U.S. zone). 


IMPORT INDEX (1953; 1948 = 


a? 
= 
i ed 
ee ay 
i ed 


er i 
es 


eee eee ee eesees 


1Data on U.S.S.R. and satellites 
2 Including Aaa 
3 panting “Trieste 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX (1953; 1948 = 100)1 


West Germany pres 


Netherlands 


SO CO SoS ea 


1 Data on U.S.S.R. and satellites 
2 Not including mining. 


MERCHANT FLEETS 
lions of gross tons, 1953)1 


ei 
Sete eee ww ewes 


ee ee i rs 


oie rs LE i 


1 Ships of 1,000 gross tons or more. 
2 Not including Great Lakes shipping. 


MOTOR VEHICLES (produc- 
tion in thousands, 1953) 


. United States 
. United Kingdom 


Sree e ewww ewes 


ee 


. Czechoslovakia ..... 
1 Factory sales.- 


SOMI DpH 


ry 


RAILWAYS (millions of met- 
ric freight-tons carried, — 
monthly average, 1953) . 

1. United States ...... “198.31 
200 8:8 Fe cttitenc cee Amrit s | 
3. United Kingdom ... 24.42 
4. West Germany ..... 20.6 


wet TANCE = aivicrece eee 13.6 

G6. Canada, oi ..séscces seas 

Mie JAPAN s aincacle ae eistetan 12.54 - 

SP OlIRNO ss see Pes! 2 alo! 

9, ANCIQ’Vi53. sen sce LOO 
10° Belgium: *..3. in. Presi yl) 


1 Class I railways onl + Eixclud- 
Northern Ireland. 21652. 4 State 
Ways only. 5 1952; state railways 

only. § Carioad lots only. 


STEEL, CRUDE (millions of 
short tons, 1953) 


1. United States ..... 1,113.8 
ZAU SSR eee eee yy 42.0 
3. United Kingdom .. 19.7 
4. West Germany .... 17.0 
5, France! cesses é 14,01 
6.\ Japan’ ....emiweae wie 8.4 
7... Belgiim), Toei 5.0 
8. Czechoslovakia ... 4.22 
9. Canadaishiw casa 4.1 
10)" Poland’. A). seas 4.0 


1 Including Saar. 21952, 


TELEPHONES (number per 
100 population, 1953) 


1. United States ..... » 30.3 
2. SWEGEN © on venice asie -.- 26.4 
Oe CANaGe Voie sasa wb aio pee 
4, Switzerland ......... 20.9 
5. New Zealand ........ 20.9 
6, Denmark) gatareeeeeae 18.1 
7, “Muastraliar neces elete nme 15.3 
8. NOrway)s/ace:cis:viste cratelane 15 
9. Teeland: “Sasa. os sawed 14.8 
10. United Kingdom .... 11.7 


Human Resources 


BIRTH RATE, HIGHEST AN- 
NUAL (per 1,000 pop., 1953)1 


TS Ske teratetens si etereremetane nd 
Za WMICKICO™ aie ccelelsicrasioisiate 44.9 
3s) OLIN Bie 5 wis cutietaicio ae akile! nd 
SEH allan ass sacle 28.42 
Bl NUSOSIAVI Al 110.0 otelalo pers 28.2 
6: CANaAGdG, ra aie sicisinca sities 27.98 
Me AYLGLS: :c/ainle rrathcet rel eteiamene 26.74 
S210. OlsS. eALriciestreicr 25.75 
QU Areentina ek its.smctee 24.98 
10. United States ....... 24.7 


1 Following smaller countries not 
included: Costa Rica, 53.9; Guate- 
mala, 51-1; El Salvador, 47.8; Ecua- 
dor, 46.5 (1952); Venezuela, 46.1 
(including jungle Indians) ; Malayan 
Federation, 44.4 (1952); Dominican 
Republic, 42.2 (1952) ; Ceylon, 39.4; 
Trinidad and Tobago, 37.7; Panama, 
37.0 (excluding tribal Indians) ; Chile, 
36.1; Puerto Rico, 35.1; Israel, 30.3 
Cone population only); Peru, 25.9. 

1950. 3 Excluding Yukon und 
Northwest Territories. 4 Registration 
area, only. ° European population 
only. ¢& 1952- 


780 i she" Information Plec 
DEATH RATE, LOWEST AN- ARMED FORCES (army, navy, NAVIES (number of warships, 
NUAL (per 1,000 population, air, strength in thousands, 1953)1 


1953) 1 ¢ 1953)? mvs a 
prcPavaaia es (o's U oh. Vad U.ASivales come ee sph hoe 1. United States ....... 
x Mea: spt ses Ye \ 82 Sy China Ve. ce eee peoe 4/5002 2. United Kingdom .... 135 
BMOGDAAR sticcssccveocse 8.62 3. United States ...... 3,590? 3. U.S.S.R. 2... ccccnccs ce 126 
BAT PCIYOLIUE "is\> + 0 e056 6\0 «10 8.83 4. United Kingdom ... 850 4. Bpalh © xc. 24.0ee smear 26? 
POMEL ATL use pic eisineiste © 5.0, «ei 69S eS. France erases ee ee S95. 05. France’ aces os-sepere 24 
Grmu.ot S. Atrica 2. ...... $94" S6n Poland!) 42-12 4asse50 6004 6. Argentina .........«. 23 
MOMOETAIMATIC, Vos ve ve cece ce 9.0. “ary WkOslaVvaas eee ae 600° (T. Sweden 2... oss <cawine 17 
SEPATISUTAIIA i acjis os inc see 9.05 48, Indiaci teas vswwwts2dc nd’ °\8. China® . . 3.2... ---epee nd 
9, United States ........ 6. OF Turkeyecs occa vee see 430 9. Netherlands .,........ 11 
HOMESAIIN css tleiec ses ec se Lay elias Nu eds ot bs We Sei tary dail pes 4256 10; Brawl tees sss 11 


1 Following smaller countries not 1Rough estimates. 2% Communist 1 Excluding submarines, frigates and 
included: Israel, 6.3 (Jewish popula- China (not including 6,000,000-10,- escort types; estimated number of 


tion only); Puerto Rico, 8.1; New 90,000 in militia); Nationalist forces submarines, Dec. 1953: U.S.S.R., 370; 
Zealand, 8.8 (excluding Maoris); 


Panamé, 9.0 (excluding tribal In- 00 Formosa estimated at 600,000. U. 8., 201; United Kingdom, 57; 
dians); Finland, 9.6. 2Excluding 3 June 30, 1953. ‘Including about Sweden, 21; France, 14; Turkey, 10. 
> ge. *surgpean population only. 100,000 security and frontier defense * Including 20 destroyers. * Commu- 


5 Excluding full-blooded aborigines. troops. 51951. ®1952, nist China only. 


Gross National Product or Expenditure 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Item 1929 1933 1938 1945 1948 1951 1953 1954* 

Gross national product.............-.. 104,436 55,964 85,227 213,558 257,325 328,232 364,857 355,900 
Personal consumption expenditures. .. . 78,952 46,392 64,641 121,699 177,609 208,342 230,080 231,800 
DUAL BOOUS. «ates 0670 a: ie)sa.eis)eeleinre 9,212 3,469 5,686 8,105 22,214 27,148 29,749 28,400 
Nondurable goods............+.+5 37,677 22,251 33,985 73,222 98,741 111,054 118,925 119,400 
RSATMICOS ae ps inns <isttiais satrap! sieverpicles 32,063 20,672 24,970 40,372 56,654 70,140 81,406 84,000 
Gross private domestic investment..... 16,231 1,391 6,661 10,430 41,176 56,864 51,408 45,000 
RAW*CONStIUCTION:...... sh -. ce ene ce 8,707 1,431 3,960 3,833 17,904 23,332 25,536 26,500 
Producers’ durable equipment...... . 5,850 1,589 3,644 7,654 19,110 23,177 24,378 22,500 
Change in business inventories...... 1,674 —1,629 —943 —1,057 4,162 10,355 1,494 —4,000 
Net foreign investment............... 771 150 1,109 —1,438 1,956 227 —1,866 —1,000 
Government purchases............... 8,482 8,031 12,816 82,867 36,584 62,799 85,235 80,100 
SURE] sage Bae. coe ee nee 1,311 2,018 5,280 75,923 21,019 40,995 60,105 53,100 
INATHIIALESECHRIEV SNe ee tte Sees || cys Wi ce eli ee: Belton eee 37,260 52,022 45,800 
National defense............... 1,578 33,864 49,993 44,400 

Other national security......... 1,344 2,022 aaa ee 4,406 3,396 2,029 1,400 

ORGIES RAS 2. CORO ee atie% » 1,031 5,570 4,154 8,485 7,700 
Less: Government sales.......... 33 4 6 2,158 535 419 402 300 
RSURCH AML LOCAL sks cet ons ose Ratesie stares 7,171 6,013 7,536 8,071 15,565 21,804 25,130 27,000 


* First half at annual rate, seasonally adjusted; detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


How Consumers Spend Their Dollar 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1952 

(in millions of dollars) % of 

Group 1929 1932 1939 1945 1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 total 

Food, alcohol and tobacco............ 21,374 12,719 21,072 45,924 60,483 63,145 65,606 73,715 77,750 35.6 
Clothing, accessories, and jewelry...... 11,018 5,973 8,299 20,247 23,144 23,007 23,062 24,621 25,199 11.5 
RBISONANCATC  yetjen ecto tecie-vow-e'e<salets 1,116 817. 1004 2,077 2,261 2,216 2,303 2,421 2.515 11 
RLCHISII Peper ee eye aS. Actas nas ck ti 11,421 8,964 8,940 12,205 14,603 18,080 20,210 21,874 24014 11.0 
Household operation...........0..... 10,509 6675 9,461 14°65 22,717 23,540 26,412 27,319 27,601 12.7 
Medical care and death expenses...... 3,620. 2,575 3,386 5,962 7,812 8885 9518 10,155 10,852 5.0 
Bersonal business. dieses. 0s cats vac. 5,221 ~ 3,111 °3;725 4,767. 6,232 7576.) '8, 706) 9;214 ee O96) 46 
BTADSPONtAUO Nese ster niko ocsiniv rie d.s:0 5 7,496 3,924 6,250 6,694 14876 19,274 22,570 22,104 22,509 10.3 
RECrOduON Mer sesn ta ce ses 4,327 2,439 3,446 6,314 9,733 10,276 11,347 11,347 11,716 5.4 
Private education and research........ 664 571 628 871 1,316 1,663 1,794 2,002 2,199 1.0 
Religious and welfare activities........ 1,196 973 938 1,572 1,589 1,762 1,859 1,963 2.148 1.0 
Foreign travel and remittances—net.... 799 467 S17 i 621 804, 1,164 1,163 1,373 1,666 8 


Total consumer outlay............ 78,761 49,208 67,466 123,079 165,570, 180,588 194,550 208,108 218,130 100.0 


rn a eee 


aaa ae. Regional Economic Differences 


Source: U.S, Depts. of Commerce and Labor and mee “erhig eratie American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and q 
ee ee 
% increase Est. % % households 
1950 ; Income per capita retail distribution with 
% of employed in received income sales* of electric — telephone 
Agri- Manufac- per capita, . received, ($ millions, t ie 
i. . , customers, service, _ 
State culture turing 1953 1929-53 1953) 1953 Jan. 1954 
New England See tl eee = ae ae dee 5h 11,036 6.79 
Minette. Gu .. 93 34.2 1,369 +142 926 67 63 
New Hampshire........ 6.5 40.4 1,620 +148 566 A3 68 
UCT 2 ea 18.2 24.6 1,401 +133 398 26 64 
Massachusetts.......... 18 37.4 1,812 +102 5,423 3.34 81 
Rhode Island........... 15 44.0 1,749 +106 858 57 72 
Connecticut............ 29 42.6 2,194 +139 2,866 1.52 91 
Middle Atlantic........... oe me Seo. ee 36,637 20.76 
Bnwaitbries 20s... 29 29.8 2,158 +92 18,809 10.29 80 
NeW Jersey... 2.5 37.7 2,095 +121 6,027 3.62 82 
; Pennsylvania........... 41 35.5 1,822 +138 11,802 6.85 76 
East North Central........ ee te Cee Ba aad 35,593 20.73 Fi 
t 7 69 36.6 2,012 +169 9,830 5.54 ‘81 
BGAN A515: > acsiee'e cs « 11.6 34.8 1,834 +215 4,725 2.72 72 
Bimolsee.c0. 5 - 5.2.02. 7.1 32.0 2,088 +124 11,352 5.61 72 
Michi galtcsc.2. 2c, «00.05 6.7 40.9 2,033 +169 8,478 4.62 82 
WESCONSING «0-5 0 s<c.0's\- 18.6 30.6 1,712 +170 4,208 2.24 73 
West North Central....... asioe ee soe Ee 16,166 9.36 Fane 
r Minnesota............. 22.1 16.3 1,547 +173 3,495 2.15 80 
} OE 48 a See 28.5 15.2 1,518 +178 3,063 1.65 82 
ra WHSSOUIT EE .. 3c tickle < ms 17.5 21.8 1,652 +170 4,387 2.58 30 
: North Dakota........... 44.2 2.9 1,295 +233 723 rae 60 
: South Dakota.......... 40.5 49 1,362 +227 687 Al 64 
INGDTASK Airs occcito'e wees 29.6 9.2 1,533 +175 1,646 88 77 
; CES ea 23.0 12.6 1,550° +191 2,166 1.32 71 
Q South Atlantic............ aici ot Baa Pie 19,783 13.16 ee 
Delaware so. .c.. 6. ee 8.8 32.4 2,304 +151 519 23 82 
Maryland. .... Rotate derciste 6.1 24.9 1,847 +164 2,499 70 
j District of Columbia... 02 73 2,109 +77 1,389 Le 87 
' Mir gIDlas cis Fe wierscccs- 14.6 20.5 1,361 +223 3,009 1.93 56) 
i West Virginia........... 9.8 18.9 1,257 +171 1,430 1.08 47 
$ North Carolina......... 24.6 27.9 1,097 +255 a 3.72 42 
South Carolina......... 26.1 27.9 1,095 +335 1,559 ‘ 37 
CER EEE sea ees 21.2 23.0 1,184 +260 2,755 2.07 48 
fi ROGIER fete ajo cie tctnsesers ore 12.2 10.7 1,368 +183 3,494 2.29 52 
East South Central.:...... ae: 3 sige ade See 8,557 6.10 on 
; INGRUOCK Yee sere octets ste 25.7 15.8 1,167 +215 2,218 1.53 45 
fs Ennessees . 232... --'.-) 21.8 21.1 1,186 +240 2,845 2.02 §3 
NER ETIEL 5 Seer eee 24.3 21.8 1,043 +242 2,191 1.46 41 
Mississippi: <....%22.--.... 42.1 12.6 834 +205 1,303 1.09 30 
West South Central....... ich ae ote arate 15,011 8.67 ae 
IALKANSAS ce aris we.as <0. ¢ 35.0 13.8 939 +208 1,413 85 33 
Hosistanase oe sete ces sts 17.3 15.1 1,249 +201 2,351 1.67 53 
RIAN OM als o.c.5.210's 0:5\01> 20.5 9.8 1,327 +192 2,115 1.38 61 
liDE RS Caesngee saneneee 16.0 13.5 1,480 +218 9,132 4.77 58 
[— Mountain................ Base cee faioe Rees 6,230 3.37 Aon 
. MONTANA tia sc'tc- = oe 24.8 8.5 1,689 +181 713 41 61 
HEA Sood ae eaaabeee 26.8 9.2 1,411 +172 700 40 60 
| WW YOMND Za atee occtee< os s- 20.5 6.0 1,650 +140 423 19 64 
. Golarad Oey, ctels\ersicy~ <]- 15.1 12.2 1,675 +172 1,688 90 76 
| New Mexico..........-- 18.4 5.9 1,347 +252 694 39 44 
ANIZON dame cieisiceie siecsi-t- 14.7 8.8 1,473 +157 976 49 53 
WEL nh oe dat aaroouppe 12.4 12.2 1,510 +181 793 47 76 
Ee Novadaeercs ae ac.- tt 10.5 5.1 2,175 +166 244 12 66 
ES es oe Fa) oe sens 20,033 11.06 ce 
Washington...........- 9.3 21.2 1,882 +164 2,833 1.71 72 
QYEGON sie -i-teisis s:e16 +) 12.1 22.7 1,724 +169 2,029 1.11 65 
Californias. cece -idi<0 1212 he 19.6 2,039 +116 15,172 8.24 76 
M Nota perp bits ciajers/---t0'8h- 12.2 25.9 1,709 +151 172,048 100.00 69 
1 


L * Copyright 1954 Sales Management's ‘Survey of Buying Power’’; further reproduction not licensed. 


National Income by Distributive Shares 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
a ee a er 
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~ ee 


% of 
| : Total 
Type of share 1929 1933 1939 1945 1948 1950 1951 1953 1953 
Bee NationalincOme....)....2...ecereceerees 87,814 40,159 72,753 181,248 221,641 239,956 277,041 305,002 100.0 
- & Compensation of employees............- 51,085 29,539 48,108 123,181 140,927 154,325 180,420 209,061 68.5 
. Wages and salaries................+- 50,423 28,997 45,941 117,577 135,172 146,526 170,881 197,980 64.9 
Private.......... Bets Bae loser 45,485 23,855 37,742 82,664 116,424 124,297 142,050 164,503 53.9 
MMM AU Vitec antes ta eOrMinare «ot cle s)avc.s 308 267 388 21,819 3,970 4,999 8684 10,207 34 
Government civilian................ 4,630 4,875 7,811 13,094 14,778 17,230 20,147 23,270 76 
Supplements to wages and salaries... . 662 542 2,167 5,604 ° 5,755 7,799. 9,539 . 11,081 3.6 
Employer contributions for social in- bal 
SUVANCOUEES itt ecie ssc leie’stoeoiaals © 101 133 1,540 3,805 3,042 3,976 4,753 4,745 1.5 
Other labor income. ............... 561 409 627 1,799 .2,713-.) ~3,823 . 4,786, .6;336 "zd 
Income of unincorporated enterprises and 
inventory valuation adjustment....| 14,759 5,599 11,610 30,835 38,389 36,140 40,809 38,444 12.6 
Business and professional............ 8,791 3,166 7,293 19,011 21,649 22,855 24,791 26,215 8.6 
Income of unincorporated enterprises 8,649 3,691 7,459 19,117 22,061 23,989 25,135 26,410 8.7 
Inventory valuation adjustment... .. 142 —8525 —166 —106 —412 -—1,134 —344 —195 A 
Batterie teitnatiscctres wre osiajer eisiaete seis 5,968 2,433 4,317 11,824 16,740 13,285 16,018 12,229 40 
Rental income of persons............... 5,425 1,971 2,742 5,634 7,198; . 8,473 9,129" 10/5963 eae 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation 
BU ISKIURHe Maine sissies nt celee'els » 10,100 —1,992 5,689 18,413 30,619 35,106 39,913 38,466 12.6 
Corporate profits before tax........... 9,628 151 6,403 18,977 32,769 39,970 41,173 39,30 12.9 
Corporate profits tax liability........ 1,369 521 1,441 10,689 12,510 17,829 22,476 21,144 69 
Corporate profits after tax.......... 8,259 —370 4,962 8,288 20,259 22,141 18,697 18,286 6.0 
DN VIGEGHOUS Me cree fiers; ces» easeaercinse (os 5,813 2,056 3,788 4,691 7,248 9,207 ~9,090 ‘91365 -eaa 
Undistributed profits............. 2,446 —2,426 1,174 - 3,597 13,011 12,934 9,607 ~ 892% 2.9 
Inventory valuation adjustment.,...... 472 -—2,143 —714 —564 2,150 —4,864 —1,260 —964 3 
PGHIMUAROS Ua Con. dcts, fiai's ceive cteaie'cies « 6,445 5,042 4,604 3,185 4,508 5912 6,770 8435 28 


Minutes of Working Time Required for Purchase Per Pound of Selected Foods 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


United France 
States (Paris) Germany Treland Italy Norway 
Food Sept. 1951 | Oct. 1951 | Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 | Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 

Flour, wheat........ 4 20 15 6 15 6 
Macaroni........... 8 AY. 20 17 
RiGGenves sn ceisialedc'« 6 33 ue mse 17 17 
Broaden. seen 6 9 12 8 13 7 
Beef, average....... 31 126 Rite 72 128 58 
Pork chops......... 32 91 87 68 1241 591 
Veal, average....... 48 120 94 ee 48 
eT Ce aA 31 133 76 Ae 61 
Fish (fresh, frozen). . 18 33 31 42 65 18 
Buttorsee ceca sof. 30 135 115 83 162 63- 
GREESE Ss fides oso 22 104 Sere 60 109 38 
Milk, fresh?.. 2.2... 8 16 15 16 20 9 
BO gSti ata concrete 32 118 125 109 126 82 
Fresh apples....... 4 19 16 Bi 

Cabbage........... 2 7 5 
Cannotsneiseno, sess 5 9 8 ae Fe 12 
ROtatOBS aN pten tse v2 3 3 5 5 3 
Coffdergeee ie ke 32 175 585 Rts 250 68 
IGEN Se ech ens Worpaa co 49 Me 74 228 
Oleomargarine...... 13 64 39 55 ak 19 
SUSAN ees leeks 4 21 21 9 37 7 


1 Pork, average. 2% Quart. 


3 Dozen. 


U.S.8.R. 

(Moscow 
Switzerland Area) 

Oct. 1951 | Apr. 1952 
18 27 
ine 45 
16 91 
7 4 
Ra, 132 
97 2201 
100 ee 
85 140 
oo 135 
117 270 
5h) anes 
12 42 
97 187 
5 89 
6 37 
7 9 
4 9 
122 531 
188 960 
Pet 152 
14 110 


— 


2 stics 
a Be ik Yl 


Civilian Consumption of Principal Foods 
(in pounds per capita) 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


1935-39 | 1947-49 1935-39 | 1947-49 

Foods avg. avg. 19548 Foods avg. avg. 19548 
eed meats: ck... + Goes 125.3 146.4 150. Processed fruits!........ 25.1 41.5 41.75 
Poultry meats........... 153 bal fe | 28.2 Fresh vegetables........ 139. 150. 140-145 
Se ae eee 296. 380. 410. Processed vegs.#........ 30.0 41.4 47.0 
Fluid milk and cream....| 330. 359. 355. Potatoes, sweetpots.....| 149.3 124.3 112.0 
Gheeset op feo es. Sy 5.5 6.9 74 SUA ad ees et 96.7 93.5 95-96 
| Ea Sa ae 16.8 10.5 9.0 Corn products.......... 37.4 Sow 30.6 
Marparine: so. /.<..*: 2.8 5.5 78 Wheat tours errs t 157 135. 127. 
Fats and oils?........... 28.9 28.9 30.7 Coffeets ene eon 13.9 18.0 15.8 
LOGS 7 Saco 137.1 130.3 106 Cotia's.< eee ia 4.3 4.0 3.8 

1 Number, not pounds. * Excludes butter and margarine. % Preliminary indications. 4 Pack year. 5 Excluding 

dried fruits. : 


Average Retail Prices of Principal Food Items 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Prices in cents per pound except for milk (cents per quart), eggs and oranges (cents per 
dozen), and tomatoes (cents per No. 2 can). 


Item 1913 1920 1922 1929 1932 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1950 1951 1953 
Wheat flour........... 3.3 8.1 5.1 5.1 3.2 45 6.1 GAUE9.6 AY '9.6:2 VO:8ie 10:4 Oro 
Cormimeal .).i.j.....<02 5. 3.0 6.5 3.9 5.3 3.6 4.3 SiGe Se 6:4 98'S = O14 9:0)" 916.712:6 
Bread, white.......... 5.6 11.5 8.7 8.8 7.0 8.1 839°" 78:8) 712°5." 14:0)99 14:3) p15 ieee 
Round steak.......... 22.3 39.5 323 46.0 297 39.1 439 406 75.6 85.3 93.6 109.3 915 
Chuck roast........... 160. 5 762-5 019-7 31.4 185 25:5 430.2)" 28.10, 051.5:) -55.5 9161.6 R74 ese 
Pork:chops............ 21.0) © 42355 33.0 37.5 25:5, °° 343. 40.3 637.) 72.1 743754 OA see 
Bacon, sliced.......... PeO 02-day 39.5 43,9 924-2” 9343 43.1 6 ALT 77-7 166.5" 163) fe 67 2 eee 
Ham, whole........... bis 2 ad Ee = we, 804 37.7 ~ 38.7. 67-5. ~ 63:45 16210 eGo Gon 
Capp leg cc. a6 5,-%.- - 18:9) 39/37) 36.6 40.2 7238" “29,7 40.2 40.0, 64.2., 72:5 74: Au 8a eee, 
BOC ete s-piccies <<; -.» a0.a5 JON AT9> 55.5" 278° ALI 52.7. 50.7. 80:52 72:5 72.9 (STO ee og 
CHEESB se ceratetays = sos Pele AY-6:.932.9) 39.0 424-4 30.0) 237A 35:6" 59:0in 2, OTB OO menos 
Milk, fresh(delivered)..} 89 167 131 144 107 136 15.5 156 196 21.1 206 231 23.4 
EO US ere class. terete capes SAtie (O8-ler 44 A F527 30:2 39.7" 572 581 69.6)" 69.6, G04) 973-7 oes 
CTRL So i CORO ates te 12.09 10.9 97 6.5 Vel" ANT 7 10.4" 915.1166) 1G Shee 16-3 eee 
(OSes 3 Sap aneaeor ae 03-2.) 254 ASF 30:2 310 / 44:3", 48.5. 6 43:4-. $1.8 (49:3) 1 AS aan) 
Wabbage's:cc.. cs ~'<:<+'=.- eh 6.4 4.6 5.3 41 (7 eer 6.1 pe Y et 5I/ 5.9) hi 16-6. ye 
GRIONS hei) -feccies-)o.2.- > - > Eee 7.1 ico 6.7 5.0 507 6:9. SAS OTS) 68 OMe se 
Potatoes. ce oee.<i0me ss 17 6.3 2.8 3.2 17 pee Ab ae AS 5.0" 45:50 V4.Ge ose 5.4 
MamMatOes 4... ..-)< /clna- a LA Salo! 12.8 9.3 O° 12:6)" 9 12.2.9 119.35 9 152214 dO ome eo) 
Prunes, dried......... Bae 25-1 20.1 ee oi3 9.2 9.394660" 17.5 24.7 23:15 ZAG mea 2o 
ONCG eer) tae.c,. 2 <isie's 29:87 47.0" 36:1 47.9)” 29.4 23:6 30:0 30:5 946.9 9 55.4-) 79:4 6 86-375 88:2 
Silos gaReneUn Beer 15:80 29:555 17,0 18-1 OT 127) 1910 18:8" 31.5 92 se 19a Gace 
SUE T cis ie OAC 9.9 19.4 7.3 6.4 5.0 Ds// i 6:5. oe 627, 975, —9.5 9:7 5101 1036 

| 


Y Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Items 1947 1948 1949 1951 1953 1954* 

RIP eee aici eaters eare.8 mF 1s ayes 95.5 102.8 101.8 111.0 114.4 114.9 
eeerrick MB Rea) FATS es 95.9 104.1 100.0 112.6 112.8 112.7 
[ETCH chonace oS aeaDpaenCeoneene hoe 97.1 103.5 99.4 106.9 104.8 104.4 
Matising t0tdlat- (te ale ss ss side. seers 95.0 101.7 103.3 112.4 117.7 118.8 
ioiites oe een 94.4 100.7 105.0 113.1 124.1 128.0 
Gas'andelectrictty, 02... 5.. 2... 97.6 100.0 102.5 103.1 106.6 107.5 
Solid fuels and fuel oil.............. 88.8 104.4 106.8 116.4 123.9 124.5 
Housefurnishings................--. 97.2 103.2 99.6 111.2 107.9 106.7 
Household operation................ 97.2 102.6 100.1 109.0 115.3 117.2 

A RANSDOMtAUON secs emir sinjucsier inate oicyen > 90.6 100.9 108.5 118.4 129.7 129.4 
MIGUICAL Cal@rccaincictes oo.s,ccase c's alaveltins 94.9 100.9 104.1 111.1 121.3 124.4 
PKSOnal CalO nc ca ciccisec 220 <iec 2 oie Sere 97.6 101.3 101.1 110.5 112.8 113.5 
Reading and recreation.............--- 95.5 100.4 104.1 106.5 108.0 107.6 
Other goods and services.........-.--- 96.1 100.5 103.4 109.7 118.2 120.2 


eS SEE 
* Average of first 5 months. 


Selected Types of Individual Savings 
(in millions of dollars) 


z 
i 1 Reserve Board, Treasury Department, Securities and Exchan: 
pecs x eccks ance, Federal Home Loan Bank, Department of 


e Commission, Institute of Life Insur- 
ormmerce. 


LO er cn nee Ey IER RADEET GRREREEOecaaes ENE 


Type 1939 1945 1953 Type 1939 1945 1953 
Life insurance.............. 23,024 | 37,509 65,150 || Savings and loans associa- 
rine deposits: tion assets......... oor 4,118 7,365 22,823 
Mutual savings banks..... 10,523 15,385 24,345 U. S. Government securities.| 8,800 56,100 61,800 
Commercial banks........ 15,331 30,241 42,001 CINTONCY:. J. tak hen 24 PA De 4,000 20,200 20,600 
Postal savings systems....| 1,278 2,932 2,466 
Demand deposits........... 8,500“) 26.300']., 33,9009 Totals... ...<.. <scsccccrned- 75,574 | 196,032 | 273,085 
ne ce TE i RN RE es it ls RE | RS Ree eee ee Pee i 
Current Assets and Liabilities of All Consumer Credit 
i (in millions of dollars) 
yon: Corpora dens Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
(in billions of dollars) ; 
Source: U. 8. Securities and Exchange Install- Non-install- 
Commission ment ment Charge 
f T dit dit* ccounts 
1939 1945 1950 1951 1953 _"nd of year er es ea. 
Total current assets:........ 54.5 97.4 161.5 180.2 190.6 19795 7 ee 6,444 3,151 1,691 1,602 
Cash on hand & inbanks.. 10.8 21.7 28.1 304 314 1992: . bao 3,567 1,521 1,026 1,020 
U. S. Govt. securities...... 22 921.1 19.7 920:5 215 1995 cnet 4911 2,694 1,034 1,183 
Notes & accounts receivable 22.1 25.9 56.8 61.9 68.2 1939.2. eon 7,222 4,503 1,305 1,414 
Inventories ioe ako... 18.0 26.3 55.1 65.3 67.9 1940: 2 8,338 5,514 1,353 1,471 
OERGI aiate Baie itsicee eietee ai LAA 2 ACR 21 S24 1o43. 5 ae 4901 2,136 1,325 1,440 
Ee ieee LB 5,665 2,462 1,591 1,612 
Total current liabilities:..... 30.0 45.8 79.8 94.2 98.5 1946......... 8,384 4,172 2,136 2,076 
Notes & accounts payable.. 21.9 25.7 48.3 56.3 61.0  1948......... 14,411 8,968 2,730 2,713 
Federal income tax....... 12 MNOS NGcfepeeOerl9:3 | kdaOe cerca 17,104 11,516 2,908 2,680 
Ofheteeee Asis cise ciavs sine.» » 6.9. 9.7 349° 15.9 18.2 TOS0 eter te 20,813 14,490 3,317 3,006 
195255 esos nak 25,827 18,684 3,801 3,342 
Net working capital......... 24:5 SUG> SiGe eb O24) ASS. ee. 28,896 21,807 3,840 3,249 
; TOGA eee 27,520 20,932 3,949 2,639 
Ratio of assets per dollar of 
HADMINES, Se ecidsrasyoscys Tee 2 2 Oe 9, eo * Single-payment loans and service credit. + End of 
May, preliminary. 
Business Population 
(in thousands of concerns) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. 
Item 1929 1933 1941 1943 1946 1947 1949 1950 1951 19535 
Total operating businesses!....... 3,029.0 2,782.1 3,269.6 2,905.1 3,487.2 3,783.2 4,000.0 4,050.7 4,108.5 4,194.6 
Manufacturing................. 257.0 166.8 236.67 244.9 12859  312:0 320.5  320:7) 9 327-2uma2ma 
Wholesale trade............... 148.1 141.8 194.4 172:6% 229.2). 250.9 = 261.8 266.2 273.1 283.7 
RETAUECAG One, nisisipivicc sistent 1,327.0 1,291.2 1,558.3 1,329.1 1,555.4 1,685.9 1,794.3 1,815.8 1,834.0 1,856.7 
Transportation, communications, ‘ 
public utilities............... 119.5 107.6, 447.2.°°129.4 +1622 5 173.2 +179.) 179:5' "182 7 ea 
Finance, insurance & real estate.| 316.2 281.7 295.1 286.2 320.3 321.9 323.0 325.5 3299 337.6 
Service industries.............. 590.9 5749 \614.4>°.553:6 © 656/5|° 7115) _ 736:8\ "9735-6 by 7a5on ass 
Mining & quarrying............ 36:3 i a2.8 37.2 32.1 33.8 35.2 37.0 37.0 37.4 38.3 
Contract construction........... 233.8, 185.4 186.4 ; 1572 243.8 °° °292:6 ° 347-5 7370'5)" 388.6) ace 
News entrants? yess sc-saeeiweseeslenc @) (@) 290.0 146.0 6174 460.8 331.1 348.2 363.2 340.5 
Discontinued businesses?......... (8) @) 270.7) 337.0 208.7) °239.2) 306:5 + 289.6. (3093) aasshD 
Commercial & industrial failures‘. . 22.9 19.9 11.8 3.2 1.1 Rn) §:2. 9.2 BL eg 


1 Annual Averages. 
liminary. 


2 Annual totals. 


2? Not available. 


4 Closures resulting in a known loss to creditors. 


5 Pre- 


Industrial Production Indexes, by Groups 
(1947-49 average = 100) 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Industry 


1950 | 1951} 1953 |1954* Industry 1950 | 1951} 1953 |1954* 
Durable manufactures. ........... 116 | 128 | 153 | 137 Leather and products. .......... 101 | 94] 99 94 
Rerrous metals... oo... ek. ke 114 | 129 oI 106 Paper and allied products. ..... 118 | 125 | 132 | 131 
Nonferrous metals............. 116 | 116 | 129 tT Printing and publishing........ VW) 213) 12 119 
Fabricated metal products....... 115 | 122 | 136 | 122 Chemicals and allied products. .] 121 | 136 | 147 | 146° 
Tne Sas ok aes eee 114 | 130 | 160 | 139 Petroleum and coal products...) 110 | 122 | 130 | 124 
Transportation equipment... .... 120 | 135 | 189 | 176 Food and beverage products....| 103 | 105 | 107 | 107 
Instruments and related products} 114 | 128 | 155 143 Tobacco manufactures......... 101 | 107 | 108 | 101 
Stone, clay and glass products...} 118 | 131 | 133 | 129 Total manufactures.......... 113 | 121 | 136 | 126 
Lumber and products........... PES dae” | 2097 
Furniture and misc............. 117 | 116 | 131 EID, Wo MINOT AIS? ce yattes sia:/cne acess ae 105 | 115 | 116 | 112 
Nondurable manufactures......... 111 | 114 | 118 114 Fug E tite tactetnteeen com 103 | 114 | 115 | 112 
Textile mill products........... 111 | 107 | 104 92 Metals, stone and earth........ 111 | 121 | 119 | 108 
Apparel and allied products. .... 108 | 105 | 110 104 || Total industrial production....... 112 | 120 | 134 | 124 
Rubber products............... 119 | 119} 128 }.112 


* First 5 months seasonally adjusted average, preliminary. 
t+ All primary metal manufacturing. 


. Consumer Durable Goods Output 


Source: Electrical Merchandising; MART Magazine, Caldwell-Clements, Inc., Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Association; Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


i 
' 
tL 
i 


Electric Electric 
clothes Electric vacuum Electric Radio Television Passenger 
washers ranges cleaners refrigerators sets sets cars 
Number Number Number Number Number Number Factory 
sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-} sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sales, Aver- 
in age in age in age in age in age in age in age 
thou- retail | thou- retail | thou- retail | thou- retail | thou- retail} thou- retail | thou- factory 
: Year sands price | sands price | sands price | sands price | sands price | sands price | sands _ price 
190021 .2. = SAS cane j ; 4 $1,229 
191072 5... 31 $ 751 mies 5 ee eee 25 ea Soiegl nh Par 181 1,190 
: 1920... 600 120 AOS 1,024 $50 54 $5504 1005 $505 1,906 949 
19250. 2 736 =—«141 85 $176 1,056 62 ioe 425) 1) 2.000) 183 3,735 658 
1929" F- 5. 956 113 173 165 1753.50 778 292 | 4,428 136 4,587 621 
nOs20 eS. 570 59 60 150 447,40 798 195 | 3,000 47 1,135)) anoas 
19ST 1,465 72 405 134 210 56 2310 AL 8,065 56 3,916 573 
| Yo ae 1,892 79 728 = =142 1,670 56 3,500 155 | 13,000 35 3,780 679 
19457 3.5: 74i 3 ES eee Le dag 74h op cae 264 Aak, 500 40 aeAce ees 70 = 818 
194625 .=... 2,047 121 577 WAS il 322900} 168: 2,100 207 |14,000 50 7 $323 |\- 2149 S928 
AOAT OO 3,657 148 LMPAN PEI NP SP lee 7) 3,400 240 | 17,000 67 179 «467 | 3,558 1,114 
19483. 4,196 173 1600239 sino ool odd, 4,766 260 |16,000 40 975 393 | 3,909 1,220 
1949). 5. 3,065 ‘171 TPOSGHe 230 2 e90m  77 4,450 255 |10,000 50 3,000 323 51190 ese 
TS50Saer. 4,273 184 1,830 233 3,529" °79 6,200 258 |14,600 49 7,464 300 | 6,666 
S525" 2 3,267. 217 | 1,400 245 2,842 92 4,075 275 | 13,000 47 5,385 308 5,337 
G9535n0... 3,500 223] 1,300 256 7 MS 3,775 295 | 13,400 43 7,300 230 6,123 
11909. 2Includes gas engine washers. * Includes hand cleaners. 41921. 1922. 
—" 
Textile Consumption 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; Textile Economic Bureau. 
Wool Filament Wool Filament 
Cotton consumption* rayon yarn Cotton consumption* rayon yarn 
(thousands of (millions (thousands of (thousands of (millions (thousands of 
Year bales) of lbs.) Ibs.) Year bales) of lbs.) Ibs.) 
1920 ects a.c 5,843 314 8,760 OA ee 9,143 645 602,400 
19297 fr. 5,407 368 131,760 1947/7 oes. 9,539 698 729,300 
NCR ya ees 5,017 230 152,520 Weare 9,652 625 949,100 
AOA ae 10,586 648 452,520 O52 ee 9,189 463 844,600 
‘ OAS Fo: 38,666 636 494 400 orig eee. 9,321 486 864,700 


* Scoured basis. 


Metals Production (in short tons) 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute, Jron Age, American Zine Institute, American Bureau of Metat 
Statistics and U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Copper Zine Refined 
Rolled iron and steel (smelter (slab lead (from f 
products output smelter domestic " 
Pig iron Steel from output; ore; anti- — } 
Wi and ferro- ingots and Aluminum — domes- all monial lead ~ 
Year alloys andcastings Total sheets (primary) tic ore) grades)* excluded) 
it A a eae 47,727,661 63,205,490 45,997,746 13,928,670 113,986 1,001,432 631,601 672,498 ‘ 
MOS2 esas ee 9,835,227 15,322,901 11,705,219 3,956,505 52,444 272,005 213,531 255,337: an 
939 ees sc 35,677,097 52,798,714 39,067,553 13,931,919 163,545 712,675 538,198 420,967 : 
TOA sce ot 56,686,604 82,839,259 62,324,187 20,293,071 309,067 966,072 863,955 470,517 
1 CL Sree 5 62,769,947 88,836,512 63,292,673 22,543,040 920,179 1,092,939 971,873 406,544 : 
NAD art sins 54,919,029 79,701,648 59,811,669 19,314,316 495,060 722,894 799,520 356,535 
MOSS Seas es cis 61,911,559 88,640,470 69,191,952 25,694,480 623,456 834,813 $50,105 339,413 
aS rte crenionie 54,916,785 77,978,176 60,882,387 23,470,886 603,462 752,750 870,113 404,449 
; ICM Rapeeaae 66,400,311 96,836,075 75,190,581 30,231,722 718,622 909,343 910,354 418,809 
| OG) ae ee 72,448,543 105,199,848 81,911,320 31,869,683 836,881 928,330 931,833 448,473 
MOS 2 Seale e secre 63,353,955 93,168,039 71,348,528 27,251,852 937,331 925,377 961,430 532,778 
TOSS facts ni: 77,250,168 111,609,719 85,943,724 35,699,732 1,252,013 924,610} 


971,191 533,883 


* From 1940 includes both foreign and domestic ores. + Preliminary. 


Farm Income (in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Farm Prices and Parity Prices 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Hst. cash income Actual 
+7 June 15, 1954 price as 
Livestock % of 
and Total : . . 
livestock | Government cash Prive Patty vere 
Year Crops products | payments income Product received —price* price 
mG Wheat (bushel).............. e \. 
1919...... 7.645 6,925 14,570 poe ae . “pin ; <— = A 
1929... 5120 6,179 11,299 indebted SF 8 : i ; 
Rice: (bushel) *. os osceap ate 4.18 5.47 76.4 
1937s Cy ah 2,532 3,837 BA 6,369 
CormcbushaD ees neon warts 1.49 1.81 82.3 
‘ A9S5ur ks 2,957 4,117 573 7,647 ; 
Oats (bushel)............... 74 88 84.1 
Lb il aie 4,605 6,470 544 11,619 
Barley (bushel). ............ 1.05 1.36 Die 
ROAD Enc 9,419 12,001 742 22,162 : 
Sorghum grain (100 pounds).. 2.27 2.56 88.7 
194652. 03 10,835 13,719 772 25,326 
Hay (ton)aen aoe ecacaaets 20.40 25.10 81.3 
AOA eee. 13,231 16,523 314 30,068 
Cotton (pound).............. 32 35 91.4 
LOAD aes 12,586 15,426 185 28,197 
Cottonseed (ton)............ 51.40 71.90 71.5 
1950 3) ces 12,575 16,198 283 29,056 Spyboans bushel) 3.49 232 1238 
i OURS arise 13,053 19,569 286 32,908 a cords: tee B ahi 
1952;..... 14,627 ‘18,498 292 33,417 nati ae avg < ; : ‘ 
1953 13.797 17.178 213 31.188 Flaxseed (bushel)........... 3.48 4.51 77.2 
See : : 5 Potatoes (bushel)............  L.51 1.51 100.0 
Sweet potatoes (bushel)...... 2.70 2.79 96.8 
Apples (bushel)............. 3.54 2.82. (12535 
Farms—Population and Property Oranges on tree (box)........ 2.30 3.09 74.4 
orireeee Th Se urea ot cher Onnsne: Hogs (hundredweight)....... 21.70 20.70 104.8 
Beef cattle (hundredweight).. 16.90 21.20 79.7 
Item 1930 1940 1950 Veal calves (hundredweight).. 17.50 23.30 751 
: lation Ch iS Dodoo tay oases Lambs (hundredweight)...... 20.30 23.00 88.3 
arm population (thousands) . y q ; 
Number of farms (thousands)..| 6,289 | 6,097 5,382 arte, (hound)...ie. 2... a3 te ad 
Tenancy as % of total....... 42.2 38.7 26.8 Milk, wholesale (100 pounds). 3.48 4.74 73.4 
All land in farms (million acres) 986 1,061 1,159 Chickens (pound)........... 23 30 76.7 
Average acreage per farm.... 156.9 174.0 215.3 
Walesee farm, arcostiv. cat Eggsi(dozen).* cuca code 33 47 70.2 
lions of dollars)*...........| 56,973 | 41,227 |101,738 . WoolCpound).;........,.... OS eee 


* Parity price is the August 1909-July 1914 average 
price increased by the rise in index of prices paid by 
farmers, including interest and taxes. 


* Includes land, buildings, livestock, implements and 
machinery. 
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Agricultural Output by States, 1953 Crops 


(in thousands of bushels; except cotton lint in thousands of 500 
+ ext unds gross wei ; 
pounds; livestock in thousands). Source: U.S. Department Game in hele 


State Wheat Corn Cotton lint Potatoes Tobacco Cattle* Hogs* 
IAD BTA et aic ceuc ech cn ce 418 47,806 970 6,118 
i ee ae 598 510 998 2,342 . ce ah ee 
Arkansas Lee aG wee cree 1,425 - 11,849 1,550 celal Subset 1,566 374 
California................ 11,286 2.736 1,725 . 47,880 by 3,349 452 
Ps in eeoelielaiaed 42,322 fase pr te 18,090 ie 73 2,096 155 
Rogmetcit.. dc...) ck... ag Sear 2,688 25,418 190 21 
Delaware =a, . Se 1,072 alee Wb. 1,775 26,132 80 37 
Florida Ae oR EOS fn 9,884 25 10;20667 9 1 Bot: 1,679 504 
CCT eee aes 2,960 58,200 760 456 131,860 1,439 1,597 
a a ERD 46,347 < h eee 45900 2h, 1,253 ‘103 
se eee 56,781 500472 anh} $5N- 3,946 5,667 
~ See 46,144 241,690 ..... 3,062 13,020 2,095 4,005 
20 Ol, 2aaarie eee * 2,626 So EY Le es G30 eee Sy 5,746 10,433 
cee 144,662 oe he eee 133 110 4,298 ‘714 
Kentucky ET Ree 6,974 TYA0G Ss oie 1,479 423,320 1,880 957 
Polisiana.+- oo 5..s 2.223} sao 10,920 815 998 168 1,842 380 
LOTS Rees BSE OCCEEEEIE ieee BAG 8B os. 352 57720 2s 253 25 
CT EY sated Abe oe gee 5,268 20389", Rh oe 871 37,125 540 209 
MaSSAPRUSCLIS S05. Jecwsciasf bic ass 1.510) et ene 2,088 11,409 198 102 
WIG DIBA one 5 din aiisce a%a, =: 44,692 B0 202) Pe ee cs 2 10,730 Pea ai eeee 2,043 737 
CEN 2 16,171 ZEB 704 17507 2. tis 12,480 220 3,900 3,057 
MISSISSIDPI..- 655.52. 56 5. 1,192 32,934 2,145 AEE ah 2,039 "590 
LISS 1 a 41,028 136,412 445 682 4,136 3,950 3,305 
| pe a eee 114,174 sie! Ne | ey 2 200 NER Ul aetts 2,281 101 
WGNTASKa +... cere es. 85,980 POCA IG oe F tasrces EBLYA 0. sccm et 4,752 2,133 
Nevatlate! Pe shs 3.455... 468 120" Peet a3 BAAS €) | as 3ee) 607 21 
New Hampshiress)......5<[- 2 v6 GAS, cake oe 1071335 ERs 122 9 
New Jersey............-. 2,025 10,3554" ees 8. §,519' = . (areees. 230 80 
New Mexico.............. 745 1,275 330 Oo a Tus 47 
Newnyorkes 08. .0. 5. Se0< 13,894 Z9:21G6 pee Fos 30,860 125 2,356 160 
; North Carolina........... 8,200 57,699 453 6,118 852,825 961 1,035 
, North Dakota:..........-. 101,361 25) /40 > @ Pete ae NRL) (0 ee cae 19 Gee 1,881 309 
PORET ire ciclsrencens cao 69,136 194,205 p eviews. =. 4,800 24,030 2,488 2,511 
™ Oklahoma................ 70,776 6,412 445 20 a bek 3,315 346 
id WIG ae: eae 34,298 Lit ae LT S40 a) ee 8 1,429 101 
| Pennsylvania... ... 0660s. 20,688 56) 574.- «eed 8 «ave 13,020 34,794 1,954 554 
a iG RT a oe ce Ae SES SEL Meee cccie's 12827 Pee 29 5 
South Carolina........... 3,636 23,146 695 1,651 172,630 497 504 
f south Dakota........:... 32,224 PS 2065) eT ad L875 yee ce 3,205 1,243 
} MIONNESSCO cr: c's vice'e’Seles 5,795 52,894 700 1,280 129,253 1,845 904 
4 IEXAS jets cerieciviare oes 23,035 33,874 4,350 ZASho = OR woe 8,587 906 
: Dial Sse eels = 9,081 17599 ee Se 5430 ees 740 55 
BeVGrmOnt 2. x9 ).9%4.0225.| °° 8 2s. PES14s deen dee! 779 airagam Wie 489 12 
t URLS Seryer cietetecete siete = «4 7,119 24,840 18 6,300 145,650 1,410 609 
Washington. ............. 104,150 Te2B0 RT acne’ 11200 een 1,084 80 
West Virginia............. 1,342 PGT ee oe 1,350 4,542 617 149 
WISCONSIMeS cians gorse 1,620 ASC 43) ee Pige 2in<t5 14,335 19,803 4,275 1,725 
MVVOMING 25 ise eect cs 6,823 1 pope Saltese 2 L403 cee ules. 1,178 37 
Tie | ghee See eres 1,168,536 3,176,615 16,437 373,711 2,057,221 94,677 48,179 
* Number on farms as of Jan. 1, 1954. 
Domestic Animals on Farms, Number and Value 
- Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Number (thousands) Value of 
domestic animals 
January 1: Horses Mules Dairy cows Sheep Swine Chickens Turkeys | (millions of dollars) 
OA ete eistacis 10,444 4,034 24,940 52,107 61,165 438,288 8,569 3,791 
GAS Hae seer es s- 8,715 3,235 27,770 46,520 59,373 516,497 7,082 6,050 
TE Ye eG ocean 7,340 2,789 25,842 37,489 56,810 467,217 5,879 7,813 
LOS) ret tees 5,548 2,233 23,853 29,826 58,852 456,549 5,124 7,481 
‘ LOS sass.1-- 4,993 2,074 23,722 30,635 62,852 442,657 5,091 9,150 
} i EP cdneon senBe 4,330 1,913 23,369 32,088 63,582 449,925 5,822 9,737 
IR DE Sa ace eee 3,798 19/53 24,094 31,861 54,294 429,731 5,305 7,714 


ii EY remiog verse OD 3,432 1,603 24,735 30,902 48,179 439,271 5,323 6,739 


1,749 
788 
220 


464 
1,369 
2,768 
2,339 
1,896 
2,431 


Farm to Retail Price Spreads 
for Farm Food Products* 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Retail Net farm Farmer's share of Retail 
cost value consumer’s dollars cost 
(dollars) (dollars) (%) (dollars) (dollars) 
Average: 194232 ASR 409 195 48 
Repetto a= 19 coca ae - 361 170 47 1943, See hese 459 236 51 
--1920~24....... 444 181 41 1944, ewe eae 451 233 52 
1925-29....... 439 183 42 1945.25 seeccease 459 246 54 
REA aapaiog Rae 422 163 39 se EE ns 932 471 51 
| GR OS Sapaseeeeet 285 90 32 ISAS. Peete 994 498 50 
_. USER Saasaaeanes 277 90 32 1949 oC eahsaenes 939 435 46 
OPLISO. ncisnicceeys 347 134 39 TQ5G Foo S sear sne 924 432 47 
/ GSR AR sabeemaae 363 151 42 1951 eke dee oars 1,026 495 48 
~ TOROS aeeenaerss 318 122 38 19525... Seayuee ss 1,028 481 AL& 

LOAD easels aie v 319 127 40 TOSS FARE Ree. ce 1,002 452 45 
RES sae rare ge 349 154 44 1954 Fe wEeowens 993 443 45 


* Retail cost of 1935-39 average annual purchases of farm food products by a family of three average consumers; 
farm value of equivalent quantities sold by producers adjusted for value of by-products. + Average first 5 months. 


E 


Fuel Production 


Source: U. 8. Dept. of Interior, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. : 
ie 
Natural gas, a 
in millions of Crude % 
Coke, in Anthracite coal, | Bituminous coal, therms Manufactured petroleum, b 
thousands of in thousands of | in thousands of | (produced and gas, in millions | in thousands of — 
Year short tons short tons short tons marketed) of therms? 42-gal. barre 


LEP We Bh ase 59,884 73,828 534,989 20,4903 2,0703 1,007,323 
LOSS piv lst iers 27,589 49,541 333,631 16,6403 1,820 905,656 
IRER Eee saras 44,327 51,487 394,855 26,220 1,830 1,264,962 
VCE eee ae 65,187 56,368 514,149 29,780 1,990 1,402,228 
1945 see 67,308 54,934 577,617 41,960 2,600 1,713,655 
1949 aden: 63,637 42,702 437,868 55,770 2,680 1,841,940 
AQ. isis ses 79,331 42,670 533,645 76,660 2,435 2,244,529 
952 oan 68,232 39,361 465,312 86,140 2,009 2,291,997 


1953 beac ce 78,467 30,023 453,000 90,2504 1,756 2,359,998 


1 Includes all natural gas in sales of natural gas mixed with manufactured gas. 2 Includes all manufacture: 
gas products produced and purchased by gas utilities. ®Estimated. 4 Preliminary. cost 


Electric Energy Output of Utilities* 


SSS ee a ae ee , 


(in millions of kilowatt hours) 


Source: Federal Power Commission. 


Ownership 
A 8 oe ee RE eee, cylin oid eel eee, 
’ ; Co-operatives, 
ae oe Privately | Publicly ¢ ; power districts, ne 
‘0 owned ownedt Municipal Federal state projects to total 
PaO cist Sor 39,405 37,716 1,689 1,373 58 94 4.3 
LCV eee 92,180 87,514 4,667 3,498 300 451 51 
DOS ee ociate  ae 79,393 74,488 4,905 3,517 445 572 62 
LURK pages aia 81,740 76,668 5,072 3,583 458 654 6.2 
POAG canes oF 95,287 89,330 5,958 4,229 555 732 63 
ek eS oes 127,642 115,078 12,564 5,688 5,476 944 98 
1c 0h eee 164,788 144,290 20,498 7,023 10,794 2,192 12.4 
1982 i ee 185,979 158,052 27,928 7,610 16,893 2,848 15.0 
LORE tes a cle 217,759 180,247 37,511 9,223 24,485 3,156 17:2 
i ae, 228,189 185,850 42,339 9,637 28,866 3,065 18.6 
1 222,486 180,926 41,560 9,624 28,001 3,146 18.7 
BOA ws crnrate nian 223,178 181,020 42,158 10,801 26,960 3,598 18.9 
i Ci a 255,739 208, 105 47,634 12,415 29,877 4,511 18.6 
Stee aoe 282,698 228,231 54,467 13,123 35,373 5,134 19.3 
LCS) ea ete 291,100 233,112 57,988 13,410 38,102 5,643 19.9 
IEE ak ee 329,141 266,860 62,281 15,244 40,388 5,793 18.9 
cli Sere 370,673 301,845 68,828 17,617 44,120 6,204 18.6 
iid ae 399,224 322,126 77,098 17,490 §2,492 7,115 19.3 
LEDS sok esas 442,665 354,272 88,393 21,625 58,064 8,704 20.0 


Source of energy 


Fuels as 
Fuels % of total 
23,644 60.0 
59,533 64.6 
46,515 58.6 
48,283 59.1 
56,915 59.7 
84,078 65.9 
113,925 69.1 
122,109 65.7 
144,127 66.2 
154,244 67.6 
142,516 64.1 
144,772 64.9 
177,313 69.3 
200,228 70.8 
201,351 69.2 
233,203 70.9 | 
270,922 73.1 
294,121 73.7 
337,431 76.2 


* Output by industrial establishments was as follows (in millions of kilowatt hours): 1939—33,667; 1940—38,070; 


1941—43,519; 1942—47,167; 1943—49,781; 1944—51,336; 1945—48,76 
1949—53,967; 1950—59,533; 1951—62,685; 1952—63,831; 1953—71,505. 


9; 1946—46,431; 1947—51,661; 1948—54,110; 
+ Includes non-central stations, 


Wholesale and Retail Trade: No. of Establishments, 1939 and 1948 


Source: Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. 
a eee 


No. of establishments 


Kind of business group 1939 1948 

Retail trade, total. 2.2 2. ses... eee 1,770,355 | 1,771,317 
POOUI STOUR noo ic caein a= caictsi s<.nie 560,549 504,902 
Eating and drinking places........ 305,386 346,677 
GONGTANSLORES a Jon eis asiewineveisse 39,688 21,566 
General merchandise group........ 50,267 52,741 
Apparel groupes....2-..abes-20-- 106,959 115,707 

Furniture, furnishings, appliance 
(TC Seu kasse SAB eonadeceepess 52,827 85,680 
Automotive group.............-.- 60,132 86,194 
Gasoline service stations.......... 241,858 188,301 
Lumber, building, hardware group.. 79,313 99,043 
Drug and proprietary stores....... 57,903 55,903 
Pigdorenen eee se sete osene aelo 19,136 33,460 
Secondhand stores..........-...- 23,962 16,969 
Other retail stores............++-- 172,375 164,174 
Wholesale trade, total..............- 199,726 243,366 
Merchant wholesalers, total....... 100,961 146,518 
Groceries, confectionery, meats. . 15,681 17,345 
atm products, sew-eetn ones: 10,945 13,539 
6,232 7,195 


Beer, wines, distilled spirits..... 


Kind of business group 


Drugs, chemicals, allied products 
Tobacco and products (except 


Dry goods, apparel............. 
Furniture, home furnishings..... 
Paper and its products.......... 
Farm products—raw materials... 
Automotivelmercmicn.: titties tenses: 
Electri¢al@goods:.. 20 oct actrees 
Hardware, plumbing, heating.... 
Lumber, construction materials. . 
Machinery equipment & supplies 
Metals, metalwork (except scrap) 
Waste materials.............-.. 
Other merchant wholesalers..... 
Manufacturers’ sales branches, 


Petroleum bulk stations, terminals. 
Agents, DIOKGIS: cece as ois <2 
Assemblers (mainly farm products) 


No. of establishments 


1939 1948 
3,298 4,671 
2,717 3,019 
8.275 11,733 
2,214 3,813 
2,898 4,044 
2,086 2,594 
7,818 14,693 
3,072 5,443 
3,568 5,901 
3,303 5,890 

11,270 21,430 
1,017 1,803 
6,059 7,717 

10,508 15,688 

17,926 23,768 

30,825 29,451 

21,083 24,361 

28,931 19,268 


Wholesale Sales 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source; U.S. Department of Commerce. 
GS 


Type of establishment 1939 1945 1947 1948 1950 1951 1953 
Merchant wholesalers................+-- 22,550 44,082 73,279 79,815 88,662 95,540 95,257 
” Durable WWOOUS es ticn th niccreic aretvicles cigcfes 6,272 10,881 24,428 27,431 34,196 37,626 37,141 
RULOMOUIVG vial. cae, domes edhe oie oad clove 1,055 1,496 3,784 4,093 5,077 5,388 5,610 
Lumber and building material........ 1,265 2,216 5,012 5,972 7,650 8,084 7,540 
Electrical goods Bee osc ealt oniale asitlns 788 1,200 3,677 4,425 6,185 6,250 6,326 
akdWAlG wena he eee Bi dia.s. e/a) lees ha 592 937 1,909 2,014 2,407 2,533 2,435 
Howseiturnishings..: <5... 2.06 e--0% 380 627 1,299 1,337 1,814 1,689 1,759 
OWI Pees Aaeccs Seo coe enn. ee ees ain't 234 593 865 799 827 828 753 
Machinery and metals................- 1,958 3,812 7,882 8,791 10,236 12,854 12,718 
Nondurable goods... 02. i265. cc. e eens 16,278 33,201 48,851 52,384 54,466 57,914 58,116 
= Apparel and dry goods................ 1,889 3,611 5,747 5,729 5,592 5,498 5,421 
: Beers, wines and liquors.............. 1,249 3,520 4,135 4,070 4,333 4,423 4,783 
Drugs: and: Sundries... 20.0... sc cece 521 1,063 1,350 1,370 1,497 1,660 1,847 
: POUL s7 0) eee ee ae 6,055 12,147 16,412 18,869 19,383 20,869 21,685 
iE Paper and its products................ 575 909 1,828 1,902 2,266 2,678 2,596 
, ObaCCO PrOGUOES s< c% accowtecsscc cece 1,106 1,811 2,445 2,530 2,651 2,737 2,930 
WAIHOMN GL Stee tsa a= Safes cicieess ee 4,883 10,140 16,934 17,914 18,744 20,049 18,854 
Allestablishments....... o.0.0...0cecee eee 26,244 53,708 87,263 95,172 103,896 113,168 111,936 
Diam lang OOd Sects socio ces cen creas oe 6,272 10,881 24,428 27,431 34,196 37,626 37,141 
Nondurable goods. «........2........-5 19,972 42,827 62,835 67,741 69,700 75,542 74,795 
Chain Stores vs. Other Stores 
(in millions of dollars) 
1939 1941 1945 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 
OM aStOLOS a. pies ccieemse.o%.0s 9,570 12,635 17,280 29,737 31,232 34,000 30,098 32,930 
Other retail stores............ 32,472 42,639 60,754 100,784 112,315 118,975 133,987 137,812 
JOLCURTICK hh to. 42,042 55,274 78,034 130,521 143,547 152,975 164,085 170,742 
Chains as per cent of total... .. 22.8 22.9 22.1 22.8 21.8 22.2 18.4 19.2 
* Beginning 1952, new series, chain stores now include only those firms with 11 or more stores. 
Wholesale Price Indexes by Major Commodity Groups 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Commodity 1947 1948 1949 1951 1953 1954* 
AURSONIMOGITIBS Pc stort daiap Bet loa cash ohieeie ane 96.4 104.4 99.2 114.8 110.1 110.8 
AUS OLGUNGISE te rsinvels Sates c ceeiciceR Ridiona th tein one 100.0 107.3 92.8 113.4 97.0 98.3 
BelopesSeumOOUscmeentr st sticiiavcs cerca oree tence 98.2 106.1 oer 111.4 104.6 104.6 
Textile products & apparel. ......0......cececeeees 100.1 104.4 95.5 110.6 97.3 95.2 
Hides, skins & leather products................2005 101.0 102.1 96.9 120.3 98.5 95.1 
Fuel, power & lighting materials.................... 90.9 107.1 101.9 106.7 109.5 109.5 
Chemicals & allied products..................2.02- 101.4 103.8 94.8 110.0 105.7 107.3 
RUbbDeImns, prodiicts =k theese setts en Seen ee 99.0 102.1 98.9 148.0 125.0 124.9 
Lumber & wood products................eceeeececs 93.7 107.2 99.2 123.9 120.2 116.6 
Pulp, paper & allied products...................-6- 98.6 102.9 98.5 119.6 116.1 116.6 
Metaisigametalsproductsg moc: ok ckeueiescinc Seb 91.3 103.9 104.8 122.8 126.9 126.7 
Machinery & motive products.....................- 92.5 100.9 106.6 119.0 123.0 124.4 
Furniture & other household durables............... 95.6 101.4 103.1 114.1 114.2 115.3 
Nonmetallic minerals—structural................... 93.9 101.7 104.4 113.6 118.2 120.6 
Tobacco manufactures & bottled beverages.......... 98.0 100.4 101.6 108.1 115.7 119.4 
MISCENANGOUS ss . cea fA Reem ED RR ee 10.8 103.1 96.1 104.9 97.8 105.7 


* First 5 months. 


Retail Sales by Kind of Business Group 


EE 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Kind of business 


Amount % 


1951 1952 1953 


Amount %- Amount % 


lute Me SHOESGLOLES! ce ciate a sca s See eibaw eis 


$ 54,479 34.4 


$ 55,270 33.7. | $ 60,270 35.7 


BUIIBAUINESDIGUII e toc Secs vs Sc sc a cen waecnne 28,156 + 178 28,337 E 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive dealers......... 26,282 16.6 26,383 a rig ee 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers................ 1,874 1.2 1,944 1.2 1/820 11 
Furniture and appliance group................... 8,604 5.4 8,926 5.4 9,125 53 
Furniture, home furnishings stores............. 5,095 3.2 5,255 32 5.135 3.0 
Household appliance, radio stores.............. 3,509 Dd 3,671 2.2 3,990 23 
- Lumber, building, hardware group................ 10,208 64 | 10.200 6.2 | 10,421 6.1 
Lumber, building-materials dealers............. 7,470 4.7 Lolz 46 7,713 45 
HAM MEANCRSIAL CSc i Stee oo. cs one ee ecele 2,738 17 2,628 1.6 2.708 16 
Non-durable goods stores!.............-00..200000- 103,744 | 65.6 | 108815 | 663 | 110369 | 646 
ABHAPGN ETON Des eet 8 ote aoe ac seme catas anes 10,209 6.5 10,633 6.5 10,255 6.0 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores.............-..--- 2,461 1.5 2,497 1.5 2,249 13 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores............. 4,049 2.6 4,233 2.6 4,089 2.4 
Family and other apparel stores................ 2,015 1.3 2,210 1.3 2,181 1.3 
2 TEASE ee es ae ee ee 1,684 Le 1,693 1.1 1,735 1.0 
Drug and proprietary stores.................-..-- 4,547 2.9 4,717 2.9 4,789 2.8 
Eating and drinking places.....................-- 12,207 Teh, 12,688 D7. 13,002 76 
ODE QDs 5) Ae eS ee 37,626 23.8 39,771 24.2 40,777 23.9 
OT PSE CUTE © 449 G e See en e See 30,346 19.2 32,238 19.6 33,623 19.7 
Set ES 3] Dee ee ane APE 9,151 5.8 9,976 6.1 10,536 6.2 
General-merchandise group..............-.....-- 18,202 11.5 18,694 11.4 19,005 st 
Department stores, excluding mail order........ 10,095 6.4 10,277 6.3 10,370 6.0 
Mail order (catalog sales)....................-- 1,309 8 1,339 8 1,327 8 
MAREUNESTOKES © ae: One Pe a ns So oi a cieleeias 2,859 1.8 2,996 1.8 3,094 1,8 
Other general merchandise stores.............. 3,939 20 4,082 2.5 4,215 2.5 
LT OR GUNES, BE a ee Coe SOR eee ne nee 2,975 1.9 3,165 1.9 3,324 1.9 
Ihe ECAC SS - Bente a einer eee 158,223 100.0 164,085 100.0 170,742 100.0 


1 Sales of other durable-goods stores, other food stores and other non-durable goods stores not reported separately 


but included in totals. 


Sales of Leading Retail Outlets 
Source: Moody’s Manual of Industrials. 


1953 Sales* 
(in thousands) 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


BG -WIRONNOY, GO feici<:<:0i0:0:c100 0.0l010's oes $1,109,508 
Allied Stores Corp. ........ceeeseee- 515,830 
Federated Department Stores ........ 478,849 
May Department Stores Co. ......... 454,149 
iNEGREY «206 dade SSGson poe Doseooade 332,583 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. ...... SOBOCOBOCLLE 286,419 
Marshall Field & Co. ........0.22006 217,960 

VARIETY STORES 
F. W. Woolworth Co. ............6-- 713,870 
S. S. Kresge Co. .......ccccccccccce 337,299 
Want aGnrantsG. |. «cw esis <- Richie | sooo s00 
G..C. Murphy Co. ........ccccccoece 187,164 
SPH EICTOSS £ ac 10s, f-\c\s «.s.c,cj010'0 0 012 010.018 172,980 
J. J. Newberry Co. .......... miofete ate ~ 171,164 
McCrory Stores Corp. ........eeeees 104,787 

GROCERY STORES 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. .... 3,755,687 
Safeway Stores, Inc. ...........2.0- 1,751,820 
ence ie | Wee RB Sad ode UecupmenDos 1,058,608 
American Stores Co. ..........-..+0-. 542,035 
First National Stores, Inc. .......... 424,522 
* For accounting year ending in 1952. 

+9 months. 


1953 Sales* 
(in thousands) 
DRUG STORES 


United-Rexall Drug, Inc. ........... $189,244 
Walgreen! Cos isn sstessaleldteio,c.claiste states 181,538 
Sterling, Drug Cojyis...1dic'ec neil tirciee 161,706 
People’s Drug Store, Inc. ..........+ 54,523 
SHOE STORES 
International Shoe Co. .........225- 251,028t 
Endicott Johnson Corp. ............. 140,097 
Melvillershoe Co." .,. ...:<:ncisissis\sisele sieve 108,871 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. ...........- 81,634 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. .......... cece 655285 
GioR Kinney <Coswtctaeicie'e siniesiere wees 44,436 
MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 
Sears-Roebuck & Co. .....sceeeeeee- 2,981,925 
Montgomery Ward & Co. ........+-- 999,123 
Spiegel, wines siororelere) oies\are\e'e'ain coves, 134,082 
FURNITURE STORES 
Spear G& COs. 2.2. fac cs ciooe cine MOONS 32,590 
Barker Bros. Corp. ...... iaisisivversiove © 29,081 
Reliable Stores Corp. ...... ARCHOS OO 23,787 
We & FU Sloane c.cciccaccsiecscscccce 17,204¢ 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. .........- 14,870 
Sterling; UMC) 0 eel ere'oeicle clerelet=izielelele 10,327 


+ Includes operations of Florsheim Co. from acquisition Mar. 10, 1953. 


EAS Uh. eee ey 


Financial Condition of U.S. Life 
Insurance Companies 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Spectator Yearbook and Institute of Life In- 


surance. 
Assets 
(admitted) Total Premium Payment to 
Year Dee. 31 income income policyholders* 

TOTO eves 2 3,876 781 593 387 
O20 Neen 5. 7,320 1,764 1,381 745 
OZ Gee ct 17,482 4,337 3,343 1,962 
OS2ees ace 20,754 4,653 3,495 3,087 
1989S. a: 29,243 5,453 3,776 2,642 
1945...... 44,797 7,674 5,159 2,667 
1948...... 55,512 9,751 7,157 3,237 
L950 eit: 64,020 11,337 8,189 3,731 
19S Ieee 68,278 12,012 9,040 3,985 
OB 2e Seresus 73,375 13,076 9,883 4,147 
USTs ee eee 78,533 14,271 10,847 4,541 


* Beginning 1943, data include payments to U. S. resi- 


dents by domestie and foreign companies, 


Principal Assets of U.S. Life 


Insurance Companies! 


(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 


Type 1939 
Government securities .. 7,697 
Federals. ..0-2ss%0 5,373 
State and local....... 2,253 
FOLGE x05 ote ernie gota 71 
Business securities. .... 8,465 
Bondst oy sacc.toasssseae 7,929 
SOCKS ursnas sis merece 536 
Mortgages............. 5,669 
Real estate............ 2,134 
Palicy loatis.ca2.2-- 40-4 3,248 
Other assets........... 2,030 
otal cases Stade 29,243 


1 End of year. 


2 Central government only. 


1945 1953 
22,545 12,322 
20,583 9,767 

1,047 1,968 

915 587 
11,059 34,395 
10,060 32,056 

999 2,339 

6,636 23,275 

857 1,994 

1,962 2,894 

1,738 3,321 
44,792 78,201 

3 Tnacd 


International Bank for Reconstructior. and Development. 


Domestic Passenger Traffic by Major Carriers 


(in millions of passenger-miles) 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; U. S. Army, Office of the Chief of Engineers; Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Electric 
Steam railroads Busses Air carriers Interurban railways 

Passenger-| %of |Passenger-| %of |Passenger-| %of |Passenger-] % of 

Year miles total miles total miles total miles total 

MOS Oe estates 5 s"<% 22,713 65.0 9,100 26.0 683 2.0 956 rae 
LOA Eee Sahn kc ts 29,406 62.7 13,100 27.9 1,385 3.0 1,177 2.5 
MGA veysifastecor 95,663 74.2 26,920 20.8 2,178 L7 2,042 1.6 
AOA cser meio e s-+ 45,972 58.5 23,948 30.4 6,110 78 771 1.0 
OdO erecta ahs 35,133 52.8 22,411 33.7 6,753 10.1 842 ae} 
DOs fares ayn. 34,640 50.4 21,499 31.3 10,566 15.4 666 1.0 
TUNA 2 cee 34,040 49.3 20,500 29.7 12,528 18.1 650 0.9 
rie aah ana 31,200 45.9 20,500 29.6 14,800 21.4 650 0.9 


1 Rivers, canals and Great Lakes. 


Domestic Freight Traffic by Major Carriers 
(in millions of ton-miles) 
Source; Interstate Commerce Commission; U.S. Army, Office of the Chief of Engineers; Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Steam railways! 


Inland waterways? 


Motor trucks 


Inland waterways! 


Passenger-| % of 
miles total 
1,486 4.3 
1,821 3.9 
2,187 iv 
1,845 yan 
1,402 yi 
1,333 1.9 
1,400 2.0 
1,500 2.2 


Oil pipelines 


Air carriers! , 


Ton- % of Ton- % of Ton- % of . Ton- % of Ton- % of 
Year miles total miles total miles total miles total mailes total 
WO SOR, stink: 338,125 64.22 88,897 16.88 43,931 8.34 55,602 10.56 12 
TOA LO ewan 480,730 64.68 130,916 17.61 63,258 8.51 68,428 9.20 19 a 
LOR OR eet net 8 745,573 70.14 137,005 12.89 47,395 4.46 132,864 12.50 71 01 
LGA Frets sia 663,442 67.51 135,964 13.84 77,918 7.93 105,161 10.70 158 02 
1949) red sees 533,862 61.17 130,192 14.91 93,653 10.73 114,916 13.16 235 03 
MOST el Pack perk 654,340 59.05 168,143 15.17 133,160 12.02 152,115 13.73 378 03 
1052 toe. 622,300 57.76 154,900 14.37 140,000 12.99 160,000 14.84 420 04 
eh yeiRate yang tama, 8 614,000 52.50 185,000 15.82 200,000 17.10 170,000 14.54 450 04 


1 Includes express and mail. 


? Rivers, canals and domestic traffic on Great Lakes. 


Source: Printers’ Ink. 


“Advertising Expenditures by Medium . Ee 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1953. aaa 
— 
Amount Amount Amount Amount | Amount 
; (million | % of | (million | % of | (million | % of | (million | % of | (million % of 
Medium dollars) | total | dollars) | total | dollars) | total | dollars) | total dollars) | total 
Newspapers. Seeeeeees see lt 1,049:6 36.0 | 1,905.0 36.6 | 2,063.2 0.3 2 2257.7 35.1 | 2,655.1 34.0 
Radio . vee 617.1 12.7 633.8 12.2 667.1 11.7 669.7 10.4 707.9 94 
Magazines a er ee 512.7 10.5 492.5 95 514.9 9.0 573.7 8.9 663.1 8.5 
Direct mata Sseck co. sctee, 689.1 14.2 755.6 14.5 803.2 14.1 923.7 14.4 | 1,075.5 13.8 
Business papers........... 250.9 5.2 248.1 4.8 251.1 4.4 292.1 4.5 398.8 5.1 
Slutamenees 28Gb ote oe 132.1 2.7 131.0. 25 142.5 2.5 149.2 2.4 174.7 (ars 
Farm papers... ......s.c0s 20.4 4 20.5 A 21.2 4 25.7 4 30.8 0.4.50mm 
LBIOWISIONA) nls, coke ws toc usts iaikcs <6 63.0 1.2 185.0 3:3 373.6 5.8 688.7 8.8 
Miscellaneous. ............ 891.7 18.3 952.7 18.3 1,043.1 18.3 | 1,160.7 18.1 1,408.2 18.1 
nt) | Tae ee 4,863.6 {100.0 | 5,202.2 |100.0 | 5,691.3 | 100.0 | 6,426.1 | 100.0 | 7,803.2 | 100.0 


Number of Service Establishments and Places of Amusement, 1939 and 1948 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Kind of business 1939 1948 Kind of business 1939 1948 
PERSONAL SERVICES: Electrical repair shops............. 15,644 19,440 
BSMOUSNOPS: seins. cs ces cases eaisy 117,998 91,993 Jewelry, watch, clock repair........ 12,485 12,750 
Barber and beauty shops........... 4,199 2,591 Leather goods repair............... 2,168 560 
Baths and masseurs............... 1,600 1,305 Locksmiths and gunsmiths......... 2,252 1,518 
BGAUEE DAN OTS so caros were Hee eee 83,071 74,497 Musical instrument repair.......... 982 789 
Cleaning and dyeing plants......... 12,616 25,534 Radio repair 33%. .25, See 10,732 12,558 
Costume and dress suit rental... ... 417 510 Refrigerator repair................. 1,297 2,531 
Hlapensewite,.o. .-:vsehneds one. na. 384 Saw, knife and tool sharpening and 
Funeral service, crematories........ 18,196 18,675 fOPallia..csgeacte ote eeae 1,451 1,304 
Fur repair and storage............. 2,180 2,334 Sewing machine repair............. 355 488 
EASES TT ye oe gee 1,228 1,426 Stove repair. 4S . -F.cnoskn seen 365 207 
Laundries, all types................ 22,736 19,182 TVaxidermists 22.35 3 soy oocis ce eee 363 211 
Linen supply service............... 718 1,176 Tool 4epaitizcis cattansee saat 1,451 1,304 
Photographic studios............... 10,957 14,712 Typewriter repair..............00% 618 638 
Rug cleaning and repairing......... 1,012 1,517 Upholstery, furniture.............. 9,685 10,297 
Shoe repair shops................. 50,115 44,151 Wolding shops®,.3% > ., house cements 4,118 3,536 
Shoe shine parlors................ 7,968 2,962 OTHER SERVICES: 
Hotels sons cat asa aathaaeeina 27,987 29,650 
BUSINESS SERVICES: Tourist courts and camps........... 13,521 25,919 
Advertising agencies............... 1,628 3,279 
INMEMIONGONS 50 oe. sictoies,stale oreciee <8 ere 970 670 AMUSEMENT PLACES: 
Blueprinting and photostat......... 500 672 Amusement devices............... 1,093 1,604 
Coin-operated machine............. 1,554 1,302 Amusement parks....... pA 245 368 
Consumer credit reporting.......... 2,576 2,652 Bands, orchestras, entertainers. .... 550 2,026 
Detective agencies...............5. 280 603 Bathing beaches (not municipal). . . . 344 261 
Disinfecting, exterminating. ........ 952 1,393 Bicycle rentals... .........-.-+++-. 247 1M? 
Employment agencies.............. 1,424 2,231 Billiard and pool parlors........... 12,998 9,661 
Interior decorating................ 461 601 Boat and canoe rental: ....... ccc. e 1,382 1,587 
Mailing services............. seas 1,433 1,394 Bowling alleys. ..........-+.+-.++. eae ae 
News syndicates...............--. n.a. 77 Clubs, baseball..............++0+ 76 ay 
Outdoor advertising................ 649 798 Clubs, football. . -.......2++-++06 WP 
wane . Dance halls, studios, schools........ 2,191 1,074 
Photo finishing laboratories......... 1,201 1,703 Rand track tonaiat 36 112 
Public stenographers.............. 1,329 1,036 pitino amma CCM ‘ti - 
Sign painting shops................ 5,391 4,283 ae era : [etiam gobotsocmr coe as a 
Telephone answering service....... 1.4. 367 78s rae > MEL Soaoclpubanesoce oe aA0 709 
Window cleaning service..........- 823 1,260 ee ze eee uae Sige eungoe TISS000 ee ist 
Window display services........... 215 279 DOUNE SANeUeS ag: anges siecesien 
Skating GIMks;-1Ce\ a: tere ccaisiescrre 59 42 
REPAIR SERVICES: Skating rinks, roller............... 1,134 1,382 
Automotive repair services and Sports and athletic fields........... 188 211 
POET CIB) 13 See er ber neC eb on 78,881 95,544 Sports promoters, commercial oper- 
Automobile rentals................ 648 1,011 BLOUSE Pt ae Fe ae eae n.a 6,518 
Automobile storage, parking........ 11,095 8,533 Swimming pools (not municipal). ... 668 499 
Armature rewinding shops.......... 978 2,023 Theaters, motion pictures.......... 15,115 17,689 
Bicycle repair shops............... 1,601 1,283 Theaters and theatrical producers... 23 1,426 
PHACKSMNUSHOUS sire eee cess = = 16,797 8,249 NOTE: n.a.—not available 


; = 
Money in Circulation 
(in millions of dollars) 

Source; U.S, Treasury Department. ~ 


Federal 


Gold Silver Sub- United Federal reserve National 
certifi- Silver .certifi- sidiary Minor States reserve bank bank > 
Total* cates dollars cates silver coin notes notes notes notes ’ 4 
Se 4,746 935 44 387 284 115 262 1,693 4 653 H 
: eo Sees 5,721 266 28 361 257 113 269 3,061 126 920 y 
Bes: 6,447 88 38 1,078 341 144 282 4,169 38 269 ; 
eee 9,612 63 53 1,714 434 194 300 6,684 20 151 : 
MR Scotia's 17,421 57 84 1,649 610 236 322 13,747 584 132 1 
eS Seer 26,746 52 125 1,651 788 292 323 22,868 527 120 + 
‘Un oS ROR 28,297 48 148 2,061 876 331 320 23,999 406 106 
3c Sees 27,156 41 170 raves 965 361 321 22,760 274 86 
Joh One aoe 29,026 38 191 2,088 1,093 393 318 24,605 221 va 
29,870 36 210 2,136 1,160 417 321 25,338 182 70 \ 


-* Includes Treasury notes of 1890 and for 1932 gold coin. + As of May 31. 


Money and Interest Rates 
(Per cent per annum) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


a Open market rate in New York City Commercial loan rates 
Prime Prime 7 other 

commercial bankers’ Call loans, northern 11 southern 

paper, acceptances, renewal New York & eastern & western 
Year 4 to 6 months* 90 days* ratef City cities cities 
Becks sisiaa nc 5.85 5.03 7.61 5.76 5.82 5.93 
a 2.73 1.28 2.05 4.20 4.81 5.21 
0136 han aoe 1.73 63 1.16 3.43 4.46 5.04 
TAD MSS A, is 0 16 13 56 1.76 3.39 3.76 
BRIG Prclsia.c.ets sie 81 AA 1.00 1.69 2.75 3.26 
i ee 54 AA 1.00 1.97 2.55 3.19 
Ok 75 A4 1.00 1.99 2.51 2.73 
CW) SA 1.03 87 1.38 1.81 2.33 2.76 
BBQ ol e-cis.c leis « 1.48 1.12 1.63 2.37 2.71 3.10 
Us LR aaa 2.17 1.60 le 2.83 3.09 3.52 
BOG race, a0 2.52 1.88 3.06 3.47 3.68 4.04 
OY eae Pam 1.85 1.47 3.11 3.52 3.67 4.00 


* Prevailing rate. + New York Stock Exchange; average of daily quotations. ¢ First six months. 


Federal Reserve System, All Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 
(all money figures in millions of dollars) 


Source; Federal Reserve Board. 


1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1951 1953 1954} 
_CENLIBS Sites oat eee eee 21,996 23,870 12,175 15,321 22,775 49,561 57,762 57,205 
U. S. Gov't obligations............. 3,728 4,125 12,268 15,823 78,338 51,621 52,603 52,726 
Other security investments......... 5,160 6,864 5,541 5,982 6,070 11,065 12,057 12,671 
MotaedepositSt: i, ce ctiscsieds <<. 2 34,250 37,029 38,454 56,430 129,670 141,015 150,164 144,513 
Demand deposits................ 19,124 18,796 21,056 33,829 91,820 95,968 _ 99,780 94,702 
SHAMORCE POSITS, «2 s\<.clenis'eicie cis. « 0)s.< 10,557 13,012 10,041 12,178 24,210 30,623 35,213 36,384 
Ganitaliaccounts...... 0 cccds0e deen 4,678 6,593 5,145 5,698 7,589 10,218 11,316 11,638 
Muinber of banks........-c2.....-. 9,489 8,052 6,387 6,486 6,884 6,840 6,743 6,724 


| En | ae ES ane py Wa an Seno BSE Oe WE ae eee =e = = % 
* End of year. + As of May 26. t Includes interbank deposits, domestic and foreign, and U.S. Government and 
Postal Savings deposits. 


= toe $0 .2 we 


Functional Distribution of State 


Public Debt of the United States S 


i Employment and Payroll: Source: U.S. Treasury Department. = 3~— 
October, 1953 "i 
; Gross debt 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Amount iF 
\ June (in millions of Per capita — 
’ 30— dollars) (dollars) 
Employees | Pay roll _ é 
, (in (in TBI a cetera since deren $ 83 $ 15.87 
Function thousands) | millions) ISGD ce otis s'otesteten’s Gales 65 2.06 
SS a Se ea ee ee ee ecocanee 2,678 75.01 
Total all functions................ 4,663 $1,220.5 LQDD tite tance ow cae 1,263 16.60 
Education, total........./...... 1,949 552.0 1915 ee sens sae s este 1,191 11.85 
Pubir scnpnis, Soo. ooo 5.6500. 1,634 478.5 CPL Sar ek 55 5 Sena 24,299 228.23 
Institutions of higher learning 293 67.5 19295... caceeebte arate 16,931 139.04 
Cit eee ges Sa 21 5.8 UF eae, Se SBOE? 19,487 156.10 
BOIWEVS. ct woes okie bine: 463 112.1 O39. 55 ascameeisirsoeels Gre 28,701 225.55 
Public: welfare, vundewsieis ov 5s : 95 23.2 198 TA ates olen oat, Soak 36,425 282.75 
: Dee 2 ee es 71 18.2 U9SO 2 ahs aiden wivsttetace 40,440 308:98 | ‘Ge 
. BOSD ASHE anole sis a «nie» acces 391 84.4 MOUS ia stats siarsiniandeietonels 136,696 999:83) ram 
POUCG eet on sick ioisoanict © nee se 248 73.5 MOND ool acalc vsiareieiniers aiiacors 258,682 1,848.60 
Local fire protection............ 178 38.9 HONG EP icecect emcees 269,422 1,905.42 9° 
: Natural resources.............. 115 274 BOAT iran ceidateiobialsslake 258,286 1,792.05 —- am 
BAWIATIONe ea eee. ce lanes on 109 29.0 1048 aint etn svete at 252,292 1,720.71 
Local parks and recreation...... 64 14.9 DOS tee cein coytarerscorea ee ae 257,357 1,696.75 
Housing and community redevel- LOSING. oe eae s thier. 255,222 1,653.42 
SOTLCH het ee Re eee 25 7.3 OBL sees nee ae aes 259,105 1,650.55 
Employment security........... 40 12.4 SE Ee aa a eR > oie 266,071 1,666.11 
State liquor stores............. 14 3.7 1954 Estick a5 ince ae 269,800 1,666.05 
Local utilities, total............. 232 J24 EIEY hi bhatak Sana car 273,100 1,670.33 
UNG! xe ats se a Aa ae 668 151.5 
* Figures for 1800 are as of Jan. 1. 
New Construction Activity, by Type 
(in millions of dollars) 3y 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce and U. 8. Department of Labor. , 
Activity 1929 1933 1940 1945 1949 1952 1953 ; 
Total new construction activity..................-.0-05: 10,793 2,879 8,682 5,633 22,789 33,008 35,256) 
New private construction activity. ...................0-- 8,307 1,231 5,504 3,235 16,384 22,107 23,877; 
Reasigenssal CHONTATIN ) ocr Secs, shore cnin’oierelarc od s)a,3 oie cusxe 3,625 470 2,985 1,100 8,267 11,100 11,930. 
Now dwelling units... (252... .22c los cdecessesute - = 3,040 290 2,560 720. 7,257 9,870): s10;555% 
Additions and alterations....................0e-05- 340 145 335 340 825 1,045 — 1,108 
MDHHUESCKEPDIND: itera ace cites cei vie clolde tis siatelas 245 35 90 40 185 185 267 
Nonresidential building, except farm and public utility .. 2,694 406 1,025 1,020 3,228 5,014 5,680 
WRU Gee, RSs tO saRos See Senge acon eer caer 949 176 442 642 972 2,320 2,229 
GUTIMel Clava cer nceectns made tances cane acleaise id 1,135 130 348 203. ~=—-1,027 1,137. 1,791 
OBEY gee ee Pn ot acetate ae namics ei cab eee 610 100 235 175 .-1,229-—- 1,557 4, 6m 
REN DMCHEINLY 2 -¥.-= Sets cycrd/ccfeaslo cainercie cis aisialevela'a ooo se sue: 1,578 261 771 827 3,323 4,003 4,146 
RAN KOAG Mee ote neste ce cer ecciesGavee aia cise eehsioaie= 510 94 167 264 352 438 442 
Telephone and telegraph. ..............00eeeeeeees 354 45 122 117 533 570 615 
Otherpablic wtility 2 sce ee wackt cases seus en oes 714 115 482 446 2,438 2,995 3,359 
Atm CONSCIUCHION Ae serse tse cmecteeieeiates « <crccn' sine. oh 307 49 240 267 1,488 = «1,905 1,731 
e AtotlGne privates Acicserces 1. eersa aoe ows aaa ere BOE: 103 45 33 21 78 85 120 
New public construction activity. .............-..200005- 2,486 1,648 3,628 2,398 6,405 10,901 11,379 
Rogaenitidl Wee. so Pale en eee selec soles euler? a8 ee 200 80 359 654 556 
Nanresidentian DUNCAN: cic: stei.a:s os/)e o oro'oje[a/s. ee 2 aay 659 230 615 937. 2,068 4,136 Aj352 
MGUISET Aste eee eter cinicis cis itis efuvel niet aiaraie sae seis eA, 2 164 755 177 1,684 1,771 
PducatiOndls.. Gs fe sanihaccsiss Sete s cemade ends oder 389 52 156 59 934 1,619 1,728 
Hospital and ihstitutional 2 cece se sicsic'e vies vis seine 101 49 54 85 477 473 353 
(terpenes cisternae a iaiatalale ee) eteiors nizseteeinse meine 169 127 241 38 480 360 500 
WU itan yam NAV Al dteievctctelateie'siel« ole/s 0's aie <in ole eveln elp'= sinieini 19 36 385 690 137 1,388 1,307 
High WAV ime terra caremiterstere Heine Se'etisisoeisionsie oo ne,- 1,266 847 ~—-:1,302 398. - 2,131 - 2,820: —— 3)168 
OW EISAR WalChitte vitae acics otccrele'a tne eicleleeje ice Mlacwiernee 253 95 338 97 619 790 861 
Conservation and development. ...........-.+.-.------ 115 359 528 130 793 854 830 
PATROL NOR arte tee ete Se Thee scatciasa’s wi laie'a's Ci shereih ac 23 16 260 66 298 308 259 


eae are es ea eee 
1 Warehouses, office and loft buildings; stores, restaurants and garages. 2 Miscellaneous public service 
enterprises and all Federal not included elsewhere. 


Number of Nonfarm Houses Built* 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Bureau of Economic Research. 


: Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 


j 

 : 

Fiscal year ending 1939 1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 1954 
on 


Total internal revenue collections 5,162 22,369 43,800 40,672 39,108 41,865 40,463 38,957 50,446 69,687 69,920 
Corporation income and excess 


LON ISitere Arye site cco oes oes 1,156 9,669 16,028 12,553 9,676 10,174 11,554 10,854 14,388 21,595 21,546 
Total individual income tax and 
unemployment taxes........ 1,769 4,448 20,813 20,405 21,367 23,379 20,528 19,798 26,625 37,255 37,921 
_ Individual income and old-age 
INSUTANCO« svaise sisitaieve cs 1,559 4,158 20,342 19,942 20,802 22,611 19,739 19,027 25,808 36,354 26,086 
‘Unemployment insurance...... 101 156 186 179 186 209 226 223 237 271 284 
Railroad retirement........... 109 211 285 284 380 560 563 548 580 629 605 
Total miscellaneous internal rev- 
AS eA eras 5 elven wines we 2,237 4,571 6960 7,713 8,064 8311 8382 8305 9,433 10,837 10,452 
Capital stock tax............. 127 329 372 352 2 2 6 Q) (©) @) @) 
Estate and gift taxes.......... 361 447 643 677 779 899 797 706 730 891 935 
Alcoholic beverage taxes...... 588" 1,423 «2,310 ~ 2,526, 2,475 2.255 2.211. “22195 2547 (2 7ebeeeeee 
MOHACCG taKOS: «0.05 cece 0s 580 924 932 1,166 1,238 1,300 1,322 1,328 1,380 1,655) 1.580 
EEAIMIDILAXOS Sy. 5. cis sre wisletae cee 41 45 66 88 80 79 73 85 93 90 90 
Manufacturers’ and retailers’ ex- 
ISGULARGS ores, erstesis,acessreit.ace 397 670° 1,207" 1,415. 1,940 219 2221 ° 2,245 2841" 3359 Rea 27 
Miscellaneous taxes............ 144 732 1,430 . 1,490 1,551 1,656 1,753 1,721 1,843 2,061) (3,937 


1Lessthan1. 2? Repealed for years after June 30, 1945. Beginning with July, 1950, included under ‘‘Miscellaneous.”” 


TREASURY CASH INCOME Monthly Average Railroad Carloadings 
: AND OUTGO (in thousands of cars) 

Sawed Source: Association of American Railroads. 

yoo Year Total Year Total © 
1920! Soeies ages aes 3,760 1945 Raise ace nae 3,492 
192582 Senmdacwie cet 4,269 L946 Oks catecemireeeree 3,445 
1929 oe ncarees esas 4,402 1947 '.... <<a ne eten 3,708 
1982.c.fvevisniselsex ets 2,348 1948 .,..< dejerteeeies 3,643 
1939 5c.) sateen cote 2,826 1949.0. 5y eon 2,992 
T9AO, Stee ors, cretelate eters 3,030 1950 eyreuren eects 3,242 
1941...3, Saletan eae 3,524.7 91951 cn cna 3,437 
N9A2 ns aotearoa 3,564 1952:. <\5, eee 3,165 
1943 cia eee CAL) ie AE iene on 5 Abie 3,192 
1994 oF sok eee 3,617 1954 © veto eee 2,726 


FISCAL YEAR 


* Estimated 


* First 5 months, 
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Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week 
in Manufacturing Industries 
Source; U.S. Department of Labor. 


. 1947 1949 1951 1952 1953 19542 
aes Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours|Earn- Hours |Harn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours 
gh Industry ings worked| ings worked] ings worked] ings worked} ings worked] ings worked 

All manufacturing!.............. $54.14 40.1 | $54.92 39.2 | $64.71 40.7 | $67.97 40.7 | $71.69 40.5 | $70.78 39.4 
PrADIO}GOGdS..\,..:2.5+3-..+-% 57.11 40.5 | 58.03 39.5 | 69.47 41.6 | 73.46 41.5] 77.23 41.3] 76.10 40.0 
_ Primary metal industries. ..... 61.03 40.1 | 60.78 38.3 | 75.12 41.5 | 77.33 40.7 | 84.25 40.9 | 79.51 38.5 
-. Iron and steel foundries..... 58.45 40.7 | 55.09 37.2 | 71.66 42.4] 72.22 40.8 | 76.33 40.6 | 73.15 38.6 
Nonferrous foundries....... 59.96 40.0! 60.92 39.0 | 73.74 41.9 | 77.79 41.6 | 80.97 41.1 | 79.40 39.7 
| Fabricated metal products. ... . 56.68 40.6 | 57.82 39.6 | 68.81 41.7 | 72.38 41.6 | 77.15 41.7 | 76.15 40.4 
BMH ANG tOOIS faded sees Cone 56.07 40.9 | 54.54 38.6} 69.70 42.5 | 69.38 41.3 | 74.70 41.5 | 73.04 39.8 

CHICK Cee 54.26 40.4 | 56.28 39.3 | 66.49 41.3 | 70.69 41.1 | 75.89 41.7 | 75.52 40.3 

Structural metal products...} 58.17 41.2 | 59.90 40.5] 71.49 42.3 | 74.87 42.3 | 80.75 425} 79.34 414 
Electrical machinery.......... 55.66 40.1 | 56.96 39.5 | 64.84 41.3} 68.80 41.2 | 71.81 40.8 | 71.20 39.5 
Machinery, except electrical...| 60.52 41.2 | 60.44 39.5] 76.38 43.4 | 79.79 42.9} 82.91 42.3] 82.05 41.0 
Transportation equipment ....| 61.58 39.0 | 64.95 39.2 | 75.67 40.9 | 81.14 41.4 | 85.28 41.2 | 85.03 40.3 
Automobiles............... 61.86 38.4] 65.97 389] 75.45 39.5 | 8282 406 | 87.95 41.1] 87.13 401 
Lumber and wood products....} 51.38 41.5 | 51.72 40.6 | 5998 40.8 | 63.86 41.2 | 65.93 40.7 | 64.23 39.9 
Furniture & fixtures.......... 48.99 41.1 | 49.48 40.1 | 57.27 41.2 | 61.01 41.5 | 63.14 41.0] 61.91 39.8 
Stone, clay and glass......... 53.46 40.9 | 54.45 39.8] 63.91 41.5 | 66.33 41.2 | 70.35 40.9 | 70.21 40.2 
Nondurable goods.............. 50.61 39.6 | 51.41 38.8] 58.46 39.5 | 60.98 39.6 | 63.60 39.5 | 63.57 38.5 
_ Textile—mill products........ 45.59 39.2 | 44.83 37.7 | 51.60 38.8 | 53.18 39.1 | 5357 39.1 | 51.23 37.6 


Cotton, silk, synthetic fibers.) 44.36 39.4 | 42.89 37.2 50.70 39.3 49.79 38.6 51.09 39.3 | 48.12 37.5 
Woolen and worsted goods..| 52.45 40.1 51.19 38.9 57.87 39.1 62.56 40.1 61.93 39.7 59.40 38.7 
_ Apparel and other finished 


LCRUTEES cane Sa cone eae 42.79 36.2 | 41.89 35.8 | 46.31 35.9 | 47.58 36.6 | 48.41 36.4 | 48.06 35.3 
ELLOS Cayce Oe ete eae 41.66 37.2 | 41.61 36.6 | 46.86 36.9 | 50.69 384 | 51.65 37.7 | 51.46 37.2 
carl. |S ae 51.87 42.0 | 53.58 41.5 | 59.92 41.9 | 63.23 41.6 | 66.33 41.2 | 67.94 40.5 
» COELGU)S San ets Oo REM Oe es 36.50 38.1 | 37.25 37.1 | 43.51 38.5 | 44.93 38.4 | 47.37 38.2 | 47.14 36.1 
OUST eos OOo ee eee 55.25 42.8 | 55.96 41.7 | 65.51 43.1 | 68.91 42.8 | 72.67 43.0 | 72.13 41.9 
Printing and publishing........!] 66.73 39.3 | 70.28 38.7 | 77.21 38.8 | 81.48 388] 85.58 389] 86.23 38.3 
VET AIS es. 2.5 heen eg eve ses» 56.23 41.5 | 58.63 41.0} 67.81 41.6 | 70.45 41.2 | 75.58 41.3 | 76.96 41.1 
Petroleum and coal............. 69.23 40.7 | 72.36 40.4 | 80.98 40.9 | 84.85 40.6 | 90.17 40.8 | 90.99 40.3 
SREIDEC rc ciciscis. (iets scueea es 56.78 39.0 | 57.79 38.3 | 68.61 40.6 | 74.48 40.7 | 77.78 40.3 | 74.93 38.7 


1 Average weekly earnings in 1919 = $23.29, 1929 = $26.40, 1932 = $17.86, 1939 = $24.23. Average hours worked 
per week in 1914 = 51.0, 1919 = 47.8, 1929 = 45.7, 1932 = 38.2, 1939 = 37.7. 2 Average of first four months. 


Employment and Unemployment (in millions of persons) 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Activity 1941 1943 1945 1948 1949 1950 1952 1953 19541 
Total employment WE eet ear aca at tae 50.4 54.5 52.8 59.4 58.7 60.0 61.3 61.9 60.6 
Non-agricultural employment.................. 41.3 45.4 44.2 51.4 50.7 52.5 54.5 55.4 54.4 


BEML UST sttassyut aly mole =e = ein infoie sister apes 4/4 13.0 17.4 15.2 15.3 14.2 14.9 16.3 17.3 16.1 
DTADIB} ROOMS. sn oes cies tice ss ee ae ce ak Ben 6.5 6.3 8.3 7.5 8.0 9:3 10.1 9.3 
Nondurable MOOUS Srniaten ict kiviacccrnaele vane soe 10.9 8.9 7.0 6.7 6.9 7.0 ify? 6.8 

INI MME rei Or): $2 Saks stsie, a/avcistaoernicn <) 3 8 1.0 4S] 9 9 8 8 
1 Sc SERS Aa ee es 1.8 1.6 1 2.2 222. 2.3 2.6 2.6 Dee 

ransportation and public utilities........... SW 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.0 
BCG O ate ttalcia tei lec chee cleats voip diane 7.6 iS isl 9.5 9.4 9.5 10.3 10.5 10.4 
MRT Ror roar ts sis ous nated Tees Sos 5.7 5.9 7.0 6.9 7.0 1) 7.7 7.6 


; WMD IFES AMD MEME terciaps eats Soe lass csaie walrcled = és 1.6 1.8 2.5 20 2.5 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Finance (boo. BiG OO Aen ee ee 1.5 1.4 1.4 17 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.0 24 
CLVIGO ety Meio ei cc etait wiece cee bass 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 5.4 5.5 BG 
Government 


Pre ose eicidewthack 46 6.0 6.0 5.6 5.8 5.9 6.6 6.6 6.7 
Other, self-employed, domestic.............. | 3.4 4.2 sk 76 8.4 6.2 5.9 6.3 


Agricultural employment...................... 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.0 8.0 75 6.8 6.5 6.2 


Unemployment Fe earicisietenc saves. «sie ok Libs 1.1 1a 2.0 3.4 Soll ey 1.5 3.4 
BD ICOWOTKSHE Seem tees of is tk 1.9 @) 


sone ee 559 55.5 539 614 621 631 630 634 641 
eee 15 T2897!" 913 rs eens ame) 3 3 
Pe iaomicne Seek... 574 644 652 627 636 646 664 ea ae 


1 Average of first 5 months not adjusted for seasonal variation. 2 Negligible. 


3 Data not available. 


Link 


Age of Persons in the Labor Force Employment by Major Occupation 


(in thousands) : Group, April 1954 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Source: U.S. Bureau of Census. : 
ae é Major occupation group Number — 
Tes) Ys Nene 6. Malas 95 anal Secnmnnab tunica art kiprod maphors0G ea 
HW... 2619 7 1396 11 2m8 6 172° 9  Ceresland kindred woes ee 
20 to 24.... 5,035 12 2,688 21 3,033 7 2,410 12 Sales WOrKers, Joe eaten sake are i 


25 to 44....18,817 47 6,107 47 21,313 48 9,028 45 Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers........... 


45 to 64.... 11,954 29 2550 19 14,793 33 6,143 31 Operatives and kindred workers..................- 
Private household workers...............¢se000008 


Over 65.... 1859 5 275 2 2,540 6 651 3 Service workers, except private householdle 


Total. 40,284 100 13,015 100 44,472 100 19,954 100 Farm laborers and foremen...............c0seueee 
a ee ee ee ee Laborers, except farm and mine..................- 
* Week of March 24. + Week of May 2. Total omployed s.s3 vs. ss ves cadeckuties aaa 


Billion-Dollar Companies 
(Assets in millions of dollars as of December 31, 1953) 
Source: Business Week. 5A 


Company Assets Company Assets 
Bell Telephone System ........... $11,973 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ........ 1,620 — 
meandard Ob Co—(N.-J.) aade<s oso 5,372 Standard Oil Co. (Cal.)..2.,.25.%. 153525 
General Motors Corp. ............ 4,405 Consolidated Edison Co. (N. Y.) .. 1,509 
tamer UCCL COLDS: Neveic en pivieis c's ns a 3,247 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry... 1,499 
Pemnsyl varia at. Re ois Gn. ace. oe 2,505 Sears, Roebuck & Co. ose. 1,388 
Sacony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......... 2154 Union Pacitic: R. Ri ape 1,346 
Standard Oil Co: (Ind.)9e.....56.%- 2,036 Baltimore & Ohio R. BR. 2.0... 4 1,309 
New-York Central R. R. .......... 1,992 Westinghouse Electric Corp. +347 ae 1,265, 
Southern Pacific System .......... 1,982 Union Carbide & Carbon Co. ...... 1,191 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ... ne Humble Oil'Co.!.4..-. eee 1,186 
Bethlehem Steel Corp............_ 1783 - Commonwealth Edison Co. ....... 1,167 
Exist Miva tea eee 1,766 Sinclair Oll:\Co: ic... Foe seater 1,141 
Bord Motor Con... es. ioee eee 1,757 Cities: Service! CO dni i aasege etter 1,103 
CeTICral MIleCtric CO. «6 <vaavyaqeaes sss 1,697 Phillips Petroleum Co. ........... A,039 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmanufacturing Industries 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


1947 1949 1951 1953 1954* 
Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours 
Industry ings worked| ings worked| ings worked| ings worked] ings worked 


Anthracite mining.................. $62.77 37.7 | $56.78 30.2 | $66.66 30.3 | $72.91 29.4 | $68.49 27.5 


ituminous coal mining............. 66.59 40.7 63.28 32.6 77.79 35.2 85.31 34.4 76.39 30.9 
aeantaios mining. be 35 5 Aen aMetrEe 54.63 41.8 61.55 40.9 74.56 43.6 88.54 43.4 85.28 41.4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining....) 50.54 45.0 56.38 43.3 67.05 45.0 71.10 45.0 73.37 42.5 
UCLEIN 0h ee ce ree = Goterend 44.77 374 51.78 38.5 58:26... 39:1 65.02 38.7 65.81 38.1 
USES omen seen eer 53.56 44.6 62.85 44.7 68.24 44.6 74.23 41.7 74.00 41.4 
Gas and electric utilities............ 56.69 41.9 63.99 41.5 72.49 41.9 80.51 41.5 81.12 41.1 
Street railways and busses.......... 57.14 46.8 64.61 44.9 72.23 46.3 FAL Ada 77.58 43.5 
Wholesale trade.............-.-..-- 51.99 41.0 57.55 40.7 64.31 40.7 71.69 40.5 72.81 40.2 . 
RetaltLade 1.6, oe secre de facia: #5 40.66 40.3 45.93 40.4 50.65 40.2 55.02 39.3 55.87 39.1 
Hotels (year-round)..............-- 29.36 45.2 32.84 44.2 35.42 43.2 38.40 A22 39.77 42.0. 
ATT See yee eee oe Reena 32.71 42.6 34.98 41.5 S78. SAL 39.69 40.5 39.90 39.9 
Dyeing and cleaning..............-- 38.30 41.9 40.71 41.2 43.99 41.5 45.71 40.1 46.82 39.5 
Private building construction........ 63.13 37.6 70.95 36.7 | 81.47 37.2 91.76 37.0 92.20 35.7 


* First 4 months average. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 
Percentage of Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. I _ 
total strikes Strikes Workers Man-days — 


Why Strikes? 


i idle: Fg 

f 1948 1949 1950 1953 Prer eie Nunber gal 

ROUTS Hess cee eae 50.8 46.6 52.8 55.5 Year Number (thousands) (thousands) 

rganization, wages and 18852 i eecnda _ 695 258 n.a. 4 q 

Ole ty RG 4.0 1800 Snrecioctcicg 1,897 373 n.a. ; 

Meters. > 7 Dk cin St SF eet 1,255 407 a ae we | 
aeandnpeded 13.460 15.7) (13:4 ge LOTR ogg ee see 1,839 568 na. 

ognition Rican cisleee ashe eas 22a 10:8 9.9 7.1 1SO5 EA cee ane 2,186 302 Ma 

ere cueing voi, ~ neem? EE na 
k sition in RO aae eee ee A aa) 4s =i 1920". tae 3,411 1'463 mis 
Closed or union shop........ Le 22 1.8 17 1925-1 ee 1,301 428 n.a. 
Biscrimination.. «....2..+..- ioe os 8 8 UR CENA ae 921 289 5,352 
( 7 4 4 9 193022. Sec cee 637 183 3,317 
ey ane Sipe AG eae it 7 _ : 1532 MR eke 841 324 ° 10,502 
Oth working conditions....... 235 e 25:0 i220 neice 1995 oe See 1,695 1,168 16,872 
Jo security Pelspase cae ge ve ae 10.0 126 12.2 9:9 1935.8. Sens 2,014 1,117 15,456 
Shop conditions and policies... 9.7 9.7 7.8 10.6 1939........... 2,613 1,171 17,812 
we 1943 he covet ek 3,752 1,981 13,501 
Work NG Adie: aiaebe siete a cit ors 1.3 2.1 hs 1.5 1045 oe ee 4.750 3,470 38,025 
BOT G eeteaiis.0.«Ga's siete aloora 0 5 6 an Soaps 1046. eyed eee 4,985 4,600 116,000 
Interunion or intraunion matters 38 58 5.3 5.4 its 5 egos a8 a pe res 
By mibathy See Nero s a AG Sig LE OES ee 41343 2410 38°00 
: Union rivalry or factionalism.. = 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.0 TObP ere Ee 4,737 2,220 22.900 
Jurisdiction Pi ialacstelaietausie' e's 0°<'5;6 1.0 2.6 2.5 Sal 1962 FM ee 5,117 3,540 59,100 
i ae 3 J eal  J9SSG. Fe to . _ 5,091 2,400 28,300 

Pree econ es 110 Wee mer: fn Ss ey @ Tb REG RODS: 
All ISSHOS rrcatgesteeais oot esis cc « 100.0 100.0 100.0 22 


- 1Less than one-tenth of 1%. 
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Industrial Production Indexes 
for Western Europe 
Source: United Nations. 


= 


- Termination of Strikes in 1953 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. (1948 = 100) 
Workers 
Strikes Men vciend Country 1949 1950 1952 1953 

‘ (per cent (per cent 5 
sf fee fe ; Asti ditecosieerisee 133 157 181 
— ; Methods of termination of total) of total) Belgium ne, eae. 100 102 114 
— Denimat ico oe.cmtiee 106 119 117 
__ Agreement of parties reached: PRAN CO} Ate ee cedar 110 111 131 
BMMMSITOCIY Gores eis d.ccdneves os 47.8 411 Germany (Fed. Rep.).| 144 182 231 
< ; 4 . GheeGe fu. sure te eens 119 151 171 
Assisted by non-gov't agencies & ireland. ens sages: 1137 |" 129 Wasa 
: * TIGERS oa Beonadon sdnomneee 5 ef llaly Skechers 110 127 147 
= Assisted by government agencies..| 34.0 45.2 Luxemburg......... 96 101 119 
__ Terminated without formal settlement 14.5 12.2 Netherlands......... 112 123 130 
aa aa ie Norway............. 106 124 135 
3 ployers discontinued business. ... x) ait Sweden cme 104 108 111 
Not reported 2.3 Jf United Kingdom 106 114 114 


Women Workers (in thousands) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the f 
Note: Data prior to 1940 refers to gainful workers, not strictly comparable with current figures. 


Female Total Female workers Female Total Female 
workers 

oh workers workers _as % of total workers workers as % of total _ 

Recs Soha sind 5,114 28,283 18.1 ASG Sec oe ah cee 17583 61,442 28.6 MS 
CO Ae eRe eas 7,789 37.271 20.9 We eee: 18,657 63,099 29.6 hae 
‘ae Seca 8,430 41.236 20.4 IEE Pet yo 18,515 61,005 30.3. ateg 
T9308 Ae sesso 10,679 48,595 22.0 1S52bre eee ten 18,902 61,293 30.8 a= 
LT ag ie ee 14,160 55,640 25.4 NOS a eran aen tin 19,017 61,894 30.7 sft x 
iL eee eee ne 19,030 53,860 35.3 ASSE ES Seite Be 18,619 60,468 30.8 Mes 
* Average Feb.—May, Jan. unavailable. iM = 
925 
A 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 

(Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees) x 
ee eee eee 
1929* | 1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1941 | 1943 | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1953 | 1954* 


ARCOSSION MGR < oitce 5% ccs ss. » 5.7 3.3 5.4 3.6 5.4 7.5 6.3 G5) 4.4 44 | 3.9 | 26 

Separation rate.................. 6.3 4.3 3.8 4.4 3.9 das 8.3 4.3 3.5 4.4 4.2 3.8.47 
Discharges................-. Boe ad 2 te 2a, 3 | =.6> (eee fo 2 esas eee 
Layoffs ee eee ns 2.1 35. ZF 3.0 1.3 6 2.3 2.4 11 1.2 1.3 2.4 ' 
LTT Stet yk Se aera 3.4 i j 3 BS) 2.0 52 5.1 £5 1.9 24 2.3 1.0 | 
Miscellaneoust.............. = aa = <a 4 A.) 3 Jl 2 #3) 3 2G 


* Average for 7 months, June-December. f First 6 months’ average, preliminary. 

t Includes separations caused by death, permanent disability, retirement on pension, and extended leave. Begin- 
ning Ec peeaiber 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included. Prior to January 1940, miscellaneous 
separations were combined with data for quits. 
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U.S. Trade Agreements 
Source: U.S. Tariff Commission. 


Country Signed Effective Country Signed _ Effective » ~ 
IAYGGRURA. fo Se Se.ccccs:- Oct-14-1541 Now 15. ISSt Ni iteland:.. c2o2.. cece ae Aug. 27,1943 | Nov, 19, 1943 } 
PRUSUAMLA Soci 's 0 6 0in's'n-cteie Nov. 1353947.) Janes 151948) PO ndia.s.)....< ecm s acct June 8,1948 | July 9, 1948 © 
PAUSED dart airercistere c's seco a=) Sept. 19,1951 | Oct. 19, 1951 || Indonesia...........:.. Oct. 30,1947 | Mar. 11, 1948 
Belgium......... relate ¢ Octet 9ad bates at) 1948 SIONS. ccc cack vis sees April 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Brazilian’. rons cee fers 2<)5 June 30,1948 |} July 31, 1948 |) Italy................... April 30,1950 | May 30, 1950 
BUT Breas 05 cece June 29,1948 | July 30,1948 || Lebanon................ Terminated? — |) \atc.sseaeeens 
GARAGE eet Here cfarsio.0 be 2c Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 || Liberia.......... aie en Terminated | .....-....405 
COVIDN etiae sec esis ws June 29, 1948 } July 30,1948 |] Luxemburg............. Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
CHHO Seca oc ocecs sh ciees Feb. 14,1949 | Mar. 16, 1949 |} Mexico................. Terminated °"]. ....3. seeps 
(EE 3S eee MOrninated leek eee es Netherlands............ Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Golombianes asc <..'2--s,0'- Terminated ss op 1.5 adseiectenesr New Zealand............ June 30,1948 | July 31, 1948 
GOSLARRIOA: < cicrate ier re'd «- Terminated) <0 cw caste, oun Nicaragua s7.%...5,.+.020. April 28,1950 | May 28, 1950 
CNET). Sara! BARE Ceres Dec. 17,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 || Norway................ June 10,1948 | July 11, 1948 
Czechoslovakia........... Sdspentled = a]? sao. aeons so Pakistan 2078 fics ccms ect June 30,1948 | July 31, 1948 
DORIS eo cic sc civ's ais Seis April 28,1950 | May 28, 1950 |} Paraguay............... Sept. 12,1946 | April 9, 1947 
Dominican Republic....... April 19, 1950 | May 19,1950 |} Peru....;............-- Sept. 7,1951 | Oct. 8, 1951 
FedadGhre foc siede os ccds Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 || Southern Rhodesia...... June 11,1948 | July 12, 1948 
El Salvadorec 22. 26's...55.- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 |} Sweden................ Mar. 31,1950 } April 30, 1950 
Finlantliven v0 /e cls sws se Aprit 25,1950 | May 25, 1950 |] Switzerland............. Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
REANCE se sag cists v's - cis Nov. 13,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 || Syria.................. Texminated.~ |} .3...<eeneeie 
Germany (Fed. Rep.)......| Sept. 1,1951 | Oct. 1, 1951 |} Turkey................. Sept. 17,1951 | Oct. 17, 1951 
Greete ae cesct hia as Feb. 7, 1950 | Mar. 9, 1950 || Union of South Africa....} May 14,1948 | June 14, 1948 
Guatemala...........-... April 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 |} United Kingdom......... Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Haiti..... Rrstetots Rk aiAierel asi Oct. 10,1949 | Jan. 1, 1950 || Uruguay................ Nov. 16,1953 | Dec. 16, 1953 
HGndutassten ass tele css cs Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 || Venezuela.............. Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1935 
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Total Exports, General Imports of Merchandise, by Countries 
(Value in millions of dollars) Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


} Exports, including re-exports i 
Gabdpeitaitd naankey Po} General imports 
: . 1949 1950 1953 1949 1950 1953 
: | Ka | | 
| HOTA pee Sins oe tu cies oxicacd 11,521.1 9,642.9 11,632.2 6,622.2 8,852.2 10,873.7 ie 
y 
North America: Northern.............. 1,919.6 1,995.8 2,995.3 1,552.4 1,961.6 “a 
raters ere ESS ooo... 1,307.3 1,418.6 1,576.0 941.3 1,139.0 ton 
SQUERCAMOUCA. 0. cc. cbake sec cod an ane 1,497.8 1,347.7 1,519.5 1,501.3 1,962.9 2377.1 
Europe? - oe. keene eee c eee ee 4,044.9 2,952.4 2,868.0 980.7 1,448.9 2,334.6 Fe 
Asia?. . Sate Soa eee 1,987.8 1,445.9 1,996.7 1,183.8 1,638.1 1,624.8 
Oceania Sees ees ctastat sateen nesmetaie 173.3 133.2 173.3 125.4 208.1 201:8 
CMTE IO.) oe Sa ae 5 eee ee §90.5 349.4 503.3 337.5 493.6 594.0 / A 
canORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA ; Be 
BAU RS ote rests Mideick ous «ween 1,919.3 1,995.5 2,995.1 1,551.0 1,960.5 
20 American RONUBWOS ice. ca = ee. 2,629.6 2,626.7 2,918.3 2,301.0 2,909.8 aee 
MORES reeset. onto ees es ew ce 453.7 512.0 644.4 243.5 315.4 355.1 
Central: Amotica. <5... secs. eciseecus 256.9 254.5 264.5 139.0 178.7 235.1 
Cuba.. sendeeeepecceeeseeeeeseeeees 374.5 456.2 426.6 387.5 406.4 431.0 
Solaimblad: soeeues ~ dp asesncdecceses 167.5 229.1 285.1 241.5 313.2 465.5 
Meneziela- 27s « 3s Sx'cnes osc. ce ead 502.1 392.3 512.9 278.1 323.6 440.6 
Peru = A Bs Ee ee Se 81.8 71.0 118.8 40.2 48.8 87.4 
Chile... 2.0... sees se eee ee nee eee 138.4 70.2 98.0 152.5 159.7 242.4 
kari Pe aac Sate a oes ocateinte 364.5 343.1 296.0 551.8 715.3 768.4 
RINAIAY 22 corre, or ete ode ase 33.3 39.4 24.5 54.0 106.1 525 
PRERONUNG eho oS eaptey snd eens 123.6 142.0 104.1 97.5 206.1 182.0 
Netherlands Antilles.................. 74.7 69.1 81.7 111.4 157.8 157.3 
EUROPE 
Pe LOSOEEG CoUumieS!. «Woes. 30055 25 oss 3,885.3 2,817.2 2,863.4 842.3 1,260.4 2,295.1 
Belgium and Luxemburg............ 301.5 265.9 297.4 94.2 139.8 236.0 
PEMMCO ES OF. itm vere wine w SSE 464.2 334.4 339.1 61.5 131.7 186.5 - 
West Gormany:2 <5. dvsiacses.ceadees 816.9 439.4 355.7 45.5 104.2 276.6 
CT Se aig 5 ae Se Oe 450.7 340.0 282.7 70.9 108.5 158.5 
BLO OnaNdSsose coach &, ve aie o.0:0's cleats 271.4 224.6 257.8 59.3 84.6 192.3 
SWEUON dite oe iene sic alessio celeste 80.7 97.0 102.2 54.4 71.3 107.8 
SWHZOMARGS 120 =H aiclele(saisisiclsielee'sip.eie's 137.9 128.0 134.4 93.1 109.7 161.4 
United Kingdom..................5 668.7 511.2 589.3 227.6 334.8 545.6 
PRUSKOV cate Por oec c.f cidrlesc'ss« viewieine 82.8 59.1 80.2 55.7 61.5 82.1 
SEU TCIE Gt). ee RB ern Raa eA eG 61.8 26.7 1.8 67.4 80.6 36.3 
Other Europe: 
Bil ANG nents, cca. site cess ness 26.0 20.7 22.3 27.4 34.9 42.4 
SOOM een atk caters oiaes sartetene 49.2 43.6 70.4 24.3 50.3 62.7 
WiNDOSlavidse tere csninees ose cases 19.6 39.9 108.7 14.9 18.7 32.4 
OTHER CONTINENTS 
Western) ASint.- 0 Fl ha. scares ase 337.5 218.1 268.3 114.5 152.2 204.1 
BARA er rsa hoa wise bieivia Sagas 77.0 33.2 21.4 16.4 23.6 25.4 
Israel and Palestine................ 76.7 91.6 77.2 6.0 8.0 12.2 
Saab A rabid $30). j2'-t sialslo'e'v'c 2je1e ajeise 81.5 32.1 76.4 19.9 24.4 66.8 
Reatpcast! Serie, tocar sis delete ot o's. sieie 1,823.6 1,361.0 1,901.9 1,194.7 1,694.1 1,622.5 
British Malaya: «cars cipnsroleiows sie cie'aleiee 36.2 19.7 30.9 195.5 310.0 211.1 
Chin ale oe sc civcan civepes coseeined 67.5 86 ae ees cs, 106.4 146.0 Hi 
Hong KONE neces oe pcce sas si ccece 115.2 102.8 34.5 43 5.AF2 see 
AD AN ess teart else stciaiels bis/aiehece efais.a ajolotela 465.9 416.4 669.5 82.0 182.1 261.5 
2 PRGA eaete: fees np eases + Ceiba. 241.4 212.5 151-5 238.8 259.1 230.1 
PAKISEAW anc) nec cre elevate wine w) overo Se 42.0 30.4 98.4 27.7 31.4 25.0 
PORES AL ieee ioe ie iste nce ote siaercie oi 119.5 78.5 104.1 120.4 155.7 214.5 
Philippines, Republic of............. 425.6 235.0 351.2 204.7 236.0 276.0 
PRISE ANE Set RIG ce oars eee ihe, d = siete: atphe 124.2 100.5 134.5 97.6 141.1 137.7 
Nowadealand <i. seciteie aba octane 40.1 26.5 31.5 24.4 64.5 59.3 
Africa: Belgian Congo................. 46.4 39.8 59.6 36.3 46.0 91.2 
Western British Africa.............. 14.0 11.9 18.4 82.4 99.7 114.9 
Egypte ecto nne = eae ee ienia ceiciesle » 50.1 32.1 60.3 9.4 54.5 26.3 
Union of South Africa............... 257.0 119.9 207.1 116.4 141.5 92.6 
Sterling area countries?............... 1,769.4 1,269.2 1,500.6 1,155.8 1,604.4 1,702.2 


MOUs ee irda eb Fb ee 


1 Bxcluding “special category” exports. 2% Turkey is included in Europe and excluded from Asia. *® Canada in- 
cludes Newfoundland and Labrador. 4 Includes Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Ireland, Austria, Portugal, Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, and Greece, in addition to countries shown. ‘5 Includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania and U.S.S.R. 6 Asia other than Western Asia, plus 
Oceania. 7 Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of March, 1954. 


nee 754 | 17,058 | 16,033 | 
i ‘ P 
Ce 8 OE, 43 300 210 526 1,470 
Wea 38 274 188 492 1,388 
foots 26 22 34 82 


ee 19,700 16,758 15,823 13,870 18,812 
16,015 13,193 12,149 10,117 14,123 


$36.2 Seen 1,294 893 781 532 938 
3 Shobc pee SORE Acn ne oe 444 424 457 501 618 697 
waco atconhaseCnanne 342 308 368 392 430 


$0.6 ies sn eee 444 
. aC HMC Hee =, ebysh de Seals «s 70 
; Income on investment: 


500 
100 


603 
132 


669 
152 


541 
132 


_ Direct investments............... 869 1,064 1,112 1,294 1,492 1,419 1463 
a Other DUIVAtOe es. he Gost s oes 167 174 185 190 192 205 216 as 
BGovernmente os. scenes. 66 102 98 109 198 204 252, 5 ae 


Imports of goods and services, total...... 8,162 
Merchandise, adjusted (excl. military 
MmeXPenditures)s), .c0...cccccences 5,979 7,563 6,879 9,108 11,202 10,838 10,954 
Transportation: 

EEO Piate ce sicleiess ace. sieve a. 163 220 242 327 415 435 

RP adores ch cyaikiSkwctee.cs s 420 426 458 491 559 656 623 


"Gil: aaAtin Sea RRO eee 548 600 678 727 722 895 
303 


10,295 9,661 12,053 15,068 16,424 


- Ob J atitocon np ase eeoe ee 174 196 


229 


Ley MESS Beene ite a Mena Been 178 211 235 250 254 277 267 
a0 83 qdnop eon aoe 455 799 576 2,496 


Soe Se toys Se eee 229 263 314 
ide Sbjannecupoee 16 17 25 31 47 64 86 

ICOSsetaey se: 11,592 6,763 2,343 

ateral transfers, net, [to foreign coun- 
RIDSIC——)1, TOCA S <a cicclce ceecloeca « —2,650 | —4,807 —5,839 | —4,544 —4,987 — 5,137 —6,707 
LO TOMIMtANGES Se... ccna ore cow ces — 664 —679 —523 —455 —4ll —446 —473 


Military supplies and services. ...... 
Ben AT BANS Mts cw. + Saath cide wins 
. - Pensions and other transfers........ 
Balance on goods, services, and unilateral 
___ transfers (net foreign investment) 


—43 | —300 —526 
—1,897 | —3,894 | —4,997 | —3,484 P —3,035 | —1,960. | —1,813 
—46 66 | —109 -79 =Th. |) 12, er 


8,942 1,956 533 | —2,201 227 —164 | — 1,866 


United States capital, net, [outflow of : . 
Seeeunds (—)j, total. 0... 6.00.60. —7,956 —1,930 —1,205 —1,421 —1,224 —1,578 —597 i 
BP), bes MoabatOtalla cvmcWh cies leks cos —987 —906 — 553 — 1,265 — 1,068 —1,158 —377 — 
4 Direct investments net............. —749 —721 — 660 —621 —528 — 850 —722 ; 
+ PREIS SUOS ER CRE Ries cracls isi esis aieis's « — 396 —150 —118 — 254 —491 — 286 —276 . ; 
4 EUG PUONS a aties sass ete s.cclecieeis.e.« 295 62 103 301 113 66 139 
» . Other long-term, net..........,..6. 52 19 —65 —542 —59 6 315 ‘ 
5 SSEEGEONIM gC siete ce brane ale scare osha —189 —116 187 —149 —103 —94 167 
Wee Weta ntee osiak — 6,969 —1,024 —652 —156 —156 —420 —220 
Sate a eran. ote —7,150 —1,555 — 684 —414 — 458 —847 —716 
MMMEQEDAVMENIS. files cence sec nee 294 443 205 295 305 429 485 
me PUOCE RON NGte a, cea be ss twee ess —113 88 —173 —37 -3 —2 11 
Foreign capital, net, [outflow of funds : 
: CORIGLE Ad Bee ee 265 352 i 1,912 578 1,612 1,106 
Long-term investments in the U. S.: 
~ Direct and portfolio other than United on ‘ 
States Government securities... ... —98 —172 119 { 53 182 141 207 
_ Transactions in United States Gov- 941 —659 302 — 82 
a mectnment/securities: 200.0. 00.5... 
__ Short-term liabilities to foreign banks 
, and official institutions........... 363 524 —47 918 { at 1,068 
‘Other short-term liabilities... ie se 
_ Gold sales [purchases (—)]............. —2,162 — 1,530 —164 1,743 —53 —379 
_ Foreign capital and gold, total........... — 1,897 —1,178 —92 3,655 525 1,233 
meefrorsiand omissions.........-..+-..... 911 1,152 764 —33 472 509 


* 


Par Values of Member Currencies! 


Source: International Monetary Fund. 


U.S. cents 
per Currency 
currency units per 
Member Currency unit U.S. dollar 
Aust¥alia.l as. 2h<5~ Pound 224.000 0.446 429 
ARISING strate crsces atcs's,s Schilling 3.84615 26.0000 
BelQiaitooc. ss coe: Franc 2.00000 50.0000 
Bplivia: Seer st Boliviano 0.526316 190.000 
Brazil..............] Cruzeiro 5.405 41 18.500 0 
Barbas pone. . wae Kyat 21.000 0 4.76190 
Canada. ........:.. Dollar aes ey 
GEV ON Recolors ueian.e Rupee 21.000 0 4.761 90 
GhilBe 4 <5 215 -ctes os Peso 0.909091 110.000 
inate ce. cee. « Yuan 3 3 
Colombia........... Peso 51.282 5 1.949 98 
Casta Ricaogs.c.2...: Colén 17.809 4 5.615 00 
BURA emcee eaco.cs 3 Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
Henmarics sa. <go sc Krone 14.4778 6.907 14 
Dominican Republic..} Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
ECUAGOL = acre ccs <e.0s Sucre 6.666 67 15.000 0 
Go a ee Pound 287.156 0.348 242 
EiSalvadorj2.7oa-: Colén 40.000 0 2.500 00 
Ethiopiad.42~ 565s... Dollar 40.250 0 2.484 47 
EIMARG Soc c cea eos Markka 0.434 783 230.000 
EVAanGG. Gectsean ss Franc 3 3 
Germany, Federal Re-| Deutsche 
PUD IGOR cn 55 we Mark 23.809 5 4.200 00 
ECOG CE orn far + 5+ Drachma 3 3 
Guatemala.......... Quetzal 100.000 1.000 00 
Haiti nee. See eae. Gourde 20.000 0 5.000 00 
Honduras........... Lempira 50.0000 2.000 00 
leelands .2 2. 3.5 sie Krona 6.140 36 16.2857 
[Ri Ghel 2a aeaee ae Rupee 21.000 0 4.761 90 
Mndonesia. voi. << se. .5.6 Rupiah 3 3 
UCIT ae COR Beane Rial 3.100 78 32.250 0 
Waqieses. osssses os -: Dinar 280.000 0.357 143 
RRAIVE, Wetec ie fe ae sos Lira 3 3 
Wapaneeean x sock Bers Yen 0.277778 360.000 
Jordan, Hashemite 
Kingdom of....... Dinar 280.000 0.357 143 
Lebanon jeuor..222- - Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
Cuxemburg.....-... Franc 2.00000 50.0000 
WEXICOS secs Sees Peso 8.000 00 12.500 0 
Netherlands......... Guilder 26.315 8 3.800 00 
Nicaragua........... Cordoba 20.000 0 5.000 00 
INOTWaYiaec<5 sis. Krone 14.000 0 7.142 86 
Pakistan's aries. <i Rupee 30.2250 3.308 52 
Panama:pnersccccy es Balboa 100.000 1.000 00 
Paraguay sep cicicraz so Guarani 6.666 67 15.000 0 
Peri eee <tee ce ieats Silo Sol 4 4 
Philippines.......... Peso 50.000 0 2.000 00 
Swedenccccz.oces- Krona 19.330 4 5.173 21 
SS iLceeeo See aCeneee Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
TREE Gi caaeeeaaee Baht 3 3 
WUEKEV Eo cae eet s.- Lira 35.7143 2.800 00 
Union of South Africa} Pound 280.000 0.357 143 
United Kingdom..... Pound 280.000 0.357 143 
United States....... Dollar 100.000 1.000 00 
Uruguay. ese. Peso 3 3 
Venezuela. ......... Bolivar 29.850 7 3.350 00 
Yugoslavia.......... Dinar 0.333 333 300.000 


—— ne 


1 As of April 30, 1954. 
not yet established. 


2 No fixed value. 
4In Nov. 1949, Peru introduced a 


3 Par value 


new exchange system, but no agreement on a new par 


value has been reached. 


Loans of the International Bank* 
(in millions of U. S. dollars) 


Country! Principal? | Disbursed | Undisbursed 
Austrattacn. 5.0020, 150.0 102.5 47.5 \x2 
Balbiumes 4 .Ge) 23548 96.0 37.5 58:5 0 
Brazile. eciace vl 145.5 98.1 47.4 
Chiles a eee les tect 17.3 14.0 330 
Golumbia............. 55.0 28.4 26.6 
Denmarksx2ack ss secs 40.0 40.0 _ 
El\Salvador.. . =... i222. 12.5 10.5 2.0 
Ethiopian 26h a 8.5 Gy She) 
Finland’. S223... 38.3 22.3 16.0 
Erante eae, soe 250.0 250.0 _ 
Feoland (fe) do5,4.cer.0 4.3 3.4 9 
lndlasy. 2cesgcs. as: 113.5 51.9 61.6 
UCT RR SE Ae eee 12.8 5.5 V3 
MALY eae ete. 10.0 8.2 1.8 
Luxemburg........... 12.0 12.0 _ 
Mexicans 62.3.4 500 99.8 54.1 45.7 
Netherlands.......... 229.0 217.9 11.1 
Nicaragua eiaecees «2: 5.3 352 2.1 
Pakistani). £5t2t8-. 30.5 6.5 24.0 445 
Paraguay. sec, econ 5.0 nif 4.3 
Pats = ee eo eae 3.8 2.0 1.8 
Thatland 7c. hecess soos 25.4 15.7 8.7 
UGKGY iz. eco ae rete 50.6 Ties} 43.1 
U. of So. Africa...... 50.0 45.1 4.9 
U.K. (S. & N. Rhodesia) 42.0 10.6 31.4 | 
Druga oa ee 33.0 10.6 22.4 ° 
WogOslaVid eae cere 60.7 24.4 36.3 

Ota dec ice ane 905 1,103.3 487.5 


1Loans are made directly to member governments 
and/or official institutions and private concerns. Loans 
not made directly to members are guaranteed by the 
or its central bank or comparable agency. | 
2 Principal after cancellations. 


ECA and MSA Allotments* 


member, 


* As of June 30, 1953. 


inf 
(millions of dollars) 
Source: Foreign Operations Administration. 
Cumu- Fiscal year 
lative 
Country or purpose total | 1948-491 | 19512 1953 
United Kingdom....} 3,585.6 | 1,619.7 298.4 409.6 
Francesc. 20a 3,103.8 | 1,313.4 433.1 397.5 
Ltaly Seek heater 1,577.8 668.0 244.0 102.7 
Germany (Fed. Rep.)| 1,472.6 613.5 399.1 83.6 
Netherlands........ 980.1 507.0 101.9 2.8 
Indonesia.......... 101.4 64.1 inva ee 
BUSI Taie ttc srece acs 726.1 280.0 114.3 49.4 
Greece yes cman see 773.9 191.7 167.1 80.0 
Belgium-Luxemburg 556.5 261.4 74.7 1.0 
Denmark.......... 278.9 126.2 45.1 7.5 
NOMmWAY. ccc. sce oe 274.7 101.1 46.1 21.2 
NGHKOY gnetncners ice 3 277.5 49.0 45.0 55.0 
freland)s28 sec Sone 146.2 86.3 15.0 ae: 
Sweden =f 106.8 45.4 21.2 —0.28 
Yugoslavia......... 231.0 TL 29.0 121.8. 
Bortugalhe ase 49.8 as 11.7 —0.7 
Trieste (F.T.T.)..... 31.8 17.9 2.1 —0.8 
KGS EN Bee nee pec 34.6 8.3 8.4 5.4 
Freight account..... 55.0 ae 21-5 
E. P. U. (U. S. con- 
tribution). ....... 361.6 Derr 350.0 0.2 
All countries. ..| 14,726.7 | 5,953.0 | 2,405.9 | 1,358.6 
115 months. 2 Includes allotments made under the 


Mutual Defense Assistance Program, economic assistance 
funds transferred to MSA/ECA beginning July 1, 1950. 


3 Reduction in conditional aid to Sweden—a portion of 


Sweden’s fiscal 1951 allotment. A like amount was allotted 
to EPU in fiscal 1953 to offset the reduction in Sweden's 
* April 1948-June 1953. 


grant to EPU. 


a 


z 
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ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS BASEBALL LEAGUE. 462 Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago 11, III. 
AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE U. S. 233 Broadway, 
New York 7,.N. Y. 
AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 2320 Grand 
Ave., New York 68, N. Y. 
AMATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Room 3406, 
‘ 122 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
AMATEUR HOCKEY ASSN. OF THE U.S. Madison Square 
Garden, 307 W. 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
AMATEUR SKATING UNION OF THE U. S. Suite 916, 30 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
AMATEUR SOFTBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Suite 401, 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J. 
AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTING ASSN. OF AMERICA. Vandalia, 
Ohio 
“AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 
* St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
AMERICAN BADMINTON ASSN. 47 Colburn Rd., Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 
AMERICAN BASEBALL CONGRESS. Box 44, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


‘AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1572 E. Capitol Drive, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
‘AMERICAN CANOE ASSN. 500 11th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
‘AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE. Box 190, Hempstead, N. Y. 
‘AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS ASSN. 90 Broad St., New York 4. 
AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSN. 10276 Orton Ave., 
__ Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
‘AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSOCIATION. 106 Buttles Ave., 
~= Columbus 8, Ohio 
AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSN. 700 Canton Ave., Detroit 
7, Mich. 
AMERICAN RACING DRIVERS CLUB (midget auto racing). 
309 West 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
AMERICAN WATER SKI ASSN. 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., 
, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BASEBALL COMMISSIONER FORD C. FRICK. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
BILLIARD CONGRESS OF AMERICA. 2025 W. Fulton St. 
Chicago 12, III. 
EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE. Biltmore 
Hotel, New York 17, N. Y. 
ELIAS BASEBALL BUREAU, 11 West 42d St., New York 18 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. Dept. of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
INTERNATL. AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION. 71 St. 
George’s Sq., London, S.W.1, England 
INTERNATIONAL GAME FISH ASSN. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24,.N. Y. 
LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL. Williamsport, Pa. 
NATL. ARCHERY ASSN. OF THE U. S. North Pleasant St., 
Amherst, Mass. 
NATL. ASSN. OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 119 Heller Park- 
way, Newark 4, N. J. 
NATL. ASSN. OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS. 960 
Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
NATL. ASSN. OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 
(Minors). 720 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


NATL. ASSN. OF STATE RACING COMMISSIONERS. Box 
156, Lexington, Ky. 
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- SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS AND INFORMATION BUREAUS 


NATL. BASEBALL CONGRESS. Wichita 1, Kans. 

NATL. BASKETBALL ASSN. Empire State Bldg., New York 
LN. Y¥3 

NATL. BOXING ASSN. Room 2053, New Municipal Center, 
Washington 1, D. C. 

NATL. COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSN. Fairfax Bldg., 11th 
and Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

NATL. DUCK PIN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1420 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

NATL. FASTBALL LEAGUE. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

NATL. FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2. 

NATL. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 

NATL. HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSN. OF AMERICA. Crest- 
line, Calif. 

NATL. LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

NATL. RIFLE ASSN. OF AMERICA. 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

NATL. SKEET SHOOTING ASSN. Route 5, Box 595E, Dallas 9 

NATL. SKI ASSN. Box B, Barre, Mass. 

NEW YORK RACING ASSNS. SERVICE BUREAU. 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC (BOXING) COMMISSION. 
226 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING UNION. 37 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSN. OF AMERICA. 134 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 

PROFESSIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSN. OF THE U. S. 146 
E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF AMERICA. 
Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich. 

THE JOCKEY CLUB. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSNS. OF THE U. S. 925 Chrys- 
ler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 

U.S. AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSN. 120 West 42d 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

U.S. CHESS FEDERATION. 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 


U. S. FIELD HOCKEY ASSN. 24 Park Place, Rockville Centre, 
Noy. 


U. S. FIGURE SKATING ASSN. Rm. 505, 30 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

U. S. GOLF ASSN. 40 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

U. S. HANDBALL ASSN. 505 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

U. S. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Box 7, Elmwood Station, Omaha 6, 
Nebr. 

U. S. INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSN. 52 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 

U. S. LAWN TENNIS ASSN. 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

U. S. OLYMPIC ASSN. Hotel Biltmore, New York 17, N. Y. 

U.S. POLO ASSN. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

U. S. SOCCER FOOTBALL ASSN. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

U. S. SQUASH RACQUETS ASSN. Rm. 1716, 63 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y. 

U. S. TABLE TENNIS ASSN. 6625 So. Winchester, Chicago, 
Hl. 

U. S. TROTTING ASSN. 1349 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio. 

U, S. VOLLEYBALL ASSN. Rm. 1705, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE. 4405 White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS. 694 S. 
High St., Columbus 6, Ohio. 
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HE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
invented by Abner Doubleday at Coop- 


erstown, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 


in the Hall of Fame and National Museum 
of Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
search has proved that a game called “Base 
Ball” was played in this country and Eng- 
land before 1839. However, the first team 


baseball as we know it was played at the 


Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
1846, between the Knickerbockers and the 
New York Nine. There was a gradual 
growth of baseball and an improvement of 
equipment and playing skill in the next 
fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
the Civil War spread over the country the 
game they had learned to play in camp. 

Historians have it that the first pitcher 
to throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
Cummings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
Stockings were the first all-professional 
team and in 1869 they played 64 games 
without a loss. The standard ball of the 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Ford C. Frick, Commissioner 


Charles M. Segar, Secretary-Treasurer 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Warren C. Giles 
President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chairman of the Board, John A. Heydler 
Service Bureau: Dave Grote, Manager 


RT Ss ats i 
hited |, PETER BRANDWEIN 


For 1954 sports champions and records, 
see special section beginning on Page 893. 


BASEBALL 


same size and weight, still the rule, - 
adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s 


tector was donned in 1885. The three-strik 
rule was put on the books in 1887. an 
the four-ball ticket to first base came | 
1889. The pitching distance, form 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inc 
in 1893 and the rules have been o: 
slightly modified since that time. 

The American League, under the vigor- 
ous leadership of B. B. Johnson, blossomed 
forth as a major league in 1901. Judg 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by action of 
the two major leagues, became Commis- 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon his. 
death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, former j 
United States Senator from Kentucky, was 
elected to that office (1945). Chandler 
failed to obtain a new contract, and re 
was succeeded by Ford C. Frick (1951), the 
National League president. By 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


William Harridge 
President-Secretary-Treasurer re 
Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Service Bureau: Earl J. Hilligan, Manager 


2 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 7 
George M. Trautman A 
President-Treasurer 
720 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vice President—Herman D. White 
Publicity Director: Robert L. Finch 
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Baseball Statistics 


Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 


Record of World Series Games 2 
(No series in 1904.) : Cc 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named are 
winner and loser, respectively. 


1903—BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 
(Not under Brush rules) 


Managers—J. J. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 1—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)................ 7 Boston (Young). 002. abe dee Pats 3 At Boston 

Oct. 2—Boston (Dinneen).............-..-.- 3 Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 0 At Boston 

Oct. 3—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)................ 4 Boston (Hughes).............-.-- 2 At Boston 

Oct. 6—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)................ 5 Boston (Dinneen).............-..-- 4 At Pittsburgh 

Octs- 7—Boston (Young)... 2.2... oe. ccc eee 11 Pittsburgh (Kennedy)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 

Oct. 8—Boston (Dinneen)...............-.-- 6 Pittsburgh (Leever).............-- 3 At Pittsburgh i 
Oct. 10—Boston (Young).................--.- 7 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 3 At Pittsburgh 

Oct. 13—Boston (Dinneen)................... 3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 0 At Boston 


1905—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


Oct. 9—New York (Mathewson).............. 3 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 10—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 3 New York (McGinnity)............ 0 At New York 
Oct. 12—New York (Mathewson). ............. 9 Philadelphia (Coakley)............ Q At Philadelphia 


Oct. 13—New York (McGinnity)............... 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At New York 
Oct. 14—New York (Mathewson).............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. QO At New York 


1906—CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
Managers—Fielder Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. 


Oct. 9—Chicago A (Altrock).................. 2 Chicago N (Brown)............... 1 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 10-—Chicago N (Reulbach)................ 7 Chicago A (White)................ 1 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Oct. 11—Chicago A (Walsh)..................- 3 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 12—Chicago N (Brown).................- 1 Chicago A (Altrock)............... 0 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Oct. 13—Chicago A (Walsh)..............-..... 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 6 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 14—Chicago A (White)................ ser Chicago N (Brown)............... 3 At Chicago Am. Pk. 


1907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


WMCremGe=ONICAROCHO).sv, scutes cece sce ce cee. s 3 Detrolt'ttie) essen ence ee 3 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
Oct. 9—Chicago (Pfiester)................005 3 Detroit (Mullin)e sho awee ce nee 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 10—Chicago (Reulbach).................. 5 Detroit:(Sieven) se ic.5.c. cence. ces 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall)................000- 6 Detroit (Donovan). ............... 1 At Detroit 


Ort. 12—Chicago (Brown)..................6- 2 Detroit (Mullin).................- 0 At Detroit 


1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Oct. 10—Chicago (Brown). ................0.- 10 Detrolt (Summers)... .narries orate. 6 At Detroit 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall).................... 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 12—Detroit (Mullin)....................- 8 Chicago (Pfiester)................ 3 At Chicago 
Oct. 13—Chicago (Brown).................... 3 Detroit (Summers)............... 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 14—Chicago (Overall)..............0...... 2 Detroit (Donovan) iact.e.ncnlesces. 0 At Detroit 


1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Oct. 8—Pittsburgh (Adams).................. 4 Dotroit-CMullin} See 7-cs eee cee 1 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 9—Detroit (Donovan)................... 7 Pittsburgh (Camnitz).............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 11—Pittsburgh (Maddox)................. 8 Detroit (Summers). ..............- 6 At Detroit 
Oct. 12—Detroit (Mullin)..................... 5 Pittsburgh (Leifield).............. 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 13—Pittsburgh (Adams).................. 8 Detroit (Summers). .............. 4 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 14—Detroit (Mullin)..................... 5 Pittsburgh (Willis).....2.......... 4 At Detroit 


Oct. 16—Pittsburgh (Adams).................. 8 Detroit (Donovan)................- 0 At Detroit 


ae Chicago (McIntire). .. A 
ae Philadelphia (Bender). 


: a ve ey 3 
eset 7 Chicago (Brown) 


Soe ae Shak ceeree, 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


; Oct. 4—New York (Mathewson). ........ Maree 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. it 
Oct. 16—Philadelphia (Plank)................. 3 New York (Marquard)............. 1 
Oct. 17—Philadelphia (Coombs)............... 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 
Oct. 24—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 
Oct. 25—New York (Crandall)................. 4 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 3 
Oct. 26—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 13: 1) New Yorki(Ames):...< . cs ceecevs 2 


Managers—J. Garland Stahl, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 8—Boston (Wood).................20005 4 New York (Tesreau).............. 3 
petad—Boston (te). 2.02. vote saser eset 6 New York (tie) 0. ces eee oe 6 
Oct. 10-—New York (Marquard)............... 2 Bostoni( O'Brien) sb. 3s deeeas sane 1 
Oct. 11—Boston (Wood)...................... 3 New York (Tesreau).............. t,, 
* Oct. 12—Boston (Bedient).................... Zi New York (Mathewson)........... 1 
. Oct. 14—New York (Marquard)............... 5 Boston (O'Brien) 2 - .. gs.0seee cee 2 
Oct. 15—New York (Tesreau)................. 11 Boston (Wood)... 8.2... eke 4 
Oct; 16—Boston (Wood)... ...................- 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 


ay Ae Chicago — 


At Chicago (10 inn 0 inn.) 


At Chicago — arte , 
Cen ig 
2 1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. 3) 


‘ ru 
At New York 
At Philadelphia | 
At New York (11 i 
At Philadelphia 


At New York (10 inn.) 


At Philadelphia 


1912—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 


At New York 

At Boston (11 inn.) — 
At Boston 

At New York 

At Boston 

At New York 

At Boston 

At Boston (10 inn.) 


1913—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. oy 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


‘ Oct. 7—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Marquard)............. 4 At New York 
Oct. 8—New York (Mathewson). ............. 3° -Philadelphia (Plank).............- 0. At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Bush)................. 8 New York (Tesreau).............. 2 At New York 
Oct. 10—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Demaree)............. 5 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 11—Philadelphia (Plank)................. 3 New York (Mathewson),.......... 1 At New York 
1914—BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) 
Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
5 Oct. 9—Boston (Rudolph)................... 7 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At Philadelphia 
| Gets 10—Boston’Cames). 3.5... =2e- cee nce 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct, 12—Roston Clames)....- -- << sss. scceees 5 Philadelphia (Bush).............. 4 At Boston (12 inn.) 
5 Oct. 13—Boston (Rudolph)................... 5 Philadelphia (Shawkey)........... 1 At Boston ; 
1915—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Alexander)............. Se BUSTOT (SOL) soso ins cisterain alata 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 9—Boston (Foster)..............-..0005 2 Philadelphia (Mayer)............- 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard)..................-- 2 Philadelphia (Alexander).......... 1 At Boston 
Octet 2—Boston(Shore): fos. 2025. nc ems « 2 Philadelphia (Chalmers)........... 1 At Boston ; 
Oct? 19—Boston' (Foster) 24s s20) 92 s1<0% = dietesdiaye 5 Philadelphia (Rixey).............- 4 At Philadelphia 
1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 
Managers—wWilliam Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 
. Oct) 7—Boston (Shore). 7.2.2. cee oecces.. 6 Brooklyn (Marquard). Restan nade sr 5 At Boston ; 
Oct S—Boston' (Ruth). .2 fet enced i. 2. 2 Brooklym.CSmith)c. 0.2.2.2 sc owen. 1 At Boston (14 inn.) 
Oct. 10—Brooklyn (Coombs).................- 4 Boston'(Mays)s2->s-.. sace de renee 3 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard).................... 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 2 At Brooklyn 
Octs 12—Boston' (Shore) ses. 2. os - ae ce hae «ote 4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer). ............-.- 1 At Boston 
1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Clarence H. Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 
Oct. 6—Chicago (Cicotte)...................- 2 New York (Sallee)..............-. 1 At Chicago 
Oct Chicago, (Faber) cea... ccc cieresis!s/es e'atesaic 7 New York (Anderson)....*.......- 2 At Chicago 
Oct. 10—New York (Benton).................. 2 Ghicago,(Cicotte). aac. 52 ssces cee Q At New York 
Oct. 11—New York (Schupp)...........4..-.. 5 Chicago; (Raber). seh )sici'sle.s016 19.92 0 At New York 
: Oct. 13—Chicago (Faber)................-+04- 8 __ New York (Sallee)............--+ 5 At Chicago 
Oct. 15—Chicago (Faber)..............-..- .». 4 New York (Benton)..............- 2 At New York 


Pn Tes ‘ 7 


1918—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Sept. 5—Boston (Ruth). ...........00..0208e 1 Chicago (Vaughn)..........-..--- 
"Sept. 6—Chicago (Tyler).............s esses 3 Boston (Bush).............00000 
" Sept. 7—Boston-(Mays)..........2-+eeseeees 2 Chicago (Vaughn). ..........-++++ 
Sept. 9—Boston (Ruth). ............-..20eee 3 i Chicago (Daiglas)-$: 2. ces nnacke 
~ Sept. 10—Chicago (Vaughn). .............00-- 3 BostoniQuonesyn. cea. sde een teeaes 
~ Sept. 11—Boston (Mays)...........-...200005 2: €:Chicago-Ciyler), .6 s-i2...cdnee ves 


. 


Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, Chicago. 


At Chicago 

At Chicago 

At Chicago 4 
At Boston ' 
At Boston ‘ 
At Boston x 


1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 


Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 


— Oct. 1—Cincinnati (Ruether)................. ‘9 ut Ghicdgax€Gledtte).. os... ncedaasess 
~ Oct. 2—Cincinnati (Sallee)..................- 4 Chicago (Williams)...............- 
Opi md~—OhicAgO CKEMT) i. ks. eee eds eceesens 3 + Cincinnati (Fisher)................ 
Oct. 4—Cincinnati (Ring)..................45 2 Chicaga: (Cicotte). .......scssseces 
- Oct. 6—Cincinnati (Eller).................... 5 Chicago (Williams)................ 
Octee 7—Chicago;, (Kerf)... 2... cece ese ees 5 Cineianati (Ring). 4... 0. esiee ues 


Oct. 8—Chicago (Cicotte) 
Oct. 9—Cincinnati (Eller) 


Oct. 5—Cleveland (Coveleskie)............... 3. Brooklyn (Marquard) 

Oct. 6—Brooklyn (Grimes)..............0008 3 Cleveland (Bagby) 

Oct. 7—Brooklyn (Smith).................... 2 Cleveland (Caldwell).............. 
- Oct. 9—Cleveland (Coveleskie)............... 5 Brooklyn (Cadore) 

Oct. 10—Cleveland (Bagby)..................- 8 Brooklyn (Grimes) 

Oct. 11—Cleveland (Mails)................2-. 1 Brooklyn (Smith) 

Oct. 12—Cleveland (Coveleskie)............... 3 Brooklyn (Grimes) 


Resale. cis sie days eat Cincinnati (Sallee)................ 
S Ae ee Core 10 Chicago (Williams)................ 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. 
Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


At Cincinnati 

At Cincinnati 

At Chicago 

At Chicago 

At Chicago 

At Cincinnati 

At Cincinnati 

At Chicago (10 inn.) 


L. @) 


At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 


1921—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


Oct. 5—New York A (Mays) 


Ratatre car eos aos 3 New York N (Nehf)............... 


At Polo Grounds 


Oct. 6—New York A (Hoyt).................. 3 New York N (Douglas). ........... At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 7—New York N (Barnes)................ 13 New York A (Quinn).............. At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 9—New York N (Douglas)............... 4 New York A (Mays)............... At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 10-—New York A (Hoyt).................. 3 New York N (Nehf)..............- At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 11—New York N (Barnes)................ 8 New York A (Shawkey) At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 12—New York N (Douglas)............... 2 New York A (Mays)............... At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 13—New York N (Nehf).................. 1 New York A (Hoyt). .............. At Polo Grounds 
1922—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) . 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 
Oct. 4—New York N (Ryan).................. 3 New York A (Bush): .030o..<.5 000 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 5—New York N (tie)...0....... 2.0... 3 New. York A: (tie)... 6... cto. .h cee At Polo Grounds (10 inn.) 
Oct. 6—New York N (Scott)................. 3 New York A (Hoyt). .............. At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 7—New York N (McQuillan)............. 4 New York A (Mays)............... At Polo Grounds 


Oct. 8—New York N (Nehf).................. 5 New York A (Bush) 


1923—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. 


At Polo Grounds 


L. (2) 


Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 


Oct. 10—New York N (Ryan).................. 5 New York A (Bush) 

Oct. 11—New York A (Pennock)............... 4 New York N (McQuillan) 
Oct. 12—New York N (Nehf).................- 1 New York A Cones) 
Oct. 13—New York A (Shawkey).............. 8 New York N (Scott) 

Oct. 14—New York A (Bush).................. 8 New York N (Bentley) 
Oct. 15—New York A (Pennock)............... 6 New York N (Nehf) 


eee eee eee eee 


At Yankee Stadium 
At Polo Grounds 
At Yankee Stadium 
At Polo Grounds 
At Yankee Stadium 
At Polo Grounds 


1924--WASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 4—New York (Nehf).................006 4 Washington (Johnson) 
Oct. 5—Washington (Zachary)................ 4 New York (Bentley) 
Oct: 6—New York (McQuillan)............... 6 Washington (Marberry) 
Oct. 7—Washington (Mogridge)........... rae WF New York (Barnes) 
Oct. 8—New York (Bentley)................. 6 Washington Vohnson) 
Oct. 9—Washington (Zachary)................ 2 New York (Nehf) 

Oct. 10—Washington Vohnson)............... 4 New York (Bentley) 


At Washington (12 inn.) 
At Washington 

At New York 

At New York 

At New York 

At Washington 

At Washington (12 inn.) 


At Pitsburgh 


(Ferguson)... veseveceee 3. At Washin; ibe 
rank Johnson) Pittsburgh (Yde)............. ae, OF At Wechionton eit 
Pittsburgh (Aldridge) Washington (Coveleskie).......... 3 At Washington 
. 13—Pi Pittsburgh (Kremer). 3 Washington (Ferguson)............ 2 At Pittsburgh 


- 15—Pittsburgh (Kremer) 9 ~ Washington Uohnson)............. 7 At ene : 


1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis; Miller J. Huggins, New York. 


2—New York (Pennock)................. 2 St. Louis (Sherdoeli (202 a. ctutae 1 At New York — 
Oct. 3—St. EOUIS CAIOXANGEL Jc... cos. cee cec cs 6 New York (Shocker).............. 2 At New York j 
‘Oct, 5—St Vonis (Haines),....<...-2...52se- 4 New York (Ruether).............. 0 At St. Louis 
Oct. 6—New York (Hoyt). ..................- 10 St. Louis (Reinhart)............... 5 At St. Louis re 
Oct. 7—New York (Pennock)...............05 3 St Louis(Sherdel): ... 2.5.2... 2 At St. Louis (10 inn.) 
Oct. 9—St. Louis (Alexander). 2.202. cseseesd: 10 New York (Shawkey)............. 2 At New York we 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Haines)................... 3% tNew York GHoyt).0 oc .cc.5 hens 2 At New York on i 
t “ 
: 1927—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) ‘# 3 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. 
+ ates >—New. York. (HOYD).* .% 2.5 -e0s caese ss 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer).............. 4 At Pittsburgh 
_ Oct. 6—New York (Pipgras)................. 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge)............. 2 At Pittsburgh é, 
Oct. 7—New York (Pennock).............-... 8 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. 1 AtNew York = 
‘a Oct. 8—New York (Moore)................... 4 Pittsburgh (Miljus)............... 3 At New York 
Es 1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 
Oct. 4—New York (Hoyt).................00. 4 SE Louis(Sherdel), s..06000.eecces 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—New York (Pipgras)................. 9 St. Louis (Alexander)............. 3 At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Zachary). ................ 7 St, Louis (Haines)... ere. . iscns 3 At St. Louis 
4 Octs 9—Newz York (Hoyt)... ....5.2- 2.6. -- ss 7 SE Louts (Sherdel).. ...5.> .snasecns 3 At St. Louis 
¥ 1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Ehmke)................ 3 AMeeChicape (RGOt) net senee acc scicee At Chicago 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 9 Chicago (Malone)................. At Chicago 
{ Oct. I—Chicago (Bush). .................... 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... At Philadelphia 
‘ Oct. 12—Philadelphia (Rommel)..............! 10 Chicago: (Blake) co. ws epaste cies feats At Philadelphia 
ae Oct. 14—Philadelphia (Walberg)............... 3 Chicago (Malone)................. At Philadelphia 
4 
| 1930—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (2) 
; Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. 
. Oct. 1—Philadelphia (Grove)................. 5 St jLouis(Grimes) tise cccecte oe.0< 2 At Philadelphia 
| Oct. 2—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 6 SELoulsCRREM) ise spose -taresdiecese mee 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 4—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. cs Philadelphia (Walberg)............ 0 At St. Louis 
Oct 5—— Sts Louis (Haines) 5. acc ca.e< sm icieicle cue 5) Philadelphia (Grove).............. 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 6—Philadelphia (Grove)................. 2 St Lotis(Grimes) =: cs ees cies sae 0 At St. Louis 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............- 8 St. Louis (Hallahan).............. 1 At Philadelphia 
1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (3) 
7 Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 1—Philadelphia (Grove)...............-. 6 St. Louis (Derringer).............. 2 At St. Louis 
Oct. 2—St. Louis (Hallahan)...............-. 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 0 At St. Louis ce 
Oct b——Sta Uouts: (Grimes) x. ccc atte: 016 o1srslofeio1e 5 Philadelphia (Grove).............. 2 At Philadelphia ’ 
Oct. 6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........:.... 3 Si touis’Gohnson): 3.7%. ..-re- «tere 0 At Philadelphia a 
Octs=7—St Louis CHallahan)........25..-..0.06. 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt)...........-..- 1 At Philadelphia 4 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Grove)................. SSE Lonis (Derringer):..2 =... - 1 At St. Louis “a 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Grimes).................-- 4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 2 At St. Louis Bi 
: we 
1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) Si 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. : 
; Sept. 28—New York (Ruffing)...............-. 12 Chicago CBUSH) eae cnecves tote cep ayele 6 At New York 3 
' Sept. 29—New York (Gomez).............-+-- 5 Chicago (Warneke)............... 2 At New York “ 
1—New York (Pipgras)...........--..- 7 Chicagor(Roct) ie. Asc cnceen nec 5 At Chicago 
2—New York (Moore). ......-seeeeeeee T3jees Chicago (May) ses scsi sciiss niacin 6 At Chicago 


Oct. ; 
- 5 Oct. ° % 
2 % : 
| + , 


Oct. 3—New York (Hubbell)................. 4 Washington (Stewart).....-....... 2 At New York 
4 Oct. 4—New York (Schumacher)............. 6 Washington (Crowder)..........-. 1 At New York 
- Oct. 5—Washington (Whitehill)............... 4 New York (Fitzsimmons).......... 0 At Washington 
Oct. 6—New York (Hubbell)................. 2 Washington (Weaver)............- 1 At Washington dal inn) 
mmOct, .7—New York (Luque).........:..... 2008 4 ~~ Washington (Russell)............. 3 At Washington (10 inn.) 
E 1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. , 
Rect: 3—St. Louis J. Dean)..............2..- 8°) Detroft' (Crowder) =... «2.0 se pause? 3 AtDetroit 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe). ...........seeeee eee 3%) Ste Eons (We Walken)... 2.2. 2 At Detroit (12 inn.) 
mroct. 5—St. Louis (P, Dean). ......-.0...00005 4 Detroit (Bridges).............---- 1 At St. Louis 
MeOct. 6—Detroit (Auker)............seesse0e 10 ~— St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 4 At St. Louis 
meapct., /—Detroit (Bridges). ........-.........- 3 Stabouis (Dean)... sses.ceences 1 At St. Louis 
BeOct. 6—St. Louis (P;Dean)..............000- 4 Detroit (ROWS) 322. . 5 <.cc aaa cinders 3 At Detroit 
Moreo—Stulouls Dean)... ...cccccces cae ATP Deiruie CAUKEL)a<.04.5-c0acee. ence 0 At Detroit 
1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
i Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
Oct. 2—Chicago (Warneke).................. 3 Detroit: (Rowe) ©... v.03. 5 08.05 cas% 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 3—Detroit (Bridges).................... 8 Chicago: (Root):.. ..<. 2.56 a5 «elon 3 At Detroit : 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe)...................4-. 6 Chicago. €French) ..4 see eee cee 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 
44 5—Detroit (Crowder)................... 2 Chicago (Carleton)................ 1. At Chicago 
ct. 6—Chicago (Warneke).................. 3 DBthOLECROWG ores .% cre u.nn sees ere 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges).................... 4 eni¢aga (Franch): <:.33.0- ones 3 At Detroit 
1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 
Sept. 30—Giants (Hubbell)................... 6 Yankees (Ruffing)................ 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 2—Yankees (Gomez)................-- 18 Giants (Schumacher).............. 4 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 3—Yankees (Hadley).................. 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 4—Yankees (Pearson)................. a Giants (Hubbell).................. 2 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 5—Giants (Schumacher)............... 5 Yankees (Malone). ..............- 4 At Yankee Stadium (10 inn.) 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez).................. 13 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 5 At Polo Grounds 
1937—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez)................006% 8 Giants (Hubbell) 44 seset See, 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 7—Yankees (Ruffing)................0. 8 Giants (Melton) o) a. asnk cokes 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 8—Yankees (Pearson)...............05- 5 Giants (Schumacher).............. 1 At Polo Grounds 
cts 9—Giants (Hubbell).................008 7 Yankees (Hadley)................ 3 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 10—Yankees (Gomez)...................- 4 GiantsieMaltan). se:.10< Saves 2 At Polo Grounds 
1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L. Hartnett, Chicago. 
Oct. 5—New York (Ruffing).................. 3 Chigago: (Ge) Berenice teers: cate ee 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 6—New York (Gomez). ..............005 6 Chicago«(Dean).: A.d-2e%s ees.8 5, 3 At Chicago 
Oct. 8—New York (Pearson)................. 5 Chidago( Bryant) ncc-dacemce cece 2 At New York 
Oct. 9—New York (Ruffing).................. 8 Chicagar€lies)re aa a ie ee 3 At New York 
1939—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. 
Oct. 4—New York (Ruffing).................. 2 Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—New York (Pearson)................. 4 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 0 At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Hadley).................. 7 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 3 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 8—New York (Murphy)........0...0.... 7 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 4 At Cincinnati (10 inn.) 
1940—CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati; Delmar D. Baker, Detroit. 
Oct. 2—Detroit CHOWSOMD) Aor circ casielce awa 7 Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 2 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 3—Cincinnati (Walters)................. y Detroit((Rowé):. 2.25. scessevec ees 3 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 4—Detroit CBTIGQES Nite an ccsiwios shee 7 Cincinnati (Turner)............... 4 At Detroit 
Oct. 5—Cincinnati CDENGNGOD Sune ooessigecetees 5 DEIOIL CHLOE) satiate. nee 2 At Detroit 
Oct. 6—Detroit (Newsom) Mea tsioes achat sate 8 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 7—Cincinnati (Walters) is. sett ota 4 Detroit:(ROW6)...0.cecs. cee cace 0 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 8—Cincinnati (Derringer)................ 2 Detroit (Newsom)................ 1 At Cincinnati 
1941—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E. Durocher, Brooklyn. 
Oct. 1—New York (Ruffing)..............0... 3 Brooklyn (Davis)................. 2 At New York 
Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Wyatt)..................5% 3 New York (Chandler)............. 2 At New York 
Oct. 4—New York (Russo)................00- 2 Brooklyn (Casey)..........a..000- 1 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 5—New York (Murphy)................. 1 Brooklyn (Casey).............e00% 4 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 6—New York (Bonham),..... stetees se. 3. Brooklyn (Wyatt)... ....2.- ones 1 At Brooklyn 


1933—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. (1) 
Managers—William H. Terry, New York; Joseph E. Cronin, Washington. 


2 


New York (Chandler)... 
New York (Donald) 


New York (Ruffing)........... ie Se 


1943—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. 0) RS, 


y Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Brey ¢ ee RS 
Oct. 5—New York (Chandler) St. Louis (Lanier) 2 AtNe ee 
Ww York 
Oct. 6—St. Louis (M. Cooper) fe New York (Bonham) 3 At New York r 
Oct. 7—New York (Borowy) x St. Louis (Brazle) 2 AtNew York | 
Oct. 10—New York (Russo) St. Louis (Brecheen) 1 AtSt. Louis — 
Oct. 11—New York (Chandler) St. Louis (M. Cooper) 0 At St. Louis 


1944—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (2) 


Oe oe Managers—William H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns. ; 
¥, Oct. 4—Browns (Galehouse)................. 2 Cardinals (M. Cooper)............. 1 At Sportsman's Par 
Oct. 5—Cardinals (Donnelly)... 3 Browns (Muncrief)............... 2 At Sportsman’s Pk. | 
; Oct. 6—Browns (Kramer)...... 6 Cardinals (Wilks)................. 2 At Sportsman’s ‘Park 
ta Oct. 7—Cardinals (Brecheen) 5 Browns (Jakucki)................. 1 At Sportsman’s ‘Park — ay 
Oct. 8—Cardinals (M. Cooper)............... 2 Browns (Galehouse).............. 0 At Sportsman’s Park 
Sees Oct 9——Cardinals (Lanier). -.- <2... <sss00%0 Ss PBLOWNS CEOLICI) case aiaisjeiaeie > areata 1 At Sportsman's Park 


1945—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (3) 


- Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 

Oct. 3—Chicago (Borowy)................... 9 Detroit (Newhouser).............. 0 At Detroit 
a Oct. -A—DetroitiCirucks) 3.25 coc ese cece ness 4 “Chicago (Wyse). 2-3 6c codecs cae 1 At Detroit 
Oct. S—Chicago (Passeau)...............-... 3 Detroit (Overmire)..............2+ 0 At Detroit 
ie Oct, 6—Detroit (Trout): <-..224..- ses oeecs e's 4 ChicagosCPrim).:.45..dewves vsivointes 1 At Chicago e 
j Oct. 7—Detroit (Newhouser)................. 8 Chicago (Borowy)................ 4 At Chicago { 
Dy Oct. 8—Chicago (Borowy)................... Sg Detroit. Grout). = «<7. sare.s «as saiderars 7 . At Chicago (12 inn.) 
Oct. 10—Detroit (Newhouser)................. 9 Chicago (Borowy)................ 3 At Chicago 
] 


1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. (3) 
Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Boston. 


- Oct. 6—Boston (Johnson).................... Je mets Louis (Pollet), <2 161002 me areas 2 At St. Louis (10 innings) 
a Oct. 7—St. Louis (Brecheen).............-... 3 Boston (Harels) << os << fe:0esciieiss 0 At St. Louis 
Oct; .9—Boston) (Ferriss) 3.00 dee onites cone 4 SE Louls (Dickson) se.) jacraceae ette 0 At Boston \ 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Munger).................. 12 Boston (Hughson)................ 3 At Boston ee’ 
Oct. 11—Boston (Dobson)...............--.-- 6 SE Lodis|(Brazle) se cess dere we 3 At Boston 
Oct. 13—St. Louis (Brecheen)............-..-. 4 Boston (Harrisdeic. - ow oeecrae eee 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 15—St. Louis (Brecheem)...............-. 4 Boston: (Klinger), - st. 0101-1 clea 3 At St. Louis 


1947—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 


Sept. 30—New York (Shea)............-...--- 5 Brooklyn (Branca)..............-. 3 At New York 
Oct. 1—New York (Reynolds)............... 10 Brooklyn (Lombardi).............. 3 At New York 
Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Casey)...............---- 9 New York (Newsom).............- 8 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 3—Brooklyn (Casey)................--- 3 New York (Bevens)...........+.6 2 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 4—New York (Shea)....... Gia sienee tee 2 Brooklyn (Barney).........sssee+ 1 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 5—Brooklyn (Branca).................- 8 New York (Page)...........+se00- 6 At New York 
Oct. 6—New York (Page)..............-.-- 5 Brooklyn (Gregg)........---2ee005 2 At New York 


1948—CLEVELAND A. L. (4) vs. BOSTON N. L. (2) 


Managers—Louis Boudreau, Cleveland; William H. Southworth, Boston. E 
At Boston ait 


Octsn6—Boston (Sain). . asierecicetemiac ae oasis 1 Cleveland (Feller) ..i.¢ 5. ce 2-006 0 : 
Oct. 7—Cleveland (Lemon)............-.--.- 4 Boston:(Spah); , cringe <1 1-1s,010% 51 1 At Boston pe 
Oct. 8—Cleveland (Bearden)................- 2 Boston (Bickford)............... 0 At Cleveland F 
: Oct. 9—Cleveland (Gromek)............-.--- 2 BostoniGSain) saris niersie'tis aicleirieeiel 1 At Cleveland 
Oct. 10—Boston (Spahn)......... Beuseeueoee cr ll | Cleveland CFollet)..% ..ccceccoste 3 at Paid ee 
‘oston 


” Oct. 11—Cleveland (Lemon)...........+++000% 4° ~ Boston (Voiselle)...........- Aeris 


1949—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 


Oct. 5—New York (Reynolds)........++.- See gs Gta Tass 1 Brooklyn (Newcombe)........ pecesseeee’ 0 At NGW, ork 
BPE RG= BLOKE (ROG) eg tae wv voneciemeleot nce esbaedte e 1 New York (Raschi)...... shoaaned seeeeee O At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Page).........---scecececeeeerees . 4 Brooklyn (Branca).........- esesseeeese 3 At Brooklyn 
Cio ——New York (Lopat).:../0cccencese0essveees nakea Bi Brooklyn (Newcombe).......... woaeaxeon 4 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 9—New York (Raschi).........-2+e+eeeeee epee 10 Brooklyn (Barney)........-seeseeeeceee 6 At Brooklyn 
ae 1950—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (0) 
t Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Edwin M. Sawyer, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 4—New York (Raschi)............-...-- 1 Philadelphia (Konstanty).......... 0 At Philadelphia 


Oct. 5—New York (Reynolds)................ 74 Philadelphia (Roberts)............ 1 At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 
Oct. 6—New York (Ferrick)................+. 3 Philadelphia (Meyer)..... ROT ror 2 At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Ford)...............-...- 5 Philadelphia (Miller).............. 2 At New York 

t 1951—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 

= Managers—Charles D. Stengel, Yankees; Leo E. Durocher, Giants. 

Oct. 4—Giants CHOSE) memesroatere  2,-ee > dois cles 5 Yankees (Reynolds)............... 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 5—Yankees (Lopat)................-.-- 3¢> Giants (Jansen). 37-25 220.5 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Dutero—Giants (Hearn)... 0c. ek see eee ee 6 Yankees’ (Raschi)...43 sass shee eee 2 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 8—Yankees (Reynolds)...............-. 6 Giahits: (Maglite): -. ib. 82 eo. cea; 2 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 9—Yankees (Lopat)................-2--5 13 Glanisi€lanson) Rx \..cerconecmes 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 10—Yankees (Raschi).................... 4 IGiantet Koslo): 8.2 acto coevcrtore 3 At Yankee Stadium 

; 1952—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Charles W. Dressen, Brooklyn. 
Bare BLOOKIYN CBIACK) ci Sc ece ssc bweescetereewes 4 New York (Reynolds). ........ 2 At Brooklyn 
Mora2—New York (Raschi). . 0... 2c scence cnet nscns 7 Brooklyn (Erskine). .......... 1 At Brooklyn 
eres BrOOKIYN'(ROG) oss, =v cients oo SaewleeiceGaiees civ os 5 New York (Lopat)............ 3 At New York 
Oct. 4—New York (Reynolds)...............--..-e00-- 2 Brooklyn (Black). ............ 0 At New York 
ct6—Brooklyn (Erskine). 0.8.2. Ps. eee eee 6 New York (Sain). ............ 5 At New York (12 inns.) 
Oct> 6—New York:(Raschi). . ..... 2... en eeeeeecneewes 3 Brooklyn (Loes).............. 2 At Brooklyn 
Oct 7—New York (Reynolds). ..............00eeeeeees 4 Brooklyn (Black)............. 2 At Brooklyn 
1953—NEW YORK A. L. (4) ve. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 
i Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Charles W. Dressen, Brooklyn. 
Sept. 30—New York (Sain)... ... 0.2.22... 0.0.0. ee eee ee 9 Brooklyn (Labine)............ 5 At New York 
Dicttemele NOW YORK CLOpAat)........ ccs cs ssscesceesvcese 4 Brooklyn (Roe)............-.. 2 At New York 
Oct», 2—Brooklyn CErskine).. 0.20.2... ces eee ee 3 New York (Raschi)........... 2 At Brooklyn 
Cts SKOOKIVM CHOBS)ii. cac..adc.scbiovt scnwdees cule 7 New York (Ford). ............ 3 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 4—New York (McDonald)...................... ll Brooklyn (Podres)............ 7 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 5—New York (Reynolds). ...................... 4 Brooklyn (Labine)............ 3 At New York 


(For 1954 World Series 


World Series Club Standing 
(Through 1953) 


Series Won Lost Pet. 
Cleveland (A) .... 2 2 0 1.000 
MORTON RCA) gcse. 22 6 5 i 833 
New York (A) .... 20 16 4 -800 
St. Louis (N) ..... 9 6 3 -667 
Cincinnati (N) 3 2 a .667 
ORicago (A) ..... 3 2 1 -667 
Philadelphia (A) 8 5 3 .625 
Boston (N) 1... 2 1 ik -500 
Pittsburgh (N) ... 4 2 2 -500 
Washington (A) .. 8 uk 2 +333 
New York (N) .... 18 4 9 308 
MOBULOLD (CA) peas. ate. 7 2 5 .286 
Chicago (N),. °..°s2). 10 2 8 -200 
St.Louis (A) ..... 1 0 1 000 
Philadelphia (N) . 2 0 2 .000 
Brooklyn (N) ..... 7 0 7 000 
RECAPITULATION 

Won 
ATIBONICAM MCASUC@r.0 ge) ss citys oe cis lero 33 
Wational Lheaeue i471 ds .eisct se ues sade 17 


statistics see indez.) 


RUTH'S BASEBALL EARNINGS 


Year Club Salary 
1914 Baltimioré (GO) oc. caaiereerr aa $ . 600 
1914* Boston (A) 1,300 
1915 Boston (A) 3,500 
1916 Boston ta 3,500 
1917 Boston (A 5,000 
1918 Boston (A) 7,000 
1919 Boston (A) 10,000 
1920 New 20,000 
1921 New 30,000 
1922 New 52,000 
1923 New 52.000 
1924 New 52.000 
1925 New 52.000 
1926 New 52.000 
1927 New 70,000 
1928 New 70,000 
1929 New 70,000 
1930 New 80,000 
1931 New 80,000 
1932 New 75,000 
1933 New York (A)ic...5 ance Mere seine ae 50,000 
1934 New York, (A)..-. i. ccciticpemeno even 35,000 
1935 Boston (N) is. os, si cee eee ee ee 40,000 
19387: -- Brooklyn} (Nii!) ete eee 15,000 

WOtal Sees ania ore eerie $925,900 


* Bought by Boston Americans from Baltimore and 
farmed to Providence (I). + Coach. 


Ruth’s share from ten world series amounted to 
$41,445. In addition, he was reputed to have made 
$1,000,000 from endorsements, barnstorming tours, 
movies and radio: appearances. 


ihe arta Laie 


; a 


1916 W 
pS Se ere: 1917 New York... .John J. McGraw... 
oes ee 20. 702 1918 Chicago......Fred L. Mitchell...... § 
...-Adrian C. Anson. ..... 17 798 | 1919* Cincinnati... . Patrick J. Moran...... 96 
are Adrian C. Anson...... 56 28 .667 1920 Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson..... 
....Adrian C. Anson...... 55 29 655 | 1921* New York... .John J. McGraw....... 94 
ieee John F. Morrill....... 63 35 643 | 1922* New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93 
i . .Frank C. Bancroft..... Sa LO" 700 1923 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 95 
Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... i lee 2 ee WF) 1924 New York....John J. McGraw....... 93 
 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 00> 345 726 1925* Pittsburgh... . William B. McKechnie. 95 — 
1887 Detroit....... W. H. Watkins........ a) 85-637 1926* St Lous ss Rogers Hornsby....... 89 
1888 New York....James J. Mutrie...... 84 47 ~~ 641 1927 Pittsburgh....Owen J. Bush........ 94. 
1889 New York....James J. Mutrie...... 83 43 ~©=~.659 1928 St. Louis..... William B. McKechnie. 95 


1890 Brooklyn. .... William H.McGunnigle. 86 43 .667 1929 Chicago...... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 
Sore Boston... 0. Frank G. Selee....... ef Si 630 |, 1930. St. Louis. ..., Charles E. Street...... 92 
1892. Boston; >... . Frank G. Selee....... 102 48 .680 1931* ‘St. Louis. 22 Charles E. Street...... 101 
1893 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 86 43 667 1932 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 90 
1894 Baltimore... .Edward H. Hanlon..... 89 39 695 1933* New York... .William H. Terry...... 91 
1895 Baltimore... . Edward H. Hanlon..... 87 43 669 1934* St. Louis... .. Frank F. Frisch... :... 957 
1896 Baltimore. ...Edward H. Hanlon..... 39 598 1935 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 100 
1897 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 93° 89 +, 705 1936 New York... .William H. Terry...... 92 
1898 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 102. 47 ~—~«685 1937 New York.... William H. Terry...... 95 
1899 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 8) 42°. 677 1938 Chicago...... Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 
1900 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 82 54 .603 1939 Cincinnati. ...William B. McKechnie. 97 
1901 Pittsburgh... .Fred C. Clarke........ 90 49 .647 1940* Cincinnati... . William B. McKechnie. 100 
1902 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 103. 36 = 741 1941 Brooklyn..... Leo E. Durocher......100 
1903 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 91 49 *.650 1942* St. Louis..... William H. Southworth. 106 
1904 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 106) 47 . “693 1943 St. Louis....... William H. Southworth. 105 
1905* New York... .John J. McGraw....... 105 48 .686 1944* St. Louis..... William H. Southworth. 105 
1906 Chicago......Frank L. Chance...... 116 36 = .763 1945 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 98 
1907* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 107 45 .704 1946* St. Louis..... Edwin H. Dyer........ 98 
1908* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... SS -55 7 2643 1947 Brooklyn..... Burton E. Shotton..... 94 
1909* Pittsburgh... .Fred C. Clarke........ 410) 42 724 1948 Boston....... William H. Southworth. 91 
1910 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 104 50 ~=~«.675 1949 Brooklyn..... Burton E. Shotton..... 97 
1911 New York....John J. McGraw....... 99 54 647 1950 Philadelphia. .Edwin M. Sawyer..... 91 
1912 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 103 48 .682 1951 New York....Leo E. Durocher...... 98 
1913 New York....John J. McGraw....... 101 51 664 1952 Brooklyn..... Charles W. Dressen... 96 
1914* Boston....... George T. Stallings.... 94 59 .614 1953 Brooklyn..... Charles W. Dressen... 99 


* World Series winner. 


American League Pennant Winners 


1901 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith....... CER yin sel) 1928* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 101 
1902 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 83" 7.93) 610 1929* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 104 
1903" Boston... ..... James J. Collins...... OY Ay] 2609 1930* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 102 
1904 Boston....... James J. Collins...... Sy 9 OU, 1931 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 107 
1905 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 92> 56, 7.622 1932* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... 107 
1906* Chicago...... Fielder A. Jones...... OS 0G, 9 9-016 1933 Washington...Joseph E. Cronin...... 99 
1907. Detroit. >: .: Hugh A. Jennings..... 92" 58) ..613 1934 Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane... .101 
1908 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 90 63 .588 1935* Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane... 93 
1909 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... "98 54 645 1936* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. ..102 
1910* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 102 48 .680 1937* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. ..102 
1911* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 101 50 .669 1938* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... 99 
1912* Boston....... J. Garland Stahl...... 1055-47 - -691 1939* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... .106 
1913* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 96) 557 627. 1940 Detroit....... Delmar D. Baker...... 90 
1914 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 99) 53: | 2051 1941* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. ..101 
1915* Boston....... William F. Carrigan....101 50  .669 1942 New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... 103 
1916" Boston’. ......- William F. Carrigan.... 91 63 .591 1943* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 
1917* Chicago...... Clarence H. Rowland..100 54 .649 1944 St. Louis..... James L. Sewell...... 89 
1918* Boston... +... Edward G. Barrow.... 75 51 .595 1945* Detroit....... Stephen F. O’Neill.... 88 
1919 Chicago...... William Gleason...... 88 52 .629 1946 Boston....... Joseph E. Cronin...... 104 
1920* Cleveland....Tris E. Speaker....... 98 56 .636 1947* New York....Stanley R. Harris..... 97 
1921 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 55  .641 1948* Cleveland....Louis Boudreau....... 97 
1922 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 94 60 .610 1949* New York....Charles D. Stengel.... 97 
1923* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 54 645 1950* New York....Charles D. Stengel.... 98 
1924* Washington. ..Stanley R. Harris..... 925162) «2597 1951* New York....Charles D. Stengel.... 98 
1925 Washington. ..Stanley R. Harris..... 96 55 .636 1952* New York....Charles D. Stengel.... 95 
1926 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... hh Gel EE 1953 New York... .Charles D. Stengel. . 105 
1927* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 110 44 «4714 * World Series winner 


45 
64 
53 
51 
56 
65 
65 
50 
57 
58 
57 
56 
56 
59 
49 


Z National League Batting Champions 

Year Avg. | Year Avg. | Year 
OG 1876—R. Barnes, Chi.............. 403 | 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts....... 357 | 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos........ 
 -1877—J. L. White, Bos............. 385 | 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1929—Frank J. O’Doul, Phila....... 
- 1878—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 | 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349 | 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N. Y......... 
- 1879—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 407 | 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1931—C. J. Hafey, St. L........... 
Ee n8s0—G. F. Gore, Chi.............. 365 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1932—F. J. O’Doul, Bklyn.......... 
- 1881—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 399 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 | 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila........... 
_ 1882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 | 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 | 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 
1883—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts........... 
. 1884—J. O'Rourke, Buf...... eee 350 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 
).1885—R. Connor, N.Y............- 371 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 | 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L........ 
1886—M. J. Kelly, Chi............. 388 | 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi......... 372 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin......... 
1887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1939—J. R. Mize, St. L............ 
1888--A. C. Anson, Chi............ 343 | 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 | 1940—D. Garms, Pitts........ Perce 
1889—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 3/3) 19Y9-——L, Doyldanta\ + cka 2. wr eo 320 | 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn.......... 
1890—J. Glasscock, N. Y........... 336 | 1916—H. Chase, Cin..............- 339 | 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos......... 
1891—W. Hamilton, Phila.......... 338 | 1917—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 341 | 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
1892 { G=Childs; Cleve:........-... 335 | 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ 
D. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 | 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 | 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago... . 
1893—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 378 | 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 370 | 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
1894—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 438 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 397 | 1947—H. W. Walker, Phila......... 
1895—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 401 | 1948—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
1896—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 384 | 1949—J. R. Robinson, Bklyn........ 
1897—W. Keeler, Balt............. 432 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 424 | 1950—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
1898—W. Keeler, Balt............. 379 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 403 | 1951—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
1899—E. J. Delahanty, Phila........ 408 | 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin....... 353 | 1952—S. F. Musial, St. Louis...... 
1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 | 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts......... 380 | 1953— C. A. Furillo, Bklyn........-. 

1901—J. Burkett, St. L............ 382 


American League Batting Champions 


1901—N. Lajoie, Phila............. 405 | 1919—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 384 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det......... 
1902—E. J. Delahanty, Wash....... 376 | 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos............. 
1903—N. Lajoie, Cleve............ 355 | 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 
1904—N, Lajoie, Cleve............ 381 | 1922—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 420 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 
1905—Elmer Flick, Cleve.......... 306 | 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
1906—G. Stone, St. L.............. 358 | 1924—G. H. Ruth, N.Y............ 378 | 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
1907—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 350 | 1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 
1908—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 324 | 1926—H. E. Manush, Det.......... 378 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve.......... 
1909—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 377 | 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y....... 
1910—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 385 | 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash.......... 379 | 1946—J. B. Vernon, Wash.......... 
1911—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 420 | 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1947—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
1912—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 410 | 1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1948—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
1913—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 390 | 1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 | 1949—G. C. Kell, Det.............. 
1914—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 368 | 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos...... 367 | 1950—W. D. Goodman, Bos........ 
1915—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 369 | 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila............ 356 | 1951—Ferris Fain, Phila........... 
1916—T. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 | 1934—H. L. Gehrig, N. Y........... 363 | 1952—Ferris Fain, Phila........... 
1917—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 383 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash........... 349 | 1953—J. B. Vernon, Wash.......... 
1918—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 382 | 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 388 
National Baseball Congress Champions Feller’s Pitching Masterpieces 
1935—Bismarck (N. D.) Corwin-Churehill NOT GAMES 
1936—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons Date Opponent Score 80 
1937—Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers April 16, 1940...... Chicago.....:.... 1-0 8 
1938—Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens April 30, 1946...... New York........ 1-0 ll 
1939—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons July Sol 195 ie = Detroit=< 02. ee 2-1 5 
1940—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 
1941—Enid (Okla.) Champlins ONE-HIT GAMES 
1942—Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers April 20, 1938...... StLLouIsr eee 9-0 6 
eaale a Mary Spokes May 25, 1939...... Bostdnaens sn mere 11-0 10 
erman Fie Kans.) Flyers i 
1945—Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field oe + aa ars, eee rey me 8 
1946—St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos Ape ee aa Hadplonlaurgae Ly vane 
1947—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Son: 26k Ease aceh bnwletes Beles Sn eRet 
1948—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Sept. 19,1945. s. 2. Detrojt.acaciiee 2-0 if 
1949—-Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics July 31, 1946...... Boston........... 4-1 9 
{950—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts Aug. 8, 1946...... Chicaporea secs 5-0 5 
ben (Texas) Plymouth Oilers April 22, 1947...... St. Louisiane 5-0 10 
—Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials May 2, 1947..5.-. Bostonitesas ania: 2-0 10 
1953—Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) April 23, 1952...... Stiloulsy. ay ee 0-1 5 
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BASEBALL’S HALL OF FAME 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


| Lifetime Records of Immortals 


: Year é Batting Year Batting 

elected § Name and playing years Games Average elected Name and playing years Games Average ; 
1939 Anson, Adrian C., 1876-97... .... 2253 .339 1953 Simmons, Al H., 1924-44......... 2215 334 e 
1945 Bresnahan, Roger, 1897-1915..... 1410 .279 1939 Sisler, George H., 1915-30....... 2055 .340 4 
1945 Brouthers, Dan, 1879-96......... 1653 348 1937 Speaker, T. E., 1907-28.......... 2789 344 s* 
1946 Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1905. .... 2063 342 1953 Terry, Wm., A., 1924-36......... 1721 341 y 
1946 Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914. .... 1232. 297 1946 Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16....... 1641 264. ae 
1945 Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915....... 2204 315 1948 Traynor, Harold J., 1920-37...... 1941 -320 
1936 Cobb, Tyrus R,, 1905-28. ........ 3033 .367 1936 Wagner, John P., 1897-1917...... 2785 .329 

1947 Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37.... 1482 320 1953 Wallace, R. J., 1894-1918........ 2369 267 

1939 Collins, Edward T., 1906-30...... 2826 338 1952 Waner, Paul G., 1926-45.......... 2549 333 

1945 Collins, James J., 1895-1908...... 1718 .294 1937 Wright, George, 1876-82......... 3i5 251 

1939 Comiskey, C. A., 1882-94........ 1383 .269 

1945 Delahanty, E. J., 1888-1903...... 1825 346 

1953 Dickey, Wm. M., 1928-46........ 1789 313 we, tems aes y 

1945 Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906.......... 1722 .330 Year . 

1946 Evers, John J., 1902-19.......... 1776 ~—-.270 elected Name and playing years Won Lost 

1939 Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97......... 1280 311 1938 Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30.... 373 208 

1951 Foxx, James E., 1925-1945....... 2317 325 1953 Bender, Charles A., 1907-17...... 212 128 

1947. Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37........ 2311 316 1949 Brown, Mordecai, 1903-16....... 239 131 

1939 Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39........ 2164 .340 1946 Chesbro, John D., 1899-1909..... 199 128 

1949 Gehringer, Charles L., 1924-42.... 2323 321 1953 Dean, Jerome H., 1930-41........ 150 83 

1952 Heilmann, Harry E., 1914-32...... 2146 342 1946 Griffith, Clark C., 1891-1908...... 237 140 

1942 Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37........ 2259 358 1947 Grove, Robert M., 1925-41....... 300 141 

1945 Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908....... 1264 314 1947 Hubbell, Car! O., 1928-43........ 253 154. 

1939 Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910....... 2124 345 1936 Johnson, Walter P., 1907-27 ..... 414 276 

1945 Kelly, Michael J., 1878-93........ 1493 315 1946 McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1908.. 248 141 

1937 Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916..... 2475 338 1936 Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16. 373 188 

1946 McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96...... 1268 .294 1949 Nichols, Charles A., 1890-1906... 360 202 

1937 McGraw, John J., 1891-1906...... 1082 334 1948 Pennock, Herbert J., 1912-34..... 239 161 

1937 Mack, Connie, 1886-96.......... 736 249 1946 Plank, Edward S., 1901-17....... 324 190 

1953 Maranville, W. J., 1912-35....... 2670 258 1939 Radbourne, Charles G., 1880-91 .. 308 191 

1945 O'Rourke, James, 1876-94....... 1750 315 1946 Waddell, George E., 1897-1910.... 203 143 

1951 Ott, Melvin T., 1926-1947........ 2730 304 1946 Walsh, Edward A., 1904-17....... 195 126 

1945 Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902..... 1316 .280 1937 Young, Denton T., 1890-1911..... 511 315 

1936 Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914-35...... 2503 342 


SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Morgan G. Bulkley, first National League president. B. Bancroft Johnson, first American League president. Henry Chadwick, 
pioneer writer, statistician. Alexander J. Cartwright, organizer of first baseball club. Albert G. Spalding, early player, founder 
of sporting goods firm. Wiliiam A. Cummings, early pitcher credited with originating curve ball. Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, 
baseball's first commissioner. William Klem, with National League umpiring staff for 46 years. Thomas Connolly, with Ameri- 
can League umpiring staff for 52 years. Harry Wright, manager in National League for three decades. Edward G. Barrow, 
American League manager and executive. 


BABE RUTH’S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 


(A) American League; (N) National League 


“s Regular Season World Series All-Star Game 
Home Home Home Home 

Year Club runs | Year Club runs | Year Club tuns | Year Club runs 
1914 Boston (A)...... 0 |1926 NewYork(A).... 47 |1915 Boston (A)...... 0 | 1933 American Pi es 1 
1915 Boston (A)...... 4 |1927 NewYork(A).... 60 {1916 Boston (A)...... 0 {1934 American....... 0 
1916 Boston (A)...... 3 |1928 New York(A).... 54 |1918 Boston (A)...... 0 — 
1917 Boston (A)...... 2 11929 New York(A).... 46 {1921 New York (A).... Total «.\c/0). ssw 1 
1918 Boston(A)...... 1i |1930 New York(A).... 49 |1922 New York(A).... 

1919 Boston (A)...... 29 11931 New York(A).... 46 |1923 New York (A)... Granditotal cs stasieeleare 730 


192) New York(A).... 59 |1933 New York(A).... 34 |1927 New York (A).... 
1922 New York(A).... 35 |1934 New York(A).... 22 |1928 New York(A).... 
1923 NewYork(A).... 41 |1935 Boston(N)...... 6 |1932 New York(A).... 
1924 New York(A).... 46 —— 

1925 New York(A).... 25 FRAT OUAN cercione. ois ete 714 TOtalectenccsies 15 


1 

0 

Baie 

1920 New York(A).... 54 |1932 NewYork(A).... 41 |1926 New York(A).... 3 
3 

2 


ir 


Ly 
M ost hits—Ty Cobb 


fe 


_ Most total bases—Ty Cobb 
_ Most total bases, season—Babe Ruth, New 


patting average (lo or more years) 
y Cobb, Detroit and Philadelphia or 


t years batting over .300—Ty Cobb 23 
4,191 


lo rst hits, season—George Sisler, St. Louis 
i (A), 1920 257 


st consecutive hits, game—Wilbert Rob- 
inson, Baltimore (N), 1892 ....... SiR 


1938; Walt Dropo, Detroit, 
MIA SS SS a ae ne Bc ees 12 


in ‘Most consecutive games batted safely—Joe 


DiMaggio, New York (A), May 15 to July 
BrGetOal inclusive... os... 06:2 cage de 56 


Most long hits—Babe Ruth, Boston and 


New York (A), Boston (N), 
2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) 


1914-35 (506 
1,356 


5,863 


Beri ye 102th. 0ua: Nice. ee 457 


Most total bases, game—Joe Adcock, Mil- 


__— -waukee vs. Brooklyn, July 31, 1954 ... 18 


Most home runs, 


Most home runs—Babe Ruth 714 


Most home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 
woos (Ce Ay ee, Sees ee em 60 


1 game—Lowe, Boston 
(N), 1894; Delahanty, Phila. (N), 1896; 
Gehrig, N. Y. (A), 1932; Klein, Phila. 
(N), 1936 (10 innings); Seerey, Chicago 
(A), 1948 (11 innings); Hodges, Brook- 
lyn, 1950; Adcock, Milwaukee, 1954 ... 4 


Most 3-base hits—Sam Crawford, Cincin- 


Sits Spase hits—Tris | 
Cleveland, Washingtor 
1907-284. 040 a5 See 


Most 2-base hits, enema Ww. 
Boston: (A): 193002 23 toe nee e339 


Most singles—Ty Cobb ............. 


Most singles, season (modern record 
Lloyd Waner, Pittsburgh (N), 1927 


Most. runs—Ty Cobb (e222 yee 
Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth ... 2, 209° 
Most runs batted in, season—Hack ‘Wilson, ‘ 
Chicago (N),-193012 2% saag eee eee ) 
Most runs batted in, single game—James_ 
L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. Brooklyn 
Sept! 16, 1924 272)... 12 
Most games played—Ty Cobb ....... 
Most consecutive games played—Lou Gehl 
rig, New York (A). Streak started June 1, © 
1925, and stopped May 2, 1939 .... 2,130 
Longest service as player—Eddie Collins, — 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-30; 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N), St. Louis 
(A), St. Louis (N), 1894-1918 .. 25 years 
Most times at bat—Ty Cobb ....... 
Most bases on balls—Babe Ruth .... 2,056 
Most bases on balls, season—Babe Path, | 
1928 ME cs ce et i nae eee ) 
Most bases on balls, game (modern record) 
—Jimmy Foxx Boston (A), 1938 ...... 6. 
Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb .......... g02 
Most stolen bases, season (modern record) “i 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 ........ 96 
Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or more — 
games)—Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), 1925, 
4a 


1929 


nati (N), 1899-1902; Detroit (A), 1903— “Most consecutive years manager, one club © 
iN = «aR BE ee eee a nt —Connie Mack, Phila. (A), 1901-50 . 50 4 
PITCHING 


Most games—Cy Young (516 in National 
League, 390 in American League), 1890— 


110218 Wi ae , . 906 
Most games on=Cy yUerig) Cleveland 
(N), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
Boston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
1909-11 eens Boston (N), 1911 pad) 
EMO OROM ar A aks eee Cok patie a Le 51 
Most complete games, season—Jack ian 
bro, New York (A), 1904 . ch aa 940. 


Most games, season (aiedern records aise 
Konstanty, Philadelphia (N), 1950 .. 74 
Most innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chicago 
(A), 1908 464 
Lowest earned-run average, season—Ferdie 
Schupp, New York (N), 1916 0.90 
Fewest hits in two consecutive games— 


John Vander Meer, Cincinnati ou 1938 
(both no-hit games) ........... Seen) 


Most games won, season (modern record) : 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904 . 41 


Most consecutive games won, season-— 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; Rube 


Marquard, New York (N), 1912 ...... 19 
Most shutout games—Walter Johnson, 
Washington (A), 1907-27 .......... 113 


Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia) (IN), 1916) 0) eee 16 


Most consecutive shutout innings—Walter 
Johnson, 19135... 5 ps nae enn eee 56. 


Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 3,497 


Most strikeouts, season (modern record)— 
Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 .. 348 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 to date) 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A) vs. Detroit, 
Oct, 2, 1988 rr joiners etepicnetnee eineeenane 18 


Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus. 


MAJOR LEAGUE STATISTICS 


_1f—Left-field foul line; cf—center field; rf—right-field foul line. (2)—Indicates double-header echeduleds 


American League 


‘ Distance, feet Seating Record 
; Club, nickname and grounds If ef rf capacity attendance Visiting club Date 
Baltimore Orioles—Municipal Stadium.... 309 440 309..... 48,000..... 46,796... ..New York (2 
- Boston Red Sox—Fenway Park........... 315 420 302... 34817... 81.766... NewYork)... “Aug. 12, 1938 
Chicago White Sox—Comiskey Park... ... pe Aol aoa Le dma eles 47,400..... BS ORG ee New York (night)..... June 8, 1951 


Cleveland indians—Municipal Stadium.... 321 410 321..... 7S;500 5 84,587..... New York (2) 


Detroit Tigers—Briggs Stadium. .... 


. New York Yankees—Yankee Stadium 


Philadelphia Athletics—Shibe Park. . 


Brooklyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field... . 
Chicago Cubs—Wrigley Field........ 


Cincinnati Reds—Crosley Field 


SAE 340 440 325... . 52,954... ..58,369.....New York (2) 
Sd " a Feo pana kt lees: Bost (2) 
d hibe Park....... Sie Sieeoe ais 38,800,...: Washington (2 
Washington Senators—Griffith Stadium.... 388 426  328..... 30,000..... 30,0039 cis New York te 


National League 


eet 343. 405 «297... .32,111.....41,209.....New York ) 
Si As 355 400 353.... .38,710.....46,965..., . Pittsburgh (2) 
Hic depress? $42...5, 30,000: .... BORG F. Pittsburgh (2) 


eee May 30, 1934 
stegaee awe May 31, 1948 i 
Re verdant Apr. 27, 1947 f 


Wes tego Sept. 12, 1954 
sparse July 20, 1947 
sian May 30, 1938 
cop gieh July. 13, 1931 
way henss July 4, 1936 


Milwaukee Braves—County Stadium...... senees02"" B15... 42-790 sae 46,944..... New York (night). 
New York Giants—Polo Grounds.......... 279 480 257.....55,000.....80,747.... Brooklyn pai oe Mir 3 ee 
j Philadelphia Phillies—Shibe Park........ 4345-468 831.:... Sa, e2cne aia 40,720..... Brooklyn (2)......... May il, 1947 
Pittsburgh Pirates—Forbes Field......... 335 457 300... 33,730... .43,586.... .New York (2)......,.Aug. 31, 1938 
St. Louis Cardinals—Busch Stadium....... Sab <ARG ys 8I0.-. 2 30,808..... 45,770. ....Chicago (2)........ July 12, 1931 
RECORD OF MAJOR LEAGUE ALL-STAR GAMES 
Winning league Losing league 
- Date and pitcher Runs and pitcher Runs Where held attendance Receipts — 
July 6, 1933 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Hallahan)... ... 2 Chicago (A).......... 49,200 $ 51,203.50* 
July 10,1934 American (Harder)........ 9 National (Mungo)........ 7 New York (N)........ 52,982.00 
July 8, 1935 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Walker)....... 1 Cleveland (A)........ 82,179.12 
July 7, 1936 National (J. Dean)......... 4 American (Grove)....... 3:1) Bosten (N):...4%.ann' 25,556 24,588.80 
July 7, 1937 American (Gomez)......... 8 National UJ. Dean)....... 3 Washington (A)....... 28,475.18 
July 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer).... 4 American (Gomez)....... 1 Cincinnati (N)........ 27,067 38,469.05 
July 11, 1939 American (Bridges)........ 3 National (Lee)....:..... 1 New York (A)........ 62,892 75,701.00 
July 9, 1940 National (Derringer)....... 4 American (Ruffing)...... DettSttouls CN) 5 <2ena- 32,373 36,723.03 
July 8, 1941 American (Smith)......... 7 _ National (Passeau)...... 5 Detnoit (A).....,.. 2029. 54,674 63,267.08 
July 6, 1942 American (Chandler)....... 3 National (M. Cooper).... 1 New York(N)........ 33,694 86,102.98 
July 13, 1943 American (Leonard)....... 5 National (M. Cooper).... 3 Philadelphia (A)...... 31,938 65,674.00t 
July 11, 1944 National (Raffensberger)... 7 American (Hughson)..... 1 . Pittsburgh (N)........ 29,589 81,275.00 
July 9, 1946 American (Feller)......... 12 National (Passeau)...... 0 Boston (A).......... 89,071.00 
July 8,1947 American (Shea).......... 2 National (Sain).......... 1 Chicago.CN) oa ee 41,123 105,314.90 
July 13, 1948 American (Raschi)......... 5 National (Schmitz)....... 2 Stet Ois(CA) ee 34,009 93,447.00 
July 12, 1949 American (Trucks)........ 11 National (Newcombe).... 7 Brooklyn (N)........ 32,577 79,225.07 
July 11, 1950 {National (Blackwell)...... 4 American (Gray)........ 3”. Chicago (A).”.....<.6 46,127 126,179.52 
July 10, 1951 National (Maglie).......... 8 American (Lopat)........ 3S * Detfoit@ 6A) S22 5 124,294.01 
July 8, 1952 National (Rush)..........- 3 American (Lemon)....... 2 Philadelphia (N)...... 32,785 108,762.00 
July 14, 1953 + National (Spahn).......... 5 American (Reynolds)..... 1 Cincinnati (N).....%.- 30,846 155,654.00 


* An additional $5,175 was received for radio rights. 


teen innings. 


Note: No game in 1945. 


American League 


MOST VALUABLE PLAYERS 
(Baseball Writers’ Association selections) 


1931—Frank Frisch, St. Louis 


t+ Additional funds were received from other sources. 


National League 


$ Four- 


1931—Robert Grove, Philadelphia 
1932—James Foxx, Philadelphia 
1933—James Foxx, Philade!phia 
1934—- Gordon Cochrane, Detroit 
1935—Henry Greenberg, Detroit 
1936—Lou Gehrig, New York 

‘ 1937—-Charles Gehringer, Detroit 
1938—James Foxx, Boston 
1939—Joe DiMaggio, New York 
1940—Henry Greenberg, Detroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio, New York 
1942—Joe Gordon, New York 
1943—Spurgeon Chandler, New York 
1944— Harold Newhouser, Detroit 
1945—Harold Newhouser, Detroit 
1946—Ted Williams, Boston 
1947—Joe DiMaggio, New York 
1948—Lou Boudreau, Cleveland 
1949—Ted Williams, Boston 
1950—Phil Rizzuto, New York 
1951—Lawrence Berra, New York 
1952—Robert Shantz, Philadelphia 
1953—Al Rosen, Cleveland 


1932—Charles Klein, Philadelphia 
1933—Caril Hubbell, New York 
1934—-Jerome Dean, St. Louis 
1925—Charles Hartnett, Chicago 
1936—Carl Hubbell, New York 
1937—Joseph Medwick, St. Louis 
1938—Ernest Lombardi, Cincinnati 
1939—William Walters, Cincinn. ti 
1946—Frank McCormick, Cincinnati 
1941—Adolph Camilli, Brooklyn 
1942—Morton Cooper, St. Louis 
1943—Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1944—Marty Marion, St. Louis 
1945— Phil Cavarretta, Chicago 
1946—Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1947—-Robert Elliott, Boston 
1948—-Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1949—Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn 
1950—Jim Konstanty, Philadelphia 
1951—Roy Campanella, Brooklyn 
1952—Henry Sauer, Chicago 
1953—Roy Campanella, Brooklyn 


; er 
Ls xo 
No ser 


Toronto (1) ..........Joe Kelley .......... 4 Columbus ........Bill Clymer . 
Indianapolis (AA) ....Jack Hendricks ...... 4 Toronto .........Nap Lajoie ... 

Baltimore (1) .........Jack Dunn .......... 5 St. Paul .........Mike Kelley ..... 
Louisville (AA) .......Joe McCarthy ....... 5 Baltimore .......Jack Dunn sesteeeeee 3 » 
Baltimore (I) .........Jack Dunn ......... 5 St. Paul .........Mike Kelly .......... 20 
Kansas City (AA) ....Wilbur Good ........ 5 Baltimore .......Jack Dunn .......... 4 

BSt Paul (AA) .....c..Nick Allen ..0....... 6 Baltimore ......-. Jack DUN. occ «<<4aeee 
Baltimore (1) ........Jack Dunn ..... eacee 5S  Loulsville .......J06, MoCarthy ...-0.-mem 

atoronto’ (t)....+......Dan Howley .......2, 9 Louisville ....... Bill Meyer .x-, 2. ase 
Toledo (AA) ........ ..Casey Stengel ...... 5 Buffalo .........Bill Clymer <5... J. seen 

‘Indianapolis (AA) ....Bruno Betzel ........ 5 Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 1. 
Kansas City (AA) .....Dutch Zwilling ..... 5 Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 4 
Rochester (1) .........Billy Southworth .... 5 Louisville .......Al Sothoron ......... 3 — 
Rochester) (l)° <i 305... Billy Southworth .... 5 St. Paul, 3... 3s. Al Letfield” soccccae eee 
Newark (I) .......... Al Mamaux ....... ~. 4 Minneapolis .....Donie Bush ......... 2 
Columbus (AA) ......Ray Blades ..... ice ene Buffalo. 250050565 Ray Schalk’ <...-. spare 
Columbus (AA) ....... Ray Blades ........ xe, PLOPGhtO oro 25.ccee Ike Boone ........... 4 
Milwaukee (AA) ...... AlSothoron’.3.c.....°4 . Buffala’ «sc 5- “s+. Ray Sohalk. ..5.- 000ml 
Newark: (I)c eee 26... QseareVitt Seen... 4 ({Golumbus <.....%-> Burt Shotton -.° 3. ..-.5.00 
Kansas City (AA) ..... Bill’ Meyer @7o.5c.....94. “Newark! ‘iswoseces Johnny Neun ....5.20 om 
Louisville (AA) ....... Bill Burwell ........ 4 Rochester .......Billy Southworth .... 3 
Newark CIE bie ocs.s ewes Johnny Neun ....... 4 Louisville .......Bill Burwell ....... Sone 
Columbus (AA) .......Burt Shotton ........ 4 Montreal ........Clyde Sukeforth ..... 2 
Columbus (AA) ....... Eddle , D¥@Rie oon cccits.ci- 4 Syracuse.” ;......+-JOwelg Ens)... cca yell 
Columbus (AA) .......Nick Cullop ...... ciel Syracuse os... o000-JOWOl Ens) ...ciyviceeen 
Baltimore (I) ......... Tommy Thomas ..... 4 Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... 2 

1945 Louisville (AA) ......Harry Leibold ...... 4 Newark ......... Bill! Meyers? ..c.cres Pears 
1946 Montreal (1) ......... Clay Hopper ........ 4 Louisville .......Harry Leibold ..... eee 
1947 Milwaukee (AA) ...... Nick Cullop ........ 4 Syracuse ........ Sewel Ens... -<.eee 3 
1948 Montreal (I) ......... Clay Hopper ........ 4 SE. Paul so... Walter E. Alston ..... { 
1949 Indianapolis (AA) ..... Al®Lopez nee ve. 4 Montreal ........ Clay Hopper ........ 2 
1950 Columbus (AA) ....... Rollie Hemsley ..... 4 Baltimore ....... Nick Cullop ....... vate 
1951 Milwaukee (AA) ...... Charlie Grimm ...... 4 Montréal *2:t/%.. > Walter Alston ....... Z 
1952 Rochester (1) .........Harry Walker ...... 4 Kansas City .....George Selkirk ...... 3 
1953 Montreal (1!) ......... Walter Alston ....... 4 Kansas City ..... Harry Cratt <2... «cual 


* Played tle game. 


‘Loser ‘ y —M Pe 
St. Paul .........Mike Kelley 
Columbus ........Bill Clymer 


Longest Game in the Majors 


The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between 
Brooklyn and Boston of the National 
League, played at Braves Field, Boston, on 
May 1, 1920, still stands as the longest 
contest in major league history. Both 
pitchers, Joe Oeschger of the Braves and 


OFFICIAL 
BROOKLYN (N) 

ab r h po a e 
OUO NG: 2B ot. c0 ooo oie.’ s 10 0 1 5 8 1 
MNOLO TL, 5 eich gies vs ve 10 0 1 9 0 0 
Johnston, 3b. re ey h0 0 2 3 1 0 
Wheat, If.... 9 0 2 3 0 0 
Myers, cf.... 2 0 1 2 0 0 
in Goer Bit Boppaesee oH 6 0 1 9 1 0 
Konetchy, Ib........ 9 0 1 30 0 0 
WV ARES SS cs Wy ore. Ow aces 10 0 0 5 3 1 
Krueger, CG... 665. 2 1 0 4 3 0 
WANOCE (Closed: aisineiee-e 7 0 0 7 3 0 
Cadore, pis... cose ce 10 0 0 1 12 0 
LOE BE, hrctaleiieie ss tans 85 Pat We 2 | 2 

a Batted for O’Neil in the ninth. 
Brooklyn..... 000 010 00 000 
Boston........ OVOMOTEO HO OF 04S 6 200 
(Called, 


Runs batted in—Olson, Boeckel. 


Two-base hits—Maranville, Oeschger. Three-base hits—Cruise. Stolen bases—Myers, Hood. Sacrifices— 
Hood, Powell, Cruise, Holke, O'Neil, Oeschger. Double 


Gowdy. Left on_bases—Boston 16, Brooklyn 11. 


Cadore). 
Krueger). Wild pitch—Oeschger. 


Earned runs—Boston 
Cadore 7 (Pick, Mann, Cruise, Gowdy, Oeschger 3), Oeschger 7 (Olson, 


Bases on balls—Off Cadore 5 (Powell 3, Mann, Cruise), Oeschger 4 


Leon Cadore of the Robins, as they were 
then called because they were managed 
by Wilbert Robinson, went the distance. 
George (Miracle Man) Stallings guided 
Boston. The game was called because of 
darkness. 


BOX SCORE 
BOSTON (N) 
ab r h po a 
Powell). Cf) cists vi 0 1 8 0 
tol "i? 1 eens ds EO Gas il 0 0 6 11 
Mann} Hfininy sess 10 0 2 6 0 
Cruise, rf.. 9 1 1 4 0 
Holke, 1b.... 10 0 2 42 1 
Boeckel, 3b.. cena bt 0 3 1 7 
Maranville, s652%35:0 10 0 3 1 9 
O'Neil (eo 4: a eerie 2 0 0 4 1 
a Christenbury...... 1 0 1 0 6 
Gow y5C>. tate meets 6 0 1 6 1 
Oeschger, D.5.5..0cc8 9 0 1 0, S11 
Totali cnc ty ners +. 86 1.15 78 41 2 
9000 00060 000 06000 0 @ O—1t 
000 000 000 00600 00 @—t 


darkness) 


plays—Olson and Konetchy; Oeschger, Holke and 

1, Brooklyn 1. Struck out—by 
Neis 2, Johnston, 
(Wheat, Hood, Konetchy, 


Umpires—McCormick and Hart. Time—3:50. Attendance—2,000. 


* 


-. 


ecooc@escoeoene a 


* 
‘ 


Hood, Elliott, — 


ala 


a GOLF 


T" MAY BE that golf originated in Hol- States as far back as colonial days but 
land—historians believe it did—but cer- no proof of actual play before John Reid 
tainly Scotland fostered the game and is and some friends laid out six holes on the 
famous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888 and 
Parliament, disturbed because football and played there with the golf balls and clubs 


golf had lured young Scots from the more’ brought over from Scotland by Robert © 


soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- Lockhart. This group then formed the St. 
dinance that “futeball and golf be utterly Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and golf 
cryit doun and nocht usit”. James I and _ was established in this country. 
Charles I of the royal line of Stuarts were However, it remained a rather sedate and 
golf enthusiasts, whereby the game came almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year- 
to be known as “the royal and ancient old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Boston, 
game of golf”. defeated two great British professionals, 
The golf balls used in the early games Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
were leather covered and stuffed with States Open championship at Brookline, 
feathers. Clubs of all kinds were fashioned Mass., in 1918. This feat put the game and 
by hand to suit individual players. The Francis Ouimet on the front pages of the 
great step in spreading the game came newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu- 
with the change from the feather ball to siasm for the sport. The greatest feat so 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in far in golf history was that of Robert Tyre 
1860 formal competition began with the Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning the 
establishment of an annual tournament British Open, the British Amateur, the 
for the British open championship. There U.S. Open and the U. S. Amateur titles 
are records of “golf clubs” in the United in one year, 1930. 


Golf Statistics 


Source: United States Golf Association. 


UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Score Where played Year Winner Score Where played 
1895 Horace Rawlins......... 173 Newport 1924 Cyril Walker............ 297 — Oakland Hills 
1896 James Foulis........... 152 Shinnecock Hills 1925  W. Macfarlane (a)....... 291 Worcester 
1807 2=- 100 Lloyd... . Sees 162 Chicago 1926 R.T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 293 Scioto 
1898* Fred Herd....:......... 328 Myopia 1927. Tommy Armour (a)...... 301 Oakmont 
1899 Willie Smith............ 315 Baltimore 1928 Johnny Farrell (a)....... 294 Olympia Fields 
1900 Harry Vardon........... 313 Chicago 1929 R.T. Jones, Jr(a,b)..... 294 Winged Foot 
1901 Willie Anderson (a)...... 331 Myopia 1930 ~=—R. T. Jones, Jr.(b)....... 287 Interlachen 
1902. L.Auchterlonie......... 307 Garden City 1931 Billy Burke (a).......... 292 Inverness 
1903 =~ Willie Anderson (a)...... 307 _—-Baltusrol 1932 Gene Sarazen........... 286 Fresh Meadow 
1904 Willie Anderson......... 303 Glen View 1933 John Goodman (b)....... 287 North Shore 
1905 Willie Anderson......... 314 Myopia 1934) Olin! Dutta ie s2s.5- «ashe 293 Merion 
ROUGE AIOXCOUUIUN «os scleise <'<i\s 295 Onwentsia 1935. Same Rarkscsis..20- «ese 299 Oakmont 
BOOT me AIOX ROSS ae. ce oa sere e+ 302 Philadelphia 1936 Tony Manero........... 282 Baltusrol 
1908 Fred McLeod (a)........ 322 Myopia 1937 — Ralph Guidahl.......... 281 Oakland Hills 
1909 George Sargent......... 290 Englewood 1938 Ralph Guldahl.......... 284 Cherry Hills 
1910 Alex Smith (a).......... 298 Philadelphia 1939 Byron Nelson (a),....... 284 Philadelphia 
« 1911 J. J. McDermott (a)...... 307 Chicago 1940  W. Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 287 Canterbury 
1912 J.J. McDermott......... 294 Buffalo 1941 Craig Wood............. 284 ~— Colonial 
1913 Francis Ouimet (a,b).... 304 Brookline 1942-45 No tournamentst 
1914 Walter Hagen........... 290 Midlothian 1946 Lloyd Mangrum (a)...... 284 Canterbury 
1915 Jerome D. Travers(b)... 297 Baltusrol 1947 Lew Worsham (a)....... 282 St. Louis 
1916 Charles Evans, Jr.(b).... 286 Minikahda 1948 Ben Hogan............. 276 Riviera 
1917-18 No tournamentst 1949 Cary Middlecoff......... 286 Medinah 
1919 Walter Hagen (a)........ 301 Brae Burn 1950 Ben Hogan (a).......... 287 Merion 
1920 Edward Ray..........«. 295 Inverness 1951 Ben Hogan............. 287. ~—d Oakland Hills 
1921 James M. Barnes........ 289 Columbia 1952 Julias, BOrOSsis occ, cless ere 281 “ Northwood 
1922 Gene Sarazen........... 288 Skokie 1953 Ben Hogan............- 283 Oakmont 
1923 R. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 296 Inwood 


lay-off. (b) Amateur. * In 1898 competition was extended to 72 holes. + In 1917, Jock Hutchison, 
war stead ron an Oa Patriotic Tournament for the benefit of the American Red Cross at Whitemarsh Valley 
Country Club. t In 1942, Ben Hogan, with a 271, won a Hale American National Open Tournament for the benefit 
of the Navy Relief Society and USO at Ridgemoor Country Club. 


Morris County 
Onwentsia 
Walter J. Travis Garden City 
- Walter J. Travis Atlantic City 
Louis N. James Glen View 
“Walter J. Travis Nassau 
Baltusrol - 
_H. Chandler Egan Chicago 


06 Eben M. Byers Englewood 
1 Jerome D. Travers Euclid 


Jerome D. Travers Garden City 
Robert A. Gardner Chicago 
_ W. C. Fownes, Jr Brookline 
Harold H. Hilton Apawamis 
i Chicago 
Garden City 


XC Detroit 
Charles Evans, Jr. Merion 

S. D. Herron Oakmont 
Charles Evans, Jr Engineers’ 
Jesse P. Guilford St. Louis 
Jess W. Sweetser Brookline 
Max R. Marston Flossmoor 


R. T. Jones, Jr.... 

R; Fisonesjdk.des 

H. R. Johnston..... 

R.72 Jones; Saas .... Merion | 

Francis Ouimet - Beverly 

i Baltimore 

G. T. Dunlap, Jr Kenwood 

W. Lawson Little, Jr. Brookline 

W. Lawson Little, Jr. Cleveland 

John W. Fischer Garden City 

John Goodman Alderwood 
Oakmont 
North Shore 

R. D. Chapman Winged Foot 

Marvin H. Ward Omaha 

Ted Bishop Baltusrol 

Robert Riegel Del Monte 

Willie Turnesa Memphis 

Charles Coe i 
Minneapolis 

Billy Maxwell Saucon Valley 

Jack Westland Seattle 

Gene Littler Okla. City 


UNITED STATES WOMEN AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Westchester-Biltmore 


U. S. PUBLIC LINKS CHAMPIONS 


Mrs. C. S. Brown........... Meadow Brook 1924 Mrs. .D..C.-Hutd..ess2 deems 
+1896 Boatnix Hoyts cic. capi crc-cass Morris County 1925 Glenna Collett.............. 
TSO MP MBRALTIX HOVE etic. castes «ve Essex (Mass.) 1926 Mrs. G. H.. Stetson... 5 ...u0.. 
1898 BOANIXOHOVE: co deyeinay coe we. Ardsley 1927 Mrs. MB. Homicccvee. ae 
1899 Ruth Underhill............. Philadelphia 1928 Glenna Collett.............. Hot Springs (Va.) 
1900 Frances C. Griscom......... Shinnecock Hills 1929 Glenna Collett.............. 
1901 Genevieve Hecker.......... Baltusrol 1930 Glenna Collett.............. 
1902 Genevieve Hecker.......... Brookline 1931 Hollen: Hicks: 4.0234 ccc acwce 

1903 Bessie Anthony............ Chicago 1932 Virginia Van Wie........... 

— 1904 Ga BISROP sis oss ee ons Merion 1933 Virginia Van Wie........... 4 
— 1905 Pauline Mackay............ Morris County 1934 Virginia Van Wie........... Whitemarsh Valley w 
— 1906 MATMOT Os GUIS, s+ as eiccee> Brae Burn 1935 Mrs. EH. Vara, Ursccoe aoe. 4 

— 1907 Margaret Curtis............ Midlothian 1936 Pamela Barton............. ; 
— 1908 WenGaHALlOy oan Sweet ts: ch Chevy Chase 1937 MISSUW'A: POgen J tacc.e tees * 

1909 Dela Canipbelli...nSeskee ss Merion 1938 Patty. Borg: sacs see see es ” 
1910 Die Gampbell’s..4c. cscses. Homewood 1939 Betty Jameson............. d 
1911 Margaret Curtis............ Baltusrol 1940 Betty Jameson............. 

1912 Margaret Curtis............ Essex (Mass.) 1941 Mrs. Frank Newell.......... z 
1913 ‘ Gladys Ravenscroft......... Wilmington 1946 Mrs. M. D. Zaharias......... : 
1914 Mrs. H. A. Jackson......... Nassau 1947’ “Louise;Suggs wn. ceeernore q 
1915 Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck...... Onwentsia 1948 Grace Lenczyk............. ‘ 
1916 MIG XASUNIMMD tai. narteve sw )sc Belmont Springs 1949 MirsiDi'G Parterccnc. cere : 
POTS MeATeX a String, «on wc sss o's Shawnee 1950 Beverly Hanson............ 
TO20 Se Alexar stirling. ® (eve ce. ces Mayfield 1951 Dorothy Kirby.............. Town and Country 

1921 Matton Hollimsss ....c0.' sho Hollywood (N. J.) 1952 Mrs. Jacqueline Pung 

1922 Glenna Collett. ovens. on Greenbrier 1953 Mary Lena Faulk...,....... 


1922—Edmund R. Held 1937—Bruce N. McCormick 

1923—Richard J. Walsh 1938—Al Leach 

1924— Joseph Coble 1939—Andrew Szwedko ‘ 
1925—R. J. McAuliffe 1940—Robert C. Clark 
4 1926—Lester Bolstad 1941—William M. Welch 
é 1927-29—C. F. Kauffmann 1942-45—-No competition 
= 1930—Robert E., Wingate 1946—Smiley Quick 
rs 1931—Charles Ferrera 1947—-Wilfred Crossley 

1932—R. L. Miller 1948—Michael R. Ferentz 

1933—-Charles Ferrera 1949—Ken Towns 

1934—David A. Mitchell Ee ine Meath ee 

1935—Frank Strafaci 1952—Omer L. Bonen 

1936—B. Patrick Abbott 1953—Ted Richards " 
A rey ? 
ac an 


Year Winner Where played 
1O1Gie > JimsBarness.c. oss. a. Siwanoy, N. Y. 
1917-18 No tournaments 

1919 Jim Barnes,.......... Engineers, L. 1. 
1920. Jock Hutchison........ Flossmoor, Ill. 
1921 Walter Hagen,........ Inwood, L. I. 
1922 Gene Sarazen......... Oakmont, Pa. 
1923 Gene Sarazen......... Pelham, N. Y. 
1924 Walter Hagen......... French Lick, Ind. 
1925 Walter Hagen......... Olympia Fields, III. 
1926 Walter Hagen,........ Salisbury, L. I. 
1927 Walter Hagen.......-. Dallas, Texas 
1928 Lea: Diagal uo o.5-c.-.5 6. Baltimore, Md. 
1929. Leo. Piegel............ Hillcrest, Calif. 
1930 Tommy Armour....... Fresh Meadow, L. J. 
1931 Tom Creavy.......... Wannamoisett, R. |. 
1932 OM DUTT saat ic << Keller Course, Minn. 
1933 Gene Sarazen......... Blue Mound, Wis. 
1934 Paul Runyan.......... Park Club, Buffalo 
Year Winner Score Where played 
RAGO Wo ParKue o.oo .ccisecs 174 Prestwick 
1861 Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 
1862 Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 
NGaie We Parke @esee.:.c 168 Prestwick 
1864 Tom Morris, Sr....... 167 Prestwick 
1865.9 AU L./Strathic:... 2.5% 162 Prestwick 
ieooe W. Parkeee..t ss... 169 Prestwick 
1867 Tom Morris, Sr....... 170 Prestwick 
1868 Tom Morris, Jr....... 170 Prestwick 
1869 Tom Morris, Jr....... 154 Prestwick 
1870 Tom Morris, Jr....... 149 Prestwick 
1872 Tom Morris, Jr....... 166 Prestwick 
H873=— rom Kidd. 6). j.'s < 179 St. Andrews 
1874 Mungo Park......... 159 Musselburgh 
1875 Willie Park.......... 166 Prestwick 
1876 Bob Martin.......... 176 St. Andrews 
1877 Jamie Anderson...... 160 Musselburgh 
1878 Jamie Anderson...... 157 Prestwick 
1879 Jamie Anderson...... 170 St. Andrews 
1880 Bob Ferguson........ 162 Musselburgh 
1881 Bob Ferguson........ 170 Prestwick 
1882 Bob Ferguson........ 171 St. Andrews 
1883 W. L. Fernie (a)...... 159 Musselburgh 
1884 Jack Simpson........ 160 Prestwick 
1885 Bob Martin.......... 171 St. Andrews 
1886 D,L. Brown......... 157 Musselburgh 
ASST a WalPal Kr lles ecice pe pipe 161 Prestwick 
1888 Jack Burns.......... 171 St. Andrews 
1889 W. Park, Jr.(a)....... 155 Musselburgh 
1890, John Ball... .... 164 Prestwick 
1891 Hugh Kirkaldy.....,. 166 St. Andrews 
1892* H. HoHilton:........- 305 Muirfield 

1893 W. Auchterlonie...... 322 Prestwick 
1894 J.H. Taylor.......... 326 Sandwich 

vic ee FR Be (0) cee 322 St. Andrews 
1896 H. Vardon(a)........ 316 Muirfield 

18970 OHH. HiltOI S30. 2.3... 314 Hoylake 

1898 H.Vardon........... 307 Prestwick 

1899 H.Vardon........... 310 Sandwich 

FOODS Hh aVlOL..< . <!:0) 2.0.01 309 St. Andrews 
1901 James Braid......... 309 Muirfield 

1902 Alex Herd........... 307 Hoylake 


(a) Won play-off. 


1946—Patty Berg (match play) 
1947—Betty Jameson 
1948—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias 
1949—Louise Suggs 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943, 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


UNITED STATES P. G. A. CHAMPIONS 


Johnny Revolta........ Twin Hills, Okla. 

Denny Shute.......... Pinehurst, N, C, 

Denny Shute.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
Paul Runyan.......... Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa, 
Henry Picard.......... Pomonok, L. I. 

Byron Nelson......... Hershey, Pa. 

Victor Ghezzi.......... Denver, Colo. 

Sam. Snead........... Atlantic City, N, J. 

No tournament 

Bob Hamilton......... Spokane, Wash. 

Byron Nelson......... Dayton, Ohio 

Ben Hogan, 7. .3... 2% Portland, Oreg. 
JimFeytierne oe a Plum Hollow, Mich. 

Ben Hogan........... St. Louis, Mo. 

Sam Snead...,....... Richmond, Va. 

Chandler Harper...... Columbus, Ohio 

Sam Speads. vidoes Oakmont, Pa. 

Jim Turnesa.......... Louisville, Ky. 

Walter Burkemo....... Birmingham, Mich, 


BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Score 
1903 H. Vardon..........5 300 
1904 Jack White.......... 296 
1905 James Braid......... 318 
1906 James Braid......... 300 
1907 Arnaud Massy....... 312 
1908 James Braid......... 291 
1909's JOHSPaylore ooo a. 295 
1910 James Braid......... 299 
1911 Harry Vardon (a)..... 303 
1912S E| Raye eer eee 295 
1913 9S WS Favor 7255 es 304 
1914 Harry Vardon........ 306 
1915-19 No tournaments 

1920 George Duncan....... 303 
1921 Jock Hutchison (a).... 296 
1922 Walter Hagen........ 300 
1923 A.G. Havers......... 295 
1924 Walter Hagen........ 301 
1925 Jim Barnes.......... 300 
19260 Ry sOneS, Sosaraicaen 291 
1927 medal ed ONES iNT anor ecetens 285 
1928 Walter Hagen........ 292 
1929 Walter Hagen........ 292 
1930 R. T. Jones, Jr........ 291 
1931 T..D::ASMour...o. ssc. 296 
1932 Gi;Sarazen:< 222.28 283 
1933 D. Shute (a)......... 292 
1934 T.H. Cotton......... 283 
1935 AREOIY..b5 cise nemies 283 
1936 A.H. Padgham....... 287 
1937 “TM Coton? sree 290 
1938 R.A. Whitcombe..... 295 
1939 _R. Burton... 5.823. 3. 290 
1940-45 No tournaments 

1946 Sam Snead.......... 290 
1947, “FrediDaly.- one a ce 293 
1948 Henry Cotton........ 284 
1949 Bobby Locke (a)...... 283 
1950 Bobby Locke......... 279 
1951 Max Faulkner........ 285 
1952 Bobby Locke......... 287 
1953 Ben Hogan.......... 282 


* In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONS 


1950—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias 
1951—Betsy Rawls 
1952—Louise Suggs 
1953—Betsy Rawls 


Where played 


Prestwick 
Sandwich 
St. Andrews 
Muirfield 
Hoylake 
Prestwick 
Deal 

St. Andrews 
Sandwich 
Muirfield 
Hoylake 
Prestwick 


Deal 

St. Andrews 
Sandwich 

Troon 

Hoylake 
Prestwick 

Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
St. Andrews 
Sandwich 
Muirfield 

Hoylake 
Carnoustie 
Princes, Sandwich 
St. Andrews 
Sandwich 
Muirfield 

Royal Liverpool 
Carnoustie 


Sandwich 


St. Andrews 


St. Andrews 

Hoylake 

Gullane, Muirfield 
Sandwich, Deal 

Troon, Lochgreen 
Portrush 

Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
Carnoustie 


.. Hoylake salt Pf ournaments 

.. St. Andrews . 1920 Cyril J. fi Tolley. 

. Hoylake r 1921 W.1. Hunter... ; anh 
Prestwick 1922 _E. W.E. Holderness....... Prestwick _ 


B97 St. Andrews 1923 RR. H. Wethered 
4 ei Ball Hoylake 1924 : Ic St. Andrews 
“SS S111 E19 Sa St. Andrews 1925 Westward Ho 
— John Ball. ... Sandwich 1926 Jess W. Sweetser Muirfield 
Peter L. Anderson Prestwick 1927 _—Dr. W. Tweddell Hoylake 
John Ball 1928 —*‘T. P. Perkins Prestwick 
Se L. M. B. Melville St. Andrews 1929 C.J. H. Tolley Sandwich 
ea Sandwich 1930 —_—-R. T. Jones, Jr St. Andrews 
Muirfield 1931 i i Westward Ho 
Hoylake 1932 : Muirfield 
Prestwick 1933 -M. Hoylake , 
Sandwich 1934 3 ittle, Prestwick 4 
“Hilton. ot RRR St. Andrews 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr Royal Lytham, St. Annes , 
utchings Hoylake 1936 H. Thomson St. Andrews , 
R. Maxwell Muirfield 1937 3 Sandwich 
i Sandwich 1938 
A. G. Barry Prestwick 1939 i Hoylake 
James Robb Hoylake : 1940-45 
St. Andrews 1946 A Birkdale 
Sandwich 1947 illi Carnoustie 
Muirfield 1948 Sandwich 
1949 Max McCready Portmarnock 
Prestwick 1950 Frank Stranahan St. Andrews 
Westward Ho 1951 Richard D. Chapman Porthcawl 
St. Andrews 1952 Harvie Ward Prestwick 
Sandwich 1953 Joe Carr Hoylake 


Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 


Individual Team Year Individual Team 
Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton....... Yale 1917-18 No tournaments 
Seeisos*- John Reid, Jr., Yale... 2... scene Harvard 1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia.......... Princeton 
+e James F. Curtis, Harvard............ Yale 1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale.............. Princeton 
_ 1899 ~~ Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton........... Harvard 1921 J. Simpson Dean, Princeton.......... Dartmouth 
1900 No tournament 1922 ‘Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth............ Princeton | 
1901 Htindsley, HanVvandics. von eos sen etn Harvard 1923. Dexter Cummings, Yale.............. Princeton : 
1902* Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale.......... Yale » 1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale.............. Yale “ 
H. Chandler Egan, Harvard........... Harvard 1925 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... Yale wk 
1903‘ F. 0. Reinhart, Princeton............ Harvard 1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... Yale . 
mlo04 A.iL. White, Harvard..........5..005 Harvard 1927 Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech........... Princeton . 
mepi905:  Robert-Abbott, Yale...........5.0.0. Yale 1928 M.J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown...... Princeton s 
meeg0G.) W..E, Clow, Jr.,. Yale... 0... . cee. n ee Yale 1925. >. TomvAycock’ Yal6.c.cen sc once Princeton 
Tee EIS KHOWIGS; Yal€,......, see vecteae os Yale 1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... Princeton ‘ 
e908) *H.H. Wilder, Harvard............... Yale 1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... Yale 
c: 1909 Albert Seckel, Princeton............. Yale 1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan........ Yale 
M1910. ~~ Robert E. Hunter, Yale.............. Yale 1933 Walter Emery, Oklahoma............ Yale 
3 1911 George C. Stanley, Yale.............. Yale 1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech........ Michigan ‘ 
meeigi2 F.C. Davison, Harvard.............. Yale 1935. Ed White, Uo 0b Texass sep ee eee Michigan a 
1913 Nathaniel Wheeler, Yale.....,....... Yale 1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ Yale = 
‘ 1914 Edward P. Allis, 3d, Harvard......... Princeton 1937 Fred'Haas. Irs bs SUssrenscteemeniretts Princeton ye 
1915 ~~‘ Francis R. Blossom, Yale............ Yale 1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown.......... Stanford .. 
1916 J. W. Hubbell, Harvard.............. Princeton 


* Two tournaments, in spring and fall. 


National Collegiate Athletic Association Champions 


Year Individual Team Year Individual Team 
1939 Vincent D’Antoni, Tulane............ Stanford 1946 George Hamer, Georgia.............. Stanford 
1940 ‘F.. Di Brooke, Virginia............ Princeton* 1947 Dave Barclay, Michigan.............7 SSSaut 

PANU EMTS TER Hh S30: 1948 Bobby Harris, San Jose St............ San Jose St. 
1941 BarliStewattsinodUigsena.c ssc cases Stanford 1949 Harvie Ward, North Carolina......... No. Tex. St. 
1942 Frank Tatum, Jr., Stanford........... Stanford* 1950 Fred Wampler, Purdue.............. No. Tex. St. 

Ds a taotantor Ag S.U" 1951 Tom Nieporte, Ohio State........... No. Tex. St. 
1943 Wallace Ulrich, Carleton............. Yale 1952 Jim Vickers, Oklahoma.............. No. Tex. St. 
1944 —_ Louis Lick, Minnesota............... Notre Dame 1953 Earl Moeller, Okla. A. & M........... Stanford 


1945 John Lorms, Ohio State.............. Ohio State 


Walker Cup Record 
MEN (AMATEUR) 

Year . Where played 
*1921 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Hoylake 
1922 United States 8, Great Britain 4... Southampton 
1923 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 
1924 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Garden City G. C. 
1926 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 
1928 . United States 11, Great Britain 1.. Wheaton, III. 
1930 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Royal St. George's 
1932 United States 8, Great Britain 1... The Country Club, 

Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 
1934 United States 9, Great Britain 2... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 
1936 United States 9, Great Britain 0... Pine Valley G. C., 

Three matches halved Clementon, N. J. 
1938 Great Britain 7, United States 4... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 
1947 United States 8, Great Britain 4... St. Andrews 
1949 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Winged Foot 
1951 United States 6, Great Britain 3... Southport 
1953 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Kittansett 


* Informal match. 


Curtis Cup Record 
WOMEN 
Year Where played 
*1930 Great Britain 8, United States 6..... Sunningdale 


1932 United States 514, Great Britain 34%.. Wentworth, Eng. 
1934 United States 644, Great Britain 244.. Chevy Chase 


1936 United States 444, Great Britain 4%.. Gleneagles 
1938 United States 5%, Great Britain 3%.. Essex C. C. 
1948 United States 644, Great Britain 24%.. Birkdale 
1950 United States 7%, Great Britain 14%-.. Buffalo 


1952 Great Britain 5, United States 4...... Muirfield 
* Informal match. 


Wall Gets 32d Ace 


Art Wall, Jr., a professional, registered 
his 32d hole-in-one on July 26, 1954, at 
the par-3, 165-yard eighth hole at the 
Honesdale (Pa.) Golf Club. 


U. S. Bobsledding Records 


The records for the Mount Van Hoeven- 
berg slide at Lake Placid, N. Y., the only 
bobrun in America, follow: 


OLYMPIC BOBRUN (5,178 FEET) 
(Times in minutes and seconds) 


Two-man (single heat)—Stan Benham- 
James Bickford, Sno Birds of Lake Placid 
MEUM eee ee er atts a fovea secagel Steel Shalies/ailgi er se''> 'a) o2 1:16.64 
Two-man (4 heats)—Stan Benham-James 
Bickford, Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club.. 5:11.61 
Four-man (single heat)—Rochester B. C. 
(Art Tyler, driver; William Dodge; Al 
Soulier; Edgar Seymour, brake).......... 1:10.95 
Four-man (4 heats)—Sno Birds of Lake 
Placid Club (Stan Benham, driver; Pat 
Martin; James Atkinson; Howard Cros- ete 


( CHB domed 0:39.75 


Buckley, Saranac Lake B. C.............. 2:40.61 
Four-man (single heat)—Saranac Lake B. C. 
(James Bickford, driver; Pat Buckley; 
Lucien Miron, William Dupree, brake)... 0:37.08 
Four-man (4 heats)—Saranac Lake B. C. 
(Bickford, Buckley, Miron, Dupree)...... 2:29.07 


Ryder Cup Record 

MEN (PROFESSIONAL) 
Year Where played 
*1926 Great Britain 13%, United States 144 Wentworth 
1927 United States 9%, Great Britain 21%4.. Worcester C. C. 


1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5...... Moortown, Eng. 
1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Scioto C. C. 
1933 Great Britain 6%, United States 5%. . Southport, Eng. 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Ridgewood Cc 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4...... Southport, Eng. 
1947 United States 11, Great Britain l..... Portland, Oreg. 
1949 United States 7, Great Britain 5...... Ganton, Eng. 


1951 United States 912, Great Britain 2%,. Pinehurst, N, C. 
1953 United States 6%, Great Britain 54%4.. Wentworth 
* Informal match. 


SOFTBALL 


Source: Amateur Softball Association. 


World Amateur Champions 
1933—J. L. Gillis, Chicago, Ml. 
1934—Ke-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 
1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1939—Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—-Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—-Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1947—-Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ontario 
1950—Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers 
1951—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1953—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 


WOMEN 
1933—Great Northerns, Chicago, Ill. 
1934—-Hart Motors, Chicago, IIl. 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
19388—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—-J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La, 
1944—Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. 
1945—-Jax Maids, New Orleans, La, 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1949—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1950—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 
1951—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 
1952—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 
1953—Betsy Ross Rockets, Fresno, Calif. 
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LAWN TENNIS 


AWN TENNIs is a comparatively modern 
modification of the ancient game of 
court tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing- 
field thought that something like court 
tennis might be played outdoors on lawns 
and in December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, 
Wales, he introduced his new game under 
the name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 
The game was a success and spread rapidly, 
but the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when all 
the players and spectators began to refer 
to the new game as “lawn tennis.” In the 
early part of 1874 a young lady named 
Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
Bermuda to New York, bringing with her 
the implements and necessary equipment 
of the new game that she had obtained 
from a British Army supply store in Ber- 
muda. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
the first game of lawn tennis in the United 
States on the grounds of the Staten Island 


Cricket and Baseball Club in the spring 
of 1874. 

For a few years the new game went 
along in haphazard fashion under varying 
rules. Tennis balls were of no standard 
size or texture. The nets were set at differ- 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side and 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts were 
marked out in hour-glass shape, narrow 
in the middle and wide at both ends. But 
about 1880 standard measurements for the 
court and standard equipment within 
definite limits became the rule. In 1881 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion was formed and conducted the first 
national championship at Newport, R. I. 
The international matches for the Davis 
Cup began with a series between the 
British and United States players on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with the 
home players winning. 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 
Source: The Official U.S.L.T.A. Yearbook and Tennis Guide. 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


MEN 
No matches in 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45. 

Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1900 United States 5, British Isles 0........ Chestnut Hill 1927 France 3, United States 2............. Philadelphia 
1902 United States 3, British Isles 2........ Brooklyn 1928 France 4, United States 1............. Paris 

1903 British Isles 4, United States 1........ Chestnut Hill 1929 France 3, United States 2............. Paris 

1904 British Isles 5, Belgium 0............. Wimbledon 1930 France 4, United States 1............. Paris 
1905 British Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2............. Paris 

1906 British Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1932 France 3, United States 2............. Paris 

1907 Australasia 3, British Isles 2.......... Wimbledon 1933.- Great Britain 3, France’2......... a+. Paris 
1908 Australasia 3, United States 2......... Melbourne 1934 Great Britain 4, United States 1....... Wimbledon 
1909 Australasia 5, United States 0......... Sydney 1935 Great Britain 5, United States O0....... Wimbledon 
1911 Australasia 5, United States 0......... Christchurch 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia 2........... Wimbledon 
1912 British Isles 3, Australasia 2.......... Melbourne 1937 United States 4, Great Britainl....... Wimbledon 
1913 United States 3, British Isles 2........ Wimbledon 1938 United States 3, Australia 2........... Philadelphia 
1914 Australasia 3, United States 2......... Forest Hills 1939 Australia 3, United States 2........... Haverford 
1919 Australasia 4, British Isles 1.......... Sydney 1946 United States 5, Australia 0........... Melbourne 
1920 United States 5, Australasia 0......... Auckland 1947 United States 4, Australia 1l........... Forest Hills 
1921 United States:'5, Japan 0............. Forest Hills 1948 United States 5, Australia0........... Forest Hills 
1922 United States 4, Australasia l......... Forest Hills 1949 United States 4, Australia 1l........... Forest Hills 
1923 United States 4, Australasia 1......... Forest Hills 1950 Australia 4, United States 1........... Forest Hills 
1924 United States 5, Australasia 0......... Philadelphia 1951 Australia 3, United States 2........... Sydney 
1925 United States 5, France 0............. Philadelphia 1952 Australia 4, United States 1........... Adelaide 
1926 United States 4, France 1............. Philadelphia 1953 Australia 3, United States 2........... Melboutne 

WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 
WOMEN 

Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1923 United States 7, England 0............ Forest Hills 1936 United States 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 
1924 England 6, United States 1............ Wimbledon 1937 United States 6, England 1............ Forest Hills 
1925 England 4, United States 3............ Forest Hills 1938 United States 5, England 2............ Wimbledon 
1926 United States 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 1939 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 
1927 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1940-45 No matches 

928 England 4, United States 3............ Wimbledon 1946 United States 7, England 0............ Wimbledon 
1929 United States 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 1947 United States 7, England 0............ Forest Hills 
1930 England 4, United States 3............ Wimbledon 1948 United States 6, England 1............ Wimbledon 
1931 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1949 United States 7, England 0............ Haverford 
1932 United States 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 1950 United States 7, England 0............ Wimbledon 
1933 United States 4, England 3.,.......... Forest Hills 1951 United States 6, England 1............ Longwood 
1934 United States 5, England 2............ Wimbledon 1952 United States 7, England 0............ Wimbledon 
1935 United States 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 1953 United States 7, England 0............ Rye, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


1881 Richard D. Sears 
1882 Richard D. Sears 
1883 Richard D. Sears 
1884 Richard D. Sears 
1885 Richard D. Sears 
1886 Richard D. Sears 
1887 Richard D. Sears 
1888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1890 Oliver S. Campbell 
1891 Oliver S. Campbell 
1892 Oliver S. Campbell 
1893 Robert D. Wrenn 
1894 Robert D. Wrenn 
1895 Fred H. Hovey 

1896 Robert D. Wrenn 
1897 Robert D. Wrenn 
1898 Malcolm D, Whitman 


Men’s Singles 


1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 
1903 Hugh L. Doherty 
1904 Holcombe Ward 
1905 Beals C. Wright 
1906 William J. Clothier 
1907 William A. Larned 
1908 William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 
1910 William A. Larned 
1911 William A. Larned 


1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* 


1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin 
1914 R.N. Williams, II 

1915 William Johnston 

1916 R. N. Williams, II 

1917 R. Lindley Murrayt 


1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston 
1920 William T. Tilden, II 
1921 William T. Tilden, II 
1922 William T. Tilden, II 
1923 William T. Tilden, Il 
1924 William T. Tilden, Ul 
1925 William T. Tilden, II 
1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1928 Henri Cochet 

1929 William T. Tilden, I! 
1930 John H. Doeg 


1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 


1933 Fred J. Perry 
1934 Fred J. Perry 
1935 Wilmer L. Allison 


1936 Fred J. Perry 
1937 J. Donald Budge 
1938 J. Donald Budge 
1939 Robert L. Riggs 
1940 Donald McNeill 
1941 Robert L. Riggs 


1942 Frederick R. Schroeder, Jr. 


1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt 
1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1946 John A. Kramer 
1947 John A. Kramer 
1948 Richard Gonzales 
1949 Richard Gonzales 
1950 Arthur Larsen 

1951 Frank Sedgman 
1952 Frank Sedgman 

1953 Tony Trabert 


1899 Malcolm D. Whitman 
* Challenge round abandoned. ft Patriotic tourney. 


> 


Men’s Doubles 
1881 C.M Clark—F. W. Taylor 1918 W.T. Tilden, 1I—Vincent Richards} 
1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1919 N.E. Brookes—G L. Patterson 
1883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1920 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1884 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1921 W.T. Tilden, il—Vincent Richards 
1885 R.D. Sears—J. S. Clark 1922 W. T. Tilden, 1l—Vincent Richards 
1886 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1923 W. T. Tilden, 1[—B. I. C. Norton 
1887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1924 H. 0. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey i 
1888 0. S. Campbell—v. G. Hall 1925 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, I! | 
1889 H.W. Slocum, Jr.—H. A. Taylor 1926 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II : 
1890 V. G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 1927 W.T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 
1891 0O.S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1928 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 
1892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1929 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 
1893 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1930 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 
1894 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1931 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
1895 M.G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 1932 H.E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill 
1896 C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 1933 G. M. Lott, Jr—L. R. Stoefen 
1897 L.E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1934 G. M. Lott, Jr—L. R. Stoefen 
1898 L.£. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1935 W. L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
1899 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1936 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1900 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1937 Baron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
1901 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1938 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1902 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1939 A. K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1940 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1904 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1941 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1905 Holcombe Ward—B C. Wright 1942 Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1906 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1943 J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker 
1907. _H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1944 Lt. Don McNeill—a/c Robert Falkenburg 
1908 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1945 Lt. (sg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1909 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1946 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1910 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1947 . J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1911 R. D. Little—G. F. Touchard 1948 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1912 M.E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1949 John Bromwich—William Sidwell 
1913 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1950 John Bromwich—Frank Sedgman 
, 1914 M.E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1951 Frank Sedgman—Kenneth McGregor 
1915 William Jonnston—C. J. Griffin - 1952 E. Victor Seixas, Jr—Mervyn Rose 
1916 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 1953 Mervyn Rose—Rex Hartwig 


1917. F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton* 

* Patriotic tournament. + Challenge round abandoned. 

Clark Wins Tennis Award 

Straight Clark of Pasadena, Calif., the 
fifth-ranking tennis player in the United 
States, was selected as the winner of the 
William Johnston Trophy in 1954. The 
annual award goes to the player who, on 
the basis of character, sportsmanship and 
cooperation, makes the biggest contribu- 
tion to the growth of the sport. 


1954 Professional Champions 
WORLD 


Singles—Dick Gonzales, Los Angeles 
Doubles—Dick Gonzales-Francisco Segura, Los 
Angeles 


UNITED STATES 


Singles—Dick Gonzales 
Doubles—Jack Kramer, Los Angeles-Frank Sedg- 
man, Australia 


2iit ~ Li 


7 


1 99 Marion Jones 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909" 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Bean a 


190 Lert 
1906 Helen Homans 
1907 Evelyn Sears ~~ 
1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach 
1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1912 Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne 
1914 Mary K. Browne 
1915 Molla Bjurstedt 
1916 Molla Bjurstedt 
1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 
1918 Molla Bjurstedtt 
larion Jones 1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 
Elisabeth H. Moore 1920 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
uise Hammond won patriotic tourney. 


Mi core o 


‘ 
“4% 9 


Aline M. Terry 
Helen R. Helwig 
uliette P. Atkinson 
lisabeth H. Moore 


Juliette P. Atkinson 


1900 Myrtle McAteer 
} lisabeth H. Moore 


Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
1 Mabel E. Cahill—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 
892 Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 
“189 3 Aline M. Terry—Hattie Butler 
Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 
Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 
_E. H. Moore—J. P. Atkinson 
J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
98 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
| Jane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 
1900, Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 
1901 J. P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 
1902 J. P. Atkinson—Marion Jones 
E. H. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 
May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 
Helen Homans—Carrie B. Neely 
Mrs. L. S. Coe—Mrs. D. S. Platt 
Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 
Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 
Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 
Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Mrs. G. W Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
Mary K. Browne—Mrs, R. H. Williams 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Women’s Doubles 


23 
1924 Helen N. Wills 
1925 Helen N. Wills 
1926 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
1927 Helen N. Wills 
1928 Helen N. Wills 
1929 Helen N. Wills 
1930 Betty Nuthall 
1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1932 Helen Jacobs 
1933 Helen Jacobs 
1934 Helen Jacobs 
1935 Helen Jacobs 
1936 Alice Marble 
1937 Anita Lizana 


1942 Pauline 
1943 Pauline 

| 1944 Pauline M. Betz 
1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Co 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1947 A. Louise Brough - 


1949 Mrs. M. O. du Pont — 
1950 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont — 


1952 Maureen Connolly 
1953 Maureen Connolly — 


+ Challenge round abandoned. 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Mrs. J. B. Jessup—Helen N. Wills 

Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B. C. Covell : 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 
Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 

Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall 
Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan ; 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock : 
Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 

. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 

. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 

. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont < 
Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 

Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 


Prrrrrrr,r 


ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 
(Associated Press polls) 


MALE 
1931—Pepper Martin (baseball); 


(swimming) 
1932—Gene Sarazen (golf); Mildred Didrikson 
(baseball) ; 


(track 
(baseball) ; 


FEMALE 
Helene Madison 


) 
1933—Carl Hubbell 
(tennis 


) 
1934—Dizzy Dean 


(golf) 
1935—Joe Louis 
(tennis) 
1936—Jesse Owens (track) ; 
1937—_Don Budge 
(swimming) 
1938—Don Budge (tennis); Patty Berg (golf) 
1939—Nile Kinnick (football) ; ; Alice Marble (tennis) 
aes Harmon (football); Alice Marble 
tennis) 


Lente DiMaggio (baseball); Betty Hicks Newell 
(football) ; 


Helen Jacobs 


Virginia Van Wie 
(boxing); Helen Wills Moody 


Helen Stephens (track) 
(tennis); Katherine Rawls 


1942—Frank Sinkwich 


Gloria Callen 
(swimming) 


MALE FEMALE 
1943—Gunder Hagg (track); Patty Berg (golf) 
1944—Byron Nelson (golf); Ann Curtis (swimming) 


1945—Byron Nelson (golf); Mildred Didrikson 
Zaharias (golf) 


Ite ean Davis (football); Mildred D. Zaharias 

to) 

1947—Johnny Za- 
harias (golf) 

1948—Lou Boudreau (baseball); Fanny Blankers- 
Koen (track) 

1949—Leon Hart (football); Marlene Bauer (golf) 

1950—Jim Konstanty (baseball); Mildred D. Za- 
harias (golf) 

1951—Dick Kazmaier (football); Maureen Connolly 
(tennis) 

1952—Robert Mathias (track and field); Maureen 
Connolly (tennis) 


1953—Ben Hogan (golf); Maureen Connolly (tennis) 


Lujack (football); Mildred D. 


1948 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 


1951 Maureen Connolly 


J 


Tennis | 829 


BRITISH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


sa eee Men’s Singles 

S. W. Gore 1894 J. Pin 1911 A. F. Wildi 
1878 P.F. Hadow 1895 W. Baddeley 1912 A. F. oi ne ‘an taped 
1879 J. T. Hartley 1896 H. S. Mahony 1913 A. F. Wilding 1934 F. J. Perr’ 

1880 J. T. Hartley 1897 R. F. Doherty 1914 _N. E. Brookes 1935. F. J. Perry 

1881 W. Renshaw 1898 R. F. Doherty 1919 G. L. Patterson 1936 F. J. Perry 

1882 W. Renshaw 1899 R. F. Doherty 1920 W. T. Tilden, II 1937 J.D. Buses 

1883. W. Renshaw 1900 R. F. Doherty 1921 W. T. Tilden, II 1938 J. D. Budge 

1884 W. Renshaw 1901 A.W. Gore 1922 G.L. Patterson* 1939 R. L. Riggs 
~1885 W. Renshaw 1902 H.L. Doherty 1923 W. M. Johnston 1946 Yvon Petra 

1886 W. Renshaw 1903 H.L. Doherty 1924 J. Borotra 1947 John A. Kramer 
1887 _H. F. Lawford 1904 H.L. Doherty 1925 R. Lacoste 1948 R Falkenbur 

1888 E. Renshaw 1905 H.L. Doherty 1926 J. Borotra 1949 ri R Sobibedan Jr. 
1889 W. Renshaw 1906 H. L. Doherty 1927 H. Cochet 1950 Budge Patty 
1890 W. J. Hamilton 1907 _N. E. Brookes 1928 R. Lacoste 1951 Richard Savitt 
1891 W. Baddeley 1908 A. W. Gore 1929 H. Cochet 1952 Frank Sedgman 
1892 W. Baddeley 1909 A. W. Gore 1930 W. T. Tilden, II 1953 E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1893 J. Pin 1910 A. F. Wilding 1931S. B. Wood ‘ a 

* Challenge round abandoned. 
ies Men’s Doubles 
L. R. Erskine—H. F. Lawford 1900 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Dohert 1925 J. 

1880 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1901 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Daherty 1926 ft Cocke tele 

1881 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1902 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1927 W. T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 
1882 J. T. Hartley—R. T. Richardson 1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1928 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 

1883 C. W. Grinstead—C. E. Welldon 1904 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1929-30 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
1884 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1905 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1931 G. M. Lott—J. Van Ryn 

1885 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1906 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1932 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 

1886 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1907 N. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1933 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 

1887 P. Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 1908 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1934 G. M. Lott—L. R. Stoefen 

force 1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 1935 J. H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 

1888 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1936 C.R. D. Tuckey—G. P. Hughes 
1889 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw ~ 1911 M. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 1937 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
1890 J.L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 1912 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1938 J.D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
1891 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1913 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1939 R.L. Riggs—E.T. Cooke 
1892 H.S. Barlow—E. W. Lewis 1914 N.E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1946 J. A. Kramer—Tom Brown 
1893 J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 1919 R.V. Thomas—P. O’Hara Wood 1947 J. A. Kramer—R. Falkenburg 
1894 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1920 R.N. Williams, II—C.S.Garland| 1948 J. Bromwich—F. Sedgman 
1895 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 1949 F. Parker—R. Gonzales 

1896 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson* 1950 J. Bromwich—A. Quist 

1897 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1923 R. Lycett—L. A. Godfree 1951 F. Sedgman—K. McGregor 
1898 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1924 V. Richards—F. T. Hunter 1952 F. Sedgman—kK. McGregor 
1899 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty * Challenge round abandoned. 1953 K. Rosewall—L. Hoad 

Women’s Singles 

1884 M. Watson 1899 Mrs. Hillyard 1914 Mrs. L. Chambers 1932 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1885 M. Watson 1900 Mrs. Hillyard 1915-18 No tournaments 1933 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1886 Miss Bingley 1901 Mrs. Sterry 1919 Mile. Lenglen 1934 D. E. Round 

1887 L. Dod 1902 M. E. Robb 1920 Mile. Lenglen 1935 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1888 L. Dod 1903 Miss Douglas 1921 Mile. Lenglen 1936 H. H. Jacobs 

1889 Mrs. Hillyard 1904 Miss Douglas 1922 Mlle. Lenglen 1937 D. E. Round 

1890 L. Rice 1905 M. Sutton 1923 Mile. Lenglen 1938 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1891 L. Dod 1906 Miss Douglas 1924 K. McKane 1939 A. Marble 

1892 L. Dod 1907 M. Sutton 1925 Mile. Lenglen 1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1893 L. Dod 1908 Mrs. Sterry 1926 Mrs. Godfree 1947 Margaret Osborne 
1894 Mrs. Hillyard 1909 D. Boothby 1927 H. Wills 1948 A. Louise Brough 
1895 C. Cooper 1910 Mrs. L. Chambers 1928 H. Wills 1949 A. Louise Brough 
4896 C. Cooper 1911 Mrs. L. Chambers 1929 H. Wills 1950 A. Louise Brough 
1897. Mrs. Hillyard 1912 Mrs. Larcombe 1930 Mrs. F. S. Moody 1951 Doris Hart 

1898 C. Cooper 1913 Mrs. L. Chambers 1931 Fri. C. Aussen 1952-53 M. Connolly 

Women’s Doubles 

1913 Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 1928 Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 1937 Mme. S. Mathieu—A. M. Yorke 
1914 Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 1929 Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 1938 A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 
1919 Mlle. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1930 Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 1939 A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 
1920 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1931 Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. 1946 A. L. Brough—M. Osborne 
1921 Mlle. Lenglen—Miss Ryan Mudford King 1947 Doris Hart—Mrs. Pat Todd 

1922 Mlle. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1932 Mlle. D. Metaxa—Mlle. J> Sigart 1948 A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
1923 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1933 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 1949 A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
1924 Mrs. Wightman. Wills 1934 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 1950 A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
1925 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1935 K.£. Stammers—F. James 1951 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 

1926 Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne 1936 K. E. Stammers—F. James 1952-53 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 


1927 Miss Ryan—H. Wills 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


(W)—Site of Winter Games. (S)—Site of Summer Games. 


1936—Berlin (S) 
1948—St. Moritz (W) 
1948—London (8) 
1952—Oslo (W) 
1952—Helsinki (S) 


1912—Stockholm 
1920—Antwerp 


1896—Athens 
1900—Paris 


1906—Athens 1924—Paris (S) 
1908—London 1928—St. Moritz (W) 


1928—Amsterdam (S) 
1932—Lake Placid (W) 
1904—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix (W) 1932—Los Angeles (S) 
1936—Garmisch-Parten- 


kirchen (W) 


HE first Olympic Games of which there 

is record occurred in 776 B.c. and con- 
sisted of one event, a great foot race of 
about 200 yards held on a plain by the 
River Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
side the little town of Olympia in Greece. 
It was from that date that the Greeks 
began to keep their calendar by ‘“Olym- 
piads,”’ the four-year spans between the 
celebrations of the famous games. There 
was a religious as well as an athletic 
Significance to the ancient games and the 
shrines, temples and sacred fires within 
the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
worship all through the year whereas the 
Olympic Games, at the height of their 
popularity, never lasted more than five 
days and were held only once every four 
years. 

The competition was entirely amateur 
at the start and the only prizes were 
laurel wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
were allowed to compete and they had to 
undergo a strict training course that 
lasted ten months. But civic rivalry led 
to trickery and professionalism and the 


games became degraded after some cen- 
turies. When Rome conquered Greece, the 
Roman emperors turned the Olympic 
Games from patriotic, religious and ath- 
letic festivals into carnivals and circuses. 
They dragged on malodorously until they 
were finally halted by decree of Emperor 
Theodosius I of Rome in A.D. 394, 

The modern Olympic Games, which 
started in Athens in 1896, are the result 
of the devotion of a French educator, 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to the idea 
that, since boys and athletics have gone 
together down the ages, education and 
athletics might well go hand-in-hand 
toward a better international understand- 
ing. He planned a revival of the ancient 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis and 
succeeded in getting nine nations to send 
athletes to the first of the modern games 
in 1896. Since then more than 29,000 ath- 
letes representing 58 nations have com- 
peted in the games. 

Interrupted for the second time by war, 
the modern Olympic Games were resumed 
at London in 1948. 


OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS, 1896-1952 


Source: United States Olympic Association 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


60-Meter Run 


1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States............... 7s. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States.................. 7s. 
100-Meter Run 

REOGanieenmsurke, United States, 0.6... ccscceuws 12s. 
ASO rew. Jarvis, United States........ cee. cers, 10.8s. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States................. 11s. 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States................. 11.2s. 
1908 R. E. Walker, South Africa............:..... 10.8s. 
Agt2= Ri Co Graig. Ufilted States. ...05.5..... oc ctecce 10.8s. 
1920 C. W. Paddock, United States............... 10.8s. 
1924 H.M. Abrahams, Great Britain.............. 10.6s. 
1928=ePercy Witliants, Canada... ........ haces es 10.8s. 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States................. 10.3s. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States................ 10.3s.* 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States.............. 10.3s. 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States.............. 10.4s. 


* With the wind. 


200-Meter Run 


1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States 


1908 RS Kerr, Candday, ony ach secctwcicecece ements 
1912 R.C. Craig, United States 


1920 Allan Woodring, United States............... 225 
1924. J.Vo Scholz) United: States... .2..0.cses cess 21.6s, 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada...........--....-00- 21.8s. 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States.................. 21.2s. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.................. 20.7s. 
1948 Melvin E. Patton, United States.............. 21.1s. 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States.............. 20.7s. 
400-Meter Run 

1896). T. Es Burke, United! States... .. cesec «2 ceae 54.2. 

1900 M. W. Long, United States................... 49.4, 

1904 H.L. Hillman, United States................. 49.2, 

1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.................. 53t23 

1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover)........ 50s. 

1912 C.D. Reidpath, United States................ 48.2s. 
1920" B.G:. D. Rudd, South Africas... ee eter 496s. 
1924 E.H. Liddell, Great Britain................... 47.6s 
1928 Ray Barbuti, United States.................. 47 8s, 
1932 William Carr, United States................:. 46.2s. 
1936 Archie Williams, United States............... 46.5s. 
1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica, B.W.I.................- 46.2s. 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B. W. 1.............. 45.9s. 


A. sie: Great Britain Ss Se 51. 
Thomas Hampson, Great Britain........... 1m.49.8s 
John Woodruff, United States............. 1m.52.9s 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s. 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s 

1,500-Meter Run 
E.H. Flack, Great Britain................. 4m.33.2s. 
C. Bennett, Great Britain................. 4m.6s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.5.4s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.12s. 
M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 4m.3.4s. 
A.N. S. Jackson, Great Britain............ 3m.56.8s 
AcGoHIE Great Britains. 2!f252. 22022 2. 4m.1.8s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 3m.53.6s 
Moe avarya,, Finland ....922.38 see. wees 3m.53.2s. 
PeIDISROCOAU TEN oo on. cc atenan ace 3m.51.2s 
J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand.............. 3m.47.8s 
Henri Eriksson, Sweden.................. 3m.49.8s 
Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg............... 3m.45.2s 

5,000-Meter Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 14m.36.6s. 
PeteiiemOt: FIANCG. 25. cts oasis awia,e.clete 14m.55.6s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 14m.31.2s. 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 14m.38s. 
Lauri Lehtinen, Finland................. 14m.30s. 
Gunnar Hockert, Finland................ 14m.22.2s. 
Gaston Reiff, Belgium................... 14m.17.6s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 14m.6.6s. 

5-Mile Run 

H. Hawtrey, Great Britain............... 26m.26.2s. 
E. R. Voigt, Great Britain................ 25m.11.2s. 

10,000-Meter Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 31m.20.8s. 
PaavewNurmi; Finland.<) 2c%.22...b2 Secs 31m.45.8s. 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 30m.23.2s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 30m.18.8s. 
Janusz Kusocinski, Poland............... 30m.11.4s. 
Imari Salminen, Finland................ 30m.15.4s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 29m.59.6s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 29m.17s. 

Marathon 

SALOUOS, GIOBCOn cao eet Sanciseis ents 2h.55m.20s. 
Maleate France), seca. - cele css si<:2 2h.59m. 
T. J. Hicks, United States............. 3h.28m.53s. 
W. J. Sherring, Canada............... 2h.51m.23.6s. 
John J. Hayes, United States.......... 2h.55m.18.4s. 
K. K. McArthur, South Africa......... 2h.36m.54.8s. 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland............. 2h.32m.35.8s. 
A. 0. Stenroos, Finland............... 2h.41m.22.6s. 
El Ouaii, France)..2 sta... Ssfeeas i058 2h.32m.57s. 


Juan Zabala, Argentina............... 2h.31m.36s. 
KitetoSan: Japan... . satsios series 


Delfo Cabrera, Argentina............. 


Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia......... 2h.23m.3.2s. 
110-Meter Hurdles 
CurtissUnited! Statessete see acc cje sat ceefeiais= = 17.6s. 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.............-.. 15.45. 
F. W. Schule, United States.................. 16s. 
R. G. Leavitt, United States.................. 16.2s 
Forrest Smithson, United States.............. 15s. 
Fav. Kelly. United states. c.ccid.: eycscic aisles oes 15.1s 


2h.29m.19.2s. 
2h.34m.51.6s. 


3 g, | 
_ Forrest Towns, United | ate 


* Record not allowed. 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


* About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error. 


1908 


1900 


1912 
1920 
1924 


1908 


1912 


1912 


1920 
1924 


1912 
1920 
1924 


1906 


1906 
1920 


1908 


William Porter, ane tates 


oon! Meter -Harates 


A. E. Kraenzlein, United States... 
H. L. Hillman, United States.cui ae eee 


400-Meter Hurdles __ 


J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States 
H. L. Hillman, United States 

C. J. Bacon, United States.................. 
F. F. Loomis, United States 
F. M. Taylor, United States............... 
Lord David Burghley, Great Britain 
Robert Tisdall, Ireland 


sete teen eee 


i i ie 
tte tee ewe eee 


Sateen ee 
i iris 
Tweet e wees 
ste eee eee eee 


2,500-Meter Steeplechase 


3,000-Meter Steeplechase 


P, Hodge, Great Britain................ 
Witie Ritola, Finland.,o,ereco scene 


Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden............. 
Horace Ashenfelter, United States....... 


3,200-Meter Steeplechase 

A. Russell, Great Britain..............2. 

4,000-Meter Steeplechase 

C. Rimmer, Great Britain................ 
3,000-Meter Team 


United States... <<: .s.as0)sic siecle teats 
United! Statess. oa. Semis cms c anpracisteien vate 
FiMlanG ssc ce, 0 accra scletensine © attain > aaelarela 


3-Mile Team 
Great’ Britain; ss79 75. eeu. ae selederieeene 
8,000-Meter X-Country 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 45m.11.6s. 
8,000-Meter X-Country Team 
Sweden 
10,000-Meter X-Country 


Paavo Nurmi; Finland)... sec... sates 27m.15s. 
Paavo Nurmi; Fintand.. ... cera: eee 32m.54.8s, 
10,000-Meter X-Country Team 
Sweden wooo. Behoed ou bcustda eG bree 10 pts. 
Fintan iho ocltacecus a eeaiera, ieee 10 pts. 
Finkandisces epics tt cscs acer edenin pire 11 pts. 


1,500-Meter Walk 
George V. Bonhag, United States.......... 

3,000-Meter Walk 3 
G. Stantics, Hungary 


UgolFrigerio; Italy Sceu7'1,,se setcyes mites 13m.14.2s. 
3,500-Meter Walk 
G. E. Larner, Great Britain................ 14m.55s. 


ys ae 


1912 
1920 


1924 


1948 
1952 


1908 


1932, 


1936 
1948 
1952 


1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 


1908 


1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 
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10,000-Meter Walk 5 
46m.28.4s. 


G. H. Goulding, Canada..............-.-- 
Ugo Frigenlo; 1talcy toca ons eine doped ae 48m.6.2s. 
Ugo Frigetio, \taly..... <2. ..scccecesieee 47m.49s. 
John Mikaelsson, Sweden..............- 45m.13.2s. 
Joha Mikaelsson, Sweden.............-- 45m.2.8s. 
10-Mile Walk 
G. E. Larner, Great Britain............ 1h.15m.57.4s. 
50,000-Meter Walk 
Thomas W. Green, Great Britain....... 4h.50m.10s. 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain......... 4h.30m.41.4s. 
John Ljunggren, Sweden............. 4h.41m.52s. 
Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy.............. 4h.28m.7.8s. 
400-Meter Relay 
POSE BUARALN etnies idoaiy so ats 21a3e%e od aisie Hesetwle ola ete 42.45. 
UNTO PStAtOS ies ualeraineochare caigre diaiatalanieiitie ao 42.2s. 
TIRIEGGRSEALOS eas ctasiotsiare's oro. swiclt » asl winld -leidiacs 41s. 
WE GITEUROCALOS.«, xcircid a, sheep clalere Ohis elbaiteccie bumale 41s. 
PILOULOCALOS ae sande Piclaaintt + os ep tee ascbine 40s. 
DHRGMES (ALCS Tie cv ccrctou cms namews sare Gasicsieate 39.8s. 
WING eStALOS oe aivcts stars ccrp visi bieis i sjaccjeinio oiniels/eae 40.6s 
PETERS OCALESE Ooetels ccc oe ss vetmeis cies #1 2 e.cfeleie 40.1s 
1,600-Meter Relay 
URATOURS WALOSteiae.. cielcica:s Sie s(s.0 ois acempiciere 3m.27.2s. 
HUD ITO GS EALOST ciciceice sic cis ireaiele siete eIeie\eis'ore.0 3m.16.6s 
Great Britain nesxs wasscce se eevee cc eae ssl 3m.22.2s 
United: States wtwccasews ceseceedec ess at 3m.16s 
WNC States sin cecszdceece ssc cls e nice 3m.14.2s 
BET UR State Stace: wen tk Sass cseetnes spies 3m.8.2s 
Gesat Br italic arta ahvetetrsnes clslesiace cs ere vie 3m.9s. 
Unhed. States. Sito osetea sac dee eos ee sat 3m.10.4s. 
amidleay BU Wiiliins. #53%tn clesdeseessses 3m.3.9s. 


Pole Vault 


W. W. Hoyt, United States............ 10 ft. 9% in. 


|. K. Baxter, United States........... 10 ft. 9.9 in. 
C. E. Dvorak, United States........... 11 ft. 6 in. 
GOAL ERTANCO Uy tut aniGascaaeteewnet 11 ft. 6 in. 


A. C. Gilbert, United States.......... as) 

E. T. Cook, Jr., United States......... {12 TAM, 

H. J. Babcock, United States.......... 12 ft. 11% in 

F. K. Foss, United States............. 13 ft. 5 in. 

L. S. Barnes, United States........... 12 ft. 11% in. 

Sabin W. Carr, United States......... 13 ft. 9% in. 

William Miller, United States......... 14 ft. 1% in. 

Earle Meadows, United States......... 14 ft. 3% in. 

Guinn Smith, United States........... 14 ft. 1% in. 

Robert Richards, United States........ 14 ft. 11.14 in. 
Standing High Jump 

R. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 5 in. 

R. C. Ewry, United States............. 4 ft. 11 in. 

R. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 1% in. 

R. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 2 in. 

Platt Adams, United States........... 5 ft. 4% in. 
Running High Jump 

E. H. Clark, United States........0... 5 ft. 11% in. 

I. K. Baxter, United States........... 6 ft. 246 in. 

S. S. Jones, United States............ 5 ft. 11 in. 

Con Leahy. ireland. 2 cok os eae cee 5 ft. 9% in. 

H. F. Porter, United States........... 6 ft. 3 in. 

A. W. Richards, United States......... 6 ft. 4 in. 

R. W. Landon, United States.......... 6 ft. 4% in. 

H. M. Osborn, United States.......... 6 ft. 51546 in. 

Robert W. King, United States........ 6 ft. 4% in. 

Duncan McNaughton, Canada......... 6 ft. 5% in. 

Cornelius Johnson, United States...... 6 ft. 71546 in. 

John Winter, Australia............... 6 ft. 6 in. 

Walter Davis, United States........... 6 ft. 8.32 in. 


1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 
1904 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1912 


1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1920 


Standing Broad Jump 


R. C. Ewry, United States............. 10 ft. 636 in 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 11 ft. 4% in. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 10 ft. 10 in. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 10 ft. 11% in. 
C. Tsicilitiras, Greece. ............... 11 ft. % in. 
Running Broad Jump 
E. H. Clark, United States............ 20 ft. 9% in. 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States........ 23 ft. 6% in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 24 ft. 1 in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 23 ft. 7% in. 
Frank Irons, United States........... 24 ft. 6% in. 
A. L. Gutterson, United States........ 24 ft. 11% in. 
Wm. Pettersson, Sweden............. 23 ft. 5% in. 
DeHart Hubbard, United States....... 24 ft. 5Y% in. 
Edward B. Hamm, United States...... 25 ft. 4% in. 
Edward Gordon, United States........ 25 ft. % in. 
Jesse Owens, United States........... 26 ft. 5M in. 
Willie Steele, United States........... 25 ft. 8 in. 
Jerome Biffle, United States.......... 24 ft. 10.03 in. 


Standing Hop, Step, and Jump 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 814 in. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 7% in. 
Running Hop, Step, and Jump 
J. B. Connolly, United States........ 45 ft. 


Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 4% in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 
P. O’Connor, Ireland............... 46 ft. 2 in. 
T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain........ 48 ft. 114% in. 
G. Lindblom, Sweden.............. 48 ft. 5Y% in 
V- TuulosFintandt..20 st 2.0 eens 47 ft. 6% in. 
A. W. Winter, Australia............. 50 ft. 11% in 
Mikio Oda: Japan: 3. :c.5o. coccsaean 49 ft. 101346 in. 
Chuhei Nambu, Japan............. 51 ft. 7 in. 
Naoto Tajima, Japan............... 52 ft. 5% in. 
Arne Ahman, Sweden.............. 50 ft. 6% in. 
Adhemar da Silva, Brazil........... 53 ft. 2.59 in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put 
Robert Garrett, United States......... 36 ft. 2 in 
R. Sheldon, United States............ 46 ft. 3% in 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 48 ft. 7 in 
M. J. Sheridan, United States......... 40 ft. 446 in. 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 46 ft. 7% in. 
P. J. McDonald, United States......... 50 ft. 4 in. 
Vie-Porhola, Finland.) ss. aesesee 48 ft. 7% in. 
Clarence Houser, United States....... 49 ft. 2% in. 
John Kuck, United States............. 52 ft. 1%e in. 
Leo Sexton, United States............ 52 ft. 6%e in. 
Hans Woellke, Germany.............. 53 ft. 1% in. 
Wilbur Thompson, United States...... 56 ft. 2 in. 


Parry O'Brien, United States 57 ft. 1.43 in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 90 ft. 5% in. 
16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


J. J. Flanagan, United States......... 167 ft. 4 in. 
J. J. Flanagan, United States......... 168 ft. 1 in. 
J. J. Flanagan, United States......... 170 ft. 4% in. 
M. !. McGrath, United States........ 177 ft. 7-in. 


P. J. Ryan, United States............ 
F. D. Tootell, United States,......... 
Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland 
Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland 
Karl Hein, Germany................. 
Imre Nemeth, Hungary.............. 
Jozsef Csermak, Hungary 


173 ft. 5% in. 
174 ft. 10% in. 
168 ft. 714 in. 
176 ft. 11% in. 
185 ft. 4 in. 
183 ft. 11% in. 
197 ft. 11.67 in. 


56-Lb. Weight Throw 


E. Desmarteau, Canada............. 
P. J. McDonald, United States 


34 ft. 4 in. 
36 ft. 11% in. 


sees 


Avie pest ce 146 ft. 7 in. 


B..aete 151 ft. 5% in. 
wake? 155 ft. 246 in. 
wi kencopianoas 162 ft. 4% in. 
Liskls oped 165 ft. 7¥% in. 
Ma guints Jaa scows 173 ft. 2 in. 
Reha oe 180 ft. 6.85 in. 
, Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland............... 115 ft. 4 in. 
1908 M.-4. Sheridan, United States........ 124 ft. 8 in. 
Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) 
1912 A.R. Taipale, Finland............... 271 ft. 10% in. 
: Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 175 ft. 6 in. 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 179 ft. 10% in. 
1912 E, Lemming, Sweden............... 198 ft. 11% in. 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 215 ft. 9% in. 
(1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 206 ft. 6% in. 
1928 E.H. Lundquist, Sweden..... eee 218 ft. 646 in. 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland............. 238 ft. 7 in. 
_ 1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany........... 235 ft. 8%6 in. 
1948 Kaj Rautavaara, Finland............. 228 ft. 10% in. 
1952 Cy Young, United States............ 242 ft. 0.79 in. 
Javelin Throw—Free Style 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden................ 178 ft. 7% in. 
Javelin Throw (Both Hands) 
m1oi2  3od, Saatisto, Finland..22....... 2 358 ft. 11% in. 
| Pentathlon 
3 1906 H. Mellander, Sweden.....................- 24 pts. 
SPMSI2 FR: Bie, Norway icu.i2. 02. 9c0.0.cceaeesbo> 21 pts. 
1920 E.R. Lehtonen, Finland.................... 14 pts. 
1924 SESR2Uehtonen, Finland. -..'5 .2cic0<cieccesess 16 pts. 
Decathlon 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden............... 7,724.495 pts. 
1920 H. Loviand, Norway.............-.6+- 6,804.35 pts. 
1924 H.M. Osborn, United States.......... 7,710.775 pts. 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland 8,053.29 pts. 
1932 James Bausch, United States......... 8,462.23 pts. 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States........... 7,900 pts. 
1948 Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,139 pts. 
1952 Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,887 pts. 


(Old point system used from 1912 to 1932; new point sys- 
tem used in 1936 and 1948; revised point system used in 1952.) 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
100-Meter Run 


1928 Elizabeth Robinson, United States............ 12.2s. 

1932 Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland.............. 11.9s, 

1936 Helen Stephens, United States............... 11.5s. 

1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland..............- 11.9s. 

1952 Marjorie Jackson, Australia.............+.++- 11.5s. 
200-Meter Run 

1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland..............- 24.4s, 

1952 Marjorie Jackson, Australia..............+++- 23.7s. 
800-Meter Run 

1928 Lina Radke, Germany.............+. sooo. 2.16.85, 


1948 Fanny Blanker ers-Koen, | 
1952. 


1928 Canada 
1932 United States 
1936 “United States 
1948 Holland... ets gsceescnn,. cor wee 
1952 United States............. tt ie: yi 


1928 Ethel Catherwood, Canada 
1932 Jean Shiley, United States 
1936 Ibolya Csak, Hungary 
1948 Alice Coachman, United States 2 
1952 Ester Brand, South Africa.............. 5 ft. 5.7 


1948 V. 0. Gyarmati, Hungary.............. 18 ft. 8 
1952 Yvette Williams, New Zealand......... 20 ft. 5.6! 


1928 H. Konopacka, Poland............... 129 ft. 11% ir 
1932 Lillian Copeland, United States....... 133 ft.'2) (nie 
1936 Gisela Mauermayer, Germany........ 156 ft. 3%6in. 
1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France........ i i 
1952 Nina Romaschkova, Russia............ 


Shirley S. de la Hunty, Australia. 
400-Meter Relay 


Beene ee eee n ewe teen ea neces ccccccs 
Cieleies eee ee reacts cvecet nese ect el 
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Running High Jump 


ec ec en ecercce 


Running Broad Jump 


Discus Throw 


Javelin Throw 


1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States..... 143ft-4 in, ae 
1936 Tilly Fleischer, Germany............ 148 ft.2% in. 
1948 H..Bauma, Austria...22...70.022.,.. 149 ft.6in. 
1952 Dana Zatopek, Czechoslovakia....... 165 ft. 7.05 in. 

Shot-put h 
1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France.......... 45 ft. 1% in. | 
1952 Galina Zybina, Russia................ 50 ft. 2.58 in. 

SWIMMING—MEN 

50 Yards r 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............0e000 28s," 

100 Meters : 
1896. Alfred Hajos, Hungary. «a. s-seb eae eee 1m.22.2s. - 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............. 1m.2.8s.* 
1906 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.13s. 
1908 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.5.6s. : 
1912 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 1m:3:4s. ee 
1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 1m.1.4s.- 7 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 59s. 
1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 58.6s. 
1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan..................- 58.2s. 
1936, Ferenc: Csik;. Hungary). octets ais.ctemietsisteaieters 57.6s. 
1948 Walter Ris, United States................. 57.3s. 
1952 Clarke Scholes. United States............. 57.4s. 

* 100 yards. 

220 Yards ’ 
1900 F.C. V. Lane, Australia 
1904 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 2m.44.2s. 

400 Meters 
1904 C.M. Daniels, United States............. 6m.16.2s.* 
SOG Otto Sheff Austria craricre.ccts ote sistsisjeiaiciorera 6m.23.8s. 
1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 5m.36.8s. 
1912 G. R. Hodgson, Canada.................- 5m.24.4s. F. 
1920. N. Ross, United States... 5...c:.0cee cece 5m.26.8s. r 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States......... 5m.4.2s. 
1928 Albert Zorilla, Argentina................ 5m.1.6s. j 
1932 Clarence Crabbe, United States.......... 4m.48.4s. if 
1936 Jack Medica, United States.............. 4m.44.5s. 
1948 William Smith, United States............ 4m.4l1s. 
1952 Jean Boiteux, France..............0+0+- 4m.30.7s. 


* 440 yards, 


500 Meters 
1896 Paul Neumann, Austria 
880 Yards 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany.............-.-+- 13m.11.4s. 
1,000 Meters 
1900 Jarvis, Great Britain 
1,200 Meters 
1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary 
1,500 Meters 
1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 22m.48.4s. 
1912 G.R. Hodgson, Canada.................. 22m. 
1920 N. Ross, United States................-. 22m.23.2s. 
1924 A.M. Charlton, Australia................ 20m.6.6s. 
1928 Arne Borg, Sweden................--4-- 19m.51.8s. 
1932 Kusuo Kitamura, Japan................. 19m.12.4s. 
1936 Noboru Terada, Japan.................. 19m.13.7s. 
1948 James McLane, United States............ 19m.18.5s. 
1952 Ford Konno, United States.............. 18m.30s. 
1,600 Meters 
1906 H. Taylor, Great Britain...... Late sede 28m.28s. 
' One Mile 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany.................. 27m.18.2s, 
Plunge for Distance 
1904 W.E. Dickey, United States.............. 62 ft. 6 in. 
800-Meter Relay 
HOOdmGrOab Or itdiNicr.. cee c, asc ck Ceceuc cee sts 10m.55.6s. 
POUZSEAUSIL Blan cde. ccbateraice aid a ecise des ces 10m.11.6s. 
nOz0er United States... sc wh enwwenscadans ee 10m.4.4s 
POZA MAMIROUL StOtOS i, civcs ciniuicie Weisel ersenteiodepe 9m.53.4s 
VSS WIGS ROLE LCL ee ae a a 9m.36.2s 
ROS Cee AON a creck chclassiaannk ole toten alas Gee cee es 8m.58.4s 
URED ER EM bsd<pah ear eet ae eae 8m.51.5s 
PORMMMUMMLGC SLABS. Go ccciec wing cee cw tie res wce 8m.46s. 
RU CRRMINIOU-StalGhs- ee ee cae ee ears 8nd 8m.31.1s 
100-Meter Backstroke 
1904 Walter Brack, Germany................. 1m.16.8s.* 
1908 Arno Bieberstein, Germany.............. 1m.24.6s 
1912 Harry Hebner, United States............. 1m.21.2s. 
1920 Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.15.2s. 
1924 Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.13.2s. 
1928 George Kojac, United States............. 1m.8.2s. 
1932 Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan................. 1m.8.6s. 
1936 Adolph Kiefer, United States............ 1m.5.9s 
1948 Allen Stack, United States............... 1m.6.4s. 
1952 Yoshinobu Oyakawa, United States....... 1m.5.4s. 
* 100 yards. 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
1908) F. Holman, Great Britain................ 3m.9.2s. 
1912 Walter Bathe, Germany................. 3m.1.8s. 
1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden................... 3m.4.4s. 
1924 R. D. Skelton, United States............. 2m.56.6s 
COZ Sta a a SUNUtA? FAPAMN sc: fst ccc. ee couse aes 2m.48.8s. 
1932 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan............... 2m.45.4s. 
1936 Tetsuo Hamuro, Japan.................. 2m.42.5s. 
1948 Joseph Verdeur, United States........... 2m.39.3s, 
1952 John Davies, Australia.................. 2m.34.4s. 
400-Meter Breast Stroke 
1904 Georg Zacharias, Germany............... 7m.23.6s. 
1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden................... 6m.31.8s. 
1,000-Meter Team Race 
ROOGERHUN aT Yar teenies Gav, oon eee 17m.16.2s, 


1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1912 
1920 
1924 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 


1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1920 


1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


Springboard Diving “a 


Points — 
G. E. Sheldon, United States................ 122-3 — 
Gottlob Walz, Germany 
Albert Zuerner, Germany.............--.6 85.5 
Paul Guenther, Germany.............. iene 6 
L. E. Kuehn, United States........... aft t 
A. C. White, United States........... Swe 
P. Desjardins, United States................. 185.04 
Michael Galitzen, United States.............. 161.38 
Richard Degener, United States.............. 163.57 
Bruce Harlan, United States................. 163.64 
David Browning, United States.............. 205.29 
Fancy High Diving 
Points 
Eric Adlerz,, Sweden... < so2:. nce cet ds scat 7 
C. E. Pinkston, United States................ 7 
A. C. White, United States.................. 9 
Plain High Diving 
Points 
H. Johanssen, Sweden...................005 83.70 
Erik Adlerz, Sweden. ..............--200002 7. 
Arvid Wallman, Sweden...................- 7 
Richard Eve, Australia.................-..-- 13% 
Plain and Fancy High Diving 
Points 
P. Desjardins, United States................. 98.74 
Harold Smith, United States................. 124.80 
Marshall Wayne, United States.............. 113.58 
Samuel Lee, United States.................. 130.05 
Samuel Lee, United States.................. 156.28 
WATER POLO 
Great Britain 
United States 
Great Britain defeated Belgium 
Great Britain defeated Austria 
Great Britain defeated Belgium 
France defeated Belgium 
Germany defeated Hungary 
Hungary defeated Germany 
Hungary 
Italy 
Hungary 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 
100 Meters 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 1m.13.6s. 
Fanny Durack, Australia................. 1m.22.2s 
Ethel Lackie, United States............... 1m.12.4s, 
Albina Osipowich, United States.......... 1m.11s. 
Helene Madison, United States............ 1m.6.8s. 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... 1m.5.9s 
Greta Andersen, Denmark................ 1m.6.3s 
Katalin Szoke, Hungary.................. 1m.6.8s 
300 Meters 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 4m.34s. 
400 Meters 
Martha Norelius, United States........... 6m.2.2s. 
Martha Norelius, United States........... 5m.42.8s. 
Helene Madison, United States............ 5m.28.5s. 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... 5m.26.4s. 
Ann Curtis, United States................ 5m.17.8s. 


Valerie Gyenge, Hungary................. 5m.12.1s. 


et 


8 _ Karen Harup, Denmark... .. 
- Joan Harrison, South Africa 


 100-Meter Backstroke 


aed Bauer, United States... ............ 
Marie Braun, Holland.................... 


200-Meter Breast Stroke 


Lucy Morton, Great Britain 
Hilde Schrader, Germany...... 


Clare Dennis, Rarktaiby: Diese 0c. 
Hideko Maehata, Japan.................. 
Nel van Vliet, Netherlands 
Eva Szekely, Hungary...............2e00- 
Plain High Diving 

Points 
Greta Johansson, Sweden...................- 39.9 
Miss Fryland, Denmark.....................- 6 
Caroline Smith, United States................ 9 

Fancy Springboard Diving 

Points 
Aileen Riggin, United States.................. 9 
Elizabeth Becker, United States............... 8 
Helen Meany, United States.................. 78.62 
Georgia Coleman, United States............... 87.52 
Marjorie Gestring, United States.............. 89.27 
Victoria M. Draves, United States............. 108.74 
Mrs. Patricia McCormick, United States....... 147.30 

Plain and Fancy High Diving 

Points 
Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States.......... 31.60 
Dorothy Poynton, United States............... 40.26 
Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States...... 33.93 
Victoria M. Draves, United States............. 68.87 
Mrs. Patricia McCormick, United States........ 79.37 

BOXING 
Flyweight 


George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 
Frank Genaro, United States 

Fidel La Barba, United States 

Anton Kocsis, Hungary 

Stephen Enekes, Hungary 

Willi Kaiser, Germany 

Pascuel Perez, Argentina 


’ Nate Brooks, United States 


Bantamweight 


0. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. ckass) 
H. Thomas, Great Britain 

Walker, South Africa 

W. H. Smith, South Africa 

Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 

Horace Gwynne, Canada 

Ulderico Sergo, Italy 

Tibor Csik, Hungary 


Pentti Hamalainen, Finland 


1920 
1924 


— 1928 


1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1952 


1904 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1952 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


~ 1952 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 
1908 
1920 


Fritsch, France (HEM Fo4 2, ; 
John Fields, United States 
L. Van Klaveren, Holland 
Carmelo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 
Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 

tnesto Formenti, Italy : 
Jan Zachara, Czechoslovakia Vay ed 


Lightweight 


H. J. Spanger, United States 

F. Grace, Great Britain 

Samuel Mosberg, United States 2 
Harold Nielsen, Denmark ae 
Carlo Orlandi, Italy 

Lawrence Stevens, South Africa a 
Imre Harangi, Hungary ’ 
Gerry Dreyer, South Africa 

Aureliano Bolognesi, Italy 


Light Welterweight 
Charles Adkins, United States 
Welterweight 


Al Young, United States 
Schneider, Canada 

J. S. Delarge, Belgium 
Edward Morgan, New Zealand 
Edward Flynn, United States 
Sten Suvio, Finland 

Julius Torma, Czechoslovakia 
Zygmunt Chychla, Poland 


Light Middleweight 
Laszlo Papp, Hungary 
Middleweight 


Charles Mayer, United States 

J. W. H. T. Douglas, Great Britain 
H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

Piero Toscani, Italy 

Carmen Barth, United States 
Jean Despeaux, France 

Laszlo Papp, Hungary 

Floyd Patterson, United States 


Light Heavyweight 


Edward Eagan, United States 
H. J. Mitchell, Great Britain 
Victoria Avendano, Argentina 
David E. Carstens, South Africa 
Roger Michelot, France 

George Hunter, South Africa 
Norvel Lee, United States 


Heavyweight 


Sam Berger, United States 

A. L. Oldham, Great Britain 
Rawson, Great Britain 

Otto Von Porath, Norway 

A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 
Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
Herbert Runge, Germany 
Rafael Iglesias, Argentina 
Edward Sanders, United States 


POLO 


rene, ee ee 


1924 Argentina 
1936 Argentina 


Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 


1904 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1908 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1896 
1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1908 
1920 


WRESTLING 
CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
Flyweight 


R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class). 
V. L. Viitala, Finland 
Hassen Cemici, Turkey 


Bantamweight 


George N. Mehnert, U. S. (115-Ib. class) 
George N. Mehnert, U. S. (119-Ib. class) 
Kustaa Pihalajamaki, Finland 

K. Makinen, Finland 

Robert Edward Pearce, United States 
Odon Zombory, Hungary 

Nassuh Akar, Turkey 

Shohachi Ishii, Japan 


Featherweight 


Karl Schumann, Germany . 

I. Niflot, United States 

G. S. Dole, United States 

Charles E. Ackerly, United States 
Robin Reed, United States 

Allie Morrison, United States 
Herman Pihlajamaki, Finland | 
Kustaa Pihlajamaki, Finland 
Gazanfer Bilge, Turkey 

Bayram Sit, Turkey 


Lightweight 


B. J. Bradshaw, United States 
G. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 
Kalle Antilla, Finland 

Russell Vis, United States 

0. Kapp, Esthonia 

Charles Pacome, France 

Karoly Karpati, Hungary 

Celal Atik, Turkey 

Olle Anderberg, Sweden 


Welterweight 


0. F. Roehm, United States 
Hermann Gehri, Switzerland 

A. J. Haavisto, Finland 

Jack F. Van Bebber, United States 
Frank Lewis, United States 

Yasar Dogu, Turkey 

William Smith, United States 


Middleweight 


Charles Erickson, United States 
S. V. Bacon, Great Britain 

E. Leino, Finland 

Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland 
E. Kyburg, Switzerland 

Ivar Johansson, Sweden 

Emile Poilve, France 

Glenn Brand, United States 
David Gimakuridze, Russia 


Light Heavyweight 


Anders Larsson, Sweden 

John Spellman, United States 

T. S. Sjostedt, Sweden 

Peter Joseph Mehringer, United States 
Knut Fridell, Sweden 

Henry Wittenberg, United States 
Wiking Palm, Sweden 


Heavyweight 


B. Hansen, United States 
G. C. O'Kelly, Great Britain 
Roth, Switzerland 


1924 Harry Steele, United States 


Information Pleas A 


1928 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden . 
1932 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden _ 
1936 Kristjan Palusalu, Estonia 
1948 George Bobis, Hungary 


1952 Arsen Mekokishvili, Russia oS 
ROWING 

Eight-Oared Shell A 
1900 United States.............. sdivcikeuce. LOMUs6e 
1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain 
1912 Great Britain........ $2 es dedende caked scapes 
1920 United States............. beebedd a beads vOMNZ TaN 
1924 United States........... secned be dnan he OOO ma 
1928 United States.......... haBasd> asaidiate 6m.3is. 


1932 United States 
1936 United States 
1948 United States 
1952 United States 


Single Sculls 


1900. Barrélet,, Belgitiimt ... 2..0...-:<04- de oleate unre 7m.353s. 
1904 Frank B. Greer, United States ¢ 
1908 H. T. Blackstaffe, Great Britain 

1912 W. D. Kinear, Great Britain............... 7m.47%s. 
1920 J. B. Kelly, United States..........:..... 7m.35s. 
1924 Jack Beresford, Jr., Great Britain......... 7m.49 ¥%s. 
1928 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.1ls. 
1932 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.443£s, 
1936 Gustav Schaffer, Germany................ 8m.21.5s. 
1948 Mervyn Wood, Australia................. 7m.24.4s. 
1952 Jurig Tjukalov, Russia...............4.. 8m.12.8s. 


Double Sculls 


1904 United States 
1908 J. R. K. Fenning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain 
1920 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 


Statesvcc A Uae. Nee ae 7m.9s. 
1924 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 

States? Ae FSS, eS See 6m.34s. 
1928 Paul V. Costello and Charles J. Mcllvaine, 

United: Statesitic su oe vcca cree eae 6m.41%s. 
1932 Kenneth Myers and W. E. Garrett Gilmore, 

United. Statés7® dadsq. sage deve eee 7m.174%s. 
1936 Jack. Beresford and Leslie Southwood, 

Great Britalt=o.85. 206 cate ee see 7m.20.8s. 
1948 B.H. Bushnell and R. D. Burnell, Great 

Britalnsie. 2.22h 0. ce ee ee 6m.51.3s. 


1952 T. Cappozza and E. Guerrero, Argentina... 7m.32.2s. 


Four-Oared Shell with Coxswain 
1900 Germany 


1906 Italy 

1912. Germany... (2.00) eehine eae ee nee ee 6m.593és. 
1920 - Switzerland: <. «52020. beanie sectme mee 6m.54s. 
1924 Switzerland: :..-..922. Wines cones 7m.183s. 
1928. Italy. ois. -.cusicce Moet feel eae 6m.4746s. 
1932» Germany. 9... None coe ce CONST ROS «nee 7m.19¥%s. 
1936... Germany... 3.22 ae seoleteaeln ce ere 7m.16.2s. 
1948 United States;.\-\.... 20a, caus ee eee 6m.50.3s. 
1952. 'Gzechoslovakia...2.. a2. enc yan caer 7m.33.4s. 


Four-Oared Shell without Coxswain 


1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain 
1924 Great Britain 


1928). Great Britainins, oi sue Muescebeneaeen ae 6m.36s. 
1932 Great -Britain.\..:.. wena beeeece tae ate 6m.58¥%s. 
1936. ‘Germanys ciaverstasine s siate slot ea ben Rane 7m.1.8s. 
1948. Italy: « <ccsvercisw alatetetansertio cal eM Utena 6m.39s. 


1952 Yugoslavia......... VELA ree eee 7m.16s. 


Pair-Oared Shell with Coxswain 


1900 R. Klein and F. A. Brandt, Holland........ 7m.34s. 
1906 Italy (1,600 Meters) 
1906 Italy (1,000 Meters) 
1920 M. Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy.......... 7m.56s. 
1924 M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland.. 8m.39s. 
1928 H.W. Schochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 

erlang . Seater Ce eS 556 A Uae. 7m.423$s 
1932 Joseph A. Schauers and Charles M. Kieffer, 

MTEC QisteSe a iat. tet eet 8m.254s. 
1936 Gerhard Gustmann and Herbert Adamski, 

Genmanyor,c-aeedss cates «53. 22seees 8m.36.9s. 
1948 F. Pedersen and T. Henriksen, Denmark... 8m.0.5s. 
1952 R. Salles-G. Mercier, France............. 8m.28.6s. 

Pair-Oared Shell without Coxswain 

POUAn United States. 2 ow. ove snes se cent ne 10m.57s. 
1908 J. Fenning and G. Thomson, Great Britain.. 9m.41s. 
1924 W.H. Rosingh and A. C. Beynen, Holland.. 8m.193ss. 
1928 K. Moeschter and B. Muller, Germany..... 7m.63s. 
1932 Lewis Clive and H. R. Arthur Edwards, 

Great Britain......... ES EASO. eee 8m. 
1936 Willi Eichhorn and Hugo Strauss. Germany. 8m.16.1s 
1948 J.H.T. Wilson and W.G. R. M. Laurie, Great 

Bitains sees Sroset oe. od OSS sks 7m.21.1s. 
1952 Charles Logg, Jr., and Thomas Price, 

Minne Sates acca somone dialere Stic 8m.20.7s. 

BASKETBALL 
1904 United States 1948 United States 
1936 United States 1952 United States 
Olympic Games Competitors 

Year Site Entries Year Site Entries 
1896 Athens....... 484 1924" Parise te. 3,385 
RSOOUE PRES fate oss 427 1928 Amsterdam... 3,905 
1904 St. Louis...... 595 1932 Los Angeles... 1,700 
1906 Athens....... 901 1936 Bérlin..:..... 3,959 
1908 London....... 2,082 1948 London....... 6,000 
1912 Stockholm.... 3,282 1952 Helsinki...... 5,781 
1920 Antwerp...... 2,741 


The Olympic Oath 


“We swear that we will take part in the 
Olympic Games in loyal competition, re- 
specting the regulations which govern 
them and desirous of participating in 
them in the true spirit of sportsmanship 
for the honor of our country and for the 
glory of sport.” 


WOMEN’S LACROSSE 


1954 All-American Selections 
FIRST TEAM—First ‘home: Margot Cunningham; 
second home: Mrs. Alice Willetts; third home: 
Judy Devlin; right attack wing: Betty Shellen- 
berger; left attack wing: Betty Richey; center: 
Lee Chadbourne; right defense wing: Mrs. Clo- 
rinda Saragosa; left defense wing: Eugenia Slay- 
maker; third man: Dorothy Moffett; cover point: 
Mary Fetter; point: Gayle Meacham; goalies: 
Roberta Brennan and Gloria Heath. 
RESERVES—First home: Betty King; second home: 
Mrs. Helen Allen; third home: Mildred Barnes; 
right attack wing: Eleanor Keady; left attack 
wing: Sue Gordy; center: Pat Magee; right de- 
fense wing: Mrs. Nancy Chance; left defense 
wing: June Biedler; third man: Barbara Hall; 
cover point: Sue Devlin; point: Barbara Hennin- 
ger; goal: Doris Cholerton. 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Attack—Gertrude Hooper, Sue Lockwood, Elizabeth 
wett. 
Defense—Catherine Christie, Patricia Told. 


SULLIVAN AWARD WINNERS 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Award 
is given annually to the amateur athlete 
voted by sports leaders as having done the > 
ae to advance the cause of sportsman- 
ship. 


Year Winner Sport 
1930)? Robert. Tadones; Utes echecd aes oes Golf 

1931 Bernard E. Berlinger.............. Track and field 
1932. JamesyAr-Bausohin Geek ces shae Track and field 
1933 Glenn Cunningham............... Running 

1934 William R. Bonthron.............. Running 

1935. WieLawson little: Ittece na. tee oe Golf 

1936) "Glenn MOMmis? ssncces 2 cxaaceo ee Track and field 
1937" ¥UDonald’Budgexc2os. .. 5. cece ee Tennis 

1938: "Donald! R&bashie 25457. casera Running 

1939" Woseph W..Burks 9.25200 ee Rowing 
1940°"5. Gregory Rices).205 22.7.2 ee Running 

1941 Leslie MacMitchell................ Running 

1942 Cornelius Warmerdam............ Pole vaulting 
1943.5 Giibert' Ls Doddsx (ee. aes Running 

1944) xAnn Cuntistances oe. ee Swimming 
1945 Felix (Doc) Blanchard............. Football 

1946. «<¥icArnoldifiucket-saweyades aA Football 

1947 John‘B.Kelly, Uivc25 6. 4 2cceeds o< Rowing 

1948 Robert B. Mathias................ Track and field 
T9A9) WRichaced Te. BUtON <.stes'sianwisios veYoa Figure skating 
1950 sFrod Wilt.) 4 <5 ae Se  enannees Running 

195) “Robert. .Richards:.......A-eeeecee Track and field 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter............... Running 

1953) Major Sammy Lee... .0....55-..¢6 Diving 


Thorpe ‘Greatest’ Athlete 


In 1950 the Associated Press polled the 
nation’s sports experts on the “greats” in 
various fields during the past half-century. 
The list of winners: 


Male athlete—Jim Thorpe. 
Female athlete—Mildred D. Zaharias. 
Baseball player—Babe Ruth. 
Football player—Jim Thorpe. 
Fighter—Jack Dempsey. 
Basketball player—George Mikan. 
Track performer—Jesse Owens. 
Golfer—Bobby Jones. 

Tennis player—Bill Tilden. 
Swimmer—Johnny Weissmuller. 
Race horse—Man 0’ War. 


Greatest upset—The Boston Braves’ 
four-straight world series victory over the 
Philadelphia Athletics in 1914. 


Most dramatic event—Dempsey-Firpo 
heavyweight title fight at the Polo 
Grounds, New York, Sept. 14, 1923. 


U. S. PRO TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


1927-30—Vincent Richards 1941—Fred Perry 
1931—William T. Tilden, !I 1942—Don Budge 
1932—Karel Kozeluh 1943—Bruce Barnes 
1933—Vincent Richards 1944—No tournament 
1934—Hans Nusslein 1945—Welby Van Horn 
1935—William T. Tilden, II "47-= Bobby Ri 
Sars ape ee anne 
— luh 
1937—Karel Kozelu 1949—Bobby Riggs 


1938—Fred Perry , 
1950-51—Francisco Segura 


1939—Ellsworth Vines_ 
1940—Don Budge 1952-53—No competition 


BOXING 


HETHER it be called pugilism, prize 
fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 

“the Sweet Science” to any definite source. 
Tales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
fame or money go back to earliest re- 
corded history and classical legend. There 
was a mixture of boxing and wrestling 
called the “pancratium” in the ancient 
‘Olympic Games and in such contests the 
rivals belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
than one Olympic competitor lost his life 

at this brutal exercise. 

There was little law or order in pugilism 
until Jack Broughton, one of the early 
champions of England, drew up a set of 
rules for the game in 1743. Broughton, 
called ‘‘the father of English boxing,” also 
is credited with having invented boxing 
gloves. However, these gloves—or “mufflers” 
as they were called—were used only in 
teaching “the manly art of self-defense” 
or in training bouts. All professional 


championship fights were contested ‘vitals 


“pare knuckles” until 1892 when John L. — 


Sullivan lost the heavyweight champion- 


ship of the world to James J. Corbett in — 
New Orleans in a bout in which both con= — 


testants wore regulation gloves. 

The Broughton rules were superseded by 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. The 
8th Marquess of Queensberry, with the 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 


that called for gloved contests. Amateurs’ 


took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, the 
professionals slowly. 

There is no official international set of 
rules for boxing even today. Amateur 
organizations set rules for amateurs in 
different countries and professional rules 
set by boxing commissions vary even in 
different sections of the United States, 
but the variations are for the most part 
minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have to 
change his style greatly to ply his trade 
anywhere in the world. 


Boxing Statistics 


Source: Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Record Book, published and copyrighted by The Ring Book Shop; Inc.; Madison Square 
Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Boxing’s Biggest Gates 


WF—Won on foul. ND—No decision. 


(1st)—First bout. 


(2d)—Second bout. (3d)—Third bout. 


* Includeseincome from other sources, such as motion pictures or radio, or both, 


Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Rounds Site Receipts Attendance 
Sept. 22, 1927 Tunney (189%)-Dempsey (192%) (2d). . 10 Soldier Field, Chicago........... $2,658,660 104,943 
June 19, 1946 Louis (207)-Conn (187) (2d)............ KO 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926 Tunney (189'2)-Dempsey (190) (Ist)... 10 Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila.... 1,895,733 120,757 
July 2, 1921 Dempsey (188)-Carpentier (172)........ KO 4 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 1,789,238 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923 Dempsey (192%)-Firpo (216%)......... KO 2 Polo Grounds, New York......... 1,188,603* 82,000 
July 21,1927 Dempsey (194%)-Sharkey (196)........ KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,083,530* 75,000 
June 22, 1938 Louis (19884)-Schmeling (193) (2d)..... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012* 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935 Louis (199% )-Max Baer (210%)........ KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,000,832* 88,150 
June 25, 1948 Louis (213%)-Walcott (19434) (2d)...... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 841,739 42,667 
Sept. 12, 1951 Robinson (157% )-Turpin (159) (2d)..... KO 10 Polo Grounds, New York........ 767,626 61,370 
June 12, 1930 Schmeling (188)-Sharkey (197) (Ist).... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 749,935 79,222 
June 22, 1937 Louis (197%)-Braddock (197).......... KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago......... 715,470 45,500 
July 26, 1928 Tunney (192)-Heeney (203%).......... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941 Louis (202%)-Nova (2024%)............ KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York......... 583,711 56,549 
June 19, 1936 Schmeling (192)-Louis (198) (Ist)....... KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 42,088 
June 17,1954 Marciano (18714)-Charles (185%). ..... 15 Yankee Stadium, New York....... 543,092 47,585 
Sept. 11, 1924 Wills (217)-Firpo (224%). ............. 12 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 509,135. 70,000 
Sept. 23, 1952 Marciano (184)-Walcott (196)........... KO 13 Municipal Stdm., Phila........... 504,645 40,379 
July 16, 1926 Delaney (166%4)-Berlenbach (174%) (3d) 15 Ebbets Field, Brooklyn........... 461,789 49,186 
July 23, 1923 Leonard (134)-Tendler (133%) (2d)..... 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 452,648 58,519 
July 4, 1919 Dempsey (187)-Willard (245)........... KO .3-, Toletio; Ohiaia: anes te. ss seen 452,224 19,650 
June 18, 1941 Louis (199%)-Conn (174) (Ist). ........ KO 13 Polo Grounds, New York......... 451,743 60,071 
Sept. 24, 1953 Marciano (185)-LaStarza (184%)...... KO 11 Polo Grounds, New York......... 435,818 44,562 
June 21, 1932 Sharkey (205)-Schmeling (188) (2d)... . 15 Long Island City Bowl, N. Y...... 432,365 61,863 
June 14, 1934 Max Baer (209% )-Carnera (263%)...... KO 11 Long Island City Bowl, N. Y...... 428,000 56,000 
July 16,1947 Graziano (154% )-Zale (159) (2d)....... KO 6 Chicago Stadiumw.....2....0...4 422,918 18,547 
June 25, 1952 Maxim (173)-Robinson (1574%4)......... KO 14 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 421,698 47,983 
Feb. 27,1929 Sharkey (192)-Stribling (182).......... 10 Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla.. 405,000 40,000 
July 12, 1923 Aa CER es ata Joven} ean KO 8 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 390,837 80,000 

irpo -McAuliffe (200). ........... KO 3 F 
May 12, 1923 Wied (245)-Floyd Johnson (195)... KO 1} } Yankee Stadium, New York.;.... 385,040 31,000 
June 27, 1929 Schmeling (187)- Uzcudun (192%) (lst). 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 378,902 65,000 
July 27, 1922 Leonard (1341546)-Tendler (134%) (Ist). ND12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City Fe 367,862 54,685 
« July 3, 1931 Schmeling (189)-Stribling (186%)...... KO 15 Cleveland Stadium.............. 349,415 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939 Louis (200)-Pastor (183) (2d).,......... KO 11 Briggs Stadium, Detroit.......... 347,870 33,868 


k 


HISTORY OF WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS 


(Bouts in which title changed hands) 
Date ; Where held Winner, weight, age Loser, weight, age Rounds Referee 
July 8, 1889 Richburg, Miss..... John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... Jake Kilrain, 195 (30)..... 75 John Fitzpatrick 


(Last bare-knuckle title fight) 


Sept. 7, 1892 New Orleans, La.... James J. Corbett, 178 (26)... John L. Sullivan, 212 (33). 21 Prof. John Duffy 


March 17, 1897 Carson City, Nev.... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34).. James J. Corbett, 1 i 
June 9, 1899 Coney Island, N.Y.. *James J. Jeffries, 206 (24).. Bob Fitzsimmons, ah me . po ar 
Feb. 23, 1906 Los Angeles....... {Tommy Burns, 180 (24).... Marvin Hart, 188 (29)..... 20 James J lef i 
Dec. 26, 1908 Sydney, N.S.W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (30)...... Tommy Burns, 176 (27)... KO14 Hugh Mcintosh 
July 4,1910 Remo, Nev......... Jack Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, 227 (34). KO15 Tex Rickard 
See Lan “ger or out of retirement in an effort to regain title) 

p a avana, Cuba...... ess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 205% (37).. KO 
July 4, 1919 Toledo, Ohio ezeM Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)..... Jess Willard, 245 a ; a KO 3 ome Pee 
Sept. 23, 1926 Philadelphia....... tGene Tunney, 189% (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 Pop Reilly 
June 12, 1930 New York......... Max Schmeling, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4 Jim Crowle 
June 21, 1932 Long Island City.... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29)...... Max Schmeling, 188 (26). . 15  Gunboat Smith 
June 29, 1933 Long Island City. ... Primo Carnera, 260% (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 Arthur Donovan 
June 14, 1934 Long Island City.... Max Baer, 209% (25)....... Primo Carnera, 263% (27). KO11 Arthur Donovan 
June 13, 1935 Long Island City.... Jim.Braddock, 193% (29)... Max Baer, 209% (26)..... 15 Jack McAvoy 
June 22, 1937 Chicago........... JoasLouis, 197% (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 Tommy Thomas 
June 22,1949 Chicago........... (a)Ezzard Charles, 18134 (27).. Joe Walcott, 195% (35)... 15 Davey Miller 
Sept. 27,1950 New York......... (b)Ezzard Charles, 18444 (29).. Joe Louis, 218 (36)....... 15 Mark Conn 
July 18,1951 Pittsburgh......... Joe Walcott, 194 (37)........ Ezzard Charles, 182 (30)... KO 7 Buck McTiernan 
Sept. 23, 1952 Philadelphia....... Rocky Marciano, 184 (28).... Joe Walcott, 196 (38)...... KO 13 Charley Daggert 


* Lack of opposition caused Jeffries to retire in March 1905. He named Marvin Hart an 
contenders and agreed to referee their fight at Reno, Nev.; on July 3, 1905, with the aiuiedee thee ne Coen 
nate the winner the world champion. Hart, 190 (28), knocked out Root, 171 (29), in the twelfth round. t+ Bursts 
claimed the title after defeating Hart. Philadelphia Jack O’Brien became another claimant after fighting a 20- 
round draw with Burns at Los Angeles on Nov. 28, 1906, with Jeffries as the referee. Burns, 180 (25), eliminated 
O’Brien, 167 (29), by defeating him in 20 rounds at Los Angeles, May 8, 1907. Charles Eyton was the referee t Tun- 
ney retired after his bout with Tom Heeney in New York on July 26, 1928. Tunney, 192 (30), knocked out Heeney, 


203 (3014), in the eleventh round. Ed Forbes was the referee. 
(a) Recognized by the National Boxing Association because Louis had announced his retirement on 


March 1, 1949. 
retirement in an effort to regain the crown. 


(b) Charles gained undisputed possession of the title by beating Louis, who came out of 


BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 


1719—Jim Figg 

1734—George Taylor 

1740—Jack Broughton 

1750—Jack Slack 

1760—Bill Stevens 

1761—George Meggs 

1765—Bill Darts 

1777—Harry Sellers 

1780—Jack Harris 

1785—Tom Qackling) Johnson 

1790—Big Ben Brain 

1792—Daniel Mendoza 

1795—John Jackson (retired) 

1802—Jem Belcher 

1805—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) 

1808—John Gully (declined title) 

. 1809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup. 

1824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 

1825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable. 

1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title. 

1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 

1841—Nick Ward Jem’s brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. In 
return match Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 
by subscription. It was transferable. 

1845—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. 

1850—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- 
dock, claimed title. 

1851—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 

1853—Perry claimed title when Broome forfeited £200 to 
him in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 

1857—Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. 

1860—Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. 
Heenan (The Benicia Boy), leaving old belt open for 
competition. 


1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock and 
received belt. 

1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. 

1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 

1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequently gave 
it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed belt. 

1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. 

1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £200 a side 
and belt, which had been claimed by both. Belt was 
given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace. 

1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a side and 
belt at stake. 

1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned O’Baldwin 
and claimed belt when O’Baldwin failed to appear at 
starting place. 

1867—Mace and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; title and belt 
in abeyance. 

1868—Wormald and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side and title 
in America. 

1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in America for world 
championship. : 

1870—Mace beat Allen in America for world championshlp. 

1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for championship; 
£500 a side. 

1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for American 
championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi City, Miss: 
(London Prize Ring rules). 

1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side and cham- 
pionship of England. 

1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,000 and Police 
Gazette Championship of World belt. 

1889—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 75 rounds, Rich- 
burg, Miss., July 8, in last bare-knuckle championship 
fight; $10,000 a side and Police Gazette Belt. (Sullivan 
claimed world title because of draw fought by Kilraia 
with Smith, England’s titleholder.) 
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Other World Boxing Titleholders 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1903 —Jack-Root, George Gardner 
1903-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 
1905-12—Philadelphia Jack O'Brien 
1912-16—Jack Dillon 
1916-20—Battling Levinsky 
1920-22—Georges Carpentier 
1923 —Battling Siki 
1923-25—Mike McTigue 
1925-26—Paul Berlenbach 
1926-27—Jack Delaney (a) 
1927 —Mike McTigue 
1927-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 
1930-34—- Maxie Rosenbloom 
1934-35—Bob Olin 
1935-39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
1939 —WMelio Bettina 
1939-41—Billy Conn (a) 
1941-48—Gus Lesnevich 
1948-50—Freddie Mills 
1950-53—Joey Maxim 
1953 —Archie Moore 
(a)Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1867-72—Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 
1872-81—Geo. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 
1881-82—Mike Donovan (r) 
1884-91—Jack (Nonpareil) Dempsey 
1891-97—Bob Fitzsimmons 
1897-1907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 


O’Brien (t) 
1907-08—Stanley Ketchel 
1908 —Billy Papke 


1908-10—Stanley Ketchel 
1910-13—Billy Papke 

1913. —Frank Klaus 
1913-14—George Chip 
1914-17—AI McCoy 
1917-20—Mike O'Dowd 
1920-23—Johnny Wilson 
1923-26—Harry Greb 

1926 —Tiger Flowers 
1926-31—Mickey Walker (a) 
1931-32—Gorilla Jones (NBA); Ben Jeby (N. Y. Comm.) 
1932-37—Marcel Thil* 


1938 —AI Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 

1939 —Solly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
(N. Y. Comm.) 

1940 —Tony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin (N. Y. Comm.) 


1941 —Tony Zale (NBA); Billy Soose (N. Y. Comm.)j 
1941-47—Tony Zale 

1947-48—Rocky Graziano 

1948 - —Tony Zale 

1948-49—Marcel Cerdan 

1949-51—Jake La Motta 

1951 —Ray Robinson, Randy Turpin 

1951-52—Ray Robinson (r) 

1953 —Carl Olson 


(r)Retired. (t)Title claimants. (a)Abandoned title. 
* Thil’s victory on a foul over Jones gave him a clear title 
claim, but the New York Commission withheld recogni- 
tion. At various times during the 1932-37 period, 
championship recognition by the different bodies was 
given to the following: Ben Jeby, Lou Brouillard, Vince 
Dundee, Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko, and Freddy Steele. 
Fred Apostoli knocked out Thil in 10 rounds at the Polo 
Grounds, Sept. 23, 1937, but did not claim the title be- 
cause of an agreement made with Thil. This was Thil’s 
last fight. + Soose abandoned his claim to the title and 
Zale became the undisputed champion by defeating 
Georgie Abrams, who had beaten Soose three times. 


WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1892--94—-Mysterious Billy Smith 
1894-96—Tommy Ryan 


Information Please Almanac — 


1896 —Kid McCoy (0) 
1900 —Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 
1901 —Rube Ferns 
1901-06—Joe Walcott* 
1906-07—Honey Mellody 
1907 —Mike (Twin) Sullivant 
1915 —Ted Lewist 
1919-22—Jack Britton 
1922-26—Mickey Walker 
1926-27—Pete Latzo 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 
1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 
1931 —Young Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 
1933 —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 
1934 —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 
1938-40—Henry Armstrong 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane 
1946-47—Marty Servo (r) 
1947-51—Ray Robinson (a) 
1951 —Johnny Bratton (NBA) 
1951 —Kid Gavilan 
(0)Outgrew class. * Walcott lost on foul to Dixie Kid 
in 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixie Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog- 
nized asthe champion. f Sullivan outgrew class. The 
title was claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, 
Ray Bronson, Clarence (Kid) Ferns, Mike Gibbons, Kid 
Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Britton but 
no one received recognition as titleholder until Ted 
Lewis established his claim in1915. + Lewis outpointed 
Britton to gain undisputed possession of the crown on 
Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a number of times 
over a period of four years with varying results until 
March 17, 1919, when Britton became the undisputed 


titleholder by knocking out Lewis. (r)Retired. (a) 
Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 1925-26—Rocky Kansas 
1896-99—Kid Lavigne 1926-30—Sammy Mandell 
1899-02—Frank Erne 1930 —Al Singer 
1902-08—Joe Gans 1930-33—Tony Canzoneri 
1908-10—Battling Nelson 1933-35—Barney Ross 
1910-12—Ad Wolgast 1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 
1912-14—Willie Ritchie 1936-38—Lou Ambers 
1914-17—Freddy Welsh 1938-39—Henry Armstrong 
1917-25—Benny Leonard(r) 1939-40—Lou Ambers 


1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 1940-41—Lew Jenkins 
1941-42—Sammy Angottt 

1943 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott (NBA). 

1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). 

1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, Ike 
Williams (NBA). 

1946-47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Ike Williams 
(NBA). 


1947-51—Ike Williams 
1951-52—James Carter 

1952 —Lauro Salas, James Carter 
1953-54—James Catrer 

1954 —Paddy DeMarco 


* McAuliffe was champion of America, but never held 
the world crown, his battle for the world title with Jem 
Carney of England in 1887 resulting in a 74-round draw. 
(r)Retired. + Angott announced his retirement on 
Nov. 13, 1942, leaving the title vacant, but approximately 
two months later announced his comeback as challenger 
for the crown. 


Boxi 
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FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1889 —Freddy Bogan 

1890 —Billy Murphy 
1892-1900—George Dixon 
1900-01—Terry McGovern 

1901 —Young Corbett (0) 
1904-08—Brooklyn Tommy Sullivan 
1908-12—Abe Attell 
1912-23—Johnny Kilbane 

1923 —Eugene Criqui 
1923-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 
1925-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
1927-28—Benny Bass 

1928 —Tony Canzoneri 
1928-29—Andre Routis 
1929-32—Battling Battalino (0) 


1932 —Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 


1933-36—Freddie Miller 
1$36-37—Petey Sarron 
1937-38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
1938-40—Joey Archibald 
1940-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 
1941-42—Chalky Wright 
1942-48—Willie Pep 

1948-49—Sandy Saddler 
1949-50—Willie Pep 


1950 


—Sandy Saddler 


(0)Outgrew class. (a)Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1890-92—George Dixon (0) 
1894-99—Jimmy Barry (r) 
1899-1900—Terry McGovern (0) 


1901 


—Harry Harris (0) 


1902-03—Harry Forbes 
1903-04—Frankie Neil 


1904 


—Joe Bowker (0) 


1905-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) 
1910-14—-Johnny Coulon 
1914-17—Kid Williams 
1917-20—Pete Herman 
1920-21—Joe Lynch 

1921 —Pete Herman 
1921-22—Johnny Buff 
1922-24—Joe Lynch 


1924 


—Abe Goldstein 


1924-25—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin 


1925 


—Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 


1929-35—AlI Brown 
1935-36—Baltazar Sangchili 


1936 


—Tony Marino 


1936-37—Sixto Escobar 
1937-38—Harry Jeffra 
1938-40—Sixto Escobar (r) 
1940-42—Lou Salica 
1942-47—Manuel Ortiz 


1947 


—Harold Dade 


1947-50—Manuel Ortiz 


tion of New York to the individual who has done the most to further the cause of the 


sport. 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


} 


{ 
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1950-52—Vic Toweel 
1952-54—Jimmy Carruthers (r) 
0) Out, lass. ired. 
wien unable ts Wate Soeahe ner oh eared, oh ta 


FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1916-23—Jimmy Wilde 
1923-25—Pancho Villa* 
1925 —Frankie Genaro 
1925-27—Fidel La Barba (r) 
1927 —Corporal Izzy Schwartzt 
1930 —Midget Wolgast (N. Y. Comm.); Frankie Genaro 
(NBA). 
1931-32—Young Perezt 
1932-35—Jackie Brown 
1935-38—Benny Lynch (r) 
1939 —Peter Kane (a) 
1943-47—Jackie Paterson (d) 
1947-50—Rinty Monaghan (r) 
1950 —Terry Allen 
1950-52—Dado Marino 
1952 —Yoshio Shirai 

* Villa dled in 1925, Genaro claiming title. + Schwartz 
Was recognized as champion by N. Y. Comm., but con- 
ditions in the class became confused and were not 
straightened out until an elimination tourney was held 
in November, 1929. t+ Perez was recognized as world’s 
champion by the International Boxing Union of Europe. 
(r)Retired. (a)Abandoned title. (d)Deprived of title. 

Famous Firsts in Boxing 

First modern ring champion: Jim Figg 
of England, 1719. 

First set of boxing rules and first set of 
boxing gloves: Made by Jack Broughton, 
1743. 

First championship fight in America: 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. 

First glove fight: Between two English 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, October 
8, 1818. 

First contest in which motion pictures 
were filmed for general display to the pub- 
lic: Bob Fitzsimmons vs. Jim Corbett bout 
at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. . 

First million-dollar gate: Jack Dempsey 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 2, 1921 
($1,789,238). 

First round-by-round fight broadcast: 
Dempsey vs. Carpentier, 1921, J. Andrew 
White announcer. 

First fight to draw over 100,000 people: 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney at Phila- 
delphia, 1926 (120,757). 

First fight on _ television (publicly 
screened): Eric Boon vs. Arthur Danahar, 
Harringay Arena, London, England, Feh- 
ruary 23, 1939. 


Neil Memorial Award Winners 
The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is given annually by the Boxing Writers’ Associa- 


The winners: 


Jack Dempsey 

Billy Conn 

Henry Armstrong 

Joe Louis 

Sgt. Barney Ross 

All U. S. boxers in service 

Lt. Comdr. Benny Leonard, U.S.M.S. 
James J. Walker 


1946 Tony Zale 

1947 Gus Lesnevich 
1948 Ike Williams 
1949 Ezzard Charles 
1950 Ray Robinson 
1951 Joe Walcott 
1952 Rocky Marciano 
1953 Kid Gavilan 
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heavyweight championship W ‘the “ ais Jan. 9 Buddy ‘Baer, Madison cee pean) ( 


Mar. 27. Abe Simon, "Madison Square Garden...... I 
1946 «4 A 


June 19 Billy Conn, Yankee Stadium.............. fo is re 
Sept. 18 Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium......... KO L 
Harry Thomas, tia _K 1947 i. 
Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium 1 
>. 1939 
hn Henry Lewis, Madison Sq. Garden.... 


rommy Farr, Yankee Stadium......... ies 


Dec. 5 Joe Walcott, Madison Square Garden 
1948 

June 25 Joe Walcott, Yankee Stadium 
1950 

Sept. 27 Ezzard Charles, Yankee Stadium 


p r. 17 Jack Roper, Los Angeles 


9 Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden.... W415 
r. 29 Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden... KO PROFESSIONAL WEIGHT LIMITS 
20 Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium 
Al McCoy, Boston Flyweight 


A Bantamweight 
Featherweight 
Lightweight 
Welterweight 
8 Tony eal St. Louis Middleweight 
23 Buddy Baer, Washington, D. C isq. Light heavyweight 
TEM Heavyweight 


BADMINTON 


Source: John E. Garrod, American Badminton Association. 
United States Champions 


_ Men’s Singles Year Men’s Doubles 


er R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1937..Chester Goss—Donald Eversoll, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1938..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. -. 1939. . Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1940..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1941..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 


‘ 
David G: Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1942..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 4 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1947..D. G. Freeman—Webster Kimball, Pasadena, Calif. 4 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1948..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif.—D. G. Freeman. ¥ 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1949..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1950..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 4 
Joseph Alston, San Diego, Calif...... {951..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia—Joseph Alston j 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif...{952..Joseph Alston, Fargo, N. D.—Wynn Rogers 4 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif..1953..Joseph Alston, Detroit—Wynn Rogers ; 
Women’s Singles Women’s Doubles ; 
Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1937..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
rs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1938..Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. 
Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass...1939..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif...1940..Elizabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. 
Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif...1941..Thelma Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 
Evelyn Boidrick, San Diego, Calif...1942..Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1947. .Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1948..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1949..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. ; 
a Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1950..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. ( 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1951..Dottie Hann, Manhattan Beach, Calif.—Mrs. L. M. Smith | 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y. ..... 1952., Ethel Marshall—Beatrice Massman, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1953..Judy Devlin—Susan Devlin, Baltimore 
Herb McKenley of Jamaica, B. W. LI., Australia, in 1954. McKenley’s victories : 
finished first in three of the four events came in the 100, 130 and 220-yard dashes. : 
on the program to win the world profes- Keith Aiston of Australia took the other i 
sional sprint championship at Melbourne, contest, a 75-yard race. 4 
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4 Bio PASTIME Of kicking a ball around 
goes back beyond the limits of recorded 
history. Ancient savage tribes played foot- 
ball of a primitive kind. There was a ball- 
kicking game played by Athenians and 
Spartans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
and the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
kKuros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
game called Harpastum and are supposed 
to have carried the game with them when 
they invaded the British Isles in the First 
Century, B.c. 


Undoubtedly the game known in the 
United States as Football traces directly to 
the English game of Rugby, though the 
modifications have been many and rather 
sweeping in some directions. There was 
informal football on our college lawns well 
over a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
man-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 
gan at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 
intercollegiate football game in this coun- 
try was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
played at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
6, 1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
to 4. Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
football field in 1870 and Yale in 1872. 
Soon many colleges were playing football 
in the autumn. : 


In those old days games were played 
with twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or eleven 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 
Source: Offictal N.C.A.A. Football Guide 


Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.) 


1902 Michigan 49, Stanford 0 

1916 Washington State 14, Brown 0 

1917 Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 

1918 Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 7 
1919 Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 
1920 Harvard 7, Oregon 6 

1921 California 28, Ohio State 0 

1922 Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 
1923 Southern California 14, Penn State 3 
1924 Navy 14, Washington 14 

1925 Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 

1926 Alabama 20, Washington 19 

1927 Alabama 7, Stanford 7 

1928 Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 

1929 Georgia Tech 8, California 7 

1930 Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
1931 Alabama 24, Washington State 0 

1932 Southern California 21, Tulane 12 
1933 Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 
1934 Columbia 7, Stanford 0 


FOOTBALL 
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men on a side by mutual agreement. In 
1880 there was a football convention at” 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded the 
delegates to agree to a rule calling for 
eleven players on a side. In 1882 there was _ 
adopted the rule requiring the offensive 
team to make 5 yards in three downs or 
surrender the ball to its opponents. The ¢ 
game grew so rough that it was attacked 
as brutal by many critics and some col- — 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions were 
so bad in 1906 that President Theodore: 
Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports; 
called a meeting of Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton representatives at the White 
House in the hope of reforming and im-, — 
proving the game. The outcome was that, 
the game, with the forward pass intro- 
duced and some other modifications of the: 
rules inserted, became faster and cleaner 
and gradually grew to the tremendous 
popularity it enjoys today. i 
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Professional football, now firmly estab~ 
lished, is an outgrowth of intercollegiate 
football. The first professional game was 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The National 
Football League was founded in 1921. The 
All-America Conference went into action 
in 1946. At the end of the 1949 season the 
two major play-for-pay circuits merged, 
retaining the name of the older league. 


1935 Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

1936 Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
1937 Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 

1938 California 13, Alabama 0 

1939 Southern California 7, Duke 3 

1940 Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 
1941 Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 

1942 Oregon State 20, Duke 16* ; 
1943 Georgia 9, U.C.L.A.0 

1944 Southern California 29, Washington 0 
1945 Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
1946 Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
1947 Illinois 45, U.C. L. A. 14 

1948 Michigan 49, Southern California 0 
1949 Northwestern 20, California 14 

1950 Ohio State 17, California 14 

1951 Michigan 14, California 6 

1952 Illinois 40, Stanford 7 

1953 Southern California 7, Wisconsin 0 


* Played at Durham, N. C. 
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Lions Overwhelm All-Stars 
The Detroit Lions, champions of the 
National Football League, beat the college 
All-Stars, 31 to 6, at Soldier Field, Chicago, 
in the first big game of the 1954 season. 
The annual contest drew a crowd of 93,470 
and the gross receipts were $445,650. 


Champion Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, 
owned and bred by Dr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Harris of Santa Ana, Calif., gained his 87th 
best-in-show title at the Lake Mohawk 
Kennel Club event at Newton, N. J., on 
Aug. 1, 1954. Bang Away, a boxer, holds 
the world record for best-in-show awards, 


Stara 21, Louisiana State 14 __ 
ta Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 


as Christian 15, Carnegie Tech 7 1941 Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12, 54 
exas A Nas ey Sache is ‘3 1942 Alabama 29, Texas A & M 21 faa 
Bote een 1, Tonnes 1943 Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 b 
Tennessce 14, Tulsa 7 1944 Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 ’ ae 

eorgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 {945 Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas ChristianO 
uke 29, Alabama 26 1946 Texas 40, Missouri 27 4 
klahoma A & M 33, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 13 {947 Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 
paroruin, pears pagers 10 1948 Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 
8 Texas 27, Alabama 
Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 1949 Southern Methodist sh ype 13 
Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 1950 Rice 27, North Carolina | 
‘Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 1951 Tennessee 20, Texas 14 
“Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 1952 Kentucky 20, Texas Christian 7 
33 Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 1953 Texas 16, Tennessee 0 
E a Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.) 
Miami 7, Manhattan 0 1944 Louisiana State 19, Texas A & M 14 
Duquesne 33, Miami 7 1945 Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 
Bucknell 26, Miami 0 1946 Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 
Catholic University 20, Mississippi 19 1947 Rice 8, Tennessee 0 
Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12 1948 Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 
Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 1949 Texas 41, Georgia 28 
Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0° 1950 Santa Clara 21, Kentucky 13 
Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 {951 Clemson 15, Miami. (Fla.) 14 
Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 1952 Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 
42 Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 1953 Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 
3. Alabama 37, Boston College 21 
% Famous Series Records 
Year Hary. Yale | Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin. | Army-Navy Year | Harv. Yale | Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin. | Army-Navy 
1883 2 23 6 0 je ~26 1920 9 0 0 20 idee 1h 0 
18 84 0 52 0 0 6 36 1921 | 10 3 13 7 3 10 0 
1885] .. 5 6 Ee 1922] 10 3 0 3 3 10 17 
‘1886 Ae 9) 0 0 0 12 1923 0 13 27 0 5 0 0 
1887} 8 17 12 0 12 0 3 1924 6 19 10 0 0 34 12 
1888] .. Re 10 0 6) w18 8 1925 0 0 12yan25 0 36 10 
1889 0 6 (ee (0) 157741 ma Ry. 1926 hare 7x /610 Ovea2 21 
% 1890 12 6 32 0 0 24 1927 0 14 14 6 14 
1891 0) +10 19 0 32 16 1928 | 17 0 2 12 
1892 0 6 12 0 4 12 1929 | 10 6 13 0 
1893 0 6 0 6 4 6 1930} 13 0 10 7 6 
1894 Ae 12 24 0 us 1931 0 3 Siler 4 17 
1895 ats 7A Ue) Awe 1932 OprL9 p 7 20 
1896)... ie 6 24 0 12 1933} 19 6 2 27 Re 12 
1897 0 0 6 0 1934 0 14 7 0 04518 0 
1898} 17 0 0 6 * “ 1935 ypemey.! 7.038 est 28 
1899 0 0 10 11 17 5 1936} 13 14 26 23 14 14 0 
1900 Ome 29 5 7 11 1937 | 13 6 26 0 34 6 6 
1901] 22 0 12 0 ll 5 1938 7 0 i 2e 26 7, 14 
1902 ee} 12 5 22 8 1939 ji 20 Ti e138: 6 9 0 
1903 0 16 6 11 40 5 1940 | 28 0 7 10 0 0 0 
1904 Olas 12 12 0 11 0 1941 | 14 0 Gamnz0 6 4 6 
1905 0 6 23 4 6 6 1942 3 7 13 6 19 sels: 0 
1906 0 6 0 0 3) 1943 27 6 0 
1907 0 12 12 10 0 6 1944 oe 23 
1908 4 0 11 6 6 4 1945 ‘eee 8 20 «14 32 
1909 0 8 17 0 er 19463 ela], 30 2 eins 3 21 
1910 0 0 5 S e te 0 3 1947 | 21 go31 (a Tos 21 
1911 0 0 3 6 6 8 0 3 1948) 20 7 14 20 7 47 21 
1912} 20 0 6 6 16 6 0 6 1949 6 29 he Aah Sees 38 
913} 15 5 3 3 3 0 22 9 1950 Grae 14: 1205 247, 26 «63 2 
1914! 36 0 19 14 20 0 20 0 195121 S21 0 27 13 54 7 
Tals | 41 0 13 7 10 6 14 0 1952; 14 41 2127, 21g Al 0 
ASIC). 3 6 10 0 3 0 15 7 1953} 13 0 26 «624 0 6 20 
ivis | 10 3 EGdesAT3S 10° 10 0 6 


iLoulslana 814 ela 


fee 1939 St. i, cleat i 


"tees, Rice 
1940 Clemson 6, Boston Callens” 


Professional Football 
NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS ( 


Source: National Football League. 


Year Team Won Lost Tied Pct. Year 
RUZL BBGSIS COUN S)usa.coe voces ihe. “ Peepe | .909 1940 
1922 Canton Bulldogs............. ee ed U0G 1941 
1923 Canton Bulldogs............. Teas 1 1.000. 1941 
1924 Cleveland Bulldogs.......... r pan | 1 875 1942 
1925 Chicago Cardinals........... be aor eta | 846 1942 
1926 Frankford Yellow Jackets..... ia 1 933 1943 
1927 New York Giants............ ll 1 1 917 1943 
1928 Providence Steamrollers...... Gere 2 888 1944 
1929 Green Bay Packers......... ila 6 11.000 1944 
1930 Green Bay Packers......... rym | Ae tac ic taal 786 1945 
1931 Green Bay Packers.......... 12 2 0 857 1945 
1932 Chicago Beals...0.s%% .0nr-s 7 1. «6 875 1946 
1933 *Chicago Bears (W)........... Lr P| 833 1946 
1933. New York Giants (E)......... 11 Beta} 786 1947 
1934 *New York Giants (E)......... 8 5 0 615 1947 
1934 Chicago Bears (W)........... is Seu 0 = 1-000 1948 
1935 *Detroit Lions (W)............ Fi eoe ee 700 1948 
1935 New York Giants (E)......... a os 0 750 1949 
1936 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 10 1 1 909 1949 
1936 Boston Redskins (E)......... 7 5 0 587 1950 
1937 *Washington Redskins (E)..... 8 3 0 J27 1950 
1937 Chicago Bears (W)........... 3 aT 1 900 1951 
1938 *New York Giants (E)......... oy se 1 -800 1951 
1938 Green Bay Packers (W)...... 8 3 0 J27 1952 
1939 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... o. 2a 818 1952 
1939 New York Giants (E)......... 9 1 1 -900 1953 
1940 *Chicago Bears (W)........... Seana Real) ee TE 1953 

* Won title play-off. Western Division champion. (E) 


(Ww) 
American (A) and National (N) conferences in 1950. 


1933 Chicago Bears 23, New York 21. 1944 Green Bay 14, New York 7. 
1934 New York 30, Chicago Bears (3. 1945 Cleveland 15, Washington (4. 
1935 Detroit 26, New York 7. 1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York 14. 
1936 Green Bay 21, Boston 6. 1947 Chicago Cardinals 28, Philadelphia 21. 
1937 Washington 28, Chicago Bears 21. 1948 Philadelphia 7, Chicago Cardinals 0. 
1938 New York 23, Green Bay Packers 17. 1949 Philadelphia 14, Los Angeles 0. 
1939 Green Bay 27, New York 0. 1950 Cleveland 30, Los Angeles 28. 
1940 Chicago Bears 73, Washington 0. 1951 Los Angeles 24, Cleveland 17. 
1941 Chicago Bears 37, New York 9. 1952 Detroit 17, Cleveland 7. 
1942 Washington {4, Chicago Bears 6. 1953 Detroit 17, Cleveland (6. 
1943 Chicago Bears 41, Washington 21. 
CHESS 
Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 
World Champions United States Champions 
1851-58 Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1852-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 1871-87 George H. Mackenzie, New York 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 
1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 1894 Jackson W. Shewalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1921-27. Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. Y.* 
1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1935-37. Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1948- Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad, Russia 1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 
* Alekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946, 1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New Yorkt 
leaving the world championship vacant. 1944-46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 
1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 
LACROSSE 1948 Herman Steiner, Los Angeles 
1951 Larry Evans, New York 
Northseuth Camco Record 1954 Arthur Bisguier, New York 


1940—North 6, South 5 
1941—-South 7, North 6 
1942—North 6, South 3 
1943—South 9, North 5 
1944-45—No Sames 
1946—North 14, South 14 


Team ety 
Washington Redskins (E)..... 9. = 2nd 818 
*Chicago Bears (W)........... 10. (1/0... ..9092am 
New York Giants (E)......... PY Jieen0 72 
*Washington Redskins (E)..... 1 ~~ Ov); SORE 
Chicago Bears (W)........... rf 0. .0 - 100g 
*Chicago Bears (W)........... teat Views Fl 889 
Washington Redskins (E)..... 63 71 eee 
*Green Bay Packers (W)...... bbe ger eit (1) 800 

New York Giants (E)......... 87 tae 889 
*Cleveland Rams (W)......... § 1° *0= ~i90geam 
Washington Redskins (E)..... 87= 8215220 -800 
*Chicago Bears (W)........... 852 2 aT 800 
New York Giants (E)......... 74.3 aed 700 
*Chicago Cardinals (W)....... 9 3 O \ 47560) 
Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... vee 2") 692 
*Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... 9. 2 SE 81 
Chicago Cardinals (W)....... 1h, 1) ee 0 917 
*Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... lLkeotoeo 917 
Los Angeles Rams (W)...... Re} 2 2 800 
*Cleveland Browns (A)........ 11. 2525.80 84 
Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 10?) 35 50a 
*Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 8. AO 667 
Cleveland Browns (A)........ 11 Oe 
*Detroit Lions (N)............ Opeth a aaa. 75 
Cleveland Browns (A)........ 8 4 0 667 
*Detroit Lions (W)............. 10 PE ah 0} 83 
Cleveland Browns (E)........ 11 1 0 91 


Eastern Division champion. 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


1953—South 12, North 9 


1947—North 15, South 3 
1948—North 11, South 6 
1949—South 11, North 6 
1950—North 12, South 8 
1951—North 12, South 11 
1952—-South 15, North 7 
year’s tournament. 


League divided into 
In 1953 the league returned to the Eastern-Western set-up. 


* Retired after winning return match with Showalter. 
+ In 1942, Isaac I. Kashdan of New York was co-cham- 
pion for a while because of a tie with Reshevsky in that 
Reshevsky won the play-off. 


is no possibility of tracing it to 
particular aboriginal source. The oldest 


ing race still on the calendar is the 
ett’s Coat and Badge” contest among 


f icainiriies race was held at Henley 
1829. Competitive rowing in the United 
oS began with matches between boats 
wed by professional oarsmen of the New 
water front. They were oarsmen who 
1 the small boats that plied as ferries 
‘Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and 
nm, or who rowed salesmen down the 
or to meet ships arriving from Europe. 
e the first salesman to meet an in- 
ling ship had some advantage over his 
vals, there was keen competition in the 
dding for fast boats and the best oars- 
en. This gave rise to match races for a 
pul rse or a side bet on many occasions. 
he first of such races was held in June, 
18 11, in four-oared gigs. 

j Amateur boat clubs sprang up in the 
nited States between 1820 and 1830 and 


Rowed at Centre eat N. H., 
1870; Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 18 74-75; New 
tiangular race at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


4 ‘os ( 7 ‘ 
Gen back 50 far ae history mee pera anit Foy, of 
: 1843. The first Harvard-Yale ra 


Rowing Statistics 
_ Source: From American Rowing, Copyright by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


‘al = jo sin le dt 
purchase a erarpdoassae Nano 


The first time an American college crew 
went abroad was in 1869 when Harvard — 
challenged Oxford and was defeated on the © 


Thames. There were early college rowing ; 


races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worces- 
ter, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
but the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Pough- 
Keepsie, as the setting for the annual 
“Poughkeepsie Regatta.” In 1950 the I.R.A. 
shifted its classic to Marietta, Ohio, and in 
1952 it was moved to Syracuse, N. Y. The 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
organized in 1872, has conducted annual 
championship regattas since that time. 
The first rowing races were held with lap- 
streak gigs but shells came into general 
favor about a century ago. The outrigger 
was invented in 1830 by Clasper, an 
Englishman. Yale used the sliding seat in 
1870. 


Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record 


In 1852; Springfield, Mass., 
ondon, Conn. + 

in 1897 with Cornell victor in 20: 134; Derby, Conn., In’ 1918, 1942, 

Boston, Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles in 1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. 


in 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass., 1859 to 
1878 to 1895, 1898 to 1916, 1919 to 1941, and since 1947; 


and 


Winner Time Year Winner Time Year Winner Time 
BODY ch ie Harvard........ 1 18S] eeceee vHarvard./.. cece. ekces 1922 codices Valoe.nicces dee epelene 
Harvard... <4 . 22:00 TE92 eee. Walencnicssscecs 20:48 192322452. Yale acatieteccae 22:10 
Harvard........ 18:12% 1899 Cece Harvard........ 20:52% 1929 ash .3 Yale..;32.2oae 21:20 
Harvard........ 17:48% 1900 Rso ss. Vial sec conte 21:1246 1930) ee Yalo...:. Seen 20:0935 
MalVard snes ck 18:02 1901 se... Valence tekst. oe 23:37 19315 see Harvard........ 22:21 
Harvard........ 20:30? 1902 45. Vale cereserm tare sine 20:20 19327558 Harvard........ 21:29 
Harvard........ 16:57 1903 woes Valesii.. deena 20:1946 1933 2 ae Harvard. (5.4. .e8 22:4636 
WalOn tera. ct etc. 16:59 1904 Sea Vales fetsiccme nes 21:40% 1934. oo, Val@..sstesriko cere 19:514§ 
Harvard........ 16:56 1S0S ee ae Yale tocteccuce 22:33%4 NER satis Vale eccceonnee 20:19 
Harvard........ 17:05 1906S. Harvard........ 23:02 1936. ete Harvard..c. oe 20:19 
Maley Secon ties 22:02 LOOJi eta Valerie dsisisisisict 21:10 LSS] earner Harvardic.emence 20:02 
Harvard’... 24:36 190382 soe Hatward cca. .o ne 24:10 T9SS8oee eee Harvard... ccs 20:20 
Harvard.ss se. 20:44% 1909. Harvardscece sac 21:50 193908 Harvard........ 20 :4835 
Harvard........ 22:15 ASTON ee ee Hatvard. .....ce 20:46% 1940S Harvard=; . occ. 21:38 
ETON so aepegtas 24:27 TES bays See Harvard........ 22:44 194) eee Hatvardere rc ooe 20:40 
VED: Gomcaaaee 22:13 192 nee Harvard... 21:43% ASA 2 Teer Harvard... cs... 10:0936 
Marvard crews. 20:47% LSS eaae Harvard ie. een. 21:42 1943-45 No races 
Harvard........ 25:46%4 19a ene Vale Wosiseoun ss 21:16 19468, .... Hatvardioeenctrcc 9:18 
Walenta tree 20:31 LOLS Me acae Yale: sia:atare ste 20:52 1947 nee Harvard........ 20:40 
Harvard. </ 25:15% 19G we osee Harvard........ 20:02 19489... Hatvardwscccee 19:2136 
Nalestcasceet | 20:42 1917 oe. No race 194910... Yaloc(sts cee 19:5246 
Nalem erie 22:56 TO1Go eee Harvard cc. 10:58 1950 Sercte cr Harvard........ 21:36% 
Naloverecnhsiee. 20:10 IS198Se ee Vale syeecmene 21:42% 195) eee Hatvard sevgessoe 21:26 
NCCT A eee 21:30 19200 ef enalvand see tee 23:11 1952 ce Vale, Sccwark oe 22:49 
VELEISIy eee ae 21:29 192) See Vale.}.;.2e ee 20:41 19537 Ra Harvard: SS aces 20:09 


1 Harvard won by 8 to 4 lengths. 
being disabled in collision. 
on Housatonic. § Course was 110 feet less than 4 miles. 
broke downstream record. 


a 


2 Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. 
4 Yale stroke taken from shell pear 3-mile mark. 


10 Both crews broke upstream record. 


3 Yale did not finish, 
5 Race was informal; rowed at 2 miles 


7 Rowed at 2 miles. 8% Rowed at 1% miles, % Both crews 


fe 


a. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING ASSOCIATION REGATTA 
(Varsity eight-oared shells—4 miles) 


Rowed on Saratoga Lake (3 miles) 1898. Rowed on Lak 
In 1917, 1918, 1919, 1933, and 1942 to 1946, ‘crit aig yeni-d pe dpa 


At Poughkeepsie, N 
62 


since 

Year Time — 
1895. 21:25 
1896 19:59 
1897 20:47 4/5 
1898 15:51 1/2 
1899 20:4 
1900 19:44 3/5 
1901 18:53 1/5 
1902 19:5 3/5 
1903 18:57 
1904 20:22 3/5 
1905 20:29 
1906 19:36 4/5 
1907 =. 20:2. 2/5 
1908 19:241/5 
1909 19:2 

1910 20:42 1/5 
1911 20:10 4/5 
1912 19:31 2/5 
1913 19:28 3/5 
1914 =: 19:37 4/5 
1915 19:36 3/5 
1916 =. 20:15 2/5 
1970te 8123/5 
1921 14:7 
1922* 13:33 3/5 
1923. =14:3 1/5 
1924 15:2 

1925 19:24 4/5 
1926 19:28 3/5 
1927. 20:57 
1928 18:35 4/5 
1929 = 22:58 
1930 21:42 
1931 18:54 1/5 
1932 19:55 
1934 19:44 
1935 18:52 
1936 19:9 3/5 
1937 18:33 3/5 
1938 18:19 
1939; 18:12 3/5 
1940 22:42 
1941 18:53 3/10 
1947 13:59 1/5 
1948 14:06 2/5 
1949 14:42 3/5 
1950 ©8:07.5 
1951 7:50.5 
1952 15:08.1 
1953 15:29.6 


* Record for three miles. 


SEVENTH—1925, Columbia; 1926, Wisconsin; 1927, Pennsyl- 
vania; 1928, Pennsylvania; 1930, Pennsylvania; 1931, Co- 
lumbia; 1932, Pennsylvania; 1934, Columbia; 1935, Colum- 
bia; 1936, Syracuse; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Syracuse; 
1939, Columbia; 1940, Wisconsin; 1941, Rutgers; 1947, 
Wisconsin; 1948, Pennsylvania; 1949, Wisconsin; 1950, 
Cornell; 1951, Stanford; 1952, Washington; 1953, Pennsyl- 


vania 


EIGHTH—1926, Cornell; 1930, Wisconsin; 1931, Wisconsin; 
1932, M.IsT.; 1940, Princeton; 1941, M. I. T.; 1947, M. 1. T.; 
1948, Wisconsin; 1949, Columbia; 1950, Pennsylvania; 
1951, Cornell; 1952, Stanford; 1953, Princeton. 


. Y., in other years through 1949; at Marietta, 


First Second Third 
Columbia. ....... Cornell 
Comet es.. 5455 Harvard......... Pennsylvania 
CORMPW EL anh Columbia 
Pennsylvania.....Cornell.......... Wisconsin. . . 
Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Cornell...... 
Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Cornell...... 
Cornell.......... Columbia........ Wisconsin... 
Lo) | ae Wisconsin. ...... Columbia: ... 
Cornell gsi. x02 Georgetown...... Wisconsin. . . 
Syracuse........ Cornell... Pennsylvania 
i | oe Syracuse........ Georgetown. . 
Soe: | ar Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse.... 
Cornell. oo. ccs Columbia........ Navy ’3.ui. 
Syracuse........ Columbia........ Cornell...... 
Cornelia ..<2<2. Columbia........ Syracuse. ... 
Comiell.. 2220.7. Pennsylvania... .Columbia... . 
Cornell: Aves Columbia... ..... Pennsylvania 
Corel. tec tc 5<. Wisconsin....... Columbia... . 
SYFAaCUSe, os. +8 Coriell... 2:75 Washington. . 
Columbia........ Pennsylvania. ...Cornell...... 
Cornell.......... Stanford........ Syracuse. ... 
Syracuse. ....... Comelices i... 9 Columbia... 
Syracuse; . 965 Cornell.......... Columbia... . 
Navy Kcsce$uete: California........ Cornell...... 
Navy.2 2085 & x Washington...... Syracuse. ... 
Washington...... Navy i.ot. 8. zo ds Columbia... . 
Washington...... Wisconsin....... Cornell...... 
Navy>. << she Washington...... Wisconsin. . . 
Washington...... NavY.e4e8> 6.04 Syracuse.... 
Columbia........ Washington. ..... California. ... 
California........ Columbia........ Washington. . 
Columbia........ Washington...... Pennsylvania... . 
Cornell... .A-eee Syracuse........ Milstiaue: 
Navy so2 3.2 =. Camellia. ce Washington. . 
California........ Cornell.......... Washington. . 
California........ Washington...... Navy........ 
California........ Cornell.......... Washington. . 
Washington...... California........ Navysietass 
Washington...... NAVYeic ese ore Cornell...... 
NavVscoeaaes: California........ Washington. . 
California........ Washington...... Navysz.45" 5; 
Washington...... Cornell. oc yo. Syracuse. ... 
Washington...... California........ Cornell... ... 
NaWYss0e00 coos Cornell.......... Washington. . 
Washington...... California........ Navy sac - =< 
California........ Washington...... Cornell...... 
Washington...... California........ Wisconsin. . . 
Wisconsin....... Washington...... Princeton.... 
Naty!.#e5.2..0a Princeton........ Cornell...... 
Navyiits.. 00 2 Coftielliz.cs-< Washington. . 


+ Record for four miles. 


Fourth 


....Columbia 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia........ 
Georgetown...... 
Pennsylvania. .. 
Pennsylvania. . . 


Soe “Columbia waren sot 


Pennsylvania. . . 
Pennsylvania. . . 
Wisconsin 
Syracuse 
.... Wisconsin 
Syracuse 
Wisconsin 
Syracuse 
Columbia........ 


Navy 


Syracuse 
Columbia 


Syracuse 
California 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 


Stanford 


California........ 


te 
Ithaca, N. Y. (2 miles) 1920. Racing constna S 


es from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, and since 1947. _ 
Ohio (2 miles) 1950, 1951; at Syracuse, N. YE. 


t 
Fifth Sixth 
= 
bi 
Fe 
2 
Georgetown ' 2 
Syracuse........ Pennsylvania, 
. Syracuse........ Georgetown = 
. Syracuse... .5.... Columbia 
Georgetown...... Wisconsin ~ — 
Pennsylvania....Wisconsin ¢ — 
Columbia........ Georgetown 2 
.Wisconsin....... Georgetown 
. Wisconsin » 
Pennsylvania ey 
Wisconsin 4 
Syracuse a 
Pennsylvania....Stanford  ~* 
Columbia........ Pennsylvania_ 
Washington...... Wisconsin + 
Pennsylvania 
y 
.. Syracuse........ Columbia 
Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Cornell.......... Pennsylvania 
os SYlACUSOs Seas Columbia 
» Cornell. 4 sects Syracuse 
Columbia........ California 
Connell. eeaeee Syracuse + 
Navy.': Givens. we Syracuse «= 
Wisconsin 
Columbia........ Washington ¥ 
Syracuse........ Pennsylvania » 
Syracuse........ Columbia 
Pennsylvania....Syracuse ., 
Syracuse........ Pennsylvania 
Cornell, oe eis ate Pennsylvania 
California........ Columbia ~~ 
Wisconsin....... Cornell 
Syracuse........ Wisconsin 
California........ Columbia 
Princeton......,. Wisconsin 
Princeton,....... Syracuse 
Mole Copter Princeton 
Princeton........ Pennsylvania: ; 
Mol Tarte Columbia 
Pennsylvania....M. 1. T. 
California........Columbia 
Columbia........ California 


NINTH—1931, M. |. T.; 1941, Columbia; 1947, Pennsylvania: 
1948, Syracuse; 1949, Syracuse; 1950, Princeton; 1951, 
Syracuse; 1952, Pennsylvania; 1953, Syracuse. 

TENTH—1947, Rutgers; 1948, Columbia; 1949, Stanford; 
1950, Syracuse; 1951, Boston U.; 1952, M. |. T.; 1953, 
M. I. T. 

ELEVENTH—1947, Columbia; 1948, Rutgers; 1949, M. I. T.7 
1950, Rutgers; 1951, Columbia; 1952, Syracuse; 1953; 


i” 


TWELFTH—1949, Rutgers; 1950, Navy; 1951, Navy 

SWAMPED—1895, Pennsylvania; 1897, Pennsylvania; 1907, 
Syracuse; 1929, M. |. T., Syracuse, California, Cornell; 
1930, Navy. 


gles Cham pion n S ‘ “Pe 


931 Pe J. (lala Eat net ch 
Ee ae “) Beekman Pool, Harvard Univers Ke 
EE Beekman es Harvard Club, New Yo rk “ 


Gonietanting Hutchins, Boston A. A. ed 
Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. Germain G. Glidden, Harvard pinmeet ey 
Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York 
Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. Donald Strachan, Merion C. C. . 
No tournaments A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. — % A 
Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University 
Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. No tournaments 2 

. Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia 
W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University Stanley W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia 
W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. Hunter H. Lott, Jr., Merion C. C. 
Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. Edward Hahn, Detroit 
Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. Harry Conlon, Buffalo, N. Y. 
... J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York Ernie Howard, Toronto 
. Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


D> Result Where played Year Result Where played 
UE Sa BEY Fs Boston 1938 USSr13> Canada 25-527. sceeeas> Boston 
MU VS2 95 Canada Sieleicas.ces. de Toronto 1939 Canada 117U. S.-4 eee Toronto 
U. S.7%, England 6, Canadal¥%.. Philadelphia 1940 Canada"10.'U. S52 Sees Hartford 
MuleS.610, Canadaioy, «. 25. sch eet Montreal 1941 U. SB Canada] 55.99 sec ct ee cee Toronto 
DeSe 13s Canada 2. 22... Sak New York 1942 U.S. 19) *Canada.2 Xo. 32 eee eee Rochester, N. Y. 
England 1714, U. S. 1614, Canada 1943 Canada: 70; S552) 220 Montreal 
ULES Ae, I nee Toronto 1944 U.S. 12Ganada SNe. eee New York 
USO N14 Canadaulis.i.<2.cccceak Buffalo 1945 Canada 129U. S. 3835-8... 2s. Toronto 
CET EROS Oa eae Ae oc Hamilton 1946 USSU Canada 2e.522. 55 eee Boston 
U.S. 8, Canada Nee taelegs cies Baltimore 1947 Canada'9)U) SoG. Sak come Hamilton 
Cana da (UR aS oo ee Quebec 1948 UNS. 15)Canada‘S. 328. 2. eee. Hartford 
UU eSrt Op GAN AGA OM veletelecies coos Hartford 1949 Canada:?) Us S. 32055 to eeecne Quebec 
sk Canada ll URSA Siceic hecccs eae Toronto 1950 U.S. 7, Canada 6.......006 «--.. Providence 
934 U. S. 10, Canada dees akticicae te Cedarhurst, N. Y. 1951 U, S28)Canada?.... Sea oe Toronto 
oR omme Un Se 1), Canadadeccc su ec.cess Montreal 1952 Ganada'9,°U.S. 6.....4 S585. ois Rochester, N. Y. 
pog60 79 U.S: 10, Canada 2......2........ Detroit 1953 U..S.'9) Canada6....5 8 Sects cn. Montreal 
CETTE CEN US CoS (rs) es ea Montreal 
RACQUETS 
Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 
iy) National Champions ¢ 
1890 B. Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 1917 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo ™ 
1891 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1918-19 No tournaments 
1892. = J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 1920-22 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1893-94 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1923 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1895 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 1924-25 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1896-97 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1926 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1898 F. F. Rolland, Canada 1927-28 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1899 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 1929 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 
- 1900 ~ Eustace H. Miles, England 1930 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1901 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 1931-33 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1902 Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 1934 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 
1903 Payne Whitney, R. and T. Club 1935 +H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club : 
1994 George H. Brooke, Philadelphia R. C. 1936 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. x 
1905 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 1937-39 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1906 Percy D. Haughton, R. and T. Club : 1940 Warren Ingersoll, IIl, Philadelphia R. C. 
~ 1907 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 1941 Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 
1908 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 1942-45 No tournaments 
: 1909 H. F. McCormick, University Club, Chicago 1946 Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 
1910 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 1947 J. Richards Leonard, R. and T. Club ra 
_ 1911-12 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 1948-51 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1913-14 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 1952 S. W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia R. C. 
1915 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 1953 Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club ‘ 


1916 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


ee 


1904 


M. S. Barger, R. and T. Club 

1905-07 C. H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 

1908 J. G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 

1909 H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 

1910 GC. Clark, R. and T. Club 

1911-12 J. G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 

1913 H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
1914-17 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-20 No tournaments 

1921-23 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1924 S. G. Mortimer, 8. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1925-27 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1928 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1929-30 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1931 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


Tuxedo (N. Y.) Gold Racquet Winners 


1932-33 C.C Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1934 J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1935 H. B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1936 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1937-39 R. Grant, Il!, R. and T. Club 

1940 J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1941 R. Grant, Ifl, R. and T. Club 

1942-45 No tournaments 

1946-47 R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1948 J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1949-50 R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1951 R. A. A. Holt, London, England 

1952 S. W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia R. C. 
1953 Geoffrey W. T. Atkins, England 


SQUASH TENNIS 


National Champions 


Year Winner and Club 


1911-12....... Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
1913.......... George Whitney, Harvard 


i} Ces ae Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
ASIS=17 c.0Sce Eric S. Winston, Harvard 

WIG acer cna Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
ISISETE ee John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 
One Bases Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 

LO | hg el Se Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
TOP? S20. 532-~ Thomas R. Coward, Yale 

Ver Cha aanees R. Earl Fink, Crescent 

AO ZAC inde ss Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 


1925.......... William Rand, Jr., Harvard 
1926.......... Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 


Year Winner and Club 
1927-25. cane Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
1930-37....... Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C, 
1938 cise cde. Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 
1939-40....... Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
198) oc es seas Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. C. 
1942-45....... No tournaments 

1946 Somsnwpnis Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 
1947 siden%b coe Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale 
1948-49....... H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. 
TON acess cee H. Robert Reeve, Nassau C. C. 
1991 Fie end J. T. P. Sullivan, Yale 

iL 7 Sie ae H. Robert Reeve, New York A. C. 
Jb ae eee Howard J. Rose, Princeton Club 


COURT TENNIS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 
National Champions 


1892 Richard D. Sears, Boston A. A. 

1893 Fiske Warren, Boston A. A. 

1894-95 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1896 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 

1897 George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A. A. 
1898-99 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 

1900 Eustace H. Miles, England 

1901-04 Joshua Crane, Boston A. A. 

1905 Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 

1906-17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

1918-19 No tournaments 

1920-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

1926 C. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 

1927 George Huband, England, and Chicago R. C. 


1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club 
1930 Lord Aberdare, England 

1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
1933 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1947 E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 

1948-49 Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. Y. 
1950-53 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 


National Pistol Champions 
Men 

1936—J. Engbrecht 
1937—Charles Askins, Jr. 
1938—A! Hemming 
1939—Emmett E. Jones 
1940-41—Harry Reeves 
1942-45—No competition 
1946—Harry Reeves 
1947—Huelet Benner 
1948—Harry Reeves 
1949—Huelet Benner © 
1950—No competition 
195i—Huelet Benner 


1952—William T. Toney, Jr. 
1953—Harry Reeves 


Women 


*1941—Mildred McCarthy 
1942-45—No competition 
‘1946—Alice Mathews 
1947—Rosalind Noble 
1948—No competition 
1949—Alice Mathews 
1950—No competition 
1951—Gloria Jacobs Norton 
1952—Maria Hulseman 
1953—Margaret Culbertson 


1941 


* No official women’s champion was recognized before 
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t the , running horse was a eared ia, 
the trotting horse was useful and, fur- 
re, “horse-racing is not a republican 


Hambletonian Winners 
oo). Goshen, N. Y. 
a (Three-year-old trotters—1 mile) 


Yonkers, N. Y., in1 


Winner Driver Best time Value 
ee ee Guy, McKinney .........<.Nat Ray «..¢.+.6.+«.+204,3/4._. 42-4 $16,4Daeae 
eee rekesn Tosola’s Worthy ..........Marvin Childs ........2.03 3/4........ 54,694.44 
MO DCNCEr Bret daeeti.des ink ee W. H. Leese sc... cent x 2.02 (1/2 ese 66,226.25 
Bh tk Walter Dears ..0.8). 2... ce WolROCox 2.0.2... 26qin2 02 3/4) see SOS 
APD. nev srhe Hanover's Berthay.cac.....50M Berry —.saeeen acd <8 oD. nee D6, B59 
ENN: 3 ox. Calumet Butler ..........R. McMahon .........2.03 1/4..-... 50,921.39 
me hae The Marchioness .....%. . NW.) Catony nj s.....5-2.01 1/4... 2) oe) a9 S89 
ote an ee Mary Reynolds .....:/..!./Ben White ...........2.08 8/4... . 23) 40;4p90.85ieme 
beeen Lord Jim .....023..0....H. M, Parshall’. . 2227. 2.02| 3/470. (7) 20,040.44 
Dees aes Grevnound witocde. os sisate Sep. Paling se s4an oe 2.02 Lf Betis 33,321.00 — 
So Rosalind —....0........-..ben White ..°........2.01 3/47. 5.0075 50,020.50mmee 
ee a. Shirley Hanover .......... Be Thomas e .--e eee 2011/2 ee 37\912.58 4 
2 eee Mclin” Hanover ~.....2...¢.. Thomas’. 2.0... eOl Aas ee eee 
ee ees Peter Astra “ii... 0. oe needs MParsball”. ooo. on 2.04 1/4) nee ere a0 OU eee 
ih Cee DPOUCCLISCOUL 4, tens sss cee epee AEN ete) ee ote es ae ae vsieb m0 a) Oo OOOED 
3 Sea AFOUL EG ENO To) aig gem, ate OMe og tol yt Shouk Gn sh ae ea ey ee Wale) aes Qe cued Opto aes 
5. peDevAMDASSAGOL 1 slemiate gus GGL VV DGG oc craimiette er one snsjeteh =terepog OO, 0D areas 
ck feces Volo. Song” oc. oo ret ce. Bem White’ 220). Sear. 2.02) 1/25 peeieeeoe oe 
nS i mankee. Malden. his cae. etek DOMAS 5... . eee OS Sanaale ce SS iT ielte 
met045 et 4b) hefsh ates Choa nic-) ae = MON BR Ae, HePownall se wee eee 2.04, «retails Pine 50,196.96 
BLOS6 002. as. @hestertown ms cae. cee. Tom Berry ee. aos ceee 2:02 "1/2 see 50,995.57 
BLOT. 5:23... ETOOU. Monies «yea ote ok ol, Sep_ Palin S22. ee 2.00.4. ae eee 46,267.93 
BQEB ic. sn Demon sHanover Whoa. a HAR. Hoyt ca. woo. eee 2.02) Sea ee 59,941.18 
tO) ae Wise Ais vit eotiee ch sore cele ee Fred Egan’ <0 sae 2°019 275i eee 69,791.08 
Mel 9OO ek. USVI SOT Sie ocean ah me ches «es Del Miller Wess cr arr 2.02. eee 75,209.12 
I IMAaAin It Croegsel crete eee oe Guy "Crippen =o ee 2.02.13 Davie ae 95,263.93 
: BOO aia ® oos-<. BHarp NOve itere...08 on simsenc Bi Shively scene ae 202, 2)/ Bien a eee 87,637.55 
etO0S3... 2... HMelicopbersvcn. selon oils Harry Harveyecr eee 2.01 3/5 eee eter 117,117.98 
« SUMMARY OF 1954 HAMBLETONIAN 
a. Heats Heats 
a Horse and driver 1st 2d Horse and driver Ist 2d 
> 1 1 dTrue Newport (Russ Bullington)......... 16 13 
of omg Cronus (Harry Pownall)................... 13 16 
149702 Runnymede Hathorn (Ben Kempner)..... 15 15 
. 3 12 aNewport Stock Farm entry. bFrank Ervin en- 
64 try. cDel Miller Stable entry. dSam Huttenbauer 
4 6 entry. eHayes Fair Acres entry. 
8 5 Times—2.02 4/5, 2.02 4/5. Winner—bay colt by 
5 8 Axomite. 
bLord Pick (Ralph Ter 10 7 Purse distribution—Newport Dream, $57,581.74; 
Rotary Hanover (Don Larlee) . 7 10 Princess Rodney, $20,938.81; Harlan, $12,563.29; 
dDarn Sweet (Tom Berry)..... 9 11 peck Hanover, $6,281.65; Stenographer, $3,664.29; 
ePronto Boy (Fay Fitzpatrick). . ed LD first feix ohernen split Ca eo ae ee 
aNewport Pearl (Dana Cameron).......... 12 14 $106,830.68. . 


ords in the harness siege gam 
ition; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- bletonian was purchased as a foal wit 
iolmes was a born and bred New dam fora total of $124 by William Ry 
er and New England was the nurs- of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest 
of the harness racing sport in America. tune for the purchaser. 
ers and trotters were matters of local ‘Trotters and pacers often were raced 
de and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- under saddle in the old days and, in ce , 
d and, shortly after the Revolution, the the cystom still survives in some places 
enger and Justin Morgan strains pro- in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter age 
ced many winners in harness racing lowered the mile record from 2:19% to 
¥ matches” along the turnpikes of New 2:17%4 in 1867, was said to handle just as 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- well under saddle as when pulling a sulky. 
setts, Vermont and New Hampshire. But as sulkies were lightened in weight ; 
here was English thoroughbred blood and improved in design, trotting under — 
Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many saddle became less common and finally — 
prcats later, it was blended in Rysdyk’s faded out in this country. 


us at Syracuse, N. Ae in 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., in 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City Race Track, 
943. 


e 
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WORLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS 


(This compilation Psd as ee oe those horses which have made the 
nd hitch, either against time or in a race at one mile.) 


Trotting on Mile Track 


Time 

All-age—Greyhound..............0eecceeeee 1.55% 
MOANING —SAUIOMO. lo orsckteteeccecetcbeecs 2.15% 
2-year-old—Titan Hanover................... 2.00 
3-year-old—Titan Hanover................... 1.58 
4-year-old—Greyhound...................... 1.57% () 
4-year-old—Spencer Scott................... 1.57% 
Lady driver—Dean Hanover.................. 1.58% 
To Wagon—Lou Dillon...................... 2.00 
MapWagon—UNIaN oy. oc coc as coct se. nedencs 2.00 
Team to Pole—Greyhound and Rosalind....... 1.58% 
Team, Three Abreast—Calumet Dubuque, Mac 
Aubrey, Hollyrood Boris..................... 2.10% 
Team, Tandem—John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood 

LL eee ee ee 2.19% 
Four-in-Hand—Damiana, Belnut, Maud V. 

ETS net oda oe ee 2.30 
Under Saddle—Greyhound................... 2.01% 
With Running Mate—Uhlan.................. 1.54% 


(t) Record made in race, 


Time 

All-age—Greyhound.............seseeee-ees 1.59% 
NEGATING —Ue FOUDCS sare cies ciee v crodiais wise seis ee 2.21% 
2-year-old—Titan Hanover................... 2.03% (r) 
3-year-old—Titan Hanover.................. 2.01% 
4-year-old—Star's Pride.................4.- 2.0036 (r) 
To Wagon—Sweet Marie.................... 2.08% 
Team to Pole—Calumet Dubuque and Hollyrood 

GOT E: Se SS an eet oe aa eee enenes 06% 
Team, Three Abreast—David Thornton, Holly- 

rood Boris, Capital Stock.................. 2.22% 
Under Saddle—Hollyrood Boris.............. 2.09 


(rt) Record made in race. 


Pacing on Mile Track 


Time 
All-age—Billy Direct...............-00--+0+e 1.55 
Yearling—Royal Lady 2nd.................-- 2.14% 
2-year-Old—Adios Boy...........+2-eeee0- 1.5835 
SOU CILOR todo sate = cis wela's cm winlesste die 1.57% 
SUEMNO) Tar Heels <. « codccusccivsfoseces 1.57% 
4-year-old—Billy Direct.................-45- 1.55 
Lady Driver—Highland Scott................- 1.59% 
To Wagon—Dan Patch...............--eeeee 1.57% (w) 


Team to Pole—Minor Heir and George Gano... 2.02 

Under Saddle—George Gano...............+- 

With Running Mate—Flying Jib..............- 
(w) With windshield. . 


Pacing on Half-mile Track 


Time 
All-age—Hi-Lo’s Forbes. ..........-.+seeeee 1.5836 (1) 
Yearling—Lady Patch........-...+-eeeeeeeee 2.18% 
2-year-old—Adios Boy.........--.-..+++--5+ 2.03 (r) 
3-year-old—Tar Heel............-+--+++-++ 2.00 (r) 
4-year-old—Sampson Hanover...........---- 1.5936 (r) 
To Wagon—Dan Patch.............--+---++- 2.05 (w) 
Team to Pole—Billy Direct and The Widower... 2.04% 
Under Saddle—Zombro Hanover............. 2.06% 


* Data unavailable. 


(r) Record made in race. 


Driver Date 
S. Fa'Palifeewsvcec cs. Sept. 29, 1938 
H. C. Moody.......... Oct. 2, 1912 
Harry Pownall........ Oct. 4, 1944 
Harry Pownall........ Sept. 7, 1945 
SF. Pantsas oe Aug. 21, 1936 
Fred Egansxce, 225. 20 Sept. 24, 1941 
Alma Sheppard....... Sept. 24, 1937 
C. K. G. Billings....... Aug. 24, 1903 
C. K. G. Billings....... Aug. 7, 1911 
Soi bc/PaliN eae Sevctaced f Sept. 5, 1939 
Te. F; Walshoon: ofecca. Aug. 14, 1937 
T.. Fo Wals 7 sec cece Sept. 7, 1936 
Not recorded......... July 4, 1896 
Mrs. F. D. Johnson.... Sept. 27, 1940 
Chas. Tanner......... Oct. 9, 1913 
Driver Date 
SiF. Palins. 3 x00. 058 July 16, 1937 
H. C. Moody.......... Sept. 18, 1913 
Harry Pownall........ Sept. 19, 1944 
Harry Pownall........ Sept. 18, 1945 
Harry Pownall........ July 13, 1951 
W. J. Andrews........ Sept. 21, 1907 
Ra Fe Walsh ta sere es Aug. 19, 1937 
TP: Walsh: se ca eteces July 2, 1937 
Helen James......... Sept. 17, 1936 
Driver Date 
Vic Fleming.......... Sept. 28, 1938 
O. M. Powell......... Oct. 20, 1939 
Howard Camden....... Oct. 3, 1953 
Delvin Miller.......... Oct. 1, 1951 
Delvin Miller.......... Oct. 2, 1951 
Vic Fleming.......... Sept. 28, 1938 
Mrs. E. R. Harriman... Aug. 22, 1929 
M. E. McHenry........ Oct. 27, 1903 
Eats Me@atec cases Oct tal) 1912 
M. Anderson......... Sept. 2, 1915 
A. McDowell.......... Oct. 4, 1894 
Driver Date 
Henry Clukey......... June 6, 1953 
0. M. Powell......... 1924 
Howard Camden...... Aug. 4, 1953 


Sept. 20, 1951 


Frank:Ervin., .chi... Sept. 19, 1951 
Ha Cc Herseyicc. so oc. Sept. 21, 1905 
Chas. Fleming........ Oct. 12, 1939 
JiWeiperte eres. se Sept. 21, 1935 


(w) With windshield. 


fastest time at their gait, age, 


Where made 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
DuQuoin, Ill. 
Springfield, Il. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Readville, Mass. 
North Randall, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Goshen, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Chicago, III. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Where made 


Goshen, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio 
Saratoga Spgs, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Skowhegan, Me. 


Gorham, Maine 
Brockton, Mass. 


Where made 
Lexington, Ky. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Madison, Wis. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Where made 
Westbury, N. Y. 


Westbury, N. Y. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altamont, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


Information Please Almanac 


ICE HOCKEY 


-Jce Hockey, by birth and upbringing a 


i Canadian game, is an offshoot of field 


hockey. Some historians state that the first 


ice hockey game was played in Montreal 


in December, 1879, between two teams 
‘composed almost exclusively of McGill 
University students, but others assert that 
.Kingston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were 


“scenes of earlier hockey games. In the 


Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
jplayers on aside and they used an assort- 
“ment of crude sticks to keep the puck in 
gmotion. Early rules allowed nine men on 
<a side but the number was reduced to 
seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
the standard of today. 

- The first governing body of the sport 
yas the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada, organized in 1887. In the winter 
of 1894-95 a group of college students from 
the United States visited Canada, saw 
hockey played, became enthused over the 
game and introduced it as a winter sport 
when they returned home. This was the 


_ tional 


start of hockey in the United States. The 
first professional league was the Interna- 
Hockey League that operated, 
strangely enough, not in Canada but in 
northern Michigan in 1904-06 and included 
as players such famous stars as Cyclone 
Taylor and Hod Stuart, later included in 
the Hockey Hall of Fame. 

Until 1910, professionals and amateurs 
were allowed to play together on “mixed 
teams,” but this arrangement ended with 
the formation of the first “big league,” the 
National Hockey Association, in eastern 
Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League, 
to provide professional hockey in the West, 
was organized in 1911 with Seattle (and 
later other American cities) included in 
the circuit. The National Hockey League 
replaced the National Hockey Association 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first 
American city to join that circuit. The 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
competed for by “mixed teams” from 1894 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals. 


Professional Statistics 


Souree: Carl Grothmann, Hockey Department, Madison Square Garden 


STANLEY CUP WINNERS 


Emblematic of world professional championship. 


1894—Montreal A. A. A. 
1895—Montreal Victorias 
1896—Winnipeg Victorias 
1897—Montreal Victorias 
1898—Montreal Victorias 
1899—Montreal Victorias 
1900—Montreal Shamrocks 
1901—Winnipeg Victorias 
1902—Montreal A. A. A. 
1903—Ottawa Silver Seven 
1904—Ottawa Silver Seven 
1905—Ottawa Silver Seven 
1906—Montreal Wanderers 
1907—Kenora Thistles 
1907—Mont. Wanderers* 
1908—Montreal Wanderers 
* March. 


+ The Montreal Canadiens and Seattle, P.C.H.L. champions, had played five games at Seattle, Wash., when an 
influenza epidemic (which took the life of Joe Hall of the Canadiens) caused the Department of Health to stop the 


1909—Ottawa Senators 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 
1911—Ottawa Senators 
1912—Quebec Bulldogs 
1913—Quebec Bulldogs 
1914—Toronto 
1915—Vancouver Millionaires 
1916—Montreal Canadiens 
1917—Seattle Metropolitans 
1918—Toronto Arenas 
1919—Series unfinishedt 
1920—Ottawa Senators 
1921—Ottawa Senators 
1922—Toronto St. Patricks 
1923—Ottawa Senators 


1924—Montreal Canadiens 
1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 
1928—N. Y. Rangers 
1929—Boston Bruins 
1930—Montreal Canadiens 
1931—Montreal Canadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1933—N. Y. Rangers 
1934—Chicago Black Hawks 
1935—Montreal Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red Wings 
1937—Detroit Red Wings 
1938—Chicago Black Hawks 


series. Each team won two games, with one contest ending in a tie. 


Donald H. Bain 
Hobey Baker 

R. R. (Dickie) Boon 
Russell Bowie 
Aubrey Clapper 

Bill Cook 

Allan Davidson 
Chas. G. Drinkwater 
Charles Gardiner 


HOCKEY’S HALL OF FAME 


Kingston, Ontario 


Eddie Gerard 

Frank (Moose) Goheen 
Mike Grant 

Silas Griffis : 
Ernest (Moose) Johnson 
Aurel JSoliat 

E. C. (Newsy) Lalonde 
Duncan (Mickey) MacKay 


Joe Malone 
Frank McGee 
Howie Morenz 
Frank Nighbor 
Frank Patrick 
Lester Patrick 
Tom Phillips 
Harvey Pulford 


1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—N. Y. Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red Wings 
1944—Montreal Canadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1946—Montreal Canadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1948—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1949—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1950—Detroit Red Wings 
1951—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1952—Detroit Red Wings 
1953—Montreal Canadiens 


George Richardson 
Arthur H. Ross 

Eddie Shore 

Nelson (Nels) Stewart 
Hod Stuart 

Fred (Cyclone) Taylor 
Harry J. Trihey 
Georges Vezina 


Only Stanley Cup Sweep 


In 1952 the Detroit Red Wings set a 


1 scoring an eight-game sweep to gain the 
National Hockey League play-off record by : - 


Stanley Cup. 


Spat (now ‘Springfleld College 
“Springfield, Mass , deliberately ee 
_ the game of basketball in order to provide 

indoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
pall season and the opening of the base- 
See season. He affixed peach baskets over- 
head on the walls at opposite ends of the 
gymnasium and, with an association (soc- 
cer) football, organized teams to play his 
mew game in which the purpose was to 
_ toss the ball into one basket and prevent, 
as far as possible, the opponents from toss- 
_ ing the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


j National Collegiate A. A. Champions 


: 1939—Oregon 1946—Oklahoma A & M 
1940—Indiana 1947—Holy Cross 
1941—Wisconsin 1948—Kentucky 

1942—Stanford 1949—Kentucky 
1943—Wyoming 1950—C.C.N.Y. 
\ 1944—Utah 1951—Kentucky 
a 1945—Oklahoma A & M 1952—Kansas 
1953—Indiana 


Professional Champions 

The National Basketball League, formed 
in 1937, merged with the Basketball Asso- 
ciation of America in the summer of 1949. 
Play in the B. A. A. started in 1946, with 
teams in ten cities. The current National 
‘Basketball Association is the result of the 
merger. The champions follow: 


National League 
1938—Goodyears 
1939-40—Firestones 
1941-42—Oshkosh 
1943-45—Fort Wayne 
1946—Rochester 
1947—Chicago 
1948—Minneapolis 
_ 1949—Anderson 
Association of Renttics 
1947—Philadelphia 
1948—Baltimore 
1949—Minneapolis 


National Association 


1950—Minneapolis 
1951—Rochester 

1952—Minneapolis 
1953—Minneapolis 


1953-54 N. B. A. ALL-STAR SELECTIONS 
(Selected by writers and broadcasters) 

FIRST TEAM—Bob Cousy, Boston; Neil 

Johnston, Philadelphia; George Mikan, 

Minneapolis; Adolph Schayes, Syracuse; 


a eae 


rin; the rules, ‘ 


Because Dr. rcp er nee eighteen A ava’ 
able players when he invented the 
the first rule was: “There shall be 
players on each side.” Later the nv 
of players became optional, 
upon the size of the a vagtad) 


States soldiers introduced the gan 
Europe in World War I and, being + 
up by foreign nations, it soon became 
world-wide sport. An odd point is tha 
though it is still chiefly an indoor g am 

in the United States, in other countries . y 
flourishes almost entirely outdoors. 


National Invitation Champions — . 
(Madison Square Garden Tourney) 
1938—Temple 1946—Kentucky 


1939—Long Island U. 1947—Utah 
1940—Colorado 1948—St. Louis 
1941—Long Island U. 1949—San Francisco 
1942—West Virginia 1950—C.C.N.Y. a 
1943—St. John’s (Bklyn.) 1951—Brigham Young 
1944—St. John's (Bklyn.) 1952—La Salle (Phila.) — 
1945—DePaul 1953—Seton Hall 


AMERICAN LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1928—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1929—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1931—Brooklyn Visitations 
1932—No competition 
1933—No competition 
1934—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1935—Brooklyn Visitations 
1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 

1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1942—Wilm ington 
1943—Philadelphia Sphas 
1944—Wiimington Bombers } 
1945—Philadelphia Sphas ee 
1946—Baltimore Bullets ; 
1947—Trenton Tigers 
1948—Wilkes- Barre Barons 
1949—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1850—Scranton Miners 
1951—Scranton Miners 
1952—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1953—Manchester (Conn.) Colonels 


~ 


Reid Bean ain tised pan ser Se pte ae bene 
: ; ‘ 


ox eos 


Harry Gallatin, New York. ; 
SECOND TEAM—Ed Macauley, Boston; Jim 
Pollard, Minneapolis; Carl Braun, New 
York; Bob Wanzer, Rochester; Paul Sey- : 
mour, Syracuse, 


— 


HE GAME OF bowling that is the favorite 

sport of millions of “keglers’” in the 
‘United States is an indoor development of 
, the more ancient outdoor game that sur- 
svives as lawn bowling. The outdoor game is 
‘prehistoric in origin and probably goes 
“back to Primitive Man and round stones 
‘that were rolled at some target. It is be- 
‘lieved that a game something like nine- 
‘pins was popular among the Dutch, Swiss 
‘and Germans as long ago as a.D. 1200 
‘at which time the game was played out- 
, doors with an alley consisting of a single 
‘plank 12 to 18 inches wide along which 
“was rolled a ball toward three rows of 
three pins each placed at the far end 
of the alley. When the first indoor alleys 
‘were built and how the game was modified 
.from time to time are matters of dispute. 
Much of the confusion arises from a lack 
of certainty as to which game is meant, 
“bowls” or “bowling”, one with a “jack” 
and the other with “pins’’, in historical 


' passages. 
2 


BOWLING 


It is supposed that the early settlers of 
New Amsterdam (New York City) being 
Dutch, they brought their two bowling 
games with them. About a century ago the 
game of nine-pins was flourishing in the 
United States but so corrupted by gam- 
bling on matches that it was barred by 
law in New York and Connecticut. Since 
the law specifically barred “nine-pins”, it 
was eventually evaded by adding another 
pin and thus legally making it a new game. 
The genius who thought up that simple 
method of outwitting the law and putting 
a popular game in motion once more re- 
mained modestly anonymous. With the in- 
crease in the number of pins, the old 
diamond formation of nine-pins was aban- 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten-pins 
that remains the rule to this day. Various 
organizations were formed to make rules for 
bowling and supervise competition in the 
United States but none was successful un- 
til the American Bowling. Congress, organ- 
ized Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling body. 


Bowling Statistics 


Source: American Bowling Congress. 


1 
é American Bowling Congress Tournament Records 
z Type of record 


Holder and home city Score Year 
MEMPRHILGAINALOCAL «Rae. orolass cceisioiths.o hobnc ee cethere ee wale Birk Bros. (Chieago.:27).\. tsar ne eee cals coree 3234 1938 
PTR OR TARGET CS a gee Tea Shop, Milwaukea,,..2 swe %s.2. ue ke coeeeieces 1186 1927 
SEE HIMOUDIBS tOlAli scan cnccthstcr eres essen nce Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland.................. 1453 1952 
MHBNEGOUDIES BAMO.ciiccs occ secs ence ccs becuse J. GworekK—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo................... 544 1946 
PIES RS OLA eet a Pes, oe coe tee pee cen Ge Jouplard, Detroit? 8: oc... eee oe eee 775 1951 
Meetinall OVENtSHOtAl..° oc. cece cc cececteeeeces ers Max’ stein, Belleville; In... aocpettee ote site tere sie 2070 1937 
* High 3 games in any event......................- Lee: Jouglard? Detroit... 32 2c ...-< caren selec rset ei ae 775 1951 
AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 
Year Singles Score Doubles Score 
1931 Walter Lachowski, Erie, Pa............... 712 E. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa............ 1316 
1932 Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio........... 731 F. Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis............-. 1353 
1933 Parl HBWitty Ed; Passnusshonieet hea es 724 G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis.......... 1415 
1934 Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 721 G. Rudolph—J. Ryan, Waukegan, Ill............... 1321 
1935 Don Brokaw, Canton, Ohio............... 733 C. Summerix—H. Souers, Akron, Ohio............ 1348 
1936 Charles Warren, Springfield, Ill........... 735 A. Slanina—M. Straka, Chicago, Ill................ 1347 
1937 Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.......... 749 V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo.—N. Burton, Dallas, Texas 1359 
1938 Knute Anderson, Moline, Ill.............. 746 D. Johnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 1337 
1939 Jim Danek, Forest Park, Ill............... 730 P. Icuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio........... 1405 
1940 Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind............. 742 H. Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago, Il.............0..00 1346 
1941 Fred Ruff, Belleville, Ill.................. 745 W. Lee—R. Farness, Madison, Wis..............-- 1346 
1942 John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio............ 756 E. Nowicki—G. Baier, Milwaukee, Wis............. 1377 
1946 Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif............ 737 J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Bufflao, N. Y........... 1366 
1947 Junie McMahon, Chicago................ 740 Ed Doerr, Jr—Len Springmeyer, St. Louis......... 1350 
1948 Lincoln Protich, Akron, Ohio............. 721 J. Towns—W. Sweeney, Chicago.................. 1361 
1949 Bernard Rusche, St. Bernard, Ohio....... 716 D. Van Boxel, Green Bay—E. Bernhardt, Sturgeon Bay 1332 
1950 Everett Lens, Aurora, Ill...........-..0e- 757 W. Ebosh-E. Linsz, Cleveland..............0.000. 1325 
1951 Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich............... 775 Bob Benson—Ed Marshall, Lansing, Mich.......... 1334 
1952 Al Sharkey, Chicago. 2.0.2 o.s5+-+s000e> 758 Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland...... riigtuntiets 1453 
1953 Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y..... 749 Eddie Koep—Joe Kissoff, Cleveland...-........... 1339 


American Bowling Congress Champions (cont.) 


Year All-events Score Team Score a 
BS | 

1931 Mike Mauser, Youngstown, Ohio.......:. 1966 S&L Motor,/Chicago, til. s. .}2.0)... ocemeseeaete 3013 ‘ 

1932 Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 1980 Jefferson Clothiers, Dayton, Ohio.................. 3108 4 

1933 Gil Zunker, Milwaukee, Wis............. 2060 Flaig Opticians, Covington, Ky..............0.e0ee- 302] 

1934 Walt Reppenhagen, Detroit, Mich........ 1972 Strohs, Detroit uMictinc2 0 "0: ten.- ne cote eee 3089 ¢, 

1935 Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif.......... 2022 Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. Y............- 3029 

1936 John Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 2006 Falls City Hi-Bru, Indianapolis, Ind................ 3089 

1937 Max Stein, Belleville, [Il:............... 2070 Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich..................- 3118 

1938 Don Beatty, Jackson, Mich.............. 1978 Birk Bros:, Chicago, IM...... 5<< «} a0 sc cent 3234 4 

1939 Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill................ 2028 Fife Electric,. Detroit; Mich:. .-2..:..2s2ceccunee ose 3151 

1940 Fred Fisher, Buffalo, N. Y............... 2001 Monarch Beer, Chicago, Ill.............-.sceceeeee 3047 

1941 Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind........... 2013 Vogel Bros; Forest Park, Ili. 0.0.3. 0..cccsccnoaae 3065 

1942 Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich............. 1973 Budweiser, Chicago; WW. a... ....0c..-- cet eee 3131 

1946 Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill................ 2054 Llo-da-mar Bowl, Santa Monica, Calif.............. 3023 

1947 Junie McMahon, Chicago............... 1965 Eddie and Earl Linsz, Cleveland, Ohio.............. 3032 

1948 Ned Day, West Allis, Wis................ 1979 Washington Shirts, Chicago...................e00- 3007 

1949 Jon oma cnicapou. 2. -s: eee 1941 Jimmie Smith’s, South Bend, Ind.................. 3027 

1950 Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y..... 1981 Pepsi-Cola, Detroit............0tccccscecs cae aes 2952 

1951 Tony Lindeman, Detroit................ 2005 C. B. O’Malley Oldsmobile, Chicago................ 3070 

1952 Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio. ..... reese 2065 E.& B Beer, Detroit, Mich... .....,.<s0s sneer 3115 

1953 Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y..... 1994 Pfeiffer‘Beer, Detroit’... cc. ccsececseeecaertinee 3181 


WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman's International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


Year Singles Score Doubles Score 
1932 Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo......... 668 M. Frank—E. Kirg, Chicago... 7. ....ccseeececuiee 1218 
1933 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 628 V Peters—M. Kite, Syracuse, N. Y..............-2. 1135 
1934 Marie Clemensen, Chicago.............. 712 F_ Trettin—D. McQuade, Chicago.................. 1190 
1935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago.......... . Spee Oe, E. Haufler—B. Simon, San Antonio................ 1219 
1936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis...... 612 Mrs. A. Lindermann—Mrs. L. Baldy, Milwaukee..... 1116 
1937 Mrs. Anna Gottstine, Buffalo............ 647 L. Franke—G. Weber, Fort Wayne................- 

1938 Mrs. Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill........ 622 F. Probert—E. Sablatnik, St. Louis 

1939 Helen Hengstler, Detroit................ 626 C. Powers—B. Reus, Grand Rapids 

1940 ‘Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 626 T. Morris—D. Burmeister Miller, Chicago........... 1181 
1941 Nancy Huff, Los Angeles............... 662 J. Pittinger—M. J. Hogan, Los Angeles............. 1155 
1942 Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J.............. 659 S. Hartrick—C. Alfen; ‘Detroit.: ..2. .25.<.ccemaeuin 1204 
1946 Wal Mikel,” Deol oes cscce cee exis 682 V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara Falls, N. Y.......... 1251 
1947 Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind......... 650 Candice Miller-—E. Beard, Ft. Wayne, Ind........... 1245 
1948 Shirlee Wernecke, Chicago.............. 696 M. Cass, Alhambra—M. Mathews, Long Beach, Calif. 1188 
1949 Clara Matayas st. Louis. 2s)stericle.se:e%ee1< 658 Ann Elyasevich—-Estelle Svoboda, Chicago.......... 1229 
1950 Cleo Stalkamp, Newport, Ky............. 669 Shirley Gantenbein—Flo Schick, Dallas............ 1216 
1951 Ida Simpson, Buffalo, N. Y.............. 639 Esther Cook—Alma Denini, Seattle................ 1179 
1952 Lorene Craig, Kansas City, Mo............ 672 Lorraine Quaam—Martha Hoffman, Madison, Wis...... 1206 
1953 Marge Baginski, Berwyn, Ill............. 637 Doris Knechtges—Jane Grudzien, Detroit........... 1211 
Year All-events Score Team Score 
1932 Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1807 Martin Breitt Realtors, St. Louis.................. 2667 
1933 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 1765 Aiberti Jewelers, Chicago’ 1.705. <. s<cwies erjectnsieaer 2864 
1934 Mrs. Esther Ryan, Milwaukee........... 1763 Tommy Dolls Five, Cincinnati................+-06- 2616 
1935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1911 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago ...........ccceccceesece 2765 
1936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis...... 1683 Easty Five, .Cleveland® <22:..G1. As onieritasieremet atom 2617 
1937 Mrs. Louise Stockdale, Detroit.......... 1761 The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee.............-.- 2685 
1938 Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago............ 1843 The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee...............-. 2706 
1939 Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio................ 1724 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee.............-.eee00e- 2618 
1940 Mrs. Tess Morris, Chicago.............. 1777 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago.........2.0e+e+eees 2689 
1941 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, lIll.......... 1799 Rovick Bowling Shoes, Chicago............2-2e00+% 2661 
1942 Nina Van Camp, Chicago.............+- 1888 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago. ..........+e+eeeees 2815 
1946 Catherine Fellmeth, Chicago............ 1835 Silver Seal ‘Soda, St2 Louistat tiie. ae. ole sicteeistea lets 2721 
1947 Marge Dardeen, Cincinnati.............. 1826 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee..............-eeeeees 2987 
1948 Virgie Hupfer, Burlington, lowa......... 1850 Kathryn Creme Pact, Chicago..........-.--+eeeee- 2812 
1949 Cecelia Winandy, Chicago............... 1840 Gears by Enterprise, Detroit...............+.2000 2786 
1950 Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich..... 1796 Fanitorium Majors, Grand Rapids, Mich age wat, teeeeee 2903 
1951 LaVerne Haverley, Los Angeles.......... 1788 Hickman Oldsmobile Whirlaway, Indianapolis...... 2705 
1952 Mrs. Virginia Turner, Gardena, Calif...... 1854 Cole Furniture, Cleveland..... 


1953 Doris Knechtges, Detroit............... 1886 B. & B. Chevrolet, Detroit 
or 


——————————————— oo —S,—“‘ )e:”*:*é‘<é‘( i;<;é‘(<‘(aC:;;tCt~S 


DUCK PINS 


Source: A. L. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. 


WORLD RECORDS (MEN) 
Individual 


Event and record holder Score 
Single game—Eddie Funaro, New Haven, a 
3-game set—Arthur Lemke, Lowell, Mass... 542 
4-game set—John Miller-Nova Hamilton, 

Tee bealtimmore (tle) /.0j0 2%... Soo s eee hee 6 we ce 610 
'§-game set—William Brozey, Baltimore..... 785 
6-game set—Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass... 914 
_J-game set—Howard Parsons, Washington, Lo 
8-game set—John Gaise, Baitimore........- 1,179 
9-game set—Mike Litrenta, Baltimore...... 1,339 
10-game set—Winny Guerke, Baltimore.... 1,482 
Season average—Nick Tronsky, New Britain, 
1) TE CSE See Seen CCE era a ats ee Rh I 134-14 
Doubles 
Single game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Nor- 
RERY AIRC COMMER i 5 chins ave so a\aidjnipiaa idle 206s wplelels 352 
. 3-game set—M. Avon-P. Jarman, Washing- 
PEGOR SSD Cniciiis:s orlacivin = Olen oe a sleeicls ate wetness 929 
4-game set—Dawson Snyder-James Rosen- 
LECT AAILIMIOLS | 6 oiricises «os cis een eee we 1,122 
5-game set—Andy Page-Gene Sirbaugh, At- 
4 MANNE eRe eM aici lavic,custrgy nd cede emt TinIe aioe 1,428 
'6-game set—N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Balti- 

EVES A Dios ace eRe SS ESE Re a 1,624 
7-game set—S. Witkowski, Middletown, 

Conn.-J. Genovesi, Rockyilie, Conn....... 1,938 
8-game set—E. Campbell-L. Seim, Annapo- 

HOS SS PU eS ee rete ern oer ete aia ee 2,128 
9-game set—N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Balti- 

MERCI EOI ber teeE eis rer tuirigeie aah ks a clolauciols Sigtaleters © 2,431 
10-game set—J. Dietsch-J. Weinkam, Balti- 

MUEL@s Sit 28 Shin ee eer ee 2,752 
Season average—H. Hipsley-J. Dietsch, Bal- 

SRIRSD GS MMSE Alecia iailp n/n Gani wile © olalexp. seein 254-10 

Teams 
Single game—Winchester Packard, Wash- 

PNG TOM ED Gioia ts. + okersinanle « siéaeui tiers a 797 
3-game set—Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore........ 2,123 
5-game set—Kelly Buick, Baltimore........ 3,348 
10-game set—Park Circle Motor, Baltimore 6,460 
15-game set—Popular Club-Recreation, Bal- 

EAMERCTE Coast etree titers cre orc sie coors pos ayace-e + Sart sl ein 9,420 
Consecutive wins—Franks Tavern, Washing- 

BAER cats Wha: wine. oa) ats aa Siew ale lo cine eee sth a IOE 33 
Season average—National Beer, Baltimore. . 638-42 
3-man game—Middletown (Conn.) All-Stars 475 
3-man set—Huguely’s Bethesda (Md.) Stars 1,249 
3-man 5-game set—C. Hildebrand, E. Pickus, 

Miaeiamisiton, Baltimore, . oo ol. ss oe eis eee 1,957 

SKIING 
Long Jumps (Official American) 
Distance, 
Year Made by and place in feet 
1905 Gustave Bye, Red Wing, Minn............. 106 
1908 John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich............ 122 
1910 August Nordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 
1913 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 185 
1917 Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, Colo....... 203 
1919 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 214 
1932 Hans Beck, Lake Placid, N. Y.............. 235 
1934 John Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif.............. 240 
1937 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
1939, Alf Engen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 
1939 Bob Roecker, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 257 
1941 Alf Engen, Iron Mountain, Mich............ 267 
1941 Torger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 
1941 Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash... 288 
1942 Torger Tokle, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 289 
1949 Joe Perrault, Iron Mountain, Mich.......... 297 
1950 Gordon Wren, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 297 
1950 Billy Olson, Iron Mountain, Mich........... 297 
1951 Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs.... 316 


WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) 


Individual 
Event and record holder 
Single game—Vivian Walsh, Washington... 
3-game set— Minerva Weisenborn, Baltimore 
4-game set—Mrs. Ellen Holland, Norfolk, Va. 
5- pase set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 


6-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., and 


oan Nuessele, Baltimore (tie)............ 
7-game set—Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 
a 


8-game set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore... 
9-game set—Maxine Allen, Durham, N. C... 
10-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.... 
Season average—Ida Simmons Slack 


Doubles 


Single game—Hazel Wells-Ruby Hovanic, 
Bridgeport, Conn... o¢5:s94 =~ sas see pee 


3-game set—A. Levy-D. Smith, Norfolk, Va. 
4-game set—E. Brose-T. McDonough, Balti- 

PRONE. 52. Sd hee ke oe se a ee 
5-game set—E. Barger-E. Dize, Baltimore... 
6-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 


7-game set—E. Traber-M. Cleaveland, At- 
lanta, G8. 2 s.c< sive 5:00 ecceee pee eee 


8-game set—T. McDonough-E. Brose, Balti- 
WEG «i. sn og digs sblas 7 we ae 


9-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 
10-game set—E. Barger-E. Dize, Baltimore. . 
Season average—N. Zimmerman-M. Tuckey, 

Baltimore 


Teams 


5-game set—Lucky Strike Girls, Ports- 
mopth, Ve... Glee weber 


10-game set—Evening Star Champions, 
Washington, D. G. oi... . ise see eee 


Season average—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore 
Consecutive wins—Bookies, Richmond, Va. 


3-woman 7-game set—I. Simmons, J. White, 
E. Leib, Baltimore 


1954 Y. M. C. A. CHAMPIONS 


Information Please Almanac 


a Nc ee 


Source: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, Health and 
Physical Education, National Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s, 


Basketball—Leigh Street Branch, Richmond, Va. 
Swimming (indoor}—Brooklyn Central 
Weightlifting—Northern Branch, Detroit 
Wrestling—Baltimore and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (tie) 


GYMNASTICS 


Individual all-around—Abe Grossfield, West Side 
Team—West Side, New York 


VOLLEYBALL 


Senior—Stockton, Calif. 
Veterans’—Long Beach, Calif. 


FOUR-WALL HANDRALL 


Senior singles—Gus Lewis, Division St. Dept., Chicago 


Senior doubles—Jack Gordon-John Sloan, 
Chicago 


Irving Park, 


Junior singles—Morey Nerenberg, Downtown, St. Paul, Minn. 


Junior doubles—Donald Sands-Steve Subak, Central, 


apolis 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Individual—Mark Swartz, York, Pa. 
Team—York, Pa. 


Minne- 


FENCING 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Year Foil Epée Saber 
TOOT css W. S. O’Connor........... Bers QO Conn0ks: .5 355500 Oy 
ee ae Wee Woletx. -. <5... G.M. Hammond.......... 4 ". iNeeaaet Miki en nn 
CO eee COG IROMNED. «<n. ssn and R. O. Haubold............ G. M. Hammond 
PROS ee sacs Babs BDSG sce chu s cance GoGs Bothnerecs. cess. .. C. G. Bothner 
TSOG Se os. G. Kavanaugh............ TAN A AS 7 a ae C.G. Bothner..:.......... 0 nn 
162, C.G. Bothner............ C.G. Bothner............ C.G. Bothner.......:...0. cc ht 
1888 elie No competition 2, #9 a 4/0, ls 99's eis\et shee ede 
So os Sed pA MARBU DW oe... scp DIEZ cict os hoPkics oces ce G 
BIOO oss ws Eatownsend:. 2... 0. se.0 EL AUNDM oeRitie ros 's wie 5.6 5 i ea MRR iS 
BO So ee Esethetge8-o ns A. V.Z. Post. -,.0..5-canecteen ec teal ea 
ROO 2 re xr ate PS PACROU? cies ose <n Gite Co athens Gees .cos sis. AlV. Z, Post..........002, 00.0.0 
EOS ewerses nisi EeOWRSONG. oi)0 <<. c5:5 0% CARA eas oheinic Sarm05- ACV: Z: Posty. 5, c-00s iene 
1908. wc Gt Boibner.... 2... C.G. Bothner............ AG. Anderson. -...<.2-.000--.. dete ie 
1905 2 akin C. G. Bothner............ WeS0COnAOr=. 2-2)... KB Sohusona§ 52.6 oe ee ; 
SOG Se snsin vis S. D. Breckinridge........ WieGreper sacs. Sends... A. G. Anderson.... : 
ESOT ET eo fs Ce Waldbott!: .s...........+ WD. Pyon see <at co 3. AVG: Anderson: srescoeee entre be 
bi eee W.L Bowman:......%.2- P. Benzenberg........... G. W: Postgatg.. os0ss. ce. eee <a , 
Re s., 0. A. Dickinson.......... A. De La Poer............ A. E: Sauer. «5, <5 ssaen aoa nee ee 
STO seiainieg G. K. Bainbridge......... AZO L ANP OCT ies oe s'o 2 us J.T. Shaw... ...0/.00405 oe ee 
ae i raed os GH. Breed.............. A.G. Andersoh......-., 00sec et ‘j 
Ch Pee or SiHaeost oes. ee AV575Past2geee. 8s es CIASBU ete n ase A: Baylis, een 
iC) eh eee Pe Jeevan s oc secccctess s-- ASE: SAU@Ms aio. 7ei0i.occles A: GAnderson:...-cocssoc Mrs. W. H. Dewar 
LY eae S. D. Breckinridge........ FW. ANON eae. ca. W. Von Blijenburgh....... M. Stimson 
i Saas OA; Dickinson...» so. J. A. MacLaughlin........ So Hdie eke beet J. Pyle 
AIG ES oc os BES SAUOY <clceec'ele'a.e eras Wo. Russelliss oo. c coc. CHL Aer ae Mrs. C. H. Woorhees 
Ee SARE Sa Hale elo eveeeaoieis's cae L3G. NUNGS. sees 3250550 BC Sah VON s hrtet pion F. Walton 
1918.2. ee No competition 
P99 3... oes SANE, fees es waco WHeRussells oe. oe cc A: Srl yond ocan Se Bec No competition 
nS20 eee Sana, cob se es. ee oe RE WHDAICHER neo. cso vce Oa Hall Aetacr dokrieee eeu A. Gehrig 
VT a es et F. W. Honeycutt.......... C. R. McPherson......... C. R. McPherson......... A. Gehrig 
1922 e rte ss He Mo Raynor ccs «ce siciee = L, GoNgNES eee eee PPG IINUNES? cee akon A. Gehrig 
BO2S oe a snieisin Ra POlOV snes vdiceioac Sc sae GG, Calnan a en as os 5 «1 L. M. Schoonmaker....... A. Gehrig 
NOON (8 sacoisie EoGINUNCS Ses cle Fe cere o nate UG NUNOS: tots aon oo sre3 JOE GIOROUN  caaerwietens Mrs. C. H. Hopper 
UCP es eae Ae GaCiGalnan... osc.dc06 wae W. Hy Russelle ree .sc ements Js ViNCOpyer.ssetecasteeiemes% Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker ~ 
1926255. ose s's GicoCalnan.. .o....3. 088 PS GANUNES Bee ters.s onset L. GSINUNCS 35a aetieleteore a Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
AO2ZT manic GSCACalnaNises cde o2' H. Van Buskirk........... N.Muray.2 Sisko... se S. Stern 
VAs eae GUGaCalnan foe reaiernesster LEG. NORGS. .c0 s:s cine,c.010 oie NucMurayseee nite ee ee M. Lloyd 
NO 29 eos cccic'« TS PAR OVIS toes be ccicctils F. S. Righeimer.......... 2 GENGnesseeeees seas Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
O30 Seeierets\ c's GEC ACA RAR .s 0j- «toineye eos MP ASCHO steels is, cutuc,s N.C. Armitage? «7.20.0. Mrs. H. Van Buskirk 
AGS Tet eeece Ge Ce Gallia toss .<cteys/s ee e's M. A. de Capriles......... JOR HGS MAD secre, sists sche M. Lloyd 
A992 ose scce WAL ILOVISS es sotto ecisterare PEXGUINENGS rene aici oats oe J.\Rs Hutiinans ces micee oe « D. Locke 
1933; SA Seb eviss: fet). wear GAM SHolsssheee. ¢ soda J.R3. Hufimanie oes sisivines D. Locke 
REE Re pedotaen H. V. Alessandroni........ GEM Heissoer.e. 3.0 068% N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
Ca an beenoe LS OVISE SS rt oes ee were ‘od Bobs: 1 ies Seen N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
NSSG tres cue os H. V. Alessandroni........ GoM: HeisSe. cccccc cece N. C. Armitage........... Mrs. J. de Tuscan ‘ 
NOSE ace ce ESL OVIS 3.-ccreait wis sicatajaxe a BCU ee eee eee: WN REMU MAR ee roeccreet H. Mayer 
NOSE sence crotee DEEVOTY toc oto aierrs aor. J. R. de Capriles.......... JR. Hufintanz cee cag apace H. Mayer 
(ELIA Seen amers NecLewiss.-fp assets sels ><: LETIA SCY cextncioa eaten ste NLC. Armitage. oc j2.0.0. H. Mayer 
N9MO a2 cee DEVENS atetgig ste scjetiae siete ESS0iD GNU « wap ot oe sine IN. C Armitage -3 here tere H. Mroczkowska 
AOGTOR ec fess DE Cetrulowes cs). .4:0..ont'- GAME HeisScepfise ts «c's 6 Ne Cu Armitages on sos. H. Mayer 
19926 a aeh a WS DOW saccyoee teiceck eae HSantOSinnpeedense ener N.C. Armitage........:.. H. Mayer 
1943 eeercstainte WE DOW sa Sete n= sieierers wforere RaDriscolliv AAwesucctress N. C. Armitage........... H. Mroczkowska 
1944 e550 AsShyderia cass. -wcte- M. A. de Capriles......... Te Nyilaszeces ot Pate. a M. Dalton 
LGAS Sect c tere Di Every scatepciclx. sacrass MioGHimanijacehite os sicinae N. C. Armitage........... M. Cerra 
ASGG Soe oie © J. R. de Capriles,......... AP Wolffe20eeee S. sisic aes Da JNV aS 2 hea etee oie sheccls H. Mayer 
LEY ie 6 eee Dean Getrulo. 2. 000% James Strauch........... James Flynn...... Salah ot Mrs. Helena Dow 
1948 55502 5's.<0 Nathaniel Lubell......... Norman Lewis..........- Dean Cetrulo: 2252-5 snes Mrs. Helena Dow 
19ND ee owe cee Daniel Bukantz........... Norman Lewis........... Umberto Martino......... Polly Craus 
TO5O for etasiecs Silvio Giolito............- Norman Lewis........... TOR NYAS ce cys areca sera Janice-Lee York 
CRBs aha amog Silvio Giolito............. JRedelCapriles: 55.2’... <'s TIDOF, NyilaS sae cess sone Janice-Lee York 
LOS Ze erie rcs Daniel Bukantz........... Abelardo Menendez....... TMDOG NVM AS! as <select nia. Mrs. Maxine Mitchell 
OES eGcmpan Daniel Bukantz........... Donald Thompson.......- MUDOVINVINAS 55 orate ciate ese Paula Sweeney 


a 


i 
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ICE (FIGURE) SKATING 
Source: Art Goodfellow, Editor, World Ice Skating Guide, 1420 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N. ¥. 
UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Men 
Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 


Women 


1897 Gustav Hugel, Austria’ 
1898 H. Grenander, Sweden 

1899 Gustav Hugel, Austria 
1900 Gustav Hugel, Austria 

$1901 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

{1902 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

_ $1903 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

1904 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1905 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 

1906 Gilbert Fuchs, Germany Madge Syers, England 

‘1907 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden Madge Syers, England 

- 908 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden Lily Kronberger, Hungary 

#1909 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden _Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
4910 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden » Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
911 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
1912 Fritz Kachler, Austria Meray Horvath, Hungary 
1913 Fritz Kachler, Austria Meray Horvath, Hungary 
1914 Gosta Sandahl, Sweden Meray Horvath, Hungary 


1915-21 No competition 


No competition 


1922 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
1923 Fritz Kachler, Austria Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
1924 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
1925 Willi Boeckl, Austria Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
1926 Willi Boeckl, Austria Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
1927 Willi Boeckl, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
1928 Willi Boeckl, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
1929 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden Sonja Henie, Norway 
4930 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
931 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
1932 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
1933. Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
91934 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
(1935 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
9936 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 
W937 Felix Kaspar, Austria Cecilia Colledge, England 
1938 Felix Kaspar, Austria Megan Taylor, England 
(1939 Graham Sharp, England Megan Taylor, England 


1940-46 No competition 


No competition 


1954 U. S. Championships 
(At Los Angeles, March 18-20) 


SENIOR 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Women—Tenley Albright, Newton Center, Mass. 


Year Men Women % 
1914 Norman Scott Theresa Weld 4 
1915-17 No competition No competition s 
1918 Nathaniel Niles Mrs. R. S. Beresford ’ 
1919 No competition No competition . 
1920 Sherwin Badger Theresa Weld Z 
1921 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard z 
1922 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard ‘ 
1923 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard “<j 
1924 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 

1925 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran 

1926 C.1. Christenson Beatrix Loughran 

1927. Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran 

1928 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 

1929 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 

1930 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson, 

1931 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 

1932 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 

1933 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 

1934 Roger Turner Suzanne Davis 

1935 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 

1936 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 

1937. Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 

1938 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

-1939 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1940 Eugene Turner Joan Tozzer 

1941 Eugene Turner Jane Vaughn 

1942 Bobby Specht Jane V. Sullivan 

1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. Gretchen Merrill 

1944 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 

1945 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 

1946 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 

1947 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 

1948 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 

1949 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 

1950 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 

1951 Richard Button Sonya Klopfer 

1952 Richard Button Tenley Albright 

1953 Hayes A. Jenkins Tenley Albright 


1947 Hans Gerschweiler, Barbara A. Scott, Canada 
Switzerland 

948 Richard Button, U. S. Barbara A. Scott, Canada 

4949 Richard Button, United Aja Vrzanova, 

0 States Czechoslovakia 

1950 Richard Button, U.S. Aja Vrzanova, Czech. 

1951 Richard Button, Jeannette Altwegg, 
United States England 

1952 Richard Button, U. S. Jacqueline du Bief, France 

1953 Hayes A. Jenkins, U. S. Tenley Albright, U. S. 


1954 CHAMPIONSHIPS 
World 
(At Oslo, Norway, Feb. 16-19) 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States 

‘Women—Gundi Busch, Germany 

Pairs—Frances Dafoe-Norris Bowden, Canada 
Dance—Jean T. Westwood-Lawrence Demmy, Great Britain 


European 
(At Bolzano, Italy, Jan. 29-31) 


Men—Carlo Fassi, Italy 

Women—Gundi Busch, Germany 

Pairs—Silvia and Michel Grandjean, Switzerland 
Dance—Jean T. Westwood-Lawrence Demmy, Great Britain 


Pairs—Carole Ann Ormaca-Robin Greiner, Fresno, Calif. 

Gold Dance—Carmel and Edward Bodel, Berkeley, Calif. 

Silver Dance—Sidney Ann Foster, Fargo, N. D.-Franklin 
Nelson, Tulsa, Okla. 


JUNIOR 


Men—Tim Brown, Glendora, Calif. 
Women—Catherine Machado, Los Angeles 
Pairs—Dawn May-David Hertz, Seattle 


NOVICE 


Men—Robert Lee Brewer, Alhambra, Calif. 
Women—Patricia Kilgore, Compton, Calif. 


Canadian 
(At Calgary, Alberta, March 11-13) 
Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto 
Women—Barbara Gratton, Toronto 
Pairs—Frances Dafoe-Norris Bowden, Toronto 
Dance—Doreen Leech-Norman Walker, Vancouver, B. C. 


Ary 
Recordholder and country Where made 


Ve bed reaces Jurij Sergeew, U.S.S.R.......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 
rh ae Clas Thunberg, Finland......... Davos, Switz............. faeo Ah 
Sees va Es A Walentin Chaikin, U.S.S.R./.,.... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 
ROUU acess SSMU2 ac oun Anton Huiskes, Holland......... Davos,;Switzaeey oot oer Jan. 
aye 5, OOO SE Schum co 8:06.65... 5.0.0: - Kees Broekman, Holland........ Davos; SwitZ,;0.¢ :0st. oe steres Jan. 
j ~ 10,000. oS RRO en Sy ORS ee Hjalmar Andersen, Norway...... Hamar, Norway.............. Feb. 
_ All-around....... °188.958 pts....... Sverre Farstad, Norway......... Davos, Switz........... Teeteake Feb. 
+ 


WOMEN 
MUU ciitenee ne LO TTOE. cs ons eee Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway...... Davos, ‘Switz:.. os .ac0 seen Jan. 

i! OOO]. :.. Agcicos QUES oS Oo a aeeeni Lidia Selichowa, U.S.S.R......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. — 
MPOUO Leis cnscece PRO cis whe sis Khalida Schegolewa, U.S.S.R..... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan me 
SOOO sho stenreste 23 alt 62 Sar Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 
5:000 Woes ss S01 Gee oo Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ 

All-around....... 204.010 pts....... Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ 


NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS 
(Made in competition) 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. 


x. MEN’S OUTDOOR : MEN’S INDOOR ‘ 
Event Time Holder Place Date FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER» 
220 yd... 18.1 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis..1/10/43 Event Time Holder Place 
; , 35.4 Charles Gorman. ..Lake Placid ..2/14/27 220yd... 18 FF. Robson......... Boston....... 
_ 440 yd... {35.4 Ken Bartholomew. . St. Paul...... 1/25/42, Mmi.... 23.8 C. Gorman........ St. John*¥..... 
_ 35.4 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis..2/15/42 440 yd... 36.8 C.Gorman........ St Johinweeses 
< 880 yd... 1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis.. 1/7/45 880 yd... 1:15.6 B. O’Sickey....... Pittsburgh... . 
% mi.... 1:55.8 Clas Thunberg..... Saranac Lake.2/15/26 = mi.... 2:00.4 P. Johnston....... Cleveland. 4 
I mi..... 2:38.2 Clas Thunberg.....Lake Placid ..2/12/26 1 mi..... 2:41.2 Merle Wate rican 
*] mi... 2:29.7 Del Lamb......... Oslo........ .2/19/48 Til. $25 amend Lamy Bear eet 
: 2 mi..... 5:33.8 Eddie Schroeder... Minneapolis. .1/30/34 9/5, 554810. Heckenbach so meSti Pallemeee 
3 mi..... 8:19.6 Ross Robinson..... Lake Placid ..2/14/30 3 mi..... 8:58.8 P.Johnston....... Pittsburgh... 
5 mi.....14:30.4 Ross Robinson..... Lake Placid ..2/12/27 4mi.....13:41.8 Joe Moore........ Brooklyn..... 
Simbsy197422 F.otack. cone Chicago...... 
* Made on 400-meter track in Norway. * ‘Sew Branswick, Canada, 
WOMEN’S OUTDOOR FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER 
220 yd... 20.2 Maddy Horn....... Saranac Lake.2/11/39 ny oe : e a ee teeth ee eH | ey) 
; Minneapolis. . 2/3/29 yd... 1:21. utchinson.. .Colo. Springs f 
440 yd... 39.4 L. Neitzel......... ne ¥% mi.... 2:06.2 £. Babayan....... Colo. Springs. 2/18/50 — 
880 yd... 1:25.9 Maddy Horn....... Escanaba*....1/13/40 | mi..... 2:49.5 Edgar Dame...... Edmonton 4/23-25/53 
¥% mi.... 2:17 Dot Franey........ Minneapolis. .1/16/37 2mi..... 6:02.3 Edgar Dame...... E. Lansing 3/28-29/52 
1 mi..... 3:06.1 Maddy Horn....... Oconomowoct 1/24/37 


* Michigan. t+ Wisconsin. 


Browne Retains Crown 
WOMEN’S INDOOR 


Terry Browne, Detroit ice skating star, 4 
FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER ; E 


again won the world barrel-jumping — 


ate ry Det Freves..... St Louls.....2/29/2 Championship at the Grossinger (N. ¥.) 
440 yd... 41.6 Dot Franey........ StaPaulo. -.< 2/16/36 Country Club ice rink in 1954. He clinched ~ 
880 yd... 1:27 _—_ Leila B. Potter..... Pittsburgh.... 3/6/26 the title with a leap of 25 feet 11 inches — 
% mi.... 2:18.1 Kit Klein.......... Chicago...... 2/2/35 over 14 barrels. Ronald Herrera of Chicagaam 
1 mi..... 3:15.6 Maddy Horn....... Chicago...... 4/1/38 ae meena Ho. dled cleared 14° Dacre cnet % 
his distance was only 25 feet 6 inches. s 
FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER Aldrina Lebel of Lake Placid, N. Y., won — 
AAO yd... 42 Ba Des nee earaperia cae the women’s competition, held for the — 
:32.3 J. Bachman....... . Lansin — 
4 aN i re : see eh! E. Facig 9/28-29/52,, Aret time, with a Jump of 1 feet 2 tneher 


1mi..... 3:07.2 Pat Underhill..... Edmonton 4/23-25/53 She hurdled seven barrels. 


SOCCER 


Source: Flannery News Bureau of New York. 


National Challenge Cup Winners 


Emblematic of United States 
Championship. 


(Senior amateur and professional elevens eligible for 
tournaments. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. 
Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

Robins Dry Dock F. C., Brooklyn, N. ¥: 
Scullin Steel F. C., st. Louis, Mo. 
Paterson (N. J.) F.C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

Shawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass, 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

New York Nationals S. C. 

Hakoah All-Stars, New York 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

New Bedford (Mass.) F. C. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Centra! Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
First German American S. C., Philadelphia 
New York Americans S. C. 

Sparta A. B, A., Chicago, III. 

St. Mary’s Celtic S. C., New York 

No official champion* 

Pawtucket (R. |.) F. C. 

Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 
Brookhattan S. C., New York 

Vikings, Chicago 

Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
Joe Simpkins S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morgan (Pa.) S. C. 

Joe Simpkins S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
German-Hungarian S. C., New York 
Harmarville (Pa.) S. C. 

1953 Chicago Falcons 


* Finalists: Baltimore (Md.) S. C. and Sparta A. B. 
A., Chicago, Ill. 


Peters Lowers Marathon Mark 

Jim Peters, British marathon runner, 
bettered his unofficial world record for the 
26-mile 385-yard grind when he ran the 
distance in 2 hours 17 minutes 39.4 seconds 
at London on June 26, 1954. Peters’ previ- 
ous mark was 2:18:40.2. In the 1954 British 
Empire Games marathon, Peters was well 
on his way to a new record when he col- 
lapsed about 200 yards from the finish. 


James McGhee of Scotland won the race 
in 2:39:36. 


National Amateur Challenge 
Cup Winners 


1923 No official champion* 

1924 Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia 
1925 Toledo (Ohio) F. C. 

1926 Defenders F, C., New Bedford, Mass. 
1927 Heidelberg (Pa. ) F.C. 

1928 No official championt 

1929 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 

1930 Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

1931 Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio 

1932 Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio 

1933 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1934 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1935 W. W. Riehl S. C., Castle Shannon, Pa. 
1936 First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1937 Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 

1938 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1939 St. Michael's A. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1940 Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
1941 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 

1942 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 

1943 Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
1944 Eintracht S. C., New York 

1945 Bintracht S. C., New York 

1946 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1947 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1948 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1949 Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club 

1950 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1951 German-Hungarian S. C., New York 
1952 St. Louis Raiders 

1953 Ponta Delgada, Fall River, Mass. 


* Medals to semifinalists: Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadel- 
phia; Rozbney{Mess.) C.; Jeannette (Pa.) F. "C.; Swed- 
ish American A. , Chicago, fll. + Finalists: Powers- 
Hudson-Essex F,. ‘<. Fall River, Mass.; and Swedish 
American A. C., Detroit, Mich. 


BRITISH SOCCER CHAMPIONS 
pers: Jim Kelly, 2889 Bainbridge Ave,, New York 


International—England 


English 
League (Division 1}—Wolverhampton Wanderers 
League (Division 11)}—Leicester City 
League (Division II], South}—Ipswich Town 
League (Division I1|, North)—Port Vale 
Cup—West Bromwich Albion 


Scottish 


League (Division “A’’}—Glasgow Celtic 
League (Division “B")—Motherwell 
Cup—Glasgow Celtic 


Welsh 


League (Division |, South)—Pembroke Borough 
League (Division |, North)—55th R. A. Tonfanau 
Cup—Flint Town United 


Irish 


League—Linfield Cup—Derry City 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Year 


1907-09 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915-16 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930-31 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940-41 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


DOG SHOWS 


Source: The American Kennel Club. 


Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 


Pie BS Sg ON 


ee = ray Breed Owner 

3 iggins’ BONAR SE «.okihcw. «Ramee Oe ales Wrish sattet on ohece ceases William W. Higgins 

Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade............. Sealyham terrier............. Pinegrade Kenna 

GREE EMIT ea ons os cc nce teteae eee. Pombrantan:fesccssceee cae “... Mrs. V. Matta 

Ch. Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks.............. Fox terrier, Wire.............. Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy 

Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall........... Greatidane., on occcececc cee Harkness Edwards 

Ch. Lone Eagle DE EANSMOO: <2 once Fox ‘terrier, Wire. 43.. 2%...5 2 Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 

Eppingeville of Blarney......................-. Fox terrier, Wire.............. John G. Bates 

Ch. Gunside Babs of Hollybourne............... Sealyham terrier............. S. L. Froelich 

RISONCO DOYS hs. |e Lee wee oe drish'isottarc ee. cee ete ce. Mrs. Cheever Porter 

Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch..................... Harrier. 2t eer een | eS.) Amory L. Haskell 

BRESUMCY MORE ws. ice coun Me eee te English setter................ Maridor Kennels 

Ch. Ideal Weather.................. .. Old English sheep dog........ Leonard Collins 

Ch. My Own Brucie................. ... Cocker spaniel............... H. E. Mellenthin 

Cho Biakeon Jung Frau... <. .. . ssh. cess Poodle, standard............. Blakeen Kennels 

CPR NDENBY SHMGION. 2H ON. 1.5... SoC aRe Fox terrier, smooth........... Wissaboo Kennels 

Gaabouhows Besos. 22.25... kee A: Cocker spaniel............... Robert A. Gusman E 

Rock Ridge Night:Rocket..<.....0... t.ded22eice% Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller + 

Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket................... Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller * 

Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... Scottish terser./...,<aace + scien Mrs. John G. Winant t 

Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy............sceceeeees lrash'satter< sos. oaicisieistociotenis Jack Spear : 

Charockiralls Colonels. 5. ..\2-5...5.282eeee- English-setter 0. . 2 sec onaiee William T. Holt f 

Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of Trucote.......... Fox terrier, wire.............. Mrs. Leonard Smit 

Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm...................... Doberman pinscher........... Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 

Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition E 

Best in show Breed Owner 2) 

Ch Warren Remedy: ...c<cctssessccccescceccss Fox terrier, smooth... ....... Winthrop Rutherfurd 

Chrmsabing Rarepit: 5c ce. cco essence co eck cee Fox terrier, smooth........... Sabine Kennels : 

Clie ICRIGIENT JOCK: coc sos occss nels soec'scwtees Scottish temien...s. cee. ote. A. Albright, Jr. C 

Ch. Kenmore Sorceress. ...........2.0200000-- Airedale terrier.......:...... William P. Wolcott . 

Ch. Strathway Prince Albert................... BUNGOG kes ee ease ores Alex H. Stewart 

Guo prentwood Her. = ).ccfoeececcscessecess Old English sheep dog........ Mrs. Tyler Morse 

Ghamiauord Visas... bcododescstccetere ene Fox'tefrier; wife... 3.0. aces George W. Quintard 

Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy....................-- Fox terrier, wire.............. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 

Ch. Haymarket Faultless. 22... 5...0...ccc0c0e- Bul terriey. ++. css eee teeee R. H. Elliot 

Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty................... Airedale terrier.............. G. L. L. Davis 

Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy...................--- Fox terrier, wire.....:........ Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 

Che Midkiff- Seductive $3 55509055 6 505052 oe Cocker spaniel............... William T. Payne 

Ch. Boxwood Barkentine...................--- Airedale terrier.............. Frederic C. Hood 

No best in show award 

Ch. Barberryhill Bootlegger.................... Sealyham terrier............. Bayard Warren 

GhaGovernor- MOSCOW: was. ccaccscscs scence ess Pointers tea: > +c och osraee cis Robert F. Maloney. 

Che SipnaleCircuitige: <5 ademjecestecieels Secece ve Fox terrier, wire.............. Halleston Kennels 

Ch. Pinegrade Perfection...................005 Sealyham terrier............. Frederic C. Brown 

Ch. Talavera Margaret...............e.e0000e Fox‘torrlert wiles: ; sis... se R. M. Lewis 

Land Loyalty of Bellhaven...................-. Collie shag. Sadacatces dene alee Mrs. Florence B. lich 

Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates 

Ch. Nancolleth Markable....................-. Pointer: 3-22. f2 op sateee tions .. Giralda Farms 

Ch. Warland Protector of Shelterock............ Airedale terrier.............. S. M. Stewart 

Ch. Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. Fox terrier, Wire.............. Halleston Kennels 

Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace of Blakeen....... Poodles.seh totter teases Blakeen Kennels 

Ch. St. Margaret Magnificent of Clairedale....... Sealyham terrier............. Clairedale Kennels 

Ch. Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston............ Fox: terriet, WIG. . 5. cise ou ots Halleston Kennels 

Paro Of Mari dOGsvaadc ster Gao taia's o eletare wistele eteisictecs English setter................ Maridor Kennels 

Ferry v. Rauhfelsen of Giralda................-. Doberman pinscher........... Giralda Farms 

Sha MylOwn Bruche..2.s vaca <4. desisigeicters e's dcr Cocker spaniel). een 6m cnicetetne H. E. Mellenthin 

Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgerstoune................ West Highland terrier......... Mrs. John G. Winant 

Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft................. Miniature poodle............. Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 

Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds............ Welsh terrier............0.005 Mrs. Edward P. Alker 

SMIGHAGIS SIGMACUTO ay cele s1e'ste aicisielare cisisieissoieicl< Scottish terrier... ...00<00ss00 Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Snethen 

Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm................ Fox terrier, wire.............. Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Carruthers 1] 

Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine..................---- BOX OM its fortes tre ate Sates 1 faiohs Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 

Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket.................-- Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 

Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy.............--- BOXe@lpO eto Ptestts « aciiesiccsteae Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 

Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... Scottish terrier........s-eee- Mrs. John G. Winant 

Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest.............-..- Boxetianneecitee scenes Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 

Ch Rancho DODE'S StOMm) 0 ...leacs «vice bee mec Doberman pinscher........... Mr. and Mrs Len Carey 

Ch. Topflight Template of Twin Ponds,......... Welsh terrier.........-.-..-- Mrs. Edward P. Alker 


————— 


“WORLD ALL-TACKLE FISHING RECORDS 
Caught with Rod and Reel in Salt Water 


a Source: International Game Fish Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary. 
i" Species _ Lb., oz. Length Girth Where caught Year Angler 
MN GCGIGc Uecvncacdec dues, S64 i. veevvet oocheatalina. California... aaasest- 5 1912 Frank Kelly 
BIMINDONACK. . s cise oy cece ciss 119—8 63% 46%" Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........... 1952 C. de Mello Cunba 
BEBarracdday.c.0s.c0ces cers 103—4 66” 31% West End, Bahamas............- 1932 C.E. Benet 
Bass, Calif. White Sea....... 83—12 65%” 34” Baja California, Mex............ 1953 L. C. Baumgardner 
_ +.Bass, Channel......... Sebi 5. SS 52” 29// Cape Charles, Va.........-.--+- 1949 Zack Waters, Jr. 
«Bass, Giant Black Sea...... « 483 87” 73a” Coronado Is., Calif.............. 1951 R. E. De Groff 
BABASS, (SCA... 2 i - eves s¥e 8 pies 19% Nantucket Sound, Mass.........- 1951 H.R. Rider : 
. Bass, Giant Sea............ §51 100’ er Galveston Bay, Texas........... 1937. G. Pangarakis 
Bass aStipoGrstniini ys sas 73 60” 30%’ Vineyard Sound, Mass........... 1913. C. B. Church 
a Blackfish (Tautog)........:. 15—14 27%" 19%" Seabright, N.J..............06% 1951 Caleb Campbell 
= Blethen Feeneeee 20 42” 39364" Montauk, No Yo i coc ewwecieares 1951 Philip Chasin 
ay OMENS iikises sm aaieeiee ahs 17—8 40” 18” Oris Ts HE Leciwn teen peeare 1952 J. Yoshida 
-* Bonito, Oceanic............ 39—15 39’” 28” Walker Cay, Bahamas........... 1952 “*F. Drowley 
REC ODA ik stoiccess sia x8 bi giq's sjeie. vn 102 70” 34” bane Cliatles, Va... on cacanasertes 1938 J. E. Stansbury 
Sy Macopaest tye 57—8 _ 56’’ Je Ambrose Lightship, N. Y......... 1949 J. Rzeszewicz 
; 2 Dolphin. Rete baie aie = 71a8s ain 75—8 50” pada Mafia Channel, E. Africa......... 1950 A. Conan Doyle ~ 
*Drum, Black. .s...-0.2-2e 87—12 50%” 40” €ape Charles, Va........-...... 1952 P. J. Pennewell 
Flounder, Summer.......... 20 37” Sp! Qak Beach, N-¥ie 22 A 1948 -F. H. Kessel 
__ Kingfish (King Mackerel).... 76—8 63’ gl Bimini, Bahamas............... 1952. -R. E. Maytag 
Marlin, Blue............... 742 154%" 68’” Bimini, Bahamas............... 1949 Aksel Wichfield 
Marlin, Pacific Black........ 1560 174” 81” Cabo Blanco, Peru.............. 1953. A.C. Glassell, Jr. 
Marlin, Silver........-..... 618 138”” 62” Wahitl, 023 toc. atentaseseeceee 1930 Zane Grey 
Marlin, Striped............. 692 161” as Balboa, California...........,.. 1931 A. Hamann 
MarlinjWhite. .. ..c.0.0.5.. 161 104” $3" Miami; Fiotida.s ot cn cca clte oes 1938 _L. F. Hooper 
RON MDMae Ver erieratle sis aateals 3 » 6 41 40%" 33’ Islamorada: Fla.s.. oo. on s<ccece 1951 E. J. Arnold 
RON ACB irre dies ta sta.5/atelbivegs 32—4 44” 265428 Ralmigy, Nutods. teenccduien vant ste 1953 J. Wolf 
RROOStONNS hia ste csr sidi9i0 98 3.018 100 54’” mene Cabo Blanco, Peru.............. 1954 M. Barrenechea 
Sailfish, Atlantic............ 123 44” 32%4’’ Walker Cay, Bahamas........... 1950 H. Teetor 
SSAMTES ETT oe oie ESiplase nipres's agse 736 175"? sae Galveston, Texas............... 1938 Gus Pangarakis 
AUK UMIBKO Scr. é:< ¢.0's) aie evewis.« 1000 144”” pe Mayor Island, N..Z.........d¢sece 1943 B.D. H. Ross 
_ Shark, Porbeagle,.......... 260 48” Gevalia. Durban, Ss. Aldea. .<s sseccesceus 1949 J. L. Daniel 
Shark, Thresher.......,.... 922 neat aa Bay of Islands, N. Z............. 1937 W. W. Dowding 
BSHSCK GOL. 3 cosas 0k see a « 1382 166’” 93” Sydney Heads, Australia........ 1939 Lyle Bagnard 
BSHatK, HWA. 6 ices ies 2 se « 2372 181” 117” Streaky Bay, Australia.......... 1953 A. Dean 
Snook (Robalo)............. 50—8 55/” <o Gatun Spillway, Canal Zone...... 1944 J. W. Anderson 
SWOOSH ies Lig cidecle cipies bas 1182 1794S ee jquigue, Chile... . cocaraenkacch 1953. —-L. E. Marron 
MENDON the versie sig.cie siete aiais gre. 247 Ee eas Panuco River, Mexico........... 1938 H.W. Sedgwick 
TTB AUISONS cigseceia « vs ese 265 yor EK Makino. Heseicas cate sen ae cee 1937. J. W Harvey 
Tuna, Big-eyed............. 368 101” 63%” ~CaboBlanco,, Pert... .c<cceee. 2 1953. H.L. Woodward 
RUA BIUCTM sn epics oeeaciere 977 116’’ 94%" St. Ann Bay, Nova Scotia........ 1950 D. Mcl. Hodgson 
WENO Oisst let istic wits wis 0% wins 133—8  83’’ Sk Green Cay, Bahamas............ 1943 K.L. Ames, Jr. 
WIBAKTISH ts nis tists greiste'~ esses 17—8 46” 19’ Mullica River, N. J.............. 1944 A. Weisbecker, Jr. 
Weakfish, Spotted.......,.. 15—3 344%" 20%6’".. Fort. Pierce: Fla,..<..s.cc<n0seanee 1949 CC. W. Hubbard 
MEMOWT AL acy Bian tte pine o's s 90 ay hes obhe (0 LaRay  MaXxicOs .fasie tanec 1948 -F. Hickey 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 
Source: Field & Stream, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Black Bass, Largemouth..... 22—4 32%" 28%’ Montgomery Lake, Ga........... 1932 
Black Bass, Smalimouth..... 10—8 224%” 21% Wheeler Dam, Ala............... 1950 
Bluegill (Sunfish)........... 4—12 15” 18%'’ Ketona Lake, Ala............... 1950 
DON werieccles yee §5—5 42" eT” Clearwater Lake, Minn.......... 1952 
Catfish, Channel............ 55 50’” (Hig James River SPDeo ca. cecece ae 1949 
Muskellunge...........3... 69—11 63%” 31%” Chippewa Flowage, Wis.......... 1949 
Perch White cess tes. cee 4—12 19%” 13” Messalonskee Lake, Maine...... 1949 
Perch, Yellow... 22) S805 3.. 4—3% .... soe Bordentown, New Jersey........ 1865 
Pickerel, Eastern chain...... 9 30’ phe Green Ponds Nid ooh no Ons 
Pike, Northern............. 46—2 524%" 25/" Sacandaga Reservoir, N. Y....... 1940 
Pike, Walleyed............. 22—4 36%" 21” Fort Erie, *Ontatios:-..9 cee 1943 
Salmon, Atlantic........... 792 5. cage Tanalev, Norway.......,....60 1928 
Salmon, Chinook........... 83 Pt maa Umpqua River, Oregon.......... 1910 
Salmon, Landlocked........ 22—8 36” Weis Sebago Lake, Maine............ 1907 
Salmony SiWers.. 0.522.005 31 hha ee Cowichan Bay, B. C............. 1947 
Trout; Brook. ............- 14-8 .... is Nipigon River, Ontario.......... 1916 
PRTOULTBIOWA: «oo sede oes 39-8 eed! Loch Awe, Scotland............. 1866 
Trout, Dolly Varden......... 32 40%" 29%” Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1949 
eroutLaken tals tey et O3-—2 ht S14 1s 3284 2 Lake: Supeniot ae ee ue ene 1952 
Trout, Rainbow or Steelhead. 37 40%" = 28” Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1947 


George W. Perry 
Owen F. Smith 
T. S. Hudson 
Frank J. Ledwein 
Roy A. Groves 
Louis Spray 

Mrs. Earl Small 
Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Russell Kimble 
Peter Dubuc 
Patrick E. Noon 
Henrik Henriksen 
F. R. Steel 
Edward Blakely 
Mrs. Lee Hallberg 
Dr. W. J. Cook 
W. Muir 


 N.L. Higgins 


Hubert Hammers 
Wes Hamlet 
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‘Toyal 
: nbus had three aking ships 
he crossed the Atlantic westward 
in) But who the first sailor was and 
where he launched his primitive craft no- 
#3 ever will know. The word “yacht” is 
of Dutch origin and the first “yacht race” 
_ of record in the English language was a 
sailing contest from Greenwich to Graves- 
end and return in 1662 between a Dutch 
_ yacht and an English yacht designed and, 
at some part of the race, sailed by Charles 
II of England. The royal yacht won the 
contest. 
. The first yacht club was organized at 
Cork, Ireland, in 1720 under the name 
of the Cork Harbour Water Club, later 
changed to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. 
The Royal Yacht Squadron was organized 


WORLD STAR CLASS CHAMPIONS 


Source: International Star Class Yacht Racing Association. 


Year Winner Skipper 

O22 TAURUS pitted ocnicnies Wik, SNSlOO i egies 4 
RO2te CA URUS. +... Bed cs s/n! WUE inslee)o:% 30.0.2: 
1924, LITTLE BEAR. ....... J. R. Robinson ....... 
ea GN Se eee Sere Adrian Iselin I] ..... 
PoG ORHODY ss cre focus. B. W. Comstock ..... 
TOO 7MRE MEE LY ooo 0.0500 Walton Hubbard ..... 
1928) "“SPARKLER II .-..... P: EE. Edrington ..... 
BSI G REE LAW eie is nis seicie e063 J. Ge Johnson %..:.... 
1930 PEGGY WEE ........ A; Knapp gacacke fos 5:5 
CSSte IGOLLEEN  #s:cj0to3i¢ 005s W. J. McHugh ....... 
TOT 2teU MIS Bae «ok siciencl etnies << Edward Fink: ....... 
1933 THREE STAR TWO ..Glenn Waterhouse ... 
POSAMERES Vin Gidtorsts >, fs) e1ecis\<,015.0ie H. F. Beardslee ..... 
PSHE Ns Gr rlsyeic i=, «1shoisu='2. 6 o:2\1° H. F. Beardslee ..... 
ROSGmeHAC E Blin ace cs ctcrelse:s crate Adrian Iselin Il ..... 
PSS7EILEGICY 6 ioci2e stcee- = Milton Wegeforth ... 
POR WLEOLUNTS Seale caonaccede Walter von Hutschler 
POSS IM Mite cc ems cee Walter von Hutschler 
1940 RAMBUNCTIOUS Souiny COWtGhers semis « cles 
(SPER WENCH 92. < cee... George Fleitz ....... 
1942 De a oyerersls Poa oeHarryeGs Nye,73r. 
1943 SEPEBM! Scevsyelcrs Neaetes Arthur M. Deacon ... 
1944 Cs ABObOE acess Gerald Driscoll ..... 
1945 3.) an er Smears Maiin Burnham ..... 
1946 WENCH II .......... George Fleitz ....... 
1947 GEM II ....... Xs. ciaisls Durward Knowles ... 
1948 TWIN STAR ........ Lockwood M. Pirie ... 
O49 GUA TEE oeiecvelciolejsie'eels! svefe Harry G. Nye, Jr. ... 
1950 SEA ROBIN .........Robert Lippincott ... 
1951 SHANNON .......... Ea Wesetcuelisac. 
{952° MEROPE .....:...... Asstrantine) 2......0- = 
1953 MEROPE ............ A: -Straulino ........- 


* Indicates skipper’s series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their own sails. 


Seen EEE 


Selvy of Furman Excels 


Frank Selvy of Furman was credited 
with 24 major and a number of minor 
basketball scoring records when he com- 
pleted his college career with the 1953-54 
season. Selvy registered 1,209 points in 29 


Skipper’s fleet Where held 

.....Western L. I. Sound ...Western L. 1. 

50.50 Western L. I. Sound ...Western L. I 

pate Western L. I. Sound ...Western L. I. 

Boke Western L. I. Sound ...Western L. I. 

borchsie Narragansett Bay .....Western L. I. 

a Newport Harbor ......Warwick, R. |. 
Aare New Orleans Gulf .....Newport Beach, Ca 
Sr Chesapeake Bay ......New Orleans, La. ; 
Peta Western L. I. Sound ...Gibson Island, Md. — 
Beieiers Central L. I. Sound ...Western L. I. Sound 


Seater eys Los Angeles Harbor ... 
fa te E. San Francisco Bay .. 


Bit Newport Harbor ......San Francisco, Calif. — 
ne te Newport Harbor ......Newport Beach, Calif. 
cats, Western L. I. Sound ...Rochester, N. Y. 

Sects San Diego Bay .......Western L. I. Sound 
eee: Hamburg .............San Diego, Calif. My : 
aCe Hamburg .............Kiel, Germany : 
Sere Los Angeles Harbor ...San Diego, Calif. 
..s..Los Angeles Harbor ...Los Angeles, Calif. 

Peis ies Southern Lake Mich ...Chicago, III. 

Severs Western L. |. Sound ...Bay Shore, N. Y. - 
SAC San Diego Bay ......Chicago, III. \ 
HAOSE San Diegc Bay ......Stamford, Conn. 


ole tiete Los Angeles Harbor .... 
neon Nassau, Bahamas 
Mets cacg Wilmette Harbor, Ill. .- 


sorna's Southern Lake Mich. ..Chicago, III. 
a nveie a West Jersey ..........Chicago, Ill. 
eee Central L. I. Sound ...Gibson Island, Md. 
Gia eess Italy 2......2-..+0..-.Cascaes, Portugal 
Nenad Italy .................Naples, Italy 


York Yacht Club was organ 
the Stevens schooner “Gimcrack” 
30, 1844, and a clubhouse erected a 
sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the folk 
year. we 

From that time until the Civil 
races were held over courses starting - 
the water off the yacht club promo 
One course was to the Sandy Heck. L 
ship and return. 

In 1850 the celebrated “Americe 
built by a group of New York yac 
and sent abroad to compete at Co es 
a race around the Isle of Wight, wit 
special cup as a prize, the “America _de- 
feated fourteen English boats and broug’ it 
back the trophy that has been raced — 
as “the America’s Cup” in many in 
tional yacht races since that time. 


. Southport, Conn. 


7 
Los Angeles, Calif. v4 


Havana 
Zaye oe Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lisbon, Portugal 


games in his last year to boost his three- 
season total to 2,538, one over the previous 
mark set by Johnny O’Brien of Seattle. He 
had one 100-point game, against Newberry 
in February. 
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ROA 


Standard Measurements in Sports 


BASEBALL 
Home plate to pitcher’s box—60 feet 6 
inches. 
Plate to second base—127 feet 33% inches. 
Distance from base to base (home plate 
included) —90 feet. 


Size of bases—15 inches by 15 inches. 


Pitcher’s plate—24 inches by 6 inches. 

Batter’s box—6 feet by 4 feet. 

Home plate—i7 inches by 17 inches, cut 
to a point at rear. 

Home plate to backstop—Not less than 60 
feet. 

Weight of ball—Not less than 5 ounces nor 
more than 544 ounces. 

Circumference of ball—Not less than 9 
inches nor more than 9% inches. 

Bat—Must be round, not over 2%4 inches 
in diameter at thickest part, nor more 
than 42 inches in length, and of hard- 
wood in one piece or laminated. 


FOOTBALL 


*Length of field—120 yards. 

Width of field—5314 yards (160 feet). 

Height of goal posts—20 feet. 

Height of crossbar—10 feet. 

Width of goal posts—18 feet 6 inches, in- 
side to inside, and not more than 19 
feet 2 inches, outside to outside. 

Length of ball—1114 inches (long axis). 

Circumference of ball—21.5 inches (mid- 
dle); 28.5 inches (long axis). 

* Includes 10 yards of end zone on either side, 


LAWN TENNIS 


Size of court—Rectangle 78 feet long and 
27 feet wide (singles); 78 feet long and 
86 feet wide (doubles). 

Height of net— feet in center, gradually 
rising to reach 3-foot 6-inch posts at each 
side of court. 

Ball—Shall be more than 2% inches and 
less than 25, inches in diameter and 
weigh more than 2 ounces and less than 
2% ounces. 

Service line—21 feet from net. 


POLO 


Playing Field—300 yards long by 200 yards 
wide, if umnboarded; 300 by 160, if 
boarded. In addition, there is an area of 
about 10 yards from the sidelines and 
about 30 yards from the back lines 
known as the safety zone. 

Goals—8 yards wide and at least 10 feet 
high. The posts must be light enough to 
break if collided with. 

Ball—Should not exceed 314 inches in 
diameter and should weigh from 414 to 
434, ounces. Usually made of wood, but 
experiments have been made with plas- 
tic balls. 

Ponies—No 
mounts. 


restrictions on height of 


GOLF 


Weight of ball—Not greater than 1.620 
ounces. 

Size of ball—Not less than 1.680 inches in 
diameter. 

Velocity of ball—Not greater than 250 feet 
per second. 

Hole—Shall be 4%4 inches in diameter and 
at least 4 inches deep. 

Clubs—No restrictions on the size; 14 is 
the maximum number permitted in 
championship competition. 


ICE HOCKEY 


Size of rink—200 feet long by 85 feet wide 
(desired size). 

Size of goal—6 feet wide by 4 feet in 
height. 

Puck—1 inch thick and 3 inches in diam- 
eter; made of vulcanized rubber; weight 
—6'44 ounces (unofficial). 

Length of stick—Not more than 53 inches 
from heel to end of shaft nor 14%4 inches 
from heel to end of blade. Blade should 
not exceed 3 inches in height, except 
goalkeeper’s stick, which shall not ex- 
ceed 3% inches in height except at the 
heel, where it must not exceed 4% 
inches. 


BASKETBALL 
(National Collegiate A. A. Rules) 


Playing court—94 feet long by 50 feet wide 
(maximum dimensions); 74 feet long by 
42 feet wide (minimum dimensions). 

Baskets—Rings 18 inches in inside diam- 
eter, with white cord nets, 15 to 18 
inches in length. Each ring is made of 
metal and is not more than % of an 
inch in diameter. 

Height of basket ring—10 feet. 

Weight of ball—Not less than 20 ounces 
nor more than 22. 

Circumference of ball—No greater than 30 
inches and not less than 291%. 

Free-throw line—15 feet from the face of 
the backboard. 


BOXING 

Size of ring—The matches take place in 
an area, not less than 18 nor more than 
20 feet square. It is enclosed by three 
l-inch covered ropes. The floor has a 
2-inch padding that extends at least 6 
inches beyond the roped area in the case 
of elevated rings and 3 feet if the ring 
is at floor level. 

Gloves—In professional fights, 8-ounce 
gloves generally are used, except in title 
contests, where 6-ounce gloves are the 
custom, The A.A.U. requires 8-ounce 
gloves up to the welterweight class and 
10-ounce for the heavier divisions. Col- 
lege rules call for a minimum of 12 
ounces. 


CYCLING 


. — WORLD RECORDS 
, ‘ Source: Otto Eisele, Associate Editor, American Bicyctist. 


OUTDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


Distance Holder and country Where made Year 
1 kilometer ..... R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...Milan ..... 1952 .... 
5 kilometers ..... F. Battesini, Italy .......... pie MLL Oana ts ae 1938 

10 kilometers ..... M. Archambaud, France ..!:... Milan’ h-. 1937 

20 kilometers ..... M. Archambaud, France ...... Milan’ «x5: 1937 

100 kilometers ..... M. de Benedetti, Italy ........ Milan .. 4.5 1942 
POUT 4 aie hes lacs S FI GOppL stalys, cae fee. 2 cise. Milan 35245 1942 ... 


INDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


1 kilometer ...... R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...... Paris\ir.,-cen 
Motor-Paced* is 
100 kilometers .... J. Lohmuller, Switzerland .... Paris ...... 1OD2 =. cote eee 1:29:37.2 i 
1. LOE od hie eel eee J. Goutorbe, France’ ..,....... Parts 5 occurs 1952 .... 71 km. 2685; 
* Third U. C. I. regulations (1933, etc.). . 
OUTDOOR AMATEUR a 
Unpaced Standing Start 
4 
1 kilometer ..... R. Vargachkin, Russia ........ Moscow ~ 257-1903 ooo eer 1:10% 
5 kilometers ate, UROL ORLY «Sete snd Sac Milan) =): 1982 +. ong 6:32 . 
TOkslometers ...°. F. Auregei,-Italy. ...0......... Milones. 2a 1962. eee 13:03% . 
20 kilometers ....F. Aureggi, Italy ............. Milan... 1962 42.2 27:13% 
PBR OUP ela as). he. PAGCOR EBL Y «fe os i we Milans <0 1951 .... 27 mi. 652 yd. 
NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 
Year Winner Where held Year Winner Where held 
1921 Arthur Nieminsky, New York..... Washington, D. C. 1939 Martin Deras, California.......... Columbus 
1922 Carl Hambacher, New Jersey...... Atlantic City 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey...... Detroit 
1923 Charles Barclay, California........ Chicago 1941 Marvin Thomson, Illinois......... Pasadena, Calif. 
1924 Charlie Winter, New York........ Buffalo 1945 Ted Smith, New York............ Chicago 
1925 Edward Merkner, Illinois......... St. Louis 1946 Don Hester, California............ Columbus 
1926 Edward Merkner, Illinois......... Philadelphia 1947 Ted Smith, New York............ Philadelphia 
1927 Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York... Louisville 1948 Ted Smith, New York............ Kenosha, Wis. 
1928 R.J. Connor, District of Columbia.. Kenosha, Wis. 1949 James Lauf, Maryland............ San Diego, Calif. 
1929 Sergio Matteini, New York........ Newark, N. J. 1950 Robert Pfarr, Wisconsin.......... New Brunswick 
1930 Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin........ Keonsha, Wis. 1951 Gus Gatto, California SO AAe bd aiehetts Columbus Y 
1935 Cecil Hursey, Georgia............ Atlantic City 1952 Steve Hromjak, Ohio............. New Brunswick 
1936 Jackie Simes, New Jersey........ St. Louis 1953 Ronald Rhoads, California........ St. Louis 
1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey...... Buffalo 


AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA RECORDS 
ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH 


Distance, mi. Time Record-holder and where made Date 
1/4 229 2/5 Bowe King, cAtiantiozGityj;iN. J.) tectoo asic cyicn ewecddeeivireue Sept. 16, 1922 
1/3 138 3/5 Charles Winters, Chicago, Ill. .......cccccccccccccvcces --- Sept. 8, 1923 
1/2 1:04 3/5 John Leahy, Louisville, Ky. ....... AAD OPO ODONOOOOOG sigaletaiig Sept. 11, 1927 
Henry Surman ..... 
i 2:02 R. L. Guthridge .,... Westfield Niel or... js warkuraiciemince ears Aug. 8, 1908 
S. C. Haberle ....... 
2 4:46 1/5 Theodore Becker, Louisville, Ky. ..ccccccccccccccscosscces Sept. 10, 1927 
3 7:18 2/5 Don Sheldon, Columbus, Ohio ..... atatoie aise otate siataistoetccaveysretene Aug. 18, 1946 
5 11:38 Vaughan Angell, Columbus, Chio ..... aipinieintaietateisteletsial sielelalete Aug. 4, 1951 
10 23:22 1/5 Gus Gatto, Columbus, Ohio .........seeeeceee ‘iverab ais ereteraie Aug. 5, 1958 
15 48:40 2/5 Jackie W. Simes, Jr., Washington, D. C. ...... Blavaiore ene ores ieiely Oct. 11, 1936 
20 45:22 SEEN A Es UITANDy RING Y c0ne a) cieicisicie'e'.0/¢)n d\e,cleleia‘e oe lols «ipiarsiate July 4, 1921 
25 1:02:14 Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N. Y. .....-.ceeeeseeceees Sept. 6, 1937 
50 2:02:00 Ego Adams, Buttalo; N: Y. «0 .6----cccevseess tenn eee steeee July $4, 1935 
100. 4:33:25 1/5 Louis Maltese, Union City, N. J., to South Philadelphia, Pa. June 6, 1926 
125. 6:20:204/5 Don Sheldon, Old Westbury, N. Y. ........ccecvcecececcces Oct. 69, 1947 
200 9:56:49 Everett Cassagneres, Pittsburgh, Pa. .......+++++ss+ee0 Oct. 4, 1953 


Information Please Alman 


BILLIARDS 


PPARENTLY nobody knows where bil- 
A liards originated. Some trace the game 
back to ancient Greece or early Egyptian 
days; others insist it originated in France 
or England in medieval times. Shakespeare 
must have believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
cause in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
Cleopatra saying: ‘‘Let’s to billiards; come, 
Charmian.” There is an illustration of 
Louis XIV of France playing billiards in 
1694 and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
set the “cue ball’ in motion, from which 
it is evident that the pointed cue was a 
later development. 

Certainly the game was popular in Eng- 
land and on the Continent in the 17th 


and 18th centuries and early settlers in 
North America are supposed to have in- 


troduced the game here. How to apply ; 


“english” to a billiard ball was discovered 
by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820. A 
Frenchman named Mingaud is credited 
with having invented the “draw” shot at 
about the same time and also to have de- 
vised leather tips for wooden cues. Cham- 
pionship competition, amateur and pro- 
fessional, is a modern development in 
billiards. The first formal professional 
tournament held in the United States took 
place in New York in 1863 with eight 
players competing. The first three-cushion 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 1878. 


Billiards Statistics 


Source: Press Service Bureau, The Billiard Congress of America, 


World Three-cushion Champions 


1920 John Layton 1935 Welker Cochran 
1921 Augie Kieckhefer 1936 Willie Hoppe 
1921-23 John Layton 1937 Welker Cochran 
1923 ‘Tiff Denton 1938 Welker Cochran 
1924 R. L. Cannafax 1939 Joe Chamaco 
1925 R. L. Cannafax 1940-44 Willie Hoppe 


1926-27 Otto Reiselt 1944 Welker Cochran 


1927 Augie Kieckhefer 1945-46 Welker Cochran 
1928 Otto Reiselt 1947 Willie Hoppe 
1928-29 John Layton 1948 Willie Hoppe 
1930 John Layton 1949 Willie Hoppe 
1931 Arthur Thurnblad 1950 Willie Hoppe 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 1951 Willie Hoppe 
1933 Welker Cochran 1952 Willie Hoppe 
1934 John Layton 1953 Ray Kilgore 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 


1878 Leon Magnus 1912 John Horgan 

1899 W.-H. Catton 1913-14 Alfredo DeOro 

1900 Eugene Carter 1915 George Moore 

1900 Lloyd Jevne 1915 William H. Huey 

1907 Harry P. Cline 1916 Alfredo DeOro 

1908 John Daly 1916 Charles Ellis 

1908 Thomas Hueston 1916 Charles McCourt 

1908-09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Hugh Heal 

1910 Fred Eames 1916 George Moore 

1910 Alfredo DeOro 1917 Charles McCourt 

1910 John Daly 1917 R. L. Cannafax 

1910 Thomas Hueston 1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 

1911 John Daly 1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 

1911 Alfredo DeOro 1919 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 Joe Carney 1919 R. L. Cannafax 
High Runs 

Year Holder Event Points 

1915 Charles Morin...... Tournament (Pro)......... 18 

1919 Tiff Denton........ Tournament (World)....... 17 

1926 John Layton....... Interstate League.......... 18 

1927 Willie Hoppe....... American League.......... 20 

1928 Willie Hoppe....... Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson 25 

1930 Gus Copulos....... Tournament (World)....... 17 

1936 Willie Hoppe....... Match playituninduy.tecot oe: 15 

1939 Joe Chamaco....... National League*.......... 18 

1940 Tiff Denton........ Tournamenthe ..% ce weteus 17 

1945 Willie Hoppe....... Match playt..... , ae .20 


* No safeties. + Safeties. 


t No safeties; optional cue 
ball first shot of inning. 


High Averages—Best Game 


Year Holder Points Event 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 50in 16innings Interstate League 
1925 Otto Reiselt.....100in 57 innings Interstate League 


1925 Otto Reiselt..... 150 in 104 innings Interstate League 
1930 John Layton.... 50in 23 innings Tournament 
1939 Joe Chamaco.... 50in 23innings National League* 
1940 Jay N. Bozeman. 50in 23 innings Tournamentt 
1945 Willie Hoppe.... 50in 20innings Tournamentt 
1945 Welker Cochran. 60in 20 innings Match 
1947 Willie Hoppe.... 60in 2linnings Matcht 

* No safeties. + Safeties.  t No safeties; optional cue 


ball first shot of inning. 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1910—Pierre Maupome 
1911—Charles Morin 
1919—Arihur Newman 
1920—W. B. Huey 
1921—Earl Lookabaugh 
1922—Frank Flemming 
1923—Robert M. Lord 
1924—Frank Flemming | 
* World champion. 


1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 
1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 
1929—Charles Jordan 
1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 
1930—Max Shimon 
1930—R. B. Harper 


+ Events limited to athletic clubs. 


1931—Frank Flemming 
1931-35—Edward Lee 
1936—Edward Lee* 
1937—A. Primeau 
1938—Gene Deardorff 
1939—Gene Deardorff 


1946—Edward Leet 
1946—Robert M. Lordt 
1947—Robert M. Lordt 
1948—Robert M. Lordt 
1948—C. T. Vandenovert 
1948-49—Edward Leet 


1945-46— 1949-50—Edward Leet 
C. T. Vandenovert 1951-53—Edward Leet 
t Match. 


Willie Hoppe, who retired at the age of 
65 in 1952, won the record number of 51 
world billiard titles in a career that started 
when he was in his teens. Hoppe’s first 
major victory came when he defeated 


Maurice Vignaux of France for the world 
18.2 championship in January, 1906. The 
year he retired Hoppe captured the three- 
cushion crown for the sixth time in suc- 
cession. 


ards z 


= ier. 
4 re. 


World Pocket Billiard Champions 


1878-80 Cyrille Dion 1901 Frank Sherman 1912 R.J. Ralph 1937 
1881 Gottlieb Wahlstrom 1901 = Alfredo DeOro 1913 Alfredo DeOro 1938 
1882-83 Albert Frey 1902 = William Clearwater 1913-15 Bennie Allen 1939 
1884 J. L. Malone 1902 Grant Eby 1916 John Layton 1940 
1886-87 Alfred Frey 1903 Alfredo DeOro 1916-18 Frank Taberski 1941 
1887 J. L. Malone (f) 1904 = Alfredo DeOro 1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 194] 
1887-88 Alfredo DeOro 1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 1925 Frank Taberski 1942 
1888 ‘Frank Powers 1905 Alfredo DeOro 1926 _- Ralph Greenleaf 1942 
1889 = Albert Frey 1905 Thomas Hueston (f) 1926 Erwin Rudolph 1943 
1889 Alfredo DeOro 1906 Thomas Hueston 1926 Thomas Hueston 1944 
1890 4H. Manning 1906 John Horgan 1927 Frank Taberski 1945 
1891 Frank Powers (f) 1906 Jerome Keogh 1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 
1892-94 Alfredo DeOro 1907 Thomas Hueston 1928 Frank Taberski 1946 
1895 = William Clearwater 1908 Thomas Hueston 1929‘ Ralph Greenleaf 1947 
1895 Alfredo DeOro 1908 Frank Sherman 1929 Frank Taberski 1948 
1896 Frank Stewart (f) 1908 Alfredo DeOro 1930 Erwin Rudolph 1949 
1897. Grant Eby 1909 Charles Weston 1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 1950 
1897. Jerome Keogh 1909 John Kling 1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 1951 
1898 William Clearwater 1910 Thomas Hueston 1935 Andrew Ponzi 1952 
1898 Jerome Keogh 1910 Jerome Keogh 1936 James Caras 1953 
1899-1900 Alfredo DeOro 1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 

(f) Forfeit. (1) League play. (t) Tourney. (m) Match. 

POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
(14.1 Championship Game) 
Event Holder Year Event 

Tournament—high run...... 126 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 Tournament—best game in 
Tournament—high run...... 125 Bennie Allen 1935 innings....... feet eeeaes 2 
Tournament—high run...... 125 George Kelly 1935 ee ae - 
Tournament—high run Ltt Be 125 Willie Mosconi 1945 Tournament (world)—best 
Tourney (world)—high run.. 121 Willie Mosconi 1952 game in innings.......... 2 
Exhibition—high run........ 322 Willie Mosconi 1953 Match—high run for single 
Tournament—high single BAM... ... 2s eee Jeveeee 127 

game average............ 63 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 Speeigheh run for single 127 
Tournament—high grand Match—high run in continu- 

RURTADOS coc eae dp o< canis 18.75 Willie Mosconi 1951 DUS Play. etec i eee 153 


* 414 by 9 table. + Tied by Willie Mosconi in 1946. 


t Tied by Mosconi in 1953. 


Record of Fastest Mile Runs 


and lowered the record to 3:58. Landy set 
his mark at Turku, Finland, on June 21. 


The 4-minute mile became a reality in 
1954, with Roger Bannister, an English 
interne, gaining the distinction of being 
the first to reach one of man’s hitherto 
unattainable goals. The 25-year-old Ban- 
nister, running under exceedingly unfavor- 
able conditions, covered the distance in 3 
minutes 59.4 seconds at Oxford, England, 
on May 6. His mile smashed the world 
record of Gunder Hagg of Sweden, who 
was timed in 4:01.4 at Malmo, Sweden, on 
July 17, 1945. 


Shortly after Bannister’s electrifying per- 
formance, John Landy of Australia, who 
had turned in a number of races close to 
the 4-minute mark, finally broke through 


Oe ee ee ene a 


e iba | 867 
SS eee 


Ralph Greenleaf 
James Caras 
James Caras 
Andrew Ponzi (I) 
Willie Mosconi (I) 
Erwin Rudolph (t) 
Irving Crane (m) 
Willie Mosconi (t) 
Andrew Ponzi (m) 
Willie Mosconi (m) 
Willie Mosconi 4 
Willie Mosconi 
Irving Crane (t) 
Willie’ Mosconi (m) 
Willie Mosconi (m) 
Jimmy Caras (t) 
Willie Mosconi (t) 
Willie Mosconi (t) 
Willie Mosconi (t) 
Willie Mosconi (t) 


Holder Year 


Raiph Greenleaf 1929} 


Irving Crane 1949 
Willie Mosconi 1952f 
Willie Mosconi 1945 
James Caras 1946 
Andrew Ponzi 1934 


Landy and Bannister matched strides in 


sa 


the mile in the British Empire Games at 
Vancouver, B. C., on Aug. 7, 1954. Bannister 
won in 3:58.8 and Landy was second in 
3:59.6. 


The other finishers in the Vancouver 
mile: 3, Rich Ferguson, Canada, 4:04.6; 
4, Vic Milligan, Northern Ireland, 4:05; 5, 
Murray Halberg, New Zealand, 4:07.2; 6, 
Ian Boyd, England, 4:07.2; 7, Bill Baillie, 
New Zealand, 4:11. 


The record of the world’s fastest miles: 


Runner and country Site Date Time 
John Landy, Australia ........ Turku, Sinland: .,... Anime June 21, 195470 eee 3:58.0 
Roger Bannister, England ..... WaliCOUVers Ba Cece datcncdleis a si AUC. Te 19bere see 3:58.8 
Roger Bannister, England ..... OXTOrA EN CLAN ar seer reee lee May > 6,- 1954... ae 3:59.4 
John Landy, Australia ........ Vancouver, Bs Csie a2 a - je sais Auge. -~ 752195422 seer *3:59.6 
Wes Santee, United States ....Compton, Calif............. June) 4; 1954.45. ee 4:00.6 
Wes Santee, United States ....Los Angeles, Calif........... gune) 11, 1954.53 aes 4:00.7 
Wes Santee, United States ....Kansas City, Mo............ May 29, 1954........: 4:01.3 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden ........ MQM; SWEAT .7. 1252 sels wie ss Jal ys 7 A194 aces 4:01.4 
Arne Andersson, Sweden ...... Maimo, Sweden ...-3+...... JULY S18; 194-25 oe as 4:01.6 
John Landy, Australia ........ Tpke Aee tT AYA teers ne vaye sade «2.0 May-'3i 1954 aaa Ss 016 
John Landy, Australia ........ Stockholm, Sweden......... June 8) 19542", nents 4:01.6 


* Finished second, 


“ 


i 


Information Please Almanac 


UNNING, jumping, hurdling and throw- 
ing weights—track and field sports, in 


other words—are as natural to boys and 


young men as eating, drinking and breath- 
ing. Unorganized competition in this form 
of sport goes back beyond the Cave Man 
era. Organized competition begins with the 
first recorded Olympic Games in Greece, 
776 B. C., when Coroebus of Elis won the 
only event on the program, a race of ap- 
proximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, 
with an ever-widening program of events, 
continued until “the glory that was 
Greece” had faded and ‘the grandeur that 
was Rome” was tarnished, and finally were 
abolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius 
I of Rome in A. pD. 394. The Tailteann Games 
of Ireland are supposed to have antedated 
the first Olympic Games by some centuries, 
but we have no records of the specific 
events and winners thereof. 

Professional contests of speed and 
strength were popular at all times and in 
many lands, but the widespread competi- 
tion of amateur athletes in track and field 


TRACK AND FIELD 


sports is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. The first organized amateur athletic’ 
meet of record was sponsored by the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, England, 
in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge track and 
field rivalry began in 1864 and the English 
amateur championships~were established 
in 1866. In the United States such organi- 
zations as the New York Athletic Club and 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco con- 
ducted track and field meets in the 1870’s, 
and a few colleges joined to sponsor a 
meet in 1874. The success of the college 
meet led to the formation of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America and the holding of an annual 
set of championship games beginning in 
1876. 

Many athletic clubs joined the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, formed in 1879, but dissension 
broke up this organization and the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, has 
been the ruling body in American amateur 
athletics since that time. 


Track and Field Statistics 


Source: Official A.A.U. Track and Field Rules and Records Book. a Gee ee by courtesy of the publishers, the Ama- 


teur Athletic Union of the United States, 


233 Broadway, New York, N. 


MEN’S WORLD RECORDS 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, Aug. 21, 1954 


RUNNING 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
noo Gaia eee ter | Wee En Patton ya: eee United States >) Fresno;, Califacce. see May 15, 1948 

Hector Hogan.......... Australia........ Sydiiey sv kan occa Mar. 13, 1954 
BAUS neitstetatsrarate sieseie 7A 2 SIs aes ee Melvin E. Patton.......United States....Los Angeles........... May 7, 1949 
BAO enlace ayess.0.@ AG sS...............+.Herbert McKenley...... Jamaica, B.W.|.. . Berkeley, Calif......... June 5, 1948 
BUY Cle crpritvetc tye oiacs,cle « UT TeAG. Or Satrincrenies fe Malvin Whitfield........ United States. ... Turku, Finland........ July 17, 1953 
UBM GR ences aie ces as SMOG Seah eas cea John Pandy er yas cs seum Australia .o.<s occ Turku, Finland........ June 21, 1954 
ARN otite sarcsibiecnsiets a's 's BU AO4 Siee viii ee Gaston Reiff........... Belgium. ses. Pat iS. nc hacen cee Aug. 26, 1952 
lie. te ee moe ake GheaT ste cea England@escr os London;.3-Sasceackeeee July 10, 1954 

Chris Chataway........ Englands eee. London. eens eee July 10, 1954 
MUTE mee csc e<cbre ces AAS 00 2.Seheee ee, Emil Zatopek.......... Czechosiovakia...Brussels.............. June 1, 1954 
OMe eictite wieretsie cose ASIN LZ Sh ate et Emil Zatopek: ...... 0. 20 Czechoslovakia. ..Boleslav, Czech........ Sept. 29, 1951 
ROU eects cand Aare ls 0 Ih 16)m. 26.4 sie, (Emil’Zatopek. 2. ... 22: Czechoslovakia...Boleslav, Czech........ Oct. 26, 1952 
Hatters niavek, vibes wide 12 mi. 810 yd ..Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia...Boleslav, Czech........ Sept. 29, 1951 

WALKING 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
AST SMR asaafoTs oicres0°3 MAb itn4 SiSiatcapetceineiccs Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Malmotns: chee eee Sept. 1, 1945 
DDE UE Tele ce varsserets'a SLICE, arn. caewtel Roland Hardy.......... GtaBnitainass. oe. London.’ 243 See ae May 31, 1952 
7 mi. Reta iatevevieiste 50.04 ARNIS 15:2 Stet ile cc oe Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Kumla, Sweden........ Sept. 9, 1945 
COUT A eee § ae ahel0/m45:8.S:6....0). Dolezal’: seeee Semen Czechoslovakia...Boleslav, Czech........ April 30, 1954 
20 mi Bee eri Son sare’: DaNersOsli:9 4 Setaceen) aD OleZal aes eee Czechoslovakia...Boleslav, Czech........ May 14, 1954 
SUG Tigh Shoes aneetans Ah. Zl ims VMesiia ae, Je CUNSeeR acetic cee Sweden:.:...... Fristad, Sweden. ...... Aug. 8, 1953 
BelThaceies eras eas iss Sims LOZ yds. bz John Mikaelsson....... Sweden>........ Stockholms ssc caceens Sept. 1, 1945 
a eetee err soot: ss Lyme LOO Mydoa heat Dolezaly. cee eee eee Czechoslovakia...Prague............... Oct. 12, 1952 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 


Holder Home country Where made 
Jesse Owens........... United States... .Chicago............... 
i : Harold Davis.:......... United States... . Compton, Calif......... 
100 meters. ......... NO Shee eres » Lloyd LaBeach......... Panama......... Fresno, Calif........... 
E NeAENON tort... ce. United States. ... Evanston, {ll........... 
E. McD. Bailey. ........ Gt. Brit. & No. Ire. Belgrade............ 
CUOME Sn eec reese. LOS Ste ees Melvin E. Patton....... United States....Los Angeles........... 
SOM aie ress <ic's ROUSSE Siertisten ce che George Rhoden......... Jamaica, B.W.1.. .Eskilstuna, Sweden. ... 
aS ee AE See ae Rudolph Harbig........ Germany........ Milan. oe once ee 
i ar Pew OM Sse ae Audun Boyen.......... Norway......... Oslo.3 222 ok ae 
ESO ae oi sacs an x SRA LB See cman cas SODILRSOV Sc ook ek Australia........ TUrky ..22svockt eee 
20 0 rr RIVNG PES ce ete 3 oer Gaston Reiff........... Belgium canara: Brussels 272 2qujasee 
Ch Oe PE Ve Oe eeu gralree ASCO ROT. Co... os. Belgium......... Gavle, Sweden......... 
(00.5 | Se RSMO dee Se ce Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia...Paris.........3....... 
ROMOOO Wes +2: conc. 5s 28a: 542 Soo Emil.Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia...Brussels.............. 
POOO tees ot see ee AM Ws 948.6 Sok. a. ote Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia...Boleslav.............. 
POU INS ss etc ces LAY LSS BAS eee Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia...Boleslav.............. 
DOO ise 28 oe sca e ss Pits om. DES S.2.2 Emil Zatopele. >. .....%: Czechoslovakia...Boleslav.............. 
SACU, We ea 1h. 35 m. 23.8 s..... Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia...Boleslav............. : 
USS GES cee 20,052 meters 40 cm...Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia... Boleslav............. ‘ 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 


Date 


June 20, 1936. 
June 6, 1941° 
May 15, 1948 
July 9, 1948 
Aug. 25, 1951 ° 
May 7, 1949 
Aug. 22, 1950 
July 15, 1939 
Sept. 17, 1953 
June 21, 1954 


Sept. 29, 1948 G 
Aug. 12, 1949 BS 
May 30,1954 
June 1, 1954 x 
Sept. 29, 1951 4 


Sept. 29, 1951 
Oct. 26, 1952 
Oct. 26, 1952 
Sept. 29, 1951 


a 


Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date y 
tht US KS LEU. DL ae zs Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Malmos 2.5 Straten Sept. 1, 1945 
OI) a Se ee PMI ZO8.Ss ater cee Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Kula: <shs 0 seers July 31, 1945 
POE QUOORT. occ vices BPO. Sacto sae Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Kuma. 06... aan irae Sept. 9, 1945 
ONC) | Phi Sim. 598 -$.525.- J-Dolezat ator 2 vee Czechoslovakia...Bolesiav.............. April 30, 1954 
PUOOOIRI.<..<.2- ss PD. 30 M264 Sine 2 32 DOleral. ea ea Czechoslovakia...Boleslav.............. Nov. 1, 1953 
CA ALL US 2 he 2m? 38:6 S<~, - 23. Dolezal.2) 2. oe... 2. Czechoslovakia... Prague............... Oct. 12, 1952 
SO;080 Wie. 2: as: 4.8. BR. 29m: 58's. 2 J. Ljunggren........... Sweden. «:...... Fristad, Sweden....... Aug. 8, 1953 
ERROR eects oe ois ss AS BI2M ise soos < John Mikaelsson....... Sweden......... Stockholmjpn2e taeeee Sept. 1, 1945 
OTe eo a Siahe s > 5. BOR Mass ee ees Se DOlarAlS Pee ate Czechoslovakia...Prague............... Oct. 12, 1952 

HURDLES (10 hurdles) 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
LOD) Oa LE RS i R. A. Aitlesey.......... United States. ... Fresno, Calif........... May 13, 1950 
72" 0 hee eee (LEE SIE AI Iam I Harrison Dillard........ United States... .Salt Lake City, Utah....June 21, 1947 
AES le esa scie: +, 312s EGS ere cetera Charles Moore, Jr....... United States: London, .. 2. seaaeren Aug. 9, 1952 
110 m 13.6 s Harrison Dillard........ United States....Lawrence, Kansas...... Apr. 17, 1948 

Os Be 1 OE eh ee aia ee R. A. Attlesey..........United States. ...College Park, Md.......June 24, 1950 

200 m 223s Fred Wolcott........... United States. ...Princeton, N.J......... June 8, 1940 

“oes = aihe  aaila ww Ses seeeessss**"\ Harrison Dillard........United States....Salt Lake City, Utah... .June 21, 1947 

ROU Mese cs ahecs SOURS S oc leientowe ae SSL yeVig esse: cron UsosoRsws.. 357 BH MADOSLt, sa asemcyane Sept. 20, 1953 
RELAY RACES 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 

440 yd. (4x 110)..... AO DiSaatens Wodes 9 ve Univ. of So. California.. .United States. ... Fresno, Calif........... May 14, 1938 
(L. LaFond, W. C. Andersson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) 

880 yd. (4 x 220)..... UM ae AcSek oreaisieisisis ¢ Univ. of So. California...United States....Los Angeles........... May 20, 1949 
(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 

1 mi. (4 x 440)....... Si 8.0) Sivec carnie sac National Team......... United Statesi:.. London sess). assmeneie Aug. 9, 1952 
(E. Cole, J. W. Mashburn, R. Pearman, M. Whitfield) 

2 mi. (4 x 880)....... DUMi22Ssseek os = National Team......... United States....London......csse..-+5 Aug. 4, 1952 
(W. Ashenfelter, R. Pearman, J. Barnes, M. Whitfield) 

4 mi. (4x 1 mile)..... MGA ATS Ty acctere ata:s1e National Team......... Gt. Brit. & No. lve..London............. Aug. 1, 1953 
(C. Chataway, G. Nankeville, D. Seaman, R. Bannister) 

RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
400 m. (4x 100)...... 3956S. deleyiitardie.e!erattlos U. S. A. National Team... United States....Berlin.............. ..Aug. 9, 1936 
(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) 
800 m. (4 x 200)...... TAS ZAIS a ivisieie se nige> Univ. of So. California...United States....Los Angeles........... May 20, 1949 
(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 
MBM CEXAU0)2. 0.3 M139 Sewn scar coe National Team......... Jamaica, B.W.I.. .Helsinki.............- July 27, 1952 
: (A. Wint, L. Laing, H. McKenley, G. Rhoden) 
3-200 m: (4 x 800)....7.m. 28s...........- dares. Ba er ea Czechoslovakia...Boleslav............-- July 29,1953 
; (D. Cikel, A. Strzinck, L. Leika, S. Jungwirth) 
6,000 m. (4x 1500)...15 m. 27.2 s..........Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... ondotisc: sere eines Sept. 23, 1953 


(R. H. Dunkley, D. C. Law, Gordon Pirie, Bill Nankeville) 


“Information Please Al 


FIELD EVENTS 


Event Record : Holder Home country Where made Date 
High jump........... 6 ft. 11% in. (2.12 m.)... .Walter Davis....... United States. ...Dayton, Ohio..........June 27, 1953 
Running broad jump. .26 ft. 8% in. (8.13 m.).,..Jesse Owens....... United States.... focceMaye gaz en 
Rng. hop, step, jump. .53 ft. 2% in. (16 m.23cm.).L. Scherbakov..... USS.Ro os gece 3 : July 19, 1953 
m Pole vault... ote.... 15 ft. 7% in. (4.77 m.)....C. Warmerdam..... United States... .Modesto, Calif. bade vencteveers May 23, 1942 
' 16-Ib. shot-put....... 59 ft. 2% in. (18.04 m.)... Parry O’Brien......United States. ...Compton, Calif Mn Sao June 5,1953 
j Discus throw......... 194 ft. 6 in. (59.28 m.)....Fortune Gordien... .United States... . Pasadena, Calif ap teers Aug. 22, 1953 
) Javelin throw........ 263 ft. 10 in. (80.41 m.)...Franklin Held...... United States... .Pasadena, Calif........ Aug. 8, 1953 F 
; 16-Ib. hammer throw. .204 ft. 7 in. (62.36 m.)....Sverre Strandli..... Norway......... OSNG sas teed sete sco Sept. 5, 1953 
' DECATHLON 
‘ Points Holder Home country Where made ~ Date 
PEORIA Tics + oo. ccicle cs coececaceas Robert Mathias......... United States... .Helsinki............ July 25-26, 1952 
\ WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 
2 RUNNING 
| Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
LO ORY Osthrsieters sin \er= 0 6% OY We Seto caeeee Marjorie Jackson....... Australia. ....... Sydney ew icic ade sneer Mar. 8, 1952 
BLOG eric =,- 31 aa ee PRD Social ciples wiggeis's ascis F. E. Blankers-Koen. ...Netherlands. .... Brescia; (talyz co os- sar June 29, 1950 
BSOWGsc es. odes’ <= PASE G Suse seciscieae A; Kazi, cc crustadpicien 2 Hungary ES Pete Nd Budapest.....o. 2ueces se May 29, 1954 
BOW eee ays cisec see Pedi Seca one tes celaconte Stella Walasiewicz..... . Poland.4.2-260- Lemberg, Pol.......... Sept. 24, 1933 
QUI isreraienstsicvars\cra's «> LY be er eee Marjorie Jackson....... Australia. ....... Gifu, Japan.o.s.s. dese Oct. 4, 1953 
AU) 3 Ge RESO 7251 NS hoe ae EI Marjorie Jackson....... Australia. ....... Holsinkl. + .cseeeeer July 25, 1952 
BUOMeenisases - scl. ZAM el <O: Searle selec e's « N. Otkalenko.......... USSR. eee. Mosc0W. v'..023.2decesecm Aug. 27, 1953 
RELAY RACES 
440 yd. (4x 110)..... AG: SiSceieisinsie sisfe 08 National Team........ - Australia. ....... LondOn:o..<- <6 ew onceee Aug. 4, 1952 
(S. S. de Ja Hunty, V. Johnson, W. Cripps, M. Jackson) 
400 m. (4x 100)...... BGI S.. <iaiararuisiatars » sick National Team......... USS. Rae ce Budapest. 2% shakes dor Sept. 20, 1953 
(V. Kalashnikova, Z. Sofronova, N. Dvalijvili-Hnikina, 1. Turova) 
880 yd. (4 x 220)..... TAME SOO Sismadkane ack Great Britain and Northern Ireland. ...... London 4. se08.te.ncteae Sept. 30, 1953 
(A. Pashley, J. Newboult, S. Hampton, A. Johnson) 
800 m.(4 200)...... A SOA Set nore ts orcie« National Team......... USSR eo, ok Bucharests:.>..<-eeoeee Sept. 9, 1953 
(F. Calajnicova, V. Kazenteva, Z. Sofronova, N. Dvalijvili-Hnikina) 
2,400)m::(3'x 800)... .6 m. 33.2 s........... National Team......... USS Race oe ieee Budapest... 2204... Jens Sept. 19, 1953 
(N. Chernoshchok, D. Barahovich, N. Otkalenko-Pletneva) 
1% mi. (3 x 880)..... BimA'Sisencecucee Great Britain and Northern Ireland. ...... London... o2voscescee Aug. 3, 1953 
(N. Smalley, D. Leather, M. Slemon) 
HURDLES 
' S. S. de la Hunty....... Australiaj.cs.... Helsinki..............July 24, 1952 
BP Mesa yn ass» seseesTO9S. cas cssees of Golubnichaja........ USS. Rens! tones KGW sisc's siete ojc'enie ec wise etl ameest acai 
FIELD EVENTS 
Rng. high jump... .5 ft. 734 in. (1.73 m.).....A. Chudin........... USS: S:Receeeeeaes KieV. 225.0 cies See May 22, 1954 
Broad jump........ 20 ft. 7% in. (6.28 m.). ...Yvette Williams... ... New Zealand..... Sydney): s.ccwceeemosk oe Feb. 20, 1954 
NORD tyre sy ciews 53 ft. 1% in. (16 m.20cm.).Galina Zybina........ UES.S Riveoerctecies Malm0..2..0s,.seemeesen Sept. 20, 1952 
Discus throw...... .187 ft. 1% in.(57 m.4cm.).Nina Dumbadze...... USSIS Rass. cae Tbilisi, U.S.S.R.........Oct. 18, 1952 
Javelin throw. ..... 182: ft-1(55.48. Mm): sos «ces N. Konjaeva......... USS: Rees Ki GW: :< ssscietsts area ersten SAE Aug. 6, 1954 
PENTATHLON 
BCI ADINLS eetelettolg Ripiaicrsis <1 ain'e alc iv's's aiaibicns Gisela Mauermayer..... Germany........ Stuttgart#.e0 sce July 16-17, 1938 
INDOOR MILE WINNERS, 1954 BOSTON MARATHON, 1954 
Source: Stan Saplin, New York Journal-American. (Fifty-eighth running) 
Boston K. of C.—Josy Barthel, L bo 4:10.3 i ini 
Philadelphia Tataios Lone hopers gee Leading Finishers h 
(GERUY, cn sie) Re eae 4:11.6 oth | 
Washington Star—Len Truex............... 4:13.4 1. Veikko Karvonen, Finland............. 2:20:39 
Boston A. A. (Hunter)—Josy Barthel........ 4:07.7 2. James H. Peters, England.............. 2:22:40 
Milirose (Wanamaker)—Josy Barthel....... 4:07.5 3. Erki Puolakka, Finland....... Se eeeee 
Metropolitan College—Terry Foley, Fordham 4:18.9 4. Kurao Hiroshima, Japan. 
New York A.C. (Baxter)—Josy Barthel. ..... 4:08.5 5. Katsuo Nishida, Japan... 
National Interscholastic—Jerry Salvatore, 6. Delfo Cabrera, Argentina. 
IRS Wo Tae EN 4:28.6 7. John. Js Kelley, Boston}... 2. ..ueeeee 228: 
National A.A.U.—Josy Barthel.............. 4:11.7 8. Ezeauiel Bustamante, Argentina....... 2:33:40 
Big Seven—Wes Santee, Kansas............. 4:06.5 9. Nick ’Gostes,| Farrell, Pal); jase eee 2:35:17 
1.C. 4-A—Dick Ollen, Northeastern......... 4:20.1 10. Nobuyoshi Sadanaga, Japan. .%(.c eee 2:37:19 
Heptagonal—Lewis Olive, Arm yikes dea mene 4:20.9 if. Ted Cerpitt, New York) <5... -h eee 2:40:57 
Big Ten—John Ross, Michigan............. 4:11.2 12. Anthony Diamond, Niagara Falls, MS Y. 2:44:34 
Pioneer Club (Pegler)—Fred Wilt, New York 13. Norman Tamanaha, Hawaii. . . 2:45:45 
A. Cc. 4:15.6 14. George Norman, Toronto. : 2:49:11 
4:13.4 15. Aldo Scandurra, New York..... o ele 224957 
see 16. John A. Kelley, Arlington, Mass.. we 2250225 


The record for the 26-mile-385-yard race as 2 hours 


be eo 51 seconds, set by Keizo Yamada of eps 
nil 


1931 
1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1943 


able Tennis 


History of the Mile Run 


Athlete and country 
Webster, England 
C. B. Lawes, England 
W. M. Chinnery, England 
W. M. Chinnery, England 
Walter Slade, England 
Walter George, England 
Walter George, England 
F. E. Bacon, England 
T. P. Conneff, United States 
John Paul Jones, United States 
John Paul Jones, United States 
Norman Taber, United States 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland 
Jules Ladoumegue, France 
John Lovelock, New Zealand 
Glenn Cunningham, United States 
Sydney Wooderson, England 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden 
Arne Andersson, Sweden 
Arne Andersson, Sweden 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden 
Roger Bannister, England 
John Landy, Australia 


Where made Time 
PEMD SIANG Stic ats nee vee 4:44.3 
See NIB a aie ty ve aterm 4:39.0 
Bree arp TRIN Mite crs kia see ee 4:33.2 
Sage 2084 boats bea ais Rome ae ere ae, 2 4:31.8 
26 SONGLANG is. 2. screenees 4:24.5 
ee PTAs vets. oe eee ee 4:19.8 
Sep EN glands. o£. bus. de ere 4:18.4 
Psp EON PLAN ey ncnalaveze) =, sus ece: eee 4:17.0 
iw SUnited States 2.52. 12. 4:15.6 
+. “United States 2.0. eee 4:15.4 
s 2) United States y..-.4 sae 4:14.4 
-. United! States-35. 2 eee 4:12.6 
a JeSweden': alee, ae ee ee 4:10.4 
 OPrance’! hao ee eee 4:09.2 
.. _ United’ States (7h eee 4:07.6 
«=, United States: . 225. e255 4:06.8 
$n EN GIANG. ok ie oe eee 4:06.4 
Sane SRO ONS banc errs Ghee 4:06.2 
se, OO WEGEN. ik. ..: Jone ae eee 4:04.6 
72, WEEN: «...)o5.) donee ee 4:02.6 
3 Sweden" (2 5:2 ci - see 4:01.6 
w. /SWeden 33.22 125 42% 6) eee 4:01.4 
jay GIANG oe ohaacredekene tener 3:59.4 
eA) =o. edad eee ee 3:58.0 


TABLE TENNIS 
United States Champions 


MEN’S SINGLES 


Marcus Schussheim, New York 1932 
Coleman Clark, Chicago* 

Marcus Schussheim, New York* 1933 
James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.* 

Sidney Heitner, New York* 1934 
James McClure, Indianapolis* 1935 
Sol Schiff, New York* 1936 
A. Berenbaum, New York 

Viktor Barna, Hungaryt 

Sol Schiff, New Yorkt 

Laszlo Bellak, Hungaryt 1937 
Laszlo Bellak, Hungary 1938 
James McClure, Indianapolis 1939 
Louis Pagliaro, New York 1940 
Louis Pagliaro, New York 1941 
Louis Pagliaro, New York 1942 
William Holzrichter, Chicago 1943 
John Somael, New York 1944 
Richard Miles, New York 1945 
Richard Miles, New York 1946 
Richard Miles, New York 1947 
Richard Miles, New York 1948 
Richard Miles, New York 1949 
John Leach, England 1950 
Richard Miles, New York 1951 
Louis Pagliaro, New York 1952 
Richard Miles, New York 1953 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago* 

Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York* 

Samuel Silberman-Alan Lobell, New York* 

Sol Schiff, N. Y.-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford, N. J.* 

A. Berenbaum, N. Y.-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, N. J. 


James McClure, Itndianapolis-Robert Blattner, St. 
Louist 

James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol Schiff, 
New Yorkt 


Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechoslovakiaf 
Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis 
Laszlo Bellak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary 

Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis 
Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

Laszlo Bellak, New York- Tibor Hazi, Philadelphia 
William Holzrichter, Chicago-Laszlo Bellak, N. Y. 
John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit 
Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

Douglas Cartiand- Arnold Fetbrod, New York 
Tibor Hazi, Washington-John Somael, New York 
Martin Reisman-Sol Schiff, New York 

John Leach-Jack Carrington, England 

M. Reisman, N. Y.-W. Holzrichter, Chicago 

Richard Miles-Sol Schiff, New York 

Richard Miles-John Somael, New York 


WOMEN’S SINGLES 


Jessie Purves and Mrs. Fan Pockrose* 
Ruth Hughes Aarons and Iris Little* 
Ruth Hughes Aarons 


Ruth Hughes eee 1947 
Ruth Hughes Aarons 1948 
Emily Fuller ey 


Emily Fuller 


Sally Green 1951 
1952 
Sally Green 1984 


Sally Green 
Sally Green 


ships. +t Closed championships. 


Sally Green 

Davida Hawthorn 

Bernice Charney 

Leah Thall 

Peggy McLean 

Mrs. Leah Thali Neuberger 
Mrs. Reba K. Monness 
Mrs. Leah Thali Neuberger 
Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger 
Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger 


* Co-champions. At the time there were two national associations, each withits own champion. +t Open champion- 


SWIMMING 


HERE IS THE ancient tale of Leander 

of Abydos swimming the Hellespont 
nightly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- 
body kept the time on his trips. However, 
Lord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- 

_ der course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, 
1810, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous 
British poet was a noted swimmer and 
once, in an endurance trial at Venice, was 
in the water for 4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- 
tance swimming was the early type of com- 
petition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved 

J fame by being the first to swim the English 
-_ Channel—Dover to Calais—in August, 1875, 
? in 21 hours 45 minutes. Many other swim- 
4 _ mers, men and women, have conquered the 


Channel since that time. Gertrude Fderle, 
of New York City, was the first woman to 
accomplish the feat. Miss Ederle swam the 
Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 min- 
utes, breaking the existing record at that 
time. Since then the record has been low- 
ered by a number of men and women. 

Regular competition at short as well as 
long distances and indoor as well as out- 
door came with the development of such 
organizations as the Amateur Athletic 
Union and the building of indoor and out- 
door swimming pools. Swimming has been 
on the Olympic program since the start of 
the modern Olympic Games at Athens in 
1896. 


WORLD RECORDS 


Source: Official Amateur Athletic Union Seimming Rules and Records Book. Repiaies by courtesy of the publishers, 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and R. M. Ritter, Vice-President, 


International Amateur Swimming Federation. 


Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of August 20, 1953. 


MEN 
FREE STYLE 
Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
ICO Ts Be OG eC 240 25 Vd aire ces Richard Cleveland. ...U. S............. Columbus, Ohio...... Feb. 23, 1952 
OO ee casas sels» GL ee eee ee ee Alan Gordie 3. 24: Un Same cne des New Haven.......... June 29, 1948 
AO TR aaa Reeee QM AGS: cae 50s PAN Ts Bea eetas he J. B. Marshall........ Australia. ....... New Haven.......... Mar. 31, 1950 
7710 Be PAU POLOLSes neice VGiis scious aus J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 31, 1950 
MORNIN Fee We ss. y Bae 2039 Staccath, LOWS « aisreictovuss,s J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 24, 1951 
BAO sec chayoie AMR 28cUSisn.s « 25 VO cn wrens J Bo Marshall.: 2... Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 24, 1951 
BOOTVG. sees eis aM eRL 2 Sopra te hes 2S VO scence J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... June 30, 1950 
PEE KO MAST Sires ac 20 Yee, sca eocde B., Marsnall.....<<. Australia. ....... New Haven.......... Feb. 17, 1951 
BMPR ches tina ous UTI OUL Seatac b OO Mue.ceetos:< Ford totinness.f.9. (Ue Sica cite ee 2 oe Honolulu.2o; 2.2.22 July 7, 1951 
BONG ew crate ore « « Ome 7:5:Siae as OO YO... nse J. B. Marshall........ Australia Ce oe Seattley:... Wise. oer July 23, 1950 
APOOBIM vais: < « 18m 19' Sie sc) 50 Mm veek a ea H. Furuhashi......... JAPAN co scceceee Los Angeles......... Aug. 16, 1949 
MMA veaiey isj sie +e > 19 m. 49.4 s G5 vdis ence’ J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... July 7, 1950 
Relays 
BOO GE ie :a\s <rsseis 3m. 21.6 s PONV eins ae. cp och Yale University....... Us Suspe mec wate sia New Haven.......... Feb. 17, 1951 


(R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) 


KRentath sd 3, Yale University. . 


JUSS eecd cn Be New Haven.......... Mar. 19, 1951 


(R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) 


UO DY tlsetocrts farts. 7m. 40.5s......25 yd.. .Yale University. . 


SUC Stance Cee eee New Haven.......... Feb. 16, 1952 


(W. Moore, J. McLane, D. Sheff, F. Chamberlain) 


SUOMI Ete cre a sts « MAM 239:9 Steal) VO Yale University, . 


UL ; Sa RI ae New Haven.......... Feb. 14, 1953 


(W. Moore, J. McLane, M. Smith, D. Sheff) 


BREAST STROKE 


MR Ute WOE. Sey. tah. os « 25 yd......1...Keith E. Carter....... Ui Sugars tee Latayette, Ind........May 5, 1949 

OOM. ots sis: NE eal 2s Shenae Cons aieca seis V. Minachkin........ UISES Rey cee. Lenitigrad:s) sci: Feb. 22, 1953 

UDRV OPER sere Ml L209 Sine cee 2) VOoussassee.s John Davies......... Australias. yn Princeton, N.J....... Mar. 28, 1952 

ROOM eta sect. « AST RUS Ue ey Aa (i Eee Beer Knud Gleie.......... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Feb. 14, 1953 

AUN Greate tetas Ms GS-8 Ses ois.e OU nherecteroes: Knud Gleie.......... Denmark........ Odense@. cc nates mae Feb. 24, 1953 
BACKSTROKE 

LO0Vds to... SBE Si spews ZOO. saaecese Yoshinobu Oyakawa..U.S............. Columbus........... Apr. 1, 1953 

INTO Ae epee PR-PS:3'Ss.0 0 och 25 Ue teae ae Gi 'BOZon Sees accaees Francaise. 5.0 Troyes: neo eee Dec. 26, 1952 

REO VG ooicct sm. WimetZ9:9) Site ZOIVG: cherie Allen M. Stack....... Ue S2) Sed eee New Haven, Conn....May 5, 1949 

ZOOM Enso » <% ZAMuL Sis Se ateee ZONE TAN GNBozoniee. 5. e.eeea France. here eee Algiers: 2sfoaeeeen June 26, 1953 
BUTTERFLY 

LOOMS ees Ne AS Saeetee 33 L/3iMserase Go Tumpeke. ee case HUD Sar yo pees Budapest... scr seeent May 31, 1953 

INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
MOO MIE sok Fars DUM SO,O;Se teeta COM se nireer sree MIMS awe cbtaces4 France: eeae eee Troyess see eentiacee Apr. 24, 1953 


” 


+ 


= 9 


(Back, breast, free style, butterfly) 


400 yd.......... 3m. 57.1s......25yd..........Yale University.......U.S New Ha 

Wyd....-.....9mM.97.1s......25 yd..........Yale University.......U. SS... ven..........Feb. ; 

ch : (R. Thoman, D. O'Connor, S. Smith, K. ee iets 
400 m..........4m. 24.8s...... POM ese oe National Team....... WS SRiian Mens Moscow.............May 13, 1953 
(V. Lopatine, V. Minachkin, P. CB tate L. Balandine) : 
WOMEN 
FREE STYLE 

Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
TOR PO o.c 50d. BOR Bek vice eek k 25. Ss ceed Greta Andersen...... Denmark........ Svendborg. Feb. 24, 1949 
HOR Mss... 1m.4.6s....... 25 mi, ate W. DenOuden........ Netherlands.....Amsterdam..........Feb. 27, 1936 
200 Me. cosas sus PUN Ae Sato. « rT Ais Nae a Denmark........ Aarts someone seane Sept. 11, 1938 
2090S cece ZUM 2260'S... 55+ IYO. RCMVOROL 2: a). ccs sexe Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Apr. 23, 1939 
408m... F252. ..% PMOL Sirz cae Meck boxe motiverens.. 2. <2 8=e Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Sept. 15, 1940 
BAU NU. oe oc - §m.7.9's....... RNP ce omcs scars Ann Curtis........... Wy. Sees eta Seattle, Wash........ May 2, 1947 
Wi Ts ee TE ae Pei heeled R. Hveger.s......... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Apr. 19, 1942 
SAE ces. a s.e os 6m. 27.4s...... PON Rance ee Ronyegens. oct see Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ Feb. 11, 1940 
BOO THGes Sec 29 mae so. 250 M5 -cic. 2 V. Gyenge........... Hungary......... Budapasts2sseece June 28, 1953 
SU VO a. 8 ce wos « 1imo86)S..<..- LUN Rese Ann Curtis........... Ui Sokeesec thes San Francisco....... July 30, 1944 
1,500 m......... 20'm..57 S..2..- SUL se Ree RO HVOROT casas Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Aug. 20, 1941 
PMN cca seks BEMIS Se, oo 00 VOusnn cs 55S 5-3, Davies... 2% ..: Australia........ Sydney eee Mar. 13, 1953 

Relays 
400-yd 4M 4-9 Sess, ea ¥dis.. SRO Community Builders S. C......U. S..... Daytona Beach...... Apr. 3, 1953 
(S. Donahue, J. LaVine, J. Alderson, J. Calderini) 
ROO Moc ccise sles 4m. 244s...... BO mses Lae National Team....... Hungary......... Holsinkix 5 ceceness Aug. 1, 1952 
(I. Novak, J. Temes, E. Novak, E. Szekely) 
* Salt water. 
BREAST STROKE 
OOO rece e ates PMO Soe ks CO VO. s+ ee: Wall NUBE ses ict cap Netherlands..... Hilversum........... May 4, 1947 
DOUR essere #2 Bm. 16.9's, 752.4 25 Meda e ES SzeKely <2. 02-226 Hungary May 9, 1951 
74) 11) 5 oe 2me34s7 st. Za Ms ore esos E. NovaKi 225 oncsec8 Hungary......... Ozd, Hungary........ Dec. 30, 1950 
"4, OT RS ae 2m. 48.5s v4) as Sa ENovale-2. = wa05 <5 Hungary......... Moscow. was. 50. sacs May 5, 1951 
BACKSTROKE 
100 yd.. 1m. 4.6s. LOM acne G. Wielema.......... Netherlands..... Hilversum........... Mar. 13, 1950 
103 | Pe 1m. 10.9s...... 25 Mew eee Cor Mints ecco « Netherlands..... Rotterdam........... Sept. 22, 1939 
ROG. ci.iosie's 3 TORIC UE GCS RA Pe ae G. Wielema.......... Netherlands..... Hilversum........... Apr. 15, 1951 
740) BAB OOeIAE 2m. 35.3 s...... 25: Mi.- soe G. Wielema.......... Netherlands. .... Hilversum........... Apr. 2, 1950 
INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 

ADO Me cece aes « §m. 50.4s...... 33173 Uiveewe E“<Szekely 7. <2. 2 Hungary......... Budapest... accacwen Apr. 10, 1953 


MEDLEY RELAY 
(Back, breast, free style) 


300 yd...... pee Ms LGL S..c6e 25 iste ccsen Lafayette S.C........ U; Saitteeetinan’ Lafayette, Ind........ May 8, 1952 
(S. Donahue, C. Pence, B. Mullen) 


BOG Mises sss wie BN BO.9 Scena bos eects National Team....... Netherlands. .... Rotterdam.......... Dec. 


2, 1950 


(G. Wielema, N. Garritsen, |. Schuhmacher) 


(Back, breast, free style, butterfly) 


Us PE 5m. 10.8s...... SON. cock se National Team....... Hungary......... Budaposti 2 ne July 24, 1953 
(M. Hunyadfi, K. Killermann, E. Szekely, V. Gyenge) 


16-Year-Old First in Swim 


Marilyn Bell, a 16-year-old Toronto high 
school student, became the first person 
to swim Lake Ontario when she won the 
32-mile race sponsored by the Canadian 
National Exhibition on Sept. 9, 1954. It 
took Miss Bell 20 hours 56 minutes to ac- 
complish the crossing from Youngstown, 
N. Y., to Toronto. 

Florence Chadwick, noted distance 
swimmer from San Diego, Calif., was pulled 
out of the water after going 15 miles and 
Mrs. Winnie Roach Leuszler of St. Thomas, 
Ont., covered about 23 miles before she 
was taken from the water. 


Mexico Captures Tuna Tourney 


The Mexican team won the 1954 inter- 
national tuna tournament for the Alton B. 
Sharp Trophy. Of the 20 bluefins caught 
during the annual event off Wedgeport, 
Nova Scotia, 5 were landed by the winners. 
The haul was the largest since 1949, when 
72 were caught. Joe Gale of New York 
helped the United States finish second by 
landing. a 783-pounder. 


POINT SCORE 
Mexico:,.222¢....- 2,753% Frances scen castes 884% 
United States...... 2,109% Cubase 810 
Argentina......... 1,418% British Empire..... 724 
Venezuela......... 1,249% 


Imanac 


Information Please 


POLO , 


qos originated “somewhere east of 
Suez” but exactly where never has been 


_ determined. There is pictorial proof that it 


was played many centuries ago in Persia, 
Japan, China and Tibet, but it reached 
England by way of a border tribe in India 
known as the Manipuri. British army offi- 
cers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 
puri playing polo and learned the game 
from them. The fact that the Manipuri 
used small native horses—they had no 
others—was the reason for the early height 
limit (14 hands) on polo mounts, from 
which arose the custom of calling them 
“polo ponies,” which was abandoned in 
1919. 

In 1869 some officers of the 10th Hus- 
sars, returning from India, introduced the 
game in England and informal games were 
played with as many as eight players on 
a side. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 
the great shrine of the game, began in 
1876 with five players on a side, which 


number was cut to four in 1882. In 1884 
an outstanding English player by the name © 
of John Watson invented the backhand 
stroke and much improved the tactics of 
the game. 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted Amer- 
ican newspaper owner and editor, saw polo 
at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im- 
plements to this country, had a carload of 
cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro- 
moted a game that was played indoors at 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 39th Street, New York City, in 
1876. Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome 
Park race course and other suitable places 
soon after. One field on which it was played, 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, was 
taken over by the New York baseball team 
in the National League and that is why 
the field on which the “Giants” play ball, 
although there since have been two 
changes in site, still is called “the Polo 
Grounds.” 


Polo Statistics 


Source: United States Polo Association. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


Great Britain vs. United States 


1886 Won by Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 
at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. T. Hone; No. 2, Hon. R. Law- 
ley; No. 3, Capt. Malcolm Little; 
Back, John Watson. United States: 
No. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 
R. Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; 
Back, Thomas Hitchcock. 

Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. 
1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 
alls and F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 
Buckmaster and George A. Miller; 
Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
Buckmaster. United States: No. 1, 
R. L. Agassiz and J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr.; No. 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- 
rence Waterbury; No. 3, Foxhall P. 
Keene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury 
and R. lL. Agassiz. 


Won by United States (9-5, 8-2) at 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
Lawrence Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne 
Whitney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson and Harry Rich; No. 2, 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, P. W. Nickalls; 
Back, Lord Wodehouse and Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd. 


1902 


1909 


1911 Won by United States (41%4-3, 4144- 
3144) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury; 
No. 2, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, 
Harry Payne Whitney; Back, Dev- 
ereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 1, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 2, 
A. Noel Edwards; No. 3, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd; Back, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson. 


Won by United States (514-3, 414- 
4¥,) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury 
and Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence Water- 
bury; No. 3, Harry Payne Whitney; 
Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St. G. 
Cheape; No. 2, A. Noel Edwards and 
E. M. Freake; No. 3; Capt: RaeG. 
Ritson; Back, Capt. Vivian N. Lock- 
ett. 


Won by Great Britain (814-3, 4-2%) 
at Meadow Brook. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson; No. 2, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 38, 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Back, Capt. 
Vivian N. Lockett. United States: 
No. 1, Rene LaMontagne; No. 2, J. 
M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Devereux 


1913 


1914 


- 
| 
; 
: 


1921 


2 a = 
Milburn and Lawrence Waterbury; 
Back, Lawrence Waterbury and Dev- 
ereux Milburn. 


Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 
at Hurlingham. United States: No. 
1, Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, J. Watson 
Webb; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 
rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Maj. Vivian N. Lockett. 

Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 
at Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson and Robert E. Strawbridge 
Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood 
and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, 
Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. 
Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 
Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude 
E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, 


1924 


1927 


Roark; Back, Maj. E. G. Atkinson.. 
1930 
at Meadow Brook. United States: No, 
1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle A. S. 
Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Balding; 
No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. 3, Capt. 


C. T. I. Roark; Back, Humphrey P. 


Guinness. 


1936 
Hurlingham. United States; No. 1, 
Eric Pedley; No. 2, Michael G. 
Phipps; No. 3, Stewart B. Iglehart; 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Hesketh H. Hughes; 
No. 2, Gerald Balding; No. 3, Eric H. 
Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Humphrey P. 
Guinness. 


Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, Michael G. Phipps; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 8, Stewart B. 
Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C, Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Skene; 
No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 8, Gerald 
Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-Mar- 
tin. 


1939 


Argentina vs. United States 


Won by United States (7-6, 7-10, 
13-7) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. 
2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; and E. A. 
S. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- 
son and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- 
tina: No. 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, 
J.D. Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, 
Lewis L. Lacey. 


Won by United States (9-6, 7-8, 
12-10) at Buenos Aires. United 
States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 
Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William 
Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
Kenny; No, 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
tin Reynal; No. 3, José Reynal; Back, 
Manuel Andrada. 


1928 


1932 


Musial Sets Mark for Homers 


Stan Musial of the St, Louis Cardinals 
set a record for the majors when he hit five 
home runs against the New York Giants in 
a double-header at Busch Stadium on May 
2, 1954. The star outfielder, who also tied 
the mark of five homers for two consecu~ 
tive games, walloped three in the opener 
and two in the afterpiece. The Cardinals 
won the first game, 10-6, and the Giants 
the second, 9-7, 


1936 Won by Argentina (21-9, 8-4) at 
Meadow Brook. Argentina: No. 1, 
Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cava- 
naugh; No. 3, Andres Gazzotti; Back, 
Manuel Andrada. United States: No. 
1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, Gerald 
Balding; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. , 


Won by Argentina (14-10, 11-7) at 
Buenos Aires. Argentina: No. 1, Juan 
Cavanagh; No. 2 Roberto Cavanagh; 
No. 3, Enrique Alberdi; Back, Juan 
Carlos Alberdi. United States: No. 1, 
Delmar Carroll; No. 2, Peter Perkins; 
No. 3, George K, Oliver; Back, Lewis 
Smith. 


1950 


Adcock Sets Slugging Record 


Joe Adcock of the Milwaukee Braves set 
two major-league single-game. batting 
records and tied two when he hit four 
home runs and a double in five trips to 
the plate against the Brooklyn Dodgers at 
Ebbets Field on July 31, 1954. The first 
baseman’s 18 total bases was one over the 
previous mark and his 13 extra bases also 
bettered the former record by one. The 
four homers tied the mark first se’ by 
Bobby Lowe of the Boston Nationals in 
1894 and since equaled by several players. 
Adcock’s 5 extra-base hits also tied the 
record. 


Won by United States (10-5, 14-9) _ 


Won by United States (10-9, 8-6) at 
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Maj. Austin H. Williams and Capt. 
J. P. Dening; No. 3, Capt. C. T. I. 
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NATIONAL OPEN POLO CHAMPIONS 


Information Please Almanac 


Not held from 1905 to 1909, inclusive; 1911, 1915, 1917, 1918, and from 1942 to 1945, inclusive. 


1904—WANDERERS 


1—C. R. Snowden 
2—J. E. Cowdin 

3—J. M. Waterbury, Jr. 
Back—L. Waterbury 


1910—RANELAGH 


1—R.N Grenfell 
2—F. Grenfell 
3—Earl of Rocksavage 


~Back—F. A. Gill 


1912—COOPERSTOWN 


1—F. S. von Stade 
2—C. C Rumsey 
3—C. P. Beadleston 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1913—COOPERSTOWN 


1—F. S. von Stade 
2—C. C. Rumsey 
3—C. P. Beadleston 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1914—MEADOW BROOK 
MAGPIES 


1—N. L. Tilney 

2—J. W. Webb 

3—W. G. Loew 

Cack—H., Phipps 
1916—MEADOW BROOK 

1—H. Phipps 

2—C. C. Rumsey 


3—W. G. Loew 
Back—D. Milburn 


1919—MEADOW BROOK 
1—F. H. Prince, Jr. 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—F. S. von Stade 
Back—D. Milburn 


1920—MEADOW BROOK 


1—F. S. von Stade 

2—J. W. Webb 

3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn 


1921—GREAT NECK 


1—L. E. Stoddard 
2—R. Wanamaker, Il 
3-—!. W. Webb 


1922—ARGENTINE 
1—J. B. Miles 
2—J. D. Nelson 
3—D. B. Miles 
Back—L. L. Lacey 


1923—MEADOW BROOK 
1—R. Belmont 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn 


1924—MIDWICK 
1—E. G. Miller 
2—E. L. Pedley 
3—A. P. Perkins 
Back—C. F. Burke 


1925—ORANGE COUNTY 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—M. Stevenson 
Back—J. C. Cowdin 


1926—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pedley 

3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1927—SANDS POINT 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—J. C. Cowdin 
Back—L. E. Stoddard 


1928—MEADOW BROOK 
1—C. V. Whitney 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—J. B. Miles 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1929—HURRICANES 
1—S. Sanford 
2—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
3—J. W. Webb 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 
1—S. Sanford 
2—E. L. Pedley : 
3+Capt. C. T. |. Roark 


1931—SANTA PAULA 


1—A. Gazzotti 
2—José Reynal 
3—Juan Reynai 
Back—M. Andrada 


1932—TEMPLETON 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1933—AURORA 
1—S. H. Knox 
2—J. P. Mills 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1935—GREENTREE 
1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—G. Balding 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1936—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—G. Balding 

3—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C. V. Whitney 


19383—OLD WESTBURY 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C V. Whitney 


1939—BOSTWICK FIELD 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry 


1940—AKNUSTI 


1—G. S. Smith 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1941—GULF STREAM 


1—J. H. A. Phipps 
2—M. G. Phipps 
3—C. S. von Stade 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1946—HERRADURA 


1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Guillermo Gracida 
3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—José Gracida 


1947—OLD WESTBURY 


1—P. Silvero 
2—C. C Combs 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. Oliver 


1948—HURRICANES 
1—L. Sheerin 
2—P. Perkins 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Sanford 


1949—-HURRICANES 
1—L. Sheerin 
2—R Cavanaugh 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Sanford 


1950—BOSTWICK FIELD 
1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—George Oliver 
3—A. L. Corey, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn, Jr. 


1951—MILWAUKEE 
1—Pedro Silvero 
2—Peter Perkins 
3—George Oliver 
Back—Bob Uihlein 


1952—BEVERLY HILLS 
1—Bob Fletcher 
2—Tony Veen 
3—Bob Skene 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1953—MEADOW BROOK 


Mo. 1, Henry Lewis II; No. 2, Philip Iglehart; No. 3, Alan L. 
Corey, Jr.; Back, George H. Bostwick. 


U. S. Horse Wins English Derby 

When Never Say Die, owned by Robert 
Sterling Clark of New York and Upperville, 
Va., won the 175th Epsom Derby at Epsom 
Downs, England, the 3=year-old colt hbe- 
came the first American-owned horse to 
take the historic race since Pierre Loril- 
lard’s Iroquois scored in 1881, 


Back—E. H. Tyrrell-Martin Back—Carlton Beal 


Throwing Mark Held by Grate 

When Don Grate, an outfielder with 
Chattanooga of the Southern Association 
threw a baseball 434 feet 1 inch on Sept. 
7, 1952, he broke a record that had been 
in the books for 42 years. The previous 
mark of 426 feet 914 inches was made by 
Sheldon Lejeune in 1910. Grate increased 
his record to 443 feet 314 inches at Chat- 
tanooga in 1953. 
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MOTORBOATING 


INCE ‘the source of power—the internal 

combustion engine—is the same in the 
motorboat as it is in the automobile, the 
history of motorboat racing parallels that 
of auto racing. There was a sporting risk 
in driving the early power boats. As soon 
as they began to show a degree of depend- 
ability, there came the informal rivalries 
of the rivers and lakes. These led to the 
formal contests of speed and endurance 


over marked courses under the control of 
the American Power Boat Association. The 
races were severe tests of all parts of power 
boats and what was learned in the annual 
Gold Cup competition, which started in 
1904, caused a great improvement in the 
designing of engines and hulls. The devel- 
opment of the outboard motor opened uw! 
another branch of power boat competitioi: 
of wide popularity. 


. Motorboating Statistics 


Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine. 


GOLD CUP WINNERS 


Beginning with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only to displacement 
boats of over 25 feet in length and powered with motors of not more than 625 inches piston displacement. 

In 1946 the rules were liberalized to encourage the entry of smaller, less expensive craft. Boats now are required 
to be between 10 and 40 feet in length, with horsepower unlimited. 


Time of Best heat 

Year Sponsor Winner and owner best heat speed m.p.h. 
1904 Columbia Yacht Club............ SEANDARD 3G: (C. Rlottess, 22.52 gsakk ae sees 1:33:30 23.6 
POUAMCOMIMN DALY > Gsic: lis oie <vcccic os VINGT-ET-UN II, W. Sharpe Kilmer................. 1:27 :03 25.3 
1905 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIPS Wainwright... fawkes. Sects deem tendo. 1:52:38 15.9 
1906 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP ye MEInWTight Ses «ol cece me snceanee 1:27:01 20.6 
1907 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHP se IWIN ORS. @ 30s cise eco aw 5 ete 1:26:43 20.8 
1908 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. DIXIE eb ete Schroeder sonar. Ps acu een veck ate 0:58:13 30.9 
1909 Thousand Islands Y. C........... DIAIE IE Ese r OCI DOGeL.nca sasvodeeees. done ceee 0:58:25 32.9 
1910 Thousand Islands Y. C....... Beets DINGE JI8y aks, BAPAAM cc tiein bes mle ioeivccsscaeee 0:57:14 33.6 
Bolten brontonac Y-. Co. .s ci ssc rec. oes MEY AU ppd ce ay den tects: © 3.52.50 scoe tae aide aictdeianats 0:53:31 36.1 
1912 Thousand Islands Y. C........... PDAs Tip Ded) te TOUCS tac. Lickin deter sos oe ete 0:44:59 44.5 
1913. Thousand Islands Y. C........... ANKEEFDEEP, £2 Si Mankowskl 0. 8 3%:c..4%..< ociciooe 0:41:03 50.49 
1914 Lake George Reg Assn.......... BABY SPEED DEMON lI, Paula Blackton........... 0:42:41 48.5 
DOR ome LM tSOUNT Es BoA. zeccss0ssi- «es MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P. B.A............... 0:41:21 49.7 
1916 Miss Detroit P. B. A............. MISS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B. A........ 0:52:12 36.8 
1917 Miss Minneapolis B. A........... MISS DETROIT II, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:36:47 56.5 
TRIES TORY GY} Gg) (a Sa ep MISS DETROIT III, Detroit Yachtsmen............. 0:34 :36 52.1 
ROTO ME DOOAV Gre... . oe. oe cseceee MISS DETROIT Ill, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:32:37 56.3 
POPEPULCTIONT. ¥. Gee. cc tee eke nen ekecs MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood................. 0:25:44 70.0 
PODIMIDOUOIUN 2 Ge. cc 0 cs cards esc eens MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood................. 0:32:52 56.5 
LOZ Pee GLTOItNY i Cse9 27 vey sels end cers PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent............... 0:44:17.77 40.6 
AOZSMDEL ON: Cece oioie.s,ojs\010 s.sfesjesiee'e PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent............... 0:40:30 44.4 
Pa mDELTOR AY (Gi. itera. o/9is,c n= =inje'8 ow» BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:33 :48.61 46.4 
Pozo Comma Cx. ooo... 0. 20.25 5ce BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:37:11 48.4 
AS7omeCoumbian.Ci.cae...sccs-- 2+ GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............... 0:36:34 49.22 
T927.— Indian-Harbor ¥Y..C...502. 2.2... GREENWICH FOLLY, G.H. Townsend............... 0:35:18 50.99 
1929 Red Bank & Columbia Y. C....... IMP, R. F. Hoyt..... sees eile tee teeeeeteeneseerenes 0:35 :39.04 50.489 
1930 Red Bank & Columbia Y.C....... HORS YOHOMSV ee... Kilesrathix: .... v.42) sisto.ee oe otters ae 0:32:07 56.05 
PSST MONtaUkK Ys C2 wtelcicitec oe vee nine HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt............... 0:32 :46.47 54.92 
AISZ me MontaukeVoG, <2 cisincceecdeecees DELPHINE IV, Horace Be Dodges vss veiccnnes eats 0:30:24 59.21 
TOSS DOtKOUteY «Lacs Jeictels eicreiete cies eels’ EL LAGARTO, G. Reis.........2-.0.s.0-sees sees ees 0:29 :34.4 60.866 
1934 Lake George Club.............. EL LAGARTO, G. Reis Pi eid TAC ee 0:31 :00.4 58.06 
1935 Lake George Club.............. ERSLAGART OSG sRelS ores ot tettelotn sieilehala.0incac-a i delete 0:31:16 57.582 
1936 Lake George Club.............. IMPSHU Horace Es Dodge’ cfs arsjste.2:0.0:5 -10.-:0:1010, 0109 slate 0:38:13 47.120 
ROSTMeE Detrolo Ne Coe. cinisieicielenese ate NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mondolsonith. «i.e csiiaelasirs 0:26 :13.32 68.645 
ESSSmeDetroll Ye .Gs. 2 ees se eaesisiele sie oe ALAGI, Theo Rossi SL aetv states wla(sisio'e 12's iis els (eiaiedens 0:27 :14.38 66.080 
1939 Miss Detroit P. B. A.........-... MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, WW ascadacHeoenes BAR SME 5c ee 67.05 
1940 Indian Harbor Y. C.............. HOTSY TOTSY Wl, Sidney Allenieais. 0.305. 6 hee ace 0:36 :04.3 51.316 
1941. Red Bank Reg. Assn...........-- MY-SIN Ze GOSIMMONSHIT*S Fees. 0-50 rls eo ain oo 52.509 
POAGMEDOTCOIL pal Oseanieteteciers cca seis 10 TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo........ Mites atte ees 0:25:23.74 70.878 
TO4A7e> SouthiShore Y. C2 .2i2. 2c. «.- MISS PEPS V, Walter, Roy and Russell Dossin....... 0:31:33.6 57.02 
TORGMED ELTON Ye Cc .2 2). eee MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon................. 0:31:19.82¢ 57.452 
1949 Detroit River R.A...........-.-- MY SWEETIE; Bill’ Cantrell... 2.2.6.5. cece ee ee 0:22 :53.26 78.645 
1950 Detroit River R. A.......-.-2-00 SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres..........-.-.- 0:22:15.03 80.392 
POD SCAIOWY =O. ...0).101010 0 /n)-cicisee + = SLO-MO-SHUN V, Stanley S. Sayres.............. 0:19:37 91.7865 
MOS 2meSeAtlONY 2 Carus (sxe teleost seis ie SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres............. 0:17 :49.05 101.024 t 

: SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres.............. 0:18:53.64 95.268 


1953 Seattle Y.C......... 
+ Made by SUCH CRUST. { Made by MISS PEPSI. 


* Only contestant. 
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RECORDS FOR ONE-MILE STRAIGHTAWAY 
(Through Sept. 1, 1954) 
Source: Clarence BE. Lovejoy, Boating Editor, The New York Times, and Educational Consultant, 1475 ‘Broadway, 


New York 36, N. Y. 
Speed 


Class m.p.h. Date Place Boat and owner or driver 

limited hydroplane....... 178.497 7/52 Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley Sayres 

ye Litre... ich ea - T Aare rs . 102.278 9/26/34 New Martinsville, 
W. Va. ae ys GUESS WHO, a G. Dirt f Sr. 
in. hydroplane....... 121.703 11/11/52 Salton me alif. 

356 ths in. hydroplane. re ee 107.238 eins Seattle, Wash..... FLYING S ica, Richard Hallett 
136 cu. in. hydroplane.. . 78.388 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash.....JERKY, b Boehm 
135 cu. in. hydroplane. 10/19/53 Salton Sea, Calif. -CUMON BABY, Duane Allen 
91 cu. in. hydroplane. . eG rt Miami, Flia.. )DRAGON, Sam’ Crooks 
48 cu. in. hydroplane. 84.517 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash..... TINKERTOY, Duane Allen 
Pacific One-Design hydro. . he} 10/16/53 Salton Sea, Calif.. LITTLE BEAVER, Marion Beaver 
Cracker Box inb. runabout .. 72.165 10/19/53 Salton Sea, Calif.. HOT SNe Bob Patterson 
Jersey Speed Skiff........... 49.611 /3/52 Cambridge, Md. ..JO-CAR TOO, Dan Ardoline 
Class M out. hydroplane..... 42.303 3/21/49 Lake Alfred, Fla. . Reon Shakeshaft 
Class A out. hydroplane. . 61,069 /9/ Seattle, Wash.....GOTTA *’GO, Jack Leek 
Class B out. hydroplane. 29 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash.....S-18, Bill Tenney 
Class C out. hydroplane. : ; 879/54 Seattle, Wash.... -$- 111, Bill Tenney 
Class C ser. out. hydro....... 57. 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash..... UBBA Gh gon ‘Ligntte Samsel 
Class C racing out. runabout 63.570 yt Seattle, Wash.. “ERO eg d Wiget 
Class C ser. out. runabout... 51.613 5/21/49 San Diego Calif. -MISS SANT. A BAL ARA, Tom Newton 
Class F out. hydroplane..... 71.993 8/10/53 Seattle, Wash.. RLSING HIGH, Bud Wiget 
Class F rac. out. runabout... 63.811 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash. .. CROSSFIRE, Bud Wiget 
Class B rac. inb. runabout... 69.943 8/9/54 Seattle, Wash.....LIL BEE, Ernest Rose 
Class E. rac. inberunabout.. 80.743 '/3/52 Cambridge, Md...SLIVER Al Endres 
Class E ser. inb. runabout. . mersas 8/23/53 Bush River, .. (VAUGHN FRANCIS, Enoch Walker 
Class F ser. inb. runabout.. hee: 280 7/8/51 Bush River, ae -RED EAGLE, Edison Hedges 
Class K rac. inb. runabout... 69.438 9/8/50 Ocean City, N . J.. BEAVER III, Gene Gatter 


RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


Speed 
Class Dist. m.p.h. Date 

Unlimited............-+5- 10(m) 111.7423 8/12/51 
Gold Cup lap..... nis eerste eee 3 108.663 8/4/51 
Gold Cup heat........... 30 101.024 8/9/52 
Gold Cup race............ 9 ¢ 8/7/54 
Harmsworth lap.......... ‘ 9/2/50 
Harmsworth heat.. ere ‘. 42/50 
Harmsworth race rn '/2/5 

President’s Cup heat..... 1 3.91 9/20/53 
Natl. Sweepstakes heat... 10 87.464 8/14/49 
Sirver Cup heat........... 10(n) 107.394 9/4/50 
Steel Cup heat........... 15 67.500 5/20/50 
Harwood Trophy......... 30 64.400 9/11/49 
Edinburn Trophy 9 68.123 9/6/48 
266 cu. in. hydro.. 87.890 11/10/51 
225 cu. in. hydro.. 5 80.43 8/19/53 
48 cu. in. hydro... as 65.02 9/7/53 
91 cu. in. hydroplane..... 5 59.960 2/17/51 
135 cu. in. hydroplane.... 5 77.519 11/10/51 
Pacific One-Design hydro. 5 57.216 10/17/53 
Cracker Boxinb, runabout 5 65.217 6/27/54 
Jersey Speed Skiff........ 46.153 9/12/53 


(n) — Nautical miles. 


HARMSWORTH TROPHY WINNERS 


Year Boat and Country Speed* 
RODS ==NAPIER I, eELANCOs 2 occoc ovicicdwseceducee ee 19.53 
1904—TREFLE-A-QUATRE, England............... 26.63 
1905—NAPIER II, England..................008. 26.03 
1906—YARROW-NAPIER, England................ 15.48 
1907—DIXIE |, United States................ 31.78 
1908—DIXIE II, United States................... 31.347 
1910—DIXIE Ill, United States................. . 36.04 
1911—DIXIE IV, United States.................. 40.28 
1912—}MAPLE LEAF IV, England................ 43.18 
1913—MAPLE LEAF IV, England................. 57.45 
1920—MISS AMERICA }, United States.......... 61.51 
1921—MISS AMERICA II, United States.......... 59.75 
1926—MISS AMERICA V, United States.......... 61.118 
1928—MISS AMERICA Vil, United States........ 59.325 
1929—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 75.287 
1930—MISS AMERICA IX, United States......... 77.233 
1931—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 85.861 
1932—MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 78.489 
1933—MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 86.939 
1949—SKIP-A-LONG, United States.............. 94.285 
1950—SLO-MO-SHUN IV, United States.......... 100.680 


* In statute miles per hour. 
{ First of hydroplanes to win, predecessors being all 
displacement craft. 


Place 


Seattle, Wash.... 
Seattle, Wash..... 
Seattle, Wash.... 


Seattle, Wash... 


Detroit, Mich..-.- 


Detroit, Mich.. 


Detroit, Mich..... 


hie pa hee D. c. 
Red Bank Je 
Detroit, Miss 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
New York, N. Y.. 
Detroit, Mich.. 


Salton Sea, Calif. . 


Seattle, Wash.. 


St. Petersburg. 


Salton Sea, Calif... 
Salton Sea; Calif. 
Salton Sea, Calif..H 


Red Bank, N. J.. 


Boat and driver 


fs pie a Piet Ae Lou Fageol 
O-MO-S , Lou Fageol 

Shes PEPSI Chuck Thompson 

“SLO-MO-SHUN V, Lo 


.MISS PEPSI Chuck Thompson 
‘SUCH CRUST II, Dan Arena 

5 George Aaeate 

vb Z- Zips Sid Street 

ALTER EGO, Paul Sawyer 


. I'M IN, Richard = pets 
Devils Lake, Ore. 


-LITTLE RACKET, J. A. Colcock 

RE ee Jack WA Deman 

LITTLE J Morlan Visel 

-LITTLE Beaver. Marion Beaver 
OT ICE, Carl Maginn 

‘SLO P POKE, James Camp 


PRESIDENT’S CUP WINNERS 


(At_Washington, D.C.) 


(3 heats of 15 statute miles each) 


Year Winner and owner m.p.h. 
1926—CIGARETTE, L. G. Hamersley............... 55.20 

1927—MISS SYNDICATE, Horace E. Dodge........ 51.62 

1929-—1I MP}. Richard oF :-Hoyt:, eee ee 47.131 
1930—HOTSY-TOTSY, R. Hoyt-V. Kliesrath...... 54.93 

1931—EL LAGARTO, George Reis................. 51.148 
1932—DELPHINE IV, Mrs. R. T. Baker............ 57.162 
1933—EL LAGARTO, George Reis................. 55.555 
1934—EL LAGARTO, George Reis................. 57.216 
1935—NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson.......... 52.80 

1936—MA-JA, Jack Rutherford.................... 57.252 
1937—NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson.......... 64.516 
1938—ALAGI, Theo Rossi-.......0...-0.sessele sees 62.285 
19393—MISS CANADA III, E. A. Wilson.......... . 51.83 

1940—NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson.......... 65.790 
1946—MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon....... --. 69.632 
1947—MISS PEPS V, Dossin Bros............ Jie ORLTZ 
1948—SUCH CRUST, Jack Schafer................ 73.409 
1949—No race.* ; 
1950—MISS' PEPSI, Dossin -Bros....0.5+..e0ecasuee 83.450 
1951—MISS PEPSI, Dossin Bros.............e.e0- 78.611 
1952—MISS-PEPSI, Dossin Bros.........:2s+0e.s0 84.472 
1953—SLO-MO-SHUN V, Stanley S. Sayres........ 91.070 


* My Sweette, 


Piloted by Bill Cantrell, won the first 


heat in 11 minutes 27 4/10 seconds. The water was too 
rough for the second and third heats. 


HORSE RACING 


ys Sea DRAWINGS On stone and bone 
prove that horse racing is at least 
- 3000 years old, but Thoroughbred Racing 
is a modern development. Practically every 
thoroughbred in training today traces its 
registered ancestry back to one or more of 
three sires that arrived in England about 
1728 from the Near East and became 
known, from the names of their owners, 
as the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian 
and the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 
Club (English) was founded at Newmarket 
in 1750 or 1751 and became the custodian 
of the Stud Book as well as the court of 
last resort in deciding turf affairs. 

There was horse racing in this country 
before the Revolution, but the great lift 
to the breeding industry came with the 
importation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
of Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the Ep- 
som Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal de- 
scendants included such famous stars of 
the American turf as American Eclipse and 
Lexington. From 1800 to the time of the 
Civil War there were race courses and 
breeding establishments plentifully scat- 


tered through Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


Louisiana. In fact, thoroughbred racing 
was largely a Southern sport and that was 
one reason why the Confederacy had such 
excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A cen- 
tury ago crack horses were matched in 
four-mile races that were run in heats, 
best two out of three! 

The oldest stake event in North America 
is the Queen’s Plate, a Canadian fixture 
that was first run in the Province of Que- 
bec in 1836. The oldest stake event in the 
United States is The Travers, which was 
first run at Saratoga in 1864. The gambling 
that goes with horse racing and trickery 
by jockeys, trainers, owners and track offi- 
cials caused attacks on the sport by re- 
formers and a demand among horse racing 
enthusiasts for an honest and effective 
control of some kind, but nothing of last- 
ing value to racing came of this until the 
formation of The Jockey Club in 1894. 
The Jockey Club, composed of about fifty 
members chosen’ from the aristocracy of 
the turf, was all-powerful in racing regula- 
tion until the State Racing Commissions 
came into being as a result of mutuel bet- 
ting and the great revenues that came with 
the tax on the “daily handle.” 


Horse Racing Statistics 


Statistics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are reproduced from the American Racing Manual, by 
special permission of the copyright owners, TRIANGLE PUBLICATIONS, INC. Reproduction prohibited, 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES 


AMERICAN DERBY 


Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 
Run at old Washington Park, Chicago, through 1904; run at Hawthorne in 1916; run at Arlington Park in 1928. 


Distance 14 miles until 1928; 114 miles until 1952. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1884 Modesty.......... 1. Murphy....... 117 $10,700 
1885-2 Volante... .......°. 1. Murphy....... 123 9,570 
1886 Silver Cloud...... |. Murphy....... 121 8,160 
RSSveeGe Hs odd.27...°.". Hamilton........ 118 13,690 
1888 Emperor of Norfolk !. Murphy....... 123 14,340 
1889 Spokane......... Mer Muley e coc 121 15,400 
1890 Uncle Bob........ MasKiley-acee one. 115% 15,260 
1891 Strathmeath...... Covington....... 112 18,610 
1892 Carlsbad......... R. Williams...... 122 16,930 
1893 Boundless........ E. Garrison...... 122 49,500 
1894 Rey el S’ta A’ta... E. Van Kuren.... 122 19,750 
1898 Pink Coat........ W. Martin....... 127 9,225 
1900 Sidney Lucas..... J. Bullman...... 122 9,425 
1901 Robert Waddell.... J. Bullman...... 119 19,275 
A902 WYER es. cc ees LEIBYHE: os cinietesie 122 19,875 
1903 The Picket........ Helgesen........ 115 27,025 
1904 Highball.......... G:C, Fuller. .:. 122 26,325 
1916s) DOdgE..tc026...5-- F. Murphy...... 126 6,850 
1926 Boot to Boot...... A. Johnson...... 121 89,000 
1927 Hydromel......... L. McDermott... 116 22,750 
OZ Gie MNCOne ctdesis es etsins E. Ambrose..... 126 21,920 
1929 Windy City....... L. McDermott... 118 47,550 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1930 Reveille Boy...... W. Fronk: 2.07 118 $51,200 
19317 sates ees see cae GUENiSt eer 126 48,670 
1932) WGtistOine east cree e SCouCchoern. cn 118 48,205 
1933 Mr. Khayyam..... P2Walls. nets 121 23,410 
1934 Cavalcade........ M. Garner....... 126 23,315 
1935 Black Helen...... D. Meade....... 118 25,020 
1937 Dawn Play........ ES Bataskize a 116 25,400 
1940 Mioland.......... JO Adams? svt 123 44,900 
1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson.... 126 44,970 
1SAZPSAlSab opt oiste tec Gs Woolf.....2es a 126 60,855 
1943 Askmenow....... G. Woolf........ 115 56,150 
1944 By Jimminy....... G. Woolfieeemcs 122 61,650 
1945 Fighting Step..... Gosouthye cn. 118 68,950 
1946 Eternal Reward.... R. Campbell..... 118 83,455 
1947 Fervent.......... D. Dodson...... 118 70,950 
1948 Citation.......... ESAtcafo' saree 126 66,450 
TSA Ponderien. acces SABEOOKS teeetaete 126 66,159 
1950 Hill Prince........ ESATCalOlrcctatstee 126 60,050 
1951 Hall of Fame...... T. Atkinson..... 122 61,200 
1952 Mark-Ye-Well..... ESATCaN0).m cieeiae 120 §©103,325 
1953 Native Dancer..... FE Arcaton erent 66,500 
1954 Errard King....... S. Boulmetis,... 124 68,900 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 1 mile. 
Distance 14 miles from 1929 to 1951, inclusive. Run at Washington Park in 1943, 1944 and 1948. 


Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 1942 Shut Out........... E. Arcaro...... 126 $69,700 
Blue Larkspur...... M. Garner...... 126 $59,900 1943 Slide Rule.......... F. Zafelt. sos 9 120 53,450 
Gallant Fox......... E. Sande. 127.2). 126 = 64,750 1944 Twilight Tear....... LHaa05- ee 114 62,050 
EC SERS Settee A. Robertson... 126 73,650 1945 Poto’ Luck......... D. Dodson..... 119 ~—-67,150 
GUStOnae ae is, cess SiiCoueci: fey. 4 126 - 76,600 1946 The Dude.......... M. Duhon...... 119 76,850 
ERPANGON are curt’s ioe </> R. Jones. ...... 118 32,755 1947 But Why Not........ W. Mehrtens... 117 71,500 
Cavalcade.......... M. Garner...... 126 30,325 +1948 Papa Redbird....... R. L. Baird..... 122 66,600 
Omaha... -+++- W. D. Wright... 126 28,975 1949 Ponder.........---- S. Brooks. ..... 126 65,450 
Granville. .......... J. es 2S Sa cage a Stes 1950 Greek Song........ QO. Scurlock.... 120 58,950 
Seen te. D Miiait ak <7) gue, PO Ball of Fame oe T. Atkinson... 120 62,975 
Challedon... : . : : ; = H. Richards.... 126 35,600 1952 Mark-Ye-Well....... E. Arcaros. ..a6 112. =105,375 
Sirocco..........--. Gy Wolfe cA..3 121 37,935 1953 Native Dancer....... E. Guerin...... 126 =: 97,725 

1941 Attention........... C. Bierman..... 121. 42,450 += 1954“ Errared King........ S. Boulmetis... 120 104,475 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY 
Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 34 mile. 
American National Futurity in 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


1927 Misstep............ E. Pool.....2.. 122-<<$- 9,360. = 1943. Jezrahel 25) .2.225 0. Grohs....... 116 $48,650 
1928 Double Heart....... L. Geving...... 115 ~—.21,920 1944 Free for All......... O..Grahsicc2 + 122 48,525 
1932 Ladysman.......... Ri Jones: . oss. 117 —- 38,010 1945, Spy Song... 2.4 ee S. Brooks...... 122 58,650 
193d shal Stat. ...:....... D. Bellizzi...... 116 31,020 1946 Cosmic Bomb....... S/ Clark. 5-224 122 66,875 
1934 Toro Nancy......... R. Jones....... 112 41,725 1957s Piet St ee ee Dell Jessop..... 122 66,900 
1935 Grand Slam......... J. Bryson...... 122 45,135 1948 Mr. Busher......... FoZufelt ry. Fa: 122 ~=62,725 
1936 Case Ace........... A. Robertson... 117 36,540 1949 Wisconsin Boy...... J. Chestnut..... 122 60,075 
AGATE IGE sk ee cece oc ess A. Robertson... 122... 1950 To Market.......... A. Rivera...... 122 56,215 
see peas net helee . pee seeeees = Sere 1951s HilliGal pte eeeees S. Brooks...... 122 64,140 
ingumabob....... . Arearo.......+< 5 

1939 Andy K............ JE. Oros...... UT Baeet 1 eanientetaeriite teat oa ree oe oe en 
1940 Swain.............. J. Adams... 117 34,470 asty Road......... - Arcaro...... I , 
1941 Sun Again.......... W. Eads....... 122 34,655 1954 Royal Note......... E Arcaro. wcces 122 93,345 
1942 Occupation......... L. Balaski...... 117 51,500 * Dead heat. 


BELMONT FUTURITY 


Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 644 furlongs 


Distance 1,263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, Inclusive. Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 1924, 
inclusive; about 7/8 mile from 1925 to 1933, inclusive. Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. Run at Saratoga 
by special arrangement in 1910, 1913 and 1914. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val: 1922 Sally's Alley....... A. Johnson..... 116 $47,550 
1888 Proctor Knott...... S. Barnes...... 112 $40,900 ——«*1923._- St. James......... T. McTaggart... 130 64,810 
M39 E Chasis. es. cc cen Ci Day a gt 109 54,500 1924 Mother Goose...... L. McAtee...... 114 65,730 
1890 Potomac........... A. Hamilton.... 115 67,675 1925: ‘Pompey. ¢.....4.... tL; (Fatoncs. eae 127 58,480 
1891 His Highness....... J. McLaughlin. . 130 61,675 1926 Scapa FIOW, cates L. Fators. 4.2 ees 122 65,980 
1892 Morello........... W. Hayward. eee ik: 40,450 1927 Anita Peabody $0 Se Cc. Lang iste tat eet 124 91,790 
1893 Domino........... Fesjarales, 130 48,855 1928 High Strung....... L. McAtee...... 122 97,990 
1894 The Butterflies... . H. Griffin....... 112 48,710 «= 1929 Whichone.......... R. Workman... 125 105,730 
1895 Requital........... H. Griffin....... 115 53,190 1930 Jamestown........ L. McAtee...... 130 99,600 
1896 Ogden............ F. Turbiville.... 115 43,790 «1931 Top Flight......... R. Workman.... 127 94,780 
1897. L’Alouette......... R. Clawson..... 115 34,290 1932 Kerry Patch.cey- aes Pi. Walls: .:.24 26 122 ~—88,690 
1898 Martimas.......... H. Lewis....... 118 36,610 1933. Singing Wood...... R.Jonessinacr 122 81,700 
1899 Chacornac......... H. Spencer..... 114 30,630 1934 Chance SUR siieece W. D. Wright... 122 77,510 
1900 Ballyhoo Bey...... Ge Sloane ec 112 33,580 1935... Tintagel... > eae. 5: 'Goucch -.¢ = 122 66,450 
Ade Vankee su. .s:... W. O'Connor... 119 36,850 1936, | Pompoons. a2: 42-5. H. Richards. ... 127 55,630 
1902° Savable........... Labyneet acs 119 44,500 1937  MenoW.......2. <0: C. Kurtsinger... 119 56,800 
1903 Hamburg Belle..... G>Fuller. =. . cc. 114 36,600 1938 Porter's Mite....... B. James...... 119 57,045 
TOUSR AL liloosc oc. aoc E. Hildebrand .. 114 40,830 1939 Bimelech.......... F. A. Smith. ... 126 57,710 
1905 Ormondale........ A. Redfern..... 117 32,960 1940 Our Boots......... ES Ancato sais 119 65,800 
1906 Electioneer........ W. Shaw....... 117 36,880 1941 Some Chance...... W. 'bads.,.c..cee 122 57,900 
1907e.Colin.2... W. Miller...... 125 26,640 1942 Occupation........ G. Woolfe. o-055 126 57,890 
1908 Maskette.......... J. Notter....... 118 26,110 1943. OccupVessstene sens G. Woolf....... 126 55,635 
1909 Sweep............ J. Butwell...... 126 24,100 1944... Pavoti aie. cateren G. Woolf....... 126 53,890 
POLO INOVANYS ays: ooo. C. H. Shilling... 127 25,360 1945: “Star Pilots... ix A. Kirkland.... 126 52,940 
1913 Pennant........... C. Borel....... 119 15,060 1946 First Flight........ E. Arcaro...... 1239973;350 
DOTA S SU fOl an etsrccces bates C. Burlingame... 117 16,010 1947 Citation AuSnide 122 78.430 
1915 Thunderer......... J. Notter....... 122 16,590 1948 Bine’Pater a wom i : fs tae . 

1916 Campfire.......... J. McTaggart... 125 17,340 ah OD Raa: Fseena pede sis 
t7- Papp ss. eAlleneemees 127 15,600 1949 Guillotine.......... T. Atkinson.... 122 87,585 
1918 Dunboyne......... A. Schuttinger.. 127 23,360 1950 Battlefield......... E. Arcaro...... 122 81,715 
1919 Mano’ War........ Ploftuseen: see 127. —-26,650 1951 Tom Fool.......... T. Atkinson.... 122 86,710 
1920 Step Lightly....... F. Keogh....... 116 ~=—-. 35,870 1952 Native Dancer..... E. Guerin...... 122 82,845 
PO21ee Bunting ncwee sc F. Coltiletti..... 117 39,700 1953 Porterhouse....... W. Boland..... 122 92.875 


Run at Jerome Park prior to 1 


BELMONT STAKES 


Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 
890; run at Morris Park from 1890 to 


1905. Distance 158 miles prior to 1874; re- 


duced to 144 miles, 1874; reduced to 144 miles, 1890; changed to 1}4 miles, 1893; increased to 114 miles, 1895; in- 


creased to 15g miles, 1896; changed to 114 miles in 1904 and 1905; increased to 144 miles, 1926. 


Year 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Year 


1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 


Winner Jockey 
RUB IBSS ot cc ccen cn sie J. Gilpatrick. ... 
General Duke....... R’Swim.s.. 2. 
Romane. fo occ. cn C. Miller....... 
Kingfisher. ......... Wo DICKS. 2... 
Harry Bassett....... W. Miller... ... 
Joe Daniels......... JoRowe.. 3s. 
Springbok. ......... J. Rowe........ 
IGNORE cas. o ccs coe. G. Bardee...... 
Galwipees acs. «+ a+. Ro Swim... 3... 
ISONING sere ac. «x's W. Donohue.... 
Cloverbrook........ C. Holloway. ... 
Duke of Magenta.... L. Hughes...... 
Spendthrift......... ae EVENS... 
CULT L. Hughes...... 
Saunterer........... T. Costello. .... 
EURESION oe. cco << « J. McLaughlin. . 
George Kinney...... J. McLaughlin. . 
LO ae J. McLaughlin. . 
IBGPANGS 3 sc one See Pe Duifys =... 
Inspector B......... J. McLaughlin. . 
Hanover............ J. McLaughlin, . 
Sit DIXON: oi. es <2-.s J. McLaughlin. . 
ERD esas ois ois sin’e oe W. Hayward.... 
Burlington....<..... S. Barmess;.5; 
BOSTORO cco. ta « E. Garrison... .. 
Pauaneess «<<Go ace W. Hayward.... 
Comanche.......... W. Simms...... 
Henry of Navarre.... W. Simms...... 
BEI AN et otis occ Fetal. 2 
Hastings; js... -<0° H. Griffin....... 
Scottish Chieftain... J. Scherrer..... 
Bowling Brook...... F. Littlefield. ... 
Jean Bereaud....... R. Clawson... .. 
PGTANIS. Scone © ace e0 N. Turner...... 
Commando......... H. Spencer..... 
Masterman......... J. Bullman..... 
Africander.......... J. Bullman..... 
DON eecverane:s sce 0:3 0 G. Odom....... 
IP AAY Ase eels aia aia E. Hildebrand .. 
Burgomaster........ PL yne Sc ss 
2) Cle) a G. Mountain.... 
GON earns. ccvaaxsteyes WL Notter?s..2. - 
Joe Madden........ E; Dugan's... +> 


Wt. Win val. 1910" “Sweephn.s. deere. J. Butwell 

107 $ 1,850 1913 Prince Eugene..... , R. Troxler 

110 2,300 1914 Luke McLuke....... M. Buxton 

110 3,350 1915 The Finn... G. Byrne... 
110 3,750 1916 | ErlariRock) ava ceee E. Haynes 

110 5,450 1917" “Hourlessickavedetee: J. Butwell 

110 4,500 ASIS)? YOHrANL..c ce eeeds F. Robinson 

110 5,200 ISIS SiniBarton..cee eee SS Loitusiaen 
110 4,200 1920 Mano’ War......... C. Kummer 

110 4,450 1921'* Grey Laps. een E. Sande 

110 3,700 1922'5 Pillorysasarce eek C. H. Miller... 
110 5,200 1923) F ZOV cere... eee eee E. Sande 

118 3,850 1924 Mad Play.......... + E. Sande 

118 4,250 1925 American Flag...... A. Johnson 

118 2,800 1926 Crusader........... A. Johnson 

118 3,000 1927 Chance Shot........ E. Sande 

118 2,600 LO28E Vitos a2, San C. Kummer.... 
118 3,070 1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner...... 
118 3,150 1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande 

118 2,710 1931 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger.. . 
118 2,720 1932)f FalrenOs.< 222 as ee T. Malley 

118 2,900 1933. Hurrryoff........... M. Garner 

118 3,440 1934 Peace Chance....... W. D. Wright. . . 
118 4,960 1935:% Omahaeeeene ae W. Saunders... 
118 8560 . 1936 Granville........... JFStOUt eae J 
11814 5,070 1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger... 
122 6,610 1938 Pasteurized......... JoStouts) 
117 5,310 1939 Johnstown.......... §. Stout. 72: 
117 6,680 1940. Bimelech:....::../2.. F.A. Smith.... 
119 2,700 1941 Whirlaway.......... E. Arcaro 

122 3,025 1942; ShutjOut. 22 ee E. Arcaro 

115 3.550 1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden 

122 7,310 1944 Bounding Home..... G. L. Smith... 
122 9.445 1S45>, Pavot. cies co ccs) Es ATCaTO 

126 14,790 1946's Assaults .<.55580 etic W. Mehrtens. . . 
126 11,595 T9STE) Phalanx... ones. R. Donoso 

126 13,220 T948\) Citation coc cies eras E. Arcaro 

126 12,285 1949. Capots-creeh cane T. Atkinson. ... 
126 11,575 1950 Middleground....... W. Boland 

121. 17,240 1951 Counterpoint........ D. Gorman 

126 22,700 1952 One Count. .2.7....: E. Arcaro 

126 22,765 1953 Native Dancer....... E. Guerin 

126 =. 22,765 1964” High'Gun..-2.5..... E. Guerin 

126 24,550 


EPSOM DERBY 


Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


Distance one mile prior to 1784. Distance 134 miles since 1939. Run at Newmarket from 1915 to 1918, Inclusive 
and from 1940 to 1945, inclusive, and called the New Derby Stakes. 


126 
109 


126 


. 126 


126 


. 126 


126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 


$9,700 
2,825 
3,025 
1,825 
4,100 
5,800 
8,950 
11,950 
7,950 
8,650 
39,200 
38,000 
42,880 
38,500 
48,550 
60,910 
63,430 
59,650 
66,040 
58,770 
55,120 
49,490 
43,410 
35,480 
29,800 
38,020 


34,530. 


37,020 
35,030 
39,770 
44,520 
35,340 
55,000 
52,675 
75,400 
78,900 
77,700 
60,900 
61,350 
82,000 
82,400 
82,500 
89,000 


Winner Owner Win val. Year Winner Owner Win val. 
DOMED fore <sicisisisisie's Sir C. Bunbury....... $ 5,620 TSS SSI Hath Yen dyete esate Mr. Cookson........- $5,375 
ENE CHDSGs s. stsicrats’s0. Wir GO Kel Yin ntyerete ote fere 6,255 1799) SAPCHAUKE.i..05.00-:40%0 Sir F-:Standishtepenicc 5,000 
ASSASSIN 5 << oe os.cis0s Lord Egremont....... 5,500 1800 Champion.......... Mr. Wilson..........- 5,250 
SAIL AM 05 cs, 2:5,0;0,070,0)0 Wits Par keran acca 5,000 FSU EIGANGMN < sio sslelaieciae Sir C. Bunbury....... 4,375 
SOTLOANL otis cin e\0.6:5.010 Nir- O'Kelly sac ecnisa's 5,125 1802, Tyrants. <2 2 .\es0 siete Duke of Grafton...... 4,750 
ATMWEIl 5 oac.0.0 oes Lord Clermont........ 4,375 TS03~ DittOs-.tcalclacrars tiene Sir H. Williamson.... 4,625 
Nabletee ic. asaise NirsPanton > sacteenes 5,000 1804 Hannibal........... Lord Egremont....... 4,625 
Sir P. Teazle........ Lord) Derby .25,- cts 0si0 4,500 1805 Card. Beaufort...... Lord Egremont....... 6,250 
Sir Thomas......... Prince of Wales....... 4,625 190 Gigs PANS crizicisictevertetaets Lord: Foley2.2-- sees 5,875 
Skyscraper... 6s «1 Duke of Bedford...... AiG52e 1807, Elections =. ce acto Lord Egremont....... 5,875 
Rhadamanthus...... Lord Grosvenor....... 4,750 1808) Pane nc oaccte semmee Sir H. Williamson..... §,500 
SHE Ak See COR eA Duke of Bedford...... 4,625 SOO RE PODG eer amici Duke of Grafton...... 6,375 
John Bull........... Lord Grosvenor....... 4,875 1810 Whalebone......... Duke of Grafton...... 6,500 
WAXVeneA ta Pe.ctt als wet Sitshe Pooles yee ce 6,500 T3811 Phantoms. se.es-ee Sir J. Shelley......... 7,500 
Daedalus........... Lord Grosvenor....... 6,125 T812— Octaviliss.. cco. ok Mr. Ladbrook......... 7,125 
Spread Eagle....... SirFsStandishin sae 6,500 1813 Smolensko......... Sir C. Bunbury....... 7,375 
Didelotiranec sn .i ene Sir F. Standish. ...... 6,500 LSTA BUCHCM aes sae, atets the Lord Stawell......... 7,125 
Colt by Fidget...... Duke of Bedford...... §,000 TSU Sm WATS KB lente ietesaictereisrerere Duke of Grafton...... 7,500 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 
Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 


ba : tear ; sg Starters Value Year Winner Owner Starters Value — 
OUeIvS.~ ... «ce hy LTC a ea ti fone ery teria 1896 The Soarer...... Lord Wavertree....\. 28 r 
1840 Jerry baci clstelera sce Mr. Villebois....... tS coe gli 1897 Manifesto....... HUM Dyassaasteer 28 : a 
1841 Charity.......... Lord Craven........ ll caaks 1898 Drogheda........ C.G. Adams........ 25 9,875 
Tose | Gaylad.. 2... YU CARRS i ty ee ES 1899 Manifesto....... J. G. Bulteel........ 19 9,875 
1843 Vanguard tate ee Lord Chesterfield... 16  ..... 1900 Ambush II....... Prince of Wales... .. 16 9,875 
1844 Pioneer......... Mr. Quartermaine... 22) ...., 1901 “Grudon.......2.... B.Blets0e), ssreniiveas 24 9375 
1845 Cure 1A i poe W. S. Crawfurd..... iE le ee oie 1902 Shannon Lass.... A. Gorham......... 21 10,000 
1846 Pioneer......... Mr. Adams......... TLS ge mode Re 1903 Drumcree....... J. S. Morrison. ..... 23 10,000 
1847 Matthew........ Mr. Courtenay...... Pore hinds. 2 1904 Moifaa.......... G. H. Gollan........, 26 ~—-:10,000 
1848 Chandler........ Gant Pitierss. 2c) Sl thie Sa 1905 "Kirkland... F.\BIbbDY ;... aaa 27 10,125 
1849 Peter Simple..... Mr. S. Mason, Jr... 24 $4,025 1906 Ascetic’s Silver .. Prince Hatzfeldt.... 23 10,875 
1850 Abd el Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ SP ee Ses. 1907 Eremon......... S.-Howard.& «es 4 23 12,000 
1851 Abd el Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ 7d ea ap, ate 1908 Rubiof.......... Maj. F. Douglas- 
1852 Miss Mowbray... T. F. Mason........ 24 3,400 Pennants; sc7.cc8 24 12,000 
1853 Peter Simple..... Capt. Little......... rs awe hea 1908 Lutteur IIl....... J. Hennessy........ 32 12,000 
1854 Bourton......... WS MOSCIOV. . oe Sth oe Pee, 1910 Jenkinstown..... S. Howard.-s... ces 25 12,000 
1855 Wanderer........ Mr. Dennis......... 7) lh eee 1911 Glenside......... F. Bibby.i << .-2m16 26 ~—:12,500 
1856 Freetrader....... We Baliotysaoe 0... 1A haw Tle 1912 Jerry iM... <.oeen Mr. C. G. Assheton- 
1857 Emigrant........ G. Hodgman........ 28 5,575 Smith? : So. eeece 24 16,000 
1858 Little Charley.... C. Capel........... Dts Pe Pea 1913 Covertcoat....... Sir C. G. Assheton- 
1859 Half Caste....... Mr. Willoughby. .... 20 4,200 Smith sy tec csaee 22 15,850 
1860 Anatis.......... Os Lapel Soo ce 19 eee 19i4" Sunjoch 2. oe cee T..Tylerps acces 20 17,575 
1861 Jealousy......... y Bennett... 0: 24 4,925 1915 Ally Sloper....... Lady Nelson....... 20 17,575 
1862 Huntsman....... Vise tue Namure... is. ooo 1916* Bermouth........ P. F. Heybourn.... 21 5,750 
1863 Emblem......... Lord Coventry. ..... 16 4,275 1917* Ballymacad....... Sir G. Bullough,... 19 6,025 
1864 Emblematic...... Lord Coventry...... rhs lee 1918* Poethlyn......... Mrs. H. Peel....... 17 4,925 
1865 Alcibiade........ BE Angelia co. 23 5,175 1919*: Poethiyn. a... os. Mrs. H. Peel....... 22 17,950 
1866 Salamander...... MreStiddwe--s...- = Le oe 1920 Troytown......... Major Gerrard..... 24 21,800 
1867 Cortolvin........ Duke of Hamilton... 23 8,300 1921 Shaun Spadah.... T. McAlpine....... 35 39,925 
1868 The Lamb....... Lord Peulett........ 21 7,850 1922 Music Hall........ Hugh Kershaw..... 32 35,000 
1869 The Colonel...... Mr. Weyman....... 22 8,800 1923 Sgt. Murphyt..... Stephen Sanford... 28 36,100 
1870 The Colonel...... MEWANISo2 ere ae acc 23 7,325 1924 Master Rob’t...... Lord Aitties. ose 30 40,825 
1871 The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 25 8,325 1925 Double Chance.... Major D. Goold.... 33 40,600 
1872 Casse Tete...... E-Brayleys so... 0: 25 7,275 1926 Jack Horner...... C. Schwartz....... 30 31,550 
1873 Disturbance...... Capt. Machell...... 28 9,800 1927 SPliBee weve cu ais Mrs. M. Partridge.. 37 41,075 
1874 Reugny.......... Capt. Machell...... 22 9,450 1928 Tipperary Tim.... H.S. Kenyon...... 42 55,900 
1875 Pathfinder....... HBird ees ae 18 9,700 1929 Gregalach........ Mrs. M. A. G'm’ll.. 66 64,625 
aero Regali.:........ Capt. Machell...... 19 7,550 1930 Shaun Goilin...... W. Midwood....... 41 48,650 
1877 Austerlitz........ FG: Hobson: 7... 16 6,450 1931 Grakle....... eae, Coad av Olas cee 36 37,240 
1878 Shifnal.......... J. Nightingall....... 12 8,450 19375 \Forblavnecccocces W. Parsonage...... 36 28,577 
1879 The Liberator.... G. Moore........... 18 9,500 1933 Kellsboro Jackt... Mrs. F. A. Clark... 34 36,725 
1880 Empress......... BP DUCrOUs occ sce 14 6,250 1934 Golden Miller..... Miss D. Paget..... 30 36,325 
1881 Woodbrook...... Capt. Kirkwood..... 13 4,900 1935 Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 27 32,725 
1882 Seaman......... Lord Manners...... 12 6,675 1936 Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 35 35,100 
1883 Zoedone......... Prince C. Kinsky.... 10 4,625 1937. Royal Mail........ H. Lloyd Thomas.. 33 33,225 
1884 Voluptuary...... Hors Boyds... 15 5,175 1938 Battleshipt....... Mrs. M. Scott...... 36 37,545 
1885 Roquefort....... AS |COOPel Socecesie cs 19 5,175 1939 Workman......... Sir A. Maguire..... 37 31,966 
1886 Old Joe:........ Mr. Douglas........ 23 6,805 1940 Bogskar.......... Lord Stalbridge.... 30 16,887 
1887 Gamecock....... EAA cc tes 6. 5 Mersteia 16 6,080 1946 Lovely Cottage.... Jock Morant....... 34 35,300 
1888 Playfair......... Col. E. W. Baird.... 20 5,905 1947 Caughoo.......... J. J. McDowell..... 57 39,728 
TOSMerFIPAte.. .,. 00s M. A. Maher....... 20 6,170 1948 Sheila’s Cottage... John Proctor...... 43 36,428 
(SEY) Cl Sa er G. Masterman...... 16 8,325 1949 Russian Hero..... W. F. Williamson... 43 37,868 
1891 Come Away...... W. G. Jameson...... 21 8,400 1950 Freebooter........ Mrs. L. Brotherton. 49 27,942 
1892 Father O'Flynn... C. G. Wilson........ 25 8,400 1951 Nickel Coin....... Jeffrey Royle...... 36 24,766 
18938 Cloister. ..3.<... CNG IDUF ya. ree 15 9,825 19525 Nal sieve ac stones Harry Lane........ 47 25,110 
1894 Why Not........ Capt. C. H. Fenw’k.. 14 9,875 1953 Eady Mist........ SHS Griffin caer 31 26,406 
1895 W.M.f. Borneo.. J. Widger.......... 19 9,875 1954 Royal Tan........ J. W. Griffin....... 29 29,386 _ 


* Substitute race. j{ American bred or owned. 


“TRIPLE CROWN”? WINNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner Year Horse Owner 

1919 SHEP ANON aaiaaseites bs cspsie seek pee sh J. K. L. Ross 1941 WRUnAWAV sot neigisiete <aic srs eiaeicaetor Warren Wright 
1930 GallantFoxsrcetna- tise cts, «in.-/-Pea' William Woodward 1943 Gout Fleets ee nate san cheat Mrs. John Hertz 
1935 (Ci eb eaee ene thane dneemeect William Woodward 1946 Assaultsrcé cte.2 ashy alee piteioe Robert J. Kleberg 


1937 WeteL ahaa ls cots dopeecegacuens Samuel D Riddle 1948 Citatio nit crrercicttai delle teitettereeitas Warren Wright 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
19038 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 


Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 134 miles. 
Run at Santa Anita Park in 1949. 


Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 1947 Cover Up (4)...... R. Permane..... 117 $ 73,500 
Seabiscuit (5)..... G. Woolf........ 133 $37,150 1948 Shannon II (7).... J. Adams....... 116 ~—-67,600 
Kayak 11 (4)...... G. Woolf... .. 08s 125 35,075 1949 Solidarity (4)..... BR. Nevesi.ccaos 115 100,000 
Challedon (4)..... G. Woolf........ 133 36,200 1950° Noor(5). -....-... J. Longden...... 130 100,000 
Big Pebble (5).... J. Westrope..... 119 = 62,475 1951 Citation (6)....... S: Brooks. 2-...2- 120 100,000 
Happy Issue (4)... H. Woodhouse... 119 60,600 1952 Two Lea (6)...... H. Moreno...... 113 100,000 
Challenge Me (4).. A. Skoronski.... 108 48,230 . 1953 Royal Serenade (5) J. Longden...... 113 100,000 
Triplicate (5)... .. B. James....... 113 = 79,900 1954 Correspondent (4). J. Longden..... 110 100,000 

KENTUCKY DERBY 
Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 114 miles 
Distance 1% miles prior to 1896. 

Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. 1915 Regret............ J. Notter........ 112 $11,450 
Aristides.i.2--.... OL Lewis.s%../5:<:« 100 $2,850 1916 George Smith...... 4. Loftus.22.-s0c% 117. 9,750 
Wagtattacc. «ct. -'s RESWIMs Some aac $7, 2,950 1917 Omar Khayyam.... C. Borel........ 117: 16,600 
Baden Baden...... W. Walker...... 100 3,300 1918 Exterminator....... W. Knapp....... 114 14,700 
DayaStaharecces aot JaCatetace. ee 100 4,059 1919 Sir Barton......... Ji Loftuss 2. 112% 20,825 
Lord Murphy....... C. Schauer...... 100 = 3,550 1920 Paul Jones......... 1. Rice: 6 tees 126 30,375 
ROUSOS6 A sscacscisissc © G. Lewis...,.... 105 3,800 1921 Behave Yourself.... C. Thompson.... 126 38,450 
HiNOOse see rcs s J. McLaughlin... 105 4,410 JS9220 \Morvichsere oss A. Johnson...... 126 46,775 
IAD ONO stare as%eiaces » BoHlrd) sco .atre 102 4,560 1923) “ZeVisee so see so E. Sande........ 126 53,600 
WOON ALUS Jems cac iis W. Donohue..... 105 3,760 1924 Black Gold......... J.D. Mooney.... 126 52,775 
Buchanan......... 1. Murphy....... 110 =. 3,990 1925 Flying Ebony....... E. Sande........ 126 52,950 
Joe Cotton......... E. Henderson.... 110 4,630 1926 Bubbling Over..... A. Johnson...... 126 50,075 
BONVAM  ercircccaeie-< PDUEY ssrncies 2 118 4,890 1927) < Whiskety2. «2 csc L. McAtee....... 126 51,000 
Montrose.......... TRLQWIS =. contaos 118 = 4,200 1928 Reigh Count....... C.-Lang: a5.5< 126 55,375 
Macbeth Il........ G. Covington.... 115 4,740 1929 Clyde Van Dusen... L. McAtee....... “126 53,950 
SPOKANE... 2... (a Kley screenees 118 4,970 1930 Gallant Fox........ E: Sand6:<. =. 03% 126 50,725 
BuO Witte seis. cyicieaie.s« 1. Murphy....... 118 5,460 1931 Twenty Grand...... ,C. Kurtsinger.... 126 48,725 
Kingman.......... 1. Murphy....... 122 4,680 1932 Burgoo King....... E: James... o-.ee 126 52,350 
AZT ares wi Se. ssinlewic A. Clayton...... 122 4,230 1933 Brokers Tip........ D. Meade....... 126 48,925 
PGOKOUt: 25. s'sc5,c0 BE KENZO denis ccalare 122 4,090 1934 Cavalcade......... M. Garner....... 126 = 28,175 
Ghantametn: actress. F. Goodale. ..... 122 4,020 1935 Omaliages 45-6 W. Saunders.... 126 39,525 
HAL anesthe xc J. Perkins....... 122 2,970 1936 Bold Venture...... I. Hanford... ... 126 37,725 
Ben\Brush........:... W. Simms... 117 4,850 1937 War Admiral....... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 52,050 
Typhoon Il........ F. Garners.s. ..'... 117 4,850 1938") Lawes, <cer-.ncwe EV Areatozs-vencn 126 47,050 
Blabititcesos,<0% oats: W. Simms....... 117 — 4,850 1939 Johnstown......... J.-Stout,> 2c. 126 46,350 
Manuel............ Falidralaciog ats 117 4,850 1940 Gallahadion........ C. Bierman...... 126 60,150 
Lieut. Gibson...... JBolands... 2.7. 117 4,850 1941 Whirlaway......... E; Arcald s.0tcc 126 61,275 
His Eminence...... J. Winkfield..... 117 4,850 TSa2. ShutOutis cc. t cc W. D. Wright.... 126 64,225 
Alan-a-Dale........ J. Winkfield..... 117 4,850 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 126 60,725 
Judge Himes....... H. Booker....... 117 4,850 1944 Pensive........... C. McCreary..... 126 64,675 
ElWGOdieor eho. Fe PnlOhe eecice aes. 117 4,850 4945, Hoop tis er cine FE Arcatosaa. 126 64,850 
RAR BH Rtas crys.ocs «10 Martins ccs 122 4,850 1946, Assault..¢) ace. one W. Mehrtens.... 126 96,400 
Sir Huon.......... R. Troxter....... 117 4,850 A947) JetPHOte. ees es E. Guerin....... 126 92,160 
EMR STAG onions i ik a Dae AZ os MOOD ROER “Citation nite. sak E. Arcaro....... 126 83,400 
Stone Street....... A. Pickens. ..... 117 4,850 1949 Pond S. Brook 126 
Wintergreen... ..... V. Powers... 117 4,850 SS Bo.  PIVORS Sars 2 yey 
Donia te Panarbartoeen 117 4,850 1950 Middleground...... W. Boland. ..... 126 92,650 
Meridian.......... G. Archibald..... 117 4,850 1951 Count Turf........ C. McCreary..... 126 98,050 
WOKE, SE ietcse sia ces C.H. Shilling.... 117. 4,850 1962; Hil Gatiteconeona se ES Atcaloasinceets 126 96,300 
DOQGLAU cies ce R.Goose. .. 045.4 117 5,475 1953) Dark State -cn H. Moreno...... 126 90,050 
Old Rosebud....... J. McCabe...... 114 9,125 1954 Determine......... REYOrK paris 126 102,050 

MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 
Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles. 
Distance 14% miles prior to 1948. 

Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 1945 First Fiddle (6)... J. Longden...... 121 $42,750 
Top Row (4)....... GWoolf acts aes 116 $18,750 1946- Pavot:(4).. 2.5.0... A. Kirkland..... 120 47,750 
Time Supply (5).... R. Workman..... 121 23,500 1947 Stymie (6)......... C. McCreary... 128 41,150 
a aieeit (OMingsiec J. Pollard. ...... 130 51,780 1948 Beauchef (5)....... R. Donoso....... 115 47,250 

enow (3)......... Na Wallet dene 107 40,550 : ; F 
Fighting Fox (4)... J. Stout 113 49.250 1949 First Nighter (4).... J. Renick....... 104 39,200 
Eight Thirty (4). ... H. Richards..... 126 46,550 1950 Cochise (4) i Jeiejal ca Bee E. Arcaro....... 120 21,400 
War Relic (3)...... T. Atkinson..... 102 48,350 1951 One Hitter (5)...... T. Atkinson. .... 113 22,000 
Whirlaway (4)...... G. Woolf........ 130 43,850 1952 To Market (4)...... W. Boland...... 109 32,600 
Market Wise (5).... V. Nodarse...... 126 39,650 1953 Royal Vale (5)...... J. Westrope..... 125 43,300 


First Fiddle (5)..... J. Longden...... 124 41,850 1954 Wise Margin (4).... K. Stuart....... 111 43,100 


er ee Se hee 


ol 


Horse Racing 


885 


_ Distance 114 miles prior to 1889; 114 miles in 1889; 


PREAKNESS STAKES 
Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 1345 miles 


1}is miles 1894 to 1900, inclusive, and 1908; 1 mile and 70 yards 


from 1901 to 1907, inclusive; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910; 148 miles from 1911 t. 1924, incl b 
Club’s Gravesend Course from 1894 to 1908, inclusive. Run in two divisions in 1ise Run aS Broek yee 


Year 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1945 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1945 


Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 1916 Damrosch......... L. McAtee....... 115 
Survivot-7....-.... G. Barbee....... Cs glee 1917> Kalitan.... 2.2.0... E. Haynes....... 116 
Culpepper......... M. Donohue..... Tijoe te 1918 War Cloud......... Naloftus.. + see 117 
Tom Ochiltree...... L. Hughes....... TO oe 1918 Jack Hare Jr....... C.Peak,.....<2. 115 
Shinlevese: ce e. G. Barbee"...... a0 1919 Sir Barton! <aeesee ULoftlis se eee 126 
Cloverbrook....... C. Holloway... .. SHON ho... 1920 Mano’ War........ C. Kummer..... 126 
Duke of Magenta... C. Holloway..... MO oe ass 1921 Broomspun........ F. Coltiletti...... 114 
Dornitencn W. Hughes. ..... 110 $2,550 1922 Pilotyero.. saan ee LeMortis. ..eeee 114 
Grenada........... W. Hughes. ..... 110 —-2,000 1023 PVigilaas. ee ceetas B. Marinelli. .... 114 
Saunterer......... W. Costello...... 110 ‘1,950 1924 Nellie Morse....... J. Merimee...... 121 
Vanguard.......... W. Costello...... 110 1,250 «=—-:1925_ Coventry.......... C. Kummer..... 126 
SES) Sr G. Barbee....... 110 ‘1,635 1926) Display=. ..8.20-e J. Maiben....... 126 
Knight of Ellerslie.. S.H. Fisher. .... 110 1,905 1927 Bostonian ieee A® Abel!) SS. ea 126 
Tecumseh......... J. McLaughlin... 118 2,160 1928 Victorian.......... R. Workman..... 126 
ithe Bard:-........ S.H. Fisher..... 118 2,050 1929 Dr. Freeland....... L. Schaefer..... 126 
Dunboyne......... W. Donohue..... 118 1,675 1930 Gallant Fox........ E.;Sande..., ces 126 
Refund... ......... F. Littlefield... .. 118 1,185 «1931 Mate.............. GENS ss.ncnge 126 
Buddhist.......... H. Anderson..... 118 1,130 1932 Burgoo King....... E. James........ 126 
Assignee.......... Pogarali ee ee 122 ‘1,830 1933 Head Play......... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
Belin. 2. cae-c Pasar 115 —:1,350 1934 High Quest........ Ri Joneses. ee 126 
Margrave.......... Hoieniinetss ss 115 1,350 1935 Omaha............ W. Saunders.... 126 
Paul Kauvar....... Thorpe) 108 1,420 1936 Bold Venture...... G. Woolf... seer 126 
Sin Riya W. Simms...\... 120 ‘1,450 1937 War Admiral....... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
Half Time......... R. Clawson...... 104 1,580 1938: (Daubert: .. .¥.-ceee M. Peters....... 126 
fGtic H. Spencer...... 106 1,900 1939 Challedon ar See G. Seabo. eae 126 
The Parader..... ul andiyse ee: 118 1,605 1940 Bimelech BAD ACS fac FA, Smith aace 126 
Old England....... L. Jackson...... 115 2,240 1941 Whirlaway......... E. Arcaro....... 126 
Flocarline......... W. Gannon...... 113 ‘1,875 1942 Alsab............. B James... « 126 
Bryn Mawr........ E. Hildebrand ... 108 2,355 1943 Count Fleet Axe: J. Longden...... 126 
Cairngorm......... W: Davis.......... 114 2,145 1944 Pensive........... C. McCreary..... 126 
Whimsical......... W. Miller....... 108 2,355 (1945 Polynesian......... W. D. Wright... 126 
Don Enrique....... G. Mountain..... 107 2,260 1946 Assault........... 0200. W. Mehrtens.... 126 
Royal Tourist...... E. Dugan........ 112 2,455 1947 Faultless Borate # Dodson...... 126 
Scratte el a W. Doyle........ 116 3,225 1948 Citation..........7 3, Arcaro See 126 
Layminster........ Rabstens hee. 84 = 3,300 1949 Capot............. T. Atkinson..... 126 
Watervale......... E. Dugan........ 112 2,700 1950 Hill Prince......... ES Arcaro’.. ¢22 ae 126 
Colonel Holloway... C. Turner....... 107 1,450 ASS SEBOld. wera: ner neh Ej Arcata.) ct. 126 
Bastin... J. Butwell....... 117 1,670 1952 Blue Man.......... C. McCreary..... 126 
Holiday........... A. Schuttinger... 108 1,355 1953 Native Dancer...... E. Guerin....... 126 
Rhine Maiden...... D. Hoffman...... 104 1,275 1954 Hasty Road........ J. Adams....... 126 

SANTA ANITA DERBY 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 14 miles 
Distance 16 miles prior to 1938; 114 miles in 1947. 

Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 1946 Knockdown........ R. Permane..... 122 
Gilletiees.ss ssc SaiCoucch.......- 126 $19,650 19476 ‘On Trusts. sieges Jj. Longden...... 118 
re Didier 2-10.01 tare W. D. Wright.... 126 26,000 1948 Salmagundi........ J. Longden...... 118 
Bairyasiill: 3. occ ce ae M. Peters....... 121 45,425 1949 Old Rockport....... G. Glisson....... 118 
Stagehand......... J. Westrope..... 118 42,350 1950. Your, Host......... J. Longden...... 118 
Ciencia. 2s... 3. < - -: C. Bierman...... 115 41,850 1951 Rough’n Tumble.... E. Arcaro....... 118 
Sweepida.......... R. Neves........ 120. 43,850 19525 (Hil Gail: 25), tere T. Atkinson..... 118 
Porter’s Cap....... esi aas. ier. 120 44,975 1953:, (Chatilea.,.:..is cess ES :Arcano)s cies 118 
Bymeabond........ Ge Woolf... cic 119 37,250 1954 Determine......... Re Yorksis,nsertee 118 

SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 miles. 

Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 1946 War Knight (6)....... J. Adams. .... 115 
LVAUCET OD eaaaandcpoee G. Woolf...... 117 $108,400 1947. Olhaverry (8)........ M. Peterson... 116 
Top Row (5)......... W. D. Wright.. 116 104,600 1948 Talofii(6). .:. 3523.26 ES Arcatori ec 122 
Rosemont (5)........ H. Richards... 124 30,700 1949 Vulcan's Forge (4).... D. Gorman.... 119 
Stagehand (3)........ N. Wall....... 100 91,450 1950) INoom(5). a cn.teeaen J. Longden.... 110 
Kayak II (4)......... J. Adams..... 110 91,100 1951 Moonrush (5)........ J. Longden. eeerl4 
Seabiscuit (7)........ J. Pollard..... 130 86,650 19525 (MichiaiG7))., sacceeeine J. Covalli..... 115 
Bay View (4)......... NE Wall 205 ox: 108 89,360 1953 Mark-Ye-Well (4)..... E. Arcaro..... 130 
Thumbs Up (6)....... J. Longden.... 130 82,922 1954 Rejected (4)......... W. Shoemaker 119 


$ 1,380 
4,800 
12,250 
11,250 
24,500 
23,000 
43,000 
51,000 
52,000 
54,000 
52,700 
53,625 
53,100 
60,000 
52,325 
51,925 
48,225 
50,375 
26,850 


25,1755 


25,325 
27,325 
45,600 
51,857 
53,710 
53,230 
49,365 
58,175 
43,190 
60,075 
66,170 
96,620 
98,005 
91,870 
79,985 
56,115 
83,110 
86,135 
65,200 
91,600 


$74,680 
81,750 
79,800 
94,700 
89,800 
81,500 
92,900 
84,500 
84,800 


$101,205 
98,900 
102,509 
102,609 
97,900 
97,900 
104,100 
97,900 
105,900 


et i i ea il i i a 


a 
" 


from 
Year 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1889 


1890 
1891 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP 


Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 miles. 
Run at Sheeepshead Bay prior to 1913. 


Winner, age Jockey Wt. 
Gen. Monroe (6)...... W. Donohue... 124 
Pontiac (4).......... H. Olney...... 102 
Troubadour (4)....... W. Fitzpatrick. 115 
BOGUS ial vases G. Davis...... 102 
Elkwood (5)......... W. Martin..... 119 
Raceland (4)......... E. Garrison.... 120 
Salvator €4)si..cc 5 00. I. Murphy..... 127 
Loantaka (5)......... M. Bergen.... 110 
Montana (4)......... E. Garrison.... 115 
Lowlander (5)........ P. McDermott. 105 
Ramapo (4).......... FicTaral-.-.202 120 
Lazzarone (4)........ A. Hamilton... 115 
Henry of Navarre (5).. H. Griffin...... 129 
Ben Brush (4)....... W. Simms..... 123 
TEENORRA arco stoctots a octns A. Clayton. ... 119 
[Mp S) aga Sop N. Turner..... 114 
Kinley Mack (4)...... P. McCue..... 125 
Alcedo (4)........... H. Spencer.... 112 
Gold Heels (4)....... 0. Wonderly... 124 
Africander (3)........ G. Fuller...... 110 
Hoenmisi(d) ik: sasawe les A. Redfern.... 127 
Beldame (4)......... F. O'Neill..... 123 
Go Between (5)...... W. Shaw...... 116 
Nealon (4)........... W. Dugan..... 113 
BallotiG) in. .ivcal. 2. J.Notter....<: 127 
Fitz Herbert (3)...... E. Dugan...... 105 
Olambala (4)......... G. Archibald .. 115 
Whisk Broom II (6)... J. Notter...... 139 
Stromboli (4). ....... C. Turner..... 122 
Friar Rock (3)........ M. Garner..... 101 
BEOOUSCG) nas ch cee ate Jeoftusyec sc: 122 
Johreit(3).. cc ee. ees F. Robinson... 110 
Corn Tassel (5)...... LOIERSON vase 108 
Paul Jones (3)....... A. Sehuttinger. 106 


Win val. 
$ 4,945 
5,855 
5,697 
6,065 
6,812 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Audacious (5)........ c. Kummer... 
Captain Alcock (5).... €. Ponce...... 
Grey Lag (5)......... E. Sande...... 
Mad Hatter (8)....... E. Sande...... 
Stn giC4) cai - aa ctorarere B. Bruening... 
Crusader (3)......... J. Callahan.... 
Crusader (4)......... Cc. Kummer... 
Dolan) vnedivasecees J. Callahan.... 
Bateau (4)........... E. Ambrose... 
Petee Wrack (5)...... E. Sande...... 
Mokatam (4)........- A. Robertson. . 
White Clover II (6)... R. Workman... 
Equipoise (5)........ R. Workman... 
Ladysman (4)........ S. ‘Cotcel; 323. 
Head Play (5)........ C. Kurtsinger. . 
Firethorn (4)......... H. Richards... 
Aneroid (4)... 5 0.05.4 C. Rosengarten 
Snarkitoye: 24 on es J. Longden.... 
Cravat (4)....:...... J. Westrope. .. 
Eight Thirty (4)...... H. Richards... 
Your Chance (4)...... D. Meade..... 
Market Wise (4)...... B. James..... 
Don Bingo (4)........ J. Renicky... <% 
Aleterhi(S) oc strona H. Lindberg... 
Devil Diver (6)....... E. Arcaro..... 
Armed G5)5. 5-22 sc5 D. Dodson 

Assault (4).......... E. Arcaro..... 
Harmonic (4)........ W. Mehrtens. . 


Vulcan's Forge (4).... E. Arcaro..... 


Loser Weeper (5)..... N. Combest. .. 
Busanda (4)......... K. Stuart..... 
One Hitter (6)........ T. Atkinson. . 

Tom Fool (4)........- T. Atkinson... 
Straight Face........ T. Atkinson... 


TRAVERS STAKES—Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 14% miles. 


Distance 1%{ miles prior to 1890; 144 miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 114 miles in 1893, 1894 and 1897; 114 miles in 
1895, 1901, 1902, and 1903. Run as Travers Midsummer Derby from 1927 to 1932, inclusive, Run at Belmont Park 


1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Winner Jockey Wt. 
MOMtUCKYerkios tc. e'e Gilpatrick. .... 100 
Malet inte ee cue sae Sewell........ 97 
Wartilneee 05.5 oa AbOr os) steis 100 
RERHIBSS hain sts ee ve Gilpatrick..... 103 
The Banshee......... Smithivadse asne Cy) 
(EL ee C. Miller...... 110 
Kingfisher........... C. Miller... ... 110 
Harry Bassett........ W. Miller... .. 110 
Joe Daniels.......... J. Rowe....... 110 
Tom Bowling........ R. Swim...... 110 
MACE Bigfers civiciee oss CSc Barbee....... 110 
D’Artagnan.......... Barbee....... 110 
WITAN berm eas ce Hayward...... 107 
Baden Baden........ Sayers........ 110 
Duke of Magenta.... . Hughes....... 118 
Raisettone. nec s.% a. I. Murphy... . 118 
Grenadacgern. feu ces Hughes....... 118 
HindoOs tec trees cnc J. McLaughlin. 118 
CATIBY! Biss teisw tien sare Quantrell..... 115 
BARIOS saci. oactebh bs J. McLaughlin. 118 
Rataplans.. sia cee... Fitzpatrick.... 118 
RGisant crtece coe betes Spellman..... 118 
Inspector-Bies2)..2. J. McLaughlin. 118 
CaREV se we ce where Blaylock. ..... 118 
SHORDIKOM isla J. McLaughlin. 118 
Long Dance.......... Barnes....... 118 
SHOWN eas tne Bergen....... 118 
Wallatarn saci uty: R. Williams.... 122 


Win val. 


$2,950 
3,400 
3,500 
2,850 
3,150 
3,000 
4,950 
5,600 
5,500 
5,400 
5,050 
4,850 
3,700 
4,550 
4,250 
4,950 
3,750 
2,950 
3,450 
3,400 
4,150 
4,025 
3,825 
3,825 
4,625 
3,700 
4,925 
2,900 


Year 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Winner Jockey 
ALO eae tarcestas Clayton....... 
Stowaway........... McDermott... 
Henry of Navarre..... Taral. 2a. 
Lizaaint cannes sobs Griffis. Succes 
RenSS@faOn ae. case e:- Taral.; goseee 5 
BlUSSia: tices acute Shaw. ..ae.eae 
Hernlss nce see eee Ricen.cs. seems 
Ada Nay.js 030.0002 F. O'Neill. .... 
Broomstick? =0.. Te Burhs 22,4 
Dandelion. .......... Shawistisscs- 
Gallavant............ W. Miller..... 
Frank: Gill.cc. tere Notter.... 2.3%. 
Dorante ss... ee J; Lees. cs oeee 
Hilanoussse-sne see Scoville....... 
Dalmatian........... C. H. Shilling. . 
Rock Views, os cse<a re T. McTaggart. . 
ROaMenS feos cone J. Butwell..... 
Lady: Rothas. asic, as M. Garner..... 
SPUN iG Mearascsc eer SylLottusiece 
Omar Khayyam....... J. Butwell..... 
SUnBrlar.cae eee W. Knapp..... 
Hannibal. a. 85 2.2 LoEnson nese 
Mano!.War, oe .agse8. A. Schuttinger. 
Sporting Blood....... LoL ykes.en nee 
Little (Ohisflee seen. LiFatoroe: saan 
Wilderness.......... B. Marinelli... 
SUNIF age. dS eee F. Keogh...... 
Dangerous........... C. Kummer... 


120 
108 
135 
125 
122 
104 
127 
105 
112 
122 
123 
115 
132 
114 
114 
116 
110 
120 
121 
127 
114 
124 
104 
108 
132 


. 130 


130 
109 
124 
115 
102 


ay bbe 


128 
118 


Wt. 


129 
129 
123 
106 
129 
129 
120 
120 
129 
116 
123 
120 
115 
115 


40.400 
44,400 


Win val. 
$ 2,750 
2,450 
2,350 
1,125 
1,425 
6,750 
6,750 
8,150 
5,850 
8,350 
5,800 
5,800 
5,800 
5,800 
4,825 
2,725 
3,000 
2,150 
3,125 
5,350 
7,700 
9,835 
9,275 
10,275 
11,325 
13,550 
14,675 
13,425 


ee es ee eee 


ater.” 


Travers Stakes (Cont.) 


NOZOMI Mars? s- 22s. sen ee F. Coltiletti...... 123 $15,050 1941 Whirlaway.... A. Robertso 

1927 Brown Bud....... tater’... 120 29925 1942 Shut Out... E. Rented te 130 yas 
1928 Petee-Wrack eee S. O'Donnell... 117 30,550 19437 *Euraslanes.c oe, S. Brooks....... 112 19,850 
1929 Beacon HIN A. Robertson.... 117. 31,820 1944 By Jimminy....... EvArcaronctas. he 126 25,015 
1930 Jim Dandy........ F. J. Baker...... 120 27,050 1945 Adonis........... C. McCreary..... 110 28,680 
1931 Twenty Grand..... L. McAtee....... 126 33,000 1946 Natchez.......... T. Atkinson. .... 124 24,750 
4952" War Hero... .. . a Ghbert.. es 115 23,150 1947 Young Peter...... IPR AYR: yes 124 19,375 
pose Unlandefe ccc... Redones. . oc. 126 21,050 1948 Ace Admiral...... T. Atkinson..... 108 19,650 
1934 Observant........ L. Humphries.... 112 14,650 1949), “Arise oo: Oe CHErricooe... 108 16.000 
1935 Gold Foam........ SeGoueci... 3c. 112 14,675 1950) SLights'Up ee. eek G. Hetiinger..... 110 16,350 
1936 Granville......... Bo yStent, «52-5 127 14,700 1951 Battlefield........ E./Arcaton, | se 123 15,000 
1937 Burning Star...... W. D. Wright.... 117 14,550 1952 One Count........ E. Guerin....... 126 16,450 
1938 Thanksgiving..... EV Arcares 2-2... 117 14,400 1953 Native Dancer..... E. Guerin....... 126 18,850 
1939 Eight Thirty....... H. Richards. .... 117 16,575 1954 Fisherman........ H. Woodhouse... 120 — 19,500 
1940 Fenelon.......... J. Stout......... 122 17,425 é 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY 
Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
BSA TR TIBCE Se Gites c:e'n- os A. Robertson.... 117 $26,135 1947; .Bewitch.<" 32 ..%...; D. Dodson...... 119 = $63,159 
1940 Porter's Cap...... C. Bierman...... 117 30,780 1948 Model Cadet...... A. Skoronski.... 118 60,750 
YES ES) R. L. Vedder.... 119 32,575 1949 Curtice 3.3 0. Scurlock..... 115 57,850 
1942 Occupation....... Ealaski 3 122 58,475 1950 To Market........ A. Rivera....... 122 57.390 
BoaS, OCCUpY..< -<«.2...+ L. Whiting. ..... 113 43,625 1951 . Ok: Leo... seat P.; Balloyseacerses 122 62,700 
1944 Free for All....... OsGrohis: 122 47,850 1952 Mr. Paradise...... Es Arcajo: 248 116 79,710 
1945 Revoked.......... A. Bodiou....... 118 56,700 1953 Hasty Road....... E. Arcata a. heee 122 99,645 
1946 Education........ J. Adams....... 118 65,125 1954 Georgian......... C. McCreary..... 116 88,38) 
WIDENER 


Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles 
Run as Widener Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, inclusive. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1936 Mantagna (4)..... E. Litzenberger.. 109 $10,150 1947. Armed (6)........ DDodson: memes 129 $43,900 
1937 Columbiana (4) ... H. Le Blanc..... 103 52,000 1948 El Mono (4)....... P. Roberts...... 112 43,800 
1938 War Admiral (4)... C. Kurtsinger.... 130 49,550 1949 Coaltown (4)...... T. Atkinson..... 123 42,300 
1939 Bull Lea (4)...... |. Anderson..... 119 46,450 1950 Royal Governor (6). C. Rogers....... 118 43,000 
1940 Many Stings (5)... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 1951 Sunglow (4)...... D. Dodson...... 116 54,100 
1941 Big Pebble (5).... G. Seabo........ 109 51,800 1952 Spartan Valor (4).. J. Stout......... 119 51,300 
1942 The Rhymer (4)... E. Arcaro....... 111 53,950 1953 Oi! Capito! (6)..... C. McCreary..... 114 93,200 
1944 Four Freedoms(4). E. Arcaro....... 109% ‘29,350 1954 Landlocked (4).... J. Heckmann.... 116 102,200 
1946 Armed (5)........ D. Dodson...... 128 45,700 


WOOD MEMORIAL 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 16 miles 


Run as Wood Stakes prior to 1927. Distance 1 mile and 70 yards from 1925 to 1939, inclusive. Runas Wood Memo- 
rial Stakes from 1927 to 1941, inclusive. Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, and 1947. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1925 Backbone........ Ee PRarkeoss 03 110 = $ 7,600 1942 Requested........ W. D. Wright.... 120 $22,900 
19265 (Pompey. «.....\.:.% = B. Breuning..... 120 8,700 1943 Count Fleet....... J. Longden...... 126 20,150 
ROZMMESAXOM gr ore ccc sic,ce'= GRESNSean saree 117 9,050 ROAD StU D eta ceeiae E.,Arearoj:..iaane 126 19,625 
1928 Distraction........ D. McAuliffe..... 120 11,300 1944 Lucky Draw....... J. Longden...... 126 20,115 
MO2OO ESSAI... 2000-0: M. Garner....... 110 11,000 19455 Noepeca-5. 20 A. Kirkland... .. 126 18,945 
1930 Gallant Fox....... E. Sande.v.22.: 120 10,150 1945: Hoops lee. esis averste E. Arcaro acres 126 18,945 
1931 Twenty Grand..... C. Kurtsinger.... 120 10,200 1946s Assault... 5 ..ercw W. Mehrtens.... 126 22,600 
1932 Universe......... L. McAtee....... 120 10,400 1947. Phalanx.......... ES;Arcaro... ee 126 31,325 
1933 Mr. Khayyam..... PaWallsits 2. fec.c,- 122 3,760 POA TEI AWIN tate: hesesees evstercts E -Arcato.eaecne 126 31,625 
1934 High Quest....... DiBellizzive. 2.) 120 3,990 1948 My Request....... D. Dodson...... 126 34,600 
IkKs [OREN ECE Den ooamed R. Workman..... 112 11,350 1949 Olympia.......... EVARCATO teria 126 31,850 
HOSOMEOUTE!..0. s,..00: 26 E. Litzenberger.. 112 10,775 1950 Hill Prince........ EArcaro tenner 126 34,500 
1937 Melodist.......... J. Longden...... 120 19,105 1951 Repetoire......... P. McLean...... 126 35,250 
1938 Fighting Fox...... USHOUL csc sravete 120 17,450 1952 Master Fiddle..... D. Gorman...... 126 45,200 
1939 Johnstown........ . PStouty ttre 120 17,675 1953 Native Dancer..... E. Guerin....... 126 87,000 
TOCOW Dits.2). tics < se.sis 2 teyHaasic soon: 120 19,225 1954 Correlation....... W. Shoemaker... 126 86,000 
1941 Market Wise...... D. Meade....... 120 16,650 


. ‘ sional walking records, set a 60-mile mark 
pecatc cers. F re Walking Mark of 8 hours 54 minutes 2 seconds. Mihalo’s 


On Aug. 14, 1954, Bill Mihalo of Detroit, 100-yard record is 14 seconds and his time 
who holds more than thirty world profes- for the mile is 6:04.9. 


WORLD RECORDS 


; Distance Horse, age, weight, track and location Date Time 
GES aime Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico........ February 5, 1945 ..... :2056 
OES Sa Tie Score, 5, 115, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... February 5, 1946 ..... :26% 
Spi Ree Temerario, 2, 117, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico........ March 29, 1953702 12646 
PEt nk Atoka, 6; 105,.Batle Mont... cc. canine) tne cn, ccaeeeer as os olen ase September 7, 1906 ..... 
che ae ede Blair, 5, 125; Juarez, Mexicovs..oets penne. See bee wees beceteedeens February S196 Vee. : 
Tee aes Tie Score 4, 111, Hipodromo de tas Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... April 1,,1945 2238 4536 
OS eee Big Ping, 7, 121, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico.......... February 3s 1053s 14535 
ALS See Sagey. 24 lbeabavre de Grace. Marcon. . tess 2.6 daeee ees > odnsoalaae lemige April 23; 1947 Se 51% 
i RA sie 5 Encantadora, 3, 115, Centennial Park, Littleton, Colo...........-.....2.... August 9. 195i-see: 97 
| AS eae Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla....................-- December 27, 1944 ..... 1:0346 
SAV ener Fighting Fox, 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, N. Y............sscceeessceees July 8, 1939225 1:0735 
od Doublrab, 4,130, Empire City; Yonkers, N. ¥......2500.02505 aessceweseesd July 18, 194272 1:073%6 
AS a eee *Gelding by Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England....................- August 6, 19294 2! 1:0645 
Se Bolero, 4, 122, Goiden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif...................2.-.4-- May 27, 1950°9.3ee 1:084 
~ AR a ee Snark, 4, 109, Hialeah Park, Hialeah, Fla... .. th ecsininperenoeteeowe saeerohs February 9, 1937 ..... 1:15$6 
| Le imbros}4, 118; Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif: 23.0. ...2.2ss<cceeccse ess January 23 1954\eeoe 1:2036 
ee Citation, 5, 128, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif........................- June 3; 1950 e aes 1:3355 
~ 1mi.70yd... South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio...................... August 4.1945 S35 1:40 
Belg... 2.5: Count Speed, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.................... October 4, 19470 iene 1:41 
OU ee eee Noor, 5, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif........................2.-- June 17; 1950 eee 1:4646 
=a ‘Fleet Bird, 4, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.....................- October 24, 1953 ..... 1:5235 
Ne is a Noor, 5, 127, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif: 5.2 .aeatt te ont caeace eee ce June 24,°1950) S352. 1:58 
Celene tea Faas Manio’ War, 3,126, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y...........0..ccececeescee June 12,1820 7 2:14 
laa The Bastard, 3, 124, Newmarket, England....................cecceeecee October 18,1929 ..... 2:23 
OL eso Rea Ace Admiral, 4, 122, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif...................-- July 23,; 1949 re oe 2:3945 
1mi.5% f... Distribute, 9, 109, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio.......................-. September 7, 1940 ..... 2:5135 
Cr egads Rear Buen Ojo, aged, 133, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A................020c0-0ee- January 8,1922 2. = 2:5236 
yanmar ans Pharawell, 5, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla.....................-- April 8, 1947 aed 3:13$5 
RE aes eats s Pazar 42 causoury: England. 2d. asacstccc,0 oe coheed eee done July 8; 19240 2s dAS 
2mi.40 yd... Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio................ July 20, 1940 ..... 3:2936 
PamleeOlyd.. se eilisteo, 7, 116, Pimlico, Baltimore, Md. ...........c..ccccveccccasece sen October 30,1941 ..... 3:3046 
PUG aes RavalGastiena=Lr6r Jamaica, N.Y... overuse os G~odec aan Scare commleeerckers November 15, 1950 ..... 3:3036 
Ie eaieriets 2 bie erturion, 9, 119; Newbury, England... os 220... dcs cn cwewes asisecha cae September 29, 1923 ...,. 3:35 
740 ieee Santiago, 5, 112, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. |....................-- September 27, 1941 ..... 3:514% 
A Dakota ae LO LINpielas ENSIANG 2. s. kk cts i o icate eo tiatc,< c clothe cles ee May 21 AGE) eee 3:3736 
Da eit ticr..5 = Wikinack) ay97— Elvana, Mexico. <. 22s. cmcercens aces ce'sm cots Geantesoeeee February 8, 1925 ..... 4:15 
74)) ee BSSGniide Onals.c PUNCH TM G.ce. cance ade atiec cs cciticente not cerioccaeeeee November 12, 1948 ..... 421436 
7 Cn ee MOO Mape LOL: ATipuana;, Mexicostes:.. cee auccs \ cotues bc ce creas February 22,1925 ..... 4:5136 
V4 Ay aes Shot Put, 4, 126, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill...................0000 August 14, 1940 4:4845 
71 Ga ee PBOSHEO vLOU. Mituanay MAXICO yc ickiemmtervivisicnss «.s Bie telat cho eve wemiioeinien March 8) 1925. jars 5:23 
Beso iihee < Berragic an Lis Agua Catlenta; Mexicas toga vcs sock etic. cokes ook Sea March OT94T- eee 5:15 
Gs eee Winning Mark, 4, 104, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill...................- August 21,.19405 see 6:13 
PE SS Sotemia, 5, 119, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky.........0..........-.000% October TU, AILZ eer 731046 


* 3/4 mile course at Brighton is started from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of the finish. 
t+ Track heavy. ft Track sloppy. 


Straight Course 


Wier ape Bobiwadend.at22. Butte; Mont. vcicts acter Ree vod teen oak ee ene August 20,1890 ..... 221% 
Weeral ati sree King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................... February 27, 1947 ..... 132 
OTe s viste's Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand.................... Januaty 12,1921 Sere 45 
Bot ee ark ors The Pimpernel, 2, 118, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y....................25 May 17, 1951 eee 4946 
Wat tants a Devineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, England......................- June 2, 1933 eres 5436 
Bysatcue hak Ss Delegate. 7,113, ‘Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Yi0......0.c:cc.csccescccees.) October 10195 Tee 1:0136 
SAPENS Heres od Aritite2 roo Moris: Park, (New York, Ns Yass. ca.ctaet co. Sey cock ae meee October 15, 1904 ..... 1:08 
ii Meee Porter’s Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y...................--006 September 17, 1938 ..... 1:1436 
Native Dancer, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y...............-.0eec0ee September 27, 1952 ..... 1:1436 
PADIg ie... High Strung, 2,122, Belmont:Park, Elmont, N.Y..........0.00scsscececc, September 15, 1928 ..... 1:19 
YES mes First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hampton Court England................. May 25,1926. pode 1:20 
(et Nae HOpSUSHs UO UBrigntOn  ENgland, pee) acre octet ny ae een oe June 221999 sentere 1:32 
Gan has Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, New Jersey.............ccccecececeees July 17 L890 sacs 2:0335 
* 165 feet short of 7/8 mile. 
New York Wagering, Attendance Records 
Type of record Amount Track Date 
Mutuel handle (8 races) ......... $5,016,745. sk o2%. Belmonti see September 22, 1945 
Mutuel handle (7 races) ......... 4 330:4 71 ave JamMaics tae November 3, 1945 
Mutuel handle (1 race) .......... NOGstoolocs cenaeie Belmonts wees September 27, 1945 
PLP Ves OUUDLES or ural nn, koe Ae ee 251/682 rae JAMAlCaee een ee October 30, 1945 
ESCO N Cal dh CO Grlavews ten Veiadsiege hie) shes, eva G4610 05 ia care J AACA wae wees May 30, 1945 


* Empire City meeting. 


Man o’ War’s Record 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) 


_ Date Track Race : Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds Earnings © 
June 6 Belmont Park......... BNSC SCREEN. fo: sche % st 115 1 359 3-5 $ 500 
June 9 Belmont PAGK ook x Sacre s Keene Memorial Stakes........ 5Y%f st 115 1 1:0536 7-10 4,200 
June 21 JAG: Nees 2 ea Youthful Stakes............... Suef 120 1 1:0636 1-2 3.850 
June 23. Aqueduct............. Hudson Stakes............... .% +10 1 101% 1-10 > Seo 
July 5 Aqueduct............. Tremont Stakes............... PP GEO as 1-10 = 4.800 
Aug. 2 MARU REE Pe cco a oe sc United States Hotel Stakes..... % 130 1 1:12% 9-10 7,600 
Aug. 13 SOU Re Sanford Memorial Stakes. ..... % 130 2 1:11% 11-20 ‘700 
: Aug. 23 oO) C Grand Union Hotel Stakes...... % 130 1 1:12 11-20 7,609 
: Aug. 30 OATALOEAS hc ces. os. es Hopeful Stakes............... % 130 1 1:13 9-20 24.600 
Sept. 13 Belmont Park......... Belmont Futurity.............. % st 127 1 1:1136 1-2 26,855 
TotalS7esastee $83,320 
; 1920 
Date Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds _- Harnings 
May 18 PiNbRoss ode ogee Preakness Stakes............. 1% 126 1 1:5136 4-5 $23,000 23 
May 29 Belmont Park......... Withers ’Stakes..322....525 2 1 118 1 1:3546 1-7 4,825 = 
June 12 Belmont Park......... Belmont Stakes............... 1% 126 1 2:14% 1-25 7,950 . 
June 22 OMNES StS Saree - Stuyvesant Handicap.......... 1 135 1 1:4136 1-100 3,850 
July 10 INGUCUUCT nc fo. cies Dwyer Stakes................. 1% 126 1 1:49% 1-5 4,850 
Aug. 7 SEEM IS eee Miller. StakeSoe. Sicis peer 3s oe 1s 131 1 1:5636 1-30 4,700 
Aug. 21 Sara gas eos. ok eas Traversotakes. Adis ys soe. c% 1% 129 1 2:0145 2-9 9,275 
Sept. 4 Belmont Park......... Lawrence Realization Stakes.... 1% 126 1 2:4046 1-100 15,040 
Sept. 11 Belmont Park......... Jockey Club Stakes............ 1% 118 1 2:2846 1-100 5,850 
Sept. 18 Havre de Grace........ Potomac Handicap............ 1K 138 1 1:4446 15-100 6,800 
Oct. 12 Kenilworth Park....... Kenilworth Park Gold Cup...... 1% 120 1 2:03 1-20 80,000 
Total: .\.\. saes.eeeee $166,140 
RECAPITULATION 
Year Age Sts. Ist 2d 3d ss Unp. Earnings 
Sd ENE tot SoU oi es cia v.v:e 4 ora niaie de sise aie Sein low sieble ote Wels cela 7 10 9 1 0 0 $ 83,325 
Lee... . Js SES = See Ss Soo 5 oe er 3 11 11 0 0 0 166,140 
AGE A. ons occlniod le boctotcightcdnsectalesescseecles 21 20 1 0 0 $249,465 
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Collisteo Takes Queen’s Plate bine Park, Toronto, on June 12, 1954. The 


Collisteo, a 3-year-old colt owned by the 
Bur-Fit Stable, won the ninety-fifth run- 
ning of the Queen’s Plate, the oldest 
stakes event in North America, at Wood- 


race had a gross value of $29,680 and the 
winner earned $22,305. Collisteo was ridden 
by Chris Rogers and the time for the mile 
and an eighth was 1:52. 


= 


LEADING JOCKEYS SINCE 1935 LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1935 
Wik tos (Winners saddled) 

Year Jockey Mounts ners placed Pct. Year Name Winners Earnings 
1935 ©. Stevenson ...1,099 206 578 .19 1935 H. Jacops cos 0. eenes 114 $95,155 
1936 B. James ...... 1,106 245 505 .22 1986) Ho datons sao = nee th 155,789 
ies?) J. Adams)...... 1,265 260 642 .21 1G3T ~H, Jacopss.- > pear - 134 142,474 
1938 J. Longden ....1,150 236 575 .21 1938 H. Jacobs ........... 109 116,609 
1939) D. Meade ...... 1,284 255 628 .20 1989" 7 acoso ores orate 106 100,907 
Mpagmem:, Dew ..\i.1..- 1377 287 ‘09 21 1940 D. Womeldorff ...... 108 112,137 
1941 D. Meade ...... 1,164 210 611 .18 1941 “HAgacobs <foscee er 123 165,964 
1942 J. Adams ...... 1,120 245 540 .22 15422 HA JACODS! steer 133 186,371 
1943 J. Adams ...... 1,069 228° 611 .21 1943) "HAJaCODS) 62005 neta 128 210,775 
1944 TT. Atkinson ....1,539 287 808 .19 1944's JaCODS” tanay sf see 117 306,821 
1945 J.D. Jessop ....1,085 290 445 .27 1945 *S! Lipiee™. foes n 127 238,361 
1946 T. Atkinson ....1,8377 233 758 .1' 1946° W. Molter <<... .2.2- 122 329,725 
1947 J. Longden ....1,327 316 566 .24 1947, WaMolteér™ Jaceese a 155 833,970 
1948 J. Longden ....1,197 319 494 .27 1948 W. Molter 5-22. --e 184 1,015,547 
1949 G. Glisson ..... 1,347 270 679 .20 1949 We Molter tz fer fan ee 129 696,184 

sw. Shoemaker. .1,640 888 756 .24 WH? Bishop icke.<* 2 129 236,131 
1950 } 5. culmone ....1,676 388 787 .23 1950 R. H. McDaniel ..... 156 441,590 
Tooime Ge BULT |. okie. 1,162 810 5685 .24 1951. R.H. McDaniel ...~. 164 539,204 
1952 A. DeSpirito ...1,482 390 633 .26 1952. R. H. McDaniel ...-- 168 573,837 
1953 W. Shoemaker..1,683 485 686 .29 1953 R. H. McDaniel ....- 211 751,957 


LEADING MONEY-WINNING OWNERS 


Year Name Amount 
ipspee Aw Gs Vanderbilt ........ $303,605 
1936 Milky Way Farm Stable .. 206,450 
1937 Mrs. Charles S. Howard ... 214,559 
1988 H. Maxwell Howard ...... 226,495 
NOS OMMBCIAI SOIC) oi. . sus ew sees 284,250 
1940 Charles S. Howard ....... 834,120 
poeweCalumet Farm ... 6.66.6. .0 475,091 
1942 Greentree Stable ......... 414,432 
ipeoecalumes Barm >... sg... 6... 267,915 
fosoncalumet Farm .....6.6.0% 601,660 
1945 Maine Chance Farm ...... 589,170 
Poeoe Calumet Farm ........... 564,095 
HOmierGalumes Marm . on... c.ee 1,402,486 
928° Calumet Farm .......:%.. 1,269,710 
1949 Calumet Farm ........... 1,128,942 
1950 Brookmeade Stable ...... 651,399 
19515 Greentree Stable ......... 637,242 
Wepze Calumet Farm .......... 1,283,197 
foo seA, Gt. Vanderbilt ......... 987,306 


TOP MONEY-WINNING HORSES 


Year Horse and age Starts Ist Amount 
1935. “Omaha (3)..5. 22.2 9 6 $142,255 
19386 Granville (3) ....11 7 110,295 
1937 Seabiscuit (4) ....15 11 168,580 
19388 Stagehand (3) ...15 8 £189,710 
19389 Challedon (3) .... 15 9 184,535 
1940 Bimelech (3) ..... 7 +4 110,005 
1941 Whirlaway (3) ... 20 13 272,386 
1942 Shut Out (3) ....12 8 288,872 
1943 Count Fleet (3) .. 6 6 £174,055 
1944 Pevot: (2) 9 eee 8 8 179,040 
1945 .Busher..($) se. 13. 10 273,735 
1946 Assault (3) ...... 15 8 424,195 
$947) “Armed \(6) "S25. see 17 11 £376,325 
1948 Citation (8) ...... 20 19 709,470 
1949: Ponder, (3)\sc2ceack 21 9 321,825 
1950s—-Noor. (5), .o5 ose 12 7 £346,940 
1951 Counterpoint (3) .15 7 250,525 
1952 Crafty Admiral (4) 16 9 277,225 
1953 Native Dancer (3) 10 9 £518,425 


Facts on Citation 


Record by Years 


Year Age Sts. Ist 2d 3d Unp. Earnings 
Une acter acexeivssete's a0 2 9 8 1 0 0 $155,680 
OSes rela jess 3. 20:19 1 0 0 709,470 
MOBO Pe iciareie'e o8 sacs. 4 0 0 0 0 | oe SAA 
ODO See eis k evevatetase 5 9 2 7 0 0 73,480 
ULL n EE BSc Ae eee 6 7 3 1 2 1 147,130 
Totals....... 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 
Stake Victories 
1947 
: Earn- 
Date Event Dist. Wt. Time _ ings 
July 30 Elementary Stakes..... % 122 1:1036 $17,300 
Oct. 4 Belmont Futurity....... 6% 122 1:154% 78,430 
Nov. 8 Pimlico Futurity....... 1%6 119 1:4845 36,675 
1948 
Feb. 11 Seminole Handicap..... eae ltoeee23 8,525 
Feb. 18 Everglades Handicap... 1% 126 1:49 7,200 


Feb. 28 Flamingo Stakes....... 1% 126 1:484% 43,500 


Apr. 17 Chesapeake Stakes..... Me 122 1:4546 19,750 


Apr. 27. Derby: Trial: ee. eee ee 1 118 1:373§ 8,525 
May 1 Kentucky Derby....... 1% 126 2:0535 83,400 
May 15 Preakness Stakes...... 1%6 126 2:023§6 91,870 
May 29 Jersey Stakes......... 1% 126 2:03 43,300 
June 12: Belmont Stakes........ 1% 126 2:284§ 77,700 
July 5 Stars and Stripes...... 1% 119 1:49% 38,000 
Aug. 28 American Derby....... 1% 126 2:0136 66,450 
Sept. 29 Sysonby Mile.......... 1 119 1:36 20,200 


Oct. 2 Jockey Club Gold Cup.. 2 117 3:213§ 72,700 

Oct. 16 Empire City Gold Cup.. 1% 119 2:424 75,600 

Oct. 29 *Pimlico Special....... 1%6 120 1:5945 10,000 

Dec. 11 Tanforan Handicap..... 1% 123 2:024§ 31,800 
* Walkover. 


June 3 Golden Gate Mile....... 1 128 1:333§ 14,550 


1951 


July 4 American Handicap.... 1% 123 1:4836 33,000 
July 14 Hollywood Gold Cup.... 1% 120 2:01 100000 


intormatien Please Almanac 
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(JAHE FIRST automobiles on the road were 
erratic in action and driving them or 
even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence it became the sporting thing 
to do. Experimental excursions in crude 
cars gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
rough roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
eventually led to formal contests, the first 
of which was a road race from Paris to 
Rouen in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
United States started with a road race in 
the Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
ered the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
astonishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 
Around 1900 Paris became the hub of 
road racing in Europe and each year there 
were raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
from Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


AUTO RACING 


and other cities on the Continent. Acci- 
dents were so numerous to drivers and 
spectators that, after a gory group of mis- 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madrid 
race of 1903, the contest was halted at 
Bordeaux by public authorities and all 
road racing was brought under control. 
Other kinds of auto racing were exposed 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hour 
races for stock models, were held on circu- 
lar or oval tracks originally built for 
horse racing. Finally came the special rac- 
ing strips for autos, including such famous 
autodromes as Brooklands in England and 
od Indianapolis Speedway in the United 
tates. 


As a test of engine and chassis under 
severe conditions and great strain, auto 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in 
the development of the motor car of today. 


National A. A. A. Champions 


1909 Bert Dingley 1923 Eddie Hearne 1937 Wilbur Shaw 

1910 Ray Harroun i924 Jimmy Murphy 1938 Floyd Roberts 

1911 Ralph Mulford 1925 Peter DePaolo 1939 Wilbur Shaw 

1912 Ralph DePalma 1926 Harry Hartz 1940 Rex Mays 

1913 Earl Cooper 1927 Peter DePaolo 1941 Rex Mays 

1914 Ralph DePalma 1928 Louis Meyer 1946 Ted Horn 

1915 Earl Cooper 1929 Louis Meyer 1947 Ted Horn 

1916 Dario Resta 1930 Billy Arnold 1948 Ted Horn 

1917 Earl Cooper 1931 Louis Schneider 1949 John Parsons 

1918 Ralph Mulford 1932 Bob Carey 1950 Henry Banks 

1919 Howard Wilcox 1933 Louis Meyer 1951 Tony Bettenhausen 
1920 Gaston Chevrolet 1934 Bill Cummings 1952 Charles Stevenson 
1921 Tommy Milton 1935 Kelly Petillo 1953 Sam Hanks 

1922. Jimmy Murphy 1936 Mauri Rose : 


History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


The first recorded effort for one mile was 
made in 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, driv- 
ing a Jentaud, in France. His average was 
39.23 m.p.h. This was increased to 65.79 in 
1899 by Jenatzy, also in France. The first 
man to travel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
Rigolly, in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 
by Baras, with 104.53 in the same year. 
The first over 200 m.p.h. was Major H. O. 
D. Segrave, who drove at 203.790 in 1927 
at Daytona, Florida. 


In 1947 John Cobb of London became the 
first person to travel more than 400 m.p.h. 
on land. The Englishman accomplished the 


Date Driver 
Sep ga LOS Ok. oasis - Sir Malcolm Campbell 
INGO, = CEC hy ia SEY ieee eiors Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Vat Yes) SAPS BOS 92 OR eae Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Sepia, 1938 2.5... John CODD Gy greet - 
Sept. 16, 1938........ Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
AMIS 25,0 1939) 2 p27. a0 JonnsCobbiasse aes. 


Sept. 16).1947.. 2... POND CODD wry tatcie. <' 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, while 
raising the world mile record to 394.196 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62137 of 
a mile) mark to 393.825 m.p.h. 


Cobb’s fastest mile was covered in 8.93 
seconds and his average speed was 9.1325 
seconds. The Briton drove at the rate of 
385.645 m.p.h. for the mile and 388.019 for 
the kilometer on the southward run, then 
increased his pace to 403.135 m.p.h. and 
399.808, respectively, on the northward 
sprint, the best times ever recorded. 


Those who drove 300 m.p.h. or better 
follow (all at Bonneville) : 


Car Average 
sas RSet gee Bluebird Special.:........301.1292 
1 ah waters Oe Thunderbolt #1...........3811.42 
rnd es Thunderbolt #1...........345.5 
pa aaeh boot eters Railton nit = cree ae PS BOR 
i apemegiia ahs Thunderbolt #1...........357.5 
en secre Railton Red Lion.........368.9 
ronal sustengtie. = Railton Mobil Special.....394,196 


Information Please Almana 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(500-mile race) 


Average 

Year Winner Car Second Third Time m.p.h. 

etic Harroun........ Marmon..............+.s+-. Mulford........ Bruce-Brown... 6:42:08.......... 74.59 
Ae 1 eG Dawson........ NGUONGLG :ctetere catowtens ean Tete. 12. Hughes......... G221°08) cet en 78.70 
RODS. GOUXT. Acise se: POUSGOL) eye es ksctene alee Wishart........ MOIzZe oda 63505. 75>. 5 250% 76.92 
TSTA eh 22 Thomas........ Dalargost ... Gata. lees aoe Dutayien. «sae +s GUYCE Ss 2 ee rietce 6:03 45s coe. 82.47 
LOL Sts. . DePalma....... Mercedes: nities soeee sce Restayoy,. ore Anderson....... 5133 555 ee sree 89.84 
PSLG*:...:. Resta sae: Peugeot: ty. diss.c satavas vocae De Aleve....... Mulford........ 3:34:17 Seca 83.26 
1917-18... No races 
R919 5.2 WilcOxer cit srs P@USCOTS. Showcsssmaunc rier eee Hearne......... GOUX:,. da Acde os 5cADA2 ope. aces 88.06 
1920). Chevrolet....... MOntoGen?. o.;14 sacle tees ate Thamasy... 5.2% Milton .%.20.220% 5:38 2321205 ees 88.50 
G2 Tees Se Milton. ........ Fronitenacs......2% a2 5.ines sists SAFIOS. Bae oe hord-2. teeec! 5:34 At... aakeeeioe 89.62 
OZ 28 ecto: Murphy........ Murphy Special............. Hartz: 3. ¢. stae ss Hearné: 4 Sige §:17:30.3 eaeaee 94.48 
M923 2h cre NUNMOR ore: cscrscis. HG: .S2Special.. 2.x. dec.sene HariZe cere «aaa Murphy........ 5:29:50, 22 cmae 90.95 
i Cp a Corum-Boyer... Dusenberg Special........... Cooper escs-ieas Murphy.=.% 25 eo 5:05 23.73 eee 98.23 
J9255..... DePaolo........ Dusenberg Special........... ROWiS to ore eee Shafer... ses24 4:56:39.) oo oe 101.13 
TO2ZG6 i. 3)-).. Lockhart....... Miller Specialy... 02. ane es Hattza50-h asc Woodbury...... 4:10:17 5 <2 eee 95.88 
NOD Tires: Souders,. 25.2... Duesenberg...0.2: ..a<e ects Devore......... Gulatta......... 5307533 eee eee 97.54 
1928) 5 oo. Meyer. a2 value a: Miller'Special:...25 1.00.0 60 Moore}: 4.225. Souders........ 50133. oe eeeee 99.48 
NOOR. fave Keachtcan dns Simplex Special............. Meyer:re. 2 2263 Gleason........ 5:07:25_ 3223 eee 97.58 
980! ii2. Arnoldiys..22.. Hartz=Millar sects 2oae ee Canton. cac.5252 Schneider... ... 4:58:39°5. Ae 100.488 
i Schneider...... Bowes Special.............. Frame sie. 26. Hepburn....... 5:10:28) 5 soe 96.629 
BORD ees oi Brame sis «)r css Miller Special. 040... 200008 Wilcoxe4c40-07 Bergere:z...2:... 4:48 0327937. eee 104.144 
MOBS eo. 2 Meyers... ...>. Miller Special............... Shaw...0..2200% Moore: 420 4:48:12. 7525 ee 104.089 
TCE LS aoe Cummings...... Miller Special............... Rose; 235.9) oe Moore. 5. Sees 4:46 :05.20....... 104.863 
1935) 202 2 PetiOleets es. acs Gilmore Special............. Shaw sae soe Cummings... .-. 4:42:22.71 2 eee 106.240 
1986; 4: 7). Meyer.......... Ring Free Special............ HOM ge.eees Mackenzie...... 4°35 03.39.20 4e 109.069 
| yA ae Shaw tticates Shaw-Gilmore Special ....... Hepburn....... MOL co. ner ae 4:24 07.80 55-322 113.580 
NOSSO Roberts........ Burd Piston Reg. Special..... Shaw.136-30: 4; Miller.2...Se0-26 4:15::58.40- cee 117.200 
1939/42... AW iss esceie Boyle: Special... .. << jesecesce Snyders bb des Bergere........ 4:20°47 39) cee 115.035 
TOA0 oes SRaWer ce ade « Boyle Special... =! .cvss0es6- Mays. 55... os ere OSG... boos ee 4:27°31 11a ceeeee 114.277 
TO4V es. Rose-Davist.... Noc-Out Hose Clamp Special.. Mays.......... HOMseoek oe 4°20 :36,24 eee 115.117 
1942-45... No races 
1ONGTy ...2. RODSON eee ne Thorne Eng. Special......... Jackson........ HON i se eos #:21::1674 See 114.820 
MOAT ey asie ROSGte eva vcs, ce Blue Crown Special.......... Holland... 2... HOT: 50.2 ee 42175217 eee 116.338 - 
BUGS. i's Rosaiee sine tues Blue Crown Special.......... Holland........ along: +t core 4:10:23:38 |.) eee 119.813 
FORO of: . 7, Holland’. sje: 0. Blue Crown Special.......... Parsons.3.2-.5 2. Connor. 3. ses 4:07::15.97 Jo5ece 121.327 
1950§..... PATSONSs os se0 oe Wynn’s Fiction Proof Spl..... Holland........ ROSO ic acigewtdeten, 2:46:55.97 2 ecer 124.002 
ope. Wallard........ Belanger Special............ Nazaruk........ McGrath-Ayulo.. 3:57:38.05....... 126.244 
LY ae Ruttman........ Agajanian Special........... Rathmann...... Hanks... : 5. a4-+ 32524188 eee 128.922 
A953 555.3 Vukovich....... Euelitnjection: Splice weiner GkOSSs ue, see Hanks-Carter.... 3:53:01.69....... 128.740 
= * 300 miles. + Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. t Davis drove 180 miles, Rose 320. § 1950 race 


ended at 345 miles because of rain. 


Ascari Captures Auto Test 


Alberto Ascari of Italy, world auto rac- 
ing champion in 1953, piloted his Red 
Lancia to victory in the 1954 Mille Miglia 
1,000-mile race at Brescia, Italy. Ascari’s 
time for the event, called “The Race of 
7,000 Curves,” was 11 hours 26 minutes 10 
seconds. One driver, Andre Bouchon of 
France, was killed, twelve drivers were 
injured and thirteen spectators were hurt 
during the contest. 


Yale Swimmers Stretch String 


Yale’s swimming team, coached by Rob- 
ert J. H. Kiphuth, extended its dual-meet 
winning streak to 113 by defeating Harvard, 
59-25, in the 1953-54 finale. The Elis’ cur- 
rent skein started after a defeat by Army 
in 1945. Kiphuth led Yale through 175 
meets without a setback, a record, from 
1924 to March 13, 1937, Harvard snapping 
the row of victories. 


Notre Dame Football Leader 
An Associated Press compilation in 1954 
revealed that Notre Dame, with a percent- 
age of .833, had the best college football 
record from 1929 through 1953. The statis- ~ 


tics (records include post-season games) 
follow: 


Points 

WwW. & FT. Pet: Foreevgen 

Notre Dame...... 184 37 15 .833 5,134 1,914 
Temnessee........ 190 44 13 .812 5,405 1,645 
Afabamia'l stor. se 180 50 12 .783 5,798 2,094 
Araiy scope er ee 165 56 16 .747 5,884 1,998 
Michigan State 146 51 15 .741 4,604 2,028 
tuke Ama borte. cee 166 60 12 .735 4,842 1,927 
Michigan.,....... 153OD 9 .722 4,110 . 1,999 
Oklahoma........ 157 67 21 .701 4,866 2,305 
Ohio State 139 61 14 .695 4,401 2,144 
So. California 164 73 21 °691 5,132 23527 
Holy Cross... 153 74 15 .674 4,388 2,139 
wlsa sce 154 75 15 .673 5,198 2,734 
Texas;.a0 3. versa 161 79 11 .671 4,697 2,386 
Fordham. 32.5) 115 57 14 .668 3,622 2,070 
Villanova......... 141 71 11 .665 3,970 2,245 
Minnesota........ 133 69 12 .658 4,017 2,459 
Georgia.......... 163 85 14 .657 5,183 2,987 
Boston College.... 125 67 15 .651 3,893 2,741 
Detroit ig, Vein atias 137 74 7 .649 4,135 2,205 
Louisiana State... 149 84 18 .639 4,734 2,723 
California........ 157 89 11 .634 4,243 2,597 
Pennsylvania..... 124 72 12 .633 4,013 2,311 
Tulane...5.n<cenoe 143 83 12 .633 4,520 2,951 
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1954 CHAMPIONS AND RECORDS 
* 


ICE HOCKEY ee 
_ National League : 


Stanley Cup Play-offs Regular Season f 
SERIES C—FINAL Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 
*April etroit 3, Montreal 1 Gordie Howe, Detroit.... 70 33. 48 81 109 
ly 4—D ’ _ Maurice Richard, Mont.. 70 37 : 
*April 6—Montreal 3, Detroit 1 Ted Lindsay, Datroic_- ~et0s0 26) 36 re io ; 
April 8—Detroit 5, Montreal 2 Rusby ties ise Pe 2 25 54 8 
- & ad, ont... 3 
April 10—Detroit 2, Montreal 0 Red Kelly, Detroit ....... 62 16 33 43 ts 
*April 11—Montreal 1, Detroit 0+ ee me Seen aa eka 3 15 33 48 18 
April 13—Montreal 4, Detroit 1 pe A Ber ERE go cs O° Leesa a7 ipeee 
; : Fleming Mackell, Bost... 67 15 
*April 16—Detroit 2, Montreal 1¢ Ken Moadell, Mantroal... 67 22 404 agen 
* At Detroit. + Overtime. Paul Ronty, New York... 70 13 33 46 18 


Wally Hergesheimer, N. Y. 66 27 16 43 42 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS Tod Sloan, Toronto...... 67 11 32 43 100 
Goals Hill Gadsby, Chicago... 90 19 a8 at 488 
adsby, cago..... 
W. L Pts For Agst. feat Feangon, Bost; : 68 21 19 40 5 
ave Creighton, Bost. 69 20 20 40 27 
Figures aces .- oc. 4 3 8 14 12 Camille Henry, N. Y. 66 24 15 39 10 
Montreal........... 3 4 6 12 14 Sid Smith, Toronto... . 70 22-16 387-28 
bees pees) Toronto... gs 15° — 23:4 =38= 75 
oe ukay, Boston,..... 7 20 VIS St 27 
SERIES A—SEMIFINAL Doug Harvey, Montreal) . 268 8 29 37 110 
_ ic i SIN Ge ws ordiocs 
*March 23—Detroit 5, Toronto 0 Leo Lapine: Boston...... és le 18 38 a7 


*March 25—Toronto 3, Detroit 1 


March 27—Detroit 3, Toronto 1 1953-54 ALL-STAR SELECTIONS 


March 30—Detroit 2, Toronto 1 First Team Second Team 
*April 1—Detroit 4, Toronto 3+ Gees saree Harry Lumley, Toronto Sawchuk, Detroit 
* At Detroit. + Overtime. Dia3 athe Red Kelly, Detroit Gadsby, Chicago 
Diesen eee Doug Harvey, Montreal Horton, Toronto 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS Crest Ken Mosdell, Montreal Kennedy, Toronto 
Goals RS Woo ee Gordie Howe, Detroit ~° Richard, Montreal 
W. L. Pigs For Agst. BAW cose Ted Lindsay, Detroit Sandford, Boston 
DGEGOH ess. iic<'sias eles 4 1 8 15 8 1953-54 TROPHY WINNERS 
Toronto.........-.. 1 4 2 8 15 Hart (most valuable player)—Al Rollins, Chicago 
Ross (leading scorer)—Gordie Howe, Detroit 
SERIES B—SEMIFINAL Lady Byng (sportsmanship)—Red Kelly 
*March 23—Montreal 2, Boston 0 Calder (top rookie)}—Camille Henry, New York 
*March 25—Montreal 8, Boston 1 Vezina (leading goalie}—Harry Lumley, Toronto 
March 28—Montreal 4, Boston 3 Norris (best defenseman)—Red Kelly 


March 30—Montreal 2, Boston 0 


American League 
* At Montreal. 


Final 1953-54 Standing of the Clubs 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS (Regular season) ieee 
Goals W. L. TT, Pts. For Agst. 
W. L. Pts. For — Agst. Buffalo Bisons......... 39° 24 7 85 283 =287 
0 8 16 4 Hershey Bears......... 37 29 4 78 274 243 
Montreal. .......-.. 4 *Cleveland Barons..... 38 32 0 76 269 227 
BostonGeon asecens- 0 4 0 4 16 Pittsburgh Hornets.... 34 31 5 73 250 222 
Providence Reds....... 26 40 4 56 211 276 
Syracuse Warriors..... 24 42 4.52 215,317. 
Final 1953-54 Standing of the Clubs * Won play-offs. 
ee ee) Goals Leading Scorers 
WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agst. (Regular season) 
Detroit Red Wings.. Bi aad 289. 14888" 991 132 Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 
ee ee ak 8 182 141 George Sullivan, Hershey 69 30 89 119 54 
Race Benins. <=... 32-28 10 74177 181 Jackie Gordon, Cleveland 70 31 71 102 20 
Newevork iRansers.... 29-31 10 68 161 182 it a paces Bua ier fhe He ei ae Be 
Chicago Black Hawks.. 12 51 7 31 133 2 BE ee eed = 70 40 Shee Seem 
Lorne Ferguson, Hershey 70 45 42 87 34 
LEADING 1953-54 SCORERS Danny Lewicki, Pittsburgh 60 36 45 81 19 
Arnie Kullman, EREREY 2 $3 a aA or a 
Play-offs Dunc Fisher, Hershey.... 

Bory, Te ee As. Pts. PIM Ed Slowinski, Buffalo.... 67 38 41 79 16 

Dickie Moore, Montreal.. 11 5 8 13 8 Calgary Takes Canadian Title 
Pe eee Montreal. he es ee The Calgary Stampeders beat the Quebec 
Gordie Howe, Detroit.... 12 4 5 9 31 Aces, 5 games to 1, in 1954 to become the 
Page ecole. Or A ae Cae BAe first winners of the Edinburgh Trophy, 
Red Kelly, Detroit....... 12 5 1 ¢ 4 emblematic of the professional ice hockey 

tai, Det....... 12 ; ; 
Rie crel pronovost, Detwie12 1 2s 12 championship of Canada. 


oe 


ICE HOCKEY (contd.) 


Amateur Ice Hockey 


International League 
FINAL 1953-54 STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Western League 


Final 1953-54 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 


Goals 
Ww. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
Vancouver Canucks.... 39 24 7 85 218 174 
*Caigary Stampeders... 38 25 7 83 266 206 
Saskatoon Quakers.... 32 29 9 73 226 214 
Edmonton Flyers...... 29 30 11 69 246 260 
Victoria Cougars....... 27 32 11 65 203 223 
New Westminster Royals 28 34 8 64 218 261 
Seattle Bombers....... 22 41 7 51 209 248 


* Won play-offs. 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 


Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 
Guyle Fielder, Seattle.... 68 24 64 88 20 
Wayne Brown, Seattle... 70 49 32 81 24 
Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria... 70 26 53 79 46 
Alex Kaleta, Saskatoon... 70 19 53 72 52 
Jack McLeod, Saskatoon. 69 33 38 71 46 
Pat Lundy, Calgary...... 66: ‘29 42 * 75 18 


Ray Manson, Saskatoon. 70 28 42 70 22 
Gordie Fashoway, New West 70 43 26 69 35 
Bobby Love, New West. 70 23 46 69 22 
Larry Popein, Vancouver. 70 34 32 66 22 
Frank Ashworth, Calgary 67 24 42 66 828 


Quebec League 
Final 1953-54 Standing of the Clubs 


Goals 
Ww. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
Chicoutimi Sagueneens 40 25 7 87 261 197 
Montreal Royals....... 40 25 7. 87 257 203 
Ottawa Senators....... 34 32 6 74 223 212 
*Quebec Aces. ieee =o0_ 34 8 68 216 212 
Sherbrooke Saints. .... 30 36 6 66 223 244 
Valleyfield Braves...... 31 38 3.765 2077 252 
Springfield Rifles...... 25 40 7 57 222 289 


* Won play-offs. 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 
Gms. Gls. As. Pts. 


Rip Riopelle, Ottawa..... vp etl 60 91 46 
Skip Burchell, Montreal. 66 31 59, 90" (34 
Andre Corriveau, Valleyfield 69 37 51 88 8 


Leo Gravelle, Ottawa.... 68 45 41 86 6 
Ray Powell, Quebec. . 68 22 55" FTF 10 
Jim Moore, Chicoutimi. 71 285 47 DZS Ge 79 

huck Blair, Ottawa..... 71 28 43 71 0 


d Litzenberger, Montreal 67 31 39 70 44 
Alex Irving, Sherbrooke... 72 25) 39 64 36 
Bucky Buchanan, Chi’timi 63 29 34 63 18 


TRAPSHOOTING 
Grand American Championships 


(At Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 20-28) 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Men—Nick Egan, New York (19 yd.).... 99 x 100 
Women—Dianne Williamson, Compton, 

PARR EMEV ECM Rerst ag is oy ke a's ¥K ae wate 95 x 100 
Junior—Tommy Fisher, Findlay, Ohio. . 96 x 100 
Professionali—Herb Parsons, Somerville, 

NAMDES SEEM SEA oh ate'ss,s Gi.0s4.5, 0.4 01 e's) His v, vis, oo 92 x 100 

PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
fen—Vernon Thornborrow, Hamilton, 

CETUS et eine ee 100 x 100 
Women—Mrs. Helen Ryan, Maysville, 

ROCEMULORIN EL DD) APs Waco vedalad «Fi ste were 96 x 100 
Junior—John Zehmer, New York....... 97 x 100 
Frofessional—A, L. Adkins, Louisville... 96 x 100 

HIGH-OVER-ALL 
Men—Arnold Riegger, Seattle........... 975 x 1000 


Women—lIvya Pembridge, 


UST Sorts © ine ka han Senegal eet 946 x 1000 
Ate oo Site c 949 x 1000 


hio 212) Dani PORT AOI FUNC MRE ce tes 959 x 1000 
OTM! AMERICAN CLAY TARGET 


Men Petty, Stuttgart, Ark. 200 x 200 
Women— Helen Watkins, Wasco, Ore.. 194 x 200 
Junior—Lawrence Jones, Condon, Ore.. 198 x 200 
Sub-junior—Nick Egan)... Wi uk eles cs 195 x 200 
Professional—Cliff Doughman.......... 199 x 200 


Regular season. 
: : Goals 
W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
SOincinnatl risecs<is » vas 47 15 2 96 325 153 
Marion}... sadewes nae 40 24 80. 279 207 
Johnstown «5. ooo ayoussws 35. 27 3 73 254, 2 
MGIGdO:. ...3 force hls ee 33 26 § 71 220 aes 
Troy (Ohio). 5s o2scacn ae 31 32 1 63 241 258 
Kort Waynes. ssc sc sae 29 30 5 63 203 220 
Grand Rapids......... 29 32 3 61 252 274 
Mowisyille: ccivsiste spr aes 18 42 4 40 202 331 
Milwaukee............ 13 48 3 29 187 


* Won play-offs. 


1954 World Championship 
FINAL STANDING OF THE TEAMS 


Goals 
WwW. L. TT. Pts. Sone Age 
Russia... <c6gares5 =~ ge 6 © 1 13375 
CON AGS Wier ere cn cess CLL 0°12 59. ae 
Sweden? 3:0 22 o1 «cecaem Le peek 30 18 
Czechosloyakia........ 4 3)..0. ‘Sie 21 
Gerntany. . 25, ied tae a's 2 4 1 5 22 32 
Pintand $50... «cesses 1 5 1 3 12 «452 
INGEWAY..sai etc as womtae i. 4%.6@.472 43 
Switzerland ........... 6 5&5 2 2 3 
OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1954 


Canada 
Edinburgh Trophy (professional championship of 
Canada)—Calgary Stampeders 
Allan Cup (senior amateur)—Penticton (B.C.) V’s 
Memorial Cup (junior amateur)—St. CG chociaes 
Teepees 
Intercollegiate—Laval University 


United States 
National Amateur (senior)—Great Falls (Mont.) 
Americans 
National Amateur (junior)—Cambridge (Mass.) 
Cusick Club 
National Collegiate—Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
Pentagonal League—Harvard 


BOBSLEDDING 


World Championships 
(At Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, Jan. 30-31) 


Two-man—lItaly No. 2 (Guglielmo Scheibmeier-Andre Zam- 
belli). Heat times—1:27.52, 1:29.34, 1:25.17, 1:25.05. 
Totai time—5 minutes 47.08 seconds. 

Four-man—Switzerland No. 1 (Fritz Feierabend, driver; 
Dinero; Warbourton; Angst, brake). Heat times—1:18.94, 
1:18.07, 1:20.27, 1:18.66. Total time—5:15.94. 


North American 
(At Lake Placid, N. Y., Feb. 20) 
Two-man—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan Benham- 
James Bickford). Heat times—1:19.40, 1:19.50, 1:17.97, 
1:17.92. Total time—5:14.79. 
Four-man—Not held. 


National A. A. U. 


Two-man—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan Benham- 
James Bickford). Heat times—1:19.56, 1:16.64, 1:17.60, 
1:17.81. Total time—5:11.61. 

Four-man—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan Benham, 
driver; Pat Martin, John B. Welis; John Helmer, brake). 
Heat times—1 314.14, 1:13.27, 1:13.08, 1:13.02, Total time— 
4:53.51. 


Adirondack A. A. U. 


Two-man—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan Benham- 
James Bickford). Heat times—1:18.14, 1:17.65, 1:17.81, 
1:18.03. Total time—5:11.63. 

Four-man—Ausable Forks B. C. Woe Meconi, driver; Al 
Soulier; Don Burrell; Franklyn Beattie, brake). Heat times 
—1:14.09, 1:13.84, 1:13.22, 1:12.38. Total time—4:53.53. 


ICE (SPEED) SKATING 


Championships 
_ World—Men 
(At Sapporo, Japan, Jan. 16-17) 
All-around—Boris Schilkov, U.S.S.R........... 197.463 pts. 
500 meters—Evgenij Grischin, U.S.S.R.... 2.2.2... 0:44.1 
1,500 meters—Boris Schilkov................00.05 2:22.3 
5,000 meters—Oleg Goncharenko, U.S.S.R.......... 8:21.9 
10,000 meters—Oleg Goncharenko................. 17:38.7 


World—Women 
(At Ostersund, Sweden, Feb. 20-21) 
All-around—Lidia Selikova, U.S.S.R... 22.2.2... 209.883 pts. 


500 meters—Sofia Kondakova, U.S.S.R............. 0:47.6 
1,000 meters—Sofia Kondakova................... 1:40.2 
3,000 meters—Rimma Zhukova, U.S.S.R............ 5:26.3 
5,000 meters—Evi Huttenen, Finland.............. 9:20.2 
European 
All-around—Boris Schilkov, U.S.S.R....... 2... 189.058 pts. 
500 meters—Evgenij Grischin, U.S.S.R............. 0:42.3 
1,500 meters—Boris Schilkov..................... 2As-3 
5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway.......... 8:12.9 
10,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen................ 16:55.2 


North American Outdoor 
(At Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 6—7) 


220 yd.— Jim Lynch, Newburgh, N. Y...... 0:19.4 
440 yd. _ Don McDermott, Grossinger, N. Y. 0:38.0 
880 yd.—Art Longsjo, Leominster, Mass.... 1:29.8 
3/4-mile—Art Longsjo..................... 2:09.4 
IME SO COME SIO: cos. aw ssc es taeilencaee. 2:58.9 
5 miles—Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass........ 14:55.5 
Champion—Art Longsjo.................-. 130 pts. 
WOMEN 
220 yd.— Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis......... 0:21.3 
40 yd.— Mrs. Barbara Marchetti DeSchepper, 
DSALGT tn Hoek es GSR = ee ee 0:41.3 
BeGcyde—— at GiDSOR. «<5. 5 ewe ae ae Gees ovie 1:40.4 
3/4-mile—Pat Gibson................-...--- 2:31.9 
Mile—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper........ 2:37.6 


Champion—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper. 120 pts. 


North American Indoor 
(At Lake Placid, N. Y., March 6-7) 


Baie aeeirsts 
. > .¥16 353.44 
155 pts. 


* Record. 
a4 


WOMEN 
440 yd.—Mrs. Barbara Marchetti DeSchep- 
per, Detroit. -o. 5.ai watnnt ee 


United States Outdoor 
(At St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 30-31) 


220 yd.— William Carow, West Allis, Wis.... 
440 yd.— Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis 


WOMEN 


220 yd.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis 
440 yd.—Pat Gibson 
880 yd:—Pat Gibson... 32. 6: . fo ee 
3/4-mile—Pat Gibson « .). 6)<isis)s. fini eee 
Mile—Pat Gibson 14a ee 


United States Indoor 
(At Champaign, Ill., Feb. 13-14) 


440 yd.—Bob Olson, Glendale, Calif........ 0:37.7 
$80 yd.— Boh Olson: a0. vs sie ees 1:26.2 
3/4-mile—Bob Olson.......... wee BOF 
Mile—Jim Campbell, Chicago. . . 2:48.0 
2 miles—Bob Olson .2. 6:29.3 
5 miles—Dick Hunt, Los Angeles........... 17:01.4 
Champion—Bob Olson................... 150 pts. 
WOMEN 

449 yd.—Mrs. Barbara Marchetti DeSchep- 

per; Detroit)s 5 crac 0s tivsidenad oped eae ene 0:42.0 
880 yd.—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper...... 1:26.7 
3/4-mile—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper.... 2:18.9 
Mile—Mrs. Barbara M. DeSchepper........ *3:10.7 


Cham pion—Mrs, Barbara M. DeSchepper. 120 pts. 
* Record. 


BADMINTON 
All-England Championships 
(At London, March 17-20) 
Singles—Eddy Choong, Malaya 
Women’s singles—Judith Devlin, United States 
Doubles—Ooi Teik Hock-Ong Poh Lim, Malaya 
Women’s doubles—Judith and Susan Devlin, U. S. 
Mixed doubles—J. R. Best-Iris Cooley, England 
United States 

(At Lewiston, N. Y., April 7-11) 
Singles—Eddy Choong, Malaya 
Women’s singles—Judith Devlin, Baltimore 
Doubles—Ooi Teik Hock-Ong Poh Lim, Malaya 
Women’s doubles—Judith and Susan Devlin, Baltimore 
Mixed doubles—Joseph and Lois Alston, South Pasadena, 

Calif. 
Veterans’ doubles—Wayne Schell- ob Wright, Boston 
JUNIOR (CLOSED) 

(At Orange, N. J., April 15-17) 
Boys’ singles—John Kevorkian, Jr., Watertown, Mass. 
Girls’ singles—Judith Devlin, Baltimore ; 

Boys’ doubles—Richard Ball, Baltimore-John Kevorkian, Jr. 
Girls’ Goubies—Rosine Capehart, New York-Sally Thomas, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. : 
Mixed doubles—Linda Cobb, Weston, Mass.-John Kevorkian, 

Jr. 


HANDBALL 
U. S. H. A. 4-Wall Championships 

(At Chicago and Evanston, Ill., March 20-27) 
Singles—Vic Hershkowitz, Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A. 
Doubles—Sam Haber-Ken Schneider, Chicago Town Club 
Masters’ doubles—Bart Hackney-George Brotemarkle, Los 

Angeles A. C. 

Team—Detroit No. 1, Chicago and St. Louis (tie) 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
No. 1 singles—Don Varner, U. of Illinois at Navy Pier 
No. 2 singles—Don Del Papa, Detroit 
Doubles—Jerry Lask-Joseph Barrett, Illinois Navy Pier 
Team—lIllinois Navy Pier and Detroit (tie) 
Amateur Athletic Union 
FOUR-WALL 


Singles—Bill Lauro, Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A. 
Doubles—John Abate-Joe Ingrassia, New York A. C. 


ONE-WALL (OUTDOORS) 
Singles—Rubrecht Obert, New York 
Doubles—Ted Russell-Adrian Lightsy, Hebrew Educational 
Society, Astoria, New York 
Y. M. C. A. 
Singles—Gus Lewis, Division-St. Dept., Chicago 
Doubles—Jack Gordon-John Sloan, Irving Park, Chicago 


—— Oe 


GYMNASTICS 
World Championships 
(At Rome, Italy, June 28-July 1) 


; Points 
All-around—Valent Mouratov, Russia, and Victor 
Tchoukarine, Russia (tie). ...........06% eee 115.45 
Free exercise—Masao Takemoto, Japan............. 19.52 
Horizontal bar—Valent Mouratov......f............ 19.70 
Long horse—Leo Sotornik, Czechoslovakia.......... 19.25 
Parallel bars—Viktor Tchoukarine................. 19.60 
Rings—Albert Azarine, Russia......... Miaetene cnet loo 
Side horse—Grant Chaguiniane, Russia............. 19.30 
Team—Russia..............2.008 AevictelecSSocavaree MOSS 
WOMEN 
All-around—Galina Roudiko, Russia........ Eciceees “haue 
Balance beam—Keino Tanaka, Japan..... Sane A 18.89 
Free exercise—Tamara Manina, Russia............. 19.30 
Parallel bars—Agnes Keleti, Hungary............... 19.46 
Side-horse vault—Tamara Manina................. 18.96 
MGAMCGNUI—HUNGATY:.)0 0's. on 0ccccsocaccesaccosecns 73.80 
GAM—RUSSIA: vcs eos vee se cee sselanelavere ois slckelesa esis eats $24.31 


National A. A. U. Championships 
(At San Fernando, Calif., April 30—May 1) 
All-around—Charles Simms, Los Angeles 
PUREE RRRCO PT far ial eiais 0,» i, cnee a Kini we! e.5.a/ereinla ava aah 315.7 
Free exercise—Don Faber, U.C.L.A........... 57.5 
Horizontal bar—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State 57.3 


Long horse—Charles Simmis................. 54. 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronsgedt............... 57.6 
Still rings—Leonard Harris, Los Angeles City 

COS ELEY oi nat J RCS ROE SEER CERNE RC ane 56.3 
Rope climb—Don Perry, U.C.L.A............. 3 sec. 
Side horse—Robert Diamond, U.C.L.A....... 56. 
Swinging rings—Mark Gilden, Los Angeles... 28.2 


Trampoline—Robert Eiliot, Maverick Boys’ 


Club, Amarillo, Texas.............0eeeeeee 27.3 
Tumbling—Richard Browning, Champaign, aha 
Tearn—Los Angeies Turners... ...11220111152 3734 

WOMEN 


(At New York Turn Verein, June 4) 
All-around—Ruth Grulikowski, Lincoln Turn- 


CA. VOL EO, oOo ne ey Oe 219.2 
Balance beam—Ruth Grulkowski............ 55.3 
Free calisthenics—Ernestine Russell, Windsor 

(Ont.) Gymnastic Club..................05 57.5 
Parallel bars—Louise Wright, Roxborough 

Turners, Philadelphia, and Ruth Grulkow- 

MUIR RRE) gtircci ciao 08 Gale's s os egies . 54.4 
Side horse—Louise Wright . 54.4 
Swinging rings—Louise Wright... 52.6 
Tumbling—Barbara Galleher, Dallas A. C.. 28.5 
Team a I—American Sokol, Eastern District 5 

Mastin) eetiatx Re Tarp Rian ie pialCinlorn ahave\dio elvis wie @ci¥iw's 8 4. 


National Collegiate 
(At Champaign, Ill., April 2-3) 
All-around—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State..... 


Flying rings—Manuel Procopio, Penn State... 277 
Free exercise—Jean Cronstedt 


Horizontal bar—Jean Cronstedt......... 284 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronstedt . 280 
Rope climb—Don Perry, U.C.L.A.. 2.88. 
Side horse—Robert Lawrence, Penn State 284 
Trampoline—James Norman, Iowa...... 268 
Tumbling—Richard Browning, Hilinoi 278 
MMCAIM—P enn State, iy. 4:<5')+ 0,0 0018 oslo vee ces 137 
Eastern Intercollegiate League 
(At Philadelphia, March 13) 
All-around—Manuel Procopio, Penn State... 976 
Plying rings—Yerdinand Fournies, Syracuse.. 270 
Free exercise—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State.. 281 


Horizontal bar—Jean Cronstedt............. 
Long horse—Milan Trnka, Syracuse......... 
Olympic ali-around—Jean Cronstedt 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronstedt 
Rope climb-—Eugene Scholl, Temple... 
Side horse—Frank Wick, Penn State. 
Still rings—Robert McCarthy, Templ 
Tumbling—James Sebbo, Syracuse. 


+4 
The United States 84-man team detente 
Canada, 472 to 436, in the 1954 matches 
for the Gordon International Medal at The 
Country Club, Brookline, Mass., and the 


Winchester (Mass.) C. C. on March 5 and ~ 


6. The victory was the twentieth for the 


U. S. in the competition. Canada has won ~ 


the event 39 times. 


OTHER 1953-54 WINNERS 
(Skips in parentheses) 
Women’s U.S. Championship—Wauwatosa (Wis.) Granites 
(Mrs. Erwin Nell 
Midwest Championship—Portage, Wis. (Bruce Rogers) 
Northwest Championship—Duluth, Minn. (Bob Magie) 


DETROIT BONSPIEL 
Grand Aggregate—London, Ont. Gack Nash) 


MANITOBA BONSPIEL (AT WINNIPEG) 


Grand Aggregate—Winnipeg Granites (Howard Wood, Jr.) 
British Consols Trophy—Deer Lodge C. C., Winnipeg Gimmie 
Welsh) 


QUEBEC INTERNATIONAL BONSPIEL 
Seagram’s Grand Aggregate—Kirkland Lake, Ont. (C. A. 
Sutherland) 


international Championship—Montreal West, Quebec (E. L. 
Gallagher) 


Chateau International Trophy—Kirkland Lake (C. A. Suther- 
land) 


Omega International Trophy—St. Johns, Quebec (J. A. Ross) 


1954 Canadian Championship 
(At Edmonton, Alberta) 
FINAL STANDING OF THE RINKS 


Wie W. L. 
*Alberta......... ben | New Brunswick.. 4 6 
Saskatchewan. 8.2, -Manitoba....das- 4 6 
Ontario. ry eet a: MeEDEC Hr. cn eta 3 7 
Nova Scotia...... 6 4 Prince Ed. Island 3 7 
Northern Ontario 6 4 Newfoundland... 0 10 


oe Columbia 6 4 


Edmonton Granites (Matt Baldwin, skip; Glenn 
Gear Pete Ferry, Jimmy Collins). 


VOLLEYBALL CHAMPIONS 
Source: Harold T. Friermood, President, United States 
Volleyball Association. 
U. S. Volleyball Association 
(At Tucson, Ariz., May 12-15) 

Open—Stockton (Calif.) Y.M.C.A. 
Y.M.C.A. Senior—Stockton, Calif. 
Intercollegiate—U.C.L.A. 
Armed Forces—Hamilton (Calif.) Air Force Base 
Y.M.C.A. Veterans’ Open—Long Beach, Calif. 
Women—Houston Houstonettes 


OTHER CHAMPIONS 


American Turners National (men)—Detroit Turners 

American Turners National (women)—Indianapolis Athe- 
naeum 

National Jewish Welfare Board (men}—Lynn (Mass.) Jewish 
Community Center 


NOTE—The Amateur Athletic Union! of the United 
States did not hold championships in 1954. 


WATER POLO 
A. A. U. Champions 
Senior outdoor—New York A. C. “A” team 
Senior indoor—tlinois A. C., Chicago, “A” team 
Junior indoor—New York A. C. “A” team 


a 


World Champions 
FREE-STYLE 


Flyweight—Hoseyin Abkas, Turkey 
Bantamweight—Mustafa Dagistanli, Turkey. 
Featherweight—Shozo Sasahara, Japan 
Lightweight—Tofighe, Iran 

Welterweight—V. Baloyadze, U.S.S.R. 
Middleweight—Zandi, Iran 

Light heavyweight—A. Englas, U.S.S.R. 
Heavyweight—A. Mekokichvilli, U.S.S.R: 
Team—Turkey 


United States Champions 


FREE-STYLE 


114.5 ib.—Richard Delgado, San Diego, Calif. 
125.5 ib.—Jack Blubaugh, Tulsa, Okla. 

136.5 Ib—Shozo Sasahara, Tokyo, Japan 

157.5 lb—Tommy Evans, Tulsa, Okla. 

160.5 Ib—Jay Holt, San Francisco 

174 lb.—Dan Allen Hodge, Tulsa, Okla. 

191 Ib.—Dale Thomas, unattached, Michigan State 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Cleveland 
Team—tTulsa Y.M.C.A. (18 pts.) 


GRECO-ROMAN 


114.5 Ib.—Richard Delgado 

125.5 ib—Lee Allen, Portland, Oreg. 

136.5 Ib.—Safi Taha, Dearborn, Mich. 

147.5 Ib.—Norman Gill, unattached, Michigan State 
160.5 Ib.—Jay Holt, San Francisco 

174 lb.—James Connor, San Francisco 

191 Ib.—Dale Thomas 

Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake 


National Collegiate 


115 Ib.—Hugh Peery, Pittsburgh 

123 ib.—Richard Govig, lowa 

130 Ib.—Norvard Nalan, Michigan 

137 Ib.—Myron Roderick, Oklahoma A+& M. 

147 Ib.—Tommy Evans, Oklahoma 

157 Ib.—Bob Hoke, Michigan State 

167 Ib.—Joe Solomon, Pittsburgh 

177 |b.—Ned Blass, Oklahoma A. & M. 

191 Ib.—Peter Blair, Navy 

Heavyweight—Gene Nicks, Oklahoma A. & M. 

Team—Oklahoma A. & M. (32 pts.) 
Eastern Intercollegiate 

123 Ib.—Hugh Peery, Pittsburgh 

130 Ib.—Richard Lemyre, Penn State 

137 Ib.—Gera!d Maurey, Penn State 

147 Ib.—Charles Uram, Pittsburgh 

157 !b.—Edwin Rooney, Syracuse 

167 Ib.—Joe Gattasso, Navy 

177 lb.—George Beresford, Pittsburgh 

Heavyweight—Peter Blair, Navy 

Team—Pittsburgh (37 pts.) 


Francis Sets Scoring Mark 


Clarence (Bevo) Francis of Rio Grande 
(Ohio) College set a recognized intercol- 
legiate scoring record when he made 113 
points against Hillsdale’s basketball team 
on Feb. 2, 1954. Francis, who turned pro- 
fessional at the end of the season, notched 
116 points in a game with Ashland Junior 
College during the 1952-53 season, but that 
mark was not approved by the National 
Collegiate A. A. é 


FENCING 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 


World Championships 
. (At Luxembourg) 
Foil—Christian d’Oriola, France 
Epee—Eduardo Mangiarotti, Italy 
Saber—Karpati, Hungary 
Women’s foil—Karen Lachmann, Denmark 


TEAM 
Foil—italy Saber—Hungary 
Epee—ltaly Women—Hungary 
United States 


(At New York, June 11-18) 


Foil—Joseph L. Levis, Boston (Fencers Club, New York) 

Epee—Sewell Shurtz, Los Angeles (Faulkner School of 
Fencing) 

Saber—George Worth, New York (Salle Santelli). 

spe foil—Mrs. Maxine Mitchell, Los Angeles (Hollywood 


TEAM 


Foil—Salle Santelli, New York 
Epee—Fencers Club, New York 
Saber—Salle Santelli 
Three-weapon—Salle Santelli 
Women's foil—Salle Santelli 


National Coliegiate 
‘(At Chicago, March 26-27) 


Foil—Robert Goldman, Pennsylvania 
Epee—Henry Kolowrat, Princeton 

Saber—Steve Sobel, Columbia 

Three-weapon team—Columbia and N. Y. U. (tie) 


Intercollegiate Association 
(At New York, March 12-13) 


Foil—Phil Mocquard, Cornell 
Epee—Richard Pew, Cornell 
Saber—Steve Sobel, Columbia 


TEAM 


Foil—Columbia and Cornell (tie) 
Epee—Columbia 
Saber—Columbia 
Three-weapon—Columbia 


Women’s Intercollegiate 
(At Elmira, N. Y., April 10) 
Individual—Sandra Whitehead, Elmira 
Team—Elmira 


1954 U.S. Rankings 


FOIL—1, Joseph Levis; 2, Albert Axelrod; 3, Dr. 
Daniel Bukantz; 4, ‘Allan Kwartler; 5, James 
Strauch; 6, Arthur Spingarn; 7, Nathaniel Lubell; 
8, Harold Goldsmith; 9, Neil Lazar; 10, Charles 
Steinhardt 

EPEE—1, Sewall Shurtz; 2, Alfred Skrobisch; 3, 
Peter Conomikes; 4, Richard Berry; 5, Ken Hoits- 
man; 6, Henry Kolowrat; 7, Donald Thompson; 
8, Edward Vebell; 9, Jose de Capriles; 10, James 
Gosline 

SABER—1, George Worth; 2, Allan Kwartler; 3, Sol 
Gorlin; 4, Norman Armitage; 5, Jose de Capriles; 
6, Abram Cohen; 7, Richard Dyer; 8, Tibor 
Nyilas; 9, Nickolas Muray;.10, Robert Blum 

WOMEN—1, Maxine Mitchell; 2, Grace Acel; 3, 
Madeline Dalton; 4, Janice Lee pony 5, Paula 
Sweeney; 6, Sallye Chambers; 7, Estelle Atkins; 
8, Judy Goodrich; 9, Ida Balint; 10, Dolly Funke 


Carter, Mrs. Ladewig Top Bowlers 


Don Carter of St. Louis and Mrs. Marion 
Ladewig of Grand Rapids, Mich., were 
named “Bowlers of the Year” for 1954 by 
the Bowling Writers Assn. of America. 


* Co-champion. 


1954 ALL-AMERICAN SELECTIONS 
(Associated Press poll) 


FIRST TEAM—Frank Selvy, Furman; Don 
Schlundt, Indiana; Tom Gola, la Salle; 
Cliff Hagan, Kentucky; Bob Pettit, 
Louisiana State. 

SECOND TEAM—Bevo Francis, Rio Grande; 
Bob Leonard, Indiana; Frank Ramsey, 
Kentucky; Dick Ricketts, Duquesne; 
Tom Marshall, Western Kentucky. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS 
Intercollegiate 


National (New York) Invitation—Holy Cross 
Southeastern Conference—Kentucky 
Southern Conference—George Washington 
Atlantic Coast Conference—North Carolina State 
Mason-Dixon Conference—Mt. St. Mary's 
Mountain States (Skyline}—Colorado A. & M. 
Border Conference—Texas Tech. 
Rocky Mountain Conference—Idaho State 
Midwest Conference—Carleton and Coe ¢tie) 
National Assn. (N.A.1.A.)}—St. Benedict’s 
National Junior-—Moberly (Mo.) 
Central A. A.—North Carolina College, Durham (visitation); 
Union U., Richmond, Va. (tournament) 
Canadian—Western Ontario and Assumption (tie) 


Amateur Athletic Union 


Men—Caterpillar Diesels, Peoria, III. 
Women—Wayland College, Plainview, Tex. 


First Title in 30 Years 
Cornell’s team won its first Eastern 
Intercollegiate League basketball title ip 
30 years by beating Princeton, 46-44, in 
@ play-off game in 1954. 


BASKETBALL 
Intercollegiate 
FINAL 1953-54 CONFERENCE STANDINGS 
Eastern League Pacific Coast 
W. L. W. L. SOUTHERN DIVISION NORTHERN DIVISION 
Becornelly.>......... 1293 Columbias...s ses oe 6 8 » Wide W.. I 
eMPTINCetONn...... 0... 11 4 Dartmouth.......... ee) *So. California...... 8 4 Oregon State........ 11 5 
 Pennsylvania....... LOM AEP BIOWN tess ace a ete SO Co AY eee 7S {dahose eee 9.7 
ee Ue dh Harvard. ses eestets 2212 Caliiormnia... ee Oregon.......... we; 
” * Beat Princeton in title play-off. Stanford’. pee. @ 3 9 ‘Washington’. 7-ceecanzaee 
i, Wash. State......... 4 12 
estes * Won title play-off. 
ee f E Ae Missouri Valley : 
BP INGANA «. 02.0.0. P22 WISCONSIM =< wpm cies. 10i= 6 8 : 
MOWa et lows. Mess Ohio, Stale. |... 5 9 W. L. W. L. 
BT IOIS. si see cn 10 4 Michigan Slate. occa. 410 Okla A. & Mao a | St. louis... ee 42.6 
‘ Minnesota.......... 10 4 Michigan........... 3 -tltm. Wichita. oe eee 8° 2 © Houston. .*sneee ae 
Northwestern. ...... 6 8  Purdue..........+. Sal lhe Tulsacee ee eee 55” Detroit. 05 ae 19 
' Southwest Big Seven 
: W. L W. L W. L. W. L 
*RICE... 2.0... 2s 9 3 So. Methodist....... 6 6 *Colorado.......-.. 10 2  Nebraska..... rss. 5a 
BM OX AS atsra<jaiais-+slei0-2 chs} Texas Christian. .... Bi ned, *Kansasot ee oe 10 2 Oklahoma. ......200 48 
Arkansas........... 6 6 Texas A.&M....... 111 Missouri...........- 6 G lowaState, 2 snes 2 10 
 Baylor............- Sah Kansas State........ 57 


* Co-champion. 


1954 N. C. A. A. FINAL 
(At Kansas City, Mo., March 20) 


LA SALLE (92) BRADLEY (76) 


Goro 2 G.- EB. FE 
Singley, If: ..4 |8) 7923 Petersen, If... 4 2 10 
Greenberg, rf. 2 1 5 Babetch, rf 0 Cit 
Maples....... 20 4 King) 32 6 12 
Blatcher...... LEP 23 Gower, ores ee | 
Golafic?. i are 7 eb 29) Estergard,c.. 3 11 17 
O'Malley, Ig.. 5 1 11 Carney, Ig.... 3 11 17 
Yodsnukis, rg 0 0 0 ct, TS. Se) Oe 
O'Hara e7s.02 2 3 7 Kent (c.bis aor 8 0 16 
= Riley. 2 erase bee a: 
Totalweccte< 37 18 92 
Totals... 740 22 32 76 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
La Salle. =. ...5...% 19 23 30 20—92 
Bradleyisicuw oh een 22 21 14 19—76 


Personal fouls—Singley 4, Greenberg i, Maples 4, 
Blatcher 4, Gola 5, O'Malley 4, Yodsnukis 5, O’Hara 
1, Petersen 2, King 4, Gower 1, Estergard 1, Carney 
4, Utt 1, Kent 2, Riley 1. 

Free throws missed—King 1, Gower 1, Estergard 
1, Carney 6, Kent 2, Riley 1, Singley 3, Greenberg 1, 
Blatcher 1, O’Hara 1. 


Professional 
Source: Haskell Cohen, Publicity Director, National 
Basketball Association. 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
Final 1953-54 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 

EASTERN DIVISION 


Avg, pts. 

Won Lost Pct. per game 
New York Knickerbockers 44 2 651 79.0 
Boston Celtics.......... 42 309 883 87.7 
Syracuse Nationals...... 42 30 5383 $3.5 
Philadeiphia Warricrs... 29 43 463, 78.2 


Baltiniore Bullets . 


Avg. Dts. 

Won Lost Pet. per game 
Minneapolis Lakers..... 46 26 -639 81.7 
Rochester Royals........ 44 28 -611 79.8 
Fort Wayne Pistons,.... 40 32 556 CERES 
Milwaukee Hawks....... 2181 +292 70.0 


TEAM-VS.-TEAM VICTORIES 
(Regular season) 


19} saqQD0y 


soyYNeATTYAT 


erydoperyd 


Minneapolis... . 
New York....... 


Rochester....... 


SS 


Boston. ........ 


Philadelphia. ... 
Milwaukee...... 


Baltimore...... 


1) 1| 3| 0| 4) 2|—|5638/6127 


Eastern Division Play-Offs 


Round-rgbin—1, Syracuse (won 4 games lost 0); 2, 
Boston (2-2); 3, New York (0-4). 
inal—Syracuse beat Boston, 2 games to 0. 


Western Division Play-Offs 
Round-robin—1, Minneapolis (3-0); 2, Rochester 
p (2-1); 3, Fort Wayne (0-4). 

Final—Minneapolis beat Rochester, 2 games to 1. 


Championship Series 
*March 31—Minneapolis 79, Syracuse 68. 
* April 3—Syracuse 62, Minneapolis 60. 
April 4—Minneapolis 81, Syracuse 67. 
April 8—Syracuse 80, Minneapolis 69. 
April 10—Minneapolis 84, Syracuse 73. 
* April 11—Syracuse 65, Minneapolis 63. 
* April 12—Minneapolis 87, Syracuse 80. 


* Played at Minneapolis. 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Won Lost Pct. 

Minneapolis Lakers........... 4 3 -571 
Syracuse Nationals............ 3 4 -429 

Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 

Gms. Gls. Fis. Pts. 

Neil Johnston, Philadelphia 72 591 577 1759 
Bob Cousy, Boston......... 72 486 411 1383 
Ed Macauley, Boston...... 71 462 420 1344 
George Mikan, Minneapolis 72 441 424 1306 
Ray Felix, Baltimore....... 72 410 449 1269 
Adolph Schayes, Syracuse... 72 370 488 1228 
Bill Sharman, Boston...... 72 412 331 1155 
Larry Foust, Fort Wayne... 72 376 338 1090 
Carl Braun, New York..... 72 354 354 1062 
Bob Wanzer, Rochester.... 72 322 314 958 
Harry Gallatin, New York.. 72 258 433 949 
Arnie Risen, Rochester..... 72 321 307 949 
Joe Graboski, Philadelphia. 71 354 236 944 
Paul Seymour, Syracuse... 71 316 8299 931 
Bob Davies, Rochester..... 72 288 311 887 
Jim Pollard, Minneapolis... 71 326 179 831 
George King, Syracuse..... 72 280 257 817 
Max Zaslofsky, Fort Wayne 65 278 255 811 
Vern Mikkelsen, Minneapolis 72 288 221 797 
Don Sunderlage, Milwaukee 68 254 252 760 


Arnold Takes Roque Title 


Bobby Arnold of Los Angeles captured 
the 1954 championship of the American 
Roque League, held at Wichita, Kan., 
from Aug. 16 to 26. The runner-up was Irl 
Fitzgerald of Wichita and Grady Scar- 
brough of Idalu, Tex., was third. Dr. F. T. 
Sallee of Wichita was first in the second 
division. 


TENNIS 


Wimbledon Champions 


Singles—Jaroslav Drobny, Egypt 
Women’s singles—Maureen Connolly, San Diego, 


alif. 

Doubles—Rex Hartwig-Mervyn Rose, Australia 

Women’s doubles—Louise Brough, Beverly Hills, 
ae as Margaret Osborne du Pont, Wilming- 
on, Del. 


Mixed doubles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr., Philadelphia- 


Doris Hart, Coral Gables, Fla. 


United States 


Singles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

Women’s singles—Doris Hart . 

Doubles—Tony Trabert, Cincinnati-E. Victor 
Seixas, Jr. 


Renee’ doubles—Shirley Fry, Akron, Ohio-Doris 
a 


Mixed doubles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr.-Doris Hart 

Junior singles—Jerry Moss, Modesta, Calif. 

Junior doubles—Earl Baumgardner, Oakland, 
Calif.-Jerry Moss 

Boys’ singles—Alan Silverman, Brooklyn 

Boys’ doubles—Earl Buchholz, St. Louis-Ned Neely, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Interscholastic singles—Gregory Grant, South 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Ss oe 


Interscholastic doubles—Jeff Arnold-Bobby Macy, ~ 


Coral Gables, Fla. 

Girls’ singles (18 and under)—Barbara Breit, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Girls’ doubles (18 and under)—Darlene Hard, 
Montebello, Calif.-Barbara Breit 


Girls’ singles (15 and under)—Rosa-Marie Reyes, ~ 


Mexico City 


Girls’ doubles (15 and under)—Tina Rodi, Beverly — 


Hills, Calif.-Rosa-Marie Reyes 
Senior singles—David Freed, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Senior doubles—Edward Chandler-Gerald Strat- 
ford, San Francisco 
Women’s senior singles—Mrs. Nell 
Hazel Hotchkiss 


Hopman 
Australia z : 
Mass.-Mrs. Nell 


Women’s senior doubles—Mrs. 
Wightman, Chestnut Hill, 
Hopman 


INDOOR 


Singles—Sven Davidson, Sweden 

Women’s singles—Mrs. Dorothy Levine, Chicago 

Doubles—William F. Talbert, New York-Tony 
Trabert 

Women’s doubles—Mrs. Barbara Ward, Moores- 
town, N. J.-Mrs. Dorothy Levine 

Mixed doubles—Lois_ Felix, Meriden, 
Winslow Blanchard 2d, Boston 


CLAY COURT 


Singles—Bernard Bartzen, San Angelo, Tex. 
Women’s singles—Maureen Connolly 
Doubles—Tony Trabert-E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
Women’s doubles—Doris Hart-Maureen Connolly 


PUBLIC PARKS 


Singles—Clyde Hippenstiel, San Bernardino, Calif. / 


bei 3 


Conn.- — 


Women’s singles—Mrs. Mary Arnold Prentiss, San ~ 


Bernardino, Calif. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


Singles—Hamilton Richardson, Tulane 
Doubles—Bob Perry-Ronnie Livingston, U.C.L.A. 
Team (Penick Bowl)—U.C.L.A. (15 pts.) 


Eastern Intercollegiate 


Singles—Tom Coss, Swarthmore 
Women’s singles—Carmel Lampe, Rollins = 
Doubles—Bobby Payne-Pete Green, North Carolina 
Women’s doubles—Rene Kirsch-Joan Reinberg, 
Cornell 
Team—North Carolina 


France 


Singles—Tony Trabert 
Women’s singles—Maureen Connolly 
Doubles—Tony Trabert-E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 


Women’s doubles—Mrs. Nell Hopman-Maureen 
Connolly / 

Mixed doubles—Lewis Hoad, Australia-Maureen 
Connolly 


Canada 


Singles—Bernard Bartzen Z i 
Women’s singles—Karol Fageros, Miami, Fla. 


Doubles—Lorne Main, Toronto-Luis Ayala, Chile j 


Team 


Wightman Cup (women)—United States 6, Eng- 
land 0, at Wimbledon, England 


y 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
Source: Walter Byers, Executive Director, N.C. A. A. 
Baseball—Missouri 
Basketball—La Salle (Phila.) 
Boxing—Wisconsin 


_ Fencing—Columbia and N.Y.U. (tie) 


Golf—Southern Methodist 


~Gymnastics—Penn State 


Ice Hockey—Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute y 
Skiing—Denver 
Swimming—Ohio State 
Tennis—U.C.L.A. 
Track and Field—Southern California 
Wrestling—Oklahoma A. & M. 
(For N. C. A. A. individual champions see index.) 


PACIFIC COAST 


Baseball—Oregon 

Basketball—Southern California 

Golf—Oregon (Northern Division); Stan- 
ford (Southern Division) 

Gymnastics—U.C.L.A. (Southern Division) 

Swimming—Washington (Northern Divi- 
sion); Stanford (Southern Division) 

Tennis—Washington (Northern Division) ; 
U.C.L.A. (Southern Division) 

Track—Southern California 

Water Polo—Stanford (Southern Division) 


BIG TEN 


Baseball—Michigan State 
Basketball—Indiana 
Fencing—lIllinois 
Golf—Ohio State 
Gymnastics—Illinois 
Swimming—oOhio State 
Tennis—Indiana 

Track (indoor) —ITIllinois 
Track (outdoor )—Illinois 
Wrestling—Purdue 


MISSOURI VALLEY 


Baseball—Oklahoma A. & M. 
Basketball—Oklahoma A. & M. 
Golf—Oklahoma A. & M. 
Tennis—Houston 
Track—Oklahoma A. & M. 


BIG SEVEN 


Baseball—Missouri 
Basketball—Colorado and Kansas (tie) 
Golf—Colorado 

Swimming—Iowa State 
Tennis—Colorado 

Track (indoor )—Kansas 

Track (outdoor )—Kansas 
Wrestling—Oklahoma 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Baseball—Clemson 
Basketball—North Carolina State 
Golf—Duke 
Tennis—North Carolina 
Track (indoor)—Maryland 
Track (outdoor) —Maryland 


: . ' > } e ; 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE TEAM CHAMPIONS ™ 


E. C. A. C. 


Source: George L. Shiebler, Administrative Assistant, 
Eastern College Athletic Conference. ; 


Baseball League—Navy 
Basketball League—Cornell 


Fencing 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 
Three-weapon—Columbia 
Foil—Columbia and Cornell (tie) 
Epee—Columbia 
Saber—Columbia 


Golf ~ 
Eastern Association—yYale , 


Gymnastics “ 
Eastern League—Penn State 


Ice Hockey 
Pentagonal League—Harvard 


Rowing 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 
Varsity—Navy 
Junior varsity—Cornell 
Freshman—Cornell 


ASSN. OF ROWING COLLEGES 
Varsity—Navy 
Junior varsity—Navy 
Freshman—Cornell 
Lightweight varsity—M.L.T. 
Lightweight junior varsity—Cornell 
Lightweight freshman—Harvard 


Swimming 
Eastern League—Yale 


Tennis 
Eastern Assn.—Princeton and Yale (tie) 


ee 


Track and Field 
OUTDOOR 
Heptagonal Games Assn.—Yale 
I.C.A.A.A.A.—Penn State 


Metropolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan 
Middle Atlantic Assn.—La Salle 


pare 
jel i beet Dette le 


INDOOR 

Heptagonal Games Assn.—Yale 
I.C.A.A.A.A.— Yale 

Metropolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan 


-  —— a 


Wrestling 
Eastern Assn.—Pittsburgh 
(For E.C.A.A. individual champions see index.) 


SOUTHWEST 
Baseball—Texas 
Baskethall—Rice and Texas (tie) 
Fencing—Texas A. & M. 
Golf—Texas 
Swimming—Southern Methodist 
Tennis—Texas 
Track—Texas 


, SWIMMING 
A. A. U. Championships 


~ Men’s Outdoor 


(At Indianapolis, Aug. 5-8) 

} 

100-m. free—Richard Cleveland, Hawaii S. C........ 0:57.5 
200-m. free—Ford Konno, Honolulu............... 2:10.6 
-400-m. free—William Woolsey, Honolulu. .......... 4:42.3 
-1,500-m. free—Ford Konno................ cn 19:07.1 
100-m. back—Albert Wiggins, Pittsburgh........... 1:07.2 
200-m. back—Albert Wiggins..................... 2:31.0 
100-m. butterfly—Dick Fadgen, North Carolina State 1:07.4 
200-m. breast—Dick Fadgen................. Se Sper EL Ly 


400-m. medley—Burwell Jones, Ann Arbor, Mich... 5:29.0 
800-m. free-style relay—New Haven S. C. “A” team 
(Wayne Moore, David Armstrong, John Marshall, 
TD Lae aye nl 9:07.9 
400-m. medley relay—North Carolina State (Bill 
Sonner, Bob Mattson, Dick Fadgen, Dave McIntyre) 4:34.7 
3-m. dive—Joaquin Capilla, Mexican Swimming 


Federation, Mexico City..................... 579.35 pts. 
10-m. dive—Joaquin Capilla................... 535.50 pts 
Team—North Carolina State College............ 54 pts 


Women’s Outdoor 
(At Indianapolis, Aug. 5-8) 


100-m. free—Jody Alderson, Community Builders 


Sh GORENG Sea Se 

400-m. free—Carolyn Green, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
SO RSE) 5:14.7 
800-m. free—Carolyn Green................-..-.. 10:49.9 
1,500-m. free—Carolyn Green................-.... 21:08.5 
100-m. back—Shelley Mann, Walter Reed S. C., 

SDSL UUTN AN ee a a a 1:15.5 
200-m. back—Barbara Stark, Crystal Plunge Club, 

POEM ANCISCORE Ph e.Ce oct te coos Sas tose tbowes 2:47.9 
100-m. butterfly—Shelley Mann.................. 1:17.0 
200-m. breast—Mary Jane Sears, Walter Reed S.C.. 3:07.4 
400-m. medley—Marie Gillett, Walter Reed S.C..... 6:06.9 


400-m. medley relay—Walter Reed S. C. (Kay Knapp, 

Shelley Mann, Mary Jane Sears, Wanda Werner).. 5:47.8 
800-m. free-style relay—Fort Lauderdale S. A. “A” 

team (Lois Aspinall, Helen Greenlaw, Marlene 


feaileeGarOlyil GFeGN). 3... «cx... .- sinajermenieeree'sre 10:18.7 
i-m. dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick, Los An- 

UES ile Cao Seo gee eee 492.05 pts 
3-m. dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick.........  ...-..-- 
10-m. dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick........ 280.05 pts. 
Team—wWalter Reed S. C., Washington, D.C..... 89 pts. 


National Collegiate 
(At Syracuse, March 25-27) 


50-yd. free—Dick Cleveland, Ohio State............ 0:22.3 
100-yd. free—Dick Cleveland..................... 0:50.0 
220-yd. free—Jack Wardrop, Michigan............. 2:05.0 
{40-yd. free—Ford Konno, Ohio State............. 4:28.6 
|,500-meter free—Ford Konno...............2--+ 18:14.4 
100-yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa, Ohio State Seeds 0:57.0 
100-yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa................ 2:09.8 - 
100-yd. breast—Dave Hawkins, Harvard........... 0:59.4 
100-yd. breast—Dave Hawkins.................... 2:15.4 
[50-yd. medley—Burwell Jones, Michigan.......... 1:30.1 
300-yd. medley relay—Chio State (Yoshinobu Oya- 

kawa, Robert VanHeyde, Tom Whiteleather)...... 2:49.3 
(00-yd. free-style relay—Michigan (Tom Benner, 

Ron Gora, Don Hill, Burwell Jones).............. 3:26.1 
-meter dive—Fletcher Gilders, Ohio State...... 444.10 pts. 
-meter dive—Morley Shapiro, Ohio State...... 530 pts. 


FEAM—ONiO State.......0..sserserereceeesees 94 pts. 


Men’s Indoor 


(At New Haven, Conn., April 1-3) 
100-yd. free—Dick Cleveland, unattached, Ohio State 0:49.8 


220-yd. free—Ford Konno, unattached, Ohio State.. 2:06.5 - 


440-yd. free—Ford Konno.................0..0.5. 4:28.3 
1,500-meter free-—Ford Konno............. We os aie 19:07.8 
100-yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa, unattached, Ohio 

State. vee ck oe ke aoe eto Ly Oe 0:56.0 
150-yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa................ 1:30.7 
100-yd. butterfly—Dave Hawkins, Harvard......... 0:58.8 
220-yd. breast—Dick Fadgen, Woonsocket (R. I.) 

VMCAl 00.0205 i ee ee 2:42.9 
400-yd. medley—Jack Wardrop, unattached, U. of 

Michigan: 2.028 3.35... eee 4:41.7 


400-yd. free-style relay—New Haven S. C. “A” team 
Cames Rae, Donald Sheff, Hendrik Gideonse, Kerry 
Donovan); 1.223)... ded i eee ee eee 3:25.0 
400-yd. medley relay—New York A. C. (Richard 
Auwarter, George Pappas, Thomas McDermott, 


John Glover)...\,.2! 5... <3: cese. Se eae ee 4:00.9 
1-meter dive—David Browning, Pensacola (Fla.) 

NBS: oT ast ee eee nee 565.3 pts. 
3-meter dive—David Browning...............- 618.80 pts: 
Team—New Haven Swim Club................ 81 pts. 
Leading scorer—Ford Konno.................. 21 pts. 


Women’s Indoor 
(At Daytona Beach, Fla., April 15-17) 
100-yd. free—Jody Alderson, Community Builders 


§; 0.5 Chicago iat.) cia see wee Se he ee 0:58.5 
250-yd. free—Caro! Tait, Santa Clara (Calif.) S.C. 2:53.0 
500-yd. free—Carol Talta.. i400 3.3 Bega 6:00.6 
100-yd. back—Shelley Mann, Walter Reed S. C., 

Washington: D.C. ....22 acc ons oinciseee eee 1:06.4 
200-yd. back—Barbara Stark, unattached, San 

RE ANCISCO :. «scysc.ecce cm osevase se stds a eee ee 2:27.5 
250-yd. breast—Mary Jane Sears, Walter Reed S.C. 3:29.0 
100-yd. butterfly—Shelley Mann.................. 1:06.5 
400-yd. medley—Shelley Mann.................-. 5:18.6 


400-yd. medley relay—Walter Reed S. C. ‘A’ team 
(Shelley Mann, Marie Gillett, Mary Jane Sears, 
Wanda Werner): evs. cier wanteseke asamp eee eae 4:37.0 
400-yd. free-style relay—Walter Reed S. C. (Kay 
Knapp, Wanda Werner, Shelley Mann, Marie 


Gillett)... 5... See ei OD. 2 eee 3:59.2 
l-meter dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick, Los 

Angelas:AsiC. coos 28:24 aoe. us eee 463.75 pts. 
3-meter dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick...... 565.80 pts 
Team—Walter Reed S. C., Washington, D.C..... 94 pts. 
Leading scorer—Shelley Mann................. 22 pts. 


Eastern Intercollegiate League 
(At Princeton, N. J., March 18-20) 


50-yd. free—Kerry Donovan, Yale................. 0:22.5 
100-yd. free—Kerry Donovan.............-.-..45- 0:50.4 
220-yd. free—John Glover, Dartmouth............. 2:08.4 
440-yd. free—Bill Yorzyk, Springfield.............. 4:41.2 
1,500-meter free—Bill Yorzyk..............-.-0-- 18:50.7 
100-yd. back—Peter Wittereid, Army..............- 1:00.0 
200-yd. back—Peter Wittereid.................... 2:12.4 
100-yd. breast—Dave Hawkins, Harvard........... 0:59.7 
200-yd. breast—Dave Hawkins.................--- 2:15.9 
150-yd medley—Hendrik Gideonse, Yale........... 32 
300-yd. medley relay—Yale (Hendrik Gideonse, 

Dennis O’Connor, Kerry Donovan)............... 2:52.0 
400-yd. free-style relay—Dartmouth (John Glover, 

John Heyn, George Hust, Steve Mullins).......... 3:31.2 
1-meter dive—Ken Welch, Yale................ 440.80 pts. 
3-meter dive—Ken Welch.............ssee0es + o0diptss 


Intercollegiate Rowing Assn. 
(At Syracuse, N. Y,, June 19) 
miles)—1, Navy (16:04,4) ; a Cornell; 3, 
Varsity ie ie: Wi arene: 5, California; 6, 
fuente 7, Pennsylvania; '8, Boston University; 
9, Princeton; 10, M. 1. T.; 11, Syracuse 


gig aad Varsity | i miles)—1, Cornell (16: 20.6); 2, 


Navy; 3, ifornia; 4, Washington; 5, Syracuse; 

6, Columbia; & Princeton; 8, Pennsylvania. 
Freshman (2 miles)—1, Cornell (10:18.5); 2, Wash- 
_ ington;~3, Navy; 4, Princeton; 5, Syracuse; 6, 
Columbia; 9, 


a ey 
James Ten Eyck Trophy—Cornell (19 points) 


Assn. of Rowing Colleges 
(At Weahingion, . C,, May 15—2,000 meters) 


Varsity—Navy (6:0: 
Junior Varsit: sat hee (6;21.4) 
Freshman—Cornell (6:15.8) 


Wisconsin; 7, Pennsylvania; 8, 


Rowe Cup—Navy (18 points) 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
(At Princeton, N. J.—1 5/16 miles) 


Varsity (Joseph Wright Trophy—M. I. T. (7;10.2) 
Junior Varsity—Cornell (7:33,2) 
Freshman—Harvard (7:41.4) 


Yale-Harvard 


(At New London, Conn., June 19) 


Varsity (4 miles)— Yale (21:58.4) 
Junior Varsity (2 miles)—Harvard aA 144,8) 
Freshman (2 miles)—Harvard (11:06.4) 


Other Winners 


Adams Cup (1 5/16 miles)—Navy (6:08.2) 
Blackwell Cup (2 palloe ener reals f (10:16) 
Carnegie Gee (2 miles)—Cornel 6) 


_ Childs Sup. eae Pleat tconevivania ve Wee 1) 
Com 1 


on Cup 3/4 miles)—Harvard (8:4 
Dad Vail Troph (1 5/16 Se ate (6:30) 
Oxford-Cambridge (4 1/4 miles)—Oxford (20:23) 
Deo auioraia (3 miles)—Washington 
Western mine (2,000 meters)—Navy (6:29.9) 


150 POUNDS 


Goldthwait ‘ates (1 5/16 miles)—Princeton (no time 
taken; M won the race, but was not eligible 


to compete for the cup; Princeton finished 
second) 
(1 5/16 miles)—Princeton 


Wood-Hammond Cup 
(6:58.8) 
NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC 
(At Worcester, Mass,, May 28-29) 


8-oared pho. oparee Washington High, Alexan- 
dria, Va. (5:31.6 
Sin of sculls—Robert Walker, Grosse Point (Mich.) 
gh 


Oarsmen Continue String 


The West Side Rowing Club of Buffalo, 
N. Y., with 337 points, captured the 
Canadian Henley team title for the fourth 
year in a row in 1954. The St. Catharines 
(Ont.) oarsmen finished second with 128% 
points. 


Cocker Spaniel Westminster Best 


Champion Carmor’s Rise and Shine, 
a@ 2-year-old buff-colored cocker spaniel 
owned by Mrs. Carl E. Morgan of High 
Point, N. ©., gained the 1954 best-in-show 
award at the Westminster Kennel Club 
fixture at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. The Morris and Essex show, Amer- 
ica’s outdoor classic at Madison, N. J., was 
ee in 1954, but will be resumed in 

55, 


ROWING f 
Source: ©. Leverich Brett, Editor, Nattonal Assoctation of Amateur Oarsmen Year Book and N. A. A. O. ke News. 


United States Championships 
(At Worcester, Mass., July 17-18) 
(Distances 2,000 meters except sprints) 
Single reese B. espa Jr., Vesper 


B,.¢C., Philadelphia «2356 5..i>osese eee 8:45.8 
Assn. eNaie sculls—Pat Costello, Detroit whe 
1/4-mile ‘single scuils—Eugene Loveless, = 

‘fae York AC Pre ki  e seis 5 iste ee 
Double scuils—Walter Hoover, Jr.-Pat Cos- ‘ 
tello, Detroit B. GC... .. 30s, aas eee 8:10.4 


piedraple sculls—Detroit Boat Club...... 6:27.6 
fede re shell without conse eee 


r.-Thomas Price, Rutgers R. 
Palr-gared shell with coxswain—Fairmount 
R. A., Philadelphia .:..5 55/ccsd=-cane eee 7:38.8 
Cheek shell without coxswain—West Side 
Buffalo .35.6.69.655 Ue ees eee 7:14,2 
4-oared shell with coxswain—Vesper B. CG... 6:54.4 
8-oared shell—Vesper B. C.,.......,.-...+- 6:55.0 
Intermediate 8-oared shell—Old Dominion 
Alexandria; Va- 55:5 12355 --ndegeasae 6:26.2 


B. C., 
150-Ib. ‘single sculls—James Barker, Undine 
Barge Club, Philadelphia................ 10:04.2 
150- ab 1/4-mile single sculls—Dick Mahan, 
eaper B. Onc... sia os cee 1:38.2 
150-1b, double sculls—Dick Mahan- George 
Ninos, Vesper B.C. 05.0. 24 ics eee 8:28.0 
150-ib. quadruple sculls—Vespe 6:51.8 
150-Ib. 4-oared shell with coxswain—West 
Side. R.-G.. . .« «issn le vin cir ys en Se 711.4 
150-Ib. 8-oared shelli—West Side R. C....... 716.2 
Team (Barnes Trophy)—Vesper Bout. Club 155 pts. 
British Henley 
Diamond Sculls—Peter —— Yugoslavia 
Grand Challenge Cu -S.S.R. 
Thames Challenge | Pd p—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Navy Record Marred 
The Navy varsity crew, coached by Rus- 
sell S. (Rusty) Callow, again went un- 
beaten in 1954, but the middies’ record of 
29 straight victories over a three-year- 
period was marred when it was revealed 
that William Kennington, coxswain, had 
been ineligible to represent the academy. 
An “administrative failure” had permitted 
the midshipman to compete as coxswain 
of the junior varsity in 1953 and the varsity 
in 1954. The Navy skein is the best ever 
compiled in college rowing in this country. 
Last season the middies won 9 races. 
MEN’S LACROSSE 
1954 Champions 
National Open—Mt. Washington L. C., Baltimore 
National Intercollegiate—U. S, Naval Academy 
North-South Game—North 13, South 11, at Freeport, N. Y. 
1954 All-American Selections i 
FIRST TEAM—Goal: John Jones (Navy); deteneue 
Stanley Swanson (Navy), Furlong Baldwin 
(Princeton), Edward Anderson (Duke) ; midfield: 
James Grieves (Virginia), Bruce Yancey (Syra- 
cuse), Oliver Combs (Army); attack: Peter Leone 
(Army), George Corrigan (Maryland), William 
Hunter (Navy). 


8:28.2 — 


Ta Te eS ee 


vir rn. 


SECOND TEAM—Goal: G. P. Moore (Virginia); de- 


fense: John Raster (Navy), Robert Merrick (Yale), 
Roy Dunway (Army); midfield: Richard Bollinger 
(Duke), John Giddings (Army), James Fulton 
(Penn State); attack: Robert Taylor (Johns Hop- 
kins), John Snape (Hobart), Rennie Smith 
(Maryland). 


Cork defeated Wexford by 1 goal and 9 
points to 1 goal and 6 points in the 1954 
final of the all-Ireland senior hurling 
championship, 


Shampions and Records — 903 
TRACK AND FIELD 
A. A. U. Championships Women’s A. A. U. Outdoor, 
Senior Outdoor OUTDOOR 
(At St. Louis, June 18-19) (At Harrisburg, Pa., July 30-31) 
100 yd.—Arthur Bragg, Morgan State.............. 0:09.5 50 meters—Mabel Landry, Chicago C.Y.0.......... 9:06,5 
pooryd=—Arthur Bragess:- 0... ...:...-.0..0e, 0:21.1 100—Barbara Jones, Chicago C.Y.0................ 0:12.0 
440 yd.—Jim Lea, Los Angeles A.C................ 0:46.6 200—Mae Faggs, Tenn. State Univ................. 0:24.5 
Bt yd.—Malvin Whitfield, Los Angeles A. C........ 1:50.8 80 ce ee Darnowski, German-American 
ile run—Fred Dwyer, New York A.C............. 4:09.5 edese JERW OUR: is aiele Yes ss sta gh ee aa 0:12.2 
3 miles—Horace Ashentelter, New York A.C........ 14:18.5 Pon ne epee. 
miles—Curtis Stone, New York A.C.............. 31:39.4 Ce GLK; eam Goan Wolski, Connie 
120-yd. hurdles—Jack Davis, Los Angeles A. C...... 0:14.0 Painter, Lauretta Foley, Lenore Leiser).......... 0:41.2 
220-yd. hurdles—Jack Davis...................... 0:23.2 400 relay—Chicago C.Y.0. “A” team (Hazel Watkins, 
440-yd. hurdles—Josh Culbreath, Morgan State. .... 0:52.0 One Mabel Landry, Barbara Jones).. 0:49.0 
2-mile steeplechase—Bill Ashenfelter, New York A.C. 10:08.2 relay—Tenn. State U. (Lucinda Williams, Isabel 
2-mile walk—Henry H. Laskau, 92d Street Y.M.H.A.. Daniels, Cynthia Thompson, Mae Faggs)......... 1:45.2 
lan Vath, 2 Ge Rea wae 14-233 Broad jump—Mabel Landry’: et. 4.c0 eee 17 ft. 11 in 
Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette....... 24 ft. 10% in. High jump—Jeanette Cantrell, Tuskegee In- 
High jump—Ernie Shelton, Los Angeles A.C.. 6 ft. 9% in. eee Verneda Thomas, Chicago 5 ft. ¥ 
iscus—Fortune Gordien, Los Angeles A.C... 182 ft. 2 in. Rumba in ie eee LE SG IO oo ES -% in. 
56-Ib. weight—Bob Backus, New York A.C... 42 ft. 5% in. Discus—Marjorie Larney, Equitable Life..... 120 ft. 11% in, 
Bernie Pon Backus... -.....-........... 189 ft. 3 in. Javelin—Karen Anderson, Mercury A.C.. . 127 ft. Lin. 
Hop, step, and jump—Claudio Cabrejas, Cuban ee ey ee Festa, Rede Diguinins 41 ft. 1134 in 
if = . jo Voy DOR SLUNE. cide. 0 esha. s, 6.0 sles ss olsieledicmiriata . ‘4 . 
Physical Education Club.................. 47 ft. 3 in. Baseball throw—Marion Brown, Gulf Coast 


Javelin—Franklin eld, San Francisco Olympic 
COIS... Je acd: Sees eed 249 ft. 8% in. 


Pole vault—Bob Richards, Los Angeles A.C... 15 ft. 3% in. 
Shot-put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A. C... 58 ft. 11% in. 
Team—Los Angeles Athletic Club........... 124 pts. 
All-around—Merwin Carter, Baltimore Olym- 

Th? (EOL ts jade deacon 5,330 pts. 
Marathon—Ted Corbitt, Pioneer Club, New 

Mee Syste cia os meg eres wi 2:46 :13.9 
Decathlon—Robert Richards, Los Angeles 

PI ee cs fie wc civics viv see ne vce cee 6,501 pts. 
Pentathlon—Brayton Norton, Occidental Col- 

MEE(Ra o ¢ an 258 COPE IE ORE ee ee 3,400 pts. 
440-yd. relay—Chicago C.Y.0. (Ira Murchison, 

Ralph Builer, Al Pritchett, Willie Williams). . 0:40.8 
1-mile relay—Pioneer Club (Rudolph Clarence, 

Frank Bowers, Reginald Pearman, William 

ECCI) aN eit h SA yes, Ss: 94 oheicyo-i 3:16.3 
1%-miles relay—Pioneer Club (Persichetty, 

William Cochrane, Pearman, Larry Ellis). ... 7:41.5 


Senior Indoor 
(At Squadron A Armory and Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Feb 20) 


60 yd.—John Haines, Pennsylvania................ 0:06.2 
600 yd.—Reginald Pearman, Pioneer Club, New York 1:11.4 


1,000 yd.—Malvin Whitfield, Los Angeles........... 2:11.0 
Mile run—Josy Barthel, Luxembourg.............. 4:11.7 
3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A. C........ 13:56.7 
60-yd. high hurdles—Jack Davis, Los Angeles A.C... 0:07.3 
Mile walk—Henry H. Laskau, 92d Street Y.M.H.A... 6:31.7 


1,060-yd. sprint medley relay—Pioneer Club (Frank 
Bowens, James Ryan, James Gathers, Robert Carty) 1:54.0 
Mile relay—Morgan State (Herman Wade, Otis John- 
son, James Rogers, Josh Culbreath)............. 3:18.2 
Broad jump—Neville Price, Oklahoma U....... 24 ft. 54% in, 
High jump—Herman Wyatt, Santa Clara Youth 


(CEIMIGT.. do ott: oltpace eG nea eee eee 6 ft. 8% in. 
Pole vault—Jerry Welbourn, Union City, Ind... 14 ft. 9 in. 
Shot-put—Parry O’Brien, Santa Monica, Calif. 59 ft. 4 in- 
35-Ib. weight—Bob Backus, New York A.C.... 63 ft. 5 in, 
Team—New York A. GC... cece cee eee eee 22 pts. 


A:.C.; Houston; Tex.s.2%e. s. peer eed 245 ft. % in. 
Team—Chicago C.Y.0......0...0..00-0cee6 110 pts. 
INDOOR 
(At 102d Engineers Armory, New York, March 27) 

50 yd.—Mabel Landry, Chicago C.Y.0.............. 0:06 1 
100—Barbara Jones, Chicago C.Y.0................ O:1Ls 
220—Mae Faggs, Tenn. State Univ................. 0:26.5 
50-yd. hurdles—Barbara Mueller, Chicago C.Y.0..... 0:07.4 
280-yd. shuttle hurdle relay—Equitable Life (Joan 

Wolski, Connie Painter, Amelia Wershaven, Lenore 

LOISEN) 2s 5 sciences Vom, tae hE ods ae eee 0:41.7 
440-yd. relay—Chicago C.Y.0. “A” team (Mabel 

Landry, Barbara Jones, Rebecca Ayars, Alfrances 

Lymiai).: .i2a:. Peas oc ee Oreo 0:52.0 
440-yd. medley relay—Chicago C.Y.0. “A” team 

(Misses Ayars, Lyman, Jones, Landry)........... 0°53.0 
Standing broad jump—Cynthia Lane, Police 

Athletic League, New York.............. 7 ft. 10% in. 
High jump—Barbara Mueller.............. 4 ft. 10% in. 


8-lb. shot-put—Paula Deubel, Little Rhody 
AL C.; Providencot™. ...= 2. a. eee 
Basketball throw—Catherine Walsh, Equi- 
tableiiaviccacteos econ inate at oe 


39 ft. 11% in. 


104 ft. 3% in. 


Team—Chicago C.Y.0........ Saath Sie ONG 39 pts. 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
(At Ann Arbor, Mich, June 11-12) 
100 yd.—Willie Williams, Ilinois..............-... 0:09.5 
220—Charles Thomas, TexaS..................++- 0:20.7 
440—James Lea, So. California. .........-.....+..- 0:46.7 
880—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh..........-........ 1:50:5 
Mile—Bill Dellinger, Oregon...................... A133 
2 miles—Kikuo Moriya, Wheaton................-. 9:22.7 
120 hurdles—Willard Thomson, Ilinois............ 0:14.2 
220 hurdles—Joe Corley, illinois.................- 0:26.56 


Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette....... 25 ft. 10% in. 
High jump—Ernie Shelton, So. California... 6 ft. 10% in. 
Discus—Jim Dillion, Auburn..............-- 176 ft. 3 in. 
Javelin—Leo Long, Stanford................ 226 ft. 8% in. 
Pole vault—Larry Anderson, California, and 


Earl Poucher, Florida (tie)................ 14 ft. 2 in. 
Shot-put—Tom Jones, Miami (Ohio)......... 54 ft. 2% in. 
Team—Southern California... .......0.0005 66 17/20 pts. 


OUTDOOR 
(At Randalls Island, New York, May 28-29) 
100 yd.—Art Pollard, Penn State..........-.... ... 0:09.6 
220—Henry Thresher, Yale..............+-+ ead 0:20.7 


120 hurdles—Joel Shankle, Duke..............-.. : 
220 hurdles—Lester Goble, Alfred................. 0:23.3 
Mile relay—Manhattan (Bob English, Ron Lucas, Vern 

DIRORSLONISSIOHOS).c 62s ccls es esse SoS! 3:12.1 
Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette....... 24 ft. 7% in. 
High jump—Frank Gaffney, Manhattan, and 

John Bennett:(tie)..... 2.0.2... ee eee 6 ft. 4% in 
Discus—Stewart Thomson, Yale............. 165 ft. 
Hammer—Martin Engel, N. Y. U............. 183 ft. 


Javelin—Al Cantello, La Salle............... 205 ft. 7% in. 
Pole vault—James Gulick, Temple; Daniel 

Lorch, Penn State; Bruce Hescock, Boston 

U., and Robert Owen, Penn (tie).......... 13 ft. 4 in. 
Shot-put—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State....... 53 ft. 10% in. 
TEAMS ENN OtALGtt= oe oc eee ene ete 32% pts. 


TABLE TENNIS 


World Championships 
(At London, April 6-14) 
Singles—Ichiro Ogimura, Japan 
Women's singles—Mrs. Angelica Roseanu, Rumania 
Doubles—Vilim Harangozo-Zarko Dolimar, Yugoslovia 
Women’s doubles—Diane and Rosalind Rowe, England 
Mixed doubles—Ivan Andreadis, Czechoslovakia-Mrs. Giselle 
Farkas Gervai, Hungary 
Jubilee Cup (for men who competed in world championships 
21 or more years ago}—Michel Haguenhauer, France 
Men’s team (Swaythling Cup)»—Japan 
Women’s team (Corbillon Cup)—Japan 


United States Open 
(At Cleveland, March 19-21) 
Singles—Richard Miles, New York 
Women’s singles—Mildred Shahian, Chicago 
Doubles—Bernard Bukiet, Chicago-Tibor Hazi, Washington, 
D.C. 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger, New York- 
Mildred Shahian 
Junior singles—Robert Gusikoff, New York 
Girls’ junior singles—Sharlene Krizman, South Bend, Ind. 
Mixed doubles—Sol Schiff, New York-Mrs. Sally Green Prouty, 
Chicago 
Boys’ singles—Erwin Klein, Los Angeles 
Senior singles—Tibor Hazi, Washington, D. C. 
Senior doubles—Eugene Bricker, Jeffersonville, Ind.-Bernard 
Hock, New Albany, Ind. 


Esquire singles (men 50 years old or over)—Louis Scharlack, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


WEIGHT LIFTING 
National A.A.U. Championships 


(At Los Angeles, June 25-26) 


Class Pounds 
123 Ib.—Charles Vinci, Olympic Health Club, Cleveland 620 


132 Ib.—Yas Kuzuhara, York (Pa.) Barbell Club...... 685 
148 lb.—Joseph Pitman, York B.C..............---- 755 
165 lb.—Bert Elliott, Vince's Gym, Puente, Calif....... 765 
181 lb.—Tommy Kono, Yarick’s Gym, Oakland, Calif... 930 
198 lb.—Dave Sheppard, York B. C...............-.. 975 
Heavyweight—Norbert Schemansky, Northern 

Me WO cls cD ELROIE eat ciate sect ites at, one ee 1,050 


- INTERCOLLEGIATE A. A. A. A. 


INDOOR 


(At Squadron A Armory and Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Feb 27) 


60 yd.—John Haines, Pennsylvania..........-..... 0:06.3 
600—Louis Jones, Manhattan.............. ahatyee wl sme 
1,000—Thomas Courtney, Fordham.......... ear 2:10.9 
Mile—Richard Ollen, Northeastern. ............... 4:20.1 
2 miles—Edward Shea, Northeastern.............. 9:24.5 
60 high hurdles—Warren Lattof, M. 1. T............ 0:07.5 
Mile relay—Princeton (Thomas Eglin, Richard Yaffa, 

R. Tempest Lowry, Joseph Meyers, Jr.).......... 33215 
2-mile relay—Syracuse (Jack Hubbard, Les Vielbig, 

Don Shupe, Steve Armstrong).................. 742.8 
Broad jump—Bernard Bruce, Boston U....... 23 ft. 4% in. 


High jump—Frank Gaffney, Manhattan, Wil- 
liam Antoine, M. |. T., and Wilfred Lee (tie) 6 ft. 4% in. 


Pole vault—Bruce Hescock, Boston U........ 14 ft. 
Shot-put—Albert Thompson, Columbia....... 52 ft. 10% in. 
35-Ib. weight—Martin Engel, N. Y. U......... 57 ft. 6% in. 
Team—Yale..... 3..32'as cchnas Scones eatnaiee 19 pts. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE, 1953-54 
Source: American Contract Bridge League. 


Champions 


National open individual—Mrs. M. R. McCracken, 
Albuquerque, N. : : 

Master mixed pairs—Mr. and Mrs. Paul H. Hodge, 
Abilene, Tex. 

National women’s team—Mres. I. E. Schwarz, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. Jeff Glick, Miami, Fla.; Mrs. Haroid 
Feldstein and Mrs. Leonard Goldstein, Cincinnati 

National men’s team—Ben Fain, John Gerber and 
Harold Rockaway, all Houston; George Heath, 
Dalias; Paul H. Hodge, Abilene, Tex. 

National open pairs—Byron Greenberg, Tulsa, 
Okla., and Harold Rockaway, Houston 

National non-master pairs—Roger Sarfaty and 
Steve Greenberg, Oklahoma City 

Life master individual—Edward Burns, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Senior master individual—Donald Rutstein, Chi- 
cago 

Vanderbilt Cup team—Dr. Kalman Apfel, Francis 
P. Begley, Ned Drucker, Sidney Mandell and 
Milton Moss, all New York 

National mixed team—Charles H. Goren and Sidney 
Silodor, Philadelphia; Mrs. Margaret Wagar, 
Atlanta; Mrs. Helen Sobel, New York 

Master knockout team—William Rosen and Milton 
Ellenby, Chicago; Clifford Bishop, Detroit; Lew 
Mathe, Los Angeles; John Moran, Houston 

Life master pairs—David, C. Carter, St. Louis, and 
John Hubbell, Kansas City, Mo. 

Master pairs—Armand Fahrer and Richard B. 
Troxel, Dayton, Ohio 

National men’s pairs—Eric R. Murray, Hamilton, 
Ont., and Douglas Drury, Toronto, Ont. 

National women’s pairs—Mrs. Margaret Alcorn, 
Hampton, Va., and Mrs. Sally Neely, Warwick, 


a. 

National non-master team—Mrs. Don Currie, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Kent Boyle, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Thomas Burris, Raleigh, N. C., and Louis Sopkin, 
Gary, Ind., tied with Edward C. Worden Jr., 
Claymore, Md.; Ralph C. Shreyer, R. G. Clarkson, 
and A. G. Sparks, all Wilmington, Del. 

World team—Douglas Steen and Lew Mathe, Los 
Angeles; Don Oakie, San Francisco; William 
Rosen and Milton Ellenby, Chicago, and Clifford 
Bishop, Detroit 


Chiefs Win Roller Derby Title ; 

The New York Chiefs captured the East- 
ern Division title in the National Roller 
Derby League by defeating the Chicago 
Westerners, 40 to 34, in the final 1954 
play-off at the Ninth Regiment Armory in 
New York. The victory gave the Chiefs a 
5—2 record in the competition. 


National A.A.U. Championships 
(At Boston, April 13-15) 
112 Ib.—Charles Branch, Philadelphia . 
119 Ib.—Bill Ramos, New Bedford, Mass. 
125 Ib.—Stanford Fitzgerald, Buffalo, N. Y. 
132 Ib.—Garneit Hart, Philadelphia 
139 Ib.—Robert Shell, New York 
147 |b.—Joe Bethea, Seattle, Wash. 
156 Ib.—John Houston, Oakland, Calif. 
165 !b.—Don McCray, Roxbury, Mass. 
178 !b.—Warren Lester, Baltimore 
Heavyweight—Reuben Vargas, San Francisco 
Team—New England 


National Collegiate 
(At State College, Pa., April 8-10) 


119 Ib.—Gary Garber, Maryland 

125 Ib.—Seiji Naya, Hawaii 

132 Ib.—Vince Palumbo, Maryland 

139 Ib.—John Granger, Syracuse 

147 lb.—Herb Odom, Michigan State 

156 Ib.—Bob Meath, Wisconsin 

165 Ib.—Gordon Gladson, Washington State 
178 lb.—Adam Kois, Penn State 
Heavyweight—Mike McMuriry, Idaho State 
Team—wWisconsin (19 pts.) 

John S. LaRowe Trophy (outstanding boxer)—Bob Meath 


Intercollegiate Association 
(At Charlottesville, Va., March 12-13) 


125 Ib.—Gary Garber, Maryland 

132 Ib.—Gerry Jaffe, Syracuse 

139 lb.—Haywood Hansell, Army 
147 Ib.—Jack Stokes, Penn State 
156 {b.—Pete Potter, Virginia 

165 Ib.—fstel Nichols, Virginia 

178 |b.—Adam Kois, Penn State 
Heavyweight—Leo Coyne, Maryland 
Team—Maryland (35 pts.) 


AUTO RACING 
Indianapolis 500-Mile Race 
LEADING FINISHERS 


1—Bill Vukovich, Fresno, Calif., with a Fuel Injection Special. 
Time—3 hours 49 minutes 17.27 seconds (record). Average 
—130.840 m. p. h. Purse—$74,934.84. 

2—Jimmy Bryan, Phoenix, Ariz., Dean Van Lines Special. 
Average—130.178 m.p-h. Purse—$35, 834.84. 

3—Jack McGrath, South Pasadena, Calif. Average—130.036. 
Purse—$26,909.84. 
The total purse of $269,375 was a record for the event. 


BOXING | 


a : 
; + - 2) Source: Murray Goodman, Publicity Director, International Boxing Club, 
¥ F 
World Championship Fights in 1954 1 
Date Winner Loser Title at stake Where held Rounds Altendanone : 
Jan. 27.,....Atchie Moore......... Joey Maxim..... “Toke Light heavyweight. .... Miamiy:Flamcce.a. oh Loe ee 16,375 
Mar. Se aiege *Paddy De Marco...... James Carter......... Lightweight........... New Yorks: e.cccaey 15th tem 5730 1 
April: 2..... Carl Olson......2..2.. Kid Gavilan........... Middleweight. ....... Chicago............ 15......,18,582 
May 20.2 2 Jimmy Carruthers. .... Chamrern Songitrat....Bantamweight........ Bangkok. . 93.20 can eee “50,000 \ 
May 24......Yoshio Shirai Bute kf Leo Espinosa.......... Flyweight). (yen TORY: 5.00 ee eee aie 35,000 ; ; 
Maneelaa.. =. Rocky Marciano....... Ezzard Charles........ Heavyweight.......... New Yorkie ac. enon has 87,585 fa 
Auss Wo.) 2. Archie Moore......... Harold Johnson....... Light heavyweight. .... New York....... KO 14....... 8,327 
ae 20 on. 3 Galt/OlSon- ts os. 2 Rocky Castellani.......Middleweight......... San Francisco....... ph armen Sy 11,873 i 
eps lnc. <. Rocky Marciano....... Ezzard Charles........ Heavyweight.......... New York....... KO. (8 eee 34,330 4 
Sept. 19......*Robert Cohen........ Chamrern Songitrat....Bantamweight........ Bangkok. <3 v.08 ok 15s sees 60,000 : 
* Won title. ; 
AMATEUR BOXING 
SKIING 


World Championships 
NORDIC EVENTS ‘\ 
(At Falun, Sweden, Feb. 13-21) 


Jum ping—Matti Pietikainen, Finland... 232 pts. 
Combined jumping and cross-country 
Sverre Stenerson, Norway.............- 461.1 pts. 


15-km. (9.3 miles) cross-country—Veikko 
Hakulinen, Finland..........0.....0.05 55 :26.0 
30-km. (18.6 miles) cross-country—Vladi- 
mir Kusin, Russta,.. 0 05 00.0 fot eae 1:50:25.0 
50-km. (31 miles) cross-country—Vladimir 
REGEN oo os jie ustets eels Staaten ete eee ee 3:02 :58.0 
46-km. relay—Finland (Aukusti Kiruru, 
Tapio Makela, Arvo Viitanen, Veikko i 
Hakulinen) diva shape tepOhe oa = aller ete eee eae 2:16:47.0 
Women’s 10-km. cross-country—Luboy 
Kosyreva, Russia. >. 3)... en cchooeounoe 40:14.0 
Women’s 15-km. relay—Russia (Lubov 
Kosyreva, Margarita Maslonmihatey Val- 
entina ‘Tsareya) .;”, ¢:.si+.s siei\ suit eee 1:05 :54.0 
ALPINE EVENTS 
(At Are, Sweden, Feb. 27—March 7) 
Downhill—Christian Pravda, pera sade 1:59.6 
Slaiom—Stein Eriksen, Norway .j..20 coe *2:20.06 
Sambined dow nhiil- plaions Stee Erik- 
aia 3: Mevatelchg a:(eve ae ok 9 bes ess Nee ora oe ee 4.08 pts 
Giant slaliom—Stein Eriksen............. 1:5 
WOMEN 
Downhill—Ida Schépfer, Switzerland..... 1:59.6 
Slaiom—Trude Kiecker, Austria. *2:01.93 


Combined downhill-s!alom—Ida ‘Schépfer 4.75 pts. 
Giant sialom—Lucienne Schmith-Couttet, 
WPAN CS 55 ew, ota cctaeian eee ayo oc ee eee 1:38.9 


* Two runs. 


United States Champions 
Jumping—Roy Sherwood, Salisbury, Conn 
18-km. cross-country—Tauno Pulkkinen, Brooklyn 
(1:23 :11.0) 
30-km. cross-country—Tauno Pulkkinen (2:11:10.0) 
Classic combined—Norman Oakvik, Minneapolis 
(423.5 pts.) 
Downhill—Dick Bueck, Sun Valley, Idaho 
Stalom—Chiharu Igaya, Hanover, N. H. 
Combined downhill-slalom— Chiharu Igaya 
Giant slalom—Darrell Robison, Salt Lake City, 
Utah : 
Roch Trophy—Chiharu Igaya 
WOMEN 
Downhill—Nancy Banks, Seattle 
Slalom—Jili Kinmont, Bishop, Calif. 
Combined downhili-slalom—Nancy Banks 
Giant slalom—Dorothy Modenese, Seattle 
Roch Trophy—Kathy Butterworth, Aspen, Colo. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
Cross-country (8 miles)—Marvin Crawford, Denver 
(58 :09.6) 
Jumping—Willis Olson, Denver 
Downhili—Pat Myers, Nevada 
Stalom—John L’ Orange, Denver 
All-around team—Denver (384 pts.) 


Pon Hutson, during his eleven years 
(1935-45) as an end for the Green Bay 
Packers of the National Football League, 
caught 489 passes, made 101 touchdowns, 
and scored 825 points, all circuit records, 


OTe TER en 


i i 


SQUASH RACQUETS 


‘Team 


Lapham Trophy (men)—United States 14, Canada 1, at Hart- 


ford, Conn. 


United States Champions 


os 
~ Open—Henri Salaun, Boston 


Singles—G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., Philadelphia 
Doubles—Richard Squires, New York-G. Diehl! Mateer, Jr. 
Professional—John Warzycki, Cleveland 


_ Intercollegiate—Roger Campbell, Princeton 


Intercollegiate team—Harvard 
Veterans'—Germain G. Glidden, New York 


WOMEN 


 Singles—Lois Dilks, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Doubles—Mrs. John Newlin-Mrs. Donald Manley-Power, 
Philadelphia 

Veterans’—Mrs. Ellwood |. Beatty, Jr., Cynwyd, Pa. 
Team—Philadelphia 


Other Champions 


Cowles Invitation—Henri Salaun 

Western singles—Ed Hahn, Detroit 

Canadian singles—G. Dieh! Mateer, Jr. 

New York State singles—Calvin D. MacCracken, Princeton 
Club, New York 


RACQUETS 

National singles—Geoffrey Atkins, Chicago 

National doubles—Geoffrey Atkins-William Wood-Prince, 
Chicago 

Tuxedo Gold Racquet—Geoffrey Atkins 

Canadian singles—Geoffrey Atkins 

Canadian doubles—Kenneth A. Wagg, New York—Geoffrey 
Atkins 


COURT TENNIS 
National singles—Alastair B. Martin, Glen Head, N. Y. 
National doubles—Frank Shields, New York-Alastair B. 
Martin 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet—Alastair B. Martin 
North American professional—Jack Johnson, Racquet and 
Tennis Club, New York 
Intercollegiate team (Van Alen Trophy)—Yale 


SQUASH TENNIS 


National singles—H. Robert Reeve, Bayside (N. Y.) Tennis 
and Squash Club 


BOWLING 
CHAMPIONS 
American Bowling Congress 
Score 
All-events—Brad Lewis, Ashland, Ohio............... 1985 
Singles—Tony Sparando, Rego Park, N.Y............ 723 
Doubles—Don McClaren, St. Louis-Billy Welu, Houston, 

[PD GoG Scho oa Coe ar eSe eee Ne bn ee eae 1335 
Team—Tri-Par Radio, Chicago...................... 3226 
Woman’s International B. C. 

Score 

All-events—Anne Johnson, Hazleton, Pa.............. 1880 
Singles—Mrs. Helen Martin, Peoria, IIk.............. 668 
Doubles—Frances Stennett-Rose Gacioch, Rockford, Ill. 1244 
Team—Marhoefer Weiners, Chicago................. 2734 

Match Game 

Pts. 

Men—Don Carter, Detroit.................. 0.02.0. 308.02 
Women—Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich....... 148.29 
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CYCLING 


World Championships 
(At Cologne and Solingen, Germany, Aug. 21-29) 
Professional road—Louison Bobet, France 
Amateur road—Emile Van Cautier, Belgium 
Professional sprint—Reg Harris, Great Britain 
Amateur sprint—Cyril Peacock, Great Britain 
Professional pursuit—Guido Messina, Italy 
Amateur pursuit—Leonardo Faggin, Italy 
Professional motor-paced—Adolphe Verschueren, Belgium 


United States Amateur 
(At Minneapolis, July 24-25) 
Open—Jack Disney, Altadena, Calif. 
Y,-mile—Jack Disney 
Mile—Dick Cortright, Buffalo, N. Y. 
5 miles—Jack Disney 
10 miles—Harry Backer, San Diego, Calif. 
Junior open—Bob Zumwalt, Jr., San Diego, Calif. 
Girls’ open—Nancy Nieman, Detroit 


Bobet Repeat Victor 


Louison Bobet of France captured 
cycling’s Tour de France for the second 
year in succession in 1954. Bobet covered 
the 3,017-mile grind, which was raced in 
23 stages (days), in 140 hours 6 minutes 5 
seconds. The winner led the runner-up 
Ferdinand Kubler of Switzerland, by 
nearly 15 minutes. Kubler won the classic 
in 1950. 

The 1954 event attracted 110 starters, 
with 69 finishing. Bobet averaged 21.4 
miles per hour. 

The leading finishers: 


h. m. 8. 
1. Louison Bobet, France............... 
2. Ferdinand Kubler, Switzerland 
3. Fritz Schaer, Switzerland ae 
4. Jean Dotto, France (E). 2 
5. Jean Mallejac, France (W). 3 
6. Stan Ockers, Belgium......... Beare 242: 
7. Louis Bergaud, France (SE)... 2-24-60 140 :44:00 
8. Vincent Vitetta, France (SO)......... 140 :47:19 
9. Jean Grankart, Belgium............. 140:48 :13 
10. Gilbert Bauvin, France (NEC)........ 140 :48 :26 
Team champion—Switzerland. 
DUCKPINS 
National Tournament Champions 
Score 
All-events—Frank D'Imperio, Indian Head, Md........ 1259 
Singles—Vince Della, Baltimore...................-. 443 
Doubles—Harold Carbaugh-Charles Harshman, Hagers- 
town, Mdina os Oocins «ite pesate rere 834 
Team—Patterson’s, Baltimore................--.---- 1976 
Mixed doubles—Florence Reynolds, Waterbury, Conn.- 
Harry. Peters, Bristol; Conny... s.uceisen cee ee eee 794 
WOMEN 
All-events—Mary Kuebler, Baltimore................ 1139 
Singles—Elaine Perlin, Norfolk, Va................... 399 
Doubles—Libby Rakowski-Juanita Johnson, Baltimore 787 
Team—Hyattsville, Washington, D. C................. 1740 


Pointer Shooting Dog Champion 


Wyecott’s Eufaula Celebration won the 
1954 national shooting dog championship 
at Union Springs, Ala. The pointer is 
owned by the Wyecott Plantation Kennels, 
near Eufaula, Ala. 
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Fase Charapions and’ Records 


a se le 


MOTORBOATING 


Major Trophy Winners 


Gold Cup—Slo-Mo-Shun V, Lou Fageol, driver; 
Stanley S. Sayres, Seattle, owner 

Silver Cup—My Sweetie Dora, Jack Bartlow, driver; 
Horace Dodge, Detroit, owner 

Detroit Memorial Trophy—Gale V, Lee Schoenith, 
driver; Joseph A. Schoenith, Detroit, owner 

Aaron DeRoy Plaque—Joseph A. Schoenith 

Col. Green Star Island Trophy—Bob Cramer, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

Maple Leaf Trophy—Joseph A. Schoenith 

Lt. J. J. Meehan, Jr., Trophy—Joseph A. Schoenith 

Sraconel Grand Prix—Mario Verga, Milan, 

Ng 
National Inboard Champions 
HYDROPLANES 

135 cubic inch—Eight Ball, J. C. Townsend, Port 
Arthur, Tex. 

225 cubic inch—Stinger III, Dr. W. P. Linss, High- 
land Heights, Ky., driver; Ray Smith, Jr., St. 
Louis, owner 


7 litre—So Long, Ray Fageol, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
driver; L. J. Fageol, Cuyahoga Falls, owner 


RUNABOUTS 
E Pe eneeooebneck, Bob Willis, Long Beach, 
alif. 
D service—Skip, Harry Bickford, Hampton, Va. 
E seryice—Miss You, Bill Engle, Washington, Pa. 
F service—Nitrogen, H. G. Hibbert, Miami, Fla., 
driver; Sam Dupont, Wilmington, Del., owner 


National Outboard Champions 
STOCK RUNABOUTS 
(At DePere, Wis., Aug. 28-29) 
JU—7-W, Michael Helm, Tiensville, Wis. 
AU—Yankee Rebel, Richard O’Dea, Paterson, N. J. 
BU—Rickie, Eddie West, Berkeley, Calif. 
ae Serpent, Ron Loomis, Santa Barbara, 
alif. 

DU—Hy Jacker, John Jackson, Cincinnati 
BSH—Hayseed, Bob Parish, Bakersfield, Calif. 
DSH—548-M, Frank Huebner, Bay City, Mich. 


1954 Awards 
(Based on high-point competition in 1953) 
Col. Green Round Hill Trophy—Tommy Ingalls, 


Los Angeles 
E. C. Kiekhaefer Trophy—Richard O'Dea, Paterson, 


N. J. 

Charles E. Rochester Medal—Tom Small, Mil- 
waukee 

George H. Townsend Medai—Doug Creech, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Pereira Captures Channel Swim 


Batista Pereira of Portugal won the 
third international English Channel swim- 
ming race on Aug. 21, 1954, with Mareeh 
Hassan Hammad of Egypt, who now has 
made the crossing four times, the run- 
ner-up. Pereira, who started from Cape 
Griz Nez, France, and landed near St. 
Margaret’s Bay in England, was timed in 
12 hours 25 minutes. Brenda Fisher, the 
first woman to finish, was clocked in 14 
hours 386 minutes. Miss Fisher set the 
women’s record of 12 hours 43 minutes in 
1951. The men’s record of 10 hours 50 
minutes was made by Hassan Abd-el- 
Rehim of Egypt in 1950. 

Glen Burlingame of Chicago also con- 
quered the Channel on Aug. 21, but was 
not a contestant in the race. Burlingame, 
who had made four previous attempts to 
negotiate the waters, made the crossing in 
14 hours 10 minutes. 

Murat Giler of Turkey became the first 
to swim the Channel in 1954 when he 
went from Cape Griz Nez to St. Margaret’s 
Bay in 16 hours 50 minutes on Aug. 15. 


907° 
CANOEING 


Source: Walter Haner,,Jr., Chairman, National Pad- 


Committee, American Canoe Association. 


U. S. Paddling Championships 
(At New York, Aug. 8—1,000-Meter course) 
SENIOR 


i 


1-man single blade—Frank Havens, Wash- Ti 
ington G. Gick 30 8a. 3 ee eee 4:18.2° 
Tandem single—Frank Krick-John Haas, 
Philadelphia: G..G.6 052.400) © ae 4:47.0' 
4-man single—Philadelphia C. GC. (J. Haas, 4 
H. Rotzell, R. Harrington, F. Krick)....._ 3:51.0) 
1-man double—Bob Dermond, Yonkers C. C. 4:01.0. 


3:22.10 


TEAM POINT SCORES 


Potomac B.C....... 38° “Wanda C/C) 5 a s 

Yonkers C.C....... 34 Samoset C.'G..,../.5. 3 

Philadelphia C.C... 13 Sebago C.C......... f 

Washington C.C.... 9 Turkeyfoot K.C.... 0 

Inwood’ Gi C..2 3. 6 Western Division . 0 
JUNIOR 

1-man single—Art Potter................... 4:25.0 


North American Racing 
(At Washington, Sept. 5—1,000 Meters) 


single—Tom Hodgson- William 
Stevenson, Island C. C., Toronto.......... 
4-man single—Island C. C. (Art Dierden, 
Paul Lambert, Gus Lamantia, Jack Hay- 
VATA) 5 ooo a, aces eels tocol oye jer enagate eee nem 
1-man double—Robert Smith, Lachine C. C., 
Mon treale... occ iiss). 5c Fides es ee eee 
Tandem double—Lou Lukanovich-John 
MecMorran, ‘Sudbury. C: CG... Janeen 
4-man doubie—Grand Trunk Boat Club, 
Montreal (Robert Cordner, Jack McKee, : 
Al McGleery,; Ed.Clark)(.);..3-2- 0. ees 4:34.2 
Team point score—Canada 43, United States 11 


Sugar Island Races 
Championship Trophy (1-mile double blade)— 
Michael Budrock, Yonkers C. C. 
Wilkin Trophy (4-man single)—Inwood C. C. 
J. K. Hand Trophy (4-man double)—Inwood C. C. 


U.S. Sailing 


Decked—Adolph Morse, Phoenix C. C., Linden- 
hurst, N. Y. 
Cruising sailing—Stephen Lysak, Yonkers C. C. 


A.A.U. Long-Distance Swim Champions 


MEN 


(At Shakamak State Park, Ind., Aug. 20) 
Individual (4 miles)—Frank Brunell, Philadelphia 1:35:53.4 


Team—Huntington, Ind..............-..eeeeeees 19 pts. 
WOMEN 
(At Mt. Clemens, Mich., July 31) 
Individual (3 miles)—Helen Hughes, Lafayette 
(iPr Oy sae auch seas ponuolosoot marae 1:21:33.8 
Team—Women’s City Club, Detroit.............. 16 pts. 


Healey Sets Sports-Car Record 


Donald Healey of England, driving an 
Austin-Healey, set a world sports-car rec- 
ord for a measured mile at the Bonneville 
Salt Flats in Utah on Aug. 22, 1954, when 
he was timed in 192.62 miles per hour. 


GOLF ; 


Championships 


Medal Play 


U. S. Open (at Springfield, N. J.)\—Ed Furgol, 

i Clayton, Mo......... 

British Open (at Southport, England)—Peter 
Thomson, Australia. 

World Open (at Tam O’Shanter)—Bob Toski, 
Livingstoa, N. J 

aa Open—Jerry Barber, La Canada, 


lan 
World Amateur (at Tam O’Shanter )—Frank 
Beramahan, Toledes 6.220.005 oie et eee eee e bele 284 
French Open—Flory Von Donck, Belgium...... 275 
Mexican Open—Johnny Palmer, Charlotte, 


N. C. 
Australian Cpen—Ossie Pickworth, Australia.. 280 
Belgian Open—Dai Rees, Wales...........-.-- 287 
Great Lakes Amateur—Tommy Brennan, Jr., 
BVBRESV TUTOR aire crisrtcigis vids os nsik o oS pce weirs mc oialel 288 
a ae National—Charles Sifford, Philadelphia 283 
. Seniors—Ellis Knowles, Rye, N. Y........ *148 
U: 3: Blind—Fred Shields, West Boylston, Mass. 205 


* Won play-off. 


WOMEN 
U. S. Open (at Peabody, Mass.)—Mrs. Mildred 


Didrikson Zaharias, Niles, Ill................ 291 
All-American—Mrs. Zaharias...............-- 294 
All-American Amateur—Mary Wright, San 

RR Oe CARERS rat dcaia fv Gs oe Blinc’ oe (01 2c iw ge) sl'v inde ieys (a S'e 315 
World Open (Tam O’Shanter)—Patty Berg, 

NILE SOMO With gah vitae Gale ble eb weet 298 


World Amateur (Tam O’Shanter)—Mary Wright 309 
Eastern Amateur—Mrs. Mae Murray Jones, 


PEPER URN CR ET WiC Reet tints tetas (oe avait davies: cisiaig, Sr sya. Ore 221 
Titleholders—Louise Suggs, Atianta, Ga....... 293 
Triangle Round-Robin—Patty Berg........ 73 pts. 
Babe Zaharias Open—Louise Suggs............ 224 
Canadian Amateur Closed—Marlene Stewart, 

MeseTe Ra CER Ca aid aitierelgisisiscaleve o: sie le-ele'e lv a owreleleve 232 

Match Play 


U.S. Amateur (at Country Club of Detroit)—Arnold 
Palmer, Cleveland, beat Robert Sweeny, New 
York, in final, 

British Amateur (at Gullane, Scotland)—Doug 
Bachli, Australia, beat Bill Campbell, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., in final, 2 and 1 

National P.G.A. (at Keller Course, St. Paul)—Chick 
Harbert, Northville, Mich., beat Walter Burkemo, 
Franklin, Mich., in final, 4 and 3 

U. S. Public Links (at Dallas)—Gene Andrews, Pa- 
cific Palisades, Calif. 

U. S. Junior (at Los Angeles)—Foster Bradley, Los 
Angeles 

National Collegiate (at Houston)—Hillman Robbins, 
Jr., Memphis State 

U. S. Caddie (at Columbus, Ohio)—Gene Cardi, 
Columbus 

‘Trans-Mississippi—Jimmy Jackson, Kirkwood, Mo. 

North and South Amateur—Billy Joe Patton, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

Southern Amateur—Lieut. Joe Conrad, Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. 

Western Amateur—Bruce Cudd, Portland, Ore, 

Northwest Amateur—Bobby Fleming, Victoria, B.C. 

Sapadian Amateur—Harvie Ward, Jr., San Fran- 
cisco 

“ie as Seniors—Judd L. Brumley, Greeneville, 

‘enn. 

U. S. Left-Handers—Don Wearley, Toledo 

Negro Amateur—Joe Roach, St. Louis 

Eastern Intercollegiate—Ed Wallace, Pennsylvania 


WOMEN 


U. S. Amateur (at Sewickley, 
Romack, Sacramento, Calif., 
Wright, in final, 4 and 2. 


British Amateur (at Ganton, England)—Frances 
Stephens, England 

Western Open—BSBetty Jameson, San Antonio, Tex. 

Western Amateur—Claire Doran, Cleveland 

North and South—Joyce Ziske, Waterford, Wis. 


Canadian Amateur Open—Marlene Stewart, Font- 
hill, Ont. 


Northwest Amateur—Ruth Jessen, Seattle 


National Intercollegiate—Nancy Reed, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 


U.S. Junior Girls—Margaret Smith, 
Mexico 


Negro Amateur—Thelma Cowan, Los Angeles 


Pa.)—Barbara 
beat Mary (Mickey) 


Guadalajara, 


r Team 
Americas Fated (amateurs)—U. S. 14, Canada 13, 
Mexico 0 


Hopkins Trophy (pros)—U. S. 41 1/2, Canada 211 ; 

Canada Cup ae —Australia (Peter Thomson, 
Kelvin Nagle, 2 

U.S. Public Links (Harding Sige a aad pie 
Martin, 76; C. R. James, Jr., 7 schodis Sword, eh 

National Coliegiate—Southern Methog st (572 pts 

Eastern Intercollegiate— Yale (603 pts 

Lord Derby Trophy (seniors)—Great Ss (30 pts.) 

Curtis Cup (women)—U. S. 6, England 3, at Merion 
Golf Club, Ardmore, Pa. 


OTHER P.G.A. WINNERS 


Score 
Los Angeles Open—Fred Wampler......... 281 
Bing Crosby Invitation—Dutch Harrison... 210 
San Diego Open—Gene Littler (amateur, 

274); Dutch acseen (PTO). . ..5-13 ie eee ee 278 
Palm Springs intitation--Kecadie Hana .o5 268 
P.G.A. Seniors—Gene Sarazen......... ae 214 
Brawley Open—Bob Rosburg........ oe Wha OE 26. 
Phoenix Open—Ed Furgol............. sae) CQ)Z22 


Texas Open—Chandler Harper.......... ht. 
Mexican Open—Johnny Palmer... 
Houston Open—Dave Douglas............. 277 
Baton Rouge Open—Bob Toski............ 279 
Miami Beach 4-Ball—Tommy Bolt-Dick 

Mayet iiicr ais. sos asides 10. gee 
Seminole Amateur-Pro—Lew Worsham. ... 


Azalea Open—Bob Toski...............-.-. 273 
Greater Greensboro Open—Doug Ford.... (c)283 
Masters—Sam Snead ys. .«/s.45.'3o js «wilien aes (d) 289 
Las Vegas Invitation—Art Wall, Jr......... 27. 

San Francisco Open—Shelley Mapyfield..... 212 
Ardmore Open—Julius Boros.......... aes 279 
Paim Beach Invitation—Sam Snead........ 62 pts. 
Eastern Open—Bob Toski........... eee 27' 


Colonial Invitation—Johnny Palmer......: 280 


Western Open—Lloyd Mangrum........... (e)277 
Virginia Beach Open—Pete Cooper........ 3 26. 

Insurance City Open—Tommy Bolt....... - (£)271 
Motor City Open—Cary Middlecoff......... 27: 

Carlings Open—Julius Boros.............. . (g)280 
Canadian Open—Pat Fletcher............. 28' 

Kansas Open—Wally Ulrich............ ee 268 
Fort Wayne Open—Doug Ford............. 270 
Labatt Open—Bud Holscher..... omeuigale nar 269 
Rubber City Open—Tommy Bolt. ation 265 
National Celebrities—Marty Furgol.. ~ See 273 


(a)Beat Cary Middlecoff in play-off. 
Boros and Dutch Harrison in play-off. (c)Beat Marty 
Furgol in play-off. (d)Beat Ben Hogan in play-off. 
(e)Beat Ted Kroll in play-off. (f)Beat Earl Stewart in 
play-off. (g)Beat George Fazio in play-off. 


BILLIARDS 


Intercollegiate Champions 
Pocket—John Beaudette, Michigan State 
Three-cushion—Robert Strange, Michigan State 
Straight-rail—Bill Robbinson, Florida 
Co-ed pocket—Jackie Slusher, Oregon State 


TEAM 


(b)Beat Julius 


Pocket—Wyoming 
Three-cushion—Florida 
Straight-rail—Cincinnati 
Co-ed pocket—Oregon State 
Boys’ Clubs of America 


Senior—Harry Goldstein, Albany, N. Y. (Beaver St. Branch) 
Junior—Marvin Goldstein, Albany, N. Y. (Beaver St. Branch) 
Team—Princeton, Ind. 


Lassiter Finishes First 
Luther Lassiter of Elizabeth City, N. C., 
with 10 victories and 2 defeats, captured 
the unofficial world pocket billiards cham- 


pionship at Philadelphia in March, 1952. 


Willie Mosconi, the recognized world title- 
holder, did not participate in the event 
because it was not sanctioned by the Bil- 


liard Congress of America, the governing 


body of the sport. 


? * 


1954 Champions: and Records 


a eee ee 
ROLLER SKATING 


A. R. S. A. CHAMPIONS 


Source: United States Amateur Roiler Skating 
; Association. 


National 
(At Washington, D. C., July 5-10) 
SINGLES 


Men’s senior—Jack DeBeve, Washington, D. C. 
Women's senior—Marsgie Adair, Paterson, N. J. 
Men’s intermediate—Terry Eyler, Washington, 
Women’s 


Cook, 
Calif. 


Men’s junior—William Ferraro, Livonia, Mich. 
Women’s junior—Audrey Wegmann, Mineola, N. Y. 
Men's novice—George Bonocore, Paterson, N. J. 
Women’s novice—Theresa Colaio, Bayonne, N. J. 
Boys’ juvenile—Robert McDonald, Trenton, N. J. 
Girls’ juyenile—Arlene Geschwinder, Mineola, 


Dee 
PAIRS 
ia eee Crichton-Margie Adair, 


intermediate—Avis Pasadena, 


Paterson, 


Women’s senior—Margie Adair-Joyce Bonocore, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Senior dance—Edward O’Donnell-Barbara McCus- 
ker, Mineola, N. Y. 

Intermediate—George Bonocore-Dawn Brown, Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

Intermediate dance—Carl Henderson-Eileen Lip- 
ford, Washington, D. C. 

Junior—Jack DeBeve-Patricia Ryan, Bladensburg, 


Md. 

Junior dance—Fred Wheeler-Nancy Mitchell, Bla- 
densbursg, Md. 

Juvenile—Robert Slawsky-Barbara Karaway, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

Juvenile dance—Nicky and Toni Savanetti, Mine- 


ola, iN: Y . 
FOURS 
Senior—Elizabeth, N. J. (Heisler, Ludwig, Laflin, 
Schmitt) 
Intermediate—Livonia, Mich. 
Parmentier, Faynola) 


SPEED 


Men’s senior—Donald DeRoo, Paterson, N. J. 
Women’s senior—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, Md. 
Men’s intermediate—Raymond Musser, Paterson, 


(Lavely, Lavely, 


Women’s intermediate—Georgia Haber, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Men’s junior—Jimmie Rice, Bladensburg, Md. 

Women’s junior—Bonnie Post, Paterson, N. J. 


‘Men's novice—Norman Whitehead, Alexandria, Va. 


Women’s novice—Jean Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 
Boys’ juvenile—Glern Brown, Alexandria, Va. 
Girls’ juvenile—Diana Bandstra, Paterson, N. J. 


HORSESHOE PITCHING 


World Title Tournaments 
(At Murray, Utah) 


MEN 

WwW. L. 
Guy Zimmerman, Danville, Calif......... 20 0 
Fernando Isais, Los Angeles.............. 15 5 
Casey Jones, Random Lake, Wis.......... 14 3 
Ted Allen, Boulder, Colo............. ees 5 
Louis Dean, Pomona, Calif..... eeu 6 
Carl Steinfeldt, Rochester, N. Y 11 6 
Truman Standard, Canton, IIl. 9 3 
Cletus Chapelle, Portland, Ore */ 5 
Glenn Anderson, Moline, Ill... . : 8 4 
Roland Kraft, LeCompton, Kan.......... 6 6 

WOMEN 

*Katie Gregson, Crestline, Calif.......... 4 1 
Gertsie Selby, Tulsa, Okla................ 4 1 
Vicki Chapelle, Portland, Ore............. 4 1 


* Won title play-off. Gertsie Selby beat Vicki Chapelle 
for second place. 
JUNIOR 


Byron Bowman, Murray, Utah........... 12 
Roger Vogel, Manito, Ill................-- 11 
Rex Atwood, Murray, Utah............... ys 
Sammie Somerhalder, Ruskin, Nebr...... 8 


MEN'S CLASS B 


Wa at et 


Ww. 
*Harry Dolan, California............ 10 
Harry Page, Iowa... 11 


* Won play-off. 


RINK OPERATORS CHAMPIONS 


Source: Roller Skating Ri iv 
Wee. g Rink Operators Association of 


American 
(At Denver, Colo., July 26-31) 
SINGLES 
Men's senior—Arthur Kerwin, Seattle 
Women's senior—Laurene Anselmy, Pontiac; Mich. 


Men’s intermediate—Edgar Watrous, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Women’s intermediate—Patricia Bowen, Seattle 
Men's novice—Ronald Hadley, Tulsa, Okla. 


rf 


Women's novice—Marilyn LaPorte, Greeley, Colo. — 


Junior boys—Kenneth Schaeffer, Brooklyn 


Junior girls—Diane Guaraglia, San Leandro, Calif. Hy 


FIGURE 
Men's senior—William Pate, Jr., Pontiac, Mich. 
Women’s senior—Laurene Anselmy 
Men’s intermediate—Kenneth Schaeffer 
Women's intermediate—Joan Brown, St. Louis 
Men's novice—Ronald Hadley 
Women’s novice—Joann Hickmon, Chicago 
Junior boys—Robert Laverty, Brockton, Mass. 
Junior girls—Lynne Mathewson, San Leandro, 


Calif. 
PAIRS 
ao foyer gael Houck-Marilee Olsen, Middletown, 
o 
Intermediate—Dick Deatsch-Nancy Curtis, Marys- 
ville, Calif. 
Novice—Kenneth Trotter-Ruth Heesemann, 


mont, N. Y. 
Junior—John Martin-Carolyn Sliger, Springfield, 


Mo. 
DANCE 


El-_ 


Senior—Gary Castro-Marilyn Roberts, San Fran- t 


cisco 
Intermediate—Joe Fanfa-Sharon Martin, San Le- 
andro, Calif. 


Novice—Lawrence Lovejoy-Joyce Lamperti, San 
Francisco 
anton s ack George-Sandra Brown, Oklahoma 
ty 


FOURS 
Senior—Middletown, Ohio (Robert Clary, Marilee 
Olsen, Gary Houck, Frances Recher) 
Intermediate—Long Beach, Calif. (Michael Glatz, 
Patricia Pennington, Anthony Sakowicz, Gwenn 
Hess) 
SPEED 
Men’s senior—Richard Waltz, North Sacramento, 
Calif 
Women’s senior—Evalyn Olsen, Oakland, Calif. 
Men's intermediate—Ralph Conrad, Riverview, 
N. J 


Women’s intermediate—Marilya Baker, Coffeyville, 


Kan. 
Men’s relay—North Sacramento, Calif. (Richard 


Waltz, David Games, Jack Holley, Jimmy Fish, .. 


Ken Dotson) 

Women’s relay—Denver (Connie Douglas, Phyllis 
Arp, Diane Dickey, Patricia O’Brien) 

Mixed relay—Oakland, Calif. (Al Jannson, Barbara 
Major, Ray Dalton, Evalyn Olsen) 


Boxer Best in Junior Class 


George Alston’s boxer Champion Bar- 
mere’s Talisman took the chief award in 
the Leonard Brumby Junior Showmanship 
Class at the Westminster Kennel Club 
show in 1954. Sally Tillet’s Ch. Dal-Let, a 
beagle, was second and Brian Tormey’s 
Kerry blue terrier Ch. Marberlane third. 
Fourth place went to John Little’s beagle 
Johnnie’s Spot. 


JUNIOR BASEBALL CHAMPIONS 


Babe Ruth League—Stamford, Conn. 

P-O-N-Y League—Monongahela, Pa. 

Little League—Schenectady, N. Y. 

American Legion—San Diego (Calif.) Post No. 492 
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FLY AND BAIT CASTING 
Source: L. S. Williams, Executive egesary National 
Association of Angling and Casting Clubs. 
National Championships 
(At Long Beach, Calif., Aug. 18-22) 
All-around—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco 


Official Combined Champions 
Distance baits—Richard R. Ward, Wash- 


AIS COR Loi Oren viet fae Hosni ve.cleh bale Bieler 2218 ft. 
Distance flies—Jon Tarantino......_....: 1114 ft. 
ear baits—Warren Rector, Okla- 

SO EEUR CADE Wich fral-c ale ale) cies 2s ates lao <1 sate le oie 195 pts. 
CURACY. ais —Daasia Meyer, Burbank, ene 
RRR is ecdze aie cavie-as0is owe eo ab Cale Ss. 
All- Mistsare ion Taranting artis sce «e's 3300 fe. 
All-accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo.... 394 pts. 
WOMEN 
Accuracy baits—Mildred Wolfe, Long 
RCM Cr UA Lave, seater) gia tcl aatjeva fk» Yao fete 0's! ohio 192 pts. 
Accuracy flies—Lois Myers, Long Beach, 
eeRA See een Pade Sart) 5 Gyr eiigic<ovaielatais oie nis ob aia aietelela 191 pts. 
All- accuracy—Mildred ADV ON GG Zi steraval's's rol sic) alote 379 pts. 
INTERMEDIATE 
Accuracy baits—Warren Grinel, Los 
PASE PROS Wikis te ticia 0- fh el svecalaicla.e.s «-0)e'2e o: fies e.s'e 190 pts. 
Accuracy flies—Billy Peters, Toledo...... 198 pts. 
All-accuracy—Billy Peters............ «-. 386 pts. 
Official Distance Events 
Avg. Long 
feet cast 
3/8-oz. bait—Jon Tarantino....... 340 351 
5/8-oz. bait—Richard R. Ward..... 405 411 
Trout fly—Jack Crossfield, San 
DE ATLCT SCO sis cael ralavals. a,c thaias ies s)es sie 1861/3 194 
Salmon fly—Myron C. Gregory, 
SAME ATCISCO: «clea e ev iviciccse se vies 198 2/3 200 
Official Accuracy Events 
: Pts. 
Dryey—Don ald Meyer... ice iene a ccce se ces cele 100 
Wet fly— Jon Tarantino. ini... cece ccecceenees 100 
3/8-oz. bait—Marion Garber.................. 99 


5/8-oz. bait—Warren Rector, Oklahoma City... 98 


WOMEN 
Dry fly—Kay Brodney, San Francisco.......... 97 
Wet fily—Mildred Wolfe........ 0... . cece eens 98 
3/8-oz. accuracy—Mildred Wolfe.............. 93 
5/8-0z. accuracy—Mildred Wolfe.............,. 99 
INTERMEDIATE 
Dry My-—Billy Peters 2)... cies ce eecc ee ceeciaes 98 
Wet fly—Delno Huff, Los Angeles.............. 100 
3/8-0z. bait—Billy Peters............cceccseees 95 
5§/8-oz. bait—Warren Grinel...........0..e0008 97 
JUNIOR 
5/8-oz. bait—Jerry Hunt, Los Angeles......... 93 
Skish Events 
Accuracy fly—John Dieckmann, Costa 
IN ETAL OE EE BA ee 5 Ta irae a see gs 92 pts. 
Accuracy bait—Marion Garber.......,... 78 pts 


Distance fly—Ben Fontaine, 
New Orleans.......... 144 1/3 avg., 171 long cast 
Distance bait—Jon Tarantino 
259 1/3 avg., 260 long cast 


Women’s accuracy fly—Mildred Wolfe.... 78 pts. 
Women's accuracy bait—Norma Collins, 
Long Beach, Calif...... 2.6.0 ccd ese es 50 pts. 
Junior accuracy fly—Paul Rhodes, Los 
RTE OLOKL Sette aie wie « TASS leet ere ete 88 pts. 
Junior accuracy bait—Warren Grinel.... 74 pts. 
Skish Combined Champions 
All-around—Jon Tarantino..,........... 11 pts, 
Accuracy—Marion Garber. .............. 164 pts 
Distance—Jon Tarantino................ 1189 ft 
Women’s accuracy—Norma Collins...... 123 pts. 
Junior accuracy—Warren Grinel......... 154 pts. 


John L. Isacs, 14, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
landed a 1720-pound bluefin tuna off 
Nebraska Shoals, near Green Hill, R. I., 
on Aug. 17, 1954. He caught the fish with 
rod and reel and a 39-thread line, 


SKEET SHOOTING 


Source: lee W. White, Manager, National Skeet 4 
Shooting ation. 


National Championships 
(At Waterford, Mich., Aug. 30—Sept. 5) 


Open high-over-all—Col. Salvador T. 
Roig, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
All gauge open—Howard F. Confer, 
Detrort. ac Ae aise a es cn eee 4s a peewee 
All gauge civilian—Howard F. Confer. 
All gauge military—T/S¢t. Glenn Ww. 
Van Buren, Carswell A 
Intercollegiate Benjamin Dilorio, Jr., 
Utica, N. Y. (Wesleyan)... .....-0..-< 
20 Bauge open—Mrs. Leon Mandel, Chi- 
BBO SAN. Tea Sos Toles We ath clo meee 
Small gauge—Col. Salvador T. Roig. . 
Sub-small gauge (410)—Lewis Gordon, 
Texarkana, Ark 
Champion of champions—Col. Salvador 
TD. OAS ooo ons oa.s b/esesgraiplo site Pees 
aprety open—W. G. Tomlinson, De- 
troit 


eins handicap—Igor Pezas, New_York 
Veteran (over 70)—S. H. Gripp, Hous- 
ton, TeX: . 35 Sa: eeiidou'e as ovis ake ees 
All gauge 2-man—T. H. Mettler, Bak- 
ersfield, Calif.-Alex H. Kerr, Beverly 
Hills, Calif... = 2:3; 0) io eee 
20 gauge 2-man—Mickey Michaelis- 
George A. Morin, Strategic Air Com-~- 
PABA 5. acsie Nnrelepen cnt oes ee ee ene 
Small gauge 2-man—Carl Helton, Ni- 
ER Falis, N. Y.-Benjamin Dilorio, 
Sub-small gauge 2-man—Russell Marks, 
El Dorado, Ark.-Lewis Gordon,....... 
Husband and wife—Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
O’Brien, Montreal. ... 2.3056: «7 eae 
Parent and child—C, A. McDowell, Sr.- 
C. A. McDowell, Jr., Shreveport, La... 
Civilian 5-man—Michigan Wreckers, 
Detroit (Hamp Curry, W. G. Tomlin- 
son, Howard F. Confer, John Jenkins, 
C....3. Grites)ipsa5 uc ss emepeen ern 
Military 5-man—NAS, _Jacksonville, 
Fla. (K. L. Pendergras, W. L. Arthur, 
Titus H. Harris, Jr., Joe Hayman, 
FL: Smith); .\y s..cck oie eevee ieee 


WOMEN 
epee pe ea Leon Mandel, Chi- 


All i oeunce nies Leon Mandel......21)2 

20 gauge—Mrs. Leon Mandel. 

Small gauge—Mrs. Ethel Balch, Tulsa, 
1 


Sub-small gauge—Mrs. Leon Mandel... 
Junior all gauge—Gail Williamson, 
Pittsburg binds 083 0d. sot oe See iele eee 


SENIOR 
ee Pe over-all—Ed Docherty, Holyoke, 


All gauge-—Joseph M, George, Sudiers: 
ville, Md 
% aaiaeals Clausen, 


Small gauge—Carl B. Stutzman, Pe- 
oria, Ill 


JUNIOR 
High-over-all—George H. Hodges, Jr., 
Jacksonville, “Pias. i... «os se cence te 
All gauge—Charles Prentiss, Jr., 
bens, Tex. 2 ss sacus + aps aos epee 
20 gauge—George H. Hodges, Jr........ 
Small gauge—Edward Harris, Galves- 
ton; Tex. 535.0 or Sao te eee eee 
Berean gauge—Jay Swardenski, Pe- 
Orla, Ty... iergscct ins sieie shale orale Cae ere 
Sub- junior et gauge—Nicky Mallat, 
Pacoma, Cali 


INDUSTRY 


High-over-all—George F. Heaney, In- 
diana polis. .)...002 5 Cane wack aoe 


20 rere: ““V. Eliot, Jr., “MeaeaE 
Beach, ‘Calif. =) -.3.:\2)..51s auerenitais otters 


535 x 550 


249 x 250 
249 x 250 


248 x 250 
245 x 250 


100 x 100 
100 x 100 


95 x 100 
100 x 100 
100 x 100 


100 x 100 
98 x 100 


236 x 250 
495 x 500 


199 x 200 


197 x 200 
188 x 200 
477 x 500 


487 x 500 © 


1221 x 1250 


1221 x 1250 


522 x 550 
247 x 250 
100 x 100 


94x 100 
86 x 100 


86 x 100 


513 x 550 
242 x 250 
96 x 100 


95 x 100 
85 x 100 


524 x 550 


245 x 250 
100 x 100 


97 x 100 
88 x 100 
96 x 100 


526 x 550 
_ 248 x 250 


100 x 100 
97x, 100 


rT anes.) a 


i_.=eev Pare 


W958 Champions cae Records 


——— > re ", 
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RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 


Source: Paul B. Cardinal, Public Relations, 
Rifle Association of America. oo 


National Champions 


OUTDOOR 
Rifle 
Score 
Small-bore—Atonzo B. Wood, Elbridge, N. Y.......... 3193 
High-power (NRA match rifle}—First Lt. Clifford 

OO ak BOS Sn a Pa 628-56V 
High-power (M-1 service rifle-—-CWO T. R. Carpen- 

Vile up Sh BUS oe ae a a a 628-47V 
Women’s small-bore—Elinor Bell, Santa Ana, Calif..... 3186 
Women’s high-power—Helen Orme-Johnson,. El 

BamnOK eee His. le. aS ee fle Sb. ko 601-37V 


~ Junior small-bore—Presley Kendall, Louisville, Ky.... 3189 
Junior high-power—Ron Haroldson, Seattle, Wash.. 597-22V 


Pistol 
Men—Harry Reeves, Detroit, Mich................... 2587 
Women—Lucile Chambliss, Winter Haven, Fla......... 2441 


NATIONAL TROPHY MATCHES 


Individual rifle—Cpl. Edward F. Grimes, Jr., U.S. 
SUN, A onal alate inks SS a En a 243-22V 
Team rifle—U. S. M. C. (Frank C. Stanopik, Burl 
Bevers, Robert W. Lowe, Roy F. Rice, Siegfreid H. 
Ranta noperty. Blackett)... -. ==... <se0nc sas aauc 1407 
Individual pistoi—Maj. William Hancock, U.S. Army.. 285 
Team pistol—U. S. Army Vohn Dodds, Forest R. Smith, 


Richard C. Amundsen, Ellis Lea).................. 1108 
INDOOR 
Small-bore Rifle 

Men—Verle F. Wright, Jr., Fort Wayne, Ind........... 795 
Women—Virginia Mathes, Denver, Colo............... 781 
Junior—Gordon Greeno, Aberdeen, Wash............- 194 
Intercollegiate—Tao-Yuan Wu, California......... tent eo0 
Team—Minneapolis R. C. (Elmer Franzen, Emmet 

Swanson, Robert Sandager, Oswald Helseth)....... 1566 


Junior team—Kent League Junior R. C:, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (Pau! Gogulski, Ron Insley, Jim Greenhoe, 
CG HEETOW Wie cl eiiuis- os ber tad Bees os oles 754 

Intercollegiate team—Maryland (ames Wells, Elwood 
Barton, Robert Martorana, Linn Savage, Richard 


We) ee lo nici ins ois, e)oisioteie ols.eiajoviect sone ss 1439 
Pistol 
Men—Philip C. Roettinger, Alexandria, Va............ 869 
Women—Gertrude E. Backstrom, Hoquiam, Wash...... 827 
Team—Minneapolis P. C. (Donald Nelson, Anthony 
Hammel, Harry Levi, Emmet Swanson)............ 1125 
POLO 


National Outdoor Champions | 
Open—C.C.C. (Detroit—Meadow Brook (A. D. Beveridge, 
Paul Barry, Alan L. Corey, Jr., George H. Bostwick) 
Monty Waterbury Cup—C.C.C.—Meadow Brook (A.D. Bev- 
eridge, G. H. Bostwick, Alan L. Corey, Jr., Harold Barry) 
20-goal—Texas (A. D. Beveridge, Bert Beveridge, Harold 
Barry, Paul Barry) 
Indoor Champions 
National senior—Squadron A, New York (Philip Iglehart, 
Al Parsells, Philip Brady) 
National 12-goal—Long Island (Philip 
Phillips, David Ellis) 
National intercollegiate—New Mexico Military Institute (Buzz 
Easterling, Fred Rice, Jack Dean) 
Sherman Memorial tournament—Huntington (Joseph Rizzo, 
Vincent Rizzo, Raymond Koch) 


Iglehart, Walter 


CHESS 
Source: American Chess Bulletin, New York. 


World Champions 
Men—Mikhail Botvinnik, Deningred! U.S.S.R. 
Women—Mcs. Elizabeth Bykova, Moscow, U.S.S.i°. 
Junior—Oscar Panno, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Men's team (Hamilton-Russeil Trophy)—U.S.S.R. 


United States 


Men—Arthur B. Bisguier, New York 
Women—Mona May Karff, New York 
Rone s ee ae easy: New York 

omen’s Open—Mrs. Gisela K. Gresser, 
Speed—James T. Sherwin, New York padre 
Junior—Ross E. Siemms, Toronto 


Matches and Tournaments 


pete) Serene diate Botvinnik, Lenin- 

rad, an assily Smyslov, Moscow, played 12- 

tie (Botvinnik retained title) Py 

Eastern States—Olaf Ulvestad, Seattle 

Hastings International—C. H. O’D. Alexander, 
Engiand, and David Bronstein, Moscow (tie), 

re 

Manhattan C. C. (N. Y.) championshi A. Id S. 

ee a Th carta pee a Nei amie 
arsha BAGH fe -) championshi Joh = 
Collins, New York pont? ee 

Metropolitan League championship—Manhattan 


Cc. C. 
Meco International—Dr. Edward Lasker, New 
or 
National Intercollegiate individual—Albert Weiss- 
man, New York University 
gets ahi? Federation—Walter Shipman, New 
or 
New York State championship—William Lom- 
_bardy, New York 
Pan-American—Arthur B. Bisguier 
Saarbrucken International—Andrej Fuderer, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia 
South American Zonal—Oscar Panno 
Soviet championship— Yuri Auerbach, Moscow 
Team matches—U.S.S.R. 206, United States 12; 
U.S.S.R. 204, Argentina 114%; U.S.S.R. 17%, 
Austria 244; U.S.S.R. 18%, Great Britain 14; 
U.S.S.R. 13, Sweden 3; U.S.S.R. 15, France 1 


SOCCER 


Source: Flannery News Service, New York, 


World Cup—Germany beat Hungary, 3 to 2, ia final 

National Challenge Cup—New York Americans 

National Amateur Cup—Beadling (Pa.) S. C. 

American Leaguc—New York Americans 

Lewis Cup—Newark (N. J.) S. C. 

National Junior Cup—Hansa Juniors, Chicago 

New York State Cup—Lithuanians, New York 

Eastern District League—Maccabis, New York 

German-American League—German-Hungarians, 
New York 

Metropolitan League—Torino, New York 

Metropolitan League Cup—Sada, New York 

National League—Gjoa, New York 

National League Cup—Danish, New York 

New Jersey State League—Olden, Trenton 

New York State Junior Cup—Danish 

New York Juvenile Cup—New York 

Boys’ State Cup—Minerva, New York 

in Meoving Cup—Greek-American Reserves, New 

or 


WATER SKIING 
Source: American Water Ski Association. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(At Laconia, N. H., Aug. 13-15) 
Point: 
Men—Butch Rosenberg, Cypress Gardens, Fla. 1220 
Women—Willa McGuire, Cypress Gardens, 
My Orin Cee ee mr ne Se OEE ig 1205 
Veterans—Jack Andresen, Greenwood Lake, 
INAABSGIS ore ig) sv esoic ict aahaharays) oops avareracokehetel = oktie terete gt iam 1205 
(9 Cee erate CO seems om engins op = 1084 
Junior girls—Connie Der, Cypress Gardens, 
ASUSEN. Sic eiens's) 0.6 abe whole) taldicde tate onareie maces teem 1400 


F 
Mixed doubles—Bruce Parker, Amityville, 
N. Y¥.-Evelyn Wolford, Massapequa, N. Y... 


RECORDS 


World jumping—106 feet, by Warren Witherell, 
The Weirs, N. H. 

Long distance—245 miles, by Lyle Lee and Jim 
Upton, Galatia, Ill., downstream on Ohio River, 
July 4, 1953. The time was 12 hours 45 minutes. 


Information Please Almana noc 
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MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1954 


American League 
Final Standing of the Clubs 


elzlelzlelslelziz/a\z|2 
5\= (8/3 |s/2/5/8|>| 718 | 8 
=—|<jol/S/S/5 1/3 |]: 3 a 

BPicolol-: mie |o |@ = 
alel: |: |: [Sls ls a|s 
Cults a : = 
: : i a 
Cleveland ..| —| 11| 11| 20| 14] 18/ 19] 18111) 43|.721| — 
New York ..| 11} —} 15] 13] 16] 13] 17] 18}103) 51).669) 8 
Chicago. 11} 7); —| 17] 12) 15] 15) 17] 94} 60}.610) 17 
Boston..... 2| 9} 5) —| 14] 13] 11] 15} 69) 85).448) 42 
Detroit..... 8] 6] 10} 8}—} 9} 14) 13] 68) 86].442) 43 
Washington.| 4] 9} 7} 9) 13) —] 12] 12] 66} 88).429) 45 
Baltimore ..| 3) 5) 7| 11] 8} 10} —} 10) 54/100}.351) 57 
Philadelphia} 4| 4] 5} 7} 9} 10} 12) —j} 51/103).331) 60 


National League 
Final Standing of the Clubs 


THE LEADERS 


American League 


Batting—Bobby Avila, Cleveland.................-... 341 
Runs batted in—Larry Doby, Cleveland................ 126 
Hits—Nellie Fox, Chicago, and Harvey Kuenn, Detroit 
GHD). 2 oo Shetek 201 
Doubles—Mickey Vernon, Washington................. 33 
Triples—Minnie Minoso, Chicago.................000- 18 
Home runs—Larry Doby, Cleveland................... 32 
Runs—Mickey Mantle, New York..................005 129 
Stolen bases—Jackie Jensen, Boston.................- 22 
Pitching—Sandy Consuegra, Chicago (W 16, L 3)...... 842 
Strikeouts—Bob Turley, Baltimore,.................. 185 


MINOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


1954 Pennant Winners 
Asterisk indicates play-offs determine champions 


OPEN CLASSIFICATION 


League and champion Play-off winner 


Pacific Coast—San Diego............0cceeseees Oakland 
CLASS AAA 
American Assn.—Indianapolis.........:..... Louisville 
International—Toronto. .............0ee ee eee Syracuse 
CLASS AA 
Southern Assn.—Atlanta..............2.-00055 Atlanta 
NOKMS=—SHFOVEPOPE 5.2 asc =o sicin ose. c.nie vices Houston* 
CLASS A 
Eastern—Wilkes-Barre.................0000005- Albany 
South Atlantic—Jacksonville................ Savannah 
Western—Doenver. 2.2... 5.2. eee cee ceeees Des Moines 
Western Int’I—Vancouver (1st half), 
Bewiston (2d half)... 635 circ « vs.0.0.0 cies ace Vancouver 
CLASS B 
EMG} SEACO=SWV ODO i. 1- oe oe io is. 6-5) aiblecele wid lelSie woletelaible s Waco* 
Caroline—Fayetteville...............000005 Fayetteville 
Piedmont—Norfolk. 0.2.0.0... 00 eee eee Newport News 
Three-l—Evansville. 2.6... eck cc sec cewe cel Quincy 
MrisState—Achaville... i... osc cceeessuleace ces Knoxville 
CLASS C 
Arizona-Texas—Phoenix................05. No play-offs 
California—Modesto............c.cecceee scene Modesto 
Cotton States—-Greenville................... El Dorado 
Evangeline—New Iberia. ................... New Iberia 
Longhorn—Artesia...... 22... . 0c. cee eee eee eee Artesia* 
Northern—Fargo- Moorhead. . ... Fargo-Moorhead 
Pioneer—Salt Lake City.................... Great Falls 
Provinglal——Quebeo's: 13:2) sss saa ws yirae' icterayadiiees Quebec 


Pampa 


zlmlelziolgio/z=ls| 2 
2/212 /z\z\elelz|2|2\2 la 
4\Z/2/3/3 2/8 | |: 3 | 3 
AIP 8S /2 1"): [S12 |: |e 1s 
- : a |- - " 3 a 

: ye 

New York. ..| —| 13] 12} 16] 15} 12) 15) 14) 97| 57).630) — 

Brooklyn. ...| 9} —| 10) 13) 16) 14] 15) 15} 92] 62].597) 5 

Milwaukee. ..} 10} 12} —| 13] 12| 12| 16} 14) 89] 65/.578) 8 

Philadelphia.| 6} 9) 9) —J| 8] 12) 15] 16} 75) 79}.487) 22 

Cincinnati...| 7} 6} 10) 14|—| 8] 14} 15| 74] 80}.481) 23 

St. Louis....] 10} 8} 10) 10) 14) —} 8} 12} 72) 82).468) 25 

Chicago..... 7| 7| Gf 7| 8| 14|—| 15} 64} 90}.416] 33 

Pittsburgh...} 8] 7| 8] 6| 7} 10} 7| —}| 53)101).344) 44 

National League 

Batting—wWillie Mays, New York...............-.00005 345 

Runs batted in—Ted Kluszewski, Cincinnati........... 141 

Hits—Don Mueller, New York............-..eeeeeeee 212 

Doubles—Stan Musial, St. Louis.................-2-- 4l 

Triples—Willie Mays, New York................-.e0e- 13 

Home runs—Ted Kluszewski, Cincinnati..............-. 49 


Runs—Duke Snider, Brooklyn, and Stan Musial, St. Louis 
Wie) oe Sos ca ccrwcrecls 60b cava pene tetie eee 

Stolen bases—Bill Bruton, Milwaukee................. 34 

Pitching—Johnny Antonelli, New York (W 21, L 7), and 


Hoyt Wilhelm, New York (W 12, L 4)................ 750 
Strikeouts—Robin Roberts, Philadelphia............... 185 
CLASS D 
Alabama-Florida—Dothan.................- Graceville 
Appalachian—Bluefield Bluefield 

Florida State—Jacksonvil 

Lakeland (20 half) >... 3: +<cee<b ean eee Lakeland 
Georgia-Florida—Brunswick............... Unfinishedt 
Georgia State—Vidalla.. ......5..---2<5sseeenon Vidalia 
Kitty—Union City (1st half), Madisonville 

(2a half). : <2...» vig. tic we ois Union City 
Miss.-Ohio Valley—Decatur. . Danville 


Pony—Corning 
Sooner StateShawnee.....<- 06 ccs civics tia cties Lawton 


+t Final series was canceled, with Fitzgerald leading 
Brunswick, 3 games to 2. 
DIXIE SERIES 
Atlanta (SA) beat Houston (TL), 4 games to 3. 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES 
Louisville (AAA) beat Syracuse (AAA), 4 games to 2 


Joe Bauman of the Roswell Rockets of 
the Class C Longhorn League set a home- 
run record for organized baseball when he 
hit 72 during the 1954 season. The previous 
record was 69, set by Joe Hauser of the 
Minneapolis club in the American Associa- 
tion in 1933 and tied by Bob Crues of the 
Amarillo team in the West Texas-New Mex- 
ico League in 1948. 


The Wichita (Kan.) Boeing Bombers 
became national semi-pro baseball cham- 
pions for the second time when they de- 
feated the Springfield (Mo.) Generals, 24— 
6, in the deciding game of the 1954 tour- 
ney. The Bombers captured their first 
National Baseball Congress title in 1942. 


ab r 4h br rbi 
Williams, Boston. . 386 93 133 29 89 
Avila, Cleveland........... 555 113 189 15 67 
Skowron, New York....... 87 216 37 73 7 41 
Minoso, Chicago.......... 153 568 119 182 19 115 
Fox, Chicago. ............. 155 631 111 201 2 46 
» New York.......... 125 426 70 136 12 66 
varretta, Chicago....... 71 157 21 50 3 24 
Berra, New York.......... 451 584 88 179 22 125 
Kuenn, Detroit........... 155 656 81 201 5 48 
Marsh, Chicago........... 62 98 21 30 0 4 
man, Boston... ...... 127 489 71148 1 36 
Fain, Chicago............. 65 235 30 71 5 61 
rey, New York.......... 122 412 60124 8 65 
Mantie, New York........ 146 543 129 168 27 102 
Finigan, Philadelphia. .... 136 487 57 146 7 50 
Rosen, Cleveland.......... 137 466 75 140 24 102 
Busby, Washington....... 155 628 83 187 7 79 
me, Detroit............ 1 75 160 20 84 
Bauer, New York.......... 115 378 7311112 54 
Hatfieid, Detroit.......... 81 218 31 64 2 25 
Pope, Cleveland........... 102 21 30 4 12 
Abrams, Baltimore........ 115 423 67124 6 25 
Vernon, Washinsgton...... 151 697 90 173 20 97 
Fitzgerald, Washington... 115 360 33 104 4 40 
vera, Chicago........... 145 62 140 13 61 
Piersall, Boston........... 133 473 77135 8 37 
Stephens, Baltimore...... 101 365 32104 8 46 
White, Boston............ 136 489 46 139 14 75 
Waitkus, Baltimore....... 95 311 35 88 2 32 
Mitchel!, Cleveland....... 63 60 6 17 1 6 
Smith, Cleveland......... 131 481 101 135 11 49 
Dropo, Detroit............ 107 320 26 90 4 44 
Majeski, Cleveland........ 57 121...9. 34) 3 17 
Coan, Baltimore.......... 94 265 29 74 2 20 
Jensen, Boston............ 152 580 92 160 25 117 
Kell, Boston-Chicago...... 96 326 39 90 5 58 
Kaline, Detroit............ 138 505 44139 4 43 
Groth, Chicago........... 125 422 41116 7 60 
Courtney, Baltimore...... 122 396 25109 4 38 
Wilson, ie aa pata al 62 190 24 52 3 23 
Doby, Cleveland... : 153 578 94 157 32 126 
Collins, New York.. .-. 130 343 66 9312 46. 
Hatton, Chicago-Boston... 112 332 43 90 5 36 
Runnels, Washington. ...-. 139 488 75 131 3 66. 
Mele, Baltimore-Boston... 114 362 39 9712 55. 
muttie, Detroit..........-. 147 530 64 141 7 58 
Brideweser, Baltimore... .. 73 203 18 54 O 
Dente, Cleveland,......... 68 169 17 45 1 
Westlake, Cleveland....... 84 240 36 63 11 41 
Michaels, Chicago......... 101 282 37 74 7 44 
Nieman, Detroit.......... 91 252 24 66 8 35 
Robinson, New York...... 142-11 37. 3 (27 
Kryhoski, Baltimore...... 100 300 32 78 1 
Olson, Boston............. 401227 25.8071 
Cerv, New York...........- 56 100 13 26 5 
WicDougald, New York.... 126 394 67 102 12 
Jacohs, Philadelphia. 132 508 131 0 
Diering, Baltimore . 128 418 108 2 
Yost, Washington 155 538 101 138 11 47 
Lepcio, Boston. 116 393 42102 8 
Wertz, Balt.-Cleve..... . 123 390 38 100 15 61 
Vollmer, Washington | Ee IG IAL Sse COL ve 
Carrasquel, Chicaso.. .. 155 620 104 158 12 62 
Power, Philadelphia Be RD, 127 462 36118 8 
Agganis, Boston.. 530 432 7434 - '6@ 109) 414 67": 
Kennedy, Cleve. -Balt...... 106 323 36 81 6 44. 
Glynn, Cieveland ........ 410 Itt — 19: -43-"6°r18 
House, Detroit........ teed 14) 352°35.5 88. 93S. 
Zernial, Philadelphia... 97 336 42 84 14°62. 
Woe Ning, New York. . EO, 204. 33- 1613)-239 2. 
RegaiaJo, Cleveland....... 65 180 21 45 2 24. 
Slaughter, New York. Ryn GS 124 AD SSF. PEA! 
Miranda, Mew York..... 92-116. 12 +29. toi2 
Maxweil, Boston.........- 74104 9 26 0 
Delsing, Detroit........... 122°3741'— 39 792706) 37 
Bolling, Boston.".......... 4493-371. <42= 92: °6°=36 - 
Fridiey, Baltimore........ 85 239 25 59 4 36. 
Pesky, Det.-Wash......... 69 175. 22 43 1 10. 
Wright, Washington...... TG) Vehvade: 42 1 AT 
Young, Baltimore......... 129 431 43 105 4 23 
Club Batting 
Gest Pechr-rbigesp vave: 
New York......... 155 805 1400 134 742 33 .268 
CHICAGO asin set’ - 155 711 1382 94 656 92 .267 
IGEtO Ripe as ie we = 456 700 1436 123 655 51 .266 
Cleveland.......0.....: 156 746 1367 156 712 39 .262 
DMetrotenc .che ks. 155 1351 90 550 45 .258 
Baltimore......... 454 483 1309 52 447 31 .25¢ 
Washington....... 155 631 1291 77 590 32 .246 
Philadelphia....... 456 642 1227 94 502 29 .236 


Unofficial Averages 
Source: Elias Baseball Bureau, New York 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Individual Batting 


ize. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Individual Batting 


Burgess, Philadelphia. .... 
York 


Furillo, Brooklyn aviv ipaiens 
Dark, New York........... 
Mathews, Milwaukee...... 
Lopata, Philadelphia...... 
Sauer, Chicago............ 
Atwell, Pittsburgh........ 
Pafko, Milwaukee......... 
Fondy, Chicago........... 
Kiner, Chicago............ 
Bruton, Milwaukee....... 
Cunningham, St. Louis... 
Repulski, St. Louis........ 
Schell, Philadelphia. 
Gilliam, Brooklyn... 
Aaron, Milwaukee......... 
Greengrass, Cincinnati. . 
Garagiola, Chic.-N. Y.. 
O’Connel!, Milwaukee..... 
Logan, Milwaukee Se bedava re ee 
Baker, Chicago, ..5 2020.0: 
Amoros, Brooklyn......... 
Metkovich, Milwaukee.... 
Banks, Chicago........... 
Jackson, Chicago......... 
Torgeson, Philadelphia... .. 
Cole, Pittsburgh 
Ward, Pittsburgh......... 
Jones, Philadelphia 
Merriman, Cincinnati... .. 
Adams, Cincinnati........ 
Borkowski, Cincinnati.... 
Grammas, St. Louis....... 
Thompson, New York..... 
Morgan, Philadelphia 
Irvin, New York........... 
Ennis, piace nay 
Post, Cincinnati. 


Skinner, Pittsburgh. 
Alston, St. Louis. 
Hoak, Brooklyn 
Dittmer, Milwaukee. 
Crandall, Mitwaukee Pye 
Talbot, Chicago........... 
Harmon, Cincinnati 
Lynch, Pittsburgh 
Hall, Pittsburgh 
Clark, Philadelphia 
Wyrostek, Philadelphia.... 
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Club Batting 


g iy 
Stlouis: gevcsn.. 153* 799 
Brooklyn......... 154 778 
Philadelphia...... 153* 654 
Milwaukee....... 154 670 
New York........ 154 732 
Chicago ja: oss 2s 154 700 
Cincinnati........ 154 732 
Pittsburgh....... 154 557 


* Forfeited game included 
ing. 


was 
shut 
out 


only in won-and-lost stand- 


Information Please Alma 


AMERICAN LEAGUE . 
Pitching Records 


g ip h bb so w 1 pet. 
54 6 1 .857 
3116 3 .842 
69 13 843 
20 4 
24 7 
105 20 
110 23 , 
99 13 


_ 
nN 


-_ 
DON DANO aRIMDNY-wW 


EASLSIBSSSBVBSBBSASBRESSAISSSERHSRS 


_ 


Dorish, Chi 
Schmitz, Washington... 29 


HHCAQG: 7: =). ~ = -1s 37 


TT ae ~o ob ah ahead Antari. 
DO-CMONAAIAHPOh|=HDONaDEDWIAI-O 


3 

2 

4 

8 

3 

7 

93 14 11 

125 15 12 

54 4 

39 4 

85 12 10 

67 7 

101 18 16 

70 9 

68 11 11 

67 8 

34 6 

Esuis's3 

130 185 14 15 

87 102 11 12 

Pierce, Chicago 86 145 9 10 
Martin, Phila.-Chic..... 43 123 110 43 54 7 8 
Trice, Philadelphia... ._. 19 119 146 48 22 7 8 
erfield, Wash........ 32 244 248 75 83 13 15 
Coleman, Baltimore..... 221 184 95 102 13 17 
Hudson, Boston......... 33. °T1) 8390 (27. 598 
Pillette, Battimore...... 25 179 158 67 64 10 14 
Chakales, Cleve.-Balt.... 41 100 85 £6 46 5 7 
Zuverink, Detroit....... 35 203 201 62 70 9 13 
Dixon, Wash.-Phila..... . 54 138 162 40 48 6 9 
Bishop, Philadelphia.... 20 95 97 49 34 4 6 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitching Records 


g ip h bb so w l pet. 
Wilson, Milwaukee...... 27 128 129 36 52 8 2 .800 
Antonelli, New York.... 39 258 209 95 148 21 7 750 
Wilhelm, New York..... 67 111 77 62-69 12 4 .760 
Loes, Brooklyn.......... 28 148 155 60 97 13 §& .722 
Lawrence, St. $Gtne>’ 35 161 141 68 7215 6 .714 
E. Johnson, Milwaukee... 40 98 77 34 65 5 2 .714 
Milliken, Brooklyn...... 24 63 58 18 22 & 2 .714 
Nuxhall, Cincinnati. .... 35 166 188 59 8512 5 .706 
Maglie, New York....... 34 218 70 117 14 6 .700 
Collum, Cincinnati..... 36 78 86 32 28 7 3 .700 
Liddle, New York....... 28 126 100 55 44 9 4 .692 
Hughes, Brooklyn....... 60 87 76 42 58 8 4 .667 
Gomez, New York....... 37 222 202 109 102 17 9 .654 
Meyer, Brooklyn........ 36 180 193 51 7011 6 .647 
Jolly, Milwaukee........ 47 114 87 62 6111 6 .647 
Spahn, Milwukee....... 39 283 262 86 134 21 12 .636 
Podres, Brooklyn....,... 29 152 147 53 7811 7 .611 
Davis, Chicago.......... 46 128 115 50 5611 7 .611 
Conley, Milwaukee...... 28 194 171 76 113 14 9 .609 
Roberts, Philadelphia... 45 337 288 56 185 15 .605 
Grissom, New York... .. 56 123 100 50 10 7 .688 
Haddix, St. Louis....... 43 260 247 77 181 18 13 .581 
Brazle, St. Louis........ 58 84 93 24 30 5 4 556 
Drews, Phila.-Cinc...... 30 76 97 26 34 5& 4 .556 
Erskine, Brooklyn....... 38 260 239 91 166 18 15 .545 
Fowler, Cincinnati. . 40 228 256 92 12 10 .545 
Labine, Brooklyn... 47 109 101 40 7 6 638 
Newcombe, Brooklyn. 29 144 158 48 81 9 8 .629 
Valentine, Cincinnati 194 212 62 71 12 11 622 
Burdette, Milwaukee. 238 224 62 79 15 14 .17 
Minner, Chicago..... . 32 218 236 50 77 11 11 .600 
Hearn, New York....... 29 130 137 66 45 8 8 .500 
Baczewski, Cincinnati... 29 131 159 51 43 6 6 .500 
Hetki, Pittsburgh....... 58 84102 32 24 4 4 .500 
Jones, St. Louis...... ,-. 11 81 78 19 48 4 4 .600 
Palica, Brooklyn........ 25 68 77 31 25 3 3 600 
Simmons, Philadetphhia . 34 254 226 98 126 14 15 .483 
Wehmeier, Cinc.-Phila. . 37 171 153 72 62 10 11 .476 
Littlefield, Pittsburgh... 23 155 140 84 91 10 11 .476 
Raschi, St. Louis........ 30 178 180 74 71 8 9 .471 
Rush, Chicago.......... 34 235 213 101 124 13 15 .464 
Jeffcoat, Chicago........ 42 99 98 56 35 & 6 .455 
Nichols, Milwaukee. .... 35 122 132 65 §5 9 11 .450 
Pollet, Chicago.......... 20 132 125 54 56 8 10 .444 
Ridzik, Philadeiphia.... 35 81 72 43 45 4 5 .444 
Miller, Philadelphia. >.. 30 150 176 39 42 7 9 .438 
Roe, Breoklyn..c.é. sagen 16 6 69 23 32 3 45429 
Poholsky, St. Louis. .... 26 106 101 21 63 & 7 .417 


1954 ALL-STAR GAME 
(At Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, July 13) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Manager—Walter Alston, Brooklyn Dodgers 


rah 
0 Se Ge Sn Se 
Schoendienst, 2b. 
RAPS IES O50) 10 bm s.+.0i0 
Snider, cf, rf......... : 
US SS SL) See 
Moerazewaki, OD... 6. ccc. e cs 
Hodges, 1b. 
Jablonski, 3b 
IMCD EER coe ol61 01 ein iaie n.0.9 +s 
LOS i 6 oe eae 
INT, 7 Rane 3 gaan 
Campanella, c 
oe ae es 3 eae 
Roberts, p...... se 
J EO Ref ee i ! i 
Antonelli, p. . 
cThomas..... : 9) 
OS Ie ae ; ) 
Se Se 
eBeli 
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Lo SON NW OS 


SOSSSSSSOMOMOCHOMUN NESS 


wm) SSeS SOSOSOSSOSO SHR SOO ONSC SOD 
o| sesooocoeoosSosoSoSoSoSSoSo® 


| 
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oO ee 0 0 

9 14 


Nv 
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aDoubled for Roberts in fourth. 
Lemon in fourth. cStruck out for Antoneili in 
fifth. dStruck out for Porterfield in seventh. eHit 
homer for Grissom in eighth. fHit homer for Stone 
in eighth. gStruck out for Boone in eighth. 


National League... 6 0 0 5 20 0 2 0—9 
American League.. 0 0 4124103 x—1il 


Runs batted in—Rosen 5, Boone, Avila 2, Doby, 
Beta Kluszewski 3, Jablonski, Robinson 2, Mueller, 

e ‘ 

Two-base hits—Robinson, Muelier, Snider. Home 
runs—Rosen 2, Boone, Kiuszewski, Bell, Deby. 
Sacrifice fly—Avila. Double play—Avila, Carrasquel 
and Rosen. Left on base—National 6, American 9. 
Bases on balils—Off Roberts 2, Spahn, Conley, Ford, 


bStruck out for 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Manager—Casey Stengel, New York Yankees 


ab r hh po “a0 

Minoso, If, rf 4 1 2 1 0 1 
Piersall, rf.. 0 68 047 0am 
Avila, 2b.. 3. 3 ae in’ 
Keegan, p 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Stone, p.... 0 0 @ 6oe 
TDoby; cf. ce5.< 1 1 1 eo. Ot 
DEUCES, Di. ccc coe Seed is 0 «0. ©. 6b 50aue 
Mantle, Craik osuenes vem 5 1 2 *S oye 
Berray © % ai. cua retest e as 4 2 2 5 i | 
Rasen) 1b, SD. ccc eeaseueee 4 2 38 20a 
Boone, 36 «is 6 she « catose eat 4 1 1 1 3" 30 
Vernon, Thess eens seen 1 0 i) 1 0 oO 
QUEM TH. sti. seis esterase c,< 2 0 1 1 0-56. 
Porterfield, po iniiwic. ds deen 1 0 .0- 06> 20a 
QPOZE Ab SG, obs nds ccneste tes 2... Oat i, es 
GRFrasQuel, (68 cic cdeesis eens 5 1 1 5 4 0 
Ford np...5.s. a) einioatoew ates 1 0 © 0. 90a 
ONSUCELA; "DP. 24. che aces we 0 ) 0 0 0 0 
SMO Ps sakecvsisreo sete ee i) o oO 0 0468 
Williams, If. ce cence es 2 1 0 2. OaRe 
Noren, If) i ie.s%a oehiee Onitae 0 060 0) @)) 
Ota... av ects vaipien Sper e 39 11°17 2759 


Trucks. Struck out—By Roberts 
Grissom 2, Erskine 1, Porterfield 1 


Hits—Off Ford 1 in 3 innings, Consuegra 5 in 
1/3, Lemon 1 in 2/3, Porterfieid 4 in 3, Keegan 3 in 
2/3, Stone 0 in 1/3, Trucks 0 in 1, Roberts 5 in 3, 
Antonelli 4 in 2, Spahn 4 in 2/3, Grissom 0 in 1 1/3 
Conley 3 in 1/3, Erskine 1 in 2/3, Runs and earned. 
runs—Off Roberts 4 and 4, Antonelli 3 and 3, Spahn 
1 and 1, Conley 3 and 3, Consuegra 5 and 5, Porter- 
field 2 and 2, Keegan 2 and 2. inning pitcher— 
Stone. Losing pitcher—Conley. 


Umpires—Rommel (A.), plate and third base; 
Ballanfant (N.), first base; Honochick (A.), second 
base; Stewart (N.), third base and plate; rman 
(N.), left field; Paparella (A.), right field. Time— 
3:10, Attendance—68,751. Receipts—$259,204, 


5, Antonelli 2, 


— 


~ . 


ampions arid Record 


BASEBALL 


1954 World Series Statistics 


Composite Box Score 
NEW YORK NATIONALS CLEVELAND AMERICANS 


n cin na 
& me BO B ~ BO 
— =| xm <> jaa} 
aodemR Bie az emeeie sz 
B. 4918 2. 20.060; Oy 411 Smith, If. 4 23 0.0 1 2.214 
mM 4>147 2).7-.0 @ .0,-0>..412 Avila, 2b. 4 1 2 0° 0% 0. ;0 75489 
. 4.48.4. Zn. .0 9-.:889 Doby, cf.. 4 0 | '2 10) 0) (010574126) 
j RoAa 44 4,.45.4 -0. Dy. 30.286 Rosen, 3b 3 03 0 0 0'0-»260 
. £54741 6 4.1) 0 0.2.<.364 Wertz, 1b 4 2 8 (24 oes eee 
| Riyay 9.1 22 ARO: Re... *tRegalado, 3b..... R47 °3'40 4,0) OO} 1semaag 
; [S118 8 As. Dra? OL eee Grasso, 0.4 finan se R_ 1.7 0.0 0° 0) 10: 0.0080 
_ Williams, 2b,....... R 4 11 0000.0 1-. *Philley, rf........ L-R 4 8 0 1 0.0 0 0, .125 
estrum, c........ BoA 17.0 354070), 0. sin279 *Majeski, 3b........ R 4° 6 40°47 0°10 1 oSeaes 
. JT SS ie aa R 1 300 00 0 0 .000 *Mitchell........... L 3° 2 0-00: "0: 0402-000 
- i OSE ee cL.2.3,0 0,0 0 0 0: .000 Westlake, rf........ PV2 97 011 90" 0" s ON OR agg) 
rissom, p......... R 1 1 0.0.0 0 0 0...000 Dente,ss........... R 3 3-1 0) 0*.0-00%0)=1000 
Antonelli, p........ Ee. 2 _& 00:0 0; Get u>.000 Strickland, ss...... R 3 9 0:0 0: 0. 6: 62 4000 
a eee Ri 40 0000 0 .000 *Pope, rf-If......... L 3-3 0 0 0-0 :0° 0 1000 
Wilhelm, p......... Rr 2n<t) .0: 0 70 0.8 (0= 000 Heganyic. oo. io. ice R 4 13 1-2 4-0 -0 0° 154 
Sy SSS a Se ae “Glyn db. canes .ct 2 2. 1-11--1=-0 7-10, 20F 1600 
or) 130 2133 3 0.220 2 Naragon, c......... L 1.0 0 0.-0-.0 0- ©: 7000 
SLemon, p.:......-. L 3 6 .0+.07.0 500M ae ee 
Wynnyip: cock ee L-R 1 201 1 0 0 0.500 
Mossii'p:. Jccetk nt L713): (0: -0:403,0%00 200e 000 
4 Garcia p.. aces fe R--2 - 0. 0 0°40=-0°-0/-0/2000) 
Houtteman, p...... ai 00000 0 0 .000 
Narleski,:1.-5 5 )..00 R 2.0 0 0 0-90-07 075.000 
° Newhouser, p....... L 1 0 0 0 *0°'0 0: 0 ».000 
: Totals... .\20ccea:2 137 926 6 1°39 .190 
é * Pinch hitter. + Pinch runner. 
PITCHING SUMMARY 
Throws G CG IP H R BB SO HB WP WwW L Pct. ER ERA 
Mmiagile...-.-+..-- R 1 0 7 7 2 2 1 0 0 0 -000 2 2.57 
Riddles. 2... L 2 0 7 6 4 1 2 0 1 1 0 1.000 1 1.29 
Grissom......... R 1 i) 23% 1 0 3 2 0 0 1 0 1.000 10) 0.00 
Antonelli........ L 2 1 1024 8 1 of 12 0 0 1 0 1.000 1 0.84 
REOURGIES +4 fs Lalas s R 1 0 Ti 4 2 3 2 0 0 1 0 1.000 r.! 2.45 
Wilthelm......... R 2 0 246 1 0 0 3 0 0 it} 0 -000 0 0.00 
Lemon.......... R 2 1 134g 16 11 8 11 0 1 0 2 -000 10 6.70 
IW MRVER crete n%e lb win R 1 0 7 4 3 2 5 0 1 0 1 -000 3 3.86 
OSSl srr ss =< =, L 3 0 4 3 0 0 1 0 0 it) 0 -000 0 0.00 
Garcia... .....-. R 2 tt) 5 6 4 4 4 0 1 (0) 1 .000 3 5.40 
Houtteman...... R 1 0 2 2 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 1 4.50 
Narleski......... R 2 0 4 1 1 1 2 0 0 0 0 -000 1 2.25 
Newhouser...... Ls 1 0 *0 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 -000 1 a 
* Faced two batters in fifth inning of fourth game. 
COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
Glanks.2t.0 2 osc 1 2 6 0 7 1 1 0 0 3— 21 
Endlane.. se ss. 0 0 0 3 0 2 1 0 O— 9 


Stolen base—Mays. Sacrifices—Williams 2, Irvin, Dark, Westrum, Mueller, Dente, Wynn, Avila. Sacrifice 
flies—Westrum 2. Double plays—Dark, Williams and Lockman; Thompson, Williams and Lockman; Strickland 
and Wertz; Dente, Avila and Wertz. Left on bases—Giants 28, Indians 37. Hit by pitcher—By Maglie (Smith). 
Umpires—Al Barlick (N), Charlie Berry (A), Jocko Conlan (N), John Stevens (A), Lon Warneke (N), Larry Napp (A). 

Paid attendances—First game, 52,751; second, 49,099; third, 71,555; fourth, 78,102. Times of games—First, 3:11; 
second, 2:50; third, 2:28; fourth, 2:52. 


Box Scores of 1954 World Series Games 


1ST GAME-—At New York, Sept. 29 NEW YORK (N) ] 
CLEVELAND (A) See me od : re i 
ockman, 1b. 

Eat Suef iroebO Wee Dark, a6... to ge Ngee degen Seas 
4 1 1 1 0 Mueller eit 27, 5 sande. eee « 5 1 2 2 0 
5 1 1 2 3 Mays, cf f gc htc asteas 3 1 0 2 0 
3 i) 1 3 0 Thompson, 3b............. 3 1 1 3 3 
5 0 1 1 3 nc hil Aide ens cede sa tenne 3 0 0 5 0 
5 0 4 11 1 SROs 35002 fealore osiviave tata 1 1 1 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 Williams, 2b:6.\.... «eo. sa 4 0 ) 1 1 
Je > ke oS Ag Shea dsenanrens 0 0 it) 1 0 Wastnuinsc.a6s nines 4 0 2 5 0 
‘ PRilleyy ita isssc cc.) --s- 3 0 0 0 0 Magheyips.. teen gies 3 0 0 0 2 
MA IRIGOKI sitet aces oe cerca. 0 0 0 0 0 Elddlexip Sts ene en es 0 0 0 0 0 
bMitchell.....0...........- 0 0 0 0 0 Grissom? pi Sion cee 4 0 0 0 rn) 
Strickland, Ss..........-.-- 3 0 0 2 3 Ss. — == a — 
Dente, $S......-..-+.---+-- 4 “4 4 3 . Total: Aateitad. wccnit s 36 5 ee 8 
ion a ak pbs vee Nats : 4 0 0 6 1 E—Mueller 2, Irvin. RBI—Wertz 2, Mueller, Thomp- 
eGlynn Sates arels. 2) ote sins cts) 1 0 0 0 9) son, Rhodes 3. 2B—Wertz. 3B—Wertz. HR—Rhodes. 
Lemon, p cid EPO A Rai ica Sere 4 0 0 1 1 SB—Mays. S—Irvin, Dente. LOB—Cleveland 13, New 
pictint — oo — — — York 9. BB—Off Lemon 5 (Dark, Mays 2, Thompson 2), 
POC Mle crc cp see's ote 38 2 8 *28 12 Maglie 2 (Lemon, Doby), Grissom 3 (Mitchell, Doby, 
Oi Te i Pope). SO—By Maglie 2 (Strickland, spelt eae 
2 (Pope, Giynn), Lemon 6 (Maglie 2, Irvin, ompson, 
panecout when winning on oe Sa neta tae ae Grissom, Mueller). Hits—Off Maglie 7 in 7 innings 
as batter for Philley in eighth. pWlalked fom ia iess (none cut in 8th), Liddie 0 in 1/3, Grissom 1 in 2 2/3. 
in eighth. cCalled out on strikes for Strickland in Runs and earned runs—Off Maglie 2 and 2, Lemon 
eighth. dRan for Wertz in tenth. eStruck out for 5 and : Hit By pitaler oY Maglie (Smith). Wild 

i for Irvin in tenth. itch—Lemon. inner—Grissom. 
Hegarty eee “Jacana eye i Umpires—Barlick (N), plate; Berry (A), 1b; Conlan 
Cleveland. :i....6.5++ 2410.40.10; 0° 04:0 50- 0-0-2 (N), 2b; Stevens (A), 2b; Warneke (N), If; Napp (A), rf. 


New York. oo42..025.52 025) -2.°0°0--070' 0 0 35 Time—3:11. Paid attendance—S52,/51. 


ee Se  .  e eS eeeee 


916 
2D GAME—At New York, Sept. 30 
CLEVELAND (A) 
ab by h po 
SPMCH If rss eclescvedeses 4 1 2 3 
NGPZB: i. ciciee Micteporefetetats © 4 0 1 2 
bony, SUN AOe ROL at? 
t) 1 0 
0 0 0 
0 1 5 
0 1 3 
0 0 1 
0 (0) ts) 
0 0 0 
0 1 if 
0 1 1 
0 0 0 
i) (0) 0 
1 8 24 
NEW YORK (N) 

ab r h po 
Lockman, 1b.............. 4 0 0 8 
EMSS RIL eicieicreis she's «ole ene 4 0 1 0 
Mueller, rf BIG erent a cis iors tere! 4 0 0 1 
ISM YS ROR Cartas ehelerasa)0 01s,0/c)5's 2 1 0 1 
Thompson, 3b....... Mietecehe 3 1 | 1 
MVira pe Risiatots is: oicieis cw tiesicre « 1 0 0 2 
amhodes, lw... .cccctectccees 2 1 2 1 
Williams, 2b..............-. 3 0 0 4 
Westruim, CG... cies cee cee 2 0 0 9 
Antonelli, p............... 3 0 0 0 
iG Bae ee eee 28 3 4 27 


o| =O-000-0-C900N0 DB 


=DOOCOWSCOMS PY 


10 


aSingled for Irvin in fifth. bRan for Rosen in seventh. 
dGrounded out 


eStruck out for Strickland in eighth. 
for Wynn in eighth. 


Cleveland............... 46-0250 0 <Q" 0 


INQWIAY.ONKS. ficiefsntepaiets o's s OF 00.0, 2 


0 


0 0 O—1 


10.5 


E—None, RBI—Smith, Rhodes 2, Antonelli. 
Hegan, Wynn. HR—Smith, Rhodes. S—Wynn. 
—Cleveland 13, New York 3. BB—Off Antonelli 6 


\ entdg Wertz 2, Westlake, Smith, Avila), 


3 
LOB 
Wynn 2 


Mays, Westrum). SO—By Antonelli 9 (Doby 3, Smit! 


Wynn, Westlake, Strickland, Philley, Hegan) 


h 
Wynn 8 


(Irvin, Williams '2, Lockman, Mays). Hits—Off Wynn 
4 in 7 innings, Mossi 0 in 1. Runs and earned runs— 
Wild pitch— 


Off Antoneili 1 and 1, Wynn 3 and 3. 
Wynn. Loser—Wynn. 


<a sea ae (A), plate; Conlan (N), 1b; Stevens 
(A), 2b; Bartick (N), 3b; Warneke (N), If; Napp (A), rf. 


Time—2:50. Paid attendance—49,099. 


3D GAME—At Cleveland, Oct. 1 


NEW YORK (N) 


ab r h po a 

Lockman, 1b........+..... 4 1 1 13 0 
I UL CUno eG nel Oo Rene 4 0 1 2 2 
Mueller, rf................ 5 2 2 0 0 
CEG Bt AOD RAO oO 5 1 3 2 0 
Thompson, 3b............. 3 2 1 0 3 
MEV ENING cliche cates cceSataad A 1 0 0 0 0 
PRA GU OSs AE rate ce Vic ovsss.2 Giese 3 0 1 3 0 
WU UES tS > er 2 0 0 2 5 
ADDO LMUSITN, Orie \o\9 0 aim) chereye-esec 4 0 1 4 0 
MMCMENPOM Bs kiavetvnois, lvls 0 ols cv.c+s 4 0 0 1 2 
BMSIEL@UETI NID «cis s.cis.ars,c'vec.e cles 0 0 0 0 0 
BUCOCAM slats iors MWiclelefchelis's: «tus 35 6 10 27 12 

CLEVELAND (A) 

ab r h po a 

OEEIRCHRceA rere ts s(ereteley ic-siy obs 3 0 0 0 0 
PUWNAS 2B: vis vick net ova old wate 2 0 0 4 1 
Dob yet ieciiste okies sacs elas 4 0 ote 2 0 
WAGER OU ESE sectttoveyaic:Nekes crs ove > 4 1 1 6 1 
Majeski, 3b................ 4 0 0 2 1 
PRifleysirtye ects ls ve 3 0 1 i | 0 
Strickland, ss.............. 3 0 0 3 4 
(UL he: dye AS RO acs ee 1 0 0 (0) 10) 
Heganiciik. jsut sce oh eoec: 2 0 0 8 1 
ICY Nee a Pols une meu 1 1 1 0 0 
INarAgON, Gil cifiiewiccaw tics ss 0 0 0 1 0 
GANGLAND yy Cire cece. 0 0 0 0 1 
DUSRION Ee Conc ne Siotines ase 1 0 0 0 0 
Houtteman, p............. 0 0 0 0 0 
cRegalado................. 1 0 0 0 0 
INarleski) piwitcwccces ce. oes 0 0 0 0 % 
OIVIBESH ON To cco sietays ooere om 1 0 0 0 0 
Moaslaip acter cet cue cece 0 te) 0 te) 0 
SOCAL Wie sivemtive Wis eeleaclent GO 2 4 27 10 


Information Please Almanae™ 


aSingled for Irvin In third. bStruck out for Garcla 
in third. cGrounded out for Houtteman in fifth. 
dDoubled for Hegan in eighth. eGrounded out for 
Narleski in eighth. fGrounded out for Strickland in 
ninth. 


Nha York (ti uae 40301100 O-6 
Clovatand, then (oe 00000011 o2 


E—Strickland, Garcia, Dark. RBI—Mays 2, Rhodes 
2, Williams, Westrum Wertz, Smith. 2B—Thompson, 
Glynn. HR—Wertz. $—Avila, Williams, Dark. Double 

lays—Dark, Williams and Lockman; Strickland and 

ertz. LOB—New York9, Cleveland 5. BB—Off Garcia 
3 (Thompson 2, Williams), Houtteman 1 eg ee-Ps 
Narleski 1 (Lockman), Gomez 3 (Smith, Philley, Avila). 
SO—By Garcia 3 (Dark, Westrum, Gomez), Houtteman 
1 (Gomez), Narleski 2 (Rhodes, Westrum), Mossi 1 
(Rhodes), Gomez 2 (Lemon, Philley), Wilhelm 2 (Wertz, 
Majeski). Hits—Off Garcia 5 in 3 innings, Houtteman 
2 in 2, Narleski 1 in 3, Gomez 4 in 7 1/3, Mossi 2 in 1, 
Withelm 0 in 1 2/3. Runs and earned runs—Off Garcia 
4 and 3, Houtteman 1 and 1, Narleski 1 and 1, Gomez 
2 and 2, Mossi 0 and 0, Wilhelm 0 and Ot Wild pitch— 
Garcia. Winner—Gomez. Loser—Garcia. 


Umpires—Conlan (N), plate; Stevens (A), 1b; Barlick 
(N), 2b; Berry (A), 3b; Napp (A), If; Warneke (N), rf. 
Time—2:28. Paid attendance—71,555. 


4TH GAME—At Cleveland, Oct. 2 
; NEW YORK (N) 


ab r h po a 

Lookenart gil O)sissa.7s cases 5 0 0 10 0 
Dark; $$:.20.. 2 35-tson ace tone 5 2 3 2 2 
Mueller, tfc «cus ness cee 4 1 3 0 0 
Mays, Of 5. .o sna dose ae oane 4 1 1 5 0) 
TRoswiPSON, 3655556 ee oe 2 2 1 1 2 
bevini,, Ws.5 sb rex cesiaccees 4 1 2 1 0 
Willisirts, 200. Gri se cictan os 2 0 0 3 3 
WeSGPU Is Gs ie case. c tawinss 1 0 0 5 0 
Liddle, (BoS..5. nots 3. echoes 3 0 0 0 1 
Withetlins: i. o.0.c cusses cole 1 0 0 0 1 
Antonelll, p.. 2257s. ee cnc. 0 0 0 0 0 
Ma |B ES = 31 7. 10 27 9 

CLEVELAND (A) 

ab r h po a 

Smith, fn sacces vee cere 3 0 0 10) 0 
CPope, Hite vc cc ienn cee as 1 0 0 0 0 
eMltohellics nace ee van peo one 1 0 0 0 0 
Avila, 2b.cia'sces bp ccenee eae 4 0 0 4 4 
Doby, cf Svea Bosse e 4 0 0 0 i) 
Rosen; (SB is csecic.c eee ee veh 4 0 1 1 tt) 
Wertz, 1b....... wie wins! fenisicte 4 1 2 11 3 
Westlake, thcce scsi oars sbeire 4 0 0 3 0 
Dette, S85. . ics wcciow erscaeions 3 1 0 1 1 
PlegaNy 6 ne ibiclcnbetenle seen 3 1 1 6 1 
EMO scars cc esanecee 1 0 0 1 1 
Newhouser, p.............. 0 0 0 0 
Narioskl) (p <,.5.5 ¢sc.c8 cee 0 0 0 0 0 
aMajeskl.... sccck cae e 1 1 1 0 0 
Mossi picc.s cc. 0 0 0 0 1 
bGegalado.. 1 10) 1 0 0 
Garcia, p. 0 0 0 0 1 
dPhilley.. 1 0 0 0 0 
Weta ous 2% isc sive siatcloioate 36 4 6 27 12 


aHit home run for Narleski in fifth. bSingled for 
Mossi in seventh. cGrounded out for Smith in seventh. 


dStruck out for Garcia in ninth. ePop ed out for Pope 
in ninth. 


New York............ + 02104 00 0 0O—7 
Cleveland,.............. 00003010 4 


E—Wertz, Westlake, Liddle, Williams, Wilhelm. 
RBi—Westrum 2, Mays, Thompson, Irvin 2, Majeski 3, 
Regalado. 2B—Irvin, Wertz, Mays. HR—Majeski. 
Sacrifices—Williams, Westrum, Mueller. Sacrifice flies 
—Westrum 2. Double plays—Thompson, Williams and 
Lockman; Dente, Avila and Wertz. LOB—New York 7, 
Cleveland 6. BB—Off Lemon 3 (Thompson 2, Mays) 
Newhouser 1 (Thompson), Liddle 1 (Hegan), Garcia 4 
(Williams), Antonelli 1 (Dente). SO—By Lemon 5 
(Lockman, Liddle 2, Irvin, Westrum), Garcia 1 (Wil- 
helm), Liddle 2 (Doby, Westlake), Wilhelm 1 (Avila), 
Antonelli 3 (Wertz, Westiake, Philley). Hits—Off 
Lemon 7 in 4 innings (none out in fifth), Newhouser 
1 in 0, Narleski 0 in 1, Mossi 1 in 2, Garcia q in 2, Liddle 
6 in 6 2/3, Wilhelm 1 in 2/3, Antonelli 0 in 1 2/3. Runs 
and earned runs—Off Lemon 6 and 5, Newhouser 
1 and 1, Narleski 0 and 0, Mossi 0 and 0, Garcia 0 and 0, 
Liddle 4 and 1, Wilhelm 0 and 0, Antonelli 0 and 0. 
Wild pitch—Liddle. Winner—Liddle. Loser—Lemon. 


Umpires—Stevens (A), plate; Barlick (N), 1b; Berry 
A), 2b; Conlan (N), 3b; Warneke (N), If; Napp (A), rf. 
Ime—2:52. Paid attendance—78,102. 


OTHER 1954 SERIES STATISTICS 


Final Standing of the Clubs 
; Won Lost Pet. 
New-York Giants. . .5.... 0.0.6.0. 4 0 1.000 
_ Cleveland Indians........ Eiclclaio.c.e o - 
Four-Game Totals 


Paid attendance—251,507. 

Net receipts—$1,566,203.38. 
Commissioner’s share—$234,930.52. 
Player’s share—$798,763.72. 

Clubs’ and at gt share—$532,509.14, 
Federal tax—$156,942.96. 

* City tax—S59,460.46. 

* Two games in New York, $31,137.33. 


ARCHERY 


Source: Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, Teela-Wooket Archery 
Camp, 450 West 24th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


United States Champions 
TARGET 


Junior girls—Peggy Bosonetto, Livonia, Mich. 2,930 
Intermediate boys—Grant Calkins, Burbank, 


0 ns sy 2 ORAS oes Se ee ee eee 2,710 
Intermediate girls—Barbara Glaser, Port- 

OO Gh WU Sty See ee 1,912 
Beginner boys—Joey Moeller, Manhattan 

ENE cos nw Sas oon bow pics acc se ee 2,342 
Beginner girls—Kay Ellen Volkman, Dayton, 

EEO iat ee ara outs iain 0 a siv.0ls a die aie 6 o's\n.0-0 o0's.0-5 2,131 

CLOUT 
Score 
Men (180 yd.)—Bill Glackin, St. Louis...... 36-300 


Women (140 yd.)—Betty Gregg, Chester, Pa. 36-272 
Women (120 yd.)—Lois Moeller, Manhattan 


eR EET See os inivin nunc pole es Hae se weists's 36-284 
Junior boys—Richard Carlson............-- 36-294 
Junior girls—Nancy Breneman, Columbus, 

UIE EISEN aiaterets Siely sips. ¢-cie «a's s'via s.c's ov'ce's «s+- 36-274 
TEAM 
re Points 


Men—Santa Monica (Roger Thompson, 742; 
Robert Reeves, 688; Dick Green, 674; Charles 
EE ET OY. Ge eee 2,682 
Women—Golden Gate Archers, San Francisco 
(Verrel Weber, 682 rieda Houser, 670; 
Esther Atkinson, 550; Helene Rathke, 615).. 2,517 


: FLIGHT 
Class 


Footbow—Peter Martinek, Los Angeles. 
Unlimited—Peter Martinek........... 
80 Iib.—M. B. Davis....... 
65 Ib.—M. B. Davis. 
50 Ib.—M. B. Davis. 


WOMEN 
Unlimited—Margaret Breneman, Columbus, 
MO Ra Sere ar rise an hace ss ayaisiaioltiols viele ewlaseceses 
50 Ib. Margaret Breneman........... 314 yd. 2 ft. 
35 Ib._-Margaret Breneman........... 336 yd. 2 ft. 


JUNIOR BOYS 


SORE PME ES c Varela hiele:d aiwtuiava! sfe.m efoie =< 290 yd. 1 ft. 

50 lb.— Cary Couse, St. Louis.................. 200 
35 Ib.— Gary Couse...........-2e.000- 217 yd. 2 ft. 

JUNIOR GIRLS 
Unlimited—Nancy Breneman...........+.+.+. 364 
35 Ib.—_Nancy Brememan......,...-.+++sseee0s 304 
CROSSBOW 
Points 


n—Col. F. E. Pierce, Coronado, Calif..,.. 2,154 
See rene Mildred Miller, Milwaukee........, 4,878 


REN sth 2, ueteeaintal |i ss6).09'a sgeyeratee ails) ale . 2,704 
Instinctive—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich 5 5469 
Women’s free style—Ann Marston, n- 

GOCE VAR C There core aetis oh akerntere p25as 02 elaleles 0.0 0" .. 2,103 
Women’s instinctive—Frances Lozon, Marine 
CAE VICD ence sp uaslocis cscs cacweee ces se 2,835 


‘LAWN BOWLING 
Source: W. G. “Bill” Hay, Hot 
American Lawn Bowling Association. iis ee 
National Champions . 


Pte aan W. Folkins Arroyo Seco L. B. C., 
s Angeles. Runner-up: J. Armst , EB - 
tion Park L. B. C., Los Angeles sen 


Doubles—Hugh Folikins-Richard W. Folkins (skip), — 


Arroyo Seco L. B. C. Runners-up: B. Smith- 
W. Robinson (skip), Exposition Park L. B. C. 

Triples—T. W. Gardiner, H. Folkins, R. W. Folkins 
(skip), Arroyo Seco L. B. C. Runners-up: P. 
Georgeson, J. Armstrong, C. Chase (skip), Pasa 
dena L. B. C. 


Divisional Champions 
NORTHWEST 


Singles—A. Houston, Vancouver, B. C. Runner-up: 
Walter Terry, Jefferson Park L. B. C., Seattle 
Doubles—Lew Thomas-Ernest Myers, Tacoma 
(Wash.) L. B. - Runners-up: Davidson- 
Sherman Siddons, Jefferson Park L. B. C. 

Triples—A. Morrison, J. Morrison, A. Houston, 
Vancouver, B. C. Runners-up: Jack Brady, Jr., 
J. Birchall, Robert Pratt, Renton, Wash. 


CENTRAL 


Singles—Whitehead Trophy: H. Breckenridge, De- 
troit East Side L. B. C. Runner-up—W. Tewks- 
bury, St. Petersburg (Fla.) L. B. C. 

Doubles—Reid Memorial Trophy: D. Stephen- 
J. McGregor, Detroit East Side L. B. C. Runners- 
u . Galbraith-J. Brown, Detroit L. B. C. 

Rinks—L. W. Budd Memorial Trophy: C. Galbraith, 
A. Ramsay, R. Sneddon, J. Brown, Detroit L. B. C. 
Runners-up—R. Hauswald, A. Bonnett, J. Cordes, 
D. Penny, Lakeside L. B. C., Chicago 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Singles—St. Petersburg Bis © Arthur H. Hartley, 
Clearwater (Fla.) L. B. C. Runner-up—William 
Mielke, Daytona Beach (Fla.) L. B. C. 

Doubles—Clearwater Trophy: Maj. C. L. Marsh- 
Lou L. Heaton, Mount ra (Fla.) L. B. C. Run- 
ners-up—E. L. Richardson Trophy: George 
Moore-John Murray, Daytona Beach L. B. C. 

Triples—J. Lester Esch Memorial pi ea John 
Moffat (Scotland), Morris Jay, W. J. Tewksbury, 
St. Petersburg L. B. C. Runners-u Mount Dora 


Trophy: Harry Bridge, Dave osack, Claude 
Munson, Daytona Beach L. B. C. 
YACHTING 
Source: John Rendel, The New York Times. 
National 


Mallory Trophy (men’s North American)—Eugene 
Walet III, New Orleans, La. 

Adams Trophy (women’s national)—Mrs. James 
M. Mertz, American Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 

Sears Cup (national junior)—Kingston (Ont.) Y. C. 
(Harry Jemmett, skipper) 

McMillan Cup (intercollegiate)—Cornell (Albert 
Eckhardt, skipper) 


One-Design 


World Star—Carlos de Cardenas’ Kurush V, Havana 

National Snipe—Tom Frost, Newport Harbor, Calif. 

International Penguin—Runyon Colie, Mantolok- 
ing, N. J. 

International Lightning—Tom Allen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Raven—Don Matthews, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

North American Star—John Van Dyke, Milwaukee 


Long-Distance Events 


Newport-to-Bermuda—D. D. Strohmeier’s yawl 
Malay, South Dartmouth, Mass. 

Port Huron-Mackinac Island—W. W. Anderson’s 
yaw! Escapade, Detroit : 

Chicago-Mackinac Isiand—Edward Tolman’s cut- 
ter, Taltohna, Chicago 

Southern Ocean Racing Conference—Hoot Mon, 
awl owned jointly by Lockwood Pirie, Worth 
ivwa: Miami, Fla., and Charles Ulmer, City 
island, N. Y. 


New York Y. C. Cruise 


Queens Cup—John Nicholas Brown’s yaw! Bolero, 
Newport, R. I. 
Astor Cup—Bolero 


SOFTBALL 


Amateur Softball’Assn. Champions 
Men—Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers 


. Women—Leach Motors Rockets, Fresno, Calif. 


a 


Abbreviations: 
Academic degrees, 256 
Chemical elements, 477-78 
States, 212 
Weights & measures, 472 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 175 
Absolute zero, 473 
Abyssinia. See Ethiopia 
Academic degrees, 255-56 
Academies: Service, 303-305 
Academy awards, 510-12 


Academy of Natural Sciences of 


Philadelphia, 275 
Acadia National Park, 272 
Accidents: 
Aviation: famous, 740-41 
Deaths: by year & type, 234 
Motor-vehicle: deaths, 234 
Railroad: famous, 742 
Shipwrecks: famous, 740 


Transportation: deaths, 234 


Accountants: Number, 232 
Aconcagua, 716 
Actium, Battle of, 744 
Actors and Actresses, 232 
Adams, John: 

Biography, 315 

Cabinet, 335 

Election, 281 

Family, 330 

Hall of Fame, 514 
Adams, John Quincy: 

Biography, 317 

Cabinet, 335 

Election, 281 

Family, 330 

Hall of Fame, 514 

Minority President, 370 
Adamson Act, 294 
Adding machine: Inventi 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 61 

Italians occupy, 412 
Address, Forms of, 61-63 
Aden, 583 

Area & population, 549, 561 
Adler Planetarium, 546 
Admirals: Armed Forces, 334 
Admiralty Islands, 593 
Admission to Union: States, 159— 
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Advent, 497, 498 
Advertising: 

Agencies: number, 793 

And distribution, 767 

Expenditures, 793 
Afghanistan: 

General information, 547-48 


, 479 


SS Se ee ee ee ee ae 
We have endeavored to prepare the INDEX for easy use by professional researchers and the aver- 

many difficulties and we modestly hope we have 
If you cannot find anything 


age Mr. and Mrs. Public. This goal presents 
succeeded. Where we have failed we would a 
quickly and you think it’s our fault, kindly send suggestio 


INDEX 


Compi ees by 


ROBERT E. GRAYSON 
Director, Editorial Library, New York Herald Tribune 


Diplomats: U. S., 341 

United Nations, 377 
Africa: 

Area, 561, 715 


British Commonwealth, 568— 


76 
Dimensions, 715 
Elevations, 715 
Emigration to U. S., 226 
Exploration, 713 
French Territories, 625-30 
Map, 148 
Museums, 731 
Population, 561, 715 
Religions, 482 
World War II, 415 
Agate (meas.), 473 . 
Agencies: Independent U. S., 
332-34 
Agents: Establishments, 789 
Agincourt, Battle of, 746 
Agriculture: 
Animals: on farms, 787 
Development: U. S., 762-63 
Employment, 781, 798 
FAO, 379 
Farms: number, 786 
Implements: exports, 802 
Income, 762, 782, 786, 788 
Injuries, 800 
Legislation, 294, 295, 296, 298 
Organizations, 776 
Prices: index, 790 
Production: by state, 787 
Production: world, 777-78 
Schools, 252 
See also Farms; Food 
Agriculture, U. S. Dept. of, 322, 
334 
School lunch program, 257 
Secretaries, 337-38 
Aid. See Foreign aid 
Air, 545 
Air brake: Invention, 479 
Air carriers: Traffic, 792 
Air Force (U. S.): 
Airplanes: types, 521 
Allowances, 306 
History, 305 
Legislation, 300 
Officers, 306, 334 
Pay, 306, 307 
Personnel, 309 
Ranks, 306, 307 
Air. forces (world): WW II, 414 
Air mail: 
First transcontinental, 748 
Foreign: rates, 313-14 
Service: first, 516 
Us Ss etaces ol 
Air mileages, 204-07 


ppreciate your help. 


Air parcel post, 311, 314 
Air pump: Invention, 479 


Airbases, 136-37, 146 
Airlift: Berlin, 418 
Airlines: 


Countries: leading, 779 

Pilots: number, 519 

Scheduled, 519 
Airplanes: 

Accidents, 740-41 

Firsts: famous, 515-17 

Invention, 479 

Passengers, 792 

Types, 520-21 

See also Aviation 


Airport: Largest commercial, 


172 
Aisne, Battle of, 748 
Akron, Ohio, 173, 215, 246 
Akron (dirigible), 741 
Alabama: 
General information, 159 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: Members, 29, 31 
Congress: 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Education: 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 154 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: 


237 
Population: racial, 221 


Population: 21 yrs. & over, 


222 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 


ns and criticisms to: 


THE INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAG 


444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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representation, 


statistics, 251, 


growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 


compensa- 


_ Index 
ee eee er eee oe a 


Voting: a a et 293 
Alabama useum of Natural 
History, 276 
Alameda, Calif., 215 
Alamo, Battle of, 747 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. 426 
Aland Islands, 621 
Alaska: 
General information, 
Coast sighted, 713 
Congress: member, 32 
Education: funds, 257 
Executions: method, 242 
Holidays, 499 
National Convention: dele- 
gates, 279 
Statehood, 302 
Time zones, 523 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Volcanoes, 723 
Albania: 
General information, 548-49 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Albany, N. Y.: 
Area, 215 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 241 
Population, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Alberta (province), 580 
Albright Gallery, 276 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 213, 215 
Alcohol. See Liquor 
Aleutians: 
Islands, 180 
Volcanoes, 723 
World War II, 415 
Alexander the Great, 713 
Alexandria, Egypt, 615 
Pharos, 714 
Alexandria, Va., 215 
Alfonso XIII, 412 
Algeria, 625-26 
Area & population, 623 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Algiers, Algeria, 625 
Alhambra (bldg.), 733 
Alhambra, Calif., 215 
Alien and Sedition Acts, 349 
Alien Registration Act, 298 
Aliens: 
Arrival & departure, 214 
Naturalization, 225 
See also Immigration 
All America Conference. 
Football 
All-Star games, 819 
Allegheny River, 211, 721 
Allentown, Pa., 215 
Allies (World War 1), 428 
Alphabet. See Letters 
Alps, 698 
Altitudes: 
Aviation: records, 518, 519 
Cities: U. S., 183-99 
Deserts, 719 
Lakes, 721 
Mountain peaks, 210 
States: U.S., 209 
United States, 208 
World, 715 
Altoona, Pa., 215 
Aluminum: 
Hall process, 480 
Production: U. S., 786 
Production: world, 779 
Amarillo, Tex.: 
Area, 215 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Population, 215 ~ 
Time of day, 537 


179-80 


compensa- 


See 


Amateur Athletic Union: 
Bobsledding, 894 
Boxing, 905 


Gymnastics, 896 

Swimming, 901, 907 

Track & field, 903 
Amateur radio stations, 250 
Amazon, 714, 720 
Ambassador Bridge, 735 
Ambassadors to & from the U. S., 

341-42 

Amendments: Constitution, 366- 


69 
America First party, 288 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 274 
American Bible Society, 749 


American Broadcasting Co., 248 

American Derby, 879 

American Economy, 751-805 

American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 776 

Ameriean Federation of Labor, 
774-75 


Expels CIO, 401 
Leading unions, 775 
UMW rejoins, 402 
American Labor party, 286-90 
American League. See Baseball; 
Football 
American Museum of 
History, 274 
American party, 282 
American Revolution: 
Casualties, 308 
Events, 744 
American Samoa, [81 
American’s Creed, 375 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Library, 729 
Longitude & latiude, 536 
Museum, 730 
Population, 672 
Time of day, 536 
Amu Darya, 720 
Amur, 720 
Amusement: Consumer spend- 
ing, 780 
Establishments, 793 
Anchorage, Alaska, 179 
Ancient empires, 726 
Andaman and Nicobar 
588 
Andaman Sea, 717 
Andorra, 625 
Angelus Temple, 486 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. See Su- 


Natural 


Islands, 


dan 
Angola, 687 
Angstrom, 473 
Animals: 
Classification, 480 
Farm, 787 
Gestation, incubation & lon- 
gevity, 719 
Names of males, 
young, 122 
Annam, 631-32 
Annapolis, Md., 167 
Naval Academy, 303-04 
Anschluss, 411 
Antarctica: 
Area, 715 
Discovered, 714 
Elevations, 715 
Exploration, 714 
Anthem, National, 372 
Anthracite. See Coal 
Anthropology: Races, 481 
Antietam, Battle of, 744 
Anti-Federalist party, 281 
Antigua, 582 
Antilles, Netherlands, 674 
Antimasonic party, 28! 


females, 
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Antimony: Production, 776 
Antipopes: List, 492 
Antitoxin: Diphtheria, 480 
Antitrust laws, 294, 295, 296 
Antwerp, Belgium, 553 
World War II, 415 
Anzio, Italy, 415 
Anzus Council: Members, 428 
Apothecaries weight, 471 
Apparel. See Clothing 
Appendicitis: Death rates, 228 
Apples: Farm prices, 786 
Arabia, 549 
See also Saudi Arabia; Ye-< 
men 
Arabian Desert, 719 
Arabs. See Israel; 
Arab nations 
Aral, Lake, 721 
Archbishops: 
Canterbury, 495 
Roman Catholic, 488-89 
Archery, 917 
Architects: Number, 232 
Architecture: 
Buildings: tallest, 742 
Structures: famous, 732-34 
Arctic: Exploration, 714 
Arctic Ocean, 717 
Are (meas.), 470 
Area: 
Continents, 715 
Countries, 736 
Deserts, 719 
Formulas for, 472 
Islands, 717 
Lakes, 721 
Measures of, 470 
Oceans & seas, 717 
U.S.: cities, 215-18 
U. S.: city, largest, 191 
U.S.: growth, 208 
U. S.: states, 219-20 
U. S.: water, 208 
Argentina: 
General information, 550-52 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Birth rate, 233, 779 
Death rate, 233, 780 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 723 
Aristotle, 726 
Arizona: 
General information, 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
292 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


individual 


159 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 158 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Meteor Crater, 546 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Arizona—(cont. (4 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 


Population: racial, 221 
2A eta 21 yrs. & over, 
2 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Arkansas: 
General information: 160 
- Agriculture: statistics,787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 154 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Population: by sex, 222 
density, 218 


Population: 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Eee eton: marital status, 
37 
Population: 
Population: 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Arkansas River, 2/1, 713, 721 
Arlington Classic Stakes, 880 
Arlington National Cemetery, 177 
Armada, Spanish, 747 
Armed forces (U. S.): 
Academies: service, 303-04 
Airplanes, 520-21 
Allowances, 306 
Armed Forces Day, 374 
Casualties, 308 
Construction, 795 
History, 304-05 
Insignia, 306 
Military interventions, 329 
Naturalizations, 225 
Officers, 306, 334 
Pay, 306-08 
Personnel: by year, 309 
Ranks, 306, 307 
Veterans’ benefits, 310 
See also Selective Service 
Armed forces (world) 
By country, 305 
Comparative chart, 412 
Largest, 780 
World War II, 414 
meee erality Act, 294, 297, 


Armenia. See U.S.S.R. 
Armistice Day, 497, 499 
Army (U. S.): 
Allowances, 306 
Appropriation: 
300 


compensa- 


racial, 221 : 
21 yrs. & over, 


compensa- 


emergency, 


Casualties, 308 

Court martial cases, 242 

Expenditure, 797 

History, 304 

Insignia, 306 

Military Academy, 303 

Officers, 306, 334 

Pay, 306, 307 

Personnel: by year, 309 

Ranks, 306, 307 

Reservation: largest, 172 

Seizes Montgomery Ward, 
402 

Takes over railroads (1943), 
402 


Arrests: By sex & age, 243 
“Arsenal of Democracy,’’ 402 
“Arsenal of the Nation,” 161 
Art museums: 
United States, 274-78 
World, 730-31 
Artemis: Temple of, 714 
Arthur, Chester A.: 
Biography, 322 
Cabinet, 337 
Family, 330 
Articles of Confederation, 371 
Artists: Number, 232 
Aruba, 674 
“Aryan race,” 481 
Ascension Day 497, 498 
Ascension Island, 573 
Ascorbic acid: In foods, 476 
Ash Wednesday, 496, 498 
Ashanti, 57! 
Asheville, N. C., 213, 215 
Asia: 
Area, 715 
British Commonwealth, 583- 
91 
Dimensions, 715 
Elevations, 715 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Exploration, 713 
French territories, 631-33 
Map, 142-43 
Population, 715 
Religions, 482 


Structures: famous, 733-34 

Assassinations: Famous U. §&., 
342 

Assault: Arrests, 243 

Assembly: Right of, 366 

Assessed valuation: By city, 
183-99 

Assets: 


Corporations, 784 
Federal Reserve System, 794 
Insurance companies, 792 
Associations, 749-50 
Sports, 806 
Assyrian empire, 726 
Astronomy, 522-46 
Atmosphere, 545 
Auroras: polar, 543 
Comets, 542-43 
Constants, 545 
Eclipses (1955), 545 
Measures, 472-73 
Meteors, 546 
Moon, 544-45 
Observatories, 
Planetaria, 546 
Planets, 544 
Seasons, 543-44 
Stars: brightest, 541 
Stars: morning & evening, 
538-41 
Sun, 541-42 
Symbols, 542 
Telescopes, 546 
Zodiac: signs, 542 
Athens, Greece, 638 
World War II, 414 


546 
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Athletes: 
ee is heed 
Of yea 
Athletic qiae Satie 793. 
Atkins Museum, 278 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
General information, 183-84 
Climate, 213 
Fire (1946), 739 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Atlantic Charter, 405 
Atlantic City, N. J., 213, 215, 537 
Atlantic Ocean: 
Dimensions, 717 
Flights over, 515-17 
Passages: record, 743 
U. S.: coastline, 214 
U. S.: water area, 208 
Atlas. See Maps 
Atlas Mountains, 671 
Atmosphere, 545 
Atomic bomb: 
Clinton Engineer Works, 176 
Explosions, 426 
Hanford Engineer Works, 
178 
Los Alamos laboratory, 171 
Oak Ridge, 176 
Washington Conference 
(1945), 405 
Atomic energy: 
Chronology, 426 oe 
Civilian contra. I 
Control: U. N.; 376 
Development, 423-26 
Discoveries, 480 
Einstein: theorem, 472 
Exchange of data, 301 
Museum, 276 
United Nations, 376 
Atomic Energy Comm. 
332, 334 
Creation, 299, 426 
Atoms. See Elements 
Atonement, Day of, 497 
Attendance. See Education 
Attlee, Clement, 120 
Attorneys General (U. S.), 335—- 


38 
Attu: World War II, 180 
Auburn, Maine, 166 
Auckland Islands, 595 
Augusta; Ga., 215 
Aureomycin: Discovery, 480 
Aurora, III, 215 
Auroras, polar, 543 
Austerlitz, Battle of, 746 
Austin, Nev., 537 
Austin, Tex. 215 
Australia: 
General information, 591-93 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Airlines: rating, 779 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233, 780 
Diplomats: U.S., 341 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Employment: rating, 779 
Explored, 714 
Industry: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy, 231 
Map, 144 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Museums, 731 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Trade, with U. S., 801, 803 
Treaty; U. S., N. Z., 346-47 


(UF S25 


é 


United Nations, 377 
Universities, 728 
World War II, 309 
Australian Desert, 719 
Austria: 
General information, 552-53 
Birth rate, 233 
4 Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
s Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
German occupation, 411, 552 
. Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
: Life expectancy, 231 
; MSA: allotments, 805 
Trade: rating, 779 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
World War II, 309 
Austrian Credit Anstalt, 410 
Authors: Number, 232 
Autogyro: First flights, 516 
. Automatic rifle: Invention, 479 
. Automobile industry: 
Detroit, 189 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Repairs: shop, 793 
Sales, 785, 790, 791 
Wages, 798 
Automobiles: 
Accidents: deaths, 234, 235 
Auto racing, 891-92, 905 
Highest auto road, 161 
Q Invention, 479 
Registrations, 752 
Thefts: arrests, 243 
With radios, 250 
Autumn (1955), 544 
Avalanches: Alps, 738 
Aviation, 515-21! 
Accidents: famous, 740-41 
Air carriers: traffic, 792 
Air mileages: between cities, 
204-07 


Airlines: pilots, 519 
Airlines: scheduled, 519 
Airplanes: production, 520, 
521 
Airplanes: types, 520-21 
CAB, 332, 334 
Deaths, 234 
Development: U. S., 765 
Domestic traffic, 792 
Firsts: famous, 515-17 
ICAO, 379 
Inventions, 479-80 
National Air Museum, 275 
Passengers, 792 
Records, 518-19 
Avoirdupois weight, 471 
Awards, 501-14 
Academy, 510-12 
N. Y. critics’, 512-14 
Nobel prizes, 500-04 
Pulitzer prizes, 505-10 
“Axis”: 
Bulgaria joins, 413 
Formed, 410 
Hungary joins, 413 
Member nations, 428 
Rumania joins, 413 
War strength, 414 
Yugoslavia joins, 413 
Azerbaijan 648 
Azores, 686 


Be 


Babylon: Hanging gardens, 714 
“Babylonian Captivity,’ 744 


Babylonian empire, 726 
Bacon: Prices, 783 
Stopol ese 744 
acteria: covery, 480 
Badlands, 175 Pa 
Badminton, 842, 895 
Baffin: Area, 717 
Baffin Bay, 713 
Baghdad, Iraq, 649 
Bahamas, 576 
Area & population, 561 
Map, 150 : 
Bahrein Islands, 583 
Area & oS, eeptaders 549, 561 
Baikal, Lake, 721 
Bakelite: Invention, 479 
Baker, Oreg., 537 
Baker Island, {81 
fear of payments: U. S., 


8 
Bale (weight): Defined, 473 
Balearic Islands, 694 
Balfour Declaration, 652, 744 
eee Inquiry Commission, 


Balkan Wars, 744 
Balkhash, Lake, 72! 
Balloons: i 
Flights, 515 
Helium: first use, 516 
Invention, 479 
Baltic Sea, 717 
Baltimore, Md.: 
General information, 184 
Climate, 213 
Continental Congress, 371 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Fire (1904), 739 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Netional Conventions, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Walters Gallery, 278 
Bananas: Prices, 783 
Bangor, Maine, 166, 537 
Bank for International 
ments, 410 
Banks (isl.), 717 
Banks & Banking: 
Bank holidays, 400 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, 296 
Federal Reserve Board, 772 
Federal Reserve System, 294, 
772-74, 794 
First bank, 748 
Interest rates, 794 
International Bank, 379 
Land banks: loans, 294 
Largest bank, 160 
Legislation, 294, 296, 297 
Procedure: U. S., 772-74 
RFC, 296 
© Savings, 784 
State-owned bank, 172 
U. S. Bank, 349, 350 
See also Federal Reserve 
Baptist Churches, 482-83 
Barbados, 576 
Area & population, 561 
Barbering: 
Barbers: number, 233 
Shops: number, 793 
Barents Island, 677-78 
Barley: 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: world, 777 
Barometer: Invention, 479 
Barre, Vt., 177 
Barrel (meas.), 474 
Bartenders: Number, 233 


Settie- 


921 


Baseball: 
1954 eens & 
All-Star games, 819, 914 
All-time records, 818 
Ball parks: dimensions, 819 
Batting: records, 816, 913 
Clubs: nicknames, 819 
Clubs: number, 793 
College, 900 
Commissioner, 807 
Dixie Series, 912 
Feller: pitching, 816 
Final standings (1954), 912 
Game: longest, 820 ; 
Government, 807 
Hall of Fame, 276, 816 
History, 807 
Home runs: records, 818 
Junior champions, 909 
Junior World Series, 820, 912 
Major leagues, 807-19, 912-17 
Measurements, 864 i 
Minor leagues, 912 
Most Valuable Players, 819 
ee Baseball Congress, 
Pennant race (1954), 912 
ay a winners: by year, 


8 
Pitching: records, 818, 914 
Ruth: earnings, 814 
Ruth: home runs, 817 
World Series, 808-14, 915-17 
Basketball, 853 
1954 champions & 
898-99 
College, 853, 898, 900 
History, 853 
Measurements, 864 
Olympic Games, 837 
Professional, 853, 898-99 
Bastille: Destroyed, 744 
Basutoland, 568-69 
Area & population, 561 
Bataan, 414 
Bath tubs: In homes, 764 
Baton Rouge, La., 215 
“Battle above Clouds,” 176 
Battlefield Parks, National, 273 
Battlefield Sites, National 273 
Battleships: 
U. S., 308 
World War II, 414 
Baudouin 1, 553-54 
Bauxite, 160, 776 
Bay City, Mich., 215 
Bayonne, N. J. 215 
Beaumont, Tex., 215 
Beauty parlors: Number, 793 
Bechuanaland, 569 
Area & population, 561 
Bedloe’s Island, 357 
Beds: Hospital, 241 
Beef: Prices, 786 
Beer-hall putsch, 410 
Beet Sugar. See Sugar 
Belgian Congo: 
General information, 555 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Belgium: 
General information, 553-56 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U.S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Floods (1953), 738 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy, 231 


records, 


records, 


Belgium—(cont.) 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 309, 413, 415 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 711 
Bellingham, Wash., 178 
Belmont Futurity Stakes, 880 
Belmont Stakes, 880-81 
Benedictine Order, 744 
Benefits: Social Security, 92-95 
Benes, Eduard, 411, 6 
Beria, Lavrenti P., 408 
Bering Sea, 7!7 
Bering Strait: Discovered, 713 
Berkeley, Calif., 215 
Berkshire Museum, 276 
Berlin, Germany: 
General information, 637-38 
Congress of Berlin, 747 
Gift Food (1953), 419 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Museums, 730-31 
Population: world rank, 737 
Russian blockade, 418 
State Library, 729 
Time of day, 536 
World War II, 416 
Berlin, N. H., 
Bermudas, 576-77 
Area & population, 561 
Bernadotte, Count, 653 
Berwyn, Ill., 215 
Bessemer converter, 479 
Bethlehem, Pa., 215 
Bevan, Aneurin: Resigns, 399 
Bhutan, 556 
Bible, 495, 744 
Characters, 107-10 
Bicycles. See Cycling 
Bifocal lens: Invention, 479 
Big Bend National Park, 272 
Bikini, 183, 426 
Bill of Rights, 366 
Billiards, 866-67, 908 
Parlors: number, 793 
Billings, Mont., 169 
Bills: Congressional, 294-302 
Bills (money): Portraits, 354 
Biloxi, Miss., 168 
Binet tests, 480 
Binghamton, N. Y., 215 
Biographies: 
Presidents (U. S.), 315-27 
Pulitzer prizes for, 509 
Birds: State, 159-79 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
General information, 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
National Convention, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Birmingham, England, 560 
Rirth rates: 
By age of mother, 230 
By country, 233 
By state, 229 
By year, 224 
Highest: by country, 779 
Births: 
By age of mother, 230 
By race, 229 
By sex & year, 224 
By state, 229 
Famous persons, 429-69 
Single & plural, 221 
Birthstones, 248 
Bishops: 
Methodist, 488 
Protestant Episcopal, 487-88 


184 


Roman Catholic, 489-90 
Bismarck (battleship), 414 
Bismarck, N. Dak., 172, 

537 
Bismarck Archipelago, 593 
Bismarck Sea, Battle of, 415 
Bituminous. See Coal 
Bizerte, Tunisia, 415 
Black Death, 744 
Black Friday, 744 
Black Hills, 175 
Blacksmith shops: Number, 793 
Blanc, Mt., 716 
Blind flight: First, 517 
Blind persons: Education, 254 
Blood: 
Circulation of: discovery, 
480 

Tests: for marriage, 236 
“Blood, toil, tears, sweat,” 413 
Board foot, 474 
Bobsledding, 825, 894 
Bodenheim, Maxwell: Slain, 9 
Boer War, 744 
Boiling point: 

pen Boat he 477-78 

Water, 4 
Boise, daha 213, 537 
Bolivia: 

General information, 556-57 

Currency: Par value, 805 

Diplomats: U.S., 341 

Holiday: national, 736 

Minerals: rating, 776, 777 

United Nations, 377 

Volcanoes, 723 
Bolshevik revolution, 406 
Bolt (meas.), 474 
Bombay, India, 587, 588 
Bombers, 520, 521 
Bonded debts: Cities, 183-99 
Bonin Islands, 722 
Bonuses: 

Bonus marchers, 400 
Legislation, 295, 297 
Books: Postal rate, 312 
See also Literature; 

lishing 
Boom periods, 769 
Borneo (isl.), 717 
Borneo, Netherlands, 645 
Borneo, North 583-84 

Area & population, 561 
Resporus, 7/02 
Boston, Mass.: 

General information, 185 

Boston Massacre, 744 

Boston Tea Party, 744 

Climate, 213 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 

Fires, 739 

Government, 200 

Leyte explosion, 739 

Longitude & latitude, 537 

Magnetic declination, 537 
_Museums, 276, 277 

Newspapers: leading, 246 

Population: growth, 215 

Time of day, 537 
Boston Marathon, 870 
Bosworth Field, Battle of, 748 
Botanic garden: First, 748 
Bougainville, 596 


213, 


Pub- 


Boulder, .Colo., {61 
Boulder Dam. See Hoover Dam 
Boundaries: U. S., 208 


Bourbon. See Réunion 
Bouvet {sland 678 
Bowling, 854-55, 906 
Alleys: number, 793 
Lawn bowling, 917 
Boxer Rebellion, 744 
Boxing: 
1954 champions, 905 


A.A.U., 905 
Bare-knuckle champions, 


839 
Champions: world, 840-41 
College, 900, 905 
Firsts: famous, 841 
Gates: biggest, 838 
Heavyweignt Championship 
fights, 839 
History, 838 
Louis: ring record, 842 
Measurements, 864 
Neil Award, 841 
Olympic Games, 835 
Weight limits, 842 
| Boy Scouts of America, 749 
| Brazil: 
General information, 557-60 
Agriculture: rating, 1777, 
778 


Airlines: rating, 779 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 
Discovery, 714 
Holiday: national, 736 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy, 231 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 309 
Bread: Prices, 783 
Breda, Peace of, 674 
Bremen, Germany, 416 
Bremen (ship), 743 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 406 
Brethren, Church of, 485 
Bricker Amendment, 302 
Bridge (game): 
Champions, 904 
Contract bridge systems, 33- 
34 
Bridgeport, Conn., 215 
Bridges: 
Hisnest auto bridge, 176 
Highest suspension bridge, 
161 
Notable bridges, 735 
British Cameroons. See Cam- 
eroons 
British Columbia, 580 
British Commonwealth, 560 
See also individual nations 
British Guiana. See Guiana 
British Honduras. See Honduras 
British Loan Act, 298 
British Malaya, See Malaya 
British Museum, 729, 730 
British New Guinea. See Papua 
Broadcasting. See Radio; Tele- 
vision 
Broadway: Longest runs, 750 
Brockton, Mass., 215 
Brokers: Establishments, 789 
Bronx: 
Area & population, 217 
Borough President, 193 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, 735 
Brooklyn: 
Area & population, 217 
Borough President, 193 
Brooklyn Museum, 274 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Bridge, 735 
Brown, John, 744 
Brunei, 584 
Area & population, 561 
Brussels, Belgium: 
Library, 729 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Museums, 730 
Population, 553 
World War II, 415 


2 Bryan, William Jennin 280, 
28: 291 te 
Park, 


J . 7 
Bryce Canyon National 
272 
Buchanan, James: 
Biography, 320 
Cabinet, 336 
Election, 282 
Minority President, 370 
Nomination, 280 
Budapest, Hungary, 642 
World War II, 415 
Buddhists: Number, 482, 485 
Budget. See Expenditure; 
Revenue 
Budget, Bureau of, 331 
Budget dollar, 772 
Buenos Aires, Sravatine, 550 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
General information, 185 
Climate, 
Deaths: Beckaicreniclo: 
234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 276 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Buffalo Bill: Tomb, 188 
Buhl Planetarium, 546 
Building. See Construction 


Buildings: 
Famous, 732-34 
Tallest, 742 

Bulgaria: 


General information, 596-98 
Birth rate, 233 

Death rate, 233 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Life expectancy, 231 


Sentences 4 Protestant cler- 
gymen, 418 
World War II, 299, 309, 413, 


415 

Bulge, Battle of, 415 
Bulli Run, Battle of, 744 
Bunker Hill, Battle of, 744 
Burbank, Calif., 215 
Bureau of the Budget, 331, 333 
Burgesses, House of, 748 
Burglary: Arrests, 243 
Burlap: Imports, 802 
Burlington, Vt., 177, 213 
Burma: 

General information, 598-99 

Agriculture: rating, 778 

Currency: Par value, 805 

Diplomats: U. S., 341 

Minerals: rating, 777 

Trade, 779, 801 

United Nations, 377 
Burnett Immigration Bill, 294 
Burns: Deaths from, 234 
Burr-Hamilton duel, 745 
Bushel: Defined, 472 
Business. See Economy 
Busses: 

Accidents: death rate, 234 


Stead & hours worked, 


799 
Exports, 802 
Passengers, 792 
Butte, Mont., 169 


Butter: 
Consumption, 783 
Prices: retail, 783 


Production: world, 117 
Rationing, 402 
Butterfat: Prices, 786 
Buying power, 753 
Byelorussian S.S.R., 377 
See also Union of S.S.R. 


Ss Tl Gt 


C.0.D. mail, 313 
Cabbage: Prices, 783 
Cabinet: 
Canada, 578-79 
Confederacy, 338 
Great Britain, 563 
U. S. (1789-1954), 335-38 
U. S.: salaries, 329 
Cable (meas. ), 474 
Caesar, Julius, 726 
Cairo, Egypt, 615 
Conference as 343, 415 
Calcutta, India, 5 
Calendar: 
eee replaces Julian, 


Perpetual, 539 
World Calendar, 538 
Year 1955, 524-35 
Years 1954-56, 540 
Calgary, Alberta, 537 
Calhoun, John C., 281, 335, 336 
California: 
General information, {60 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
i re representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Gold rush, 745 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 158 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Mountain peaks, 210 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Shore line, 214 

Time zone, 151 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 


Voting: qualifications, 293 
California Academy of Sciences, 
276 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, 276 
Calories: Of foods, 476 
Calvin, John, 747 
Cambodia, 631-32 
Area & Bop wlntiee: 623 
Diplomats: U, S., 341 
Cambridge, Mass., 215 
Camden, N. J., 215 
Camera: Invention, 479 
Cameroons, British, 722 
Cameroun, 626-27 
Area & population, 623 


Camp Fire Girls, 749 


Canaan, Land of, 652 
Canada: 
General information, 577-82 — 
Agriculture: rating, 777, T78 
Airlines: rating, 779 
Birth rate, 233, 779 
Currency: Par Value, 805 
Death rate, 233, 780 
Diplomats: U. s., 341 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Employment: rating, 119 4 
Holiday: national, 736 
Industry: rating, 779 i 
soe ae Beit plan eit 
Lakes, 721 
Libraries, 730 : 
Life expectancy, 231 
Map, 149 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Time of day, 522 
Trade, 779, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
Universities, 728 
World War II, 309 
Canadian River, 2(1 
Canal Zone: 
General information, (81 
Education: U. S. funds, 257 
Executions: method, 242 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 279 
Canals: 
Busiest canal, 168 
Famous canals, 725 
Canary Islands, 722 
Cancer: Death rates, 228 
Cancer, Tropic of, 543 
Cane sugar. See Sugar 
Canoeing, 907 
Canterbury: Archbishops, 495 
Canton, China, 60 
Canton (isl.), (81-82, 596 
Canton, Ohio, 215 
Capacity: Units, 471-72 
Cape Bon, 415 
Cape Colony, 574 
Cape Horn: Discovered, 714 
Cape of Good Hope, 713 
Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, 744 
Cape Verde Islands, 687, 722 
Volcano, 722 
Capetown, So. Africa, 574 
Capital Parks, National, 273 
Capital punishment: 
First state to abolish, 749 
First state to use gas, 170 
Methods: by state, 242 
See also Executions 
Capitals: 
Highest capital, 557 
State capitals, 159-79 
Capitol (U. S.) 162 
Caporetto, Battle of, 748 
Capper-Volstead Act, 295 
Capricorn, Tropic of, 543 
Caracas, Venezuela, 709 
Carat (meas.) 474 
Carburetor: Invention, 479 
Cardinals: College of, 490-92 
Caribbean Sea, 717 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., 171, 537 
Carlsbad Caverns, 724 
Carlsen, Capt. Honrik Kurt, 399 
Carnegie Corporation, 749 
Carnegie Endowment, 749 
Carnegie Institute, 276 
Carnival season, 496 
Carol (Rumania), 689 
Caroline Islands, (83 
Carpenters: Number, 233 
Carriers: Domestic traffie, 792 
Carson City, Nev., 170 
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Carthage, 744 
Cartoons: 
First colored, 748 
Pulitzer Prizes, 506 
Cacumanca Conference, 415 
Case Bill, 298 
Casper, Wyo., 179 
Caspian Sea, 721 
Casualties: War, 308-10 
Catalogs: Postal rate, 312 
Caterpillar Club: First member, 
516 
Cathedrals: European, 732, 733 
Catholic Churches, 483 
See also Roman Catholic 
Church 
Cattle: 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: U. S., 787 
Production: world, 777 
Caueasoids, 481 
Caves and Caverns, 724 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, 215 
Celebes, 645, 717 
Cellophone: Invention, 479 
Celluloid: Invention, 479 
Cemeteries, National, 273 
Census: 
Congressional apportion- 
ments, 292 
Established, 359 
See also Population 
Centare, 470 
Centigrade scale, 473 
Central America: 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Map, 150 
Central Powers (WW 1), 428 
Cermak, Anton J., 342 
Ceylon: 
General information, 584-85 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
Chad, 627 
Area & population, 623 
Chain (meas.), 474 
Chain stores: 
Sales, 790 
United States, 766 
Chairmen: sr abla Commit- 
tees, 330 
Chaléns, Battle of, 744 
Chamber of Commerce, U. S. 776 
Chamberlain, Neville, 562 
Chambers, Whittaker, 399 
Champlain, Lake: Battle of, 748 
Channel Islands, 568 
Area & population, 561 


Chapel Hill, N. C., 546 
Chaplin, Charles: Barred from 
U. S., 399 


Charge accounts, 784 
Charlemagne, 744 


Charles i: Beheaded, 744 
Charleston, S. C., 175 
Area, 215 


Climate, 213 

Longitude & latitude, 537 

Magnetic declination, 537 

National Convention, 280 

Population, 215 

Time of day, 537 
Charleston, W. Va., 215, 537 
Charlotte, N. C.: 

Area, 215 

Longitude & latitude, 537 

Magnetic declination, 537 

Mint Museum, 277 

Newspaper: leading, 246 


Population, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Charter: U. N., 382-94 
Charter Oak, 189 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 215 
Cheese: 
Consumption, 783 
Prices: retail, 783 
Production: world, 777 
Chemical industry: 
Chemists: number, 232 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Prices, 790 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
Chemistry: 
Discoveries, 479-80 
Elements, 477-78 
Nobel Prizes, 14, 501-04 
Cherbourg, France, 415 
Chesapeake Bay, 208 
Chess, 845, 911 
‘Chester, Pa., 215 
Chesterfield islonds, 633 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 179, 213, 537 
Chiang Kai-shek, 601-02 
Chicago: 
General information, 186 
Buildings: tallest, 742 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Fire (1871), 739 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 274-75 
National Conventions, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Planetarium, 546 
Population: growth, 215 
Population: world rank, 737 
Time of day, 537 
Zoos, 731 
Chickens: 
On farms, 787 
Prices: farm, 786 
Chief Justices: 
List, 339 
Salary, 329 
Children: 
Child labor, 294 
Children’s hospitals, 241 
U. N. Fund for Children, 
299 
Children’s Crusade, 744 
Chile: 
General information, 599-601 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Earthquake (1939), 738 
Holiday: national, 736 
International Bank, 805 
Minerals: rating, 776 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 723 
China: 
General information, 601-05 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Aid: legislation, 299, 300 
Armed forces: rating, 780 
Birth rate, 779 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Exploration, 713 : 
Floods, 738 
Japan: invaded by, 412 
Korean War, 420-21 


Life fg pdm 231 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Nine Power Treaty, 295 
Structures, 733-34 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377, 423 
U. S. intervention, 329 
Wall of China, 733, 745 
World War II, 309 
Chinese (U. S.): 
Births, 229 
Chinatown: San Francisco, 
199 
Population: by state, 221 
See also Nonwhite races 
Chinese-Japanese War, 744 
Chinese Turkestan. See Sinkiang 
Chiropractors: Number, 232 
Chosen. See Korea 
Christ. See Jesus 
Christian Science, 485 
Christianity: 
Christians: number, 482 
Roman Empire, 744 
See also individual churches 
Christmas, 498, 499 
Christmas Island, 586, 596 
Chromite: Production 776 
Chromosphere, 542 
Chronology: 
Atomic energy, 426 
Chinese-Japanese War, 412 
Cold War, 416-19 
Depression & Recovery, 400- 


03 
Ethiopian War, 412 
Historical & News events, 
744-48 
Korean War, 419-21 
League of Nations, 422 
Rise of Hitler, 408-11 
Soviet Russia, 406-08 
Spanish Civil War, 412 
United Nations, 422-23 
08 ae in World Affairs, 403- 


World War II, 413-16 
Years 1933- 1953, 397-99 
Year 1954, 8-13 
See also History 
Chunking, China: 
Fire (1949), 739 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Population, 601 
Time of day, 536 
Church of England, 495 
Churches: 
Leading: U. S., 482-86 
Number: by city, 183-99 
See also Religion 
Churchill, Winston, 562 
See toil, tears, sweat,” 


Knighted, 399 
Terms as Prime Minister, 120 
Cicero, Iil., 215 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
General information, 186 
Art Museum, 276 
Building: tallest, 742 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
National Conventions, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Circle: Formulas, 472 
Circular measure, 472 
Circumference: 
Formula for, 472 
Of Earth, 544 
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Circus Museum, 278 
Cirrhosis of liver, 228 
Cities (U S.): 
General information, 183-200 
Area, 215-18 
Area; largest city, 191 
hake of Brotherly Love,’ 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Easternmost city, 166 
First chartered city, 166 
Governmenis, 200 
Largest: by state, 159-79 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declinations, 537 
Mileages between, 202-05 
Newspapers: leading, 246-47 
Number, 223 
Oldest city in U. S., 163 
Population (1910-50), 215-18 
Southernmost city, 192 
Time of day, 537 
Cities (world): 
Capital: highest, 557 
Largest, 737 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Mileages between, 206-07 
Population, 737 
Time of day, 536 
Citizenship (U. S.): 
Defined, 367 
Loss of, 302 
See also Naturalization 
City Managers: Salaries, 200 
City of Flint (ship), 413 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 332, 334 
Civil-defense bill, 300 
Civil rights, 366 
Civil Service Commission, 333, 334 
Civi! War, American, 350-51 
Casualties, 308 
Events, 744 
Civil War, Spanish, 412 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 296, 
401 
Clark, Gen. Mark W., 420 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 178 
Classification : 
Man: by races, 481 
Plants & animals, 480 
Selective Service, 305 
Clay, Henry, 282 
Clay industry: 
Hours worked, 798 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
Clayton Antitrust Act, 294 
Cleaning plants: Number, 793 
Clerical workers: Number, 232 
Clergymen: Number, 232 
Cleveland, Grover: 
Biography, 323 
Cabinets, 337 
Elections, 282, 291 
Family, 330 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Minority President, 370 
Nominations, 280 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
General information, 
Building: tallest, 742 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 276 
National Convention, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 215 


186-87 


Clifton, N. J., 215 
Climate: 
Cities: U. S., 213 
World: extremes, 725-26 
Clinton Engineer Works, 176 
Clock, pendulum: Invention, 479 
Cloisters (museum), 274 
Cloth: Measures, 474 
Clothing industry: 
Consumer spending, 780 
Establishments, 789 
Hours worked, 798 
Prices: index, 783 


Production: index, 785 
Sales, 790, 791 
Wages, 798 


Clovis, N. Mex., {71 
Coal industry: 
Coal products: manufacture, 
785 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798, 799 
Leading state, 178 
Mine: first, 761 
NATO vs. Soviet bloc, 418 
Production: U. S., 760, 761, 
785, 788 
Production: world, 776 
Strikes, 402 
Wages, 798, 799 
Coast Guard (U. S.): 
Academy, 304 
Allowances, 306 
Education: government 
funds, 257 
History, 305 
Insignia, 306 
Officers, 306, 334 
Pay, 306, 307 
Personnel: by year, 309 
Ranks, 306, 307 
Coastline: U. S.: by state, 214 
Cochin-China, 631-32 
Cocoa: 
Consumption, 783 
Imports, 802 
Cocoanut Grove: Fire, 739 
Code, Justinian, 746 
Code Napoleon, 744 
Code of Hammurabi, 744 
Coeducation: First, 748 
Coffee: 
Consumption, 783 
Imports, 802 
Prices: retail, 783 
Rationing, 402 
Cohn, Roy M.: Resigns, 12 
Coke: Production, 788 
Cold War, 416-19, 428 
Collect-on-delivery mail, 313 
College of Cardinals, 490-92 
Colleges: 
Accredited, 257-71 
Ancient & modern, 727-29 
Degrees: academic, 255-56 
Graduates, 254 
Junior colleges, 253 
Libraries, 73 
Presidents, 257-71 
Students surviving through, 


253 

United States, 257-71 
Cologne, Germany, 415, 634 
Colombia: 

General information, 605-06 

Arriculture: rating, 77” 

Currency: Par value, 805 

Dirlomats: U. S., 341 

Holiday: national, 736 

International Bank, 805 

Minerals: rating, 777 

Trade, 801, 803 

United Nations, 377 


Velcanoes, 723 


oe rt ney Invention, 
Colorado: | 
General information, 160-61 


Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
ae representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


mirage statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 158 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Mountain peaks, 210 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size. 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 


Population: growth, 219-20 

Popo marital status, 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Time zone, 151 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 

Voting: qualifications, 293 


Colorado River, 24!, 713, 721 

Colorado Springs, Colo., (61, 276 

Colosseum, 732 

Colossus: Rhodes, 714 

Columbia, S. C., 215, 537 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
248 

Columbia River, 21, 721 


Columbus, Christopher, 713, 714 
Columbus, Ga., 215 
Columbus, Ohio: 

General information, 187 


Buiding: tallest, 742 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Columbus Day, 497, 499 
Combustion: Mature of, 480 
Comeis, 542-43 
Cominform. See Communist In- 
formation Bureau 
Comintern. See Third Interna- 
national 
Commerce. See Economy 


Commerce, U. S. Dept. of, 332, 
334 
Education: funds, 257 


Secretaries, 337-38 
Commerce & Labor, U. S., Dent. 
of, 337 
Commissioner: Baseball, 807 
Commissions: City, 200 
Gommittees: 
Congressional, 30 


Committees—(cont.) 
_ National: chairmen, 330 
Commonwealth Fund, 749 
Commonwealth of Nations, 560- 


96 : 
See also individual nations 
Communications: 
Countries: leading, 779 
Establishments, 784 
FCC, 332, 334, 401 
ITU, 380 
Communism: 
- Communist nations, 428 
Hollywood inquiry, 398 
Pope excommunicates Cath- 
olic Communists, 418 
See also Union of S. 5S. R. 
Communist bloc: 
Economic strength, 417 
Nations, 140-43 
. Trade, 803 
Communist Information Bureau: 
Denounces Tito, 418 
U.S.S.R., 705 
Communist International, 746 
Communist Manifesto, 744 
Communist party (U. S.): 
Election statistics, 285-87 
11 leaders guilty, 399 
Internal Security Act of 
1950, 300 
Outlawed, 302 
13 leaders convicted, 399 
Como, Lake, 656 
' Comoro Islands, 628-29, 722 
Companies: Billion-dollar, 799 
Composers: Opera, 123-24 
Compromise of 1850, 744 
Comstock Lode, 170 
Concert music. See Music 
Concord, N. H., 170, 213 
Conditioned reflex, 480 
Cone: Volume, 472 
Confederate Memorial Day, 499 
Confederate States of America: 
Cabinet, 338 
Capital, 197 
Capital: temporary, 159 
Flag, 373 
President & Vice Presidents, 
338 


Proclaimed, 745 
See also Civil War; Secession 
Conferences: WW II, 343-45 
Confucianists: Number, 482 
Congo. See Belgian Congo; 
Middle Congo 
Congregational Churches, 485 
Congregational organizations: 
Jewish, 496 
Congress (U. S.): 
Assembling time, 360, 369 
Bills & treaties since 1900, 
294-302 
Committees, 30 
84th: members, 29-33 
First meeting, 371 
Library of Congress, 730 
Party standings, 29 
Powers, 361-62 
Shooting in House, 9 
See also House; Senate 
Congress of Berlin, 747 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 774-75 
Formed, 401 
Leading unions, 775 
UMW secedes, 402 
Congress of Vienna, 744 
Congresses, Continental, 371 
Connecticut: 
General information, 161 
Abbreviation, 212 


Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Sones: representation, 
29: 
Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 
Matriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219- 
20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 


Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Connecticut River, 211 
Conspiracy: Penalty, 302 
Constantinople, 745 
See also Istanbul 
Constitution (U. S.): 
Amendment procedure, 365 
Dates ratified, 358 
History, 349 
Text, 358-69 
Constitutional Union party, 282 
Constitutions (state): 
Dates adopted, 159-79 
First state to have, 161 
Construction industry: 
een! by type & year, 


U. S., 763- 


Employment, 795, 798 
Establishments, 784 
Expenditure, 780 
Hours worked, 799 
Houses built, 796 
Injuries, 800 
Materials: 
789 
Materials: sales, 790, 791 
Wages, 795, 799 
Consumers: 
Credit, 784 
In America, 754-55 
Prices, 757, 783 
Spending, 755, 780 
Continental Congresses, 371 
Continental Divide, 224 
Continental Flag, 373 
Continents. See individual con- 
tinents 
Contract bridge: 
Champions, 904 
Systems, 33-34 
Controls: Price & wage, 402 
Convalescent hospitals, 241 


compensa- 


Development: 
64 


establishments, 


Conventions: National, 279, 280 
Conversion factors (math.), 
Converter: Bessemer, 479 
Coolidge, Calvin: 
Biography, 325 
Cabinet, 338 
Election, 283, 291 
Family, 330 
Nomination, 280 
Co-operatives: Agricultural, 295, 
296 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 276, 277, 
278 ‘ ‘ 


Copenhagen, Denmark, 611-12 
Copernican theory, 480 
Coplon, Judith, 399 
Copper industry: 
Production: U. S., 786 
Production: world, 776 
Copyrights: Procedure, 250 
Coral Sea, Battle of, 415 
Corcoran Gallery, 275 
Corfu, 422 
Corn: bs 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: U. S., 787 
Products: consumption, 783 
Corning Glass Center, 276 
Corona: Solar, 542 . 
Corporations: 
Assets & liabilities, 784 
Billion-dollar, 799 
Income tax, 88 
Profits & taxes, 782 
Taxes: collections, 796 
Corpus Christi (holiday), 498 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 215, 498 
Corregidor, 414, 415 
Corrigan, Douglas, 398 
Corsica, 625 
Corvallis, Oreg., 174 
Costa Rica: 
General information, 606-07 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
Trade: with U.S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 723 
Costello, Frank: Guilty, 399 
Cotton Bowl (football), 844 
Cotton gin: Invention, 479 
Cotton industry: 
Consumption, 785 
Exports, 802 
Income: marketing, 788 
Plantation: largest, 168 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: U. S., 787 
Production: world, 777-78 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
331, 333 
Council of Europe, 418 
Council of Nicaea, 745 
Council of Trent, 745 
Councils, City, 200 
Counter Reformation, 745 
Counterfeiting: 
Arrests, 243 
Prisoners: Federal, 242 
Counties: Number by state, 
159-79 
Countries: 
Area & population, 736 
Highest country, 605 
Political changes, 427 
Rishes & resources, 776-80 
World Wars I & II & Cold 
War, 428 
See also individual coun- 
tries 


? 
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Court martial: Cases, 242 
Court of Justice, 


380 

Court tennis, 849, 906 
Courts: 

Federal, 364 ' 

Federal: convictions, 242 

States: highest, 201 

See also Supreme Court 
Coventry, England, 413 
Covington, Ky., 215 
Cowpens, Battle of, 744 
Cows: On farms, 787 
“Coxey’s Army,” 745 
“Cradle of Liberty,’ 167 
Craftsmen: Number, 233 
Cranston, R. I., 215 
Crater Lake National Park, 272 
Craters: Meteor, 546 
Cream: Consumption, 783 
Crécy, Battle of, 746 
Credit: Consumer, 784 
Creed, American’s, 375 
Crete, 639-40 

World War II, 414 


Crime: 
Arrests: number, 243 
Executions: methods, 242 


Kefauver Committee, 399 

Major crimes, 243 

Prisoners: Federal, 242 
Crimean War, 745 
Critics: Awards, 512-14 
Crops. See Farming 
Crossword puzzie guide, 96-124 
Crucifixion of Christ, 745 
Crusades, 745 

Children’s Crusade, 744 


Cuba: 
General information, 607-08 
Agriculture: rating, 778 


Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
Cube: Volume, 472 
Cubes and Cube roots, 475 
Cubit, 474 
Cumberland, Md., 167 
Curagao, 674 
Curie, Marie, 501 
Curling (sport), 896 
Currency. See Money 
Currier Gallery, 276 
Curtis, Charles, 284, 285 
Curtis Cup, 825 
Custer massacre, 745 
Customs: Receipts, 797 
Cyanide: Invention, 479 
Cyclades, 639 
Cycling, 865, 906 
Cyclotron: Invention, 479 
Cylinder: Volume, 472 
Cyprus, 585-86 
Area & population, 561 
Czars: Russia, 122 
Czechoslovakia: 
General information, 609-10 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Birth rate, 233 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
German invasion, 411 
Industry: rating, 779 
Life expectancy, 231 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Oatis jailed, 419 
Trade: with U.S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 309, 415 


International, 


eet pect 


D-Day, 415 
Dachau concentration camp, 416 
Daguerreotype process, 479 
Dahomey, 623 
Dairy products: 
Exports, 802 
Income: marketing, 788 
Prices: retail, 783 
Dakar, 627 
Dallas, Tex.: 
General information, [87 
Area, 215 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Dalton, John: Theory, 480 
Dams: World, 734 
Dance halls: Number, 793 
Dancers: Number, 222 
Dante: Divine Comedy, 745 
Danube, 720 
Danzig: 
Annexed by Germany, 413 
World War II, 416 
Dardanelles, 702 
Dare, Virginia, 748 
Date-line, 523 
Davenport, lowa, 215, 276 
Davis, Jefferson, 338 
Davis Cup, 826 
Dawes, Charles G., 283 
Dawes Plan, 410 
Daylight saving time, 522 
Days: Sidereal & solar, 545 
Dayton, Ohio, 215, 246 
Dead Sea: Elevation, 715 
Deaf persons: Education, 254 
Dean, Maj. Gen. William F., 421 
Dearborn, Mich., 215 
Death rates: 
Accidential: transportation, 
234 
By age, sex & year, 232 
By cause, 228 
By country, 233 
By state, 229 
By year, 224 
Lowest: by country, 779 
Motor-vehicle: by city, 234 
*Motor-vehicle: by state, 235 
Death Valley: Elevation, 715 
Deaths: 
Accidental: by year & type, 
234 


Accidental: frequency, 228 
Airplanes: 1st death, 516 
Assassinations, 342 
By sex & year, 224 
By state, 229 
Casualties: war, 308-10 
Famous persons, 457-69 
Motor-vehicle: by city, 234 
Motor-vehicle: by state, 235 
Motor-vehicle: by year & 
type, 235 

Debs, Eugene V., 283, 747 

Debts: 
Bonded: by city, 183-99 
Public, 368, 771, 795 
World War I, 296 

Decatur, IIf., 215 

Decimals: Fraction equivalents, 


474 
Declaration of Independence, 
355-57 
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Declarations of war. See World 
War II under individual 
countries 

Decoration Day, 497, 499 

Defense, U. S. Dept. of, 331, 334 

Education: funds, 257 
Expenditures, 797 
Legislation, 299, 300 
Secretaries, 338 

Defense bonds, 402 

Defense Mobilization, Office of, 
331, 333 

Degrees: Academic, 255-56 

Delaware: 

General information, {61-62 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 

Coast line, 214 

Congress: members, 29, 31 
Con grere: representation, 


Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 


St tab Statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

POPU uous 21 yrs. & over, 


Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Delaware Bay, 208 
Delegates: National Conven- 
tions, 279 
Delinquents: Education, 254 
Democratic party: 
Congress: strength, 29 
rsd Presidential, 281- 
1 
National Committee: chair- 
men and address, 330 
Nahona Conventions, 279, 
8 
State voting longest for, 177 
Democratic Republican party, 281 
De Molay, 750 
Denmark: 
General information, 611-13 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Industry: production, 800 
International Bank, 805 


compensa- 


-Denmark—(cont.) 
Life expectancy, 231 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Trade: rating, 779 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 309, 413 


_ Density: 


Chemical elements, 477-78 
Population. See Population 


- Dental school: Oldest, 184 


Dentists: Number, 232 
Denver, Colo!: 
General information, 187-88 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government. 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 277 
National Convention, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Department stores, 766, 791 
Departments, Executive, 331-34 
Deportations: Number, 214 
Deposits. See Banks 
Depression: U. S., 400-03, 768-70 
Depths: 
Lakes, 721 
Oceans & seas, 717 
Deserts: Principal, 719 
Des Moines, lowa: 
General information, 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Destroyers: Traded to Britain, 
405 
Detective agencies: Number, 793 
Detroit, Mich: 
General information, {88-89 
Building: tallest, 742 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 277 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 215 
Race riots, 398 
Time of day, 537 
Deuterium: Discovery, 480 
de Valera, Eamon, 650-51 
Devil’s Island, 630 
Dewey, Thomas E.: 
Candidate for President, 288, 
289 
Governor of N. Y., 171 
Nominations for President, 
280 
Diabetes mellitus: Deaths, 228 
Diamonds: N. A. mine, 160 
Diesel engine: Invention, 479 
Dingley Tariff, 351 
Dioceses: Roman Catholic, 489- 


188 


90 
Diode: Invention, 479 
Dionne quintuplets, 397 
Emilie dies, 12 
Diplomats: To & from U. S., 
341-42 
Diptheria: 
Antitoxin, 480 
Death rates, 228 
Schick test, 480 


Directory (France), 745 
Dirigible: First, 515 
Disasters, 738-41 
Discoveries: 
Chemical elements, 477-78 
Historical, 713-14 
Scientific, 479-80 
Disorderly conduct: Arrests, 243 
Displaced persons: Legislation, 
299 


Distances: 
Between cities, 202-07 
Northern hemisphere, 


37 
Distribution, 765-67 
District of Columbia: 
General information, 162 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Bonus army, 400 


136- 


Climate, 213 
Congress: legislation, 362 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 


Deaths: number, 229 

Divorces: statistics, 238-39 

Economy: statistics, 781 

Education: Negroes, 254 

Education: statistics, 251, 
252 

Education: U. S. funds, 257 

Executions: method, 242 

Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 

Marriages: statistics, 236 

Motor vehicles: laws, 244 

Museums, 275 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 279 

Newspapers: leading, 247 


Newspapers: number, 245 

Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 218 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Taxes, 214 

Time zone, 151 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 

White House, 340 

Zoo, 731 


Divine Comedy of Dante, 745 
Divorces: 
“Divorce capital,’ 170 
pores persons: number, 
Laws: by state, 238-39 
Number: by state, 239 
Number: by year, 240 
Dnieper Dam: Blown up, 414 
Dodecanese, 640, 657 
Dogs: Shows, 861 
atc Gold value cut (1934), 
Dollfuss, Englebert, 410 
Domestic Allotment Act, 297 
Domestic workers: Number, 798 
Dominican Order: Founded, 745 
Dominican Republic: 
General information, 613 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
U. S. intervention, 329 
Dorr Rebellion, 745 
Douay Version of Bible, 744 
Douglas, Ariz., 159 
Dover, Del., 16 


liferation Plea e Aln 


Draft. See Selective Service 
Draftsmen: Number, 232° 
Drama. See Theater 
Dred Scott case, 745 
Dresden, Germany, 637 
Dreyfus case, 745 
Driving: 
Licenses, 244 
Mileages between cities, 202- 


03 

Speed limits, 244 
Drought: Midwest, 397 
Drowning: Deaths, 234 
Drug stores: 

Leading, 791 

Number, 789 

Sales, 790, 791 
Drugs: 

Arrests, 243 

Laws: Federal prisoners, 242 

Pure Food & Drug Act, 294 

Wholesale, 790 

See also Narcotics 
Drunkenness: Arrests, 243 
Dry goods: 

Sales, 790 

Stores: leading, 791 

Wholesale, 789 
Dublin, treland, 650 
Dubuque, lowa, 537 
Duck pins, 856, 906 
Dulles, John Foster, 338 
Duluth, Minn., 168, 215, 537 
Dunkerque evacuation, 413 
Dunkers, 485 
Durham, N. C., 215 
Dutch East Indies. See Indonesia 
Dutch Guiana. See Surinam 
Dynamite: Invention, 479 
Dynamo: Invention, 479 


pay 


Earnings: Manufacturing, '756 

Earth (planet), 544, 545 

Earthquakes: Famous, 738 

East sinter High Commission, 
56 


East Chicago, Ind., 215 
East China Sea, 717 
East Germany. See German 
Democratic Republic 
East North Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Populations 21 yrs. & over, 


East Orange, N. J., 215 
East St. Louis, Hll., 215 
East South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Fopwlatien: 21 yrs. & over, 
Easter Island, 601 
Easter Rebellion, 745 
Easter Sunday, 496, 498 
Fate Orthodox Churches, 482, 
Eastport, Maine, 537 
Eating places. See Restaurants 
Eclipses (1955), 545 
Economic Advisers, 
331, 333 
Economic and Social Council. See 
United Nations 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration: 
Allotments, 805 
See also Foreign aid ° 
Economics, 751-805 
American agriculture, 762-63 
American consumer, 754-55 


Council of, 


772-74 
768-70 


Bankin: a & Finance, 
Boom Depression, 
Chronology, 400-03 

Construction, 763-64 
Distribution, 765-67 

Foreign trade, 767-68 
Government income, 771-72 
Government spending, 771— 


72 
Labor Organizations, 774-75 
Manufacturing, 756-61 
Our natural resources, 761- 


62 
Riches and resources, 776-80 
Statistics, 780-805 
Trade organizations, 775-76 
Transportation, 764-65 
Where We Stand Today, 753 
Where we Started, 754 
Ecuador: 
General information, 614-15 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Earthquake (1949), 738 
Holiday: national, 736 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 723 
Edict of Nantes, 745 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 560 
Education, 251-71 
Colleges, accredited, 257-71 
Colieges: statistics, 253 
Construction, 795 
Consumer spending, 780 
Degrees: academic, 256 
Employment, 795 
Federal aid, 257 
Negroes, 254 
Private schools, 253, 254 
Public schools, 251-55 
School attendance laws, 252 
Technical, 252, 760-61 
UNESCO, 380 
Veterans, 257, 310 
Vocational schools, 252 
Edward VIII (England), 398, 562 
Eggs: 
Consumption, 783 
Exports, 802 


Income: marketing, 788 
Prices, 783, 786 
Egypt: 


General information, 615-17 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Ancient empire, 726 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Funeral boat discovered, 10 
Life expectancy, 231 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Pyramids, 714 
Structures, 732 
Trade, 803 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 413, 415 
Egyptian mythology, (19 
Eighteenth Amendment, 368 
Einstein, Albert: 
Arrives in U. S., 397 
Nobel prize, 502 
Relativity, 480 
Theorem, 472 
Eire. See Ireland 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: 
Biography, 327 
Cabinet, 338 
Election, 290 
Family, 330 
Nomination, 280 
Record (1954), 22 
Supreme Commander of 
North Atlantic Treaty, 418 


To command European in- 
vasion, 415 ; 
Elba: Napoleon exiled to, 746 
Elbe: Americans & Russians 
meet, 416 
Elbert, Mt., 210 
El Centro, Calif., 537 
Elections: 
Election Day, 497, 498, 499 
Presidential (1789-1952), 
281-91 
ae procedure, 279, 
1954 elections, 27-28 
See also Voting 
Electoral College: 
Procedure, 279, 367 
Vote (1789-1952), 281-91, 354 
Electoral Commission, 283 
Electric railways: Traffic, 792 
Electrical industry: 
Appliances: sales, 785 
Customers, 781 
Development: U. S., 761-62 
Electricians: number, 233 
Electricty in homes, 764 
Establishments, 789 
Farms with electricity, 762 
Hours worked, 798, 799 
Machinery, 802 
Prices: index, 783 
oa U. S., 760, 761- 
Production: world, 779 
Sales, 790 
Wages, 798, 799 
Electricity: 
Cost of operation, 472 
Inventions & discoveries, 
479-80 
Electrocution: 
First, 748 
States using, 242 
Electromagnet: Invention, 479 
Electromagnetic waves, 480 
Electron: Discovery, 480 
Electron microscope, 479 
Electroplating process, 479 


Elementary schools: Statistics, 
251-53 
Elements: Chemical, 477-78 


Elevations. See Altitudes 
Elevator: Invention, 479 
Eleventh Amendment, 366 
Elizabeth II (England), 562 
Becomes Queen, 399 
Crowned, 399 
Marriage, 398 
Elizabeth, N. J., 216 
Elkins Act, 294 
Elko, Nev., 170 
Elks (assn.), 749 
Ell (meas.), 474 
Ellesmere (Canada), 717 
Ellice Islands. See Gilbert 
El Paso, Tex.: 
Area, 215 
Climate, 213 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Population, 215 
Time of day, 537 
EI Salvador: 
General information, 691 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
International Bank, 805 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 726 
Elsmere, Del., {61 


Emancipation Proclamation, 744. 
Embezzlement: 

Arrests, 243 

Prisoners, federal, 242 
Emergency Quota Act, 295 
Emigration: From U. S., 214 

See also Immigration 
Empires: Ancient, 726 
Employment: 

Agencies: number, 793 

Agricultural: by state, 781 

And national income, 759 

By industry & year, 798 

Countries: leading, 779 

Menutecae by state, 


State employees, 795 
U. S. labor force, 756 


Enderbury, [8i, 596 
Energy: Conversion from mat- 
ter, 472 


See also Atomic energy 
Engineers: Number, 232 
England: 

Area, 562 

Church of England, 495 

Emigration: to U. S., 226 

Life expectancy, 231 

Population, 562 

Rulers, 119-20 

See also Great Britain 
Enid, Okla., 173 
Eniwetok, 183, 426 
Entertainment. See Amusement 
Ephesus: Temple, 714 
‘Epileptic persons: Education, 

254 
Epiphany, 496 
Epsom Derby, 881-82 
Equinoxes, 543 
“Fra of Good Feeling,’ 317 
Erie, Lake, 208, 721 

Battle of, 748 
Erie, Pa., 216 
Erie Canal, 172 
Eritrea, 619 
Eruptions. See Volcanoes 
Espionage: Penalty, 302 
Establishments: Business, 

789, 793 
Estate tax, 89, 796 
Estes Park, 188 
Estonia: 

General information, 618 

Diplomats: U. S., 341 

Emigration: to U. S., 226 

See also Union of S. S. R. 
Ether: First use, 480 
Ethiopia: 

General information, 618-19 

Agriculture: rating, 777 

Currency: Par value, 805 

Diplomats: U.S., 341 

International Bank, 805 

Italian invasion, 411-12 

Trade: rating, 779 

United Nations, 377 
Etna, Mt., 722 
Eugene, Oreg., 174, 537 
Euphrates, 720 
Europa (ship), 743 
Europe: 

Area, 715 

Dimensions, 715 

Elevations, 715 

Emigration: to U. S., 226 

Exploration, 713 

Floods (1953), 738 

Industrial production, 800 

Map, 140-141 

Maps (1914, 1938, 1942), 407— 

09 

Population, 715 

Religions, 482 


784, 


Europe—(cont.) 
Structures: famous, 732-33 
Volcano: only active, 722 
Europe, Council of, 418 
European army, 419 
European Coal-Steel Community, 
419 


European Defense Community 
a Treaty, 26, 419, 428 
European Recovery Program, 


299, 300, 805 
Evangelical churches, 485-86 
Evans, Mt., 210 
Evanston, Ill., 216 
Evansville, Ind., 216 
Evening schools, 252 
Evening stars (1955), 538-41 
Events. See Chronology 
Everest, Mt., 71 

Climbed, 399 
Everglades National Park, 292 
Evolution, 480 

Scopes trial, 747 
Excess-profits taxes, 302, 796 
Excise taxes, 302, 796 
Execution: 

First, 748 

Methods, 242 
Executive Depts. (U. S.), 331-34 

Secretaries: salaries, 329 
Exodus 1947 (ship), 398 
Expansion of U. S., 208 
Expenditures: 

Advertising, 793 

By cities, 183-99 

By year, 780 

Consumer, 755, 780 

Educational, 251, 252, 254 

Government, 770, 796, 797 

Gross national product, 780 

States, 159-79 
Explorations, 713-14 
Explosions: Famous, 739 
Exports: 

By country, 803 

Countries: leading, 779 

U. S.: by commodity, 802 

U. S.: by year, 802-04 
Exposition Park, 191 
Extradition: Between 


states, 
364-65 


—— 


F.M. See Frequency modula- 
tion 

Faeroe Islands, 612 
Fahrenheit scale, 473 
Failures: Business, 784 
Fair Trade Acts of 1952, 301, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 179 
Falkland Islands, 582 

Area & population, 561 
Fall (1955), 544 
Fall River, Mass., 216 
Falling bodies: 

Law: discovery, 480 

Speed & distance, 472 
Falls: Deaths from, 234 
Families: 

Incomes, 752 

U. S.: number by size, 223 

With telephones, 781 
Famous persons: 

Who Was Who, 457-69 

Who’s Who, 429-56 
Faneuil Hall, 185 
Fargo, N. Dak., 172, 537 
Farmer-Labor party, 283 
Farmers’ Museum, 277 
Farms and Farming: 

AAA, 296, 298 


403 


Animals: domestic, 787 
Construction, 795 
Co-operatives, 295, 296 
Development: U. S., 762-63 
Farmers: number, 232 
Farms with electricity, 762 
Federal farm board, 296 
Income, 762, 782, 786, 788 
Legislation, 294302 
Loans: government, 294, 295, 
296 


Mortgages, 296, 297 
Number, 786 
Population, 786 
Prices: and farm value, 788 
Prices: index, 790 
Prices: parity, 786 
Products: establishments, 
789 
Property, 786 
Soil conservation, 297, 298 
Tenant farmers, 763 
Farouk | (Egypt), 615 
Fascism: Italy, 654-55 
Fat Tuesday, 496 
Fates (myth.), 113 
Father’s Day, 499 
Fathom (meas.), 474 
Fats: 
Consumption, 783 
Exports & imports, 802 
Fawkes, Guy, 745 
Feasts: Jewish, 496-98 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 332, 334, 401 
Federal courts: 
Convictions, 242 
Jurisdiction, 364 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 296 
Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act, 
297 
Federal Farm Loan Act, 294 
Federal Housing Administration, 
9 


297 
Federal Intermediate Credit Act, 
295 


Federal Reserve Board, 332, 334 
Federal Reserve System, 772-74 
Act: violators, 242 
Assets & liabilities, 794 
Banks: number, 794 
Legislation, 294, 296, 297 
Notes: in circulation, 794 
Federal Securities Act, 296 
Federal Trade Commission, 
332, 334 
Federal Water Power Act, 295 
Federalist party, 281 
Fels Planetarium, 546 
Females. See Women 
Fencing, 857, 897, 900 
Fenimore House, 277 
Feudalism, 745 
Field Foundation, 749 
Field Museum, 275 
Fifteenth Amendment, 368 
Fighters (planes), 520, 521 
Figure skating, 858 
Fiji, 561, 593-94 
Filament: Tungsten, 479 
Filling stations: 
Number, 789 
Sales, 791 
Fillmore, Millard: 
Biography, 320 
Cabinet, 336 
Family, 330 
Films: See Motion pictures 
Finance: 
And banking, 772-74 
Employment, 798 
Establishments, 784 
Fingal’s Cave, 724 


294, 


Finland: . 
General information, 619-21 
Birth rate, 233 2 J 
Currency: "Par value, 805 . 
Death rate, 233 ‘ 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy, 231 
Trade, 801, 

Trade: rating, 779 
U.S. lends $10 million, 405 
World War II, 309, 413, 415 

Fireballs, 546 

Fires: Famous, 739 

“Fireside Chat’: First, 400 

Firms: Number, 784, 789, 793 

First Fruits, Feast of, 497 

First International, 746 

Firsts: 

Aviation, 515-17 

Boxing, 841 

In America, 748-49 
Fishing: 

Imports, 802 

World records, 862 

Five and Ten Cents Store, 748 

Five-Year Plans, 407 

Flag: 

Confederate, 373 

U. S.: etiquette, 373-75 
U. S.: Flag Day, 497, 499 
U. S.: history, 373 

U. S.: Pledge to, 375 

Flagstaff, Ariz., 537 

Flax: 

Flaxseed: prices, 786 
Imports, 802 

Flights: Famous, 515-17 

Flint, Mich., 

Sit-down strike, 401 

Floods: Famous, 738 

Florence, Italy, 729, 730 

Florida: 

General information, 162-63 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Coastline, 214 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Hurricanes, 739 
Map, 153 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Pope ou marital status, 


Population: 


racial, 221 
Population: 
222 


21 yrs. & over, 


Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 


Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Flour: 
Consumption, 783 
Prices: retail, 783 
See also Wheat 
Flowers: State, 159-79 
Fly and bait casting, 910 
Flying Enterprise (ship), 399 
Flying shuttle: Invention, 479 
Folk art museum, 277 
Food and Food Industry: 
Calories, 476 
Consumer spending, 780 
Consumption, 783 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
FAO, 379 
Grocery stores: leading, 791 
Hermetic sealing, 479 
Hours worked, 798 
Imports, 802 
Income: marketing, 788 
Prices, 783, 788, 790 
Prices: index, 783 
Production: U. S., 785 
» Production: world, 777-78 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 294 
Rationing, 402 
Sales, 790, 791 
Vitamins, 476 
Wages, 798 
Worktime needed to buy, 


782 
Football, 843-45 
Bowl games, 843-44 
Clubs: number, 793 
College records: best, 892 
Famous series: records, 844 
History, 843 
Measurements, 864 
Professional, 845 
Ford Foundation, 749 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, 295 
Foreign affairs of U. S., 403-06 
Foreign aid: 
Legislation, 298, 299, 300, 302 
United States, 768, 769 
See also Marshall plan 
Foreign-born: In U. S., 227 
Foreign phrases, 110 
Foreign trade: U. S., 767-68 
Forestry: 
Countries: leading, 778 
Resources: U. S., 209 
State forests, 159-79 
Forgery: 
Arrests, 243 
Prisoners: federal, 242 
Formosa, 604 
Forms of address, 61-63 
Formulas: Common, 472 
Fort Dearborn, 186 
Fort McHenry, 184 
Fort Smith, Ark., 
Fort Sumter, 175 
Fort Wayne, 216, 246 
Fort Worth, Tex., 213, 216, 246 
Foundations, 749-50 
Fountain pen: Invention, 479 
Fourteen Points, 404 
Fourteenth Amendment, 367 
Fractions: Decimal equivalents, 
475 


compensa- 
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France: 
General information, 621-33 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Airlines: rating, 779 
Armed forces: rating, 780 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 


ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Floods (1953), 738 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
one purchasing power, 
League of Nations, 422 
Life expectancy, 231 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Museums, 730, 731 
Rulers, 121 
Structures, 732-33 
Trade, 801, 803 
Trade: rating, 779 
United Nations, 377 
Universities, 728 
World War II, 309, 413-16 
Franciscan Order: Founded, 745 
Franco, Francisco, 412, 693 
Franco-Prussian War, 745 
Franklin Institute, 275 
Fraternity: First, 747 
Fraud, 242, 243 
Frazier-Lemke Act, 297 
Frederick, Md., 167 
Freedom of press, 745 
Freedoms: Constitutional, 366 
Freeman’s oath, 293 
Freemasonry, 749-50 
Freer Gallery, 275 
Freezing point: Water, 473 
Freight, 792 
Freight ton, 474 
French and Indian War, 747 
French Equatorial Africa, 627 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Area & population, 623 
French Guiana. See Guiana 
French Guinea. See Guinea 
French India. See India 
French Morocco. See Morocco 
French Pacific Settlements, 632- 
33 


Area & population, 623 
French Revolution, 745 
French Somaliland. See Somali- 
land 
French Sudan. See Sudan 
French West Africa, 627-28 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Area & population, 623 
Frequency modulation: 
Invention, 479 
Stations: by city, 183-99 
Stations: U. S., 248 
Fresno, Calif., 216, 537 
Frick Collection, 274 
Friendly Islands. See Tonga 
Friends (Quakers), 486 
Fruit: 
Consumption, 783 
Exports & imports, 802 
Income: marketing, 788 
Prices, 783, 786 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus, 399 
Fuel: 
Electricity source, 789 
Prices, 790 
Production, 785, 788 
See also Coal; Gas; 
Fujiyama, 716 
“Fundamental Orders,” 161 
Furies (myth.), #13 
Furniture industry: 
Establishments, 789 
Furniture center of U. S., 
168 
Hours worked, 798 
Prices: index, 790 
Production: index, 785 


Oil 


Sales, 791 
Stores: leading, 791 
Wages, 798 

Furs: Imports, 802 


eee Cee 


GI Bill of Rights, 310 
Gabon, 623 
Gadsden, Ala., 216 
Gadsden Purchase, 208 
Galilee, Sea of, 654 
Gallon: Defined, 472 
Galveston, Tex., 216 
Gambia, 570-71 

Area & population, 561 
Gambier, 632-33 
Gambling: 

Arrests, 243 

Nevada, 170 
Gandhi, Mohandas K., 587 

Assassination, 398 
Garden City, Kans., 537 
Gardner Museum, 277 
Garfield, James A.: 

Biography, 322 

Cabinet, 336 

Election, 282 

Family, 330 

Minority President, 370 

Nomination, 280 
Garner, John N., 285, 286 
Gary, Ind., 216 
Gas Industry: 

Se & hours worked, 


Kerr bill, 300 
Production, 788 
Gases: Laws: discovery, 480 
Gasoline: 
Exports, 802 
Rationing: start, 402 
Sales, 791 
Tax: by state, 244 
General Assembly. See United 
Nations 
General Motors: 
Signs with UAW, 403 
Wage increase, 402 
General Sherman Tree, 160 
Generals: Armed Forces, 334 
Geneva, Switzerland, 696 
Genoa, Italy, 654 
Geodetic center: North America, 
165 
Geographic centers: 
North America, 173 
States, 159-79 
United States, 208 
Geographical mile, 474 
Geography: 
U. S.: boundaries, 208 
U. S.: coastline, 214 
U. S.: highest & 
points, 208 
Ui 8.>map, 151 
U. S.: mountain peaks, 210 
U.S.: National Park System, 
271-73 
U.S.: rivers, 211-12 
World: caves & caverns, 724 
World: deserts, 719 
World: geysers, 724-25 
World: highest & lowest 
points, 715 
World: islands, 717 
World: lakes, 721 
World: mountain peaks, 716 
World: oceans & seas, 717 
World: rivers, 720-21 
World: volcanoes, 722-23 
World: waterfalls, 718 


lowest 


George | 


(England), 398, 399 
Greece), 638-39 
George Washington Bridge, 735 
Georgia: 
General information, 163 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Coastline, 214 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
. Congress: representation, 
292 
Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 153 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
‘Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
poe eion: marital status, 
ra) 
Population: 
Population: 
222 
Sherman’s March, 744 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Tornadoes (1936), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
pee ertare! Russian charge, 
1 
German Democratic Republic: 
General information, 637 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
German Federal Republic: 
General information, 634-36 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U.S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Employment: rating, 779 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Peace contract (1952), 301 
Population: density, 715 
Trade, 801, 803 
Trade: rating, 779 
Germany: 
General information, 633-38 
Armed forces (1914-45), 412 
Son noloey: (1919-39), 408- 


Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Farben explosion, 739 
Floods (1953), 738 

nol purchasing power, 
League of Nations, 422 
Libraries, 729 

Life expectancy, 231 


George V 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Maps: 1914-1953, 407-09 
Museums, 730-31 
Occupation: plans, 343-44 
Peace resolution (1951), 301 
Rulers, 122 
3-power pact (1940), 413 
USS.R.: nonagegression 
pact, 407 
Universities, 728 
Western European Union, 26 
World War II, 298, 301, 309, 
413-16 
Zoos, 731 
See also Hitler 
Gestation periods of animals, 719 
Gettysburg, Battle of, 744 
Gettysburg Address, 370 
Geysers, 724-25 
Gibraltar, 568 
Area & population, 561 
Gift tax, 89, 796 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 596 
Area & population, 561 
World War II, 414, 415 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 750 
Glacier National Park, 272 
Glasgow, Scotland, 560 
Glass Industry: 
Hours worked, 798 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
Glass- Owen Bill, 294 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act, 296 
Glendale, Calif., 216 
Gobi Desert, 719 
Gods & Goddesses, [1-19 
Godwin Austen (mt.), 716 
Goering, Hermann: Suicide, 416 
Gold: 
Carat: defined, 474 
Embargoed, 400 
Gold Reserve Act, 296 
Gold rush, 745 
Mine: richest, 175 
Production: world, 777 
Value of dollar cut (1934), 


401 
Gold Coast, 571 
Area & population, 561 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Gold Repeal Joint Resolution, 401 
Gold standard: U. S. goes off, 
401 


Golden Gate Bridge, 735 
Golf, 821-25 
1954 champions, 908 
Amateur, 822, 824 
British champions, 823 
College, 824, 900 
Course, highest, 171 
Cups, 
History, 821 
Measurements, 864 
Professional, 823, 908 
Public Links, 822 
U.S. Open, 821 
Good Friday, 496, 498, 499 
Good-neighbor policy, 353, 404 
Gorgons (myth.), 113 
Gotland, 696 
Government: 
Cities: mayors, etc., 200 
States: employment, 795 
States: governors, etc., 201 
. S.: education, 257 
Sis employment, 798 
.: Executive Depts., 331- 


34 
gee expenditure, 770, 796, 
U.S.: funds to states, 257 
U. S.: income, 771 
U.S.: independent agencies, 
332-34 


U. S.: public gee 795 
U. S.: receipts, 796, 797 
U.8.: salaries, 782 
U. S: securities, 784, 
U.S.: tax revenues, 796. 
U. S.: Who’s who, 455-56 
Governors: 
First woman governor, 749 
States: names, 159-79 
States: terms & salaries, 201 
Governors General: Canada, 579 
Graces (myth.), 113 
Graduates, 251-54 
Graf Spee, 413 
Grain: 
Exports, 802 
Income: marketing, 788 
NATO vs. Soviet bloc, 418 
Gram: Defined, 471 
Grand Canyon National Park, 
272 
Grand Coulee Dam, {78 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., 172 
Grand Island, Nebr‘, 169 
Grand Junction, Colo., 537 
Grand National Steeplechase, 883 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 168 
Area & population, 215 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Time of day, 537 
Grand Teton National Park, 272 
Grant, Ulysses S.: 
Biography, 321-22 
Cabinet, 336 
Elections, 282 
Family, 330 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Nominations, 280 
Tomb, 734 
Gravitation€ Discovery of law 
of, 480 
Gray-Snyder case, 747 
Great Arabian Desert, 719 
Great Australian Desert, 719 
Great Britain (isl.): Area, 717 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, United Kingdom of: 
General information, 560-68 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Air raid: first, 516 
Airlines: rating, 779 
Armed forces (1914-53), 412 
Armed forces: rating, 780 
Atomic bomb, 426 
Birth rate, 233 
Church of England, 495 
Death rate, 233 
Destroyers from U. S., 405 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Floods, 738 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
League of Nations, 422 
Life expectancy, 231 
Loan: U. S., 298 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Museums, 730-31 
Nationalizes coal mines, 398 
Prime ministers, 120 
Robot bombing, 415 
Rulers, 119-20 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Trade, 801, 803 
U.S.S.R.: pact (1941), 414 
United Nations, 377 
Universities, 728 
World War II, 309, 413-16 
Zoos, 732 
Great Falls, Mont., 169 


—_——s 


Index 


Great Lakes, 721 
Great Plague (London), 746 
Great Rebellion (England), 745 
Great Salt Lake, 177, 721 
Great Salt Lake Desert, 719 
Great Smoky Mts. Natl. 
272 
Great Wall of China, 745 
“Great White Way,’’ 194 
Greece: 
General information, 638-40 
Aid bills: U. S., 299, 300 
Ancient, 726 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Earthquake (1953), 738 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
League of Nations, 422 
Life expectancy, 231 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Minerals: rating, 776 
Structures, 732 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 376, 377 
World War II, 309, 413, 414 
Greek letters, 96-106 
Greek mythology, [11-17 
Greek Orthodox Church, 483 
Greeley, Colo., 161 
Greeley, Horace, 280, 282 
Green Bay, Wis., 216 
Greenback party, 282 
Greenland, 612-13, 713, 717 
U. S. bases, 405 
Greenlease kidnaping, 399 
Greensboro, N. C., 216 
Greenville, Miss., 168 
Greenville, S. C., 216 
Greenwich, England, 522 
Greer (destroyer), 405 
Gregorian Calendar, 745 
Griffith Planetarium, 546 
Groceries: 
Sales, 791 
Stores: leading, 791 
Wholesale: establishments, 
789 


Park, 


See also Food 
Gross (meas.), 474 
Gross national product, 753, 780 
Grounds for divorce, 238 
Guadalcanal, 596 

World War Il, 415 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of, 

746 

Guadeloupe, 630 

Area & population, 623 
Guam, 

Executions: method, 242 

World War II, 414, 415 
Guatemala: 

General information, 640 

Currency: Par value, 805 

Diplomats: U. S., 341 

Holiday: national, 736 

Trade: with U. S., 801 

United Nations, 377 

Volcanoes, 723 
Guernsey (Isl.), 568 
Guggenheim Memorial 

tion, 750 

Guggenheim Museum, 274 
Guiana, British, 577 

Area & population, 561 

Minerals: rating, 776 
Guiana, Dutch. See Surinam 
Guiana, French, 630 

Area & population, 623 
Guinea, French, 623 
Guinea, Portuguese, 688 

Area & population, 687 


Founda- 


Guinea, Spanish, 694 

Gulf of Mexico. See Mexico, 
Gulf of 

Guncotton: Invention, 479 

Gunpowder Plot, 745 

Gustavus VI (Sweden), 695 

Gutenberg: Printing, 479 

Gymnastics, 896, 900 

Gyrocompass: Invention, 479 

Gyroscope: Invention, 479 


a 


Haakon, VII, 676 
Hagerstown, Md., 167 
Hague, The, Netherlands, 672 
Haile Selassie, 618 
Hailstones: Large, 726 
Hainan, 603 
Haiti: 
General information, 641, 715 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
Hurricane (1935), 739 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
U. S. intervention, 329 
Halicarnassus: Mausoleum, 714 
Hall of Fame: 
Baseball, 276, 817 
Great Americans, 514 
Hockey, 852 
Halley’s Comet, 542-43 
Ham: Prices, 783 
Hambletonian, 850 
Hamburg, Germany, 634 
Hamilton, Alexander, 335 
Duel with Burr, 745 
Hamilton, Ohio, 216 
Hammarskjold, Dag, 423 
Hammond, Ind., 216 
Hammurabi, Code of, 744 
Hampton Roads, Port of, 177 
Hand (meas.), 474 
Handball, 895 
Hanford Engineer Works, 178 
Hanging: States using, 242 
Hanging Gardens, 714 
Hanukkah, 8 
Harbor: Largest man-made, 
1 
Harding, Warren G.: 
Biography, 325 
Cabinet, 337 
Election, 283, 291 
Family, 330 
Nomination, 280 
Hardware Industry: 
Establishments, 789 
Hours worked, 798 
Sales, 790, 791 
Wages, 798 
Harmsworth Trophy, 878 
Harness racing, 850-51 
Harpers Ferry: Raid, 744 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Area, 216 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population, 216 
Harrison, Benjamin: 
Biography, 323 
Cabinet, 336 
Election, 282, 291 
Family, 330 
Minority President, 370 
Nominations, 280 
Harrison, William Henry: 
Biography, 318 
Cabinet, 335 


Election, 281 
Family, 330 
Hartford, Conn.: 
General information, 189 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 216 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 278 
Harvard Observatory, 546 
Harvard University, 729 
Harvest, Feast of, 497 
Hashemite Kingdom. See 
dan 
Hastings, Battle of, 745 
Hastings, Nebr., 169 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 168 
Hauptmann, Bruno Richard, 398 
Haute Volta, 627 
Area & population, 623 
Havana, Cuba, 607-08 
Havre, Mont., 537 
Hawaii: 
General information, {80 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Congress: member, 32 
Executions: method, 242 
Holidays, 499 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 279 
Statehood, 302 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
U. S. intervention, 329 
Volcanoes, 722-23 
Hawaii National Park, 272 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 296 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 296 
Hay-Bunau, Varilla Treaty, 294 
Hay industry: 
Income: marketing, 788 
Prices: farm, 786 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 294 
Hayden Planetarium, 546 
Hayes, Rutherford B.: 
Biography, 322 
Cabinet, 336 
Election, 282 
Family, 330 
Minority President, 370 
Nomination, 280 
Headline History of Our Times, 
395-428 
Health: 
Services: 
WHO, 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
. S. Dept. of, 322, 334 
Heard Museum, 277 
Heart disease: Death rates, 228 
Heavy hydrogen: Discovery, 480 
Hebrew letters, 96-106 
Hebrides, 566 
Hectare, 470 
Hegira, 745 
Hejaz, 692 
Helena, Mont., 169, 213, 537 
Helicopters: 
First, 517 
First transatlantic 
517 
Invention, 479 
Leonardo da Vinci, 515 
Records, 519 
Types, 520, 521 
Heliocentric theory, 480 
Helium: 
Discovered on sun, 480 
First use in balloons, 516 
Only plant in U. S., 176 
Hell Gate Bridge, 735 
Helsinki, Finland, 619-21 
World War II, 413 
Hemingway, Ernest: Crash, 3 


Jor- 


compensa- 


employment, 795 


flight, 


_ Hindenburg (Zeppelin): 


Information Please Almanac 


Hemp: Imports, 802 
Hepburn Rate Bill, 294 
Hercules: Labors of, 113-14 
Heredity laws: Discovery, 
Hermetic sealing, 479 
Herron Museum, 277 
Hess, Rudolf: Flight, 414 
Hexagon: Area, 472 
Heye Foundation, 274 
Hides. See Leather 
High schools: Statistics, 
54 
Highways: 
Construction, 795 
Employment, 795 
Oldest highway in U. S., 171 
‘Himalayas, 671 
Himmler, Heinrich: Suicide, 416 
Hindenburg, Paul von, 410, 634 
Burns, 


480 


251- 


741 
Hindus: Number, 482 
Hirohito, 657-59 
Hiroshima, Japan, 426 


Hispanic Society, 274 


Hispaniola: Area, 717 
Hiss, Alger, 399 
Historic Sites, National, 273 
Historical Parks, National, 
History: 
Ancient empires, 726 
Events: ancient to modern, 
744-48 
Firsts in America, 748-49 
Headline History of Our 


272. 


Times, 395-428 
Historical & News events, 
744-48 


Pulitzer prizes in, 508-09 
United States, 348-54 
See also Chronology 
Hitler, Adolf, 634 
Rise to power, 408-11 
Wounded in bomb plot, 398 
Hoboken, N. J., 216 
Hockey, 852 
ee champions & records, 893- 


Amateur, 894 
College, 900 
Hall of Fame, 852 
History, 852 
Measurements, 864 
Professional, 852 
Stanley Cup, 852 
Hogs: 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: U. S., 787 
Production: world, 787 
Hogshead (meas.), 474 
Hokkaido: Area, 717 
Hole: Deepest, 176 
Holidays: 
American countries, 736 
Flag display, 373-74 
Religious & secular, 496-99 
Holland. See Netherlands 
Holly: Christmas, 498 
Hollywood: Communism, 398 
Hollywood Gold Cup, 884 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 
Holy Alliance, 745 
Holy Roman Empire, 745 
Holy Saturday, 498 


339 


Holyoke, Mass., 216 

Home Owners Refinancing Act, 
296 

Homes: 


Equipment in, 752, 764 

Ownership, 765 

See also Housing 
Homestake (mine), 175 
Homicides: 

Arrests, 243 


Death rates, 228 
Number, 243 
Honduras: 
General information, 642 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Trade: with U.S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
Honduras, British, 577 
Area & population, 561 
Hong Kong, 586 
Area & population, 561 
Trade, 803 
Typhoon (1906), 739 
World War II, 414 
Honolulu, Hawaii: 
General information, 189 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Time of day, 537 
Honshu: Area, 717 
Hood, Mt., 716 
Hood (warship), 414 
Hoover, Herbert: 
Biography, 325-26 
Cabinet, 338 
Election, 284 
Family, 330 
Nominations, 280 
Hoover Dam, 170 
Hoquiam, Wash., 537 
Hornet (carrier), 414 


Horse racing, 879-90 
Citation: record, 890 
xe aie is bars (1944), 
02 
History, 879 
Horses, leading money win- 
ners, 


Jockeys: leading, 890 
Man O’ War: record, 889 


Owners: leading money 
winners, 890 
Stakes: winners, 879-87 


Thoroughbred Racing 
Assns., 889 

Trainers: leading, 890 

Wagering, 888 

World records, 888 
Horsepower: Defined, 474 
Horses: 

On farms, 787 

Production: world, 778 
Horseshoe pitching, 909 
Hospitals: 

Construction, 795 

Employment, 795 

Number, 241 
Hot Springs, Ark., 160, 537 
Hot Springs National Park, 272 
Hotels: 

Hours worked, 799 

Number, 793 

Wages, 799 
House of Representatives: 


Apportionment, 292, 359, 367 


Composition, 359 

First woman member, 749 
Members, 31-33 

President elected by, 279 
Qualifications, 359, 367 
Salaries, 299, 329 
Shooting (1954), 9 


Speakers: list, 340 

Terms, 31-33 

Terms: end of, 369 
Housing: 


Construction, 796 


Consumer spending, 780, 783 


Legislation, 296-302 
Housing and Home 


Finance 


Agency, 332-33, 334 
Houston, Tex.: 
General information, 189-90 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 
National Convention, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 216 
Howland Island, 181 
Hudson Bay, 713, 717 
Hudson River, 211, 713 
Hughes, Charles E.: 
aes ees for President, 
28 


Secretary of State, 337, 338 
Supreme Court, 339 
Vote for President, 283 
Huguenots, 745, 747 


Humidity: U. S.: cities, 213 
Hundred Years’ War, 746 
Hungary: 


General information, 642-44 
Birth rate, 233 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Emigration: to “af S., 226 
Life expectancy, 231 
Mindszenty sentenced, 418 
Minerals: rating, 776 
Vogeler sentenced, 418 
World War II, 299, 309, 413, 
415 
Huntington, W. Va., 216 
Huntington Library, 277 
Huron, Lake, 721 
U. S.: water area, 208 
Huron, S. Dak., 175, 213 
Hurricanes, 26, 739 
Hutchinson, Kans., 165 
Hwang Ho, 720 
Hydroelectric plant: Most pow- 
erful, 8 
Hydrogen bomb, 425-26 
Hydroplane: Invention, 479 


Ibn Saud, 692 
Ice hockey. See Hockey 
Ice skating, 858-59, 895 
Iceland: 
General information, 
Area, 717 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U.5S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Exploration, 713 
Geysers, 724 
International Bank, 805 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Trade with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
U. S. occupies bases, 405 
Volcanoes, 722 
Idaho: 
General information, 
Abbreviations, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Bet statistics, 251, 


644-45 


163 


Index 


Elections: statistics, aos oo an Tamp: 


. Executions: method 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
‘Map, 157 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex,, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Brpuiation: marital status, 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 163, 537 
Idlewild Field, 194 
Ifni, 694 
Illinois: 
General information, 164 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: statistics, 251, 
> 252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 156 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 


Population: 
Population: 
222 


compensa- 


Newspapers: number, 245 

Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

pepe eon: 21 yrs & over, 
22: 

Time zone, 151 


Tornado (1925), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 

Voting: qualifications, 293 
Immigration: 

Alien Registration Act, 298 

Aliens: arrival, 214 

By country of origin, 226 

Displaced persons, 299 

Laws: violators, 242 

Legislation, 294 

Literacy test, 294 - 

Persons barred, 294 

Quota, 295, 404 

Racial bars ended, 301 

Refugee Act, are 


To. U0. S32 by 228 
Impeachments, 339, 360, 364 
Imports: 


Countries: by year, 803 
Countries: leading, 779 
U. S.: by commodity, 802 
U..S.: by year, 802-04 
Inauguration date, 279 


Invention, 
eae 
2 fe a 762, '782, 786, 
Families, 752 


Farm, 762, 782, 786, 788 
Government, 771 
Insurance companies, 792 
Manufacturing, 798 
National, 759, 782 
Per capita: by state, 781 
Income tax: 
Federal: 
Federal: 
Federal: 
302 
Federal: 
tions, 
Federal: procedure, 83-92 
Federal: violators, 242 
Withholding tax, 89-90 
Incubation period of animals, 719 
Independence, Declaration of, 
355-57 
Independence Day, 497, 499 
independence Hall, 195 
Independence party, 283 
India: 
General information, 587-91 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Armed forces: rating, 780 
Birth rate, 233, 779 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Cyclones, 739 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U.S., 341 
Earthquakes, 738 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Exploration, 713 
Industry: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy, 231 
Loan: U. S. (1951), 301 
Map, 135 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Structures, 733 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 376, 377 
Universities, 728 
World War II, 309 
India, French, 631 
Area & population, 623 
India, Portuguese, 688 
Area & population, 687 
Indian Ocean, 717 
Indiana: 


collections, 796 
established, 368 
legislation, 300, 301, 


paid by corpora- 
796 


General information, 164 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 


Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 233-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest,’ lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 


Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 156 
Marriages: statistics, 236 


Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
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Population: 

Population: 

Population: 

Population: 
237 


by sex, 222 
density, 218 
growth, 219-20 
marital status, 


Population: racial, 221 
PORE HOE: 21 yrs. & over, 
Time zone, 151 
Tornado (1925), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
General information, 190 
Auto race, 892, 905 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Herron Museum, 277 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 246 
Time of day, 537 
Indians, American: 
Births, 229 
Museum exhibits, 274-78 
Population: by state, 221 
Reservation: largest, 171 
Schools: Federal, 253, 257 
Indo-China: 
General information, 631-32 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Map, 135 
Typhoon (1952), 739 
Indo-Chinese War, 23 
Indonesia: 
General information, 645-47 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Currency: Par value, 341 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Krakatoa ‘explosion, 723 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 376, 377 
Volcanoes, 723 
Induction: Electric, 480 
Indus, 720 
Industrial 746 
Industry: 
Boom and depression, 768-70 
Construction, 795 
Countries: leading, 779 
Establishments, 784, 789, 793 
Failures: number, 784 
Hospitals, 241 
Hours worked, 798, 799 
Injuries, 800 
Production, 785, 786, 788, 789 
Production: chart, 758 


Revolution, 


Production: indexes, 785 
Production: West Europe, 
800 


Schools, 252 
Wages, 798, 799 
Workers: number, 798 
Infantile Paralysis, National 
Foundation for, : 
Influenza: Death rates, 228 
Information Bureaus: Sports, 
806 
Information Please, 748 
Ingathering, Feast of, 497 
Injuries: By industry, 800 
Inquisition, 746 
Insignia: Armed forces, 306 
Installment buying: 
Controls abolished, 403 
Credit, 784 
Sales: debt, 784 
Insulin: Discovery, 480 


Insull, Samuel, 398 
Insurance: 
Agents: number, 233 
Companies, 792 
Establishments, 784 
“Insurance Capital,’ 189 
Life insurance, 784, 792 
Old-age insurance, 92-93 
Savings: by year, 784 
Survivors’ insurance, 92-93 
Unemployment insurance, 

94-95 


Insured mail, 313 
Intelligence testing, 480 
Interest: _ 
Public debt, 797 
Rates: cities, 794 
; Simple, 473 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, 379 
Interior, U. S. Dept. of, 331-32, 
334 
Education: funds, 257 
. Secretaries, 336-38 
Interior decorators: Number, 793 
internal revenue: Collections, 
796, 
See also Income tax 
Internal Security Act of 1950, 300 
International Bank, 379, 805 
International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, 379 
International Court, 380, 422 
International date-line, 523 


International Folk Art, Museum 
of, 277 

International Labour Organisa- 
tion, 379-80 


International Monetary Fund, 380 

International Telecommunication 
Union, 380 

International Trade Organization, 
380 


Internationals, 746 

Interstate commerce: 
ICC, 295, 333, 334 
Legislation, 294 
Thefts, 242 

Inventions, 479-80 
American, 758-60 
Patents: procedure, 249 

lonian Islands, 639 

lowa: 
General information, 164-65 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 

292 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
"oy eae statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 155 

Marriages: Statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 


237 
Population: racial, 221 
Po Woke F 21 yrs. & over, 
Time zone, 151 
Llrepstha Ure 
tion, 
Voting: oqeniiicetions, 293 
Iran: 
General information, 647-49 
Aid: legislation, 300 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
League of Nations, 422 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 376, 377, 422 
World War II, 414 
Iraq: 
General information, 649-50 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 
International Bank, 805 
Minerals: rating, 777 
United Nations, 377 
Ireland: 
General information, 650-52 
Birth rate, 233 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U.S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Industry: production, 800 
Labor: purchasing power, 
782 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Trading: rating, 779 
Ireland (isl.): Area, 717 
Ireland, Northern, 567 
U. S. troops land in, 414 
See also Great Britain 
Irish Free State. See Ireland 
Iron Curtain countries: Map, 
138-39 
Iron industry: 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Production: U.S., 785, 786 
Production: world, 777 
Wages, 798 
Irvington, N. J., 216 
Islam. See Mohammedanism 
Islands: Areas, 717 
Isle of Man, 567 
Area & population, 561 
Isle Royale National Park, 272 
Isotopes, 477-78, 480 
Israel: 
General information, 652-54 
Birth & death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 
Map, 417 
Trade, 803 
United Nations, 377, 423 
See also Palestine 
Israel (ancient): Kings, 109-10 
Istanbul, Turkey, 700 
Italian Somaliland. See Somalia 
Italy : 
General information, 654-57 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Birth rate, 233 
Corfu, 422 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Ethiopian war, 411-12 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
apes purchasing power, 
League of Nations, 422 
Libraries, 729 


compensa- 


Life expectancy, 231 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Minerals: rating, 776 
Museums, 730 


Pact with Germany (1939), 


411 
Population: density, 715 — 
Structures, 732 
3-power ts (1940), 413 
Trade, 801, 
Trade: iets 779 
United Nations, 376 
Universities, 727-28 
Volcanoes, 722 


World War II, 299, 309, 413- 


16 
Ivory Coast, 627 
Area & population, 623 
Iwo Jima, 183 
World War II, 415, 416 


—— 


Jackson, Andrew: 

Biography, 317-18 

Cabinet, 335 

Elections, 281 

Family, 330 

Hall of Fame, 514 
Jackson, Mich., 216 
Jackson, Miss., 216, 537 
Jackson, Tenn., 175 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Area, 216 

Longitude & latitude, 537 

Magnetic declination, 537 

Newspaper: leading, 246 

Population, 216 

Time of day, 537 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 645 
Jamaica, 582 

Area & population, 561 
Jamestown, N. Dak., 172 
Jamestown, Va., 713, 746, 747 
Jan Mayen Island, 678, 722 
Japan: 

General information, 657-60 


Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Anti-Comintern treaty, 407 


Birth rate, 233 

China: invasion of, 412 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233, 780 


Denounces 1922 naval treaty, 


404 
Diplomats: U. S., 
Earthquake 13998)" 9738 
Emigration: to U. ’s., 226 
Employment: rating, 779 
Exploration, 713 
Floods, 738 
Hurricane (1934), 739 
Industry: rating, 779 
League of Nations, 422 
Libraries, 729 
Life expectancy, 231 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Pact with U.S.S.R., 414 
Panay sinking, 404 
Population: density, 715 
Surrender: terms, 344-45 
3-power pact (1940), 413 
Trade, 803 
Trade: rating, 779 
Treaty, 301, 347 
Volcanoes, 722 


World War II, 298, 309, 413- 


16 
Japan, Sea of, 717 
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Japanese (U. S.): 
Births, 229 


Population: by state, 221 
See also Nonwhite races 
Jarvis Island, (81 
Java, 645-46 
Area, 717 
Voleanoes, 723 
World War II, 414 
Jefferson, Thomas: 
Biography, 315-!6 
Cabinet, 335 
Elections, 281 
Family, 330 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 175 
Jersey (isl.), 568 
Jersey City, N. J.: 
General information, 190 
Government, 200 
Population: growth, 216 
Jerusalem, 746 
Jesuits: Founded, 746 
Jesus Christ: 
Ascension, 497 
Crucifixion, 745 
Jet propulsion: 
Airplane flights, 517 
Ancient Greeks, 515 
Jewelry: 
Birthstones, 248 
Carat: defined, 474 
Consumer spending, 780 
Sales, 790 
Jewish months, 96-106 
Jewish New Year, 497 
Jews: 
Deprived of German citizen- 
ship, 410 
Holidays, 496-98 
“Jewish race,” 481 
Nazi persecution, 410, 411 
Number, 482, 486 
Organizations, 496 
Russian physicians arrested, 


408 
Joan of Arc, 746 
John, Dr. Otto, 12 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, 167 
Johnson, Andrew: 
Biography, 321 
Cabinet, 335 
Family, 330 
Impeachment, 340 
Johnson Debt Default Aet, 
404 
Johnston Island, 182 
Johnstown, Pa., 216 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 334 
Joliet, Ill, 216 
Jordan (kingdom), 660-61 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Jordan (river), 654 
Journalism: Pulitzer 
505-07 
See also Newspapers 
Judah: Ancient kings, 109 
Judges: International Court, 
380 
Judiciary Act, 298 
Julian Calendar, 745 
Juneau, Alaska, 179 
Junior colleges, 253 
Jupiter (god): Statue, 714 
Jupiter (planet), 539, 544 
Symbol, 542 
Jury trial, 364 
Justice, U. S. Dept. of, 331, 334 
Attorneys General, 335-38 
Justices: 
Supreme Court, 339 
Supreme Court: salaries, 329 
Justinian Code, 746 


296, 


Prizes, 


Jutland, Battle of, 748 
Juvenile delinquency, 242 


mat (ple 


K2, 716 
Kaesong, Korea, 420 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 216 
Kamchatka: Volcanoes, 722 
Kanchenjunga, 716 - 
Kansas: 
General information, 165 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 


oneess representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 


Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Paucetians statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 155 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
hy ees marital status, 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 
Population: 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
_ tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Kansas City, Kans., 165 
Area & population, 216 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Area, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
National Conventions, 280 
Nelson Gallery, 278 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population, 216 
Time of day, 537 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 350, 746 
Kapp putsch, 410 
Kashmir, 588-89 
Map, 135 
Kearney (destroyer), 405 
Keating-Owen Act, 294 
Kefauver Committee, 399 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, 296, 404 
Kellogg Foundation, 750 
Kenosha, Wis., 216 
Kentucky: 
General information, 165-66 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
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Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 


A ReAOty: statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 156 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicies: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Popuy ees marital status, 
Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Tornado (1925), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Kentucky Derby, 884 
Kenya, 569-70, 571 
Area & population, 561 
Kerensky, Alexander, 406 
Kerr Bill, 300 
Ketchikan, Alaska, 179 
Key, Francis Scott, 372 
Key West, Fla., 537 
Kharkhov, U.S.S.R., 415, 703 
Khojak Pass, 548 
Khyber Pass, 548 
Kidnapings: 
Greenlease boy, 399 
Lindbergh baby, 398 
Prisoners, 242 
Kiev, U.S.S.R., 415, 703 
Kiliarney, Lakes of, 652 
Kilogram: Defined, 471 
Kindergarten: Enrollments, 252 
King James Version, 495 : 
Kingman Reef, 182 
Kings: 
England, 119-20 
France, 121 
Israel & Judah, 109-10 
Prussia, 122 
Kings Canyon National Park, 272 
Kingston, Ont., 537 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., 515 
Kiwanis International, 750 
Kiamath Falls, Oreg., 537 
Knights of Columbus, 750 
Knights of Labor, 774 
Knights of Pythias, 750 
Knot (meas.), 474 
Know-Nothing party, 282 
Knoxville, Tenn., 216, 537 
Kodak: Invention, 479 
Koje Island, 420 


Korea: c 
General information, 66i- 
715 

Aid: legislation, 300 


Diplomats: U. S., 341 

United Nations, 377 
Korean War: 

Business activity, 401 

Casualties, 308 


Chronology, 419-21 
Combat pay, 307 
Maps, 420 


Krakatoa, 723 


2 


Kremlin (bldg.), 732 
Kurile Islands, 722 
Kuwait, 549 
Kwajalein, 415 
Kwantung, 605 


> ed 


Labor: 
Antitrust laws, 294, 295, 296 
Children, 294, 298 
Closed shops: prohibited, 
299 
Employment, 795, 798, 799 
Growth: U. S., 774-75 
Hours worked per week, 298, 
757, 798, 799 
ILO, 379-80 
Injunctions: 
Labor force: 
232-33, 756 
Legislation, 294-301 
Lockouts: number, 800 
NLRB, 297, 333, 334 
Occupations, 799 
Organizations, 774-75 
Purchasing power, 782 
Railroads: hours, 294 
_ Strikes, 800 
Taft-Hartley Act, 299, 301 
Turnover, 801 
Unemployment, 798 


limited, 296 
experienced, 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Unions: leading, 775 


Wages, 782, 795, 798, 799 
Wages: legislation, 296, 298, 
300 
Wagner-Connery Act, 297 
Women, 801 
Workers: by age, 799 
Worktime needed to buy 
food, 782 
Worktime needed to buy 
radio set, 753 
Yellow-dog contracts: 
lawed, 
Labor, U. S. Dept. of, 332, 334 
Secretaries, 337-38 
‘abor Day, 497, 498, 499 
Labors of Hercules, 113-14 
Labrador, 713 
Lacquer. See Paint 
Lacrosse, 837, 845, 902 
LaGuardia Field, 194 
Lake Charles, La., 166 
Lakes: 
Highest lake, 161 
Large lakes, 721 
Largest man-made lake, 165 
Lakewood, Ohio, 216 
Lamaism, 605 
Lamb: Prices, 785, 786 
Lamps: Invention, 479 
Lancaster, Pa., 216 
Land: 
Arable, 778 
Farm, 786 
“Land of 10,000 Lakes,” 168 
Lander, Wyo., 537 
Landon, Alfred M., 280, 286 
Languages, 727 
Lansing, Mich., 216 
Laos, 631-32 
Area & population, 623 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Laramie, Wyo., 179 
Larceny: Arrests, 243 
Lard: Prices, 783 
Laredo, Tex., 216 
Bete Voicanic National Park, 


out- 


Last Chance Gulch, 169 
Las Vegas, Nev., 170, 213, 537 
Lateran Treaty, 708 
Latitudes: Cities, 536-37 
Latter-day Saints, 486, 746 
Latvia: 
General information, 662-63 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
See also Union of S.S.R. 


Laundries: 
Earnings & hours worked, 
799 


Number, 793 
Lawn bowling, 917 
Lawn tennis, 826-29 
Lawrence, Mass., 216 
Laws: 
Divorce: by state, 238-39 
Marriage: by state, 236 
Motor-vehicle: by state, 244 
Passed by Congress, 294-302 
School-attendance, 252 
Lawton, Okla., 173 
Lawyers: Number, 232 
Layoffs: Industrial, 801 
Layton Gallery, 277 
Lead: 
Production: U.S., 786 
Production: world, 777 
League (meas.), 474 
League of Nations: 
Chronology, 422 
Members, 377 
World Court, 295, 297 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, 732 
Leather industry: 
Hours worked, 798 
Prices, 790 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
Lebanon: 
General information, 663-64 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U.S., 341 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
Lee, Robert E., 514, 744 
Leeward Islands, 582 
Area & population, 561 
Legislatures: Statistics, 201 
Leipzig, Germany, 637 
Battle of, 746 
Lend-Lease Act, 298 
Length: Measures, 470 
Lenin, Nikolai, 703 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R., 702, 729, 730 
World War II, 414, 415 
Lens: Bifocal: invention, 479 
Lent, 496 


Leopold III, 554 
Leopold-Loeb case, 746 
Lesbos, 639 


Lesser Antilles, 722 
Lesser Sunda Islands, 723 
Lethal gas: 
First state to use, 170 
States using, 242 
Letters: 
Greek, 96-106 
Hebrew, 96-106 
Lewis, John L., 402 
Lewis and Clark expedition, 196 
Lewiston, Idaho, 163, 537 
Lewiston, Maine, (66 
Lexington, Ky., 165, 216 
Lexington- Concord, Battle of, 744 
Leyte (carrier), 739 
Liabilities: 
Corporations, 784 
Federal Reserve System, 794 
Liberia: 
General information, 664-65 
Agriculture: rating, 778 


formation Precte imine’ 7 
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Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
Liberty, Statue of, 357 
Liberty Bell, 342 
Liberty party, 285 
Libraries: 
Books: ac rate, 312 
Colleges, 730 
First circulating meg | 748 
Librarians: number, 2 
United States, 729-30 
World, 729-30 
Libya, 664 
Diplomats: U. 341 
Licenses: Aniomorie 244 
Lick Observatory, 546 
Lidice, Czechoslovakia, 415 
Lie, Trygve, 422 
Liechtenstein, 665 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Life expectancy, 230, 231 
Life insurance. See Insurance 
Light: 
Electromagnetic theory, 480 
Velocity, 545 
Velocity: discovery, 480 
Light-year: Defined, 474 
Lighthouse: Oldest in U.S., 171 
“Lighthouse of Mediterranean,” 
722 
Lightning rod: Invention, 479 
Lights: Festival of, 498 
Lima, Declaration of, 404 
Lima, Ohio, 216 
Lincoln, Abraham: 
Biography, 320-21 
Birthday (holiday), 496, 499 
Burial Place, 164 
Cabinet, 336 
Elections, 282 
einepcteatios Proclamation, 


Family, 330 
Gettysburg Address, 370 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Minority President, 370 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 175 
Nominations, 280 
Lincoln, Nebr., 216, 537 
Lindbergh, Charles A.: 
Atlantic flight, 746 
Kidnap case, 398 
Link (meas.): Defined, 474 
Linotype machine: Invention, 
479 
Lions Clubs, 750 
Lipari Islands, 722 
Liquor: 
Consumer spending, 780 
Employees: state, 795 
Establishments, 789 
Laws: violators, 242, 243 
Legislation, 295, 296 
Prohibition, 295, 368 
Repeal, 369 
Sales, 790, 791 
States prohibiting, 168, 173 
Taxes: collections, 796 
3.2 wine & beer, 296 
Volstead Act, 295 
Lisbon, Portugal, 685 
Liter: Defined, 471 
Literacy tests: 
Immigrants, 294 
Voting applicants, 293 
Literature: 
Nobel Prizes, 500-01 
Pulitzer Prizes, 507-10 
Review of 1954, 16-18 
Lithography: Invention, 479 
Lithuania: 
General information, 665-66 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 


_ Emigration: to U. S., 226 
See also Union of S'!S.R. 
Little Big Horn, Battle of, 745 

Little Colorado River, 211 


Little Rock, Ark.: 


Area, 216 

Climate, 213 

Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population, 216 


‘Litvinov, Maxim, 407 


Livestock, 786 
Loans: 
Commercial rates, 794 
Federal Reserve, 794 
International Bank, 805 
Veterans, 310 
Locarno ibe hagh Gaia 746 
Locarno Pact, 4 
Lockouts: Number, 800 
Locksmith shops: Number, 793 
Loeb-Leopold case, 746 
Logan, Utah, 176 
Logan International Airport, 167 
London, England: 
Fire, 739 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Museums, 730-31 
. Plague, 746 
Population, 560 
Time of day, 536 
London, Ont., 537 
London Economic Conference, 404 
London Naval Pact, 404 
London Protocol, 26 
Long, Huey, 342, 398 
Long Beach, Calif., 216, 246 
Long Island: Map, 152-53 
Long Island, Battle of, 744 
Long Island Sound, 208 
Longevity: Animals, 719 
Longitudes: Cities, 536-37 
Longs Peak, 716 
Lookout Mountain, Battle of, 744 
Lorain, Ohio, 216 
Lords, House of. See Parliament 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., 171 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
General information, {90-9[ 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 277, 278 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Planetarium, 546 
Population: growth, 216 
Population: world rank, 737 
Time of day, 537 
Louis XVI: Beheaded, 746 
Louis, Joe: Record, 842 
Louisiana: 
General information, 166 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitude, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 


Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 


Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 

Executions: method, 242 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 


Map, 154 1 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 248 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 


237 : 
Population: racial, 221 
yea 21 yrs. & over, 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 

tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 

Louisiana Purchase, 208 
Louisville, Ky., 165 
Area, 216 
Climate, 213 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population, 216 
Time of day, 537 
Louvre, 730 
Lowell, Mass., 216 
“Lowell of the South,” 163 
Lower California, 668 
Loyalty Islands, 633 
Lubbock, Tex., 216 
Lumber industry: 
Establishments, 789 
Hours worked, 798 
Prices, 790 
Production, 785 
Sales, 790, 791 
Wages, 798 
Luray Cavern, 724 
Lusitania (ship), 743 
Luther, Martin, 747 
Lutheran Churches, 484 
Luxemburg: 
General information, 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Employment: rating, 779 
Industry: production, 800 
International Bank, 805 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 413 
Luzon: Area, 717 
Lynn, Mass., 216 
Lytton Commission, 422 
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Macao, 688 
Area & population, 687 
MacArthur, Douglas, 414, 419-20 
McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Bill, 301 
McCarthy, Joseph R., 24-25, 399 
McClellan, George B., 282 
Machine gun: Invention, 479 
Machinery industry: 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Imports, 802 
Machinists: number, 233 
Prices, 790 


compensa- 


666 
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Production, 785 
Sales, 790 
Wages, 798 
McKeesport, Pa., 216 
McKinley, William: 
Biography, 323 
Cabinet, 337 
Elections, 282, 291 
Family, 330 
Nominations, 280 
McKinley, Mt., 716 
Macon, Ga., 216 
Madagascar, 628-29, 717 
Area & population, 623 
Madeira, 686 
Madison, James: 
Biography, 316 
Cabinet, 335 
Elections, 281 
Family, 330 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Madison, Wis., 213, 216 
Madrid, Spain, 693, 729, 730 
Surrender, 412 
Madura, 645-46 


Magazines: 


Advertising, 793 
Leading magazines, 248 
Magellan: Voyage, 714 
Magna Carta, 746 
Magnetic declinations, 537 
Magnum: Defined, 474 
Magsaysay, Ramon, 682 
Mail: Regulations, 311-14 
Mail-order houses: 
Development: U. S., 766 
Leading, 791 
Sales, 791 
“Main Stem,” 194 
Maine: 
General information, {66 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, '787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 


Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 


Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 


237 
Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Maine (ship), 747 
Maize. See Corn 
Majorca, 694 
Majority: Defined, 293 
Malaria: Death rates, 228 


compensa- 


Malayan Federation: 

; General information, 586-87 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Area & population, 561 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Trade, 803 
World War II, 414 

Malden, Mass., 216 

Maldive Islands, 666-67, 715 

Malenkov, Georgi M., 408 

Males. See Men 

Malta, 568 
Area & population, 561 

Mammoth Cave, 272, 724 

Mammoth Hot Springs, 725 

Man, Isle of, 567-68 

Manchester, N. H., 216, 276, 537 

Manchukuo, 602 

Manchuria, 602 
Japanese invasion, 422 

Mandalay, Burma, 598 

Manganese: Production, 777 

Mangareva, 632-33 

Manhattan: 

Area & population, 217 

Eerouen president: name, 
al 

Island purchased, 746 

See also New York, N. Y. 

Manila, Philippines, 681 
World War II, 414, 415 

Manitoba, Lake, 721 

Manitoba (province), 580 

Mann-Elkins Act, 294 

Manslaughter, 243 

Manufacturing: 

Airplanes, 520, 521 

Development: U. S., 756-61 

Employment, 781, 798 

Establishments, 784 

Exports, 802 

Hours worked, 798 

Imports, 802 

Injuries, 800 

Labor: turnover, 801 

NAM, 776 

Production: indexes, 785 

Wages, 798 

Workers: number, 798 
Mao Tse-tung, 601 


Maps: 
Africa, 148 
Asia, 142-43 


Canal Zone, 150 
Central America, 150 


Europe, 140-41 
Europe (1914, 1938, 1942), 
407-9 


Germany: since 1914, 407-09 
Indo-China, 135 
tS Curtain countries, 138- 
Israel, 417 
Kashmir dispute, 135 
Korean War, 420 
Middle East, 146 
NATO countries, 138-39 
North America, 149 
Northern Hemisphere, 136-37 
Oceania, 144-45 
South America, 147 
‘Time zones: U. S., 151 
Trieste, 417 
Trouble areas, 135, 146, 417 
U. S8.: geographical, 151 
U. S.: states, 152-58 
Marco Polo, 713 
Marconi, Guglielmo, 479 
Mardi Gras, 193, 496, 499 
Margarine: Consumption, 783 
Mariana Islands, 183 
Marie Antoinette: Beheaded, 745 
Marihuana, 242 
Marine Corps (U. S.): 


Allowances, 306 
Casualties, 308 
History, 305 
Insignia, 306 
Officers, 306, 334 
Pay, 306, 307 
Personnel: by year, 309 
Ranks, 306, 307 
Marine Historical Assn., 277 
Maritime Commission, 257 
Marne, Battle of, 748 
Marquesas Islands, 632-33 
Marriages: 
Laws: by state, 236 
Marriage prospects, 240 
Married persons: number, 
237 
Number: by state, 236 
Number: by year, 240 
Remantage after divorce, 


Mars (planet), 538, 544 
Symbol, 542 
Marshall Islands, 183 
World War II, 414, 415 
Marshall Pian, 310, 406 
Martinique, 630-31 
Area & population, 623 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 746 
Maryland: 
General information, 166-67 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Eaucation: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
ny aha marital status, 


Population: racial, 221 
zopuetion: 21 yrs. & over, 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Masaryk, Jan: Death, 418 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, 122 
Masons (assn.), 749-50 
Masqat. See Oman 
Mass: units, 470 
Mass of the Presanctified, 496 
Massachusetts : 
General information, 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 31-32 


compensa- 


167 
787 


Congress: representation, 
292 


Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 


Economy: statistics, 781 
gaan ae statistics, 251, 


Elections: statistics, 284-91 ~ 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
ae Bp marital status, 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


— 


Population: 
Population: 
222 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Massachusetts Handicap, 884 
Massive, Mt., 210 
Match: Invention, 479 
Maternity hospitals, 241 
Mathematics: 
Conversion factors, 475 
Cubes & cube roots, 475 
Decimals & fractions, 475 
Formulas, 472 
Interest: simple, 473 
Mean & median, 475 
Measures, 470-75 
Roman numerals, 473 
Squares & square roots, 475 
Weights, 470-75 
Matter: Conversion to energy, 
472 
Matterhorn, 716 
Mauna Kea, 180 
Mauna Loa, 716 
Maundy Thursday, 498 
Mauretania (ship), 743 
Mauritania, 627 
Area & population, 623 
Mauritius, 571 
Area & population, 561 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 714 
Maximilian: Executed, 746 
Mayflower (ship), 371 
Mayflower Compact, 371 
Mayors: 
Names, 183-99 
Terms & salaries, 200 
Mc. See Mac 
Mean (math.): Defined, 475 
Mean-solar time, 522, 545 
Measurement ton, 474 
Measures: 
Defined, 470-75 
Sports, 864 
Meat: 
Consumption, 783 
Exports & imports, 802 
Income: marketing, 788 
Prices: farm, 786 
Prices: retail, 783 
Production: world, 778 
Rationing, 402 
Wholesale: establishments, 
789 


compensa- 


Sie, al) 2 ie a eS NP eee Ge ay ke ne pee ee 
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Oreg., 174 
_ Median: Defined, 475 
Medical care: Consumer spend- 
‘ ing, 780, 783 
Medicine: 
A ‘Discoveries, 480 
Hospitals, 241 
Nobel Prizes, 13, 501-04 
Mediterranean Sea, 717 
Be: How to conduct, 125- 


2. ? 

Mein Kampf, 410 

Mékong, 720 

Melbourne, Australia, 59! 

Melting points: Chemical ele- 

ments, 477-78 

Melville -(isl.): Area, 717 

Memorial Day, 497, 499 

Memorial Park, National, 273 

Memorials, National, 273 

Memphis, Tenn.: 
General information, {91 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 216 
Time of day, 537 

Men: 
Births: males, 224 
College graduates, 254 
oe rate: by age & year, 
Deaths: by year, 224 
Life expectancy, 230, 231 
Marital status, 237 
Marriage peospec, 240 
Number: by age & race, 224 
Number: by state, 222 
Workers, 799 

Mendel laws: Discovery, 480 

Mendes-France, Pierre, 621-22 

Mennonites, 486 


arial deficients: Education, 
25 

Mental diseases, 241 
Merchandise Mart, 186 


Merchant fleets, 779 
Merchant Marine Academy, U. S., 
304 
Mercury (planet), 538, 544 
Symbol, 542 
Mercury-vapor lamp, 479 
Meridian, Miss., {68 
Merrimac (ship), 746 
Mesa, Ariz., 159 
Mesa Verde National Park, 272 
Mesabi Range, 168 
Mesopotamia, 649 
Messina, Strait of, 656 
Metals industry: 
Countries: leading, 776-77 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798, 799 
Imports, 802 
Prices, 790 
Production, 785, 786 
Sales, 790 
Wages, 798, 799 
Meteorology: WMO, 380 
See also Climate 


Meteors, 546 . 
Meter (meas.): Defined, 470 
Methodism: 
Churches, 484 
Founded, 495 
Methodist Church, The, 484 
Bishops, 488 
Metric system, 470-72 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 742 


Metropolitan Museum, 274 
Meuse-Argonne, Battle of, 748 
Mexican Cession, 208 
Mexican War, 308, 746 
Mexico: 
General information, 667-68 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Airlines: rating, 779 
Birth rate, 233, 779 
Conquest, 713 
Currency: par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Holiday: national, 736 
Industry: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy, 231 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Oil & land seizures, 404 
Time of day, 522 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
U. S. intervention, 329 
Volcanoes, 723 
Mexico, Gulf of: 
Coast line: U. S., 214 
Dimensions, 717 
U. S.> water area, 208 
Mexico City, Mexico, 667 
Miami, Fla.: 
General information, {91-92 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 216 
Time of day, 537 
Michael (Rumania): Abdicates, 
418 
Michigan: 
General information, 167-68 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
ae at representation, 
9 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


787 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Hulidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 156 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Time zone, 151 


Tornado (1953), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Michigan, Lake, 721 
First navigated, 713 
U. S.: water area, 208 


Micron: Defined, 474 

Microscope: Invention, 479 

Middle Atlantic States: "i 
Economy: statistics, 781 . 
PCOUIAROE 21 yrs. & over, 


Middle Congo, 627 

Area & population, 623 
Middle East: Map, 146 
Midway, 182 

World War II, 415 
Mikhailovic, Gen. Draja, 414 
Mil (meas.): Defined, 474 ' 
Milan, Italy, 654 
Mile runs: Fastest, 867, 871 
Mileages between cities, 202-07 
Military Academy (U. S.), 303 

Government funds, 257 

90 cadets dismissed, 399 
Military assistance. See Foreign 


a ; 
Military forces. See Armed 
forces 
Military Parks, National, 273 
Milk industry: 
Consumption, 783 
Prices, 783, 786 
Production: world, 778 
Milky Way, 542 
Millimicron: Defined, 474 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 
General information, 192 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Government, 200 
Layton Gallery, 277 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 246 
Population: growth, 216 
Time of day, 537 
Mindanao: Area, 717 
Mindszenty, Cardinal, 418 
Minerals. See Coal; Metals 
Ming Dynasty, 746 
Mining: 
Employment, 798 
Establishments, 784 
Hours worked, 799 
Injuries, 800 
Wages, 799 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
General information, 192 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
National Convention. 280 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 215 
Time of day, 537 
Minnesota: 


234 


General information, 168 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 


Births: number, 229 

Cities & towns, 223 

Congress: members, 29, 32 

Congress: representation, 
92 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 

Deaths: number, 229 

Divorces: statistics, 238-39 

Economy: statistics, 781 

Education: statistics, 251, 
252 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 

Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 

Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 


Map, 155 
Marriages: statistics, 236 


; Me 


Minnesota—( cont.) 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 


237 
Population: racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 
22 


Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Minnesota River, 211 
Minority Presidents, 370 
Minot, N. Dak., 172 
Mint: First, 195 
Mint Museum of Art, 277 
Miquelon. See St. Pierre 
Mississippi: 
General information, 168 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
Congress: representation, 
292 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Beene sat statistics, 251, 


Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 


compensa- 


Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 154 
Marriages: statistics, 236 


Mvtor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Boeation.: marital status, 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 

Population: 
222 

Shore line, 214 

Time zone, 151 

Tornadoes (1936), 739 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 

Voting: qualifications, 293 

Mississippi River, 211, 720 
Discovery, 713 


Floods, 738 
Missoula, Mont., 169 
Missouri: 


General information, 169 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 


eer ces: representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 


Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: Ne 


groes, 254 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 155 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 
Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Tornado (1925), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Missouri Compromise, 746 
Missouri River, 211, 720 
Mistletoe: Christmas, 498 
Mobile, Ala., 216, 537 
Mohammed: Hegira, 745 
Mohammedanism, 482 
Mohave Desert, 719 
Molecular hypothesis, 480 
Molotov, Vyacheslav M., 407 
Moluccas, 645, 2 
Monaco, 669, 715 
Money: 
And interest rates, 794 
Currency: par values, 805 
In circulation, 794 
Monetary Fund, 380 
Portraits on bills, 354 
See also Banks 
Money orders, 312 
Mongolia, 713 
Mongolian People’s Republic, 669 
Mongoloids, 48 
Monitor (ship), 746 
Monotype machine: 
479 
Monroe, James: 
Biography, 316-17 
Cabinet, 335 
Elections, 281 
Family, 330 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Monroe, La., 166 
Monroe, Marilyn, 8, 13 
Monroe Doctrine, 370 
Montana: 


Invention, 


General information, 169 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 


Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 

Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members; 29, 32 


or aan representation, 
29) 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
aaron Statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 


Information Please Alt 


Map, 157 
Marriagés: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 


Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 

Voting: qualifications, 293 
Monte Carlo, Monaco, 669 
Montenegro, 7I1 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 707 
Montgomery, Ala.: 

Area, 216 

Climate, 213 

Confederate capital, 159 

Longitude & latitude, 537 

Magnetic declination, 537 

Population, 216 

Time of day, 537 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 402 
Months: 

Jewish, 96-106 

Sidereal & synodic, 545 
Monticello, 177 
Montpelier, Vt., 177, 537 
Montreal, Que., 537, 577 
Monuments, National, 272-73 
Moon, 544-45 

Eclipse, 545 

Hit by radar, 398 

Phases (1955), 524-35 

Rise & set (1955), 524-35 

Symbol, 542 
Mooney, Tom: Sentenced, 746 
Moose Jaw, Sask., 537 
Morehead Planetarium, 546 
Mormons, 177, 486, 746 

Mcrmon Tabernacle, 198 
Morning stars (1955), 538-41 


Morocco: 
670-71, 


General 
694 
Area & population, 623, 694 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Minerals: rating, 77 
Morrison Planetarium, 546 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: 
Conferences, 405, 415 
Fire (1812), 739 
Kremlin, 732 
Library, 729 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Population, 737 
Time of day, 536 
World War II, 414 
Moser Leaas Jews from Egypt, 


se 


compensa- 


information, 


Moslems. See Mohammedanism 
Mosques: Famous, 733 
Mossadegh, Mohammed, 648 
“Mother of Presidents,’ 177 
Mother’s Day, 499 
Motion pictures: 
Academy Awards, 510-12 
Invention, 479 
iN BS Critics’ awards, 512-13 
Review of 1954, 21-22 
Sourid pictures: first, 479 
Theaters: number, 793 
Top-grossing films, 750 
Motor, A-C: Invention, 479 
Motor vehicles: 
Death rate: by year, 228 
Deaths: by city, 234 


Deaths: by state, 235 
Deaths: by ie & type, 235 
Development: U. S., 764-65 
Domestic traffic, 792 
Exports, 802 
Laws: arrests, 243 
Laws: by state, 244 
Production: world, 779 
Sales, 790, 791 
See also Automobiles 
Motorboating, 877-78, 907 
Mottoes: State, 159-79 
Mound State Monument, 277 
Moundville, Ala., 277 
Mt. See name of peak 
Mt. Hamilton, Calif., 546 
Mt. McKinley National Park, 272 
Mt. Rainier National Park, 272 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 216 
Mt. Vernon (Va.), 177 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, 546 
Mountain states: 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
Mountains: 
Heights: U. S., 210, 716 
Heights: world, 716 
Highest mountain east of 
Rockies, 175 
Highest mountain in east- 
Erm Uno. Liz 
See also Volcanoes 
Mozambique, 687-88 
Mukden, Manchuria, 60! 
Mules: On farms, 787 
Muncie, Ind., 216 
Munich, Germany: 
Beer-hall putsch, 410 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Parley (1938), 411 
Population, 634 
State Library, 729 
Time of day, 536 
Murders: Number, 
Murray, Utah, 176 
Muscatine, lowa, 165 
Muscle Shoals, 159, 295 
Muses (myth.), 115 
Museums: 
First science museum, 749 
United States, 274-78 
World, 730-31 
Music: 
Musicians: number, 232 
N. Y. Critics’ awards, 513-14 
Opera composers, 123-24 
Pulitzer Prizes, 510 
Muskogee, Okla., 173 
Mussolini, Benito, 654-55 
Deposed, 415 
Killed, 416 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 248 
Mutual Security Agency: Allot- 
ments, 805 
Mutual Security Appropriation 
Bill, 301, 302 
Mystic, Conn., 277 
Mythology: 
Egyptian, 119 
Greek & Roman, 111-17 
Norse, 117-19 


243 


aN 


NRA, 296 

Nagasaki, Japan, 426 

Name origins of states, 159-79 
Nampa, Idaho, {63 

Nanking, China, 536, 60! 
Nantes, Edict of, 745 

Naples, Italy: 


Library, 729 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Museum, 730 
Population, 654 
Time of day, 536 
Napoleon: Exiles, 746 
Napoleonic Code, 744 
Napoleonic Wars, 746 
Narcotic laws: 
Arrests, 243 
Prisoners, Federal, 242 
Nashua, N. H., 170 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
Area, 216 
Climate, 213 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, 216 
Time of day, 537 
Nassau, Bahamas, 576 
Natal, 574 
National Academy of Design, 274 
National Air Museum, 275 
National Anthem, 372 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 776 
National Battlefield Parks, 273 
National Battlefield Sites, 273 
National Broadcasting Co., 248 
National Capital Parks, 273 
National Cemeteries, 273 
Hationat Collection of Fine Arts, 
5 
National Committees, 330 
National Conventions, 279, 280 
National Democratic party, 282 
National Farmers Union, 776 
National Gallery of Art, 275, 730 
National Geographic Society, 750 
National Grange, 776 
National Historic Sites, 273 
National Historical Parks, 272 
National Housing Act, 297, 298 
National Income, 759, 782 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
296 
National Labor Relations Act, 297 
National Labor Relations Board, 
297, 333, 334 
National League. See Baseball; 
Football 
National Memorial Park, 273 
National Memorials, 273 
National Military Parks, 273 
National Monuments, 272-73 
National Park System, 271-73 
National Parkways, 273 
National Recovery Administration, 
296 
National Republican party, 281 


National Security Act of 1947, 
299 

National Security Council, 331, 
333 


Nationa! Zoological Park, 731 

Nations. See Countries 

Natural gas. See Gas 

Natural history: Museums, 274- 
78 


Natural resources: U. S., 761-62 
Natural resources: World, 776-80 
Naturalization, 225 
Nauru, 594 
Area & population, 561 
Nautical mile: Defined, 474 
Navajo museum, 277 
Naval Academy, U. S., 303-04 
Government funds, 257 
Naval ratios, 404 
Navies: Leading countries, 780 
Navigation: 
Knot: defined, 474 
Nautical mile: defined, 474 


4s Pe Pn ee eh ene aga ae 
J 


Steamships: records, 743 
Navy (U. S.): 

Allowances, 306 

Casualties, 308 

Court-martial: cases, 242 

Court-martial: Expenditure, 


197 
First Admiral, 748 ‘ 
History, 304 } 
Insignia, 306 ; 
Legislation, 301 
Naval Academy, 303-04 
Naval Air Station, 175 tes 
Naval War College, 175 : 
Officers, 306, 334 
Pay, 306, 307 
Personnel: by year, 309 
Ranks, 306, 307 ' 
Strength, 308 
Navy, U. S. Dept. of: 
Expenditure, 797 
Secretaries, 335-38 
Nazarene, Church of The, 485 
Nazism, 410-11 
Neap Tides, 545 
Nebraska: 


General information, 169-70 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 


Cities & towns, 223 

Congress: members, 29, 32 

eee: representation, 
2 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


ear pes statistics, 251, 
52 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 155 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Time zone, 151 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 


Voting: qualification, 293 
Needles, Calif., 537 
Negeb, 653, 654 
Negroes: 
Births, 229 
Detroit riots, 398 
Dred Scott case, 745 
Education, 
Haiti, 641 
Population: by state, 221 
School segregation banned, 
10 
Segregation, 399 
Voting rights, 368 
See also Nonwhite races 
Negroids, 481 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, 588 
Neil Award, 841 
Nejd, 692 
Nelson, Brit. Columbia, 537 


it 


BRtison Gallery, 278 
Nepal, 671-72 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 


_ Nephritis: Death rates, 228 
- Neptune (planet), 541, 544 


| 


j 


* 


Symbol, 542 
_ Nervous diseases: Hospitals, 241 


Netherlands: 


General information, 672-75 


Airlines: rating, 779 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: par value, 805 


Death rate, 233, 780 


Diplomats: U. S., 341 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 
Floods, 738 

Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy. 231 

MSA: allotments, 815 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Trade, 779, 801, 803 

United Nations, 377 

World War II, 309, 413, 415 


226 


Netherlands Indies. See Indo- 
nesia 

Networks: Radio, 248 

Neutrality : 


Acts, 294, 297, 298, 404 
U. S. proclaims (1939), 
Neutron: Discovery, 480 
Nevada: 
General information, 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
ead representation, 


413 


170 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 


Economy: statistics, 781 

Education: statistics, 251, 
252 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Beant, 201 
eeneet, lowest points, 209 
olidays, 499 
241 


Hospiinis: 
Map, 158 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Ya ed marital status, 
Population: 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 ; 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 

Voting: qualifications, 

Nevada Falls, 7 

Nevis, 582 

New Bedford, Mass.: 
General information, 
Government, 200 
Population: growth, 217 

New Britain, Conn., 217 

New Britain (isi.), 722 

New Brunswick, 580 

New Caledonia, 633 


eiuee 


racial, 221 


compensa- 


293 


193 


' Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 


Area & Population, a 

Minerals: r heer tia 

New Castle, De!., 161 

New Economic Policy (U.S.S.R.), 
4 


06 
New England States: 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Hurricanes, 739 
i aah ce 21 yrs. & over, 


New Guinea, British. See Papua 
New Guinea (isl.): 
Area, 717 
Discovery, 714 
World War II, 414 
New Guinea, Netherlands, 674-75 
New Guinea, Territory of, 593 
Area & population, 561 
New Hampshire: 
General information, 170 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Coastline, 214 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 

Executions: method, 242 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 


Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Shore line, 214 


Time zone, 151 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 


New Haven, Conn., 217, 537 
New Hebrides, 633 
Area & population, 561, 623 
Volcanoes, 722 
New Ireiand, 593 
New Jersey: 
General information, 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Coastline, 214 
Congress: members, 29, 31 
Cone: representation, 
Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 


170-71 


Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
eeapely statistics, 251, 


Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Seaoneiant: ‘method, 242 
Government, 
Highest, Somat ote: 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
.-Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 


Population: racial, 221 
Poparlon, 21 yrs. & over, 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
New London, Conn., 304 
New London, Tex., 739 
New Mexico: 
General information, {71 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Execution: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 158 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
gs aa marital status, 
237 
Population: 
Population: 
222 


compensa- 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 

Voting: qualifications, 293 

New Orleans, La.: 
General information, 193 
Battle of, 748 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 

New Rochelle, N. Y., 217 

New Year, Jewish, 497 

New Year’s Day, 496, 499 

New York (state) : 
General information, 171-72 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 


compensa- 


235 


oe 


i is 
2 ee Tee 


’ 


Cons ess: re resentati om 
293. 3 > 


Constitution: ratified, 358 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
gk ea statistics, 251, 


Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Historical Association, 278 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 . 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
a lena marital status, 
Population: racial, 221 
Benen: 21 yrs. & over, 


Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 


compensa- 


New York, N. Y.: 


General information, 193-94 © 
Bridges, 735 

Buildings: tallest, 742 
Climate, 213 

Critics’ awards, 512-14 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Fire (1835), 739 
Government, 200 

Harbor, 208 

Loan rates: commercial, 794 
Library, 730 

Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Market rate: open, 794 
Museums, 274 

National Conventions, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Planetarium, 546 
Population: growth, 217 
Population: world rank, 737 
Snowfall, 726 

Statue of Liberty, 357 
Time of day,. 537 

Tweed Ring, 748 

World’s Fair, 398 


New Zealand: 


General information, 594-96 

Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 

Birth rate, 233 

Death rate, 233 

Diplomats: U. S., 341 

Emigration: to U. S., 226 

Employment: rating, 779 

Geysers, 724 

Life expectancy, 231 

Museums, 731 

Telephones: rating, 779 

Trade, 801, 803 

Treaty: U.S., Australia, 346— 
47 


United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 723 
World War II, 309 


Newark, Del., 161 
Newark, N. J.: 


General information, 194 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 


Ne apers: leading, 247 

Population: growth, 217 
Newfoundland, 580, 717 
Newport, R. I., 175 
Newport News, Va., 177 
Newspapers: 

Advertising, 793 

First tabloid, 749 

Firsts, 748 

Leading: U. S., 246-47 

Number: by state, 245 


Oldest newspaper: U. S., 189 


Newsreel: First, 748 
Newton, Mass., 217 
Niacin: In food, 476 
Niagara Falls, 718 
mlpgers Falls (town), 


Nicaea, Council of, 745 
Nicaragua: 
General information, 675-76 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 341 
Holiday: national, 736 
International Bank, 805 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
U.S. intervention, 329 
Volcanoes, 723 
Nicholas II (Russia), 406 
Nicknames: 
Baseball clubs, 819 
States, 159-79 
Nicobar, See Andaman 
Niemoller, Rev. Martin, 411 
Niger, 720 
Area & population, 623 
Nigeria, 571-72 
Area & population, 561 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Night schools, 252 
Nile, 720 
Nineteenth Amendment, 368 
Nirvana: Defined, 485 
Nixon, Richard M., 290 
Nobel Prizes, 500-04 
For 1954, 13 
Nogales, Ariz., 537 
Nome, Alaska, 537 
Nominations: Presidential, 280 
Nonwhite races (U. S.): 
Life expectancy, 230 
Population, 224 
See also Negroes 
Norfolk, Va., 177 
Area, 217 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, 217 
Norfolk Dam, 734 
Norfolk Island, 594 
Area & population, 561 
Normal schools, 253 
Normandie (ship), 743 
Norns (myth.), (18 
Norris Dam, 734 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, 296 
Norris-Morin Resolution, 295 
Norse mythology, {17-19 
North America: 
Area, 715 
Dimensions, 715 
Elevations, 715 
Exploration, 713 
Geographic center, 173 
Map, 149 
Population, 715 
Religions, 482 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion: 
Countries: map, 138-39 
Economic strength, 418 


NaLY;, 


Pe ensen army approved, — 
er ree 2 Turkey admitted, 


Member nations, 428 
Ratification: U. S.., 418 
Signed, 418 
Treaty, 299, 345-46 
North Borneo. See Borneo 
North Canadian River, 211 
North Carolina: 
General information, 172 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Coastline, 214 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
pene representation, 
Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Baca statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 153 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population marital status, 
37 


racial, 221 


Population: 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 
222 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 ° 
North Dakota: 
General information, {72-73 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: statistics, 251— 
52 


compensa- 


Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 155 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 


North Dakota—(cont.) 
Ee a ea marital status, 
237 


Population: racial, 221 
Ae 21 yrs. & over, 
2 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
North Las Vegas, Nev., 170 
North Little Rock, Ark., 160 
North Platte, Nebr., 169, 213, 537 
North Platte River, 211 
North Pole, 714 
Flights over, 516, 517 
North Sea, 717 
Northern Ireland. See Ireland 
Northern Lights, 543 
Northern Rhodesia. See Rhode- 
i 


compensa- 


sia 
Northwest Ordinance, 746 
Northwest Territories (Can.), 580 
Norway: 
General information, 676-78 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: par value, 805 
Death rate, 233, 
Diplomats: U.S., 341 
ECA: Allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Employment: rating, 779 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
Bepat: purchasing power, 
8 
Life expectancy, 231 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Trade: rating, 779 
Trade: with U. S., 800 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 309, 413 
Notre-Dame (Paris), 733 
Nova Scotia, 580, 713 
aerate: Pulitzer Prizes, 507-— 


See also Literature 
Nubian Desert, 719 
Nuremberg Laws, 410 
Nuremberg trials, 416 
Nurses: 

Number, 232 

Training schools, 253 
Nuts: 

Imports, 802 

Income: marketing, 788 
Nyasaland, 572 

Area and population, 561 


a) 


Oak Park, Iltl., 217 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 176, 276 
Oakland, Calif., 217, 234, 247 
Oath: 
Constitutional, 365 
Freeman’s, 293 
Olympic, 837 
Presidential, 363 
Oatis, William N., 419 
Oats: 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: world, 778 
Observatories (astron.), 546 
Ocean Island, 596 
Oceania: 
Area, 561, 715 
British Commonwealth, 591- 


96 
Elevations, 715 


Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Exploration, 714 
eee territories, 632-33 
144-45 
POU CIN Apes 561, 715 
Religions, 482 
Oceans: Dimensions, 717 
Octagon: Area, 472 
Odd Fellows (assn.), 750 
O’Dwyer, William, 399 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 
331, 333 
Office of Price Administration, 
402 
Office of Production Management, 
402 


Officers: Armed forces, 306, 334 

Ogden, Utah, 217 

Ohio: 
General information, 173 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & twons, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
Congress: representation, 

292 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 156 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 


237 
Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Tornado (1953), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Ohio River, 211 
Ohm’s Law: Discovery, 480 
Oil industry: 
Arabia, 692 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
First oil well, 748 
Hours worked, 798 
Imports, 802 
Indonesia, 647 
Iran, 649 
Iraq, 650 
Middle East: map, 146 
NATO vs Soviet bloc, 418 
Oklahoma, 173 
Pipelines: traffic, 792 
Production: U. 
785, 788 
Production: world, 777 
Rumania, 690 
Tidelands Oil Bill, 301 
United States, 761 
Wages, 798 
Okhotsk Sea, 717 
Okinawa, 183, 416 


» Education: 
252 


S., 760, 761, 


Oklahoma: 

General ea 173 
Fearne raion gyn 

iculture: tasted 787 
x titudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 32 
bar age representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
statistics, 251, 


Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209° 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 154 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, : 
237 


— see ee 


Population: 
Population, 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
General information, 194-95 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
Old-age insurance, 92-93 
Collections, 796 
Old Faithful (geyser), 725 
Old North Church, 185 
Gld Testament: Characters, 107— 
10 
Oleomargarine: Tax, 300 
Olympia: Statue of Zeus, 714 
Olympic Games, 830-37 
Olympic National Park, 272 
Omaha, Nebr., 170 
Area, 217 
Climate, 213 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, 217 
Oman and Masgat, 549 
“One Horse Shay,’ 276 
Onions: Prices, 783 
Ontario, Lake, 208, 721 
Ontario (prov.), 580 
“Open door” policy, 352 
Opera composers, 123-24 
“Operation Big Switch,” 421 
Ophthalmoscope, 479 
Optometrists: Number, 232 
Crange Bowl (football), 844 
Orange Free State, 574 
Orange River, 721 
Oranges: Prices, 783, 786 
Oregon: 
General information, 173-74 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


compensa- 


es & towns, 223 _ 
ess: Members, 29, 32 
_ Congress: representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
es alagoat statistics, 251, 
 Blections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 157 
Matriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
i: Population: growth, 219-20 
{ ala marital status, 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 
Population: 
222 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Organizations, 749-50 
Economic, 774-76 
Jewish, 496 
Sports, 806 
Oriental institute, 275 
Orinoco, 720 
Orkney Islands, 566 
Orlando, Fla., 217 
Orthodox Churches, 482, 483 
Orthodox Eastern Church, 746 
Orthopedic hospitals, 241 
Osaka, Japan, 657 
Oscars, See Academy Awards 
Oslo, Norway, 676 
Osteopaths: Number, 232 
Ottawa, Ontario, 537 
Outer Mongolia. See Mongolia 
Owensboro, Ky., 165 
Oxford Movement, 495 
Ozone: Discovery, 480 


oa a 


compensa- 


Pacific Ocean: 
Dimensions, 717 
Discovery, 713 
First flight over, 517 
U. S.: coastline, 214 
U.S.: water area, 208 
Pacific States: 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 


222 
Paducah, Ky., 165 
Pago Pago, Amer. Samoa, [81 
Pagodas: Famous, 733 
Painted Desert, 719 
Painters: Number, 233 
Pakistan: 
General information, 590-91 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Currency: par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
International Bank, 805 
Map, 135 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 376, 377 


U. S. wheat grant, 302 

Palestine, 376 ; 
See also Israel; Jordan 

Palm Sunday, 496, 498 

Palomar Observatory, 546 

es «bai Conferences, 404 


Pan-American Union, 404 
Panama: 
General information, 678-79 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
Holiday: national, 736 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
United Nations, 377 
U. S. intervention, 329 
Panama, Declaration of, 405 
Panama Canal, I81, 678-79 
Legislation, 294 
Statistics, 725 
Panama Canal Zone. See Canal 
Zone 
Panama City, Panama, 678 
Panay (gunboat), 404 
Pancake Tuesday, 496 
Panmunjom, Korea, 420, 421 
Pantheon, 732 
Papal States, 708 
Papen, Franz von, 410 
Paper currency: Portraits, 354 
Paper industry: 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Imports, 802 
Prices, 790 
Production, 785 
Sales, 790 é 
Wages, 798 
Papua, 593 
Area & population, 561 
Par values: Currency, 805 
Parachutes: First jump, 515 
Paraguay: 
General information, 679-80 
Currency: par value, 305 
Diplomats: U S., 342 
Holiday: national, 736 
International Bank, 805 
Trade: with U.S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
Parcel Post, 311-12 
Paris, France: 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 729 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Museums, 730 
Notre-Dame, 732-33 
Population, 621 
Time of day, 536 
University of Paris, 728 
World War II, 413, 415 
Zoos, 731 
Parity prices: Farm, 786 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 178, 213 
Parks: 
City-owned parks, 183-99 
National Park System, 271-73 
State parks, 159-79 
Parkways, National, 273 
Parliament (England), 746 
Parliamentary procedure, 125-32 
Parochial schools, 253 
Parsec: Defined, 474 
Parthenon, 732 
Pasadena, Calif., 217, 546 
Passaic, N. J., 217 
Passengers. See Railroads 
Passover, 496, 498 
Patagonia, 55! 
Patents: Procedure, 249 
Paterson, N. J., 217 
Patients: Hospital, 241 


Paul | (Greece), 638 
Paul Revere House, 18. 
Pavlov, Ivan, 480 
Pawtucket, R. I., 217 
Pay: : 

Armed forces, 306, 307 

ee = roll: state employees, 


See also Salaries; Wages 
i ed U. S.: balance of, 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 294 
Peace: Nobel Prizes, 500-01 
“Peace in our Time,” 411 
Peaks. See Mountains 
Peanuts: Prices, 786 
Pearl Harbor, 414 
Pedestrians: Deaths, 235 
Peiping, China, 601 : ip 
Peking, China. See Peiping 
Peloponnesian War, 746 
Pemba, 576 

Area & population, 561 
Pendulum clock: Invention, 479 
Penicillin: Discovery, 480 
Pennsylvania: 

General information, 174 

Abbreviation, 212 

Agriculture: statistics, 787 

Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 

Cities & towns, 223 

Conte members, 29, 32- 


Congress: representation, 
292 


Constitution: ratified, 358 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 

Deaths: Number, 229 

Divorces: statistics, 238-39 

Economy: statistics, 781 

al statistics, 251, 
5: 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 

Executions: method, 242 

Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 

Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 

Johnstown fiood, 738 

Map, 152 

Marriages: statistics, 236 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 

Motor vehicles: laws, 244 

Newspapers: number, 245 

Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 


Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, 275-76 
Pensions: Veterans, 301 
Pentagon (math.): Area, 472 
Pentecost, 497, 498 
Hebrew Pentecost, 497 
Pentecostal Churches, 486 
People’s party, 282, 283 
Peoria, Ill., 217 
Periodic table: Discovery, 480 
Perén, Juan D., 550 
Perpetual calendar, 539 
Persia. See Iran 
Persian empire, 726 
Persian Wars, 746 


compensa-~ 


Peru: 


General information, 680-81 
Birth rate, 233 
Conquered, 714 
Currency: par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 


Diplomats: U. S., 342 


Holiday: national, 736 
International Bank, 805 
Minerals: rating, 777 


' Trade, 801, 803 


United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 723 


 Pescadores, 604 


Petition: Right of, 366 
Petsamo, 620, 62 
Pharmacists: Number, 232 
Pharos: Alexandria, 714 
Philadeiphia, Pa.: 
General information, 195 
Climate, 213 
Continental Congress, 371 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 275-76 
National Conventions, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Planetarium, 546 
Population: ‘growth, 217 
Population: world rank, 737 
Time of day, 537 
Zoo, 731 


Philippines, Republic of: 


General information, 681-83 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Aid: legislation, 300 
Currency: Par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
Employment rating, 779 
Independence: legislation, 
296 
Minerals: 
Trade, 803 
Treaty: U. S., 347 
Typhoons, 739 
United Nations, 377 
Volcanoes, 722 
World War II, 414, 415 
Phoenix, Ariz., 159 
Area, 217 
Climate, 213 
Heard Museum, 277 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population, 217 


rating, 776, 777 


Time of day, 537 
Phoenix Islands, 596 
Phonograph: 


Invention, 479 

Statistics: U. S., 250 
Photography: 

Aerial: first, 515 

Inventions, 479 

Photographers: number, 232 

Pulitzer Prizes, 506 

Studos: number, 793 
Photosphere, 542 
Physicians: Number, 232 
Physics: 

Discoveries, 479-80 

Formulas, 472 

Nobel Prizes, 501-04 

Thermometer scales, 473 
Pi (math): Defined, 474 
Pica: Defined, 474 
Pierce, Franklin: 

Biography, 320 

Cabinet, 336 

Election, 282 

Family, 330 
Pierre, S. Dak., 537 


Pig Iron. See Iron 
Pikes Peak, 210 
Pilgrims: American, 371, 746 
Pilots: Airplane, 5 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 160 
Pines, Isle of, 633 
Pipe (meas.) : Defined, 474 
Pisa: Leaning tower, 732 
Pistol shooting, 849, 911 
Pitcairn Istand, 594 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
General information, 195 
Building: tallest, 742 
Carnegie Institute, 276 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Observatory, 546 
Planetarium, 546 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
“Pittsburgh of the South,” 159 
“Pittsburgh of the West,’ 161 
Pittsfield, Mass., 217, 276 
Pius Xil, 708-09 
Plague: 
Black Death, 744 
London, 746 
Pianetaria, 546 
Planets, 544 
As morning & evening stars, 
538-41 
Plants: Classification, 480 
Piassey, Battle of, 747 
Plato, 726 
Platt Amendment, 404 
Platt National Park, 272 
Platte River, 211 
Pledge to Flag, 375 
Pleiades (myth.), (16 
Plumbing: Establishments, 789 
Plurality: Defined, 293 
Pluto (planet), 541, 544 
Symbol, 542 
Plymouth, Mass., 348 
Plymouth Rock, 746 
Pneumatic tire: 


Pneumonia: Death rates, 228 
Po River, 656 

Pocatelio, Idaho, 163 

Pocket billiards, 867 

Poetry: Pulitzer Prizes, 509-10 


Point (meas.): Defined, 474 
Point 4 Program, 300, 406 
Point of Order, 131 
Poisons: Deaths, 234 
Poitiers, Battles of, 746, 747 
Poland: 
General information, 683-85 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Armed forces: rating, 780 
Diplomats: U. S., 34 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Industry: rating, 779 
Life expectancy, 231 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Partitioning of, 747 
United Nations, 377 
World War II, 309, 413, 415 
Polar auroras, 543 
Polar flights, 516, 517 
Policemen: Number, 795 
Polk, James K.: 
Biography, 319 
Cabinet, 336 
Election, 282 
Family, 330 
Minority President, 370 
Poll tax, 293 
Polo, 874-76 
1954 champions, 911 


Invention, 480 


‘Measurements, 864 
Olympic Games, 835 a 
Polygamy: Mormons, 177 a 
Pompeii: Destruction, 738 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, 180° . ; 
Pontiac, Mich., 217 3 
Pontiffs. See Popes =i 
Pony Express, 747 
Pool Parlors: Number, 793 
Popes, 493-94 
Pius XII, 709 
Popocatepeti, 716 
Population: 
U. S. (1790-1950) , 208 
U.S. (1950-54 est.), 214 
U. S.: by color, sex, age, 224 


U. S.: by woe ie o 4 
U. S.: by sex, 4 
bes? be cities (1910-50), 215— 
U. S.: density by state, 218 i 
U. S.: farm, 786 : 
U. S.: foreign-born, 227 ‘ 
U. S.: marital status, 237 ] 
U. S.: states (1790-1950), 

219-20 [ 
Ge CS states (1953 est.), ; 

15: 9 f 
U. S.: 21 yrs. & over, 222 


U. S.: urban & rural, 222 
U. S.: with territories, 223 
World, 715 
World: cities, 737 J 
World: countries, 736 ‘ 
World: high densities, 715 
Populists. See People’s party 
Pork: Prices, 783 
Port Arthur, Kwantung, 605 
Port Arthur, Ont., 537 
Port Arthur, Tex., 217 
Port Chicago, Calif., 739 
Portland, Maine: 
General information, 195-96 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
Portiand, Oreg.: 
General information, 196 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
Portraits: Paper currency, 354 
Portsmouth, N. H., 170, 747 
Portsmouth, Va., 177, 217, 247 
Portugal: 
General information, 685-89 
Birth rate, 233 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Earthquake (1755), 738 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Life expectancy, 231 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Overseas Territories, 687-89 
Portuguese East Africa. See 
Mozambique’ 
Portuguese Guinea. See Guinea 
Portuguese India. See India 
Portuguese West Africa. See An- 
gola 
Positron: Discovery, 480 
Post Office Dept., U. S., 331, 334 
Postmasters General, 335-38 
Postal communications: 
Regulations, 311-14 


UPU, 380 

_ Postal savings, 784 

First bank, 749 
Potatoes: 

Consumption, 783 

Prices, 783, 786 

Production: U. S., 787 

Production: world, 778 
Potsdam Conference, 344-45, 416 
Poughkeepsie Regatta, 846-47 

Consumption, 783 
Poultry: 

Consumption, 783 

Income: marketing, 788 
Pound (weight) : Defined, 471 
Power loom: Invention, 479 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 609-10 
Preakness Stakes, 885 

Rainfall; 


Precipitation. See 
Snowfall 
aa births: Death rates, 
8 
Presbyterian Church, 484-85 
Scotland, 747 
Presidents: 
Colleges, 257-71 
Confederacy, 338 
Continental Congresses, 372 
France, 121 
Texas Republic, 190 
Presidents (U. S.): 
Biographies, 315-27 
Bricker Amendment, 302 


Cabinets, 335-38 
Elections (1789-1952), 281-91 


Elections: procedure, 279, 
363, 367 

Emergency powers (1951), 
300 


Executive Office, 331, 333 
Families, 330 
Inauguration date, 279 
List of, 328 
Minority Presidents, 370 
“Mother of Presidents,” 177 
Numbering of, 327 
Oath, 363 
Powers, 362 
Qualifications, 363 
Religions, 328 
Salary, 299, 329 
Succession, 280, 299, 369 
Term: end of, 369 
Terms: limit to, 369 
Veto power, 361 
White House, 340 
Presiding at meetings, 125-32 
Press, Freedom of, 366, 745 
Prices: 
Automobiles, 785 
Consumer, 757, 783 
Controls, 402 
Electric appliances, 785 
Farm, 786 
Farm: and value, 788 
Farm: legislation, 300 
Foods, 783 
Frozen (1951), 403 
Indexes, 790 
OPA, 402 
Parity: farm, 786 
Retail: food, 783 
Prime Ministers: 
British, 120 
Canadian, 578-79 
Prince Edward Island, 580 
Prince of Wales (battieship), 414 
Principe, 687, 688 
Printing: 
Hours worked, 798 
Inventions, 479 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
See also Publishing 


Prism: Volume, 472 

Prisoners: Federal, 242 

Private schools, 253, 254 

Prizes. See Awards 

i ala Parliamentary, : 125- 


Production. See Agriculture; 
Industry; Manufacturing 
Professional schools, 252, 253 
Professions: Number, 232 
oe party (1912), 283, 


Progressive party (1924), 283, 291 
Progressive party (1948), 289 
Progressive party (1952), 290 
Prohibition: 

Established, 295, 368 

Kansas repeals, 165 

Repealed, 369 

States having, 168, 173 

Volstead Act, 295 ~ 
Prohibition party, 282-90 
Pronunciations: Troublesome, 


46-57 
Prophets: Old Testament, 110 
Prostitution: Arrests, 243 
Protestant Churches, 482-86 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 486 
Bishops, 487-88 
Proton: Discovery, 480 
Providence, R. I.: 
General information, 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
Provo, Utah, 176 
Prunes: Prices, 783 
Prussia: Kings, 122 
Psychoanalysis: Discovery, 480 
Public debt. See Debt 
Public schools, 251-55 
Public utilities: 
Construction, 795 
Electrical output, 789 
Employment, 798 
Establishments, 784 
Hours worked, 799 
Injuries, 800 
SEC, 297 
Wages, 799 
Public welfare: Employees, 795 
Publishing: 
Advertising, 793 
Hours worked, 798 
Magazines: leading, 248 
Newspapers: by state, 245 
Newspapers: leading, 246-47 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
Puebio, Colo., 161, 217 
Puerto Rico: 
General information, 180 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Birth rate, 233 
Congress: member, 33 
Constitution, 301 
Death rate, 233 
Holidays, 499 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 279 
Puget Sound, 208 
Pulitzer Prizes, 505-10 
Pullman strike, 747 
Pump, air: Invention, 479 
Punic Wars, 747 
Pupils. See Schools 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 294 
Purim, 498 
Puritan rebellion, 495 
Pygmies, 481 


196 


Pyramids: 

Egypt, 714 

Volume: formula for, 472 
Pyrenees, 694 1 
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Qatar, 549-50 
Quadrant: Defined, 470 
Quadruplets: Number born, 221 
Quakers, 486 
Quantum theory, 480 
Quarrying, 784, 799, 800 
See also Stone industry 
Quebec (prov.), 580 
Quebec, Que.: 
Bridge, 735 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Population, 580 
Time of day, 537 
Zoo, 731 
Queen Mary (ship), 743 
Queens (boro.): 
Area & population, 217 
Borough president, 193 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Queensberry rules, 838 
Quincy, Mass., 217 
Quintal, 474 
Quintuplets: 
Dionne, 397 
Number born, 221 
Quire: Defined, 474 
Quisling: Origin of term, 676 
ai show: First with panel, 
48 


sore QQ eee 


R.C.A. Building, 742 
Rabbinical organizations, 496 
Rabies: Preventive, 480 
Race riots: Detroit, 398 
Race tracks: Number, 793 
Races (peoples), 481 
Births: U. S., 229 
Population: by state, 221 
Population: U. S., 224 
Racine, Wis., 217 
Racing: 
Auto racing, 891-92, 905 
Harness racing, 850-51 
Horse racing, 879-90 
Racquets (game), 848-49, 906 
Radar: Hits moon, 398 
Radio industry: 
Advertising, 793 
First panel quiz show, 748 
Inventions, 479-80 
Networks, 248 
Operators, 250 
Sales, 785 
Sets: homes with, 250, 752 
Stations: by city, 183-99 
Stations: U. S., 248 
Radioactivity: Discovery, 480 
Radios: 
Number: by city, 183-99 
Number: by continent, 250 
Number: U. S., 250 
Sales, 785 
Radius: Earth, 545 
Ragnarok, 118 
Railroads: 
Accidents: famous, 742 
Army takes over (1943), 402 
Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, 744 
Carloadings, 796 
Construction, 795 


i 
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Railroads—(cont. ) 
Countries: leading, 779 
Deaths: accidental, 234, 235 
Development: U. 8., 764 
Domestic traffic, 791 
First steam railroad, 749 
Freight, 791 
Hours worked: limit, 294 
Injuries, 800 
Legislation, 294 
Passengers, 792 
Pioneer railroad: 
Published rates: 

294 
RFC, 296 
Rates: right to alter, 294 
Retirement: collections, 796 
Social Security, 94 
Strike (1951), 403 
Transcontinental: first, 749 
Rainfall: 
Cities: U. S., 213 
Records: world, 725-26 
Rainier, Mt., 210 
Raleigh, N. C.: 
Area, 217 
Climate, 213 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, 217 
Time of day, 537 

Rangoon, Burma, 598 

Ranks: Armed forces, 306, 307 

Rape: Arrests, 243 

Rapid City, S. Dak., 175 

Rasputin: Murdered, 747 

Rationing, 402 

Rayon: 

Invention, 479 
Yarn: consumption, 785 

Reading, Pa., 217 

Real estate: Establishments, 784 

Ream (meas.): Defined, 474 

Reaper: Invention, 479 

Recipe section, 64-82 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

Acts, 297, 301, 302 

Reconstruction Finanee Corpora- 

tion, 296 
Abolished, 302 
Records: 
Aviation, 518-19 
Steamship, 743 
See also Sports 

Recreation. See Amusement 

Rectangle: Area, 472 

Red River, 211 

Red Sea, 717 

Reformation: 

Events, 747 
Germany, 633 
Universities, 728 

Refrigerators: 

In homes, 752, 764 
Sales, 785 

Refugee Immigration Act, 302 

Registered mail, 312-13 

Reichstag building: Burned, 410 

Reign of Terror (France), 745 

Relativity: Theories, 48 

Relief: Families on (1935), 401 

Religion, 482-99 
Antipopes, 492 
etchoishops of Canterbury, 
Cardinals, 490-92 
Churches: U. S., 482-86 
England, 495 
Freedom of, 366 
Holidays, 496-98 
Jewish organizations, 496 
Memberships, 482-86 
Methodist bishops, 488 


U.S., 184 
deviations, 


Republic: 
Republican party: 


Revere, 


Of U. S. Presidents, 328 
Popes, 493-94 


Protestant Episcopal bish- 


ops, 487-88 


Roman Catholic hierarchy, 


488-90 


Remington, William R., 399 
Renaissance, 747 


Structures: famous, 
Universities, 728 


Reno, Nev., 170, 537 
Rents: 
Repair services, 793 

Repeal of prohibition, 369 
Representatives. See House 
Oldest, smallest, 692 


OPA, 402 


Congress: stren 


ngth, 
Elections (13501953) "82-91 


Formation, 350 
National Committee: 330 


National Conventions, 279, 


280 


State voting longest for, 177 
Repulse (battle cruiser), 414 
Residence: 


For divorce, 239 
For voting, 293 


Residential schools, 254 
Resources: 


U. S., 761-62 
World, 776-80 


Rest hospitals, 241 
Restaurants: 


Number, 789 
Sales, 791 


Retail trade: 


Chain stores, 790 
Consumer goods, 785 
Development: U. S., 766 
Employment, 798 
Establishments, 784, 789 
Farms: prices & value, 788 
Food: prices, 783 

Hours worked, 799 
Injuries, 800 

Prices, 783, 785, 788 
Sales, 791 

Sales: by state, 781 

Sales: leading outlets, 791 
Wages, 799 


Reuben James (destroyer), 405 
Réunion, 629 


Area & population, 623 
Volcano, 722 


Revenue: 


Cities, 183-99 


Government: U. S., 796, 
7 


79 
States, 159-79 
Paul: 
Paul Revere House, 185 
Ride, 167 


Reversing layer, 542 
Review of the Year: 


Books, 16-17 
Movies, 21-22 
Sports, 14-16 
Theater, 19-20 
Television, 18-19 


Revolutionary War, 744 
Revolver: 
Rhee, Syngman, 661 
Rhine, 636 


Invention, 479 


Crossed by 3rd Army, 416 


Rhode Island: 


General information, 174-75 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Coastline, 214 

Congress: members, 29, 33 


732-33 


Congress: representation, _ 


Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 ~ 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781. 
Education: statistics, 251-52 — 
Elections: statistics, mie 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest point, 209 | 
Holidays, 499 .* 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 7 
Population: by sex, 222 « 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 


cial, 221 


Population: 
& over, 


Population: 21 yrs. 
222 
Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Rhodes: Colossus, 714 
Rhodesia, Northern, 572 
Area & population, 561 
International Bank, 805 
Minerals: rating, 776 
Rhodesia, Southern, 572-73 
Area & population, 561 
International Bank, 805 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von, 411 
Riboflavin: In foods, 476 
Rice: 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: world, 778 
Riches: World, 776-80 
Richfield, Utah, 537 
Richmond (boro.): 
Area & population, 217 
Borough President, 193 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Calif., 217 
Richmond, Va.: 
General information, 197 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museum of Fine Arts, 278 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B., 420 
Rifles : 
Automatic: invention, 479 
Rifle shooting (sport), 911 
Riga, Latvia, 662 
Riga, Treaty of, 406 
Ringling Museum, 278 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 


compensa=- 


Pana Fe ee Pe ee 


‘| Rio de Janeiro, Treaty nis 06 


Rio Grande, 212, 720 
Rivers: 
Of Underworld, 116 
esse 21i=17 
World, 720-21 
Roads: 
Highest auto road, 161 
Mileages, 202-03 
Roanoke, Va., 217, 537 
Robbery: Arrests, 243 
Robot-bombing of England, 415 


_ Rochester, N. Y.: 


Roc! eter Minn., 168 
General information, 197 
Government, 200 


Adee ers: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 


‘Rock Hill, S. C., 175 


Rock Springs, Wyo., 179 
Rockefeller Center, 734 
Rockefeller Foundation, 750 
Rocket engine flight: First, 517 
Rockford, IlIl., 217 
Seas mountain National Park, 


Roehm, Ernst: Purge, 410 
Roiler skating, 909 
Roman Catholic Church: 
Antipopes, 492 
Archbishops, 488-89 
Bishops, 489-90 
College of Cardinals, 490-92 
Counter Reformation, 745 
England, 495 
France, 624 
Inquisition, 746 
Italy, 655-56 
Membership, 482, 483 
Pius XII, 709 
Popes, 493-94 
Schism with Eastern 
Church, 746 
Vatican City State, 708-09 
Roman empire, 747 
Christianity, 744 
Roman mythology, 111-17 
Roman numerals, 473 
Rome, Italy: 
Founded, 747 
Libraries, 729 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Population, 654 
Structures, 732-33 
Time of day, 536 
World War II, 415 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, 330 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.: 
Biography, 326 
“Arsenal of Democracy,’ 402 
Assassination attempt, 342 
Cabinet, 3338 
Condemns ‘‘economic royal- 
ists,” 401 
Elections, 285-88 
Family, 330 
First “Fireside Chat,’’ 400 
Good-neighbor policy, 404 
Nominations, 280 
“One third of the nation,” 
401 
Proclaims unlimited emer- 
gency, 405 
Promises New Deal, 400 
“Quarantine” of aggressors, 


404 
“Shoot first’? order, 405 
Supreme Court plan, 398 
Vice Presidential candidate, 
283 


Roosevelt, Theodore: 
Biography, 323-24 
Assassination attempt, 342 
Cabinet, 337 
Elections, 282, 283, 291 
Family, 330 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 175 
Nomination, 280 
Roosevelt Museum, 274 

Roosevelt Dam, 734 

Roque, 899 

Rose Bowl (footbali), 843 

Rosenberg, Julius & Ethel, 399 

Roses, Tournament of, 19i 

Roses, Wars of the, 748 


Rosetta Stone, 730 


Rosh Hashana, 497, 498 
Rosicrucian Museum, 278 
Ross, Betsy, 373 
Ross Dependency, 596 
Roswell, N. Mex., {71 
Rotary International, 750 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 672 
Rowing, 846-47 
1954 champions, 902 
College, 900, 902 
Olympic Games, 836-37 
yee plaae Mounted Potice, 
5 
Royal Gorge, {61 
Royal Oak (battleship), 413 
Ruanda-Urundi, 556 
Rubber industry: 
Hours worked, 798 
Imports, 802 
Manufactures: exports, 
Production: U. S., 785 
Production: world, 778 
Vulcanizing: invention, 479 
Wages, 798 
Ruhr, 636 
Occupied (1923), 410 
Rulers: 
England, 119-20 
France, 121 
Prussia & Germany, 122 
Russia, 122 
Rumania: 
General information, 689-91 
Bisth rate, 233 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Minerals: rating, TTT 
World War II, 299, 309, 413 
Rural population, 222 
Rural territory, 223 
Rurutu, 632-33 
Rushmore, Mt.: Carvings, 175 
Russell Sage Foundation. 750 
Russia: See Union of SSR. 
Russian Orthodox Church, 483 
Russian Revolution, 406 
Russo-Japanese War, 747 
Russo-Turkish War, 747 
Ruth, Babe, 814, 817 
Rutland, Vt., 177 
Ryder Cup, 825 
Rye: Farm prices, 786 
Ryukyu Islands, 183, 722 
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Saar, 638 
Plebiscite, 410 
Sacramento, Calif.: 

Area, 217 


Longitude & latitude, 527 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, 217 
Time of day, 537 
Saginaw, Mich., 217 
Sahara Desert, 713, 719 
St. Albans, Vt., 177 
St. Augustine, Fla., 163 
St. Bartholomew massacre, 747 
Sit. Clair, Lake, 203 
St. Cloud, Minn., 168 
St. Helena, 573 
Area & population, 561 
St. John, New Brunswick, 537 
St. Joseph, Mo., 217 
St. Lawrence River, 713, 720 
St. Lawrence Seaway, 302 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
General information, 197-98 


City Art aC 278 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
National Conventions, 280 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 

St. Mihiel, Battle of, 748 

St. Patrick’s Day, 496 

St. Paul, Minn., (68 
Area & population, 217 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Newspapers: leading, 247 

St. Peter’s (Vatican), 733 

St. Petersburg, Fla., 217 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, 631 
Area and population, 623 

St. Valentine’s Day, 496, 747 

St. Valentine’s Day Massacre, 747 


Saipan, 183 
Sakhalin, 717 
Salaries: 


City governments, 200 
Federal government, 299, 329 
State governments, 201 
Teachers, 251, 254 
Salem, Mass., 748 
Salem, Oreg., {74 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population, 217 
Time of day, 537 
San Domingo. See Dominican 
Republic 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
General information, 198-99 
Bridges, 735 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Earthquake, 738 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Museums, 276, 278 
National Convention, 280 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Planetarium, 546 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
San Jacimto, Battle of, 747 
San Jose, Calif., 217, 278 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 180 
San Juan Hill, Charge of, 747 
San Marino, Calif., 277 
San Marino (republic), 692, 715 
San Pedro, Calif., 16 
Sandwich Islands, 180 
Sanitation: Employees, 795 
Santa Anita Derby, 885 
Santa Anita Handicap, 885 
Santa Claus: Name origin, 492 
Santa Cruz Islands, 722 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 171, 277, 53. 
Santa Monica, Calif., 217 
Santiago (Chile), 599 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 557 
Sao Tomé, 688 
Area & population, 687 
Sarasota, Fla., 278 
Saratoga, Battle of, 744 
Sarawak, 584 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Area & population, 561 
Sardinia, 656 
Saskatchewan, 580 
Saturn (planet), 539, 544 
Symbol, 542 
Saudi Arabia: 
General information, 692 
Area & population, 549 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 


Mieoak rating, 

Trade, 8 

United Nations, 377 

ye aes Marie, Mich., 213, 


Sault sort Marie Canals, 725 
¢ Savannah, Ga., 217, 537 
s Savings: By type & year, 784 
Savings bank: First, 749 
- Savonarola, 747 
Saxons, 560 
Seales: Thermometer, 473 
3 Scarlet fever: Death rate, 228 
- Scharnhorst (battleship), 415 
, Schenectady, N. Y., 217 
f Schenley Park, 195 
Schick test: Discovery, 480 
_ Schleier Gallery, 277 
Schools: 
Attendance laws, 252 
Construction, 795 
Federal aid, 257 
Negroes, 254 
Private schools, 253, 254 
Public schools, 251-55 
Vocational schools, 252 
See also Colleges; Education 
Schuman Plan, 419 
Science, 470-81 
Calories, 476 
Chemical elements, 477-78 
Discoveries, 480 
Inventions, 479-80 
Measures, 470-75 
Museums, 274-78 
Museums: world, 730-31 
Races of mankind, 481 
UNESCO, 380 
Vitamins, 476 
Weights, 470-75 
Scopes Evolution Trial, 747 
Score (meas.): Defined, 474 
Scotland: 
Area & population, 562 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
See also Great Britain 
Scott, Dred, 745 
Scranton, Pa., 217, 537 
Screw propeller: Invention, 479 
Sea mile: Defined, 474 
Seas: Dimensions, 717 
Seasons: Change, 543-44 
Seattle, Wash.: 
General information, 199 
Climate, 213 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 234 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 217 
Time of day, 537 
Secession: 
Alabama, 159 
Arkansas, 160 
Florida, 162 
Georgia, 162 
Louisiana, 166 
Mississippi, 168 
North Carolina, 172 
South Carolina, 175 
Tennessee, 175 
Texas, 176 
Virginia, 177 
Second International, 746 
Secondary schools, 251-54 
Secondhand stores: Number, 789 
Secretin: Isolation, 480 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
Sion, 297, 333, 334 
Security Council. See United 
_Nations 
Seeing Eye Training School, 171 


Saudi Arabia—(cont. 
ees {sont 
b 


bleh : Banned in schools, 


Selective Service: 
sag Ag oun one = 298, 299, 300, 


Act: violators, 242 

Classifications, 305 

Registration: first, 405 
Self-employed: Number, 798 
Self-starter: Pete x 479 
Senate (U. 

Coniittinen: 30 

Composition, 360 

Election to, 368 

First president pro tempore, 

749 

First woman elected to, 749 

Impeachments, 339, 360 

Members, 29-30 

Qualifications, 360, 367 

Salaries, 329 

Terms, 29-30 

Terms: end of, 369 

Treaty of Versailles, 404 

net President elected by, 

7 


World Court, 404 
Senegal, 627 

Area & population, 623 
Seoul, Korea, 419, 420, 661-62 
September Massacres, 745 
Sequoia National Park, 272 
Serbia, 711 
Serfdom: Russia, 703 
Seven Falls, 718 “a 
Seven Weeks’ War, 552 
Seven Wonders, 714 
Seven Years’ War, 747 
Seventeenth Amendment, 367 
Seventh Day Adventists, 486 
Seward, William H., 342 
Seward, Alaska, 179 
“Seward’s Folly,’ 179 
Sewers: Construction, 795 
Sewing machine: Invention, 479 
Sex offenses: Arrests, 243 
Seychelles, 573 

Area & population, 561 
Seymour Planetarium, 546 
Shabuoth, 497, 498 
Shanghai, China: 

Japanese invasion, 412 

Longitude & latitude, 536 

Population, 601 

Time of day, 536 
Shannon River, 651 


Shasta, Mt., 210, 716 
Shay’s Rebellion, 747 
Sheep: 


On farms, 787 

Production: world, 778 
Shemini Atsereth, 498 
Shenandoah (dirigible), 741 
Shenandoah National Park, 272 
Sheridan, Wyo., 179 
Sherman’s March, 744 
Shetland Islands, 713 
Shintoists: Number, 482 
Ships: 

Atlantic passages, 743 

U.S. Navy, 308 

Wrecks: famous, 740 
Shoes: 

Repair shops: number, 793 

Sales, 791 

Shine parlors: number, 793 

Stores: leading, 791 
Shooting: 

Galleries: number, 793 

Rifle & pistol, 849 
Shooting stars, 546 
Shoreline: By state, 214 
Shreveport, La., 217, 247, 537 
Shrove Tuesday, 496, 498 


Si Kiang, 720 
Siam. See Thailand as 
Sicily, 656 ¢ 


Earthquake ery 
World War II, 
Sidereal time, 522, O45 
Siegfried Line, 415 
Sierra Leone, 573 
Area & p Pe 561 
Discover 
Silver: 
Nationalized (1934), 401 
Production, 777 
Silver City, N. Mex., 537 
Simhath Torah, 498 
Singapore: 
General information, 586-87 
Area & population, 561 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Time of day, 536 
World War II, 414 
Singer Building, 742 
Single persons: 
Number, 237 
Per cent who marry, 240 
Sinkiang, 604 
Sioux City, lowa, 217 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 217, 537 
Sit-down strikes, 401, 402 
Sitka, Alaska, 537 
Sixteenth Amendment, 367 
Skagarrak, 612 
Skating: 
Ice skating, 858-59, 895 
Rinks: number, 793 ; 
Roller skating, 909 7 
Skeet shooting, 910 
Skiing, 856, 900, 905 
Highest artificial jump, 168 
Skyscraper: First, 749 
Slavery: 
American Colonies, 747 
British Empire, 747 
Compromise of 1850, 744 
Dred Scott case, 745 
First state to forbid, 177 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 350, 
746 
Missouri Compromise, 746 
Northwest Ordinance, 746 
Prohibited, 367 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., 750 
Small Business Administration, 
302, 333, 334 
Smith, Alfred E., 280, 284 
Smith Act, 298 
Smithsonian Institution, 275 
Snake River, 212 
Snowfall: 
U.S. cities, 213 
World: records, 726 
Snyder-Gray case, 747 
Soccer, 860, 9II 
Social Security: 
Legislation, 297, 300, 301, 302 
Program, 92-95 
Socialist Labor party, 284-90 
Socialist Party, 283-90 
Societies, 749-50 
Sports, 806 
Society Islands, 632-33 
Socrates, 726 
Soda: Solvay process, 480° 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 596 
Softball, 825, 917 
Soil Conservation Act, 297 
eotey eaten : Heliocentricity, 
Solar time, 522 
Solomon Islands, 596 
Area & population, 561 
World War II, 415 
Solstices, 543 
Solvay process, 480 
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maliland, British, 573-74 


Area & ulation, 561 
Bamaiticnd 1 Panik, 627 
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population, 623 


Area & 
Somaliland, Italian. See Somalia 
Somerville, Mass., 217 


Somme, Battles of, 748 


Songs: State, 
Sorbonne, 728 


159-79 


“Sooners’’: Defined, 173 


Sorghum grain: Prices, 786 
Sorority: First, 749 


Sound: 


Speed, 472 
Sound picture 


First flight faster than, 517 


: First, 479 


South Africa, Union of: 
General information, 574-75 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Area & population, 561 


Birth rate, 


Death rate, 


179 
780 


Employment: rating, 779 
International Bank, 805 
Life expectancy, 231 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 


Trade, 801, 


803 


United Nations, 377 


World War 


I, 428 


South America: 


Area, 715 


Dimensions, 715 


Elevations, 


715 


Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Exploration, 714 


Map 


, 147 
Population, 715 
Religions, 482 

South Atlantic States: 


Economy: 


Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
Ind., 217 


222 
South Bend, 


statistics, 781 


South Carolina: 
General information, 175 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 33 


Congress: 
292 


representation, 


Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 


Divorces: 


statistics, 


238-39 


Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: 
Education: 
252 
Elections: 
Executions 


Negroes, 254 
statistics, 251, 


statistics, 284-91 
: method, 242 


Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 


Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 

Map, 153 

Marriages: statistics, 236 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 

Motor vehicles: laws, 244 

Newspapers: number, 245 

Places: by size, 223 

Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Shore line, 214 

Time zone, 151 


Soviet 


Unemployment: 
tion, 95 

Voting: qualifications, 293 

South China Sea, 717 

South Dakota: 
General information, 175 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 33 
sa ee representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 


compensa- 


Economy: statistics, 781 
epawion s statistics, 251- 


Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 155 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Time zone, 151 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 


Voting: qualifications, 293 
South Gate, Calif., 217 
South Piatte River, 212 
South Pole, 714 

First flight over, 517 
South Portland, Maine, 166 
South-West Africa, 575-76 

Area & population, 561 
Southampton (isl.), 717 
Southern Lights, 543 
Southwest Museum, 278 
bloc: Economic 

strength, 418 
Soybeans: Prices, 786 


Spain: 


General information, 693-94 

Agriculture: rating, 778 

Aid: legislation, 300, 301 

Armed forces: rating, 780 

Birth rate, 233 

Civil war, 412 

Death rate, 233, 780 

Diplomats: U. S., 342 

Emigration: to U. S., 226 

Franco: recognized by U. 5S., 
404 

Industry: rating, 779 

Inquisition, 746 

Life expectancy, 231 

Structures, 733 

Trade, 803 


Span (meas.): Defined, 474 
Spanish-American War: 


Casualties, 308 
Events, 747 


Spanish Armada, 747 
Spanish Guinea. See Guinea 
Spanish Morocco. 
Sparks, 
Spartanburg, S. C., 175 
Speakers of House: 


See Morocco 


Nev., 170 


List, 340 
Salary, 329 
Special delivery mail, 312 
Spectrum analysis, 480 
Speech: Freedom of, 366 
Speed: 
Falling body, 472 
Light, 545 
Light: discovery, 480 
Records: aviation, 518-19 
Records: steamships, 743 
Sound, 472 
Speed limits: by state, 244 
Speed skating, 859 
Spending. See Expenditure 
Sphere: Volume, 472 
Sphinx, 732 
Riddle of, 116 
Spinning: Inventions, 479 
Spirit of St. Louis (plane), 275 
Spiritualists, 486 
Spitsbergen, 677-78, 714 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Area, 218 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, . 218 
Time of day, 537 
Spooner Bill, 294 
Sports, 806-917 
Athletes “greatest,’? 837 
Athletes of Year, 828 
Measurements, 864 
lympic Games, 830-37 
Organizations, 806 
Review of 1954, 14 
Sullivan Awards, 837 
See also individual sports 
Spring (1955), 544 
Spring tides, 545 
Springfield, Ull., 218, 537 
Springfield, Mass., 218, 537, 547 
Springfield, Mo., 218, 537 
Springfield, Chio, 218 
Squalus (submarine), 740 
Square: Area, 472 
“Square deal,” 352 
Squares and square roots, 475 
Squash racquets, 848, 906 
Squash tennis, 849, 906 
Stadiums: Baseball, 819 
Stalin, Joseph, 406-08, 703, 704 
Death, 408 
Stalingrad, U.S.S.R., 415 
Stamford, Conn., 218 
Stamp Act, 747 
Stamp taxes, 796 
Stamps: First issued, 748 
Standard time, 522 
Stanley Cup, 852, 893 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 372 
Stars: 
Brightest, 541 
Morning & evening (1955), 
538-41 
“Twinkling”: cause, 545 
State, U. S. Dept. of, 331, 333 
Secretaries, 335-38 
States (U. S.), 159—79 
Abbreviations, 212 
Maps, 152-58 
New: procedure, 365 
Only one split, 168 
Only one that may subdi- 
vide, 176 
Population (1790-1950), 
219-20 
Thirteen original, 358 
See also individual states 
States’ Rights Democratic party, 
289 
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Stations: lea & TV, 183-99, 
248, 249 


Statue of Liberty, 357 
Statute mile: Defined, 470 
Steam engine: Invention, 479 
Steamboat: Invention, 479 
Steamships: Records, 743 
Steel industry: 
_ Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Imports, 802 
NATO vs. Soviet bloc, 418 
Pittsburgh, 195 
Production: U. S., 759, 786 
Production: world, 779 
f Strike (1952), 403 
Truman seizure, 403 
: United States, 758 
fe Wage raise (1937), 401 
Wages, 798 
_ Stere: Defined, 470 
- $tevenson, Adlai E.: 
Candidate for President, 290 
_ Nomination, 280 
Stimson Doctrine, 404 
Stock market, 773-74 
Crash (1929), 400 
Federal Securities Act, 296 
SEC, 297 
Stockholm, Sweden, 695, 729 
Stockton, Calif., 218 
Stone (meas.): Defined, 474 
Stone industry: 
Hours worked, 798 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
Stores. See Retail 
Stoves: Electric: sales, 785 
Stratosphere: First flight, 517 
Strikes (labor) : 
Causes, 800 
First in U. S., 749 
Number, 800 
Sit-down strikes, 401, 402 
Terminated in 1953, 800 
Stromboli, 722 
Students. See Colleges; Schools 
Submarines: 
Atomic, 426 
First use in warfare, 175 
U. S., 308 
Suburban Handicap, 886 
Subway: First, 749 
Succession: Presidential, 
299, 369 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 617 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Area & population, 561 
Sudan, French, 627 
Area & population, 623 
Suez Canal, me 725 
Sugar Act, 348 
Sugar Bowl (football), 844 
Sugar industry: 
Consumption, 783 
Imports, 802 \ 
Prices: retail, 783 
Production: world, 778 
Rationing, 402 


280, 


Suicides: Death rates, 228 
Sukkoth, 497, 498 
Sulfa drugs: Discovery, 480 


Sullivan Award, 837 
Sumatra, 645-46 
Area, 717 
Volcanoes, 723 
Summer (1955) 544 
Sun 541-42 
Eclipses (1955), 545 
Rise & set (1955), 524-35 
Sun-spots, 542, 543 
Symbol, 542 
Zodiac, 542 
Sun Valley, Idaho, 163 


Sunshine: U. S.: pee 213 
Superior, Lake, 721 
U. S.: water area, 208 
Supersonic flight: First, 517 
Supremacy, Act of, 495 
Supreme Court (U. S.): 
Dred Scott case, 745 
“Fair trade” laws, 403 
First law found unconstitu- 
tional, 748 
Judiciary Act, 298 
Justices: list, 339 
Powers, 364 
Roosevelt plan, 398 
Salaries, 329 
Segregation: banned 
schools, 
Segregation: ruling on, 399 
Sit-down strikes, 402 
Social Security Act, 401 
TVA, 401 
Taft-Hartley Act, 403 
Truman’s steel seizure, 403 
United Mine Workers, 402 
Wagner-Connery Act, 401 


in 


Washington State Mini- 
mum Wage Act for 
Women, 401 


Supreme Courts: States, 201 
Surgery: First antiseptic, 
Suribachi, Mt., 415 
Surinam, 674 
Minerals: 
Surrenders. 
under 
tries 
Surveying: 
Measures, 474 
Surveyors: number, 232 
Survivors’ insurance, 92-93 
Suspicion: Arrests for, 243 
Susquehanna River, 212 
Sutter’s Mill, 745 
Swaziland, 569 
Area & population, 561 
Sweden: 
General information, 695-96 
Agriculture: rating, 777 
Birth rate, 233. 
Currency: par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Industry: production, 800 
Industry: rating, 779 
Life expectancy, 231 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
Sweet potatoes: 
Consumption, 783 | 
Prices, 786 aol 
Swimming, 872-73 
1954 champions, 901, 907 
College, 900, 901 
English Channel, 907 
Olympic Games, 833-35 
Pools: number, 793 
Swine: On farms, 787 
Switzerland: 


480 


rating, 776 
See World War II 
individual coun- 


General information, 696-98 
Birth rate, 233 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 


Emigration: to U. S., 226 
ee purchasing power, 
Life expectancy, 231 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Trade, 801, 803 

Sydney, Australia, 591 | 


Synodic month, 545 ee 
Syphilis: mar 
Death rates, 228 ; 
Wassermann test, 480 é 


Syracuse, N. Y: ta 
General information, 199 — 
Climate, 213 : 
Government, 200 ~ 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population: growth, 218 
Time of day, 537 § 

Syria: 
General information, 698 
Currency: par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
Trade: with U. S., 801 
United Nations, 377 
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Tabernacles, Feast of, 497 
Table tennis, 904 
Tacoma, Wash., 218 
Taft, Robert A.: Death, 399 
Taft, William Howard: 
Biography, 324 
Cabinet, 337 
Election, 283, 291 
Family, 330 
Nominations, 280 
Taft Museum, 186 : 
Taft-Hartley Act, 299, 774 
Amendment, 301 
Invoked against copper 
strike; 403 
Tahiti, 632-33 
Taiwan, See Formosa 
Taj Mahal, 733 
Tampa, Fla., 163 
Area, 218 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, 218 
Time of day, 537 
Tanganyika Territory, 570 
Area & population, 561 
Volcano, 722 
Tangier, 670-71, 715 
Tank, military: Invention, 479 
Tannenberg, Battle of, 748 
Taoists: Number, 482 
Taranto, 413 
Tariffs: 
Emergency Act, 295 
Fordney-McCumber, 295 
Hawley-Smoot, 296 
Payne-Aldrich, 294 
Tariff Commission, 333, 334 
Tariff walls, 767 
Trade Agreements Act, 297 
Underwood-Simmons, 294 
Tasmania, 714, 717 
Tate Gallery, 730 
Taxes: 
City tax rates, 183-99 
Corporation taxes, 94 
Estate taxes, 89 
Excess-profits taxes, 302 
Excise taxes, 302 
Federal taxes, 302 
‘Gasoline taxes, 244 
Gift taxes, 89 
Poll taxes, 293 
Revenue from, 796 
Sales tax: autos, 244 
See also Income tax 
Taxidermists: Number, 793 
Taylor, Zachary: 
Biography, 319 


ot 
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Cabinet, 336 

Election, 282 

Family, 330 

Minority President, 376 
Teachers: Public schools, 251, 


254 
Teheran Conference, 343, 415 
Telegraph industry: 
Construction, 795 
Hours worked, 799 


on of telegraph, 
Mann-Elkins Act, 294 
Wages, 799 


Telephone industry: 
Construction, 795 
Hours worked, 799 
ICC, 294 
Wages, 799 
Telephones: 
Countries: leading, 779 
Families with: by state, 781 
In use, 752 
Invention, 480 
Telescopes: 
Astronomical, 546 
Invention, 480 
Television: 
Advertising, 793 
ee commercial broadcast, 
First fight on, 841 
Invention, 480 
Review of 1954, 18-19 
Sets, 752 
Sets: by city, 183-99 
Stations, 248 
Stations: by city, 183-99 
Statistics: by year, 249 
Temperature, 213, 725 
Tenant farmers, 763 
Tennessee: 
General information, 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Cungress: members, 29, 33 


175-76 


Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 


Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 
Education: statistics, 251, 


252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Evolution trial, 

Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 


Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 
Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 


Time zone, 151 
Tornado (1925), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Tennessee River, 212 


Tennessee Bek Authority, 175, |] Thaw-White case, 747 


296, 333 
Tennis, 826-29 
1954 champions, 899, 906 
British champions, 829 
College tennis, 899, 900 
Court tennis, 849, 906 
Davis Cup, 826 
History, 826 
Lawn tennis, 826-29 
Measurements, 864 
Professional tennis, 837 
Squash tennis, 849, 906 
Table tennis, 904 
U. S. champions, 827 
Wightman Cup, 826 
Terre Haute, Ind., 218 
Territorial expansion: U. S., 208 
Texas: 
General information, 176 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Coastline, 214 
Congress: members, 29, 33 


787 


Cong : representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 

Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: Negroes, 254 


ecucehOer Statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 
Executions: method, 242 


Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Hurricane (1900), 739 
Map, 156 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 
Population: 
222 


Shore line, ope 
Time zone, 151 
Tornado (1953), 739 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
War of Independence, 747 
Texas City, Tex., 739 
Textbooks: Free to pupils, 252 
Textile industry: 
Consumption, 785 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Imports, 802 
Prices, 790 
Production, 785 
Wages, 798 
Thailand: 
General information, 699-700 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Birth rate, 779 
Currency: par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
International Bank, 805 
Minerals: rating, 777 
United Nations, 377 
Thanksgiving Day, 497, 498, 499 


Theater: 
Longest Broadway runs, 750 
N. Y. Critics’ awards, 513 
Pulitzer Prizes, 509 
Review of 1954, 19-20 
Theaters: number, 793 

Theories: Scientific, 479-80 

Thermometer: 

Invention, 480 
Scales, 473 

Thermopylae, Battle of, 746 

Thiamine: In foods, 476 

Third International, 407, 746 

Thirteenth Amendment, 367 

Thirty Years’ War, 747 

Thomas, Norman, 284-89 

Tiberias, Sea of, 654 

Tibet, 604-05 
Discovery, 713 

Tidelands Oil Bill, 301, 302 

Tides, 545 
Tidal shoreline: U. S., 214 
Tidal waves, 738 

Tierra del Fuego, 551 

Tigris, 721 

Tilden, Samuel J., 282 

Time: 

Cities: foreign, 536 

Cities: U. S. & Canada, 537 
Kinds, 522-23 

Zones, 522-23 

Zones: U.S., 151 

Timor, Portuguese, 689 
Area & population, 687 

Tin: Production: world, 777 

Tinker Field, 195 

Tire: Pneumatic: 


Titanic (ship): Sinking, 740 
Tito, Marshal, 711 
Denounced by Cominform, 
4 


wy tw 


WO CG OD Oh 


invention, 


WO se se 0 


Leads left-wing guerrillas, 
414 
Tobacco industry: 
Consumer spending, 780 
Establishments, 789 
Exports, 802 
Hours worked, 798 
Income: msrkOVaer 788 
Prices: sn ORee 790 
Production: U. S., 785, 787 
Sales, 790 
Taxes, 796 
Wages, 798 
Tobago. See Trinidad 
Tobruk, 413 
Togo (French), 629 
Area & population, 623 
Togoland, 561, 571 
Toilets: In homes, 764 
Tojo, Hideki, 414, 416 


Tokyo, Japan, 657 


Libraries, 729 
Longitude & latitude, 536 
Population: world rank, 737 
Time of day, 536 
World War II, 414, 416 
Toledo, Ohio, 173, 218, 247, 278 
Tomatoes: Prices, 783 
Tonga, 594 
Area & population, 561 
Tongking, 631-32 
Topeka, Kans., 218 
Tornadoes: Famous, 739 
Toronto, Ont., 577 
Toscanini, Arturo: Retires, 10 
Toulon, France: Fleet scuttled, 
415 
Tourist camps: Number, 793 
Tours, Battle of, 747 
Town: Oldest in U. S., 163 
See also Cities 


Townsend pension plan, 402 


Township (meas.): Defined, 474 


Track and Field, 868~71 
1954 champions & records, 903— 
4 


A. A. U., 903 

Boston Marathon, 870 

College, 900, 903-4 

Mile runs: fastest, 867, 871 

Olympic Games, 830-33 
Tractors: 

Exports, 802 

Invention, 480 


a Trade: 


Agreements, 801 
Agreements: legislation, 
297-302 

Countries: by year, 803 

Countries: leading, 779 

So ae 798 

FTC, 294 

ITO, 380 

Legislation, 294 

U.S.: foreign, 767-68 
Trade-marks: Procedure, 249 
Trade unions. See Unions 
Trafalgar, Battle of, 746 
Trains. See Railroads 
Transatlantic flights, 516, 517 
Transbay Bridge, 735 
Transformer: Invention, 480 
Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 
Transport planes, 520, 521 
Transportation industry: 

Consumer spending, 780, 783 

Death rates, 234 

Developments: U. S., 764-65 

Employment, 798 

Equipment: production, 785 

Establishments, 784 

Hours worked, 798, 799 

Injuries, 800 

Legislation, 295 

Passenger traffic, 792 

Wages, 798, 799 

See also Railroads 
Transvaal, 574 
Trapezoid: Area, 472 
Travel: Consumer spending, 

780 

Travers Stakes, 886 
Treason: Defined, 364 
Treasury, U. S. Dept. of, 331, 334 

Cash: income & outgo, 796 

Education: funds, 257 

Secretaries, 335-38 
Treaties: 

Hay-Bunau-Varilla, 294 

Hay-Pauncefote, 294 

Japanese, 347 

North Atlantic: text, 345-46 

eee Australia, N. Z., 346- 


U.S. Philippines, 347 
Versailles, 295 
Washington Conference, 295 
See also World War II 
Trent, Council of, 745 
Trenton, N. J., 218 
Triangle: Area, 472 
Trieste, 700, 715 
ECA & MSA allotments, 805 
Map, 417 
Settlement (1954), 23 
Trinidad, Colo., 537 
Trinidad & Tobago, 582-83 
Area & population, 561 
Trinity Sunday, 498 
Triode: Invention, 479 
Tripartite Security Treaty, 
346-47 
Triplets: Number born, 221 
Tripolitania, 665 
Trojan War, 747 


Tropic of Cancer, 543 
Tropic of Capricorn, 543 
Tropical year, 545 — 
Trotsky, Leon, 396, 406 
Trotting. See Harness racing 
Troy: Destroyed, 747 
Troy, N. Y., 218 
Troy weight, 471 
Trucial Coast, 549-50 
Trucks: Freight, 792 
Trujillo, Rafael J., 613 
Truman, Harry S.: 4 
Biography, 326 
Assassination attempt, 342 
Cabinet, 338 
Calls 80th Congress “‘worst,” 
399 
Election, 289 
Family, 330 
Meets MacArthur on Wake, 
420 


Minority President, 370 
Nomination, 280 
Removes MacArthur, 420 
Steel industry seizure, 403 
Truman Doctrine, 417 
Won’t run again, 399 
Trusteeships: U. N., 183 
See also United Nations 
Tsars: Russia, 122 
Tuamoto Archipelago, 632-33 
Tube, radio: Invention, 479 
Tuberculosis: 
Bacillus: discovery, 480 
Death rates, 228 
Hospitals, 241 . 
Tucson, Ariz., 159 
Tulsa, Okla., 173 
Area, 218 
Government, 200 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population, 218 
Tun (meas.): Defined, 474 


Tungsten filament: Invention, 
479 

Tunis, Tunisia, 415, 629 

Tunisia, 629-30 


Area & population, 623 
Tupelo, Miss., 739 
Turbojet: First flight, 517 
Turkey: 
General information, 700-02 
griculture: rating, 777-78 
Aid bill: U. S., 299, 300 
Armed Forces: rating, 780 
Currency: par value, 805 
Diplomats: U. S., 342 
ECA: allotments, 805 
Earthquakes, 738 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Flood (1948), 738 
International Bank, 805 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Minerals: rating, 776 
Trade, 801, 803 
Trade: rating, 779 
United Nations, 377 
Turkeys: On farms, 787 
Turntables: Phonograph, 250 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 159, 276 
Tutankhamen: Tomb, 748 
Tutuila, 181 
Tweed Ring, 748 
Twelfth Amendment, 367 
Twelfth Night, 496 
Twentieth Amendment, 368-69 
Twentieth Century Fund, 750 
Twenty-first Amendment, 369 
Twenty-second Amendment, 
Twilight: Cause, 545 
“Twin Cities,’ 192 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 163 
Twins: Number born, 221 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, 296 


369 


er ee re. 
ta Information Prec 


| Tyler, John: ae oe 
Biography, 319 - 
Cabinet, 336 
Family, 330 : 
Typewriter: Invention, 480 
Typhoid: Death rates, 228 
Typhoons: Famous, 739 


pe 


Ubangi-Shari, 627 
Area & population, 623 
Uganda, 570 : 
Area & population, 561 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 377 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Ulster, 517 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 294 
Unemployment: 
By year, 756 
, Insurance, 94-95 
Insurance: collections, 796 
Union City, N. J., 218 
Union Labor party, 282 
Union of South Africa. 
South Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 
General information, 702-07 
Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 
Airlines: rating, 779 
Armed forces (1914-53), 412 
Armed forces: rating, 780 © 
Atomic bomb, 426 
Bases, 136-37 
Birth rate, 179 
Britain: pact (1941), 414 
Chronology (1917-53), 
406-08 
Cold war, 416-19 
Diplomat: U. S., 342 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Five-year plans, 407 
Germany: nonaggression 
pact, 407 
Hydrogen bomb, 426 
Industry: rating, 779 


ei 


See 


eee a oe PS 


‘ 


Labor: purchasing power, 
782 
Lakes, 721 


League of Nations, 422 
Libraries, 729 
Life expectancy, 231 
Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Pact with Japan (1941), 414 
Renee by Britain, etc., 
Recognized by U. S., 404 
Rulers of Russia, 122 
Soviet bloc: strength, 418 
United Nations, 377, 423 
Universities, 728 
World War II, 309, 413-16 
Union party, 282, 286 
Unions: Leading, 775 
See also Labor 
Unitarians, 486 
United Automobile Workers, 775 
Secedes from CIO, 402 
Bet with General Motors, 
United Mine Workers, 775 
Fined, 402 
Rejoins AFL, 402 
Withdraws from AFL, 402 
United Nations, 376-94 
Actions and major cases, 
376-717 
Agencies, 379-80 
aggressions action against, 


Index 


. S. ratification, 


Children’s Fund, 299 
Chronology, 422-23 
Delegation heads, 378 
Disputes: settlement, 386 
Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 378, 379, 389-90 
Events (1954), 27 
General Assembly, 383-84 
Greece, 376 
Headquarters, 194 
India, 376-77 
Indonesia, 376 
International 
391-92 
Iran, 376 
Israel, 376 
Italian colonies, 376 
Kashmir, 376-77 
Korea, 377, 421 
Major cases 
376-717 
Members, 377 
Membership, 377 
Membership procedure, 
382-83 
Netherlands, 376 
Organization: chart, 381 
Pakistan, 376-77 
Palestine, 376 
Principles, 382 
Purposes, 382 
Secretariat, 392 
Security Council, 
385-86 
Territories: non-self-gov- 
erning, 390 
Trusteeship Council, 378, 
379, 392 
Trusteeships: system, 390-92 
Trusteeships: U. S., 183 
U.S.S.R., 377 
United States: 
ee: independent, 332- 
3 


Court, 380, 


and actions 


378, 379, 


Agriculture: rating, 777, 778 

Airlines, 519 

Airlines: rating, 779 

Area (1790-1950), 208 

Armed forces: rating, 780 

Aviation, 515-21 

Bills & treaties, 294-302 

Birth rate, 779 

Cabinet members  (1789- 
1954), 335-38 

Cities, 183-200, 215, 218 

Congress: members, 29-33 

Constitution, 358-69 

Continental Congresses, 371 

Death rate, 780 

Debt, 795 

Declaration 
ence, 355-57 

Diplomats: to & from, 341- 


42 
Economics, 751-805 
Education, 251-71 
Elections: Presidential, 281- 
91 
Employment, 798 
Employment: rating, 779 
Executions: Federal, 242 
Executive Departments, 
331-34 
Flag, 373-75 
Foreign affairs 
403-06 
Forest resources, 209 
Geography, 208-14 
Geography: map, 151 
History, 348-54 


of Independ- 


(1918-49), 


Immigration, 226-28 
Impeachments, 339, 360, 364 
Industry: rating, 779 

Maps, 151-58 

Merchant fleet: rating, 779 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
= Park System, 271- 


Population (1790-1950), 208 


no ada (est. 1950-54), 
EeEuintion : with territor- 
es, 


Postal regulations, 311-14 
Presidents, 315-30 
Religious groups, 482-86 
Social Security, 93-95 
States, 159-79 
Supreme Court Justices, 339 
Telephones: rating, 779 
Territories & possessions, 
179-83 
Time zones: map, 151 
Trade: foreign, 801, 802 
Trusteeships, 183 
United Nations, 377 
World War I, 352 
World War II, 413-16 
For further details, see in- 
dividual entries 
United States (ship), 743 
United States Bank, 349, 350 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, 776 
— States National Museum, 
5 


United States of Indonesia. See 
Indonesia 
United Steel Workers, 775 
Strike (1952), 403 
Universal Postal Union, 380 
Universalist Church, 486 
Universities. See Colleges 
University City, Mo., 169 
Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 496 
Uranium: Deposits, 777 
Uranus (planet), 541, 544 
Symbol, 542 
Urban population, 222 
Urban territory: U. S., 223 
Uruguay: 
General information, 707-08 
Agriculture: rating, 778 
Currency: par value, 805 
Diplomat: U. S., 342 
Holiday: national, 736 
International Bank, 805 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
Utah: 
General information, 176-77 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 29, 33 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 158 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: law, 244 
pd ie number, 245 
Population: by sex, 222 


957 


Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
eon: marital status, 
Population: racial, 221 

ch Bre aa 21 yrs. & over, 


Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: Qualifications, 293 
Utica, N. Y., 218 
Utrecht, Netherlands, 672 


compensa- 


ee eee 


“NV for Victory,” 414 
V-J Day, 416 
Vaccination: Discovery, 480 
Vacuum cleaners: Sales, 785 
Vagrancy: Arrests, 243 
Valences (chem.), 477-78 
Valentine’s Day, 496 
Valley Forge, 174 
Valley Ten Thousand Smokes, 
Van Buren, Martin: 
Biography, 318 
Cabinet, 335 
Election, 281 
Family, 330 
Vancouver, Canada, 577 
Vanderpool Gallery, 275 
Vargas, Getulio: Suicide, 12 
Variety stores, 791 
Varnish. See Paint 
Vatican City State: 
General information, 708-09 
Library, 729 
St. Peter’s, 733 
See also Roman Catholic 
Church 
Vaudeville theater: First, 749 
Veal: Prices: farm, 786 
Vegetables: 
Consumption, 783 
Exports & imports, 802 
Income: marketing, 788 
Prices: farm, 786 
Prices: retail, 783 
Venezuela: 
General information, 709-10 
Birth rate, 233 
Currency: par value, 805 
Death rate, 233 
Diplomat: U. S., 342 
Holiday: national, 736 
Minerals: rating, 777 
Trade, 801, 803 
United Nations, 377 
Venice, Italy, 732 
Venus (planet), 538, 544 
Symbol, 542 
Verdun, Battle of, 748 
Vermilion Range, 168 
Vermont: 
General information, 177 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 30, 33 


787 


Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 


Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Vermont—(cont.) 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 


Holidays, 499 
Team number, 241 
Map, 


Ma thbaes” statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: law, 244 
Wewspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
foeiation: marital status, 
23 
' Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
rae 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: Compensa- 
tion, 95 
» Voting: qualifications, 293 


Versailles, Treaty of, 

Hitler scraps, 410, 411 

Senate rejects, 295, 404 
Vesuvius, Mt., 722 
Veterans: 

Benefits, 310 

_ Bonus bills, 295, 297 
Education, 257, 310 
GI Bill of Rights, 301, 310 

Veterans’ Administration, 333, 

334 
Education, 257 

Veterans’ Day, 497, 499 

Veterinarians: Number, 232 

Veto power: Presidential, 361 

Vice Presidents (U. S.): 
Election: procedure, 279, 367 
List of, 328 
Salary, 299, 329 
Term: end of, 369 

Vichy government, 413 

Vicksburg, Battle of, 744 

Vicksburg, Miss., 213 

Victeria, B. C., 537, 717 

Victoria (isi.): Area, 717 

Victoria, Lake, 721 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 730 

Victoria Falls, 713 

Victorian era,/562 

Vienna, Austria: 

Congress of Vienna, 745 
Library, 729 

Longitude and latitude, 536 
Population, 737 

Ring Theater fire, 739 
Time of day, 536 

World War II, 416 

Viet-Nam, 631-32 
Area & population, 623 

Vieux Carre, 193 

Villa, Pancho, 329 

Virgin Islands (British), 582 

Virgin islands (U. S.): 

General information, 182 
Education: funds, 257 
Executions: method, 242 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 279 

Virginia: 

Genera! information, 177 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 30, 33 
eee rece representation, 
Constitution: ratified, 358 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 


Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: Negroes, 254 


prea 3 statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 152 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: law, 244 
Museum of Fine Arts, 278 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 


Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
“Virginia Dynasty,” 349 


compensa- 


Vive. : Crystallized: discovery, 
80 
Vitamins: 
Discoveries, 480 
Of foods, 476 
Vocational schools, 252 


Vogeler, Robert A., 
Volcano Islands, 183 
Volcanoes, 722-23 
Eruptions, 738 
Volga, 720 
Volstead Act, 295 
Volume: 
Formulas for, 472 
Measures, 470 
Voting: 
Qualifications: by state, 293 
Rights of citizens, 368, 369 
Woman suffrage, 748 
See also Elections 
Vulcan Park, 184 
Vulcanizing: Invention, 479 


acetone WY, mete 


Wabash Bret 212 
Waco, Tex., 218 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 278 
Wages: 
By year, 782 
Frozen (1942), 402 
Frozen (1951), 403 
Industry, 798, 799 
Legislation, 298, 300 
Manufacturing, 798 
Minimum (1933), 298 
Minimum (1949), 300 
State employees, 795 
Wagner-Connery Act, 297 
Waiters and Waitresses, 233 
Wake Island, 182 : 
World War II, 414 
Waldorf-Astoria, 742 
Wales: 
Area and population, 562 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
See also Great Britain 
Walker Cup, 825 
Wall: China, 745 
Wall Street, 194 


Jr., 399, 418 


va Henry A., 280, 287, 


3 4: 
Wallace Collection, 730 | 
Wallis Archipelago, 633 


Walters Gallery, 278 - 

War, U. S. Dept. of, 335-38 

War criminals, 416 = 

War debts: Moratorium, 296, 
404 


War Food taste geet ak” 402 : 
War Labor Board, 402 

War Laber Disputes Act, a 
War of 1812, 748 ~ 

Casualties, 308 
War Production Board, 402 
Warm Springs, Ga., 163 Z 
Wars: ay 

Casualties, 308-10 Pt cee 

Outlawed, 296, 404- 

See also individual wars 
Wars of the Roses, 748 
Warsaw, Poland, 683 

World War II, 413, 415 
Warships: By country, 780 — 
Warwick, R. I., 174 
Washing machines, 785 - 
Washingten, George: 

Biography, 315 

Birthday (holiday), 496, 499 

Cabinet, 335 

Elections, 281 

Family, 330 

Hall of Fame, 514 

Mt. Rushmore carving, 175 
Washington, D. C. See District 

of Columbia 
Washington (state): 

General information, 178 

Abbreviation, 212 

Agriculture: statistics, 781 

Altitudes, 209 

Births: number, 229 

Cities & towns, 223 

Congress: Members, 30, 33 

Congress: representation, 

292 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 

Deaths: number, 229 

Divorces: statistics, 238-39 

Economy: statistics, 781 

Education: statistics, 251, 

252 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 

Executions: method, 242 

Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 

Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 


Map, 157 

Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 285 
Motor vehicles: law, 244 


Mountain peaks, 210 


Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222: 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 
wae ieee 21 yrs. & over, 


Shore line, 214 
Time zone, 151 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Weeiasion Conference (1945), 
Washington Monument, 162 ° 
Washington Naval Conference 
(1922), 295 
Washington Park Futurity, 887 


Wassermann tesf, 480 
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ee 
Index ; 
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; Wick: 


Water: 

Boiling, freezing points, 473 

Displacement, 480 

First synthesis, 480 
Water area: U. S., 208 
Water polo, 834 
Water power: 

Federal commission, 295 

TVA, 296 
Water skiing, 911 
Waterbury, Conn., 218 
Waterfalls: Famous, 718 
Waterloo, Battle of, 746 
Waterloo, Iowa, 218 | 
Watertown, N. Y., 537 
Watertown, S. Dak., 175 
Waterways: Traffic, 792 


“Watkins committee, 13 


Weather. See Climate 
Webster, Daniel, 281 
Weeks, Feast of, 497 
Weight lifting, 904 
Weights: 
Chemical elements, 477-78 
Defined, 470-75 
Weimar Constitution, 408, 410 
Welding shops: Number, 793 
Welland Canal, 725 


Welles, Orson: “Attack from 
Mars,” 398 

West Germany. See German 
Federal Republic 

West Indies: 


Discovery, 713 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Map, 150 
West North Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
West Point, N. Y., 303 
West South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 
West Virginia: 
General information, 178 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 30, 33 
Congress: representation, 
292 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 235 

Deaths: number, 229 

Divorces: statistics, 238-39 

Economy: statistics, 781 

Education: Negroes, 254 

Education: statistics, 
252 

Elections: statistics, 284-91 

Executions: method, 242 

Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 

Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 


251, 


Map, 156 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 


235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 

Population: density, 218 

Population: growth, 219-20 

Population: marital status, 
237 

Population: racial, 221 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
222 

Time zone, 151 


Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting:- qualifications, 293 
Western European Union, 26 
Westminster Abbey, 414 
Westphalia, Peace of, 747 
cons 


Wheat: 
ption, 783 
Flour: prices, 783 


Flour: 
Prices: farm, 786 
Production: U. S., 787 
Production: world, 778 

Wheeler-Rayburn Act, 297 

Wheeling, W. Va., 218 

Whig party (U. S.), 281-82 

Whisky Insurrection, 748 

White House, 340 

White House Office, 331, 333 

White slave traffic, 242 

White Sulphur Spgs., W. Va., 178 

White-Thaw case, 747 

Whitney, Mt., 210, 716 

Whitney Museum, 274 

Whitsunday, 497 

Who Was Who, 457-69 

Wholesale trade: 
Development: U. S., 765-67 
Employment, 798 
Establishments, 784, 789 
Hours worked, 799 
Injuries, 800 
Prices, 790 
Sales, 790 
Wages, 799 

Whooping cough: 

228 


compensa- 


Death rates, 


Who’s Who, 429-56 
Wichita, Kans., 165 
Area, 218 
Climate, 213 
Government, 200 
Longitude & latitude, 537 
Magnetic declination, 537 
Newspapers: leading, 247 
Population, 218 
Time of day, 537 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 218 
Widener Handicap, 887 
Widows & Widowers: 
237 
Wightman Cup, 826 
Wilderness, Battle of, 744 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 218 
Willkie, Wendell, 280, 287 
Wilmington, Del., 213, 218 
Wilmington, N. C., 537 
Wilson, Woodrow: 
Biography, 324-25 
Cabinet, 337 
Elections, 283, 291 
Family, 330 
14-point address, 404 
Hall of Fame, 514 
Minority President, 370 
Nominations, 280 
Wilson, Mt.: Observatory, 546 
Wilson Cloud Chamber, 480 
Wind Cave National Park, 272, 
724 
Winds (myth.), [17 
Windsor, Duke of. See Edward 
VIII 
Windward Islands, 583 
Area & population, 561 
Wine: Measures, 474 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 537, 577 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
Area, 218 
Government, 200 
Newspaper: leading, 247 
Population, 218 
Winter (1955), 544 
Wire: Measurement, 47h 
Wireless: Invention, 479 


Number, 


? 


Wisconsin: : 
General information, 178-79' 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 ; 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 30, 33 
Cees representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle,’ 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 


Edugetior statistics, 251, 
Elections: statistics, 284-91 


Government, 201 

Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 

Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 156 

Matriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles:. deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 


Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Pop ulaone marital status, 
Population: racial, 221 
Population: 21 yrs. & over; 
222 
Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 95 


Voting: qualifications, 293 
Witch trials (Salem), 748 
Wives: Of Presidents, 330 
Women: 

Armed forces: U. S., 309 

Arrests: number, 243 

Births: females, 224 

College graduates, 254 

Death rate: by age & year, 

232 

Deaths, 224 

First airline pilot, 517 

First licensed pilot, 516 

First to fly, 515 

First transatlantic solo, 517 

First U. S. air pilot, 516 

Firsts, 749 

Life expectancy, 230-31 

Marital status, 237 

Marriage prospects, 240 

Population: by color, 

224 

Population: by state, 222 

Voting rights, 368 

Woman suffrage, 748 

Workers, 799, 801 
Wonders: Seven of world, 711 
Wood Memorial, 887 
Wood pulp: imports, 802 
Wool: 

Consumption, 785 

Imports, 802 

Prices: farm, 786 

Production: world, 778 
Woolworth Building, 742 
Woonsocket, R. I., 218 
Worcester, Mass., 218, 247, 278 
Words: 

Crossword puzzle guide, 96- 

124 
New words & meanings, 34- 
3 


age, 


Troublesome pronuncia- 
tions, 46-57 


Words frequently confused, 
57 


Websh—_coont. ) 
Wioraa frequently misspelled, 


x 8-6. 
Work. See Labor 
Workers party, 284 
_ World: 
Air mileages, 206-07 
Canal: busiest, 168 
Cities: largest, 737 
Climate: extremes, 725-26 
Dimensions, 715 
Elevations, 715 ~ 
Highest autc road, 161 
Highest capital city, 557 
Highest country, 605 
ee suspension bridge, 
16 


Land areas, 715 

Population, 715 

A ae hae densities: 
i 

Radio sets: number, 250 

Religions, 482 

Round-the-world flights, 
516, 517 

Seven wonders, 714 

World Calendar, 538 

World Court, 295, 297, 422 

World Health Organization, 380 

World Meteorological Organiza- 

tion, 380 

World Series, 808-14 

1954 statistics, 915-16 

“ World War I: 

g Business activity, 401 

Casualties, 308, 310 

Consumer prices, 757 

Debts: moratorium, 296 

Declaration: U. S., 294 
Events, 748 
Nations in combat, 428 
Versailles Treaty, 295 

World War II: 
Business activity, 401 
Casualties, 308, 309 
Chronology, 413-16 
Consumer prices, 757 
Lend-Lease Act, 298 
Nations in combat, 428 
Treaties: Japanese, 658-59 
Treaty: Bulgarian, 597 
Treaty: Finnish, 620 
Treaty: Hungarian, 643 
Treaty: Italian, 655 
Treaty: Rumanian, 690 
See also Conferences; 

vidual countries 
Wounded: In wars, 308-10 
Wrestling, 836, 897, 900 | 


high, 


indi- 


Ax 


Wyandotte Cave, 724 
Wyoming: 
centewk information, 179 - 
Abbreviation, 212 
Agriculture: statistics, 787 
Altitudes, 209 
Births: number, 229 
Cities & towns, 223 
Congress: members, 30, 33 
Congress: representation, 
292 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 235 
Deaths: number, 229 
Divorces: statistics, 238-39 
Economy: statistics, 781 
Education: statistics, 251, 
252 
Executions: method, 242 
Government, 201 
Highest, lowest points, 209 
Holidays, 499 
Hospitals: number, 241 
Map, 157 
Marriages: statistics, 236 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 235 
Motor vehicles: laws, 244 
Newspapers: number, 245 
Places: by size, 223 
Population: by sex, 222 
Population: density, 218 
Population: growth, 219-20 
Population: marital status, 
237 
Population: 
ate 


racial, 221 
21 yrs. & over, 


Time zone, 151 
Unemployment: 
tion, 95 
Voting: qualifications, 293 
Woman suffrage, 748 


) Gee 


Discovery, 480 


yates 


YMCA, 750, 856 


compensa- 


X-rays: 


YWCA, 750 
Yachting, 863, 917 
Yakima, Wash., 178, 537 


Yalta Conference, 343-44, 415 
Yalu River, 410 

Yangtze Kiang, 720 

Yard (meas.): Defined, 470 
Year: Sidereal & tropical, 545 


Address all Correspondence to 


Yellow-dog contracts, 296 __ 
Yellowstone National Park, 272 
Geysers, 724-25 
Waterfalls, 718 
Yellowstone River, 212 
Yemen, 710 
Area & population, 549 
United Nations, 377 
Yerkes Observatory, 546 
Yom Kippur, 497, 498 © 
Yonkers, N. Y., 218 
York, Maine, 166 
York, Pa., 218 
Yorktown, Battle of, 744 
Yosemite National Park, 272 


Young Men’s Christian Associ- 


ation, gp 856 
Young Plan, 410 
Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, 750 
Youngstown, Ohio, 218 
Yugoslavia: 
General information, 711-712 
Armed forces: rating, 780 
Birth rate, 779 
Currency: par value, 805 


Diplomat: U. S., 
Emigration: to U. S., 226 
Industry: rating, 7719 


International Bank, 805 
MSA: allotments, 805 
Minerals: rating, 776, 777 
Trade, 803 
United Nations, 377 
United States loan, 418 
World War II, 309, 413, 414 
Yukon Territory, 580 
Yuma, Ariz., 159 


——a ee 


Zanzibar, 576 
Area & pop 561 
Zealand, 612 
Zenger case, 745 
Zeppelin: 
First, 515 
Invention, 480 
Zero: Absolute, 473 
Zeus: Statue at Olympia, 714 
Zine: Production, 777, 786 
Zion National Park, 272 
Zodiac: Signs, 542 
Zoological gardens, 731-32 
First, 749 
Zoroastrians: Number, 482 
Zurich, Switzerland, 696 
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